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P     R     E     F     A     C     E, 


'  I  ^HE  mind  of  man  is  incapable  of  a  conflant  applicatioHj  either  to  fludy  or  bufi- 
■^     nefs;  it  is  therefore  highly  neceflary  to  relieve  it,  at  convenient  feafons,  by  fuch 
relaxations  as  may  refrelh  its  faculties,  and  recruit  the  animal  fpirits  that  have  been 
dilBpated  by  laborious  purfuits,  or  a  length  of  Itri6l  attention.     And  when  the  amufe- 
ments  to  which  we  have  recourfe,  on  fuch  occafions,  are  friendly  to  health,  delightful 
"  to  the  fenfes,  and  perfeftly  confiflent  with  innocence,  they  have  all  the  recommenda- 
tions we  can  poflfibly  defire. 

The  fubje£ls  of  thefe  fheets  are  entirely  of  this  nature,  and  are  fo  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  fcenes  of  rural  life,  that  a  juft  knowledge  of  them  is  confidered  as  a  neceflary 
accomplilhment  in  gentlemen,  vv^ho  devote  tlieir  vacant  hours  to  the  country. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  enlarge  on  the  fatisfaftions  and  advantages  they  are  capable 
pf  affording  us.    No  profpe6l  of  nature  can  awake  more  pleafing  ideas  in  tlie  imagi- 
nation. 
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nation,  tlian  a  landfcape,  diftributed  into  verdant  woods,  and  opening  lawns,  with  the 
diverfity  of  extended  plains,  flowery  meadows,  and  clear  ftreams;  the  heart  of  a  con- 
templative beholder  melts  into  fecret  raptures  at  the  inchanting  view,  and  he  is  imme- 
diately prompted  to  hail  the  Great  Benefactor  who  flieds  fuch  a  profufion  of  beauties 
around  him.  But  when  he  likewife  regards  them  as  fo  many  rich  magazines,  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  table,  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  his  health,  and 
the  folace  of  his  mind,  he  begins  to  think  it  a  reproach  to  him  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  manner  of  acquiring  thefe  enjoyments  that  were  created  for  his  ule  with  fo 
much  liberality;  and  he  is  then  convinced  that  Hunting,  Fowling,  Fiihing,  Riding, 
Sec.  &c.  are  more  necelTary  to  his  welfare  than  at  firfl;  he  might  imagine. 

In  order  therefore  to  render  thefe,  and  other  rural  recreations,  as  intelligible  and 
familiar  as  poflible,  we  have  carefully  collefled  the  befl  obfervations  that  have  been 
made  on  each  article;  we  have  confulted  a  variety  of  authors  on  this  occafion,  and 
have  felefted  every  particular  from  them,  that  we  thought  would  contribute  to  plea- 
fure,  intereft,  and  improvement;  and,  as  we  were  defirous  to  render  this  work  as 
complete  as  poffible,  we  have  prevailed  upon  feveral  gentlemen  of  dilluiguilhed  abili- 
ties and  experience,  to  favour  us  with  a  great  number  of  intereftmg  pallages,  that  we 
are  perfuaded  will  be  very  acceptable  and  inftru6live  to  thofe  who  have  an  inclination 
to  gain  a  competent  knowledge  of  thefe  agreeable  fubjefts;  and  we  have  fele6led  from 
fome  modern  publications,  various  articles  that  may  improve  and  elucidate  the  fubje6ls 
herein  treated  of,  particularly  from  the  valuable  publication  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  who 
has  oblicred  the  public  with  fome  excellent  obfervations  relative  to  horfes,  &c. 

As  our  intention  was  to  make  this  performance  equally  perfpicuous  and  regular,  we 
have  digelled  it  into  the  form  of  a  Diftionary,  in  which  we  have  been  careful  to  range 

under 
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under  each  head  every  particular  peculiar  to  it,  fo  as  to  illuftrate  the  articles  in  the 
mofl:  effe£lual  manner;  by  which  means  we  have  rendered  the  whole  fo  methodical 
and  familiar,  even  to  a  common  comprehenfion,  that  we  flatter  ourfelves  we  fhall  not 
be  taxed  with  obfcurity  in  any  material  circumftance  necelTary  to  be  underflood.  We 
may  likewile  venture  to  add,  that  the  plan  we  have  purfued,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  thefe  flieets,  will  eafe  the  curious  of  the  expence  and  trouble  of  confulting  a 
number  of  books  written  on  thefe  fubjefts,  fince,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  all 
imaginable  care  has  been  taken  to  extraft  from  the  mod  approved  authors  whatever 
obfervations  may  be  neceflary  to  give  our  readers  a  clear  and  expeditious  knowledge 
of  all  the  various  branches  of  thefe  pleafing  recreations;  as  well  as  receipts  from  the 
different  authors  of  eflablifhed  reputation  for  the  cure  of  mofl  complaints  incident  to 
Horfes,  Dogs,  Swine,  Cocks,  &c.  which  in  this  edition  is  confiderably  enlarged;  as 
well  as  the  articles  Hunting,  Fifhing,  Fowling,  &c.  &c.  with  proper  inflru6lions  for 
the  mofl  ignorant  to  prevent  their  being  impofed  on  in  purchafing  Horfes,  by  defign- 
ing  Dealers  in  thofe  valuable  animals;  fo  as  to  render  the  work  ufeful  to  the  Far- 
mer as  well  as  the  Sportfman,  and  to  blend  information  with  amufement  and  profit 
with  exercife. 
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ABATE;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  abate,  or  take  down, 
his  curvets,  when  working  upon  curvets,  he  puts 
his  two  hind  legs  to  the  ground  both  at  once,  and 
obferves  the  fame  exadlnels  in  all  the  times.  See 
Curvet. 

ABSCESS,  proceeds  from  a  blow,  hurt,  or  fome  vio- 
lence, incident  to  feveral  animals,  as  horfes,  flieep, 
poultry,  &c. 

In  Horses,  a  cataplafm  or  poultice  of  lime,  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixt  with  wine  and  oil  in  equal 
quantities,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  part  affefted  ;  or 
one  of  wheat-flour,  fteeped  in  vinegar,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  manna,  maybe  ufed  in  its  ftead. 

In  Sheep,  the  method  is  to  open  the  tumour,  in  what 
part  foever  it  is  found,  and  after  letting  out  the  matter, 
to  pour  into  the  wound  fome  melted  pitch,  and  burnt 
fait  powdered. 

In  Poultry,  they  open  the  abfcefs  with  a  pair  of 
fciflars,  prefling  out  the  corruption  with  their  fingers; 
and  then  give  them  lettuce  chopped  fmall,  and  mixed 
with  bran  fteeped  in  water,  and  fweetened  with  honey, 
to  eat. 

ABATURES,  is  foiling  the  fpiigs  or  grafs  that  a  flag 
throws  down  in  pafTmg  by. 

ABERDIVINE,  or  Barley-bird,  a  fmall  finging- 
bird,  not  much  unlike  the  Canary-bird. 

ACCLOYED,  fignifies  pricked.  A  horfe's  foot, 
when  pricked  in  flioeing,  is  faid  to  be  accloyed. 

ACHE,  [in  korfes]  a  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body ; 
a  difeafe  that  cauies  numbnefs  in  the  joints,  and  proceeds 
from  cold,  taken  upon  hard  and  violent  exercife  or  la- 
bour ;  for  which  there  are  feveral  remedies. 

ACOPUM,  a  fomentation  to  allay  the  fenfe  of  wea- 
rinefs  ;  alfo,  a  medicine  for  horfes,  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  and  prepared  thus :  Take  half  an  ounce  of 
caftoreum,  adraces  two  ounces,  of  bdellium  half  an 
ounce  and  half  a  quarter,  opopannax  an  ounce,   fox 


ACT 

greafe  half  an  ounce,  pepper  an  ounce,  laferpitium 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  ammoniacum  two  ounces, 
pigeons  dung  as  much,  half  an  ounce  of  galbanuin,  one 
ouuce  and  a  quarter  "of  nitre,  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  fpuma  nitri,  laudanum  two  ounces,  pyrethum 
and  bay-berries  of  each  three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  car- 
damum  two  ounces,  rue  feed  two  ounces,  feed  ot  agnus 
caftus  one  ounce,  parfley  feed  half  an  ounce,  aried 
roots  of  flower-de-luce  an  ounce  and  quarter  and  half,  oil 
of  bay  as  much,  oil  of  fpikenard  three  quarters  of  a 
pound,  oleum  cyprinum  fourteen  ounces,  the  oldeft 
olive  oil  a  pound  and  half,  pitch  fix  ounces,  turpentine 
I  four  ounces  ;  every  one  of  them  that  will  diffolve,  melt 
feparateiy  by  themfelves,  then  mingle  them  together 
I  with  the  reft  of  the  ingredients,  firft  beating  to  fine 
j  powder ;  after  they  have  boiled  a  little  on  the  fire,  take 
I  off  the  pan,  and  ftrain  the  liquor  into  a  clean  gallipot, 
to  be  kept  for  ufe  :  in  adn.iiiifteiiugthis  medicine,  give 
not  above  two  fpoonfuls  at  a  time,  in  a  pint  of  fack  or 
mufcadinc  wine,  and  if  by  long  keeping  it  hardens, 
foften  it  with  a  little  cyprefs  oil. 

It  is  both  a  medicine  and  an  ointment,  helping  con- 
vulfions,  ftring-halts,  colds,  &c.  in  the  finews  and 
mufcles,  draws  forth  all  noifome  humours,  and  being 
put  up  the  nofirils  of  a  horfe,  by  means  of  a  long  goofe 
feather,  anointed  therewith,  diiburdens  the  head  of  all 
grief. 

It  diffolves  the  liver,  troubled  with  all  oppilations, 
or  obflruftions,  helps  ficcity  and  crudity  in  the  body, 
banifhes  all  wearinels  ;  and,  lallly,  cures  all  forts  of 
inward  difeafes,  it  given  by  way  of  drench,  in  wine, 
beer,  or  ale. 

ACTION,  implies  the  motion  of  the  various  parts 
of  a  horfe  in  doing  his  paces. 

ACTION  OF  the  mouth,  is  the  agitation  of  the 

tongue,  and  the  mandible  of  a  hoi  fc,  that  bv  champing 

upon  the  bridle,  keep  his  mouth  frcfli.     \ou  may  fee 

B  by 
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AGE 


by  the  white  ropy  foam,  that  a  horfe  has  the  af^ion  of 
the  month,  which  is  a  fign  of  vigour,  mettle,  and 
health. 

ACULliR,  a  French  word,  ufed  in  the  academies, 
importing  that  a  horfe  working  upon  volts  in  the  ma- 
nage, does  not  go  far  enough  forwards  at  every  time  or 
moti(5n,  fo  that  his  fhoulders  embrace,  or  take  in,  too 
little  ground,  and  his  croupe  comes  too  near  the  center 
of  the  volt. 

This  horfe  has  acule,  becaufe  the  horfeman  did  not 
turn  his  hand,  and  put  him  on  with  the  calf  ot  the 
inner  leg. 

Horfes  have  a  natural  inclination  to  this  fault,  in 
making  demi-volts.     See  Volt. 

When  the  Italians  work  a  horfe  upon  the  demi-volts, 
called  repolons,  they  afFett  to  make  them  acule,  or  cut 
fhort.     Sa  Entabler,  and  Repolon. 

ADDER  STUNG,  is  faid  of  cattle  when  ftung  by 
adders,  or  hornets,  or  bit  by  a  hedge-hog  or  fhrew,  for 
M'hich  complaint  obferve  the  following  direflions  from 
Mr.  Lawrence.  In  punftures  from  the  flings  of 
hornets,  or  wafps,  or  wounds  by  the  tufks  of  a  boar, 
which  laft  are  apt  to  fwell  as  if  venom  were  really  in- 
filled :  Wafli  clean  with  warm  foap  fuds,  and  anoint 
well  feveral  times  a-day  with  warm  I'allad  oil.  Emol- 
lient poultices,  and  fomentations  with  rue,  wormwood, 
bay-leaves,  rag-woo^l,  and  wood-a(hes.  Heal  with 
iEgyptiacum  and  brandy  mixed.  Saline  phyfic,  or  ni- 
trated water,  if  feveriih  fymptoms  fupervene;  or  the 
internals,  as  hereafter  recommended.  The  bite  of  a 
viper  or  eft,  is  of  far  worfe  confequence  ;  not  only  the 
wounded  part,  but  fometimes  the  whole  body,  will  be 
confiderably  fwelled.  Make  a  tight  bandage  above  the 
wound,  it  upon  a  limb:  enlarge  the  wound  with  a  fmall 
fliarp  pointed  cauteiy,  avoiding  the  tendons,  and  keep 
It  open  as  long  as  the  venomous  fymptoms  remain,  with 
fponge  Imeared  with  precipitate  ointment,  or  orris-root 
prepared  with  Spanifh  flies.  Rub  in  warm  oil  mixed  with 
viper's  fat,  both  to  the  wound  and  the  fwelled  parts.  Walh 
withftrong  vinegar,  one  pint;  muftard-feed,  twoounces  ; 
mix.  Stop  clofe a  fev/ hours, and  ftrain.  Drefswithwarm 
./5Egyptiacum,  once  or  twice  a-day.  In  fome  cafes  bleed- 
ing IS  required.  The  following  drink  every  night  for  a 
week.  Venice  treacle,  one  ounce  ;  fait  of  hartfhorn,  one 
drachm;  cinnabar  of  antimony,  half  an  ounce;  fweet 
oil,  three  ounces  in  warm  ale.  Drinks  of  wormwood, 
rue,  and  fcordium.     Scraped  tin. 

ADVANCER,  one  of  the  fiarts  or  branches  of  a 
buck's  attire,  between  the  back  antler  and  the  palm. 

To  AFFOREST,  \s  to  turn  land  into  foreft  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  to  DISAFFOREST,  is  to  turn  land 
from  being  lorcft  to  other  ufes. 

AGE  OF  AN  Horse.  To  know  how  old  a  horfe 
is,  there  aic  feveral  outward  charaflcrs  ;  i.  his  tcetli, 
whereof  he  has  in  his  hejxl  juft  forty  ;  that  is,  lix  great 
wong  tccih  ahove,  and  fix  below  on  one  fide,  with  as 
many  on  ti.e  f)thcr,  that  make  twenty-lour,  called  grind- 
in;  then  fix  above,  and  as  many  below,  in  the  fore  part 
of  his  mouth,  termed  gatherers,  and  making  thirty-lix  , 
then  four  tufhcs  on  each  fide,  named  hilttcdh,  M-hich 
make  jufl  forty.  As  mares  ufually  have  no  tulks,  their 
tcctlt  are  only  thirty. fix. 


A  colt  is  foaled  without  teeth  ;  in  a  few  days  he  puts 
out  four,  which  arc  called  pjn.cef.s,  or  nippers ;  foon 
after  appear  the  four  feparaters,  next  to  (he  pincers  ;  it 
is  fometimes  three  or  four  months  before  the  next, 
called  corner  teeth,  puflr  forth.  Thefe  twelve  colt's 
teeth  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  continue,  without  alter- 
ation, till  the  colt  is  two  years,  or  two  years  and  a  half 
old,  which  makes  it  ilifficult,  without  great  care,  to 
avoid  being  impofed  on  during  that  interval,  if  the  feller 
finds  it  his  intereft  to  make  the  colt  pafs  for  either 
younger  or  older  than  he  really  is :  the  only  rule  you 
have  then  to  judge  by  is  his  coat,  and  the  hairs  of  his 
mane  and  tail.  A  colt  of  one  year  has  a  fupple,  rough 
coat,  refembling  that  of  a  water  fpaniel,  and  the  haii 
of  his  mane  and  tail  feels  like  flax,  and  hang*«  like  a 
rope  untwifted  ;  whereas  a  colt  ot  two  years  has  a  flat 
coat,  and  ftraight  hairs,  like  a  grown  horfe. 

At  about  two  )ears  and  a  half  old,  fometimes  fooner, 
fometimes  later,  according  as  he  has  been  fed,  a  horfe 
begins  to  change  his  teeth.  The  pincers,  which  come 
the  tirft,  are  alfo  the  firft  that  fall;  fo  that  at  three 
years  he  has  four  horfe's,  and  eight  colt's  teeth,  which 
are  eafily  known  apart,  the  former  being  larger,  flatter, 
and  yellower  than  the  other,  and  Rreaked  from  the  end 
quite  into  the  gums. 

Thefe  lour  horfe  pincers  have,  in  the  middle  of  their 
extremities,  a  black  hole,  very  deep  ;  whereas  thofe  of 
the  colt  are  round  and  white.  When  the  horfe  is  com- 
ing tour  years  old,  he  lofes  his  four  feparaters,  or  middle 
teeth,  and  puts  forth  tour  others,  which  follow  the  fame 
rule  as  the  pincers.  He  hath  now  eight  horfe's  teeth, 
and  four  colt's.  At  five  years  old  he  fheds  the  four 
corner,  which  are  his  lait  colt's  teeth,  and  is  called 
a  horfe. 

During  this  year  alfo,  his  four  tuflcs  (which  are 
chiefly  peculiar  to  horfe's)  come  behind  the  others  ;  the 
lower  ones  often  four  months  before  the  upper ;  but 
whatever  may  be  vulgarly  thought,  a  horfe  that  has  the 
two  lower  tufks,  if  he  has  not  the  upper,  may  be  judged 
to  be  under  five  )'ears  old,  unlefs  the  other  teeth  fhew 
the  contrary ;  for  fome  horfes  that  live  to  be  very  old 
never  have  any  upper  tufks  at  all.  The  two  lower  tufks 
are  one  of  the  moil  certain  rules  that  a  horfe  is  coming 
five  years  old,  notwithflanding  his  colt's  teeth  may  not 
be  all  gone. 

Jockies  and  breeders,  in  order  to  make  their  colts 
feem  five  years  old  when  thev  are  but  four,  pull  out 
their  lalf  colt's  teeth;  but  it'  all  the  colt's  teeth  arc 
gone,  and  no  tufks  appear,  )ou  may  be  certain  this 
trick  has  been  played :  another  artifice  they  ufe,  is  to 
beat  the  bars  every  day  with  a  wooden  mallet,  in  the 
place  where  the  tulks  are  to  appear,  in  order  to  make 
them  li:em  hard,  as  if  the  tulks  were  juft  ready  to 
cut. 

When  a  horfe  is  coming  fix  years  old,  the  two  lower 
pincers  fill  up,  and,  inftead  of  the  holes  above-men- 
tioned, (hcwtjnly  a  black  fpot.  Between  fix  and  feven 
the  two  middle  teeth  fill  up  in  the  fame  manner;  and 
between  feven  and  eight  the  corner  teeth  do  the  like  ; 
after  which  it  is  laid  to  be  impoffiblc  to  know  certainly 
the  age  of  a  horfe,  he  having  no  longer  any  mark  in  the 
mouth. 

You 
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You  can  indeed  only  have  rccourfc  to  the  fufks,  and 
tliefnuation  of  the  teeth,  ol' which  1  (hall  now  fpcak. 

For  the  tiifks  you  muft  with  your  finger  teel  tlie 
infidc  of  them,  from  the  point  quite  to  the  gum.  1  f  the 
tuflc  be  pointed  flat,  and  has  two  little  channels  within 
tide,  \ou  ma)-  be  certain  the  horfe  is  not  old,  and  at 
the  iitmoft  only  coming  ten.  Between  eleven  and 
twelve  the  two  channels  are  roducedto  one,  which  after 
twelve  is  quite  gone,  and  the  tufts  are  as  round  within 
as  they  are  without ;  you  have  no  guide  then  but  the 
htuation  of  the  teeth.  The  longeit  teeth  arc  not  al- 
ways a  fign  of  the  greatcft  age,  but  their  hanging  over 
and  pufhing  forward,  as  their  meeting  perpendicularly, 
is  certain  token  ot  youth. 

Many  perfons,  whillt  they  fee  certain  little  holes  in 
die  middle  of  the  teetii,  iiiiaiTine  that  fuch  liorfes  arc  but 
in  their  leventh  )  car,  without  regard  to  the  fituation  the 
teeth  take  as  they  grow  old. 

When  horfes  are  }oung,  their  teeth  meet  perpendi- 
cularly, but  grow  longer,  and  pufli  forward  with  age  : 
befides  the  mouth  of  a  voung  horfe  is  very  flefliy  within 
the  palate,  and  his  lips  are  firm  and  hard  :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  infide  of  an  old.  horfc's  mouth  is  lean  both 
above  and  below,  and  feems  to  have  only  thefkin  upon 
the  bones.  The  lips  are  folt  and  eafy  to  turn  up  with 
the  hand. 

All  horfes  are  marked  in  the  fame  manner,  but  fome 
naturally,  and  other,  artificially.  The  natural  mark 
is  called  Begue,  and  fome  ignorant  perfons  imagine  fuch 
horfes  are  marked  all  their  lives,  becaufe  for  many 
years  they  find  a  little  hole,  or  a  kind  of  void  in  the 
middle  oi  the  feparaters  and  corner  teeth ;  but  when  the 
tulks  are  grown  round,  as  well  within  as  without,  and 
the  teeth  point  forward,  there  is  room  to  conjefture  in 
proportion  as  they  advance  from  year  to  year,  what  the 
horfe's  age  may  be,  without  regarding  the  cavity  above- 
mentioned 


1"ockies  who  mark  their  horfes,  after  the  age  of  being 
Lnown,  to  make  them  appear  only  fix  or  feven  years 
old.  They  do  it  in  this  manner :  they  throw  dovm 
the  horfe  to  have  him  more  at  command,  and,  with  a 
fleel  graver,  like  what  is  ufed  for  ivory,  hollow  the 
middle  teeth  a  little,  and  the  corner  ones  fomewhat 
more  ;  then  fill  the  holes  with  a  little  rofin,  pitch, 
fulphur,  or  fome  grains  of  wheat,  which  they  burn  in 
with  a  bit  of  hot  wire,  made  in  proportion  to  the  hole. 
This  operation  they  repeat  from  time  to  time,  till  they 
give  the  hole  a  lafting  black,  in  imitation  of  nature; 
but  in  fpite  of  all  they  can  do,  the  hot  iron  makes  a 
little  yellowifli  circle  round  thcfc  holes,  like  what  it 
would  leave  upon  ivory  ;  they  have  therctore  another 
trick  to  prevent  deted^ion,  which  is  to  make  the  horfe 
foam  from  time  to  time,  after  having  rubbed  his  mouth, 
lips,  and  gums  with  fait,  and  the  crumbs  ot  bread  dried 
and  powdered  with  fait.  This  foam  hides  the  circle 
made  by  the  iron. 
-  ,.  Another  thing  they  cannot  do,  is,  to  counterfeit 
young  tufks,  it  being  out  of  their  power  to  make  thofe 
two  crannies  above  mentioned  which  are  given  by  na- 
ture ;  with  files  they  make  them  fliarpcr  or  flatter,  but 
then  they  take  away  the  fluning  natural  enamel,  fo  that 


one  may  always  know,  by  thefe  tufks,  horfes  tl)at  arc 
pail  fevcn,  till  they  come  to  twelve  or  thirteen. 

2.  See  that  the  horle  be  not  too  deep  burnt  of  the 
lampafs,  and  that  hisflelh  lie  (inooth  with  his  bars  ;  fur 
it  too  deep  burnt,  his  hay  and  provender  wiU  rtick 
herein,  which  will  be  very  tioublclome  to  liim. 

3.  Look  to  his  hoofs,  which  if  rugged,  and  as  it 
were  feamed  one  over  another  ;  or  il  they  be  dry,  lull, 
and  crully,  or  Crumbling,  it  is  a  lign  ol  very  old  a,fi;e  ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  fmootli,  moilt,  hollow,  and  wi-U 
founding  hoof,  betokens  youthlulnefs  iu  hrm. 

4.  His  eyes,  which  if  round,  kill  flaring,  and 
Hurting  Irom  his  head,  if  the  bits  over  tiicni  be  iillcd, 
fmooth,  and  even  with  the  temples,  and  no  wrinkles 
cither  about  his  brow,  or  under  his  eyes,  thc-n  he  is 
)oung;  but,  if  othcrvvife,  he  has  the  contrary  charac- 
ters, and  it  is  a  fign  of  old  <ige. 

5.  His  hair  ;  lor  if  a  horfe  that  is  of  any  dark  co- 
lour, grow.s  gridc)'  only  about  hiseyc-brows.  or  under- 
neath his  mane,  or  any  horfe  ol  a  wliiiilh  colom  Dionld 
grow  mcannclled,  with  cither  black  or  re<i  meannclsali 
over  his  body,  then  both  are  figns  of  old  age. 

6.  Ladly,  the  bars  in  his  mouth,  which  if  great, 
deep,  and  in  the  handling  rough  and  hard,  fhcw  he  is 
old  ;  but  if  they  be  foh,  fliallow,  and  gemle  in  the 
handling,  he  is  young,  and  in  a  good  ilateof  body;  but 
if  he  has  two  flelhy  cxciefcences  on  the  under  palate^  it 
will  hinder  him  from  drinking. 

The  following  particular  remarks  about  their  age, 
are  taken  out  ot  M.  de  Solleysel's  Comp/eat  Hcrfe- 
man. 

I.  When  a  horfe  is  two  years  and  a  half  old,  he 
has  twelve  foal-teeth,  in  the  fore  part  of  his  mouth,  and 
about  that  time,  or  foon  after,  four  of  them  do  fall, 
viz.  two  above  and  two  below,  in  the  very  middle  ; 
though  in  fome  horfes,  they  do  not  fall  till  three  years  : 
in  their  ftcad  four  others  appear,  called  nippers  or  ga- 


The  artificial  manner  is  made  ufe  of  by  dealers  and  utherers,  much  flronger  and  larger  than  the  foal  teeth  ; 


and  then  he  is  commonly  two  years  and  a  half  old,  or  at 
moft  but  three. 

2.  At  three  and  a  half,  and  fometimes  at  four  years, 
he  calls  the  next  four  foal-teeth,  viz.  two  above  and 
two  below  ;  and  in  their  room  come  four  teeth  called 

feparalers. 

There  remain  then  but  four  foal  teeth  in  the  corners, 
which  he  commonly  changes  at  four  years  and  a  halt : 
it  is  therefore  neceflary  to  keep  in  memoiv,  two  and  a 
half,  three  and  a  half,  and  four  and  a  half;  that  is  to 
fay,  when  a  horfe  has  call  two  teeth  above,  and  as  many 
below,  he  is  but  two  years  and  a  half  old  ;  when  he  has 
caft  four  teeth  above,  and  as  many  below,  he  has  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  three  years  and  a  half ;  and  as  foon 
as  he  has  caft  fix  above,  and  as  many  beiow",  which  is 
to  have  them  all  changed,  he  is  then  come  to  four  years 
and  a  half. 

3.  It  is  to  be  ohferved,  that  the  corner  teeth  in 
the  upper  gums,  are  caft  before  thofe  in  the  nether; 
on  the  contrary,  the  under  tufhes  grow  out  before  the 
upper  ;  and  horfes  arc  otten  fick  when  the  tufhes  of  the 
upper  gums  cut,*  but  ai-e  never  fo,  when  the  others  be- 
low come  forth. 

4.  The  tuJhes  arc  preceded  by  no  foal- teeth,    but 
B  2  grow 
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grow  up  when  a  hoife  is  about  three  years  and  a  half 
ol  i,  and  generally  appear  before  the  corner  teetJi  are 
cart. 

So  foon  as  the  gntheren  and  fefaraters  have  pierced 
and  cut  the  gums,  they  ma];e  all  their  growth  in  fifteen 
days,  but  the  corner  teeth  do  not  grow  fo  fuddenly:  yet 
that  does  not  hinder,  but  at  their  very  firft  appearing, 
they  are  as  thick  and  broad  as  the  others,  but  are  no 
higher  than  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown  piece,  and  very 
(harp  and  hollow. 

5.  When  a  liorfe  has  no  more  foal-teethj  and  his 
corner  teeth  begin  to  appear,  he  is  in  his  fifth  year  ^ 
that  is,  he  is  about  four  years  and- a  half,  and  is  going 
in  his  fifth  year. 

When  he  firll  puts  out  his  corner  teeth,  they  are  of 
equal  height  with  the  gums  on  the  oiitfide,  and  the  in- 
fide  of  them  is  filled  with  flefh,  till  he  be  near  five  \ 
and  when  he  comes  to  be  five  years  old,  that  fleflt  dif- 
appears,  and  there  will  remain  in  the  place  of  it  a  hol- 
low: that  is,  they  are  not  fo  high  on  the  infide  as  on 
the  outfide,  which  they  will  come  to  be,  about  a  year 
after  their  firft  appearing.      . 

So  that  when  a  horfe's  corner  teeth  are  filled  with 
flelh,  you  may  confidently  affirm  that  he  is  not  five. 

6.  Froili  five  to  five  and  a  half,  the  corner  teeth 
remain  hollow  on  the  infide,  and  that  part  which  was 
filled  with  flefh  is  empty. 

7.  From  five  and  a  half  to  fix,  the  hollow  on  the 
infide  fills  up,  and  the  teeth  become  flat  and  equal  at 
top,  only  a  little  cavity  remains  in  the  middle,  refem- 
bling  the  eye  of  a  dry  bean,  and  then  they  fay  the  horfe 
is  entering  fix. 

And  fo  long  as  a  horfe's  corner  teeth  are  not  fo  high 
on  the  infide  as  the  out,  he  is  ftill  faid  to  be  but  five, 
tho'  he  be  five  and  a  half,  and  fometimes  fix. 

8.  You  may  alfo  take  notice,  that  at  four  years  and 
a  half,  when  the  corner  teeth  appear,  and  are  filled  on 
the  infide  with  flefh,  the  outfide  of  them  will  then  be 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown  piece  above  the  gums, 
and  will  fo  continue  till  five;  and  from  thence  to  five 
and  a  half,  the  outward  "edge  will  be  about  the  thick- 
nefs of  two  crown  pieces  above  the  gums :  at  fix  they 
will  be  near  the  breadth  of  one's  little  finger  above  the 
gurns,  and  his  tuflies  will  be  at  their  lull  length. 

At  feven  years  they  will  be  about  the  thicknefs  oi 
the  fecond  or  ring  finger  above  the  gums,  and  the  hoi- 
low  almoft  quite  worn  and  gone. 

9.  At  eight  years  old,  the  horfe  will  be  raz'd;  that 
is,  none  of  his  teeth  will  be  hollow,  but  flat  quite 
over,  and  near  the  thicknefs  of  the  middle  finger  above 
the  gums. 

io.  Altera  horfe  is  raz'd,  one  cannot  judge  of  his 
age,  but  by  the  length  of  his  foreteeth,  or  by  his  tulhes. 

As  the  gums  through  time  grow  lean,  fo  they  make 
the  teeth,  appear  long;  and  it  is  certain  that  fo  much 
the  longer  a  hoife's  teeth  are,  he  is  lo  much  the  older ; 
and  as  he  grows  old,  liis  teeth  appear  rough  and  be- 
come yellow:  not  but  tliat  there  are  fomc  old  horles 
who  have  very  (hort  and  wl.itc  teeth  ;  and  people  fay 
of  Inch  horfes,  they  have  a  good  mouth  coiifidering 
their  age. 

Some  alfo  have  a  black  fpeck  in  their  teeth,  refem- 


bllng  the  true  mark,  a  long  time  after  they  have  pafled 
eight  or  nine,  bui  then  it  is  not  hollow. 

11.  The  tufhes  are  the  inoft  certain  mark,  whereby 
to  know  a  horft's  age. 

If  a  horfe  be  but  fix,  the  upper  tuQies  will  be  a  little 
channelled,  or  fomewhat  hollowed  and  grooved  on  the 
infide ;  and  when  he  is  above  fix  they  fill  up,  and  be- 
come a  little  round  on  the  infide. 

This  obfervation  never  or  rarely  fails. 

It  you  feel  the  tufhes  of  his  upper  jaw  with  your  fin- 
ger, and  find  them  worn  equal  with  the  palate,  the 
horfe  is  then  at  leaft  ten  years  old:  this  remark  feldom 
proves  deficient,  unlcfs  the  horfe  when  young  has  car- 
ried a  bigger  mouthed  bitt  than  was  proper  for  iiim. 

Young  horfes  always  have  their  under  tufhes  fharp 
and  pointed,  pretty  long,  fomewhat  edged  on  both 
fides,  and  without  any  rull  upon  them  ;  but  as  they  be- 
come aged,  their  tufhes  grow  big  and  blunt,  round  and 
fcaly,  and  in  very  old  horfes,  they  are  extremely  thick, 
round  and  yellow. 

12.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  he  Jhell-toothed  y/hcn  he  has  long 
teeth,  and  yet  black  fpecks  in  them,  and  this  mark  lafls 
during  life;  it  is  eafily  known,  becaufe  the  mark  ap- 
pears in  the  other  fore  teeth  as  well  as  in  the  corner 
teeth. 

13.  In  advanced  age,  the  points  oi  the  gatherers  Hand 
outward  a  little;  and  when  the  horfe  is  extremely  old, 
they  point  almoft  ftraight  forward  ;  but  while  he  is 
young,  they  (land  almofl:  ftraight  up,  and  are  juft  equal 
with  the  outer  edges  of  thofe  above. 

Sometimes  the  upper  teeth  point  forwards  in  this 
manner;  but  for  the  mort  part  the  under  do  it. 

14.  After  the  mark  is  gone,  recourfe  may  be  had  to 
the  horle's  legs,  to  know  whether  they  be  neat  and 
good  ;  to  his  flank  if  it  be  well  trufted,  not  too  full  or 
Iwallowed  up:  as  alfo  to  his  teet  and  his  appetite. 

15.  In  young  horfes,  that  part  of  the  nether-jaw 
bone  which  is  three  or  four  fingers  breadth  above  the 
beard,  is  always  round,  but  in  old  horfes  iharp  and 
edged ;  fo  that  a  man  who  is  accuilomad  to  it,  will  be- 
fore he  opens  a  horfe's  mouth,  ju'.'ge  pretty  near  of  his 
age.     This  is  a  good  remark. 

16.  Some  pull  the  Ikin  of  the  nether-jaw  bone  or 
fhoulder  a  little  to  them,  and  if  the  Ikin  contimic  long 
without  returning  to  it's  place,  it  is  a  fign,  they  fay, 
the  horfe  is  not  young,  and  the  longer  it  is  in  icturning, 
the  older  he  is:  a  man  Ihould  not  truft  much  to  this 
obfervation,  becaufe  the  (kin  ol  a  lean  horfe,  though 
young,  will  be  longer  to  it's  place  than  the  fkin  of  an 
old  horfe  that  is  fat  and  plump. 

17.  You  may  alio  judge  ol  a  horfe's  age  by  looking 
on  his  palate;  becaufe  as  he  grows  old,  the  roof  of  his 
mouth  becomes  leaner  and  drier  towards  the  middle; 
and  thole  ridges  which  in  \'oung  horles  are  pretty  high 
and  plump,  dimimlh  as  they  iiicreafe  in  age;  lo  that 
in  very  old  horfes,  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  nothing  but 
Ikin  and  bone. 

This  remark  is  good,  efpecially  in  mares  that  feldom 
have  any  tufhes  to  know  their  age  by. 

18.  Grey  horles  become  white  as  they  grow  old,  and 
when  very  aged  white  all  over,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred from  thence  that  no  hoiles  are  foaled  white, 
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though  it  happens  but  very  rarely:  however  thofc  that 
are  toaled  gri;y,  aie  known  b)-  their  knees  and  hams, 
which,  for  t!ie  molt  part,  (till  continue  ot  tliat  colour. 

19.  It  you  do  not  require  exai'^nefs,  but  only  to 
know  wtiether  tlie  horfe  be  young  or  old,  hit  up  the 
upper  lip;  and  it  his  upper  teeth  be  long,  yellow,  and 
over  palling  ihofe  below,  it  denotes  age;  as  the  contra 
ry  figiis,  viz  Ihort  and  white  teeth,  and  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  not  over-pafling  thofe  below,  betoken  youth. 

20  There  are  fonic  fort  ot  liorfes,  whofe  teeth  al- 
ways continue  white  and  Ihort,  as  if  they  were  but 
fix  years  old.  , 

To  prevent  being  clfeated,  obferve  if  there  be  any 
fcratches  on  the  outfide  of  the  hollows  ot  the  teeth,  be- 
caulc  the  graver  fometimes  (lips  and  fcratches  the  other 
parts  of  the  teeth;  for  then  you  may  conclude  him 
counter-inrtrked  ;  and  an  artificial  hollow,  is  much 
blacker  than  a  nalnral  one:  take  notice  alfo  of  his  up- 
per tuflies;  the  infide  of  which  (hould  be  grooved  or 
hollow,  till  the  horfe  be  feven  years  olJ :  and  tartlier, 
oblerve  whether  he  has  any  figns  of  age,  fuch  as  the 
upper  teeth  long,  over-paffing  thofe  below,  and  yellow, 
the  lower  part  of  the  nether-jaw-bone,  fharp  and  edg- 
ed; the  under  tufhes  worn  big  and  fcaly ;  if  he  have 
thefe  tokens,  and  yet  appear  marked,  it  is  very  proba- 
bie  that  he  is  cojmter-ma.ked.  For  other  particulars; 
fee  Seeling,  an.i  Tielh  of  a  lyjijf. 

As  to  a  hunting,  or  race  horfe,  he  ought  to  be  five 
years  old,  and  well  weighed  before  you  begm  to  hunt 
Him. 

For  tho'  it  be  a  frequent  cuflom  among  noted  horfe- 
men  to  train  their  horfes  up  to  hunting  at  four  years 
old,  and  fome  fooner,  yet  at  that  age  his  joints  not  be- 
ing lull  knit,  nor  he  come  to  his  belf  ftreiigth  and  cou- 
rage, he  is  dilabled  Irom  performing  any  matter  of 
fpeed  and  toughnels;  and  indeed  put  to  fore  labour  and 
toil  fo  young,  he  runs  very  great  hazard  oi  /iraim,  and 
the  putting  out  ot  Jp.ent^,  Jpavim,  curbs,  and  wind-giilh; 
befides  the  daunting  of  his  Ipirit,  and  abating  his  natu- 
ral courage,  infomuch  that  he  will  become  melancholy, 
ftitf,  and  rheumatic,  and  have  all  the  diftempers  of  old 
age,  when  it  might  be  expected  he  fhould  be  in  his 
friine. 

AGt  OF  A  Hart,  is  judged  by  the  furniture  of  his 
head. — At  a  year  old,  there,  is  nothing  to  be  feen  but 
bunches. — At  two  years  old  the  horns  appear  more 
perfeftly,  but  ftraighter  and  fmaller. — At  three  they 
grow  into  two  f[)ars;  at  four  into  three;  and  fo  increale 
yearly  in  branches,  till  they  are  fix  years  old;  after 
which  their  age  is  not  with  any  certainty  to  be  known 
by  their  head.  The  huntfmen  have  feveral  other 
marks,  whereby  to  know  an  old  hart  without  feeing 
him;  particularly  the  flot,  entries,  abatures,  foils,  few- 
nets,  gate,  and  fraying  polt. 

AGE  OF  NEAT  Cattle,  vi%.  the  ox,  cow,  and  hull, 
is  known  by  their  teeth  and  horns.  At  the  end  of  ten 
months  they  fhed  their  Hrft  fore-teeth,  'which  are  re- 
placed by  others  larger,  but  not  fo  white;  and  in  three 
years  all  the  incilive  teeth  are  renewed.  Thefe  teeth 
are  at  firft  equal,  long,  and  white;  but  as  the  animals 
advance  in  years,  they  wear,  become  unequal,  and 
black.     They  alfo  flied  their  horns  at  the  end  of  three 


years;  and  thefe  are  replaced  by  other  horns,  which 
like  the  (econd  teeth,  continue.  The  growth  of  thefe 
horns  is  not  uniform ;  at  firft,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  animal's  age,  'two  fmall  pointed  horns  make  their 
appearance,  neatly  formed,  fmooth,  and  toward  the 
head  terminated  by  a  kind  of  a  button.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  this  button  moves  from  the  head,  being 
impelled  by  a  horny  cylinder,  whicli  lengthening  in  the 
fame  manner,  is  alio  terminated  by  another  button,  and 
fo  on,  for  thefe  horns  continue  growing  as  long  as  the 
animal  lives  Thefe  buttons  become  annular  joints, 
which  are  eafily  diftinguiflied  in  the  horn,  and  by 
means  ot  which  the  age  of  the  animal  may  be  eafily 
known;  counting  three  years  for  the  point  of  the  horn, 
and  one  for  each  of  the  joints. 

AGfi  OF  Sheep.  Thefe  animals  in  the  fecond 
year  have  two  broad  teeth  ;  in  their  third  year  they 
have  tour  broad  teeth  before;  in  their  fourth  year  fix 
broad  teeth;  and  in  their  filth  year  eight  of  the  fame 
kind;  after  which  their  age  cannot  certainly  be  known 
in  this  way. — But  the  age  of  the  ram,  and  horned 
fheep,  may  be  always  known  by  their  horns,  which 
fhew  themfelves  in  the  firft  year,  and  often  at  the  birth, 
and  continue  to  grow  a  ring  annually  to  the  laft  period 
ot  their  lives. 

AGE  OF  Goats,  is  known  by  the  fame  tokens  as 
that  of  the  fheep. 

AGIST,  properly  a  bed,  or  refting  place ;  whence 
to  agift,  fignifies  to  take  in  and  feed  the  cattle  of  ftran- 
gers  in  the  king's  foreft,  and  to  gather  money  due  for 
the  fame. 

AGISTOR,  an  officer  that  takes  in  cattle  ot  ftran- 
gers  to  feed  in  a  forelf,  and  receives  for  the  king's 
ufe  fuch  tack-money  as  becomes  due  upon  that  ac- 
count. 

In  Englifti  they  are  otherwife  called  Guft-takers, 
or  Gift-takers,  and  make  by  letters  patent  to  the  num- 
ber of  four,  in  ever)'  forelt  where  his  majefty  has  any 
pannage. 

AID  ;  to  aid,  affift,  or  fuccour  a  horfe,  is  to  fuf- 
tain  and  help  him  to  work  true,  and  mark  his  times  or 
motions  with  a  jufl  exaftnefs.     Hence  they  fay, 

Aftill  your  horfe  with  the  calves  of  your  legs,  help 
him  with  a  nice  tender  heel,  aid  him  with  your  tongue  : 
it  is  not  enough  to  aid  this  horfe  with  the  rod,  he  muft 
have  harfher  aids. 

.'Mds  are  the  helps  or  afliftance  that  the  horfeman 
gives  from  the  gentle  and  moderate  effects  of  the  bri- 
dle, the  fpur,  the  cavefon,  the  poinlbn,  the  rod,  the 
aftion  of  the  legs,  the  motion  of  the  thighs,  and  found 
of  the  tongue. 

We  give  thefe  aids  to  prevent  the  correftion  and 
chaftifement  that  is  fometimes  neceffary  in  breaking  and 
managing  a  horfe.  ' 

You  will  never  ride  well  unlefs  you  be  very  atten- 
tive and  aftive,  without  precipitancy,  in  not  lofino-  or 
milling  your  limes,  and  in  giving  the  aid  feafonably, 
for  without  that  you  will  accullom  yotir  horfe  todofc 
upon  it.  If  your  horfe  does  nut  obey  the  aids  of  the 
calves  of  your  legs,  help  him  with  the  fpur,  and  give 
him  a  prick  or  two. 

This  forrel  horfe  has  his  aids  very  nice  ;  that  is,  he 
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takes  them  with  a  great  deal  ol  facility  and  vigour: — 
this  gentleman  gives  his  aids  very  tine,  that  is,  he 
imitates  and  lULizes  up  the  horfc  feafonably,  and  helps 
him  at  jull  turns,  in  order  to  make  him  mark  his  time 
or  motions  juftly. — The  barb  knows  the  aid  ;  he  obeys 
or  anfwers  the  aids,  he  takes  tlujm  finely. — You  do  not 
give  the  aids  of  the  cavelon  with  difcretion;  you  make 
a  correftion  ef  them,  which  will  baulk  your  horfe.  bee 
Brauiller. 

Inner  aids.  Outer  aids.  The  inner  heel,  inner 
leg,  inner  rein,  &e.  are  called  inner  aids  ;  the  outer 
heel,  outer  leg,  outer  rein,  &c.  are  called  outer  aids. 
See  Helps. 

AIR,  is  a  cadence  and  liberty  of  motion,  accommo- 
dated to  the  natural  difpolition  oi  the  horle,  which 
makes  him  work  in  the  manage  and  rife  with  obedience, 
meafure,  and  juftnefs  of  time.  Some  riding -mailers 
take  the  word  Air  in  a  ftri£l  fenfe,  gs  fignitving  the 
manage  that  is  higher,  flower,  and  more  artful  or  de- 
figned  than  the  hrra  a  terra;  but  others  give  it  a  larger 
fignification,  including  under  that  fenfe,  a  terra  a  terra; 
for  if  a  horfe  manages  well  in  a  terra  a  terra,  they  fay 
the  horfeman  has  happily  hit  the  air  of  the  horfe  ;  in 
general  the  walk,  trot,  and  gallop,  aie  not  accounted 
airs,  and  yet  foine  very  good  ri.iing-maltcrs  would  un- 
derrtand  by  air,  the  motion  of  the  horfe's  legs  upon  a 
gallop.  For  inftance,  they  will  fay  fuch  a  horfe  has 
not  the  natural  air;  that  is,  he  bends  his  fore-legs  too 
little;  you  (hould  give  or  form  an  air  to  your  horfe, 
for  he  has  no  natural  air.  and  fince  his  haunches  are  very 
good  he  is  capable  of  the  manage,  il  you  do  but  learn 
him  an  air. 

All  your  horfes  have  an  air  naturally;  that  is,  they 
have  motion  enough  with  their  loie-Iegs  to  take  a  ca- 
dence, if  they  are  put  to  work  at  terra  a  terra : — this 
horfe  always  takes  his  leffon  with  his  own  air: — fix  or 
confirm  that  horfe  in  the  air  he  has  taken : — this  Ibrrel 
takes  the  air  of  the  eurvets,  but  that  prefents  himfelf 
with  an  air  caprioles  : — this  mare  has  no  inclination  nor 
difpofition  to  thefe  airs  :  are  terms  ufed  in  the  manage. 
SeePESATE. 

High  airs,  or  high  manage,  are  the  motions  of  a 
horfe  that  rifes  higher  than  terra  a  terra,  and  works  at 
curvets,  balotades,  croupades,  and  caprioles.  In  re- 
gard that  horfe  has  the  beginning  or  firll  ileps  of  railed 
airs,  and  of  himfelf  affe^'ts  a  high  manage,  you  ought 
to  ufe  this  his  difpofition  dilcreetly,  that  lie  may  not  be 
difheartened  or  baulked;  for  your  high  airs  make  a 
horfe  angry  when  he  is  too  much  put  to  it  ;  and  you 
ought  to  fupply  his  (houldeis  veiy  well  before  you  put 
him  to  leap.     See  Fesate  and  Leafing. 

AIRING  OF  Horses.  Ainng  brings  fev.cral  ad- 
vantages to  horfes. 

Fi^y  It  purifies  their  blood,  (if  the  air  be  clean  and 
pure)  it  purges  the  body  from  many  grofs  and  fntfoca- 
ting  humours,  and  fo  hardens  and  enlcams  a  horfe's  fai, 
that  it  is  not  near  lo  liable  to  be  dillblved  by  ordinary 
cxcrcife. 

Secondly,  It  teaches  him  how  lo  let  his  wind  rnkc 
equally,  and  keep  time  with  the  other  adions  and  mo- 
tions of  his  body. 

'Jbirdly,  It  Iharpens  the  appetite,  and  provoker  the 


ftomach,  (which  is  of  great  advantage  both  to  Gdlkpen 
and  Hiinlen,  which  are  apt  to  lo(e  their  ilomach  eitlier 
through  excefs  or  want  ot  exercife  ;)  tor  the  fliarpnefs 
of  the  air  w^ill  drive  the  horfe's  natural  heat  from  the 
outward  to  the  inward  pans,  which  heat,  by  furthering 
concoftion,  creates  an  appetite. 

Markham  direfts,  ii  a  horfe  be  very  fat,  to  air  him 
heioie/iui-nje,  and  alter  jun-jeiinig  \  and  anoUver  autlior 
fays,  that  nothing  is  more  wholefome  than  «arly  and 
late  airings:  others  again  do  not  approve  ot  this,  and 
urge,  that  as  all  things  that  any  ways  hindcj-  ttie  Ihength 
and  vigour  of  nature  are  to  be  avoided  ;  now  that  ex- 
tremity of  cold,  and  being  out  early  and  late  do  fo,  is 
evidently  feen  by  horfes  that  nm  broad  all  winter, 
which  however  hardly  bred  and  kept  with  the  belt  care 
and  fodder,  yet  cannot  by  any  means  be  advanced  to  fo 
good  cafe  in  winter,  as  an  inditferent  pafture  will  r^ife 
them  to  in  fumaier  :  and  as  this  holds  true  of  nocfurnal 
Colds,  it  mull  needs  be  verified  in  (ome  proportionate 
meafure  of  the  morning  and  ever.ing  dews,  and  that 
piercing  cold  which  is  obferved  to  be  more  imcnfe  at 
the  opening  and  clofe  of  the  day,  than  any  part  of  the 
niglit. 

Befides  that,  the  dews  and  moift  rimes  do  as  much 
injury  to  a  horle  as  the  fliarpeft  colds  or  frofts,  and  if 
a  horfe  is  any  ways  inclinable  to  calarrhu  rheums,  or 
any  other  cold  dillempers,  he  is  apt  to  have  the  hu- 
mours augmented,  and  the  difeafe  fenfibly  increafed  by 
thefe  early  and  late  airings. 

But  if  he  be  not  hjd  torth  to  air  till  the  fun  be  rifen, 
it  will  chear  his  fpirits ;  and  it  is  feen  that  all  horfes 
love  the  fun's  warmth,  as  in  thofe  that  lie  out  a-nights, 
who  will  repair  to  thofe  places  where  they  can  have 
moft  benefit  of  the  beams  of  the  fun,  after  he  is  rifen, 
to  relieve  them  from  the  coldnefs  ot  the  preceding 
night. 

And  beCdes  the  benefit  of  the  fun,  the  air  will  be 
more  mild  and  temperate,  as  that  it  will  rather  invigo* 
rate  than  prey  upon  his  fpirits,  and  more  increafe  his 
ftrength  than  impair  it. 

And  as  for  bringing  down  a  horfe's  fat,  we  need  not 
be  at  a  lofs  for  that,  and  to  keep  him  from  being  pur- 
five,  and  too  high  in  flclh,  to  reduce  him  to  cleaunefs, 
and  a  more  moderate  Hate  of  bod)' :  lor  it  is  but  keep- 
ing him  out  fo  much  longer  at  a  time,  both  morning 
and  evening,  and  you  will  undoubtedly  obtain  your  end 
by  fuch  long  airing,  joined  with  true  iound  lieals  ;  and 
it  is  from  the  length  of  airings  that  you  muil  e.xpefli 
to  bring  your  horle  to  a  pertctl  wind  and  true  courage. 
Mr.  Lawrence  fays,  no  arguments  can  be  required 
by  readers  of  common  fenfe,  in  fupport  of  the  ncceffiiy 
of  Exercise  forhoifcs  kept  within  doors;  that  is  to 
fay,  out  of  tlieir  natural  (late,  in  order  to  preferve  them 
Ml  health,  or  in  apt  condition  for  labour;  all  that  re* 
mains  is  to  remind  men  of  the  duty,  to  delcribe  its 
moll  advantageous  method,  and  due  portion.  In  truth, 
it  is  a  bufinefs  in  general  either  totally  iieglciled,  or 
conduced  upon  very  erroneous  principles. 

Kxercifc  is  two-fold,  either  calculated  for  cominoa 
occafions,  and  the  mere  prelervaiion  ol  health,  or  tor 
the  purpoft  of  titling  a  horle  to  undergo  extraordinary 
Tlw  hift  intent  may  be  fully  aidwercd  by 
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WALKit«G  EXERCisB  alone,  aiul  I  can,  from  long  ek- 
pcricnce,  alVure  thofe  keepers  ot  coach  and  road-horfes, 
wlio  fenri  their  boys  out  to  rattle  aiul  flurry  them  over 
the  hard  grouiiJ,  and  even  the  Hones  of  the  metropolis, 
bv  way  ot  falutary  cxarcile,  Phat  tlicy  are  mifcrahly 
wide  of  tlicir  mark  ;  hut  the  alifurdity  of  the  fdfct  is 
dreadful  indeed,  when  vsvj  know  that  even  linew-rtrain- 
ed,  grogiy,  and  tounJcred  horlcs,  are  txtrdjed  in  e\- 
afcHy  the  fame  mode,  and  often  up  and  down  the  llony 
mews  in  the  metropolis.  _ 

This  is  to  add  to  the  mifchicfs  of  real  labour,  inftcad 
of  imparting  the  benefits  of  recreation  ;  and  horfcs 
which  are  hot  and  choleric,  are  materially  injured  in 
temper  and  appetite,  by  the  ill-juJged  and  boilferons 
exercife  of  ordmary  ftable-lads.  Nobody  will  fuppofc 
thcfe  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  regular  grooms, 
and  convenient  grounds.  Wiiere  the  cafe  is  othermiie, 
a  liorle  may  be  kept  in  fine  condition  by  regular  and  faft 
walking,  befides  laeing  by  fuch  means  trained  to  that 
excellent  pace.  Two  hours  a  day,  either  at  once  or 
twice,  will  be  commonly  fufficient;  othervvife  four 
hours,  and  what  more  the  horfe  may  demand,  the 
owner  had  infinitely  better  perform  liimfelf,  than  intruft 
it  to  his  fervants.  Few  perfons  but  thofe  acquainted 
with  the  tadfics  of  regular  ftables,  have  adequate  ideas 
of  the  efficacy  of  walking  exercife,  in  keeping  down 
flefh,  opening  the  lungs,  and  facilitating  mufcular  ac- 
tion. I  have  heard  of  a  horfe  which  ran  three  four- 
mile  heats  over  the  fands  of  Leith,  without  having  pre- 
vioufly  had  a  fingle  canter. 

The  in-door  exercife  of  the  loofe-ftable  has  been  ad- 
verted to,  that  abroad  in  the  paddock,  orenclofed  yard, 
is  admirable,  where  a  horfe  may  be  daily  turned  out, 
the  weather  permitting,  with  or  without  his  fheet,  as 
he  has  been  accuftomed,  with  the  happieft  effects  to  his 
limbs  and  flclh.  Unfound  or  (liaken  horfcs  fhould  ne- 
ver be  permitted  to  exercife  thcmfelves,  but  where  con- 
venience admits  not,  they  ought  to  be  led,  never  ridden, 
on  any  llupid  or  indolent  pretence  whatever. 

AIRY,  or  AERY,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  reft  of 
a  haw  k  or  eagle. 

ALMOND  TUMBLER,  a  pigeon  well  known  by 
that  name  among  fancyers,  though  many  call  it  the 
ermine  tumbler.  It  was  originally  bred  from  the  com- 
mon tumbler,  which  in  fliape  and  make  it  refembles 
very  much.  It  is  efteemed  by  the  generality  of  fan- 
cyers,  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  pigeon  tribe.  The 
greater  the  variety  oi  colours  in  the  flight  and  tail,  par- 
ticularly if  the  ground  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  the 
greater  is  its  value  ;  for  thofe  of  a  fine  yellow  ground 
are  by  far  the  hardeft  to  acquire,  and  if  the  tail  is  fome- 
what  tinged  with  black,  it  is  an  additional  beauty. 
There  are  fomeof  thefe  pigeons  that  have  a  mixture  of 
three  colours  only,  yellow,  white,  and  black,  but 
thefe  are  by  no  means  common.  The  alinond  tumbler 
does  not  arrive  to  the  meridian  of  its  beauty,  till  it 
has  feveral  times  moulted,  but  when  it  is  very  old, 
changes  to  a  mottled,  fplalhed,  or  fome  other  colour. 
The  moft  approved  fancyers  advife  the  matching  of  a 
yellow,  a  fplaftied,  or  black  grizzle,  with  an  almond, 
and  by  that  means  heighten  the  colours ;  thofe  of  a 
black  colour  bred  from  almonds,  are  much  better  ftiaped 


about  the  head  and  beak  than  the  almonds  thcmfelves, 
and  the  tail  is  ficquently  handfomer  by  having  a  ftropg 
glow  ot  yellow  ;  this  kind  ni,iti4ied  with  an  almond  will 
produce  handiome  birds.  They  ohcn  produce  a  pale 
yellow  or  butt',  and  this  is  an  excellent  colour  to  match 
with  filch  as  are  very  high  grounded.  However  carc- 
tnlly  and  well  bred  thcle  pigeons  may  be,  a  faint  mix- 
ture of  afh  or  blue  will  foinetimcs  appear,  which  iscon- 
fidcred  rather  a  defeft. 

AMBLING;  a  nioiion  in  a  horfe  that  is  much  de- 
iired,  very  ufcful,  but  not  eifily  to  be  obtained  the 
right  way,  notwithftanding  the  vain  confidence  of  the 
various  profeftors  of  it,  who,  tho'  they  fo  boldly  affert 
the  iuccels,  yet  ditter  in  their  methods  to  eft'efl  it :  for 
lome  will  teach  it  in  new  ploughed  fields;  others  will 
teach  a  horfe  to  amble  from  the  gallop;  many  ufe  no 
better  way  for  it  than  by  weights 

Some  amble  in  hand,  not  ridden  ;  others  by  the  help 
of  thinner  (hoes,  made  on  purpole:  many  fold  fine  foft 
lifts  about  the  gambrels  of  the  horfe  ;  fome  amble  by 
the  hand  only,  others  ufe  the  tramel,  which  indeed  if 
rightly  managed  is  good  :  but  the  belt  way  of  all  is  to 
try  with  your  hands,  by  a  gentle  and  deliberate  racking 
and  thrulting  of  the  horfe  forward,  by  helping  him  in 
the  weak  part  oi  the  mouth  with  your  fnaffie,  which 
muft  be  fmooth,  big,  and  lull ;  and  corrcdling  him  firft 
on  one  fide,  then  on  another,  with  the  calves  of  your 
legs,  and  fonietimes  with  a  Ipur. 

If  you  can  make  him  of  himfelf  fall  into  an  amble, 
though  fhuffling  diforderly,  there  will  be  much  labour 
faved  ;  for  that  aptnefs  to  amble  will  make  him,  with 
more  eafe  and  lels  danger  in  the  ufe  of  the  tramel,  find 
the  motion  without  fturnbling  or  amazement ;  but  if  you 
find  he  will  by  no  means  either  apprehend  the  motions  or 
intentions,  then  ftruggle  not  with  the  animal,  but  fall 
to  the  ule  of  the  tramel,  which  fee  for  that  purpofe  un- 
der Tramel.     See  Riihs  for  Buying  Horjes. 

AMPHIBIOUS  Animals,  are  fuch  as  live  partly 
on  the  land  and  partly  in  the  water,  as  badgers,  otters, 
ducks,  &c. 

ANBURY,  or  AMBURY,  a  kind  of  wen,  or 
fpungy  wart,  growing  upon  any  part  of  a  b.orie's  body, 
kill  of  blood  ;  the  manner  o,f  curing  of  which,  is  to  tie 
it  about  hard  with  a  thread,  or  rather  with  a  horfe-hair, 
and  in  eight  davs  it  will  tall  oft',  then  ftrew  upon  it  the 
powder  of  verdigreafe  to  kill  it  at  the  root,  and  heal  it  up 
again  with  green  ointment  ;  but  if  it  be  fo  flat  that 
nothing  can  be  bound  about  it,  then  take  it  away  with 
an  incifion-knife  ciofe  to  the  ftcin,  or  elle  bum  it  with 
a  (harp  hot  iron,  cutting  it  round  about  fo  deep  as  to 
leave  none  of  the  root  behind  ;  and  after  having  applied 
turpentine  and  hog's  lard  melted  together,  heal  it  up  as 
before:  but  if  this  wart  grows  in  a  finewv  part,  where  a 
hot  iron  is  improper,  eat  out  the  core  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
or  white  fublinvate,  then  ftop  the  hole  with  flax  dipt  in 
the  white  of  an  egg,  for  a  day  or  two,  and  at  laft  dry  it 
up  with  unflaked  lime  and  honey. 

Or,  for  thefe  warts  put  3  ounces  of  powder  of  cop- 
peras in  a  crucible,  with  I  ounce  of  arlenic  powdered  ; 
place  the  crucible  in  the  middle  of  a  charcoal  fire,  ftir- 
ring  the  fubftance,  but  carefully  avoid  the  malignant 
fteams ;  wlten  the  matter  appears  fomewhat  reodilh, 
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take  the  crucible  ofF  the  fire,  and  after  it  is  cool,  break  I 
and  beat  the  matter  into  a  very  fine  powder,  incorporate 
4  ounces  ol  this  powder  with  5  ounces  of  album  rafis, 
and  make  an  ointment  to  be  applied  cold  to  warts, 
anointing  them  lightly  every  day,  and  they  will  fall  off 
like  kernels  of  nuts,  without  caufing  any  fwellings  in 
the  legs,  if  the  application  be  ordered  fo  as  only  the 
warts  be  anointed,  and  the  horfe  be  not  worked  or  ridden 
during  the  cure:  and  after  the  warts  fall  off,  drefs  the 
fore  with  the'Countefs's  ointment  ;  which  fee  defcribed. 
under  its  proper  head. 

ANGLING,  is  an  art,  which  as  it  pleads  great  an- 
tiquity, fo  the  knowledge  thereof  is  with  much  difficulty 
to  be  obtained  ;  but  fome  obfervations  concerning  it 
will  not  be  amifs.  And  firft,  the  angler  mufl:  remem- 
ber by  no  means  to  fifh  in  light  and  dazzling  apparel, 
but  his  cloathing  muft  be  ot  a  dark  fky  colour :  and  at 
the  places  where  he  ufes  to  angle,  he  fhould  once  in  four 
or  fivedays  call  in  corn  boiled  foit ;  if  for  carp  or  tench, 
oftener:  he  may  alfo  call  in  garbage,  bealts  livers, 
worms  chopt  in  pieces,  or  grains  fleeped  in  blood  and 
dried,  which  will  attraft  the  filh  thither  :  and  in  fi(hing, 
to  keep  them  together,  throw  in  halt  a  handful  of  grains 
of  ground  malt,  which  mull  be  done  in  ftill  water  ;  but 
in  a  (tream  you  muft  call  your  grains  above  your  hook, 
and  not  about  it,  for  as  they  float  from  the  hook,  fo  will 
they  draw  the  fifli  after  them.  Now  it  you  would  bait 
a  Hream,  get  fome  tin  boxes  made  full  of  holes  no  big- 
ger than  jufl  fit  for  a  worm  to  creep  through,  which  hll 
therewith,  and  having  faflened  a  plummet  to  fink  them, 
plunge  them  into  the  llream,  with  a  firing  faflened  there- 
to, that  they  may  be  drawn  out  at  pleafure  ;  by  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  holes  aforefaid,  the  worms  can  crawl 
out  but  very  leifurely,  and  as  they  crawl  the  filh  will 
xefort  about  them. 

Now  if  in  a  ftream  you  would  bait  for  falmon,  trout, 
umber,  or  the  like,  take  fome  blood,  and  therewith  in- 
corporate fine  clay,  barley  and  malt,  ground,  adding 
fome  water,  all  which  make  into  a  parte  with  ivy  gum, 
then  form  it  into  cakes  and  caft  them  into  the  ftream  : 
if  you  find  your  bait  take  no  efFcfcl  in  attra6ling  of  the 
filh,  you  may  conclude  fome  pike  or  perch  lurk  there 
to  feize  their  prey,  for  tear  of  which  the  fifh  dare  not  ven- 
ture thereabout  ;  take  therefore  your  troll,  and  let  your 
bait  be  either  brandlings  or  lob-worms,  or  you  may 
ufe  gentles  or  minows,  which  they  will  greedily  fnap 
at. 

As  for  your  rod,  it  muft  be  kept  neither  too  dwy  nor 
too  moift,  led  the  one  make  it  brittle,  and  the  other  rot 
ten  ;  and  if  it  be  fultry  dry  weather,  wet  your  rod  a  lit- 
tle before  you  angle,  and  having  ftruck  a  good  fifh,  keep 
your  rod  bent,  and  that  will  hinder  hiiti  from  running 
to  the  end  of  the  line,  whereby  he  will  cither  break  his 
hold  or  hook  :  and  if  you  would  know  what  bait  the 
fifh  loves  beft,  at  the  time  of  your  fifhing,  when  you 
have  taken  one,  flit  the  gill,  and  open  and  take  out  the 
ftomach,  opening  it  without  bruifin;^,  and  there  you  will 
find  what  he  fed  on  laft,  and  had  a  tancy  to,  whereby  you 
Biay  bait  your  hook  accordingly. 

When  you  fifli,  fhelier  yourfelf  under  fome  bufh  or 
tree,  fo  far  from  the  brink  of  the  river,  that  you  can  only 
difcernyour  float;  for  lilli  are  timorous,  and  very  cafy 


lobe  affiighted:  and  you  will  experimentally  find  the. 
beft  way  of  angling  with  a  fly,  is  down  the  river,  and 
not  up  ;  neither  need  you  ever  to  make  above  fix 
trials  in  a  place,  either  with  fly  or  ground  bait,  wiicn 
you  angle  for  trout,  for  by  that  time  he  will  either  otfer 
or  take,  or  refule  the  bait,  and  not  ftir  at  all ;  hut  if  you 
would  have  fiih  bite  eagerly,  and  without  :ufpicion,>  you 
may  prelent  them  witli  fuch  baits  as  thev  are  naturally 
inclined  to,  and  in  fuch  manner  as  thev  are  accullomed 
to  receive  them  ;  and  if  you  ufe  paftes  tor  baits,  you 
muft  add  flax  or  wool,  with  which  mix  a  little  butter  to 
preferve  it  from  walhing  off  the  hook :  and  laflly, 
obferve, 

That  the  eyes  of  fuch  fifties  as  you  kill,  are  moft  ex- 
cellent baits  on  the  hook  for  almoft  all  forts  of  filh. 

D'lreithm  for  Fly-fishing,  with  a  Liji  of  fuch  neceffary 
Ingredients  as  every  Angler  ftjmW  be  JuppUedwitb. 

Firft,  let  your  rod  be  light,  and  very  gentle,  the  beft 
are  ot  two  pieces,  (See  the  article  ROD)  and  let  not 
your  line  exceed,  (efpecially  for  three  or  four  links 
next  to  the  hook)  three  or  four  hairs  at  the  moil, 
though  you  may  fifh  a  little  ftronger  above  in  the  upper 
part  of  your  line:  but  if  you  can  attain  to  angle  with 
one  hair,  you  fhall  have  more  rifes  and  catch  more  fifh. 
You  muft  be  fure  not  to  cumber  yourfelf  with  too  long 
a  line,  as  moft  do  :  and  before  you  begin  to  angle,  en- 
deavour to  have  the  wind  on  your  back,  and  the  fun,  if 
it  fhines,  to  be  before  you,  and  to  fifli  down  the  flream ; 
and  carry  the  point  or  top  of  your  rod  downward,  hj 
which  means  the  fhadow  of  yourfelf  and  rod  will  be 
the  leaft  feen  by  the  fifh ;  for  the  fight  of  any  Ihadc 
alarms  the  fifh,  and  fpoils  your  fport,  of  which  you 
mufl  take  great  care.  In  the  middle  of-  March,  till 
which  time  a  man  fhould  not  catch  a  trout,  or  in  April, 
if  the  weather  be  dark,  or  a  little  windy  or  cloudy,  the 
beft  fifhing  is  w'ith  the  palmer- worm,  but  of  tbefe  there 
are  divers  kinds,  or  at  lealt  of  divers  colours  ;  thefe 
and  the  Muy-?iy  arc  the  ground  of  all  fly-angling,  which 
are  to  be  thus  made: 

Firft,  you  mull  arm  your  hook  with  the  line  in  the 
infide  of  it,  then  take  your  fciflars,  and  cut  fo  much  of 
a  brown  mallaril's  feather  as  in  your  own  reafon  will 
make  the  wings  of  it,  you  having  withal  regaid  to 
the  bignefs  or  littlenefs  of  your  hook ;  then  lay  the 
outmoil  part  of  your  feather  next  to  your  hook,  then 
the  point  of  your  feather  ndxt  the  ftiank  of  your  hook; 
and  having  fo  done,  whip  it  three  or  four  times  about 
the  hot)k  with  the  fame  filk  with  which  your  hook  was 
armed  ;  and  having  made  the  filk  fall,  lack  the  hackle 
of  a  cock  or  capon's  neck,  or  a  plover's  top,  which  is 
ufually  better;  take  off  the  one  fide  of  the  feather,  and 
then  take  the  hackle,  filk,  or  cicwel,  gold  or  filver 
thread,  make  thefe  fall  at  the  bent  of  the  hook ;  that 
is  to  fay,  below  your  arming  ;  then  vou  mufl  take  the 
hackle,  the  filver  or  gold  tiiread,  and  woik  it  up  to 
the  wings,  fhifting  or  ftill  removing  your  finger,  as 
you  turn  the  filk  about  the  hook  :  and  ftill  looking  at 
every  ftop  or  turn,  that  ^our  gold,  or  what  materials 
focvcr  you  make  your  fly  of,  do  lie  right  and  neatly  ; 
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and  if  yoii  find  they  do  fo,  wlicn  you  have  ma^de 
the  head,  make  all  fafl :  then  work  your  hackle  up  to 
the  head,  and  make  that  lafl  ;  and  with  a  needle  vr  pin 
divide  the  wing  into  two,  ■with  the  arming  (ilk  whip  it 
about  ciofs  ways  betwixt  the  wings,  and  with  your 
thumb  you  mult  turn  the  point  of  the  feather  towards 
the  bent  of  the  hook,  and  work  three  or  four  times 
about  the  Ihank  of  the  hook,  view  the  proportion,  and 
it  all  be  neat  and  to  your  liking,  i'aftcn. 

Indeed,  no  dircHion  can  be  given  to  make  a  tnan  of  a 
dull  eapacit)-  able  to  make  a  fl\-  well ;  and  )et  this,  witli  a 
little  pra8ice,  will  help  an  ingenious  angler  in  a  good 
degree:  but  to  fee  a  fiy  made  by  an  artilt  in  that  kind, 
is  the  beft  teaching  to  make  it ;  and  then  an  ingenious 
angler  may  walk  by  the  river  fide,  and  mark  what  flies 
fall  on  the  water  that  day,  and  catch  one  of  them,  if 
he  fees  the  trout  leap  at  a  f\y  of  that  kind;  having  al- 
vaj-s  liooks  ready  hung,  with  him,  and  having  a  bag 
alfo  always  with  him,  with  bear's  hair,  or  the  hair  of  a 
brown  or  fad-coloured  heifer,  hackles  of  a  cock  or  ca- 
pon, feveral  coloured  filks,  and  crewel  to  make  the 
body  of  the  By,  the  feathers  of  a  drake's  head,  black 
or  brown  fheep's  wool,  or  hog's  wool,  or  hair,  thread 
of  gold  and  of  filver  ;  filk  of  feveral  colours,  efpecially 
fad-coloured,  to  make  the  fly's  head  ;  and  tliere  be  alio 
other  coloured  feathers,  both  of  little  birds  and  of 
fpeckled  fowl ;  having  thofe  with  him  in  a  bag,  and 
trying  to  make  a  fly,  though  he  mifs  at  firif,  yet  fhall 
he  at  the  laft  hit  it  better,  even  to  fuch  a  perfection,  as 
rone  can  well  teach  him  ;  and  if  he  hit  to  make  his  Ry 
right,  and  have  the  luck  to  hit  alfo  where  there  is  ftore 
of  trouts,  a  dark  day,  and  a  right  wind,  he  will  catch 
fuch  numbers  of  them,  as  will  encourage  him  to  grow 
more  and  more  in  love  with  the  art  of  fly-making. 

Not  having  particularly  enumerated  the  materials 
ncceffary  for  fly-making,  it  will  not  be  improper,  once 
for  all,  to  do  it.  Firif,  you  muft  be  provided  with 
bear's  liair  of  divers  colours ;  as  grey,  dun,  light  and 
dark  coloured,  bright  brown,  and  that  which  fliines : 
alfo  camel's  hair,  dark,  light,  and  of  a  colour  between 
both:  badger's  hair,  or  fur:  fpaniel's  hair  from  behind 
the  ear,  light  and  dark  brown,  blackifli  and  black  : 
hog's  down,  which  may  be  had,  about  Chriftmas,  of 
butchers,  or  rather  of  thofe  that  make  brawn ;  it  fhould 
be  plucked  from  under  the  throat,  and  other  foft  places 
of  the  hog,  and  muft  be  of  the  following  colours,  viz. 
black,  red,  whitifh,  andfandy;  and  for  other  colours, 
you  may  get  them  dyed  at  a  d)er's ;  feal's  fur  is  to  be 
had  at  the  trunk-makers  ;  get  this  alfo  dyed  of  the  co- 
lours of  cow's  and  calf's  hair,  in  all  the  different  fhades, 
from  the  light  to  the  darkeft  brown  ;  you  will  then 
never  need  cow's  or  calf's  hair;  both  which  are  harfh, 
and  will  never  work  kindly,  nor  lie  liandfomcly :  get 
mohairs,  black,  blue,  purple,  white,  violet ;  Ifabella,' 
■which  colour  is  defcribed  as  of  a  bright  gold  colour  pur- 
ple :  philomot,  from  /eui/U  morle,  a  dead  leaf,  yellow 
and  orange  :  camlets,  both  hair  and  worfted,  blue,  yel- 
low, dun,  light  and  dark  brown,  red  violet,  purple, 
black,  horfe-flcfli,  pink,  and  orange  colours.  Some 
Irecommend  the  hair  of  abortive  colts  and  calves ;  but 
feal's  fur,  dyed  as  above,  is  much  better. 

A  piece  of  an  old  Turkey  carpet  will  furnifh  excel- 


lent dubbing,  untwlft  the  yarn,  and  pick  out  the  wool, 
carefully  Icparating  the  different  colours,  and  la)' it  by. 

Some  ufe  for  dubbing  barge  fail,  concerning  which 
the  reader  is  to  know,  that  the  fails  of  weft-country  aild 
other  barges,  when  old,  arc  ufually  conveited  into 
tilts,  under  which  there  is  almoft  a  continual  finoke 
arifing  from  tlie  fire  and  the  fleam  of  the  beef-kettle 
which  all  fuch  barges  carry,  and  which,  in  lime,  dyes 
the  tilt  of  a  fine  brown  ;  this  would  be  excellent  dub- 
bing, but  that  the  material  of  thcfc  fails  is  fheep's  woo), 
which  foaks  in  the  water,  and  foon  becomes  very  heavy : 
however,  get  of  this  as  niany  diffeicnt  (hades  as  you 
can,  and  have  feal's  fur  and  hog-wool,  dyed  to  match 
them  ;  which,  by  reafon  they  are  more  turged,  flifF, 
and  light,  and  fo  float  better, "are  in  mofl  cafes  to  be 
preferred  to  woriled,  crewels,  and,  indeed,  to  every 
other  kind  of  wool  ;  and  obfervc  that  the  hog  wool  is 
belt  for  large,  and  the  feal's  fur  for  fmall  flies. 

Get  alfo  furs  of  the  following  animals,  viz  ihefquir- 
rel,  particularly  from  his  tail  ;  fox  cub,  from  the  tail 
wheie  It  is  downv,  and  of  an  afh-cohjur;  an  old  fox, 
an  old  otter,  otter  cub,  badger,  fulimart,  or  filmart ;  a 
hare,  from  the  neck,  where  it  is  of  the  colour  of  with- 
ered fern;  and,  above  all,  the  yellow  iur  of  the  mar- 
tern,  from  the  gills  or  fpots  under  the  jaws.  All  thefe, 
aiid  almolt  every  other  kind  of  fur,  are  cafily  got  at  the 
furrier's. 

Hackles  are  a  very  important  article  in  fly-making  : 
they  are  the  long  (lender  fe:ithers  that  hang  from  the 
head  of  a  cock  down  his  neck  ;  there  may  alfo  be  fine 
ones  got  from  near  his  tail;  be  careful  that  they  are  not 
too  rank,  which  they  arc  when  the  fibres  are  more  than 
half  an  inch  long  ;  and  for  fome  purpofes  thefe  are  much 
too  big  :  be  provided  with  thofe  of  the  following  co- 
lours, viz.  red,  dun,  yellowifh,  white,  orange,  and 
perfect  black,  and  whenever  you  meet,  alive  or  dead, 
with  a  cock  of  the  game-breed,  whofe  hackle  is  of  a 
(trong  brown-red,  never  fail  to  buy  him  ;  but  obfervc 
that  the  feathers  of  a  cock  chicken,  be  they  ever  fo 
fine  for  (hape  and  colour,  are  good  for  little  ;  for  they 
are  too  downy  and  weak  to  ftand  ereft  alter  they  are 
once  wet,  and  fo  are  thofe  of  the  Bantom  cock. 

Feathers  are  abfolutely  neceffary  lor  the  wings,  and 
other  parts  of  flies  ;  get  therefore  leathers  from  the  back 
and  other  parts  of  the  wild  mallard,  or  drake,  the  fea- 
thers of  a  partridge,  efpecially  thofe  red  ones  that  are 
in  the  tail  :  feathers  from  a  cock  pheafant's  breaft  and 
tail,  the  wings  of  a  blackbird,  a  brown  hen,  of  a  ftai'- 
ling,  a  jay,  a  land-rail,  throllle,  a  fieldfare,  and  a 
water  coot ;  the  feathers  from  the  crown  of  the  pewit, 
plover,  or  lapwing ;  green  and  copper-coloured  pea- 
cock's and  black  oitrich  herlc  ;  feathers  from  a  heron's 
neck  and  wings ;  and  remember,  that  in  moft  inffances, 
where  thedrake'.sor  wild  mallard's  feather  ishereafterdi- 
reded,  that  from  a  l^arling's  wings  will  do  much  bptter, 
as  being  ol  a  finer  grain,  and  lefs  fpungy. 

Be  provided  with  marking  filk  of  all  colours,  fine 
but  very  ftiung,  flaw  filk,  gold  and  filver  flatted  wire 
or  twift,  a  fharp  knife,  hooks  of  allfizes,  hog's  briftles 
for  loops  to  your  flies,  fl-.oemaker's  wax,  a  large  needle 
to  raife  your  dubbing  when  flatted  with  working,  and 
a  fmall  but  fliarp  pair  of  fciflars. 
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And  laillv,  if  any  materials  rcqiiire(3  in  the  fobfe-  I 
quent  lil^  of  flics  may  have  been  omitted  in  the   fore-  i 
going  catalogue,  be  careful  to  add  them  to  yoin  lormer 
liock,  as  often  as  you  fhall  find  any  fuch  ominions. 

Remember,  with   all   your  dubbing,    to   mix   bear's 
hair  and  hog's  wool,  which  are  ftifF,  and  not  apt  to  im-  I 
bibe  the  water,  as  the  fine  furs,  and  moft  other  kind  of  i 
dubbing  do :  and  remember  alfo,  tliat  martern's  fur  is  : 
the  belt  yellow  you  can  ufe. 

The  ufc  of  a  bag  is  attended  with  many  inconveni-  I 
ences,  of, which,  the  mixing  and  wafbng  your  materials  j 
are  not  the  leall :  to  prevent  which  the  following  me-  I 
fhod  is   recommended  :    take  a  piece  of   fine   grained 
parchment,  of  i'even  inches  by  nine,  and  fold  it  fo  that 
the  fize  and  proporiion  of  it  will  be  that  of  a  fmall  ofla- 
To  volume  ;  then  open  it,  and  throu;;h  the  firft  leaf, 
with  a  fharp  penknife  and  ruler,  make  three  crofs  cuts, 
at  the  fame  proportionable  diftance  as  thofe  in  Fig.  I, 
in  the  Puite  of  FrsHiNG  Instruments,  and  with  a  nee- 
dle and  filk  ftitch  the  two  leaves  together,  as  in  that  fi- 
gure ;   let  each  of  the  margins  be  half  an  inch  at  leaft. 

Then  with  a  pair  ot  compalTes,  take  the  dillance 
from  A  to  B,  and  fet  it  in  the  middle  of  a  fmall  ;;iece  of 
parchment;  and  likewife  fet  on  the  fame  diftance  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  at  each  extremity  cut  off,  with  a 
penknife  and  ruler,  the  fpare  parchment,  obferving 
that  the  fides  are  exaftly  parallel. 

At  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  top,  make  a 
cut  through  the  firfl  snd  third  divifions,  and,  with  a 
pair  of  fcilfars,  fiiip  out  the  loofe  pieces. 

Then  fet  on  the  dillance  from  A  to  C,  and  cut  as  be- 
fore, leaving  the  middle  divifion  an  inch  longer  at  bot- 
tom than  the  others :  when  this  is  done,  your  parch- 
ment will  have  tlie  Ihape  and  proportion  of  Fig.  2.  and 
you  may  cut  tlie  upper  flap  as  it  appears  there. 

Ee  careful  that  the  cuts,  and  indeed  all  your  work, 
are  exaftly  fquarc  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  turn  in  the 
fides  and  ends  of  the  parchment,  fo  cut  as  before,  and 
prefs  the  folds  with  a  folding-flick,  and  you  have  one 
pocket,  fhaped  as  Fig.  3.  which  put  into  the  firll  parti- 
tion. 

Purfue  the  fame  method  with  the  fame  pockets,  and 
thofe  for  the  other  partitions ;  and  in  this  manner 
proceed  til!  you  have  completed  fix  leaves,  which 
are  to  make  the  firfl  ot  your  book  ;  the  larger  of 
thcfe  pockets  are  to  fold  hog's  wool,  feal's  fur,  and 
bear's  hair,  and  the  fmaller  the  finer  turs  ;  which  are 
tho.'c  of  the  martern,  fox  cub,  ijc. 

Jn  each  of  the  fi:<  divifions,  in  every  leaf,  with  a 
fadler's  hollow  puncli,  make  a  hole ;  to  which  end 
take  a  thin  narrow  flick  of  beach,  or  ^ny  hardifh 
wood,  and  when  the  pocket  is  in  its  place,  put  the 
flick  down  into  the  pocket,  and,  obferving  the  center 
of  the  divifion,  give  the  punch  a  fmart  blow  with  a 
mallet  ;  thefe  holes  will  fliew  what  is  contained  in 
«ac  h  of  the  pockets. 

The  next  leaf  may  be  finglo;  (litch  it  acrofs  with 
double  filk  diagonally,  and  crofs  thofe  Hitches  wiili 
others,  and  the  fpaccs  will  he  of  a  lozenge-fliape ; 
ttt  the  ftiichcs  be  half  an  inch  it>  length;  into  thcfe 
you  arc  to  Hick  your  dubbing,  when  mixed  ready  for 
ufc. 


The  next  leaf  fhould  be  double,  ditched  with  a  mar- 
gin as  the  others  ;  and  through  the  tiill  told  cut  a  lo- 
zenge, as  big  as  the  fize  will  allow  cf;  into  this  you 
may  tuck  three  or  four  wings  of  fmiill  biidb,  as  the  ftar- 
ling,  land  rail,  throftle,  >Jt-.  At  the  back  of  this  leaf 
few  two  little  parchment  fliaps,  of  half  an  inch  wide, 
very  ifrong;  through  which  put  a  fmall,  but  very  neat 
and  fharp  pair  of  fciflars. 

You  may,  on  another  fingle  leaf,  make  four  or  five 
crofs  bars  of  long  flitches,  through  vihich,  as  well  on 
the  back,  as  the  lorefide,  )ou  may  put  large  feathers, 
namely,  thofe  of  a  cock  pheafant's  tail,  a  rudiiy  brown 
hen,  i^c. 

The  next  three  leaves  fliould  be  double  ;  flitch  them 
thn.ugh  the  middle,  from  fide  10  fide,  and  with  the 
compalfes  defcribe  a  circTe  ct  ab'Ut  an  inch  and  half 
diameter;  cut  out  the  parhincnt  wuhin  the  circle; 
under  fome  of  the  margins,  when  the  leaves  are  fliiched 
together,  you  may  tuck  peacock's  and  oflrich  herle, 
and  in  others  lay  neatly  the  golden  feathers  of  a  phea- 
fant's bieaft,  and  the  gray  and  dyed  yellow  mail  of  a 
mallard. 

Three  double  leaves  more,  with  only  two  large 
pockets  in  each,  may  be  allotted  tor  filk  of  various 
colours,  gold  and  filver  twift,  and  other  odd  things; 
fix  fingle  leaves  more  will  compleat  your  book  ;  lUtcti 
them  from  fide  to  fide  with  diflances  of  half  an  inch, 
and  crofs  thofe  flitches  with  others,  from  top  to  bottom, 
with  fomewhat  greater  diflances  ;  and  into  every  other 
fpace,  reckoning  from  top  to  bottom,  lay  neatly  and 
fmoothly  a  flarling's  feather;  do  the  fame  on  the  back- 
fide,  and  fo  for  two  leaves. 

The  other  leaves  you  may  fill  with  land-rail's  and 
other  fmall  feathers,  plovers  tops,  and  red  and  black 
hackles. 

The  firfl  and  lafl  leaves  of  your  book  may  be  double. 
Hitched  in  the  middle,  from  fide  to  fide,  but  open  at 
the  edges  :  which  will  leave  you  four  p  ckets  like  thofe 
of  a  common  pocket-book  ;  into  which  )ou  may  put 
hooks,  and  a  fmall  piece  of  wax,  wrapped  in  a  bit  of 
glove-leather. 

To  the  page  that  contains  the  mixed  dubbings,  there 
fhould  be  an  index,  referring  to  every  divilion  contained 
in  it,  and  exprefllng  what  fl)'  each  mixture  is  for. 

When  your  book  is  thus  prepared,  fend  it  to  the 
binder,  with  dirc6lions  to  bind  it  as  ftrong  as  pofilble  ; 
let  him  leave  a  flap  to  one  of  the  boards,  and  (alien  to 
it  a  yard  of  ribband  to  tic  it. 

The  ufeiulnefsand  manifold  conveniences  of  a  book 
are  apparent;  and  whoever  \\ill  be  at  the  pains  of 
making  fuch  a  one  as  this,  will  find  it  preferable  to  a 
magaxinc-bag. 

Pike  Angling. 

The  pike  loves  a  flill,  Hiady,  unfrequented  water, 
and  ulually  lies  amongll  or  near  weeds  ;  fuch  as  flags, 
buhufhes,  candocks,  reeds,  or  in  the  gicen  tog  that 
foinetimes  covers  flandmg  waters,  though  ho  will  fomc- 
times  fiiool  out  into  the  clear  Hream.  He  is  fometimcs 
caught  at  the  top,  and  in  the  middle,  and  often,  efpc- 
cially  in  cold  weather,  at  the  bottom. 

Pikes 
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Pikes  arc  called  jacks  till  they  become  twenty-four 
inches  long. 

The  bait  for  pike,  bcfide  thofe  mentioned  under  the 
Article  Pike,  are  a  (nial!  trout,  the  loach  and  miller's 
thumb,  the  head  end  ot  an  eel,  with  the  Ikiii  taken  off 
below  the  tins,  a  fmall  jack,  a  lob-worm,  and  in  win- 
ter, the  tat  of  bacon.  And  notwithrtanding  what  others 
fay  againft  baiting  with  a  perch,  it  is  confidently  alFert- 
ed,  that  pikes  have  been  taken  with  a  fmall  percli,  when 
neither  a  roach  nor  bleak  would  tempt  them. 

Obfervc  that  all  )-our  baits  for  pike  mufl:  be  as  frefli 
as  poffibie.  Living  baits*  you  mav  take  with  you  in  a 
tin  kettle,  changing  the  water  often  \  and  dead  ones 
fhould  be  carried  in  irclh  bran,  which  will  dry  up  the 
moillure  that  othcrwife  would  infect  and  rot  them. 

A  method  of  filhiiig  for  pike,  which  has  been  thouglit 
worthy  of  a  diftintt  treatifc  ;  for  which  method,  and 
for  the  Inap,  take  theie  directions ;  and  rtrft  for  troll- 
ing: 

And  note  that,  in  trolling,  the  head  of  the  bait-fifh 
mufl  be  at  the  bent  of  the  hook  ;  whereas,  in  fifhing 
at  the  fnap,  the  hook  mull  come  out  at  or  near  his  tail. 
But  the  elfential  difference  between  thefe  two  methods 
is,  that  in  the  former  the  pike  is  always  luffercd  to 
pouch  or  fwallow  the  bait,  but  in  the  latter  you  are  to 
ftrike  as  foon  as  he  has  taken  it. 

The  rod  for  trolling  lliould  be  about  three  yards  and 
a  half  long,  with  a  ring  at  the  top  for  the  line  to  run 
through ;  you  may  fit  a  trolling-top  to  your  fly-rod, 
which  need  only  he  flronger  than  the  common  fly-top. 

Let  your  line  be  of  green  or  Iky-coloured  filk,  thirty 
yards  in  length,  which  will  make  it  neceffary  to  ufe 
the  winch,  as  is  before  direfted,  with  a  fwivel  at  the 
end. 

The  common  troUing-hook  for  a  living-bait,  con- 
fifts  ol  two  large  hooks,  with  one  common  ihank,  made 
of  one  piece  of  wire,  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  placed  back  to  back,  fo  that  the  points  may  not 
Hand  in  a  right  line,  but  incline  fo  much  inwards,  as 
that  the  Ihank  may  form  an  angle  little  lefs  than  equi- 
lateral. At  the  top  of  the  Ihank  is  a  loop  left  in  the 
bending  the  wire,  to  make  the  hook  double,  through 
■which  is  put  a  llrong  twilled  brafs  wire  of  about  fix 
inches  long ;  and  to  this  is  looped  another  fuch  link, 
but  both  fo  loofe  that  the  hook  and  the  lower  link  may 
have  room  to  play  :  to  the  end  of  the  line  fallen  a  llcel 
fwivel. 

But  tlferc  is  a  fort  of  trolling-hook  different  from 
that  already  defcribed,  and  to  which  it  is  thought  pre- 
ferable, which  will  require  another  management ;  this 
is'no  more  than  two  linglc  hooks  tied  back  to  back 
with  a  llrong  piece  of  gimp  between  the  fhanks  ;  in  the 
whipping  the  hooks  and  the  gimp  together,  make  a 
fmall  loop,  and  take  into  it  two  links  ot  chain  of  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  diameter  ;  and  into  the  lower  link, 
by  means  of  a  fmall  ftaple  of  wire,  fallen,  by  the 
greater  end,  a  bit  of  lead  of  a  conical  figure,  and  fome- 
what  fharp  at  the  puint.  Thefe  liooks  are  to  be  had  at 
the  fiftiing-tackle  Ihops,  ready  fitted  up  ;  but  fee  the 
form  of  them,  Fig.  5. 

This  latter  kind  of  hook  is  to  be  thus  ordered,  viz. 
put  the  lead  into  the  mouth  of  the  bait-fifh,  and  fow  it 


up,  the  fiflr  will  live  fomc  lime;  and  though  the 
weight  of  the  lead  will  keep  his  head  down,  he  will 
fwim  with  ncaily  the  fame  eafc  as  if  at  liberty. 

But  if  yoLi  noil  with  a  dead  bait,  a^  fome  do,  for  a 
reafon  which  tlie  angler  will  be  glad  to  know,  viz. 
that  a  living-bait  makes  too  great  a  iLiughter  among 
the  fiflr,  do  it  with  a  hook,  of  wiiich  the  following  para- 
graph contains  a  deftription. 

llet  tlie  ihank  be  about  fix  inches  long,  and  leaded 
from  the  middle  as  low  as  the  bent  of  tiie  hook,  to 
which  a  piece  of  very  flrong  gimp  mull  be  faltened  by  a 
flaple,  and  two  links  of  chain  ;  the  Ihank  mult  be 
bai bed  like  a  dart,  and  the  lead  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
I'quare:  the  barb  of  the  fhank  murt  Ifind  like  the  fluke 
of  an  anchor,  which  is  placed  in  a  contrary  direClion  to 
that  of  the  Hock,  fee  I'ig.  6.  Let  the  gimp  be  about  a 
foot  l»ng,  and  to  the  end  thereof  fix  a  fwivtd  :  to  bait 
it,  thruil  the  barb  of  the  fiiank  into  the  mouth  of  the 
bait-filh,  and  bring  it  out  at  the  fide  near  the  tail : 
when  the  barb  is  thus  brought  through,  it  cannot  re- 
turn, and  the  fifh  Will  lie  perleclly  ftraight,  a  circum- 
ftancc  that  renders  the  trouble  of  tying  the  tail  unne- 
ceflary. 

There  is  yet  another  fort  of  trolling  hook,  which  is, 
indeed,  no  other  than  what  moll  writers  on  this  fubjeft 
have  mentioned ;  whereas  the  others,  here  defcribed, 
are  late  improvements  ;  and  this  is  a  hook,  either  fingle 
or  double,  with  a  long  (liank,  leaded  about  three  inches 
up  the  wire  with  a  piece  of  lead  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  fquare  at  the  greater  or  lower  end  ;  fix  to  the 
flrank  an  armed  wire  about  eight  inches  long :  to  bait 
this  hook  thrufl  your  wire  into  the  mouth  ot  the  fifli, 
quite  through  his  belly,  and  out  at  his  tail,  placing 
the  wire  fo  as  that  the  point  of  the  hook  may  be  even 
with  the  belly  of  the  bait-fifli,  and  then  tie  the  tail  of 
the  fifli  with  (Irong  thread,  to  the  wire;  fome  fallen  it 
with  a  needle  and  thread,  which  is  a  neat  way. 

Both  with  the  troll  and  at  the  fnap,  cut  away  one  of 
the  fins  of  the  bait-fifh  clofe  at  the  gills,  and  another 
behind  the  vent  on  the  contrary  fide,  which  will  make 
it  play  the  better. 

The  bait  being  thus  fixed,  is  to  be  thrown  in,  and 
kept  in  conftant  motion  in  the  water,  foineti;nes  fuffer- 
ed  to  fink,  then  gradually  railed  ;  now  drawn  with  the 
flream,  and  then  againit  it,  fo  as  to  counterfeit  the 
motion  ot  .a  finuU  filh  in  fwimming.  It  a  pike  is  near 
he  millakes  the  bait  tor  a  living  filh,  feizes  it  with  pro- 
digious greedinefs,  goes  off  with  it  to  his  hold,  and  in 
about  ten  minutes  pouches  it.  When  he  has  thus 
fwallowed  the  bait,  you  will  fee  the  line  move,  which 
is  the  lignal  for  flrikiug  him  j  do  this  %vith  two  lufty 
jerks,  and  then  play  him. 

The  other  way  of  taking  pike,  viz.  with  the  fnap,  is 
as  follows  : 

Let  the  rod  be  twelve  feet  long,  very-  llrong  and  ta- 
per, with  a  llrong  loop  at  the  lop  to  fallen  your  line  to  ; 
your  line  liullbe  about  a  foot  (liorter  than  the  rod, 'and 
much  Itronger  than  the  trolling-line.  ■ 

And  here  it  is  neceffary  to  be  remembered,  'that 
there  are  two  ways  of  flapping  foi  pike,  viz.  with 
the  live  and  with  the  dead  liiap. 

For  the  live  fnap,  there  is  no  kind  of  hook  fo  proper 
C  2  "  ■  4s 
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as  the  double  fpring  hook  ;  the  form  whereof,  in  two 
views,  is  given  in  the  plates,  Fig.  7.  and  8.  To  bait 
it.  nothing  move  is  ncccllaiy  than  to  hang  the  bait-fifh 
fart  by  the  back  fin  to  the  middle  hook,  where  he  will 
live  a  long  time. 

Of  hooks  for  the  dead  fnap  there  are  many  kinds. 
Fig.  9.  of  the  plate,  is  a  rcprefcntation  ot  one,  which 
after  repeated  trials,  has  been  found  to  excel  all  others 
hitherto  known  ;  the  dcfcription  and  ufe  ot  it  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  Whip  two  hooks,  of  about  three-eighths  ot  an 
inch  in  the  bent,  to  a  piece  of  gimp,  in  the  manner 
diretlcd  for  that  troUing-hook,  a  view  of  which  is 
given  in  the  pintc,  Fig.  5.  Then  take  a  piece  ot  lead, 
oi  the  fame  lizc  and  figure  as  dircBed  for  the  troUing- 
hook  above-mentioned,  and  drill  a  hole  through  it  from 
end  to  end;  to  bait  it,  take  a  long  needle,  or  wne; 
enter  it  in  at  the  fide,  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
tail,  and  with  it  pafs  the  gimp  between  the  fkin  and 
the  ribs  of  the  fi(h,  bring  it  out  at  his  mouth  ;  then  put 
the  lead  over  the  gimp,  draw  it  down  into  the  fifh's 
throat,  and  pref's  his  mouth  clofe.  and  then,  having  a 
fwivel  to  your  line,  hang  on  the  gimp. 

In  throwing  the  bait,  oblerve  the  rules  given  for 
trolling;  but  remember,  that  the  more  you  keep  it  in 
motion,  the  nearer  it  refembles  a  living  fifli. 

When  you  have  a  bite,  ftrike  immediately  the  con- 
trary way  to  that  which  the  head  of  the  pike  lies,  or  to 
■which  he  goes  with  the  bait;  if  you  cannot  find  which 
Way  his  head  lies,  ftrike  upright  with  two  fmart  jerks, 
retiring  backwards  as  faff  as  you  can,  till  you  have 
brough-.  him  to  a  landing-place,  and  then  do  as  before 
is  direifted. 

As  the  pike  fpawns  in  March,  and  before  that  month 
livers  are  feldom  in  order  for  filhing,  it  will  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  begin  trolling  till  April;  after  the  weeds 
"will  be  apt  to  be  troublefome.  But  the  prime  month 
in  the  year  for  trolling  is  O.-^ober,  when  the  pike  are 
fattened  by  their  fummer's  feed,  the  weeds  are  rotted, 
and  by  the  falling  of  the  waters  the  harbours  of  the  fifh 
are  eafily  found. 

Chule  to  troll  in  clear,  and  not  muddy  water,  and  in 
windy  weatiier,  if  the  wind  be  not  calierly. 

Some  ufe  in  tro'.ling  and  fnapping  two  or  more  fwi- 
vels  to  their  line,  by  means  whereot  the  twjffing  ol  the 
line  is  prevented,  the  bait  plays  more  freely,  and, 
though  dead,  is  made  to  appear  as  if  alive;  which,  in 
rivers,  is  donbtlcfs  an  excellent  way  :  but  tliofe  who  can 
like  to  filh  in  ponds  or  ftill  waters,  will  find  very  little 
occafion  for  niore  than  one. 

The  i)ike  is  alfo  to  be  caught  with  a  minnow,  for 
which  method  take  the  following  directions  : 

Get  a  (ingle  hc^ok,  fleiider,  and  long  in  the  fhank  ; 
let  it  rcfcinbic  the  fliapc  of  a  Ihepherds  crook  ;  put  lead 
upon  it,  as  thick  near  the  bent  as  will  go  into  the  niin- 
Viow's  mouth;  place  the  point  of  the  hook  dircifly  up 
the  face  of  the  fi(h ;  let  the  rod  be  as  long  as  you  can 
bandfomely  manage,  with  a  line  of  the  fanoe  length, 
caft  up  and  down,  and  manage  it  as  when  you  tn)ll  with 
arvy  other  bait :  if,  v/hcn  the  pike  has  taken  your  bait, 
he  runs  to  the  end  of  the  line  before  he  hath  gorged  it, 
do  not  flrike,  but  hold  ftiil  only,  and  he  will  reiiirii 
back  and  fwallow  it  :  but  if  you  ufe  that  bait  with  a 
troll,  I  rather  prefer  it  before  any  bait  that  I  know. 


In  landing  a  pike  great  caution  is  neceflary,  for  his 
bite  is  efteemed  venomous :  the  beft  and  fafefl  hold 
you  can  take  of  him  is  by  the  head,  in  doing  which, 
place  your  thumb  and  finger  in  iis  eyes. 

It  you  go  any  great  dirtance  trom  home,  you  will  find 
it  necciTary  to  carry  with  you  many  more  things  than 
are  here  enumerated,  moft  of  which  may  be  very  well 
contained  in  a  wicker  punier  of  about  twelve  inches 
wide,  and  eight  high,  and  put  into  a  hawking-bag,  of 
the  fonn  as  in  Fig.  10.  The  following  is  a  lift  of  the 
inoft  material  ingredient*  :  A  rod  with  a  Ipare  top, 
lines  coiled  up,  and  neatly  laid  in  round  flat  boxes ; 
fpare  links,  fingle  hairs,  waxed  thread,  and  filk ; 
plummets  of  various  fixes,  of  the  form  of  Fig.  11. 
fioats  of  all  kinds,  and  Ipare  caps :  worm-bags,  and  a 
gentle-box,  Fig.  12.  in  the  plate;  hooks  of  all  fizes, 
lome  whi|>ped  two  fingle  hairs  ;  fhot,  fh  lemaker's  wax, 
in  a  very  fmall  gallipot  covered  with  a  bit  ot  leather; 
a  clearing  ring,  tied  to  about  fix  yards  of  ftiong  cord, 
of  the  fhape  of  Fig.  13.  the  ufe  of  this  is  to  diTcngage 
your  hook  when  it  has  caught  a  weed,  cifr.  tn  which 
cafe  tzike  off  the  butt  oi  your  rod,  aud  flip  the  ring  over 
the  remaining  joints,  and  holding  it  by  the  cord,  let  it 
gently  tall;  a  landing-net,  tlie  hoop  whereof  muft  be 
ot  iron,  and  mai'e  with  joints  to  fold,  in  the  Ihane  of 
Fig.  14.  and  a  focket  to  hold  a  ftafp.  Fig  15.  Take 
with  you  alfo  fuch  baits  as  you  intend  to  ufe.  That 
you  may  keep  your  fifli  alive,  be  provided  w.th  a  fmall 
hoop.net  to  draw  clofe  to  the  top.  and  never  be  with- 
out a  fliarp  knife  and  a  pair  of  fcifTars  ;  and  iF  you 
mean  to  ufe  the  artificial  fly,  have  your  fly-book  always 
with  you. 

And  for  the  more  convenient  keeping  and  carriage 
of  lines,  links,  fingle  hairs,  i^c.  take  a  piece  of  parci^- 
ment  or  vellum,  ieven  mches  by  ten  ;  on  the  longer 
fides  fet  off  iour  inches,  and  then  fold  it  crofs  wife,  fo 
as  to  leave  a  flip  ot  two  inches,  of  wliicli  hereafter; 
then  take  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  parchnient,  of  feven 
inches  by  four,  put  them  into  the  parchment  or  vellum, 
fo  folded,  and  few  up  the  ends  ^  then  cut  the  flap 
rounding,  and  fold  it  down  like  a  pocket-book  :  laftly, 
you  may,  if  you  pleate,  bind  the  ends  and  round  the 
flap  with  red  tape. 

And  having  feveral  of  thefe  cifes,  you  may  fill  them 
with  lines,  cjV.  proper  for  every  kind  of  fifhing;  always 
remembering  to  put  into  each  of  thenn  a  gorger,  or 
fmall  piece  of  cane,  of  five  inches  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide,  with  a  notch  at  each  end  ;  with  this, 
when  a  fifh  has  gorged  your  hook,  you  may,  by  put- 
ting it  down  his  throat  till  you  teel  the  hook,  and  hold- 
ing the  line  tight  while  you  prcfs  it  down,  eafily  difcn- 
gage  it. 

And  if  you  fiiould  chance  to  break  your  rod,  take 
the  following  diret^^ions  tor  mending  it :  cut  the  two 
broken  ends  with  a  long  flope  fo  that  tlicy  fit  neatly  to- 
gether; then  fpread  lome  wax  very  thin  on  each  llopc, 
and,  with  wa.xed  thread  or  filk,  according  as  the  fize  ol 
the  broken  part  requires,  bind  them  very  neatly  to- 
gether :  to  fallen  off,  lay  the  foie  finger  of  your  left 
hand  over  the  binding,  and  wi'h  your  right,  make  four 
turns  of  the  thread  over  it ;  then  pafs  the  end  of  your 
thread  between  the  under  fide  of  your  finger  and  rod, 
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ainl  draw  your  finger  away  ;  laflly,  with  the  fore  finger 
and  thumb  of  your  rig'.n  hand,  take  hold  ut'the  iirll  dI 
the  tuins,  and  gatliering  as  much  of  it  as  you  can,  bind 
on  till  the  tlirec  icnnining  turns  are  wound  ofF,  and 
the.i  take  hold  of  the  end,  which  you  had  before  put 
through,  and  tlien  draw  clofe,  fee  ti^.  16*,  17. 

For  whipping  on  a  hook,  take  the  following  direc- 
t:o  IS  :  place  the  hook  betwixt  the  fore  finger  and  thumb 
of  your  left  hand,  and,  with  your  right,  give  the  waxed 
filk  three  or  four  turns  ro'iiid  the  (hank  of  the  hook  : 
then  lay  the  end  of  the  hair  on  the  infide  ot  the  (hank, 
and  w;th  your  right  hand  whip  tlown,  as  in  Kig-  i^; 
when  you  are  within  four  tuns  of  the  bent  of  the  houk, 
take  the  ihank  between  the  fore  finger  and  thumb  ot 
your  leh  hand,  and  place  the  end  of  the  filk  clufe  by  it, 
holding  them  both  tight,  and  leaving  the  end  to  hang 
down,  the  1  draw  the  other  part  of  the  illk  into  a  large 
loop,  and,  with  your  right  hand  turning  backwards,  as 
in  riz  19.  continue  ti;e  whipping  for  four  turns,  and 
draw  the  end  of  the  filk,  which  h.i!.  all  this  while  hung 
down  indcr  the  root  of  your  left  thumb,  clofe,  and 
twitch  it  otF. 

To  tie  a  water  knot,  lay  the  end  of  one  of  your  hairs 
about  five  inches  or  lefs,  over  that  of  the  other,  and 
through  the  loop,  which  you  would  make  to  tie  them 
in  the  common  way,  pafs  the  long  and  the  (hort  end  ot 
the  hairs  which  will  lie  to  the  right  of  the  loop, 
twice,  and  wetting  the  knot  with  your  tongue,  draw  it 
clofe,  and  cut  off  the  fpare  hair,  fee  Fig.  20. 

The  llraw  worm,  or  ruff  coat,  I  take  it  is  the  mo(\ 
common  ot  any,  and  is  found  in  the  river  CJre,  near 
XJxhrldge ;  the  Avw  River,  near  London;  the  U'andlc, 
vhich  runs  through  Carjhahon  \n  Surry ;  and  in  mofl 
gtlier  rivers.  Two  of  this  fpecies  of  infefts,  drawn 
from  nature,  are  given  in  the  plate,  Fig.  22  and  23  ; 
and  Fig.  2^  is  the  appearance  of  the  cadis  when  pulled 
out  of  Its  cafe.  As  to  the  flraw-worm,  I  am  aiTured 
by  thofe  converfant  with  it,  that  it  produces  many  and 
various  flies,  namely,  that  which  is  called  about  Lon- 
don the  withy-fly,  afh  coloured  duns,  of  feveral  fhapes 
iind  dimenlions,  as  alfo  light  and  dark  browns;  all  of 
them  affording  great  diverlion  in  northern  ftrcams. 

To  preferve  ca<^is,  grafhoppers,  caterpillars,  oak- 
■woims,  or  natural  thes,  the  following  is  an  excellent 
method:  cut  a  round  bough  of  fine  green  barked 
withy,  about  the  thicknefs  of  one"s  arm,  and  taking 
off  the  bark  about  a  foot  in  length,  turn  both  ends  to- 
gether, into  the  form  of  an  hoop,  ann  fallen  them  with 
a  pack-needle  and  thread  ;  then  flop  up  the  bottom 
with  a  bung-cork  :  into  this  put  your  baus,  tie  it  over 
with  a  colewort-leaf,  and,  with  a  red-hot  witc  bore  the 
bark  full  of  holes,  fee  Fig.  21.  and  lay  it  in  the-grafs 
every  night ;  in  this  manner  cadis  may  be  kept  till  they 
turn  to  flies.     To  grafhoppers  you  m<iv  put  grafs. 

But,  that  I  may  not  miflead  :  1  take  the  ruff  coat  to 
be  a  fpecies  ot  cadis  inclofed  in  a  hufk  about  an  inch 
long,  lurrounded  by  bits  ot  (lone,  fl  nts,  Idts  of  tile, 
l^c.  very  nearly  equal  in  their  fize,  and  moH  curioufly 
compattcd  together  like  mofaic. 

One  of  the  infedfs  lafl  defcribed,  was  in  the  river 
fVandie,  in  Surry;  I  put  it  into  a  fmall  box,  with  fand 
in  the  bottom,  and  wetted  it  five  or  fix  times  a-day, 


for  five  days  ;  at  the  end  whereof,  to  my  great  amaze- 
ment, it  prod  ired  a  lovely  large  fly,  nearly  ol  the 
Ihapc  of,  but  lets  than  a  common  white-butterfly, 
with  two  pair  of  cloak  wings,  and  of  a  light  cinnamon- 
colour:  the  figure  of  the  hulk,  and  alfo  of  the  fly,  in 
two  pofiiions,  is  given  in  Fig.  25,  26,  27.  This  By, 
upoti  inquiry,  I  find  is  called,  in  the  north,  the  large 
light  brown;  in  Irel.nd,  an  I  fomc  other  places,  it  has 
the  name  of  the  flame  coloured  brown  ;  and  the  me- 
thod of  making  it,  is  given  in  the  additional  lilt  of  Hies 
'i'lx  Sepirmher;  where,  from  its  fmell,  the  reader  will 
find  it  called  the  large  foetid  light  brown. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  thef'e  wonderful 
creatures,  which  for  the  reader's  greater  futisfaclion, 
in  the  Figures  28,  29,  30,  31,  are  accurately  deline- 
ated. 

For  your  float,  in  flow  flreams,  a  neat  round  goofe- 
quill  is  proper;  but  for  deep  or  rapid  rivers,  or  in  an 
eddy,  the  cork,  fliaped  like  a  pear,  is  indifputably  the 
befl ;  which  fhould  not,  in  general,  exceed  the  fixe  of 
a  nutmeg;  let  not  the  quill,  which  you  put  through  it, 
be  more  than  half  an  inch  above  and  below  the  cork; 
and  this  float,  though  fome  prefer  a  fwan's  quill,  has 
great  advantage  over  a  bare  quill  ;  for  the  quill  being 
defended  from  the  water  by  the  cork,  does  not  foften, 
and  the  cork  enables  you  to  lead  your  line  fo  heavily, 
as  that  the  hook  finks  almoll  as  foon  as  you  put  it  into 
the  water;  whereas,  when  you  lead  but  lightly,  it  does 
not  get  to  the  bottom  till  it  is  near  the  end  of  your 
fwim.  See  the  form  of  the  float,  Fig.  16,  and  in  lead- 
ing  your  line,  be  careful  to  balance  them  lo  nicely,  that 
a  very  fmall  touch  will  fink  them  ;  fome  ufe  for  this 
purpofe  lead  fliaped  like  a  barley-corn,  but  there  is 
nothing  better  to  lead  with  than  fliot,  which  you  mufl 
have  ready  cleft  always  with  you  ;  remembering,  that 
when  you  filh  fine,  it  is  better  to  have  on  your  line  a 
great  number  of  fmall  than  a  few  large  fhot. 

Whip  the  end  of  the  quill  round  the  plug  with  fine 
filk,  well  waxed;  this  will  keep  the  water  out  of  your 
float,  and  preferve  it  greatly. 

In  fifliing  with  a  float,  your  line  mul^  be  about  a  foot 
fhorter  than  your  rod  ;  for  if  it  is  longer,  you  cannot  fo 
well  command  your  hook  when  you  come  to  difengage 
the  fifli. 

Perch  and  chub  are  caught  with  a  float,  and  alfo 
gudgeons,  and  fomctimes  barbie  and  grayling. 

For  carp  and  tench,  which  are  leldom  cauirht  but  in 
ponds,  ufe  a  very  fmall  goofe  or  a  duck-cpjill  float  j 
and  throw  in  every  now  and  then  a  bit  of  chewed 
bread. 

Some  may  chufe  to  make  their  own  lines;  in  which 
cafe,  if  they  prefer  thofe  twifred  with  the  fingers,  they 
need  only  obierve  the  rules  given  by  the  article  for  that 
purpofe :  but  for  greater  neatnefs  and  expedition,  I 
would  recommend  an  engine  lately  invented,  which  is 
now  to  be  had  at  almoll  any  fiihing-tackle  Ihop  in 
Ujtidan;  it  confifls  of  a  large  horizontal  wheel,  and 
three  very  fmall  ones,  incloled  in  a  hrals  box  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  two  inches  in  diameter; 
the  axis  of  ca.  h  of  the  (mall  wheels  is  continued  tluough 
the  un'ler  fide  of  the  box,  and  is  formed  into  a  hook  : 
by  means  of  a  tlroiig  Icrcw  u  may  be  fixed  in  any  poft 
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or  partition,  anil  is  fet  in  motion  uy  a  fmall  winch  in 
ihe  centre  ot  tlie  box. 

To  twift  links  with  this  engine,  take  as  many  hairs 
as  you  intend  each  flv.iU  confilt  ot,  and,  dividing  them 
into  three  parts,  tie  eacli  pa  eel  to  a  hit  of  tine  twine, 
about  fix  inches  long,  doubled,  and  put  through  the 
aforefaid  hooks  ;  then  take  a  piece  of  lead,  ot  a  coni- 
cal figure,  two  mches  high,  and  two  in  diameter  at'the 
bale,  with  a  hook  at  the  apex,  or  point ;  tie  your  three 
parcels  of  hair  into  one  knot,  and  to  this,  by  the  hook, 
hang  the  weight. 

Laftly,  Take  a  quart  qr  larger  bottle-cork,  and  cut 
into  the  fides,  at  equal  dillance,  three  grooves  ;  and 
placing  it  fo  as  to  receive  each  divifion  of  hair,  begin 
to  twift  :  you  will  find  the  link  begin  to  twifl:  with 
great  evennefs  at  the  lead  ;  as  it  grows  tighter,  flnft  the 
cork  a  little  upwards  ;  and  when  the  whole  is  fuffici- 
ently  twirted,  take  out  the  cork,  and  tie  the  link  into  a 
knot ;  and  lb  proceed  till  you  have  twilled  links  luffici- 
'  cnt  for  your  line^,  obferving  to  leffeti  the  nuinber  of  hairs 
in  each  link  in  Inch  proportion  as  that  the  line  may  be 
taper.  See  the  engine,  Fig.  32.  Fig.  33.  is  the  form 
of  the  cork. 

When  you  nfe  the  fly,  vou  will  find  It  necen[ary  to 
continue  your  line  to  a  greater  degree  of  finenels  ;  in 
order  to  which,  fuppofing  the  line  to  be  eight  yards  in 
length,  fafien  a  piece  of  three  or  four  twifted  links  ta- 
pering, till  it  becomes  oi  the  fize  of  a  fine  grais,  and  to 
the  end  of  this  fix  your  hook-line,  which  fhould  be 
either  of  very  fine  grafs,  or  filk-worm  gut.  A  week's 
praftice  will  enable  a  learner  to  throw  one  of  thefe 
links,  and  he  may  lengthen  it,  by  a  yard  at  a  time,  at 
the  greater  end,  till  he  can  throw  fifteen  yards  neatly; 
till  when  he  is  to  reckon  himlelf  but  a  novice. 

For  the  colour,  you  murt  be  determined  by  that  of 
the  river  you  filh  in  ;  but  I  have  found  that  a  line  of 
the  colour  of  pepper  and  fait,  when  mixed,  will  luit 
any  water. 

Many  inconveniences  attend  the  ufe  of  twifted  hairs 
for  your  hook-hne;  filk-worm  gut  is  both  fine  and 
ver)'  ftiong,  but  then  it  is  apt  to  fray  ;  though  this 
may,  in  lomc  mcafure,  be  prevented  by  wa.xing  it 
well. 

Indian,  or  fea-grafs,  makes  excellent  hook-lincs; 
and  though  fome  objeft  to  it  as  being  apt  to  grow  brit- 
tle, and  to  kink  in  uling,  with  proper  management  it 
is  the  hell  inatenal  lor  the  purpofe  yet  known,  elpecially 
it  ordered  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  as  many  of  the  finefl  you  can  get,  as  you 
pleafe,  ptit  them  into  a  vellel,  and  pour  therein  the 
fcummcd  tat  of  a  pot  wherein  trefh,  but  by  no  means 
fait  meat  has  been  boiled  \  when  thev  have  lain  three 
or  four  hours,  take  them  out  one  by  one,  and  Itripping 
the  grealc  off  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  but  do  not 
wipe  them,  fhctch  each  grafs  as  long  as  it  will  yield, 
coil  them  up  in  rings,  ant!  lav  them  In-,  and  you  will 
find  them  become  nearly  as  Imall,  full  as  round,  and 
much  ftroiiger  than  the  bcft  finglc  hairs  you  can  get. 
To  prefcrve  them  inoifl,  keep  them  in  a  jricec  ot  b!ad- 
<lcr  well  oiled,  and,  before  you  ule  them,  let  them 
foak  about  half  an  hour  in  water  ;  or,  in  your  walk  to 
the  river-fide,  put  a  length  ol  it  into  your  mouth. 


If  your  grafs  is  coarfe,  it  will  fall  heavily  in  the 
water,  and  Icare  away  the  fifli ;  on  which  account,  gut 
has  the  advantage.  But,  after  all,  if  your  grafs  be  tine 
and  round,  it  is  the  befl  thing  you  can  ufe. 

Suppofing  you  would  make  the  plain  hackle  or  pal- 
mer, which  are  terms  of  tiie  fame  import,  the  method 
of  doing  it  is  as  follows,  v'l'z,. 

Hold  your  hook  in  a  horizontal  pofiiion,  with  the 
fhank  downwards,  and  the  bent  of  it  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  your  left  hand  ;  and  having  a  fine 
briftle,  and  other  materials,  lying  by  you,  take  half  a 
yard  of  fine  red  marking  filk,  well  waxed,  and,  with 
your  right-hand,  give  it  four  or  five  turns  round  the 
fhank  ot  the  hook,  inclining  the  turns  to  the  right  hand  : 
when  you  are  near  the  end  of  the  fhank,  turn- into  fuch 
a  loop  as  you  are  hereafter  directed  to  make  for  faften- 
iiig  off,  and  dr«w  it  tight,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  filk 
to  hang  down  at  each  end  ot  the  hook.  Having  fingcd 
the  end  of  your  brifile,  lay  the  fame  along  on  the  infide 
of  the  thank  of  the  hook,  as'low  as  the  bent,  and  whip 
four  or  five  times  round  ;  then  tinging  the  other  end  of 
the  briftle  to  a  fit  length,  turn  it  over  to  the  back  of 
the  fhank,  and,  pinching  it  into  a  proper  form,  whip 
down  and  faftcn  off,  as  before  diiecied  ;  which  will 
bring  both  ends  of  tlie  filk  into  the  bent.  After  vou 
have  waxed  vour  filk  agair.,  take  three  or  four  ffrands- 
ot  an  oftrich  feather,  and  holding  them,  and  the  bent 
ot  the  hook  as  at  firll  directed,  the  feathers  to  your  left- 
hand,  and  the  roots  in  the  bent  of  your  hook,  with 
that  end  of  the  filk  you  juft  now  waxed,  whip  them 
three  or  four  times  round,  and  faften  off:  then  turn, 
ing  the  feathers  to  the  right,  ap.d  twiliing  them  and  the 
filk  with  your  fore-finger  andthamb,  wind  them  round 
the  fhank  of  the  hook,  flill  fuppiying  the  (hort  ftrands 
with  new  ones,  as  they  tail,  till  you  come  to  the  end, 
and  faften  off.  When  you  have  lo  done,  clip  off  the 
palmer  fmall  at  the  extremities,  and  full  in  the  middle, 
and  wax  both  ends  of  your  filk,  which  are  now  divided, 
and  lie  at  either  end  ot  the  hook. 

Lay  your  work  by  you,  and  taking  a  ftrong  bold 
hackle,  with  fibres  aoout  half  an  inch  long,  Itraiten 
the  ftem  very  carefully,  and  holding  the  fmall  end  be- 
tween the  forefinger  andthimnb  of  your  left-hand,  with 
thole  of  the  right,  flroke  the  fibres  the  contrary  way  to 
that  which  they  natiually  lie  ;  and  taking  the  hook, 
and  holding  it  as  before,  lay  the  point  ot  the  hackle 
into  the  bent  of  the  hook  with  the  hollow,  which  is 
the  paleft  fide,  upwards,  and  whip  it  very  fart  to  its 
place ;  in  doing  whereof,  be  careful  not  to  tie  in 
many  of  the  fibres ;  or  if  you  (hould  chance  to  do 
lb,  pick  tlicni  out  with  the  point  of  a  veiy  large 
need'-o. 

When  the  hackle  is  thus  made  faft,  the  utmoft  care 
and  nicety  is  neceflary  in  winding  it  on;  tor  it  you  fail 
in  this,  your  fly  is  ipoiled,  and  )()U  mull  begin  all 
again;  to  prevent  which,  keeping  the  hollow  or  pale 
iide  to  your  left  hand,  and  as  much  as  polVible,  the  fide 
of  the  licm  down  on  the  dubbing,  wind  the  hackle  twice 
round,  and  holding  faft  what  you  h.ive  fo  wound,  pick' 
out  the  loofe  fibres,  which  you  may  have  taken  in,  and 
make  another  turn :  then  lay  hold  of  the  hackle  with 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers  ol   your  left  hand,  with 
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■which  vou  may  extend  it  while  you  direngage  the  loorc 
fibres  as  before. 

In  tliis  manner  proceed  till  you  come  to  within  an 
eighth  (it  an  inch  of  the  end  ol  the  (hank,  where  yuu 
will  find  an  end  ol  filk  hanging,  and  l)y  which  time  you 
will  find  tlic  fibres  at  the  great  end  ot  the  hackle  lunie- 
what  difioinpt)fed  ;  clip  thcfe  ofFcloic  to  the  ftcm,  and, 
with  the  end  ot  your  mi'idle  finger,  prei's  the  flem  clole 
to  the  hook,  while,  with  the  lore-finger  ot  your  right- 
hand,  you  turn  the  liik  into  a  loop ;  which  when  you 
have  twice  pu'  over  the  end  of  the  fhaiik  ol  the  huok, 
loop  and  ail,   your  work  is  f'afe. 

Then  vax  that  end  of  the  lilk  which  yon  now  ufed, 
and  turn  it  over  as  before,  till  \ou  have  taken  up  nearly 
all  that  lemained  of  the  hook,  oblcrving  lo  lay  the 
turns  neatly  fide  by  fide;  and  lalth',  clip  off'  the  ends 
of  the  filk:  thus  will  yon  have  made  a  bait  that  will 
catch  trout  of  tlie  largefl  fize  in  any  water  in  England. 

And  leil  the  nierhud  of  fallening  off,  which  occurs 
fo  often  in  tliis  kind  of  work,  Ihoukl  not  appear  fnlfi- 
ciently  intelligible,  the  leader  will  fee  it  reprefcnted  in 

fig-  34- 

It  is  true,  the  method  above  defcribed  will  require 
ibine  variations  in  the  cafe  of  gold  and  lilver-twiit  pal 
mers  ;  in  the  making  whereof,  the  management  of  the 
twift  is  to  be  confidercd  as  another  operation;  but  this 
»  variation  will  Tuggell  itfelf  to  every  reader,  as  will  alio 
the  method  of  making  ihofe  flics,  that  have  hackle  un- 
'    dcr  the  wings. 

As  the  foregoing  diredfions  mention  only  the  materi- 
als for  making  the  feveral  flies,  the  reader  may  yet  be 
at  a  lofs  both  with  relpec^  to  their  form  and  fize  ;  there- 
fore we  have  in  the  plate  given  the  five,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  radical  flies  ;  and  they  are,  the  palmer, 
Fig.  35,  the  green -drake,  36,  the  dun-cut,  37,  the 
hawthorn-fly,  38,  and  the  ant  fly,  39.  The  two  firfl 
are  each  a  fjiecies  by  itfclt;  the  third  is  a  horned  fly  ; 
the  fourth  has  hackle  under  his  wings;  and  the  fifth, 
as  moft  flies  of  the  ant-kind  have,  has  a  large  bottle- 
tail  ;  and  to  one  or  other  ot  tht^fe  figures,  it  is  imagined 
all  fiies  are  reducible. 

In  adjuftiiig  their  difTerent  fizes,  it  muft  be  owned 
there  is  great  diffictilty  ;  all  that  can  be  laid  is,  that  the 
Figures  11  and  ir>,  exhibit  the  ufual  fize  of  the  palmer, 
the  green  and  gray-drake.  Fig.  13,  may  ferve  as  a 
fpecimen  for  mofi  flies  that  are  not  direded  to  be  made 
large  ;  and  when  direflions  are  given  to  make  the  fly 
fmall,  tlie  reader  is  to  confider  Fig.  14,  as  an  example. 

Gnats  cannot  be  made  too  fmall. 

Some,  in  making  a  fly,  work  it  upon,  and  fallen  it 
immediately  to,  the  hook-link,  whether  it  be  of  gut, 
grafs,  or  hair:  others  whip  on  the  fhank  of  the  hook  a 
ftifF  hog's  briftle  bent  into  a  loop  ;  concerning  thefe 
methods  there  are  ditfereiu  opinions. 

1  he  latter,  except  for  finall  flies,  feems  the  more 
eligible  way;  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  it  enables 
you  to  keep  your  flies  in  excellent  order;  to  do  which, 
firing  each  fpecics  feparately,  through  the  loops,  upon 
a  fine  piece  of  cat  gut,  of  about  feven  inches  long  ;  and 
firing  alfo  thereon,  through  a  laige  pin-hole,  a  very 
fmall  ticket  of  parchment,  with  the  name  of  the  fiy 
■written  on  it;  tie  the  cat -gut  into  a  ring,  and  lay  them 


in  round  flat  boxes,  with  paper  between  each  ring; 
and  when  you  ufe  tbein,  haviiit;  a  neat  loop  at  the  lower 
end  of  your  hook-liuc,  you  may  put  them  on  and  take 
thetn  I  flat  pleafuie. 

In  the  other  wav,  you  are  troubled  with  a  great 
ienj^tli  of  hook-link,  which,  il  von  put  even  but  few 
flies  together,  is  lure  to  entangle,  and  occafion  great 
trouble  anj  lofs  of  time.  And  as  to  an  objeff  ion  which 
fome  make  to  a  loop,  that  the  fifh  fee  it,  and  therefore 
will  not  take  the  fly,  you  may  be  allured  there  is  nothing 
in  it 

S(e  Ground  Angling. 
Gkouno  B.'Mt. 
Ground  Plumbing. 

When  you  have  hooked  a  iilli,  never  fuffcr  him  to 
run  out  with  the  line  :  but  keep  your  rod  bent,  and  as 
near  perpendicular  as  you  can  ;  by  this  method  the  top 
plies  to  every  pull  he  makes,  and  you  prevent  the 
ifraining  of  your  line  :  for  the  fame  reafon. 

Never  raile  a  large  fifh  out  of  the  water  bv  taking  the 
hair  to  which  your  hook  is  tallened,  or  indeed  any 
part  of  the  line  into  your  hand  ;  but  either  put  a  land- 
ing-net uncier  him,  or  lor  want  of  that,  your  hat  ;  you 
may  indeed  in  fly-fidiing,  lay  hold  ot  your  line  to  draw 
a  filh  to  yo'j  ;  but  this  mufi:  be  done  with  caution. 

Your  filk  for  whipping  hooks  and  other  fine  work, 
TTufl  be  very  fmall  ;  ufe  it  double,  and  wax  it,  and  in- 
deed any  other  kind  of  binding,  with  fhoemaker's  wax, 
which  of  all  wax  is  the  toughefl.  and  holds  bcfl :  if 
your  wax  is  too  flifF,  temper  it  with  tallow. 

If  for  firong  fifliing,  you  ufe  grafs,  which,  when  you 
can  get  it  fine,  is  to  be  preferred  to  gut.  remember  al- 
ways to  foak  it  about  an  hour  in  water  before  you  ufe  it: 
this  will  make  it  tough,  and  prevent  its  kinking. 

Whenever  you  begin  filhing,  wet  the  end  of  the 
joints  of  your  rod  ;  which,  as  it  makes  them  fwell,  will 
prevent  their  loofcning.     And, 

If  you  happen  with  rain  or  otherwife  to  wet  your  rod, 
fo  that  you  cannot  pull  the  joints  afunder,  turn  the  fer- 
rule a  tew  times  round  in  the  flame  ot  a  candle,  and 
they  will  eafily  feparate. 

Beiore  you  fix  the  loop  of  briftle  to  your  hook,  in 
order  to  make  a  fiy,  to  prevent  its  drawing,  be  fure  to 
finge  the  ends  ot  it  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  do  the 
fame  by  the  hair,  to  which  at  any  time  you  whip  a 
hook. 

If  at  anytime  you  happen  to  be  overheated  with 
walking,  or  other  exercife,  avoid  fmall  liquors,  elpe- 
cially  water,  as  you  would  p(M(bn  ;  and  rather  take  a 
glafs  of  rum  or  brandy,  the  inliantaneous  etfetts  where- 
of, in  cooling  the  body,  and  quenching  drought,  are 
amazing. 

Never  be  tempted  in  the  ptirfiiit  of  vour  recreation, 
to  wade  ;  at  leaft  not  as  I  have  feen  fome  do,  to  the 
waift.  This  indifcreet  pradlice  has  been  known  to  bring 
on  fevers  that  have  terminated  in  abicelies,  and  endan- 
gered the  lols  ot  a  litub. 

Be  always  neat  in  your  tackle,  and  provided  with 
plummets,  a  knife,  different  kinds  ot  hooks,  floats, 
and  a  few  (hots  or  any  tiling  ^lle  you  ought  10  be  fur- 
nifiied  w  ith,  before  you  fet  out  for  your  recr(  ation. 

In  a  pond  it  is  beft  to  angle  near  the  ford  where  the 
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^o  to  think,  and  in  rivers  in   fiich  places  where  f 
art  of  fifh  you  intend  to  angle  tur,  do  urually  t're- 


rattle  go 

inch  fort  of  fifh  you  intend  to  angle  tur,  do  ufually 
quent ;  as  for  bieams,  in  the  deepelt  and  quieteft  jiart  of 
the  river;  lor  eels,  under  over-hanging  banks;  for 
chub,  in  deep  (liaded  holes;  for  perch,  in  fcowers  ; 
for  roach,  in  the  lime  place  as  perch  ;  for  trouts,  in 
quick  flreams,  and  with  a  fly  upon  the  ftream  on  the 
top  of  the  water. 

And  if  you  fifh  in  fuch  places  where  you  can  difcern 
the  gravelly  bottom,  then  be  fure  that  you  conceal 
yourfelf  as  much  as  is  poirible. 

In  fuch  waters  as  are  peftered  with  weeds,  roots  of 
trees,  and  fuch  like,  fifh  lie  clofe  and  warm,  and  ihey 
rcfort  thither  in  great  (hoals,  and  there  they  will  bite 
freely;  but  take  great  care  how  you  cafl  in  the  hook, 
and  how  you  itrike  a  bite,  for  the  leail  ralhnefs  lofes 
hook  and  line. 

And  if  the  liook  happens  to  be  entangled,  you  fliould 
be  provided  with- a  ring  of  lead,  about  fix  inches  round, 
faffened  to  a  fmall  pack-thread,  and  thrufl  the  ring 
over  the  rod,  letting  it  go  into  the  water,  holding  taft 
by  the  other  end  of  the  pack-thread,  and  work  it 
gently  up  and  down,  and  it  will  ioon  difengage  the 
hook. 

It  is  good  angling  in  Whirlpools,  under  bridges,  at 
the  falls  of  mills,  and  in  any  place  where  the  water  is 
deep  and  clear,  arid  not  diflurbed  with  wind  or  wea- 
ther. 

The  befl  times  are  from  Jpril  to  Offober,  for  in  cold, 
flormy  and  windy  weather,  the  fifh  will  not  bite  ;  and 
the  beff  times  in  the  day  are  from  three  till  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  fun- 
fet. 

If  the  wind  be  eafterly,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  go  to 
angle;  but  you  may  angle  well  enough  if  it  blow  from 
any  other  point,  provided  it  do  not  blow  hard ;  but  it 
is  beff  in  a  foutherly  wind,  and  a  clofe,  lowering,  warm 
day,  with  a  gentle  wind,  and  after  a  fudden  fhower  to 
diiluib  the  water,  at  which  time  they  will  beft  rife  at 
the  fly,  and  bite  eagerly  ;  and  the  cooler  the  weather  is 
in  the  hotteft  month,  the  better  it  is. 

In  winter  all  weathers  and  all  titnes  are  much  alike, 
only  the  warmeft  are  the  befl. 

It  is  very  good  angling  a  little  before  the  fifh  fpawn, 
for  then  their  bellies  being  full,  they  frequent  fandy 
fords  to  rub  and  loolen  their  bellies,  at  which  time  they 
will  bite  freely. 

It  is  alfo  veiy  good  angling  in  a  dull,  cloudy  day, 
after  a  clear,  moon-fhiny  night,  for  in  fucli  nights  the)' 
arc  fearful  to  flir  to  get  food,  lying  clofe,  fo  that  being 
hungry  the  next  day,  they  will  bite  boldly  and  ca- 

At  the  opening  of  fluiccs  and  mill-dams,  it  you  go 
with  the  courfc  ol  the  water,  you  can  hardly  niifs  of 
fifh  that  fwim  up  the  fireani  to  leek  for  what  food  the 
•water  brings  down  with  it. 

It  is  gooAaiigling  at  the  ebb,  in  waters  that  ebb 
and  flow  ;  btit  yet  the  flood  is  to  be  preferred,  if  the 
tide  is  not  ftrong.  For  fly-filhing,  ycc  APRIL,  AU- 
GUST, yc.  For  proper  dircitioii';,  Jet  Arlide  Fish- 
ing. 
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Directions  and  CahtiovsIo  be  cbftrved'm 
ANGLING. 

To  know  at  any  time  what  baits  fifh  are  willing  to 
take,  open  the  belly  of  the  firlf  you  catch,  and  take 
his  l^omach  very  tenderly  ;  open  it  with  a  fhcirp  pen- 
knife, and  you  will  difcover  what  he  then  feeds  on, 
Thc  procuring  proper  baits  is  not  the  leafl  part  of  the 
angler's  fkill. 

The  ants-fly  is  to  be  met  with  from  ywic  to  September, 
and  may  be  kept  in  a  bottle  with  lome  earth,  and  the 
roots  of  grafs  from  the  ant-hills  wlvere  thcv  are  bred. 
They  are  excellent  bait  for  roach,  dace,  and  chub,  if 
you  angle  with  them  under  the  water  about  a  hand's 
breadth  from  the  bottom. 

It  is  ufual  for  every  angler  to  have  his  peculiar  haunt. 
Now  for  the  attratting  and  drawing  to;^ethcr  the  fiili 
into  fuch  a  place,  it  will  be  proper  once  in  tour  or  five 
days  to  caft  in  fome  corn  boiled  foft,  <5r  garbage,  or 
worms  chopt  to  pieces,  or  grains  fleeped  in  blood  and 
dried  :  but  for  carp  and  tench,  ground  malt  is  the  moll 
proper  to  keep  them  together. 

It  you  fifli  in  a  ffream,  it  will  be  beff  to  caff  in  the 
grain  above  the  hook,  down  the  (1  ream. 

The  befl  way  of  angling  with  the  fiy  is  down  the 
river,  not  up,  and  in  order  to  make  thciit  bite  treel)-, 
be  fure  to  ufe  fuch  baits  as  you  know  they  are  naturally 
inclined  to,  and  in  fuch  manner  as  they  are  accuflomed 
to  receive  them. 

If  your  baits  be  of  palle,  for  the  keeping  them  on 
your  hook,  add  a  little  flax,  or  wool. 

The  eyes  of  fifli  are  good  baits  for  all  fifh. 

Wear  not  light  coloured  or  gay  clothes  when  you 
are  fifhing,  but  rather  black  or  dark  coloured  ;  and,  if 
pofTible,  fhelter  youfelf  under  fome  bufh  or  tree,  or 
ftand  fo  far  from  the  bank-fide  that  you  can  but  difcern 
the  float ;  for  fifh  are  timorous,  and  fearful  of  everything 
they  fee. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  is  the  floating  for  fcale 
fifli,  in  either  pond  or  river.  Firft,  take  notice,  that 
the  feeds  bring  the  fifh  together  ;  and  there  is  no  better 
in  all  angling  than  blood  and  grains,  though  paffe  is 
good,  but  inferior  to  thefe. 

Remember  to  plumb  your  ground  angling  with  fine 
tackle,  as  fingk  hairs  for  half  the  line  next  the  hook, 
round  and  fmall  plumbed,  according  to  the  float. 

Other  fpecial  baits  are  thcfe ;  brandling,  gentles, 
paftc,  dock- worms,  or  caddis,  (otheiwife  called  cock- 
bait)  they  lie  in  gravelly  hufk,  under  the  floncs  in  the 
river. 

The  natural  fly  is  a  fure  way  of  angling  to  augment 
the  angler's  diverfion  :  with  the  palmer,  may-fly,  and 
oak-fly,  the  angler  muff  ufe  fuch  a  rod  as  to  angle  with 
the  ground-bait ;  the  line  mull  not  be  fo  long  as  the 
rod. 

Let  the  angler  withdiaw  his  fly  as  he  rtiall  find  it 
nioff  convenient  and  advantageous  in  his  angling  :  wlu-n 
he  comes  to  deep  water,  whole  motion  is  flow,  let  him 
make  his  line  about  two  )ards  long,  and  drop  his  fly 
behind  a  bulh,  and  he  will  find  excellent  fport.  Fcr 
Paste  and  Worms/«  their  own  Articles. 
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ANGLING   by  Hand, 

Is  of  tliree  forts. 

The  firrt  is  performed  with  a  line  about  half  the 
length  of  the  rod,  a  good  weighty  phinin)et,  and  three 
hairs  next  the  hook,  which  is  called  a  running  line, 
and  with  one  large  brandling,  or  a  dew- worm  of  a  mo- 
derate fize,  or  two  fmall  ones  of  the  firrt,  or  any  other 
fort  proper  for  a  trout,  or  indeed  almofl  any  worm  whatfo- 
ever;  for  it  a  trout  he  in  humour  to  bite,  he  will  bite  at 
any  worm,  and  it  you  filh  with  two,  bait  your  hook  thus: 

Firft,  run  the  point  of  )'our  hook  in  at  the  very  head 
of  your  firlf  worm,  and  down  through  his  body,  till  it 
be  part  the  knot,  and  then  let  it  out,  and  (hip  the 
worm  above  the  arming,  (that  you  may  not  bruife  it 
with  your  fingers)  till  you  have  put  on  the  other,  by 
running  the  point  ol  your  hook  in  below  the  knot,  and 
upwards  through  the  body,  towards  his  head,  till  it  be 
juft  covered  with  the  head,  which  being  done,  you  are 
then  to  flip  the  firfl  worm  down  over  the  arming  again, 
till  the  knot  of  both  worms  meet  together. 

The  fecond  way  of  angling  in  hand,  and  with  a  run- 
ning line,  is  with  a  line  fomething  longer  than  the 
former,  and  with  tackle  made  alter  the  following  man- 
ner: 

At  the  utmoft  extremity  of  your  line,  where  the  hook 
is  always  placed  in  all  other  ways  of  angling,  you  are 
to  have  a  large  piflol  or  carbine  bullet,  into  which  the 
end  of  your  line  is  to  be  faflened,  with  a  peg  or  pin 
even  and  clofe  with  the  bullet,  and  about  halt  a  foot 
aboye  that,  a  branch  of  line  of  two  or  three  handfuls 
long,  or  more,  for  a  fwift  ftream,  with  a  hook  at  the 
end  thereof,  baited  with  fome  of  the  fore-mentioned 
worms  ;  and  another  half  a  foot  above  that  armed  and 
baited  after  the  fame  manner,  but  with  another  fort  of 
worm,  without  any  lead  at  all  above ;  by  which  means 
you  will  always  certainly  find  the  true  bottom  in  all 
depths,  which,  with  the  plummets  upon  your  line 
above  you  can  never  do,  but  that  your  bait  muft  al- 
ways drag,  while  you  are  founding,  (which  in  this  way 
of  angling  muft  be  continually)  by  which  means,  you 
are  like  to  have  more  trouble,  and  perhaps  lefs  fuccefs. 
And  both  thefe  ways  of  angling  at  the  bottom,  are 
mod  proper  for  a  dark  and  muddy  water,  by  reafon 
that  in  fuch  a  condition  of  the  ftream,  a  man  may  ftand 
as  near  as  he  will,  and  neither  his  own  fhadow,  nor  the 
nearnefs  of  the  tackle,  will  hinder  his  fport. 

The  third  way  of  angling  by  hand  with  a  ground  bait, 
and  much  the  beff  of  all  others,  is  with  a  line  full  as 
long,  or  a  yard  longer  than  your  rod,  with  no  more 
than  one  hair  next  the  hook,  and  tor  two  or  three 
lengths  above  it,  and  no  more  than  one  fmall  pellet  of 
fhot  for  a  plummet,  your  hook  little,  your  worm  of 
the  fmalleft  brandlings,  very  well  fcoured,  and  only 
one  upon  your  hook  at  a  time,  which  is  thus  to  be 
baited  ;  the  point  of  your  hook  is  to  be  put  in  at  the 
tag  of  his  tail,  and  run  up  his  body  quite  over  all  the 
arming ;  and  ftill  ftript  on  an  inch,  at  leaft,  upon  the 
hair,  the  head  and  remaining  part  hanging  downwards, 
and  with  this  line  and  hook  thus  baited,  you  are  ever 
more  to  angle  in  the  llrcams,  always  in  a  clear  raihcr 


than  a  troubled  water,  and  always  up  the  river,  ftlll 
calling  out  your  worm  before  you,  with  a  clean,  light, 
one-handed  rod,  like  an  artiJicial  fly,  where  it  will  be 
taken  fomeiimes  at  the  top,  or  within  a  very  little  of 
tiic  fupcrficics  of  the  w,itcr,  and  alnioft  always  before 
that  light  plumb  can  fink  it  to  the  bottom,  both  by 
reafon  of  ihc  II ream,  and  alfo  that  you  muft  always 
keep  your  worm  in  motion,  by  drawing  Hill  back  to- 
wards you,  as  if  you  wcie  angling  with  a  fly. 

And  indeed  whoever  fhall  try  tins  way,  will  find  it 
the  heft  of  all  others,  to  angle  with  a  worm  in  a  bright 
water  efpecially  ;  but  then  his  rod  muft  he  very  light 
and  pliant,  and  very  true  and  finely  made,  and  with  a 
fkilful  hand  it  will  fucceed  beyond  expcflation  :  and  in 
a  clear  ftream,  is  undoubtedly  the  beft  angling  for  a 
trout  or  grayling  with  a  worm,  by  many  degrees,  that 
any  man  can  make  choice  of,  and  the  moll  eafy  and 
pleafant  to  tlic  angler. 

And  if  the  angler  be  of  a  conftitution  that  will  fufFer 
him  to  wade,  and  will  flip  into  the  tail  of  a  fhallow 
ftream  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  knee,  and  fo  keep  ofi 
the  hank,  he  ftiall  take  alnioft  what  fifti  he  pleafes. 

l"he  fecond  way  of  angling  at  the  bottom,  is  with  a 
cork,  or  float,  and  that  is  alio  of  two  lorts. 
With  a  worm  ;  or  with  grub,  or  caddis. 
With  a  worm,  you  are  to  have  your  line  within  a 
foot  or  a  toot  and  a  half  as  long  as  your  rod,  in  a  dark 
water,  with  two,  or  if  you  will,  with  three  ^  but  in  a 
clear  water,  never  with  above  one  hair  next  the  hook, 
and  two,  or  three,  or  four,  or  five  lengths  above  it, 
and  a  worm  of  what  fize  you  pleafe;  your  plumbs  fitted 
to  your  cork,  and  your  cork  to  the  condition  of  the 
river,  (that  is,  "to  the  fwiftnefs  or  flownefs  of  the 
ftream)  and  both  when  the  water  is  very  clear,  as  fine 
as  you  can,  and  then  you  are  never  to  bait  with  more 
than  one  of  the  left'er  fort  of  brandlings:  or  if  they  be 
ver)'  little  ones  indeed,  you  may  then  bait  with  two, 
after  the  manner  before  direfcled. 

When  you  angle  for  a  trout,  you  are  to  do  it  as  deep, 
that  is,  as  near  to  the  bottom,  as  you  can,  provided 
your  bait  do  not  drag,  or  if  it  do,  a  trout  will  fome- 
times  take.it  in  that  pofture  :  if  for  a  grayling,  you  are 
then  to  fifli  further  from  the  bottom,  he  being  a  fifli 
that  ufually  fwims  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  water, 
and  lies  always  loolc  ;  or  however  is  more  apt  to  raife 
than  a  trout,  and  more  inclined  to  raife  than  to  defcend 
even  to  a  groundling.  With  a  grub  or  caddis  you  are 
to  angle  with  the  fame  length  of  line;  or  if  it  be  quite 
as  long  as  your  rod,  it  is  not  the  vvorfe,  with  never  above 
one  hair  for  two  or  three  lengths  next  the  hook,  and  with 
the  fmalleft  cork,  or  float,  and  the  leaft  weight  of  plumb 
you  can,  that  will  but  fink,  and  that  the  fwiftnefs  of 
your  ftream  will  allow;  which  alfo  you  may  help  and 
avoid  the  violence  ot  the  current,  by  angling  in  the  re- 
turns of  a  ftream,  or  the  eddies  betwixt  two  (treams, 
which  alfo  are  the  molt  likely  places  wherein  to  kill  a 
filh  in  a  ftream,  either  at  the  top  or  botttom. 

Ot  grubs  for  a  grayling ,  the  afli  grub  which  is 
plump,  milk-white,  bent  round  from  head  to  tail,  and 
exceedingly  tender,  with  a  red  head  ;  or  the  dock- 
worm  ;  or  the  grub  of  a  pale  yellow,  longer,  lanker, 
and  tougher  than  the  other,  with  rows  of  feet  all  down 
^  '  iiis 
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his  belly,  and  a  red  head,  alfo  are  the  befl,  i.e.  for  a 
grayling  ;  beCiiufc  thougii  a  trout  will  lake  buth  thefe, 
(the  alh  grub  clpeciallyj  vet  he  does  not  do  it  fo  freely 
as  the  other  ,  andacenaiii  autlior  fays,  he  has  ufually 
taken  two  graylings  tor  one  troJt  with  that  bail  ;  but  it 
he  happened  to  take  a  trout  with  it,  it  was  commonly  a 
very  good  one. 

Thefe  baits  are  ufually  kept  i'.i  bran,  in  which  an  afh 
grub  commonly  grows  tougher,  and  will  better  endure 
baiting;  though  he  is  ftill  fo  tender,  that  it  will  be 
necellary  to  warp  in  a  piece  oi  ilifF  hair  with  your  arm- 
ing, leaving  it  ii.anding  out  about  a  flraw's  breadth  at 
the  head  of  ^•our  ho</k,  fo  as  to  keep  the  grub  either 
from  flipping  totally  off  when  baited,  or  at  lealt  down 
to  the  point  of  the  hook,  by  which  means  your  arming 
will  be  lett  naked  and  bare,  winch  is  neither  fo  fightly, 
nor  fo  likely  to  be  taken,  though  to  help  that  (which 
will  olten  however  fall  out)  )'0u  iiiay  arin  the  hook  de- 
igned for  this  bait  with  the  whiteft  horfe  hair  that  you 
can  get,  which  itlL-lf  will  refemble  and  fliine  like  that 
bait,  and  confequently  will  do  inoregood,  or  lefs  harm, 
than  arming  of  any  other  colour. 

Thefe  grubs  are  to  be  baited  thus ;  the  hook  is  to  be 
put  in,  under  the  head,  or  the  chaps  of  the  bait,  and 
guided  down  the  middle  of  the  belly,  without  fuffering 
it  to  peep  out  by  the  way,  for  then  (the  afli  grub  efpe- 
ciallyj  will  ilTue  out  water  and  milk,  till  nothing  but  the 
fkin  fliall  remain,  and  the  bend  of  the  hook  will  appear 
black  through  it,  till  the  point  of  your  hook  come  fo 
low,  that  the  heart  of  your  bait  may  rell,  and  flick 
upon  the  hair  that  flands  out  to  hold  it,  by  which 
means  it  can  neither  ilip  of  itfelf,  neither  will  the  lorce 
of  the  ftream,  nor  quick  pulling  out,  upon  anv  miltake, 
flripofF. 

Now  the  caddis  or  cob  bait  (which  is  a  lure  killing 
bait,  and  for  the  moll  part  furer  than  any  of  the  other) 
may  be  put  upon  the  hook  two  or  three  together,  and 
is  fometimes  (to  very  great  efFedl)  joined  to  a  worm, 
and  fometimes  to  an  artificial  fly,  to  cover  the  point  ot 
the  hook  ;  but  is  always  to  be  angled  with  at  bottom 
fwhen  by  itlelt  efpecially)  with  the  hneft  tackle;  and 
IS  for  all  times  in  the  year,  the  moll  holding  bait  of  all 
other  whatfocver,  both  ior  trout  and  grajling.  See 
Snap-Angling,  Float-Angling,  Trimmer-An- 
gling, and  Fly-Angling,  Rock-Fishing,  Blad- 
der-Angling,  MAGGOT-i^lSHING. 

To  allure  Fish  to  bite. 

Take  gum-ivv,  and  put  a  good  quantity  of  it  into  a 
box  made  of  oak,  like  thole  the  apcthccaries  ufe  of 
white  wood  for  their  pills.  Rub  the  inhde  of  the  box 
with  this  gum,  and  when  you  angle,  put  three  or  four 
worms  therein,  letting  them  remain  but  a  fliort  time; 
for  if  long,  it  kills  them  :  then  take  thein  out,  and  uic 
them,  putting  more  in  their  flead,  out  of  the  worm  bag 
and  mols  ;  and  Cf)ntinuc  to  do  this  all  day. 

Gum-ivy  is  a  tear  which  drops  from  the  body  of  the 
larger  ivy,  being  wounded,  it  is  of  a  yellowifh  red 
colour,  ol  a  llrorg  (cent,  and  (liarp  tafle.  That  which 
is  fold  in  the  Ihops  is  often  counterfeit  and  adulterate  : 
thcrcloic  to  get  true  gum-ivy,  at  AJichadmiis,  or  fpring, 


drive  feveral  great  nails  into  large  ivy-flalks,  and  hav- 
ing wriggled  theiri  till  they  become  very  loofc,  let  them 
remain,  and  a  gum  will  ilfucoutof  the  hole.  Or  you 
may  flit  feverai  great  ivy-ltalks,  and  vifit  them  once  a 
month,  or  oftener,  to  fee  what  gum  flows  from  the 
wounded  pan.  This  gum  is  excellent  for  the  angler's 
ufe ;  perhaps  nothing  more  fo  under  the  form  of  an 
unguent.     Alfo. 

Take  afTa  foetida,  half  an  ounce  ;  camphire,  two 
drachms  ;  bruife  them  well  together  v>'ith  fome  drops  of 
oil  ot  clive,  and  put  it  into  a  pewter  box,  to  ufe,  as 
the  receipt  from  Monfieur  Ch.\rras.  Some,  inllead 
ot  oil  of  olive,  ufe  the  chemical  oil  of  lavender  and 
camomile  ;  and  fome  add  the  quantity  ot  a  nutmeg  of 
At^w/^  turpentine  to  it.  But  for  a  trout  in  a  muddy  water, 
and  tor  gudgeons  in  a  clear  water,  the  bell  unguents 
are  thus  compounded,  viz. 

Take  affa-i<Etida,  three  drachms  ;  camphire,  one 
drachm  ;  l-^etiice  turpentine,  one  drachm,  beat  all  to- 
gether with  fome  drops  of  the  chemical  oils  of  lavender 
and  camomile,  of  each  an  equal  quantity  ;  and  ufe  it  as 
in  the  firft  diredion. 

Take  l-'enice  turpentine,  the  befl  hive-honey,  and 
oil  ot  poliibody  of  the  oak,  drawn  by  retort :  mix  all 
together,  and  ufe  it  as  the  firfl  ointment  is  direiled. 

Take  oil  of  ivy-berries,  made  by  expreflion  or  infu- 
fion,  and  put  fome  in  a  box,  and  ufe  jt  to  fcent  a  few 
worms  jull  before  you  ufe  them. 

Diffolve  gum-ivy  in  the  oil  of  fpike,  and  anoint  the 
bait  with  it  tor  a  pike. 

Put  camphire  in  the  mofs  wherein  are  your  worms, 
the  day  you  angle. 

Dili'olve  two  ounces  of  gum-ivy  in  a  gill  of  fpring 
water  ;  mix  them  together  wdth  the  like  quantity  of  the 
oil  ot  fwcet  almonds  ;  then  take  what  quantity  of  worms 
you  intend  to  ufe  that  day,  being  firft  well  fcoured  in 
mofs,  and  put  them  in  linen  thrums  (the  ends  of  the 
weaver's  w'arp  when  he  has  finiihed  his  piece)  well 
walhed  in  fpring-water.  and  fqueezed  :  then  wet  the 
thrums  in  this  compolition,  and  put  them  and  the  worms 
into  a  linen  bag,  out  of  which  ufe  them. 

Fake  alfa-toetida,  three  drachms  ;  fpikenard  of  Spain, 
one  drachm  :  put  tlicm  in  a  pint  of  fpring-water,  and 
let  them  Itand  in  a  fliady  place  founeen  days  in  the 
ground  :  then  take  the  folution  out,  and  having  drained 
it  through  a  linen  cloth,  put  to  the  liquor  one  drachm 
ot  fpermaceti,  and  keep  it  clofe  in  a  flrong  glafs  bottle. 
When  you  go  to  angle,  lake  wdiat  quantity  of  worms 
you  intend  to  ufe  that  da)',  (they  being  firll  well  fcour- 
ed in  mols)  put  thein  U])on  a  china  faucer,  and  pour  a 
little  of  tliis  water  ujion  them  ;  then  put  them  m  the 
mofs  again,  and  ufe  them. 

Take  juice  ot  camomile,  halt  a  fjxjonful ;  chemical 
oil  of  ipike,  one  drachm  ;  oil  of  conilrcy,  by  infufioii, 
ojie  drachm  at)d  a  halt ;  goole-greafe,  two  drachm.s : 
thefe  being  well  dillblvcd  over  the  fire,  let  them  Ihmd 
till  they  are  cold  ;  then  put  them  into  a  flrong  glafs  bot- 
tle, which  keep  iindoppcd  three  or  four  days;  lh)p  it 
afterwards  very  vicU,  and  when  you  angle,  anoint  the 
bait  wiih  this  compolition. 

Some  add  to  it  tlv.ee  (hachins  of  ihc  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
and  call  it  ihc  univtifal  and  inlalliblc  bait. 

Take 
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Take  a  liandiul  of  houfe-lcck,  and  half  a  handful  of 
inner  green  bark  of  the  ivy-ftalk  :  pound  thcfc  vveli  to- 
gether, and  prcfs  out  the  juice,  and  wet  )our  mofs 
therewith.  When  vou  angle,  put  (ix  or  eight  worms 
there  in  out  of  the  other  Iciir. 

Some  life  the  juice  of  nettles  and  houle-lecks,  as  the 
laft  receipt,  and  lonie  oiilv  the-  ji;icc  of  houfc-leek. 

Some  anoint  their  baits  with  the  marrow  got  out  of  a 
heron's  thigh-bone  ;  and  fome  ufe  the  fat  and  greafe  of 
a  heron. 

Oil  of  annifeed,  fpikenard  of  Spain,  fpermaccti, 
powdered  cumniin-feed,  galbanum,  are  all  highly 
commended  ;  and  may  be  tried  fiiigly  or  compounded  ; 
citlier  mixed  up  in  a  palte,  or  ufed  as  unguents. 

JVIake  up  a  pafte  with  mulberry-juice,  hedge-hog's 
fat,  oil  ot  water-lilies,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  penny- 
royal.    Some  highly  commend  this. 

Oil  of  amber,  lofemary,  and  myrrh,  alike  of  each, 
mixed  with  the  worms,  or  in  parte,  is  faid  to  make  the 
pafte  fo  powerful,  that  no  hlh  will  refift  it. 

Sea-gull's  lat,  mixed  with  eringo-juice,  is  an  attrac- 
tive unguent. 

Unpickled  famphire  bruifed,  made  up  in  balls  for 
ground-bait  with  walnut-oil,  is  excellent  for  carp, 
bream,  or  tench.  Alfo  bean-fiour,  with  a  little  honey, 
wetted  with  rectified  fpirits  of  wine  and  a  little  oil  of 
turpentine,  made  up  m  fmall  pellets,  and  thrown  in 
over  night,  will  make  the  fifh  very  eager,  and  keep 
them  at  the  place,  where  you  will  be  fure  to  find  them 
next  morning. 

Take  the  oils  of  camomile,  lavender,  annifeed, 
each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  heron's  greafe,.  and  the 
bell  of  alia- foetida,  each  two  drachms,  two  fcruples  of 
cummin- feed,  finely  beaten  to  powder,  Venice  turpen- 
tine, camphire,  anS  galbanum,  of  each  a  drachm;  add 
two  grains  of  civet,  and  make  them  into  an  unguent  ; 
this  muft  be  kept  clofe  in  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  or 
it  lofes  much  of  its  virtue  ;  anoint  your  line  with  it 
as  before,  and  your  expeftation  will  be  arrfwered. 
See  Paste. 

ANG  LI  N  G  in  the  Middle  for  Trout  or  Grayling, 

Is  of  two  forts ;  I.  with  a  pink,  or  minnow,  for  a 
trout. 

2.  With  a  worm,  grub,  or  caddis,  for  a  grayling. 

As  for  the  firll  it  is  with  a  minnow,  half  a  foot  or  a 
foot  within  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  fome  indeed  ufe 
minnows  kept  in  fait;  but  others  difapprove  of  them, 
uiilefs  where  living  ones  are  not  poflible  to  be  had  ;  nor 
are  artificial  ones  to  be  ufed,  where  the  natural  ones  are 
to  be  had  :  but  a  bull-head  with  his  gill-fins  cut  off  is 
by  fome  recommended  as  a  better  bait  for  a  trout,  (at 
fome  times  of  the  year  elpeclallyj  than  a  minnow,  and  a 
Joach  much  better  than  either. 

The  fecond  way  of  angling  in  the  middle  is  with  the 
worm,  grub,  caddis,  or  any  other  ground  bait  tor  a 
gra\ling ;  he  taking  it  much  better  there  than  at  the 
bottom,  as  has  been  (aid  before  ;  and  this  is  always  in  a 
clear  water,  and  with  tlie  iinelt  tackle. 

To  wiiich  may  be  added  alfo,  and  with  very  good 
rcalon,  a  third  way  of  angling  by  hand  with  a  ground 


bait,  as  a  third  way  of  fifliing  in  the  mildle,  which  is 
common  both  to  trout  and  grayling,  and  tlie  beil  way 
of  angling  with  a  worm  of  all  other. 

The  Time  /or  ANGLING.   Jeafonahk  a^d 
unJeaJariabU. 

Calm  and  clear  weather  is  very  good  lo  ang'c  in ; 
but  cool  cloudy  wvather  in  fummer  is  befl ;  provided 
it  be  not  fo  boifleroufly  v.indy  as  that  you  cannot  guide 
your  tackle. 

The  cooler  the  weather  is  in  the  hotteft  months,  the 
better  it  is  ;  and  if  a  fudden  violent  (hower  hath  difturb- 
ed  and  muddied  the  livcr,  then  is  the  time  for  angling  in 
tl'.e  flreain  at  the  ground  with  a  red  worm. 

In  like  manner  it  is  a  very  good  lime  for  angling 
before  tlie  filh  fpawn  ;  for  then  their  bellies  being  full, 
they  come  into  fandy  fords,  and  there  rub  their  bellies 
to  loofen  them,  at  which  time  they  will  bite  very 
freely. 

If  you  would  fifli  for  carp  and  tench,  you  mufl  begin 
early  in  tiie  morning,  fifhing  from  fun-rifmg  till  eight 
of  the  clock,  and  from  four  in  the  afternoon  till  night, 
and  in  hot  months  till  it  is  very  late. 

In  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  carps  will  (hew  them- 
fejves  on  the  very  top  of  the  water,  at  which  time,  if 
you  fifh  with  a  lob-worm,  as  you  do  with  a  natural  fly, 
you  have  excellent  fport,  efpecially  if  it  be  among 
reeds. 

In  Mtircb,  April,  September,  and  all  the  winter  fin 
which  feafon  fifh  fwim  very  deep  near  the  ground)  it  is 
befl  fifhing  in  a  ferene  warm  day,  for  then  they  will 
bite  fader :  but  all  the  fummer  time,  mornings, 
evenings,  and  cool,  cloudy  weather,  are  the  beft  times 
for  angling. 

Here  take  notice,  that  you  will  find  that  fifh  rife 
beft  at  the  dy  after  a  fliower  of  rain,  that  has  only 
beaten  the  gnats  and  flies  into  the  river,  without  mud- 
ding  it. 

The  proper  months  and  times  of  the  day  for  the  fly, 
sre.  March,  April,  May,  and  the  beginning  of  J''«;;f;  in 
which  months,  fifh  in  the  morning  about  nine  of  the 
clock;  and  in  the  afternoon,  between  three  and  four. 
A  warm  evening  is  alfo  very  feafonable,  if  the  gnats 
play  much. 

It  is  alfo  a  very  good  time  for  angling  after  a  clear 
moon-fhiny  night,  if  the  fuccecding  day  prove  cloudy  ; 
forifthefifli  have  abftained  from  food  all  night,  (for 
in  bright  nights  they  will  not  fiir  for  fear]  the  next  day 
they  are  hungry  and  eager,  and  the  gloominefs  of  the 
day  will  make  them  bite  boldly. 

It  is  a  good  time  for  angling,  when  you  perceive 
the  trouts  to  leap  plcafantly  at  the  flies  above  water  ;  or 
the  pikes  to  purfue  other  filh. 

In  a  word,  an  experienced  angler  obfcrves  the  times, 
fcafons,  and  places ;  otherwile,  though  his  baits  are 
ever  fo  good,  they  will  have  but  little  eiFe6f. 

If  you  go  along  with  the  courfc  of  the  water  at  the 
opening  ot  fluices  or  mills,  vou  wil  find  that  trout  and 
other  filh  will  then  come  out  to  feck  for  what  food  the 
water  brings  down  with  it. 

And  firfl  in  the  extremity  ot  heat,  when  the  earth  is 
D  2  parched 
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parched  with  a  drought,  there  is  little  fport  to  be  had, 
el'pccially  in  either  imuirly  or  clear  {hallow  rivers. 

Secondly,  in  the  winter,  or  Ipring  time,  when  any 
hoary  froft  happens,  the  fifli  will  not  bite  kindly  all 
that  day,  except  it  be  in  the  evening,  and  that  proves 
ferene  and  pleafant.  But  it  is  not  proper  to  tiOi  at  any 
time,  when  the  wind  blows  fo  high  that  you  cannot 
manage  your  tackle  to  advantage. 

Thirdly,  it  is  not  good  fifliing  in  the  time  of  (heep- 
fliearing,  for  then  the  fi(h  glut  themfelves  with  what  is 
■wafhed  off  the  flieep,  and  will  (carce  bite  till  that  fea- 
fon  be  over. 

Alfa  the  fharp  pad  and  northerly  winds  do  very 
much  obftrutt  the  recreation  of  anglers:  nor  is  it  good 
to  fifh  immediately  after  fpawning  time;  for  at  that 
time  their  appetite  is  much  palled. 

It  is  very  Itrange  to  be  obferved,  what  a  natural  in- 
flinft  there  is  in  hih,  in  foreknowing  the  approach  of  a 
lliower  of  rain,  for  upon  the  approach  of  a  cloud  that 
threatens  a  fhower,  they  will  not  bite  ;  and  the  obler- 
vation  of  this  has  faved  feveral  anglers  from  being  wet 
to  the  fliin. 

Laflly,  if  the  preceding  night  prove  dark  and  cloudy, 
the  fucceeding  day  w-ill  be  no  good  day  to  angle  in,  un- 
lefs  it  be  for  fmall  fiflr ;  for  at  fuch  time  the  larger  prey 
abroad  for  the  ieffer ;  who,  by  inftindf  knowing  the 
danger,  hide  themfelves  till  the  morning  ;  and  having 
fafted  all  night,  become  then  very  hungry,  while  the 
larger,  having  gorged  themfelves,  lie  abfconded  all  the 
day.  For  directions  for  Artificial  Fly-Fishing, 
fee  the  Article  Fish. 

ANGLING-LINE;  to  make  this  line,  the  hair 
ftiould  be  round  and  twilled  even,  for  that  ftrengthens 
it,  and  Qiould  alfo  be  as  near  as  may  be  of  equal  big- 
nefs  ;  then  lay  them  in  w-ater  tor  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
whereby  you  will  find,  which  of  them  will  flirink, 
then  twift  them  over  again,  and  in  twifiing,  fome  in- 
termingle filk,  which  is  not  good,  but  a  line  of  all  filk 
is  not  amifs  ;  alfo  a  line  made  of  the  ftrongcft  lute- 
itring  is  very  good,  but  that  will  foon  rot  with  the 
water:  now  the  belt  colour  tor  lines,  is  forrel,  white 
and  grey  ;  the  two  lafl  colours  for  cleac  waters,  and 
the  firlt  for  muddy  rivers,  neither  is  the  pale  watery 
green  defpileable,  which  colour  may  be  made  thus  ; 
put  a  pint  of  tfrong  allum,  half  a  pound  of  foot,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  juice  ol  walnut-leaves,  with  the  like 
of  alum,  into  a  pipkin,  boil  them  about  hall  an  hour 
together,  then  take  it  off  the  fire  ;  when  it  is  cool, 
lleep  vour  hair  in  it  ;  or  elfe  thus,  boil  in  a  bottle  ol 
alum  water,  fomcwhat  more  than  a  handlul  of  mari- 
gold flowers,  till  a  yellow  fcum  aiile  ;  then  take  halt  a 
pound  of  green  copperas,  with  as  much  vcrdigrife, 
and  beat  them  together  to  a  fine  powder  ;  and  with  the 
hair,  put  them  into  the  alum  water,  and  let  it  lie  ten 
hours,  or  more  :  take  the  hair  out,  and  let  it  dry.  See 
Lit;i:s  FOR  Fishing. 

ANGLING-ROD.  The  time  to  provide  flocks  is 
in  the  winter  folftice,  whtn  the  trees  have  Ihcd  their 
leaves,  and  the  fap  is  in  the  roots  :  for  after  ynnuary 
it  afcends  again  into  the  trunk  and  branches,  at  which 
time  it  is  improper  to  gather  Hocks,  or  tops ;  as  for  the 
(locks  they  mould  be  lower"  grown,  and  the  tops  the 


bed  rufh  ground  flioots  that  can  be  got,  not  knottv,  but 
prt)portionable  and  flender,  fox  otherwile  they  will 
neither  call  or  firike  well,  and  the  line  by  rcalon  of 
their  unpliablenefs,  mall  be  much  en  langered  ;  now 
when  both  ftock  and  top  are  gathered  in  one  feafon, 
and  as  ftraightas  may  be,  bathe  them  (except  the  tops) 
over  a  gentle  fire,  and  ufe  them  not  till  fully  icaloned, 
which  is  a  year  and  four  months;  but  they  are  better  if 
kept  two  years  ;  and  for  the  preferving,  both  trom  rot- 
ting, and  worm  eating,  rub  them  over  thrice  a  year  with 
fallad,  or  linfeed  oil  ;  fweet  butter  will  ferve  if  never 
faked  ;  and  with  any  of  thefe  you  mutt  chafe  your  rods 
well ;  it  bored,  pour  in  either  of  the  oils,  and  let  them 
foak  therein  twenty-four  hours,  then  pour  it  out  again  ; 
this  will  prelerve  the  tops  and  ftocks  from  injuring, 
j'^'f  Fishing-line,  Hook,  Float,  anj/ Rod,  iSjc. 

Night  ANGLING,  and  Ground  ANGLING. 

Great  fifh  (but  chiefly  trouts]  are  flry,  and  fearful  of 
enfnarements  ;  and  oblefve  the  mod  fecure  feafon  tf) 
feek  their  food,  and  that  is  at  night. 

For  night  angling  you  muft  provide  large  garden- 
worms;  or  inftead  of  them,  black  Inails  :  and  having 
baited  your  hook  with  them,  cafl  them  off  at  a  diftance, 
and  then  draw-  your  line  to  you  again  upon  the  furface 
of  the  water,  not  fuffering  the  bait  to  fink  ;  with  which 
ufe  not  a  leaden  plummet,  but  only  a  float ;  but  in 
ground-angling,  you  muft  ufe  a  plummet,  without  a 
float;  and  this  method  of  ground-angling  is  very  good 
in  cold  weather,  for  then  the  fifli  lie  low. 

You  may  eafilv  hear  the  fidi  rife,  and  therefore  give 
him  time  to  fwallow  the  bait;  and  then  gently  give 
him  a  twitch  to  fecure  him. 

If  you  find  that  the  fifh  does  not  freely  take  the  bait 
at  the  top  of  the  water,  put  fome  lead  to  it,  and  fink 
your  bait,  and  proceed  as  in  day-angling. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  beft  trouts  bite  in  the 
night,  and  do  molt  commonly  rife  in  the  ftill  deeps, 
feldom  in  the  quick  ftreams.  See  Bladder-Angling, 
Drabbling,  ciff. 

ANTICOK,  (or  advant  coeurj  is  an  inflammation  in 
a  horfe  between  his  fore-legs,  the  fame  with  a  quinfy 
in  mankind.  Moft  writers  are  agreed,  that  this  dif- 
order  proceeds  from  hard  riding,  expofing  a  horfe  to 
the  cold,  and  giving  him  cold  water  to  drink  when  he 
is  hot,  full  feeding,  and  whatever  elfe  may  caufe  a 
fudden  ftagnation  of  the  blood.  Some  will  have  it  to 
proceed  from  fatnefs  and  rank  feeding. 

1  his  complaint,  by  Solleysel  is  fuppofed  to  be  an 
inflanmiation  of  the  pericardium,  or  bag  which  coiitains 
the  heart,  ufually  terminating  in  a  critical  abfccfs  in 
the  cheft  ;  according  to  that  experienced  author,  if  the 
fwelling  afcends  to  the  throat,  it  is  prefent  death..  This 
difcale  feems  to  be  unknown  in  this  country,  and  is, 
])erhaps,  peculiar  to  wanner  climates.  It  is  of  the 
pleurctic  elafs. 

When  you  touch  a  fwelling  of  thi«  kind,  the  im- 
preffion  of  the  fingers  remains  tor  fome  time,  as  it  you 
had  made  them  in  a  bit  ot  pufl'  pallc,  filling  up  again 
by  degrees,    as  the   pallc  would   rile.     This    fwelling 


contains  bloody  water,  that  iiUinuatcs  between 
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and  the  fkin,  and  proves  that  all  the  blood  in  the  veins 
is  corrupted. 

The  cure  (houM  fird  he  attempted  by  large  and  re- 
pca'cd  bleedings  to  abate  the  inflammation  ;  and  Mr. 
Gibson  approves  of  llriking  one  or  other  of  the  veins 
of  the  hind  pi'rf!  ui  make  a  revullion.  Next  to  bleed- 
ing, ii  the  horfc  be  coflive  or  bound  in  his  body,  clyl- 
tcrs  are  of  ufc;  ;Kid  Dr.  Bracken  diretls  the  follow- 
ing as  a  general  one.  Take  leaves  ot  mallows  and  pcl- 
litory  i)t  the  wall,  ot  each  three  liaiuiluls;  camomile 
flowers,  one  handful  ;  annifeed  and  fwcet  fennel-leed, 
each  half  an  ounce;  liiifeed,  one  ounce:  boil  thele  in 
three  quarts  of  water  to  two  ;  then  If  rain  and  prels  out 
the  liquor  ifrongly,  and  add  of  caryocoflinum  elecfuary 
one  ounce,  common  fait  two  ounces,  and  common 
plaiflcr  oil  three  ounces  mixt.  Tlicfe  (hould  be  injeft- 
ed  through  a  very  long  pipe  for  the  purpofe,  and  as 
warm  as  a  man  can  bear  his  check  to  the  fide  oi  the 
bladder  it  is  tied  up  in,  and  it  fhould  be  repeated  every 
two  or  three  days,  as  oc^afion  offers. 

ANTLER,  a  (fart  or  branch  of  a  deer's  attire. 

Bcs-AsTLER,  the  flart  or  branch  next  above  the 
brow-antler. 

Brow-AtnLZK,  the  (fart  of  branch  next  the  head. 

APOPLEXY,  or  Falling-Evil,  a  dileafe  that 
feizes  the  heads  of  hawks,  commonly  by  reafon  of  too 
much  greale  and  ilore  of  blood  ;  or  becaufe  they  have 
been  too  long  in  the  heat  ot  the  fun,  or  have  made  too 
long  a  flight  in  the  heat  of  the  dav  :  and  as  it  is  very 
cuitomary  with  them  to  be  full  ot  greafe  in  the  mew  : 
it  is  very  good  when  they  are  empty  to  give  them  a  lit- 
tle lard,  or  fweet  butter,  foaked  in  rofe  water,  fweet- 
ened  with  a  little  fugar-candy  pounded ;  but  the  beft 
thing  of  all  is,  to  draw  their  meat  through  black  cherry 
water. 

APOPLEXY,  (mHorfeO-     ^«  Palsy. 

APOSTHUME,  (in  Hawks)  a  difeafe  in  the  head, 
attended  with  iwellings  therein ;  occalioned  by  divers 
ill  humours,  and  the  heat  of  the  head  :  it  may  be  dif- 
covered  by  the  fwelling  of  the  eyes,  by  the  moifture 
that  comes  from  their  ears,  and  by  their  flothfulnefs. 

For  cure  give  them  a  pill  of  butter,  as  big  as  a  nut, 
well  wafhed  in  rofe-water,  and  mixed  with  honey  of 
rofes  and  fine  fugar,  for  three  or  four  mornings,  when 
they  have  meat :  they  mult  be  held  on  the  fill  till  they 
have  made  one  or  two  mewts,  then  take  four  drams  of 
the  feed  of  rue,  two  drams  of  hepatic  aloes,  and  one 
fcruple  of  faffron  ;  reduce  all  to  tine  powder,  and  mix 
them  with  honey  of  rofes,  and  make  a  pill,  and  give 
them  :  it  will  purge  and  fcour  their  heads  ;  then  about 
two  hours  after  give  them  (bme  good  hot  meat. 

When  the  nares  of  a  hawk  are  (luffed  up  with  filth  ; 
after  a  convenient  fcouring,  take  pepper  and  muftard- 
feed,  beaten  to  a  fine  powder,  put  into  a  linen  cloth, 
and  fitcp  it  for  fume  time  in  Itrong  white  wine  vinegar; 
of  which  put  fome  drops  upon  her  nares,  that  they  may 
pierce  in,  and  they  will  foon  fcour  her  head. 

A  PPE  rri  E,  f  Loss  o  FJ.  This  arifes  either  from  errors 
in  diet  and  management,  want  of  grais,  or  trom  confli- 
tutional  or  acquired  debility.  It  the  digefl ive  powers  of 
the  hoi fc  have  been  overburdened  with  accumulated  leeds 
of  cern,  and  at  the  fame  time  evacuations  and  excrcifc 


ncgleftcd,  nothing  mav  he  required  farther  than  the 
oppolite  management.  IVIaflies  for  fomc  days.  Courle 
of  falts  and  crcmor  tartar ;  after  an  aloetic  purge. 

If  a  weak  cafe,  a  nm  at  grafts,  and  the  mildell  purging 
courfe  on  return.  Gibsom  adviles  to  add  to  the  purge 
of  aloes  and  rhubarb,  two  drachms  of  elixir  propnetatis 
prepared  with  oil  of  fulphiir  by  the  ball.  After  the 
operation  of  each  purge,  to  give  the  following  drink, 
warmed  in  cold  weather.     See  Hurned  Cattle. 

Take  a  large  handful  of  guiacum  fliavings ;  pome- 
granite  bavk,  and  haiuffincs  bruifcd,  each  one  ounce; 
galangels  and  liquorice- root  (liced,  each  half  an  ounce; 
boil  in  two  quarts  forge  water  to  three  pints,  and  whilfl 
warm,  infufe  in  the  decoftion  two  drachms  (aftron,  and 
half  an  ounce  diafcordium.  It  makes  two  drinks. 
Or.  Chalybeate  beer  with  bitters,  taken  once  a  day. 
Loofe  (fable.  Walking  cxercife,  or  daily  turning  out 
in  yard  or  paddock. 

Some  are  off"  their  flomach  at  moulting,  or  fhedding 
their  coats,  when  they  require  a  fomewhat  (harper  regi- 
men and  comfortable  malhes,  with  cordial  ball  daily. 
Mares,  in  their  horfing-time,  will  lometimes  lofe  their 
appetite,  when  a  gentle  (aline  courfe  is  good,  and  af- 
terwards cordial  balls,  once  a  day  for  a  week.  Crib- 
biting  may  deflroy  the  appetite,  or  induce  bulimia. 
The  only  cure  of  that  vice  is  to  leave  nothing  in  the 
way  to  lay  hold  on,  as  in  a  loofe  ft.dl  with  no  rack  or 
manger. 

Solleysel,  who  was  a  moft  diligent  and  accurate 
obferver,  pretends  horfes  fometimes  lofe  their  ftomachs, 
from  "little  worms  lodged  within  the  lips,  above  and 
"  below,  which  caufe  fuch  an  itching,  that  he  is  con- 
"  tinually  rubbing  his  lips  againft  the  manger.  Thefe 
"  worms  appear  like  little  pulhes  when  you  turn  back. 
"  the  lips,  and  are  diflodged  by  cutting  the  uppermoll 
*'  fkin,  where  they  appear,  with  a  (harp  knife,  and 
"  rubbing  with  fait  and  vinegar."  I  have  frequently- 
noticed  horfes  rubbing  their  lips  againft  the  manger  in 
the  manner  mentioned  by  this  writer,  but  can  pretend 
to  no  acquaintance  with  the  lip-worm. 

APPETITE,  (CRAVING,  or  Bulimia.)  Horfes 
addidled  to  this,  are  commonly  llyled  foul  feeders: 
It  may  arife  from  an  acid  or  acrimonious  juice  in  the 
ftomach,  the  confequence  of  indigeftion,  and  this  may 
have  for  its  caule  either  over  repletion  and  want  of  cx- 
ercife, or  debility  ot  the  organs  of  digeftion. 

The  proper  cure  is  to  cleanfe  the  firfl  pafPages  with 
abforbents  and  purgatives,  and  fliould  the  dileafe  arife 
from  debility,  to  ufe  corroborants,  as  direfted  in  the 
laff  cafe.  Of  abforbents,  none  equal  magnefia  and  fait 
of  tartar,  as  they  evacuate  as  well  as  abforb,  whereas 
chalk,  and  the  telfaceous  powders,  are  apt  to  leave  a 
load  upon  the  Itomach  :  but  in  weak  cafes,  joined  with 
loofenefs,  thefe  latter  are  preferable.  To  the  purge, 
join  diapente,  one  ounce  and  half. 

Horfes  in  this  ftate  will  eat  clay,  wall,  or  dirt,  wet 
foul  litter,  or  even  the  dung  of  other  horfes.  Keep 
the  (fall  clean,  with  frefh  litter.  In  loms  horfes  this 
conilant  defire  of  eating  is  merely  a  habit,  and  of  no 
great  confequence,  fince  you  can  regulate  their  diet  at 
will,  and  they  can  feldom  devour  clean  ifraw  enough  to 
injure  them. 

APPROACH- 
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APPROACHING,  in  Fowling,  is  a  particular 
device  to  approacli  or  come  near  thole  birds  that  are 
Ihy,  which  frequent  marfhy  and  watery  places,  without 
being  feen  bv  them. 

This  is  periormed  by  a  fort  of  machine,  of  three 
hoops  tied  together,  all  at  proper  diftance,  according 
to  the  height' of  the  man  that  is  toufe  it,  and  having 
boughs  tied  all  round  it,  and  with  cords  to  bear  on  his 
flioulders  ;  fo  that  a  man  getting  in  is  concealed  by  the 
boughs,  and  can  approach  near  them  uni'ufpedled  till 
he  comes  within  reach  ol  fhot. 

As  for  herons,  wild  geefe,  duck,  teal,  i^c.  they  are 
apt  to  keep  the  waters  in  the  day-time,  and  on  the 
meadows  near  the  brinks  of  the  rivers,  and  as  tar  as 
they  can  from  hedges  and  trees,  for  fear  of  being  fur- 
prized  ;  and  when  the  water  is  2  or  300  paces  from 
trees,  they  will  leave  the  middle  of  the  ftream,  and 
muddle  along  the  fides  of  the  river  where  the  water  is 
fliallow  ;  but  when  they  perceive  any  body  near,  even 
a  heart  to  pafs  along,  they  will  quit  the  fides,  and  with- 
draw to  the  middle  again. 

Geefe,  ducks,  and  teals  quit  the  water  in  the  even- 
ing, and  pafs  the  night  in  the  fields,  but  in  the  morn- 
ing return  to  the  water:  however  you  may  eafily  ap- 
proach them  by  means  of  a  machine,  as  reprefented  in 
the  following  figure,  carried  by  a  man,  where  he  is 
concealed  ;  and  tliey  may  be  (hot  whenever  he  is  within 
a  due  dilfance  from  them.     See  Plate  II. 

To  make  this  machine,  take  three  fmall  hoops, 
which  vou  are  to  tie  with  a  cord  in  this  manner ;  take 
a  cord  t),  E,  M,  N,  tie  two  ends  together,  and  doing 
the  fame  by  the  other  two,  divide  the  whole  into  tour 
parts,  and  yet  nothing  mull  be  cut  ;  and  faften  to  ever)- 
quarter  D,  E,  M,  N,  another  cord,  five  or  fix  feet 
long,  pafs  the  head  of  it  through  the  middle,  fo  that 
two  of  the  cords  remain  before  and  the  other  behind ; 
or  elle  fix  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  ground,  the  height  of 
the  man  that  is  to  carr)-  the  machine,  put  this  cord 
upon  it,  and  take  a  hoop  F,  C,  L,  O,  which  you 
muff  tie  to  the  four  quarters  with  the  four  cords,  exatf  ly 
to  the  height  of  the  cinfture  ;  take  another  hoop,  and 
tie  it  likewiie  to  the  four  cords  G,  B,  K,  P,  againfl 
the  middle  of  the  thighs,  and  the  third  in  the  like  man- 
ner to  the  fame  cords,  high  as  the  ancles,  and  then 
place  fome  very  light  branches  of  trees  quite  round 
thefe  hoops,  and  tie  them  to  three  hoops,  ordering 
them  fo  that  the  birds  may  not  fee  the  perlbn  within 
the  machine  with  his  gun  ;  but  in  cafe  he  finds  that  the 
birds  lecm  to  difccrn  him,  he  muft  advance  very  gently 
towards  them. 

The  birds,  which  keep  moving  continually,  feeing 
him  come  near,  will  fancy  it  is  thcmfclvcs  that  drew 
near  the  tree,  and  not  the  tree  near  them,  by  which 
means  he  may  come  near  enough  to  fire  upon  them. 

The  belt  time  to  make  ufe  of  this  machine  is  in  the 
morning,  when  the  birds  are  returning  out  ot  the  fields  ; 
for  he  may  fire  upon  them  as  they  pals,  becaufe  they 
will  not  pals  all  together,  but  in  feveral  flocks. 

APPUI,  or  flax-  upon  the  hand,  is  the  reciprocal 
fcni'e  between  the  horlc's  moutli  an<i  the  bridh-hand, 
or  the  lenfe  of  the  atftion  ol  the  bridle  in  the  liorlc- 
man's  hand. 


The  true  and  right  appui  of  the  hand,  is  the  nice 
bearing  or  (lay  of  the  bridle  ;  fo  that  the  horfe,  awed 
by  the  fenfibility  and  tendernels  ot  the  parts  of  his 
mouth,  dare  not  reft  much  upon  the  bill- mouth,  nor 
chack  or  beat  upon  the  hand  to  witldland  it. 

Such  a  horfe  has  a  dull,  deaf,  appui ;  that  is,  he  has 
a  good  month,  but  his  tongue  is  fo  thick  that  the  bitt 
can't  work  or  bear  upon  the  bars  ;  for  the  tongue  being 
not  fenfible,  or  tender  as  the  bars,  is  benumbed  or  har- 
dened by  the  bitt  :  fo  the  oppui  is  not  good.  This  and 
the  following  are  terms  ufed  ot  an  appui. 

The  bitt  does  not  prefs  the  bars  in  the  quick,  by 
reafon  of  the  grolTuefs  01  the  tongue,  or  elfe  of  the 
lips. 

Your  horfe  has  a  reft  or  (lay  that  forces  the  hand, 
which  fhevrs  that  he  has  a  bad  mcuth. 

This  horle  has  no  appui,  no  reft  upon  the  hand  ;  that 
is,  he  dreads  the  bitt-mouth,  he  is  apprehenfive  of  the 
hand,  and  he  cannot  fufFer  the  bitt  to  prefs.  or  bear, 
though  never  fo  little,  upon  the  parts  of  his  mouth; 
and  thus  it  comes  to  pafs  he  does  not  eafily  obey  the 
bridle. 

A  horfe  that  is  taught  a  good  app:u,  if  you  mean  to 
give  that  horfe  a  good  reft  upon  the  han-i,  it  behoves 
you  to  gallop  him  and  put  him  often  back  ;  a  long 
ftretch  gallop  is  very  proper  tor  the  lame  end,  for  in 
galloping  he  gives  the  horfeman  an  opportunity  of 
bearing  upon  the  hand. 

Such  a  horfe  has  too  much  appui,  he  throws  himfelf 
too  much  upon  the  bitt ;  a  horfe  that  has  a  fine  (tay  or 
reft  upon  the  hand,  i.e.  equal,  firm,  and  light,  crone 
that  obeys  the  bridle.     See  Hand. 

A  full  appui  upon  the  hand,  is  a  firm  ftay,  without 
refting  very  heavy,  and  without  bearing  upon  the 
hand. 

Horfes  for  the  army  ought  to  have  a  full  appui  upon 
the  hand. 

A  more  than  full  reft  or  appui  upon  the  hand,  is  faid 
of  a  horfe  that  is  ftopped  with  fome  force;  but  ftill  fo 
that  he  does  not  force  the  hand.  This  appui  is  good  for 
fuch  riders  as  depend  upon  the  bridle,  inflead  of  their 
tliighs. 

,    APRIL. 

Of  Fiy-fiP)ing  in  the  Mmlh  0/"  April ;  or  the  Flits  taken  far 
fjhing  in  that  Mintk  ;  or  the  making  of  artificial  Flies. 

All  the  fame  tackles  and  flies  that  were  taken  in  the 
month  oi'  Mairh,  will  be  taken  in  this  month  alfo  ;  (fee 
March)  with  this  diftinftion  only,  concerning  the 
flies,  that  all  the  browns  be  lapped  with  red  filk,  and 
the  duns  with  vellow. 

1.  Tothefc,  a  fmall  bright  brown,  made  of  fpaniel's 
fur,  with  a  light  grey  wing,  in  a  bright  day,  and  a  clear 
water,  is  very  well  taken. 

2.  There  is  alio  a  little  dark  brown,  the  dubbing  of 
that  colour,  and  fome  violet  camlet  mixt  ;  and  the  wing 
of  the  gre\-  feather  ot  a  mallard. 

Alfo  dub  with  the  hair  of  a  dark  brown  fpaniel,  or 
calf,  that  looks  luddy  by  being  cxpnfcd  to  wind   and 
weather,  warp  with  yellow  .  Wing  dark  Ifariing's  feather, 
i  akcii  from  eight  to  eleven. 
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This  is  a  good  fly,  and  is  to  be  feen  in  nioft  rivers ; 
but  fo  variable  in  its  hue,  as  the  feafon  advances,  that 
it  requires  the  clolclt  attention  to  the  natural  fl\',  to 
adapt  the  materials  tor  making  it  artificially;  which  is 
alio  the  cafe  with  the  violet  or  afli-colourcd  dun.  When 
this  fly  firft  appears,  it  is  nearly  of  a  chocolate  colour ; 
from  which  by  the  middle  oi  May,  it  has  been  obfcrvcd 
to  deviate  to  almolt  a  lemon  colour;  northern  anglers 
call  it,  by  way  of  emiaence,  the  darii  brown  ;  others 
call  it,  the  lour  winged  brown  :  it  has  lour  wings  lying 
flat  on  its  back,  foniething  longer  than  the  body,  which 
is  longifli,  but  not  taper;  this  fly  mull  he  made  on  a 
fmallifl)  hook. 

3.  From  the  fixth  of  this  month  to  the  tenth,  there 
is  a  fly,  called  the  violet-fly,  made  of  a  dark  vio- 
let fluff,  with  the  wings  of  the  grey  feathers  of  a  mal- 
lard. 

4.  About  the  12th  of  this  month  comes  in  the  fly, 
called  the  whirling-dun  ;  which  is  taken  every  day, 
about  the  mid-time  of  the  day,  all  this  month  througli ; 
and  by  hts,  from  thence  to  the  cud  oijune;  and  is 
commonly  made  of  the  down  of  a  fox's  cub,  which  is 
of  an  alh  colour  at  the  roots  next  the  Ikin,  and  nbb'd 
about  without  yellow  filk,  the  wings  of  the  pale  grey 
leather  of  the  mallard. 

AHo  you  may  ufe  an  artificial  fly,  called  the  Utile 
whirling-dun,  which  is  made  thus  :  the  body  fox-cub, 
and  a  little  light  ruddy  brown  mixed,  warp  with  grey 
or  ruddy  filk,  a  red  hackle  under  the  wing ;  wing  of 
a  land-rail,  or  ruddy  brown  chicken,  which  is  better. 

A  killing  flv  in  a  blullcring  day,  as  the  great  whirl- 
ing-dun is  in  the  evening,  and  late  at  night. 

5.  There  is  alfo  a  yellow  dun  ;  the  dubbing  of 
camel's  hair,  and  yellow  camlet,  and  wool  mixt,  and  a 
white  grey  wing.  Alfo  dub  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
pale  yellow  crewel  mixed  with  fox-cub  down  from  the 
tail,  and  warp  with  yellow  ;  w-ing  of  a  palifti  fl:ar- 
ling's  feather. 

Taken  from  eight  to  eleven,  and  from  two  to  four. 

6.  There  is  alio  this  month  another  little  brown  fly, 
befides  that  mentioned  before,  made  with  a  very  flen- 
der  body,  the  dubbing  of  dark  brown  and  violet  camlet 
mixt,  and  a  grey  wing  ;  which  though  the  direftion 
for  makir.g  be  like  the  other,  is  )et  another  fl) ,  and 
will  take  when  the  other  will  not,  efpecially  in  a  bright 
day  and  clear  water. 

7.  About  the  20th  of  this  month  comes  in  a  fly, 
called  the  horfe-flefli  fly ;  the  dubbing  of  which  is  a 
blue  mohair,  with  pink-coloured  and  red  tainmy  mixt, 
a  light-coloured  wing,  and  a  dark  brown  head.  This 
fly  IS  taken  bcfl.  in  the  evening  ;  and  kills  from  two 
hours  before  fun-fet  till  twilight,  and  is  taken  the 
inonih  thvougli. 

To  the  former  flies  may  be  added  : 

1.  Light  B^oa.  Body,  light  fox-cub  fur,  a  little 
light  foai's  hair,  a  little  fquirrel's  bloa,  and  the  whitifh 
yellow  of  the  fame,  all  thefe  well  mixed  together  ; 
warp  with  yellow  filk  :  wing,  of  a  light  fieldfare's 
feather. 

2.  Dun.  Body,  dunned  filmcrt,  cr  inartcrn's  fur ; 
Iiilian  io\-dun  ;  light  dun  fox-cub  ;  coarfe  hair  ot  the 
ftump  oi  a  fquirrel's  tail  of  a  brightifli  browii,  or  a  yel- 


lowifli  caft ;   warp  with  yellow  filk  :   wing,  the  light 
leather  ol  a  fieldfare. 

3.  Plain  Hackle.   Body,  black oftrich  herl,  with 

red  or  black  cock's  hackle  over  it ;  and  in  hot  weather 
add  gold  twift. 

4.  Red  Hackle.  Body,  red  filk  and  gold-twift, 
and  a  red  cock's  hackle  till  June.  Afterwards  ufe 
orange  filk  lor  the  body.     An  excellent  fly. 

N.  B.  This  is  more  properly  the  oiange  fly.  It 
refembles  in  colour  a  Scv: He  ovAngc.  Wmgs  may 
be  added,  either  of  a  ruddy  hen  or  chicken,  or  of 
the  fofted  feather  of  a  rook's  wing  ;  the  firft  will 
give  it  an  orange,  the  latter  a  dunnilh  hue.  It  has 
four  wings,  two  next  the  body,  of  a  very  dark 
grey  colour,  and  two  ferving  as  a  cafe  over  them, 
fometimes  of  a  dirty  blaokifh  colour,  and  fome- 
times  of  an  orange  colour. 

5.  Bloa  Watchet.  Is  a  fmall  fly,  and  appears 
on  the  water  in  a  cold  day,  (hook  No.  9  or  10,  in  Plate 
AnglingJ  the  body,  fur  of  a  water-rat,  black  part  of  a 
hare's  fcut,  the  pale  roots  cut  ofl^,  a  very  little  brown 
bear's  hair  :  warp  with  pale  brown,  or  olive-coloured 
filk  :  wing,  ol  a  hen  blackbird. 

6.  Yellow  Watchet.  Body,  water-rat's  fur, 
the  blackefl  part  of  a  hare's  fcut,  greenidi  yellow  crewel 
for  feet  ;  warp  with  green  filk  :  wing,  the  lighteit  part 
of  a  blackbird's  feather. 

7.  Knotted-Grey  Gnat.  Body,  darkeft  part  of 
a  hare's  fcut,  dark  brown  foal's  hair,  dark  fur  of  the 
back  of  an  old  fox  ;  warp  with  giey  filk  :  wing,  the 
bloa  leather  of  a  fieldfare. 

8.  Green-Tail.  Body,  dark  part  of  a  hare's  fcut, 
and  darkeft  bloa  tur  of  an  old  fox  :  light  part  of  a  fquir- 
rel's tail,  and  a  hair  or  two  of  the  coarle  brownifh  part 
ot  it  for  feet ;  warp  with  afii-coloured  filk:  wing,  of  a 
Hen  pheafant. 

9.  Sand  Fly.  Body,  dark  brown  foal's  hair,  a  lit- 
tle bloa  fquirrel's  fur,  and  the  whitifh  \ellow  of  the 
fame  ;  warp  with  yellow  filk  :  wing,  the  light  part  of 
a  fieldfare's  feather. 

10.  Bright  Bear.  Dubbing,  of  bright  bear's 
hair,  warped  with  fad  cloth  coloured  filk  :  wings,  of  a 
fhepfiare's  quill  feather:  others  dub  the  body  with  yel- 
low filk,  which  is  better. 

11.  Yellow  Dun.  Dubbing,  of  yellow  wool, 
and  afli-eoloured  fox-cub  down  mixed  togc  her,  dubbed 
with  yellow  filk  :  wings,  of  the  feather  of  a  (hepflare's 
quill  :  others  dub  it  with  dun-bear's  iiair,  and  the  yel- 
low fur  got  from  a  martern  s  fidn,  mixed  together,  and 
with  yellow  filk  :  wings,  of  a  fhepiiare's  quill-feather. 
Make  two  other  flies,  their  bodies  d.ubbed  as  the  lafl  ; 
but  in  the  one  mingle  landed  hog's  down  :  wir.gs,  of  a 
fhepftare's  quill-feather  :  and  there  is  alfo  taken  an  ex- 
cellent fly.  made  of  dun-beav's  hair,  yellow  martern's 
fur,  fanded  hog's  down,  and  black  hog's  down,  all 
mixed  in  equal  proportion  together  ;  warped  with  yel- 
low filk:  wings,  of  the  feather  of  a  llicpibre's  quill. 
Thefe  feveral  flies  menti')ncd  ior  April,  are  very  good, 
and  will  be  taken  ail  the  fpring  and  fumnier., 

AQUATIC,    that   lives,    breeds,  or   grows,    in  or 
about  the  water  ;  as  aquatic  :i!i;mals,  plants',  (Jc. 
ARABIAN  HQRSli.      Geutlemen  and  merchants 
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who  have  travelled  thofe  parts,  report,  that  the  right 
Arabian  horfes  are  valued  at  an  incredible  and  intoler- 
able price  ;  being  valued  at  500/.  and  as  others  fay;  at 
1,  2,  and  3000/.  an  horfe :  that  the  Arabs  are  as 
careful  of  keeping  the  genealogies  of  their  horfes,  as 
princes  in  keeping  their  pedigrees  ;  that  they  keep 
them  with  medals;  and  that  t^ach  fon's  portion  is  ufually 
two  fuits  of  arms,  and  one  ot  their  horfes. 

The  Arabi  boaft,  that  they  will'  ride  fourfcore  miles 
■without  drawing  bitt ;  but  this  has  been  performed  by 
fome  ot  our  Englijh  horfes  :  and  much  more  was  done 
by  a  highwayman's  horfe,  who  having  committed  a 
robbery,  on  the  fame  day  rode  from  London  to  Fork,  be- 
ing 150  miles. 

Notwithflanding  their  great  value,  and  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  them  from  Scnndaroon  to  Englund  by  fea, 
yet  by  the  care,  and  at  the  charge  ot  fome  breeders  in 
the  north  ot  England,  the  Arabian  horfe  has  been  no 
ffranger  to  thofe  parts  ;  and  perhaps  at  this  day  fome  of 
the  race  may  be  ieen  there,  it  not  the  tvut  Arabian  llal- 
lion.     iVf<' Stallion. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  Treatifc  on  Horfes,  fays, 
the  far  greater  part  ot  thofe  horfes  brought  over  to  this 
country,  under  the  general  appellation  oi  Arabians,  have 
never  feen  Arabia,  or  have  been  of  its  inferior  breed. 
They  are  ufually  purchafed  in  the  Levt:y;t,  Barhary,  or 
the  Eaji-lndies,  by  perfons  totally  unacquainted  with 
horfes,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  peculiar  purpofe  for 
which  fuch  horfes  are  defigned  ;  hence  a  number  of  in- 
ferior and  half-bred  Arabians  have  been  brought  over  at 
a  ufelefs  expence,  to  deteriorate,  inltead  of  amending, 
.  our  racing  breed,  and  to  bring  Arabian  blood  intodif- 
repute.  He  had  feen  about  a  fcore  fouthern  horfes, 
called  Arabians,  at  different  times,  not  one  among 
which  appeared  to  be  a  true  mountain  horfe.  Thofe 
which  were  lately  at  the  Veterinary  College,  and 
which  were  imported  from  India,  were  evidently  of  a 
mixed  breed  ;  and  the  Arabian  at  Hampjiead,  appeared 
upon  the  ilightell  furvey,  to  be  no  more  than  a  three- 
part  bred  horfe,  well  adapted  to  get  faddle  and  coach- 
horfes.  Thefe  remarks  may  ferve  to  account  for  the 
defefts  of  the  new  blood,  as  it  has  been  ftyled  upon  the 
turf;  and  as  fufficient  rcaibns  why  the  produce  of 
Arabians  fo  fcklom  run  their  courfe  throtigh. 

The  horfe  next  in  quality  to  the  Arab,  is  the  Moun- 
tain Barb  :  this  approximation  arifes  from  fiinilaritv  of 
climate  probably,  and  from  an  attention  to  pedigree 
by  the  great  men,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Barbary. 
The  Barb  is  lels  than  the  Arabian,  very  deep  brcafted, 
but  rather  of  alinine  or  mulifh  appearance  ;  if  genuine, 
he  gets  true  and  (lout  runners. 

A  material  quellion  arifes  here,  have  we  any  farther 
occafion  for  Arabian  blood,  and  will  not  our  Eni^lijh 
courfcr  degenerate,  in  proccfs  of  time,  without  an  oc- 
cafional  recurrence  to  the  parent  (lock  ?  I  will  take 
upon  me  to  aniwer  this  queftion  in  part,  or  rather  I 
have  already  done  it :  we  can  have  no  fort  of  need  of 
fuch  torcigri  horles  as  are  ulually  imported,  lor  the 
plaincfl  reafon  in  the  world,  ^c  poffels  much  better  of 
our  own  native  llock.  But  this  makes  nothing  againft 
the  propriety  oi  endeavouring  to  obtain  genuine  Arabian 
couriers,     Wc  ought  never  to  remain  ftationary  and 


fatisfied  w'hile  there  exiffs  apoflibility  of  improvement ; 
the  valt  advantages  rehiliing  from  the  accidental  im- 
portation ot  a  very  few  real  good  horfes  has  been  amply 
proved,  and  in  my  opinion,  the  prolccution  of  a  con- 
certed plan  for  obtainmg  a  further  fupply,  would  be  an 
objeft  not  unw-orthy  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
turt,  either  in  the  view  of  curiofity  or  profit ;  the  plan 
beft  adapted  to  that  end  is  matter  of  inquiry. 

I  have  never  heard,  that  any  properly  qualified  per- 
fon  has  been  fent  to  Arabia  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafing 
horfes,  neverthelefs  1  believe  fuch  to  be  the  onlv  pro- 
bable method  of  obtaining  the  genuine  ftock  in  requelt. 
The  tenacioufnefs  of  the  Arabians  of  their  higheil  bred 
horfes,  has  been  long  known,  and  very  few,  or  none 
of  fuch,  ever  find  their  way  to  the  great  fairs  in  the 
eaflern  countries,  where  the  common  Arabian,  and 
other  eaftern  horfes,  are  ufually  purchafed. 

The  following  is  the  beft  account  of  the  Arabian 
horfes  which  1  have  been  able  to  obtain,  either  from 
reading  or  inquiry.  They  have  in  that  country,  three 
diflinct  breeds  or  rather,  two  varieties  from  the  origi- 
nal genus;  from  analogy  of  qualification  the  three 
clafles  may  be  properly  enough  compared  with  our 
racers,  hunters,  and  common  bred  horfes.  The  dif- 
tinffive  appellations  of  the  Arab  horfes  are,  Kehilani  or 
Cocklani,  Kehidilchi  or  Guidefki,  and  Atticki.  The 
firff,  or  Cocklani,  are  the  original  genus,  bred  in  the 
middle  or  mountainous  country,  where  it  is  faid  a  few 
are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  wild,  or  natural  ftate.  The 
Arabs  pretend  to  have  pedigrees  of  this  illullrious  race, 
upwards  of  two  thoufand  years  old  ;  but  whether  their 
private  records  accord  with  truth  exaftly  or  not,  is  of  lit- 
tie  moment,  fince  the  antiquity  and  charafter  of  the 
Mountain  Arabian  horfe  has  the  fullelf  fanftion  of  both 
ancient  hiltory  and  modern  experience.  The  Atticki, 
or  interior  breed,  may  probably  have  been  the  original 
produce  of  the  low  countiy,  and  the  middle  variety 
may  have  refulted  from  a  mixture  of  mountain  and 
low-country  ftock.  The  Arabians  are  feldom  w'illing 
to  part  with  their  beff  mares,  at  any  price;  and  the 
value  of  a  true  bred  one,  whether  horle  or  mare,  is  faid 
to  amount  to  feveral  hundred  pounds  in  the  country. 

The  Arabian  horfes  are  led  with  dates,  milk,  and 
corn  ;  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofcd,  that  in  fuch  a  country, 
they  have  the  ample  allowance  of  corn,  ufual  in  this; 
neverthelefs  it  is  confidently  alferted,  that  the  fuperior 
breed  of  them  will  travel  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  in 
a  day,  for  feveral  (uccefTive  days,  over  the  fand  and 
ftones  of  that  fultry  climate.  Dr.  Blumenbach,  who 
has  within  thefe  few  years  written  a  celebrated  treatifc 
on  the  native  varieties  of  the  human  fpccies,  fays, 
"  that  all  animals  deftitute  of  the  dark  pigment  of  the 
"  eye,  are  a  mere  altered  breed."  How  lar  that  oh- 
fervation  is  entitled  to  depcndance,  1  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  confidcr  or  examine,  but  the  pur- 
chafe  of  a  particular  breed  of  animals  would  iurcly  be 
lead  liable  to  (Icccniion  in  the  original  countr)-  where 
they  weie  bred.  1  he  external  charafclcridic  of  original 
genu.s,  is  tinilormiiy,  or  univerlal  fymmeiry;  and  the 
true-bred  Arab  is  diftinguilhed  by  his  filkcn  hair,  and 
foft  flexible  fkin,  deer-like  boots  and  pafterns,  fmall 
muzzle,  lull  eye,    finall  wcU-turncd  head,  joined  to 
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the  neck  with  a  curve,  capacious  fliouldcrs,  cxtcnfivc 
an^^lc  of  the  hock,  length  and  extent  of  thi^li,  largo 
lincws,  and  flat  bones.  1  have  often  obferved  that 
convuKive  Inatching  up,  and  turning  out  the  feet,  in 
the  giiit  of  horlcs  laid  to  be  Arubiuiis,  and  have  ever 
looked  upon  it  as  the  indication  of  a  fpurious  breed ; 
tlic  hc^i  Arabs,  which  1  have  feen,  having^  been  good 
goers,  many  oi  them  true  daifey  cutters.  The  pawing 
method  ot  going,  cannot  always  be  the  confequence  oi 
menage,  lifiee  1  have  remarked  it  to  deicend  from  a 
reputed  Arabian,  through  fevcral  generations. 

ARCHLD  LECjS  ;  a  horfe  is  laid  to  have  arched 
legs  when  his  knees  are  bended  archwife. 

This  expreflion  relates  to  fore-quartess,  and  the  in- 
firmity heic  fignificd,  happens  to  fuch  h.orlcs  as  have 
their  legs  fpoiled  with  travelling. 

The  horfes  called  liralhcourts,  have  likevife  their 
knees  bended  arch-w  ifc  \  but  this  delorniity  is  natural 
to  them. 

ARM  cr  A  Horse,     i'^^f  Fore  Thigh. 

To  ARM.  A  horfe  is  (.aid  to  arm  lumlelf  when  he 
prelTes  down  his  head,  as  it  he  would  check,  and  bends 
his  neck  fo  as  to  reft  the  branches  of  his  bridle  upon 
his  counter,  in  order  to  difobey  the  bitt  mouth,  and 
guard  his  bars  and  his  mouth,  which  arc  relieved  by 
over-bending  his  neck. 

Since  vour  horfe  arms  himfcU,  give  him  a  knee"d 
branch  that  will  raife  him,  and  make  him  carry  his 
head  well.     Sec,  TO  carry  LOW. 

ARM  WITH  THH   LIPS. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  arm  himfelf  with  the  lips,  when 
he  covers  his  bais  with  his  lips,  and  makes  the  preffure 
of  the  bitt  too  deal  and  firm ;  this  is  commonly  done 
by  thick- lipjed  horfes.  You  nmfl  order  your  bitt- 
maker  to  forge  you  a  bitt- mouth,  with  a  cannon,  or 
Icratch-mouth,  that  is  broader  noar  the  bankets  than  at 
the  place  of  its  preffure,  or  rell  upon  the  bars ;  and 
this  will  hinder  )our  horfe  from  arming  himfelf  with 
his  lips. 

Sometimes  we  fay,  the  lips  arm  the  bar  ;  i.e.  cover, 
or  fcreen  it.     6V^  Disarm. 

ARM.'^N,  a  cQiifedtion  of  w-onderful  efficacy  to  pre- 
vent a  total  lofs  of  appetite  in  horfes.     Sie  Drench. 

ARRESTS,  are  mangy  hiimours  upon  the  fincws  of 
the  hinder  legs  of  a  horfe,  between  the  ham  and  the 
paftern.     They  feldom  appear  upon  the  fhank  finew. 

Their  names  are  laken  horn  their  likenefs  to  the  ar- 
refls  or  the  fmall  hones  of  a  filTi.     See  Rat-tail. 

ARZEL,  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  arzel,  that  has  a  white 
mark  upon  his  tar-foot  behind. 

Your  fuperliiiious  cavaliers  perfuade  thcmfelves,  that 
bv  an  unavoidable  fatality,  fuch  horfes  are  unfortunate 
ill  battle :  and  fuch  is  the  flrength  of  their  prejudice 
th^t  they  do  not  care  to  ufe  them. 

ASS,  a  quadruped,  in  many  refpefls  refembling  the 
horle,  though  by  no  means  equal  in  beauiv  and  lym- 
ir.etry  to  that  noble  animal.  It  has  a  long  head  and  ears, 
a  body  round,  and  covered  with  a  coarle  fhort  fin-,  of  a 
light  dun  colour;  a  black  breakdown  its  hack  and 
vxtoh  its  (houlders  ;  a  tail  bulhy  at  the  end,  but  rather 
bare  of  hair  on  the  upper  part;  it  is  flow^  lazy,  and 
cl'jll;  patient  under  hatd  labour,  and  proper  to  draw  or 


:  carry  heavy  loadii.  It  is  fubjefl;  to  hut  few  diHorhpers, 
lives  on  little,  and  is  very  fervieeahle.     Whcii  loot'e, 

j  it  will  find  its  own  living,  fuminer  and  winter,  unlefs 
the.  fnow  be  very  deep  on  the  ground,  feeding  on  thif- 

j  ties,  carix,  and  other  rough  and  prickly  herbs.   When 

I  the  weather  is  feverc  and  the  fnow  deep,  it  muft  be 
houfed  and  ftand  particularly  dry,  as  its  nature  is  ad- 
dicted to  phlegm  and  melancholy  ;  it  mull'  be  led  with, 
fweet  llraV,    cut  Ihort,  and  chalF  of  pcale-liaumc  :    it 

\  will  alio  eat   bitcuit,  or  coarfc  bread,  which  is  very 

I  nourifliing. 

'  A.S'SEs,  ch'Ace  of,  and  time  of  covcr'ng.  Choofe  tlie 
laigclf  and  fairefl,  as  well  as  the  llrongelf  in  proportion 
ot  limbs,  and  of  a  found  eonllitution;  if  they  are  not 
found  it  is  denoted  by  the  hanging  ot  the  ears,  dulnefs  of 
thcireycs,  and  flionnefs  of  breaihiiig;  affes  witheicher  of 
thefeimi  eifedionsjhould  be  rejefled.  The  male  (liould 
be  at  leaft  three  years  old;  from  thence  to'  ten  he  will 
he  fufhcientlv  ferviceable,  but,  when  pall  that  age, 
declines.  The  female  at  two  years  old  will  bring  forili 
fine  lull)-  colts,  though,  for  a  {Irong  labouring  breed, 
you  ma\-  fuflii-r  her  to  be  two  years  and  a  half  or  three 
years  old  before  flic  takes  the  male  ;  and  when  (he  has 
been  covered  let  her  be  driven  about  for  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  that  flie  may  retain  the 
feed.  She  brings  forth  her  foal  in  a  twelvemonth,  but, 
to  preierve  a  good  breed,  fhe  fhould  not  prodiice  more 
than  one  in  two  }ears.  The  beff  time  of  covering  is 
from  the  latter  end  oi  Miiy  to  the  beginning  oi  ^ufie, 
nor  muft  the  female  be  h.ard  vvoiked  whiift  with  foal, 
tor  tear  of  callmg;  but  the  more  the  male  is  worked, 
in  moderation,  the  better  he  will  thrive,  as  it  takes 
away  his  leacheroufnefs,  which,  if  Idle,  pines  and  con- 
fumes  him. 

Asses,  ordering,  breaking,  i^c.  of.  When  the  foal 
is  call,  it  is  proper  to  let  it  nm  a  year  with  the  dam, 
and  then  wean  it  by  tying  up  and  giving  it  grafs,  and 
fometimes  milk  ;  and,  when  it  has  forgot  the  teat,  turn 
it  out  into  pafture,  but,  if  it  be  in  winter,  you  mull 
then  feed  it  at  times,  till  it  be  hardened  to  ftiift  better 
foritfelf. 

At  two  years  old  break  him,  or  if  he  be  of  a  good 
growth  let  it  alone  till  longer,  as  at  three  years,  and 
this  niay  be  eafily  done  by  laying  fmall  weights  oir  his 
back,  and  increafing  them  b)' degrees;  then  fet  a  boy 
upon  him,  and  fo  increafe  the  weights  as  you  think  fir, 
which  is  fufficlent  for  him  to  bear.  Thefe  creatures 
above  all  things  delight  not  in  wet,  and  very  nicely 
touch  the  water  in  drinking,  as  it  they  feared  ir,  which 
lome  attribute  to  their  feeing  the  fliadow  of  their  ears  in 
the  water,  which  affirghts  them,  but  I  attribute  it  rather 
to  their  flegmatic  conititurion.  They  are  tften  troubled 
with  dreams,  which  make  them  moan  and  cry  out  in 
their  flecp,  proceeding  from  much  melancholy,  to  which 
they  are  greatly  inclined  ;  and  indeed  travelling  and 
lying  in  the  wet  is  a  great  injury  to  them,  and  irom  it 
proceeds  mofl  of  the  dileafcs  thc\  are  afilit'tcd  withal. 
I'ut  tfiCm  not  up  in  flrait  rooms,  left  in  their  dreains 
they  beat  and  bruife  thcmfelves  againll  the  fides  of 
them,  and  indeed  they  require  large  rooms  and  hilly 
ground, 

ASSART,    an    offence   committed    in   a   foreft,  by 
E  plucking 
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pliuking  up  thofe  woods  by  the  roots  that  are  thickets  ,  dered  fqiiilh  and  Barbadocs  tar,  (or,  in  its   ftead,  the 
or  coverts -to  the  foreft.  -  |  common    ballam    ot    fulphur)  of  each   two  drachms: 


ASTHMA,  IN  Farriery,  is  either  moift  or  dry  : 
the  moid,  is  when  the're  is  a  free  difcharge  of  m^^tter 
bvthe  noflrils  in  confequence  of  coughing  ;  the  dry,  is 
when  the  cough  produces  little  or  no  difcharge. 

The  moilt  afthma  is  a  cough  that  proceeds  from  a 
load  of  phlegm,  orof  flimy  matter,  difchargcj  into  the 
vclTels  of  the  lungs,  occafioning  difiRtulty,  and  fome- 
times  great  oppreflion  in  breathing :  it  is  manitefled  bv 
the  following  fymptoms  :  the  flanks  have  a  fudden  and 
quick  motion  ;  the  horfe  breathes  Ihort,  but  not  w'ith 
his  noftrils  open,  as  is  obferved  in  horfes  that  are  fever- 


make  them  into  a  ball  ior  one  dofe.     Or 

Take  gum  ammoniacum,  alla-loetida,  galbanum.,  and 
liver  ot  antimony,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  frelTi  fquills, 
enough  to  form  a  pafte  ;  wdiich  make  into  balls  ot  irom 
one  to  two  ounces  each,  according  to  the  greater  or 
lefs  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

The  dry  afthma,  called  alfo  the  nervous  aflhma,  is 
a  cough  proceeding  irom  fomc  irritation  on  the  neives- 
in  the  membranous  part  of  the  lungs  and  midriff;  but 
there  is  not  any  thing  difchaiged  by  it  except  a  little 
clear  water  from  the  nofe,  notwithilanding  the  violence 


ifh  or  broken-winded  :  he  firft  wheezes  Ibme  time,  and  of  the  cougli,  and  its  continuance  when  ouce  begun, 
rattles  in  his  throat  ;  then  he  coughs ;  and  this  cough  '■  which  for  rometime  is  almofl  inceffant ;  the  coughing- 
is  fonietimes  drv,  at  others  it  is  moift:  he  frequently  I  fits  have  no  regular  return;  they  are  more  frequent 
fnorrs  after  cougliing,  and  throws  up  pieces  ot  phlegm  i  when  walking  than  in  other  exercife,  except  when, 
through  the  mouth  or  nofe  ;  and  after  drinking  he  tre-  fuddenly  ffopt  alter  hard  riding,  &c.  on  wdiich  occa- 
quentlv  docs  the  fame  ;  he- alfo  does  the  fame  at  the  be-  fions  the  cough  is  very  troub\efome  ;  alter  drinking  it 
ginning  and  ending  of  his  exercife:  this  difcharge  gives  is  troublefonie  too  :  and  a  change  of  weather  v/ill  lome- 
him  confiderable  relief.  Some  horfes  wheeze  lo  excef-  ,  times  make  it  very  teazing  for  two  or  three  days  ;  but  it 
fivelv,  and  are  fo   extremely  (hort-winded,  that  they    is  generally  vvorit  in  a  morning.     Sometimes,  when  no- 


cannot  eafilv  move  until   they  have  been  gently  exer 
cifed  for  feme  time  in  the  air  ;   though  after  that  they 
V'ill  go  through  their  work  to  admiration. 

This  moift  afthma  fhould  carefully  be  diflinguifhed 
from  that  purfivenefs  and  thick -windednefs  whicli  full 
or  foul  feeding  occafions ;  alfo  from  the  fame  fymptom 
when  it  is  occafioned  by  a  want  of  exercife,  or  taking 
up  a  horle  from  wintcr-grafs  ;  in  which  cafes  the  iormer 
is  cured  by  a  decreafe,  and  the  latter  by  an  increafe  of 
feeding. 

Aftiimatic  complaints,  whether  the  moid  or  the  dry, 
are  ufually  tedious  and  obftinate ;  but  if  the  horfe  is 
young,  and  the  difeafe  nofof  long  flanding,  a  recovery 
is   fometimcs  brought  about.     Tlie  exercife  thould  be  ; 
moderate,  and  in  open  air ;  the  diet  fhould  be  Iparing,  j 


particular  circumftance  occurs  to  diforder  the  horfe,  the 
cough  will  be  feldom  heard  for  a  week  or  two  to- 
gether; and  yet,  though  this  cough  is  fo  teazing,  the 
horfe  eats  heartily,  hunts,  and  performs  his  bufinefs 
very  well ;  if  he  is  tolerably  treated,  he  keeps  a  good 
coat,  and  maintains  mod  of  the  uiual  figns  ot  health. 

At  eight  years  of  age  the  dry  ailhma  commonly 
makes  its  appearance.  The  (5ough  may  begin  at  four 
or  five,  and  at  times  be  very  violent ;  but  at  eight,  and: 
after,  he  labours  with  his  flanks,  and  that  in  the  great- 
eft  degree  after  feeding  :  he  hath  now"  an  alino<}  conllant 
working  of  his  noftrils,  and  a  motion  of  his  tundament ; 
after  wfiich  it  ufually  terminates  in  broken  wind,  or  in 
death. 

Bleeding  in   moderate  quantities  is  more  or  lefs  ne.- 


for,  in  all  difeafes  of  the  lui!gs  a  full  ftomach  renders  I  cefl'ary,  according  to  the  (trength  of  the  horfe,  and 
theoppreffion  greater:  their  hay  iliould  be  ot  the  belt  !  the  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  after  which  give  the  fol- 
fort,  aiw^avs  fprinkled  with  water,  given  in  fmall  quan-  i  lowing  bolus  at  night,  repeal  it  the  next  night,  and  on 
titles,  and  the  ottener  in  proportion,  as  there  is  lefs  at  '  the  morning  following  work  them  off  with  a  proper 
one  time:  their  corn   and   water  ftiotild   be   managed    purge. 


with  the  fame  care. 

If  the  horfe  is  full  of  rich  blood,  blec-d  freely,  and 
repeat  the  operation  as  often  as  the  opprellion  and  the 
difliculty  ot  breathing  may  require :  if  his  blood  is 
poor,  "proportionably  lefs  fhould  be  taken  away;  and 
unlets  the  cafe  be  very  urgent,  bleeding  may  be  omit- 
ted. 

Give  over  night  a  bolus  with  two  drachms  of  calo- 
mel, and  next  morning  the  following  purging  ball  : 


The  Preparative  Bolus. 

Take  calomel,  two  drachms  ;  and  honey,  enough  to 
make  a  bolus. 

j       In  eight  or  ten  days  repeat  one  bolus  at  night,  and 

j  the  next  morning  repeat  the  purge. 

I       During  the  operation  of  thefe  medicines,   it  is  nccef- 

fary  lo  keep  the  horfe  well   clothed  and  littered:  and 

1  ake  one  ounce  oY  aloes;   of  gum  ammoniacum, '  he  (hould  be  well  fupplied  with  fcalded  briin  and  warm 

alTa-icctida,  galbanum,  and  oil   of  annifeeds,  of  each    water 


two  drachms  ;    treacle,  enough  to  make   them  into  a 
ball. 

This  bolus  and  purging  ball  may  be  repeated  at  due 
diflanccs  of  time,  and  on  the  days  free  from  purging 
give  every  morning  one  ot  the  following  petloral  balls. 

Peclsral  BJl. 
lake  of  the  cordial  ball,  half  an  ounce  ;  of  pow- 


Atter  the  fccond  purge  give  one  of  the  following 
balls  cveiy  morning,  letting  him  lad  two  hours  alter 
each,  and  continue  tlicir  ule  for  two  months,  or 
longer. 

jljihmatic  Balls. 

Take   antimony,    finely   levigated,    half  a   pound  ; 
gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces ;  myrrh  and  gum  ammo- 
niacum, 
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itlacum,  of  each  two  ounces;  Venice  foap,  half  a  pound; 
honey  or  treacle,  enough  to  in^ikc  a  inafs,  ot  wliich 
two  ounces  may  be  taken  ior  one  ball.     Or, 

Take  gum  animoniacum,  ficlh  fquills,  and  Venice 
foap,  ot  each  tour  ounces;  annifateil  balfam  of  ful- 
phur,  one  ounce ;  make  them  into  a  mafs,  of  which 
two  ounces  ma}'  be  made  into  a  b.itl. 

If  the  difeale  be  ohftinafc,  the  bolus  with  calomel 
may  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  witli  or  without  tlie 
porge,  faking  care  that  it  does  not  f-ilivate. 

On  dilledmg  horfcs  that  have  laboured  under  the 
dry  aflhnia  for  Ibme  time,  the  heart  and  the  organs  of 
rclpiration  appear  fomewhat  enlarged  :  which  preter- 
natural enlargement  is  an  efTeet  of  the  continual  laboiu- 
ing  with  the  breath,  and  not  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 
iSwBrokfn  Wind. 

ATTACHMENTS,  (Coui«t  of)  a  court  belong- 
ing  to  tlie  foiel^,  wherein  the  officers  do  nodiing  but 
receive  the  attachmems  of  the  forcfters,  and  inroll 
them  inthe  verdurer's  rolls,  that  they  may  be  in  rcadi- 
nefs  againft  the  time  that  the  court  ot  Swaiimi'te  is 
kept ;  for  that  this  court  cannot  detennine  any  offence 
or  trcfpafs,  if  the  value  thereof  be  above  four-pence  ; 
for  all  above  that  value  muft  be  inrolled  in  the  ver- 
durer's rolls,  and  fent  from  thence  to  the  court  of 
Swainmote,  to  be  tried  there  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  forell. 

For  nolwithflanding  the  greateft  part  of  all  the 
prefentments  do  firlt  begin  in  this  couit,  yet  tliis 
court  cannot  proceed  farther  therein ;  neither  is  a 
pfclenlment  in  this  court  any  conviftiou  againft  the 
offender  in  thole  ofTences,  becaufe  he  maj'  traverfe 
the  fame,  until  it  has  palled  the  court  of  Swain- 
mote;  to  which  all  trefpalks  prefentcd  at  the  court  of 
attachments  mult  nccellarilv  come,  belore  the  offenders 
can  be  puniflied,  or  ftand  convitf ed,  as  giulty  in  law  oi 
their  offences. 

ATTAINT,  is  a  blow,  or  wound,  received  by  a 
horfe  in  his  inner  feet,  from  another  horfc  that  follows 
him  too  clofe:  or  from  an  over  reach  in  trolly  weather, 
when  a  horfe  being  rough  fliod,  or  having  flioes  with 
long  calkers.'ftrikes  his  hinder  feet  againft  his  fore  legs, 
or  leg.  This  word  is  likewife  ufed  to  figiiify  a  blow 
that  the  horfe's  foot  receives  from  the  tore,  or  hinder 
oppofite  foot;  or  a  blow  given  by  one  of  the  hinder 
feet  llriking  againft  the  cronet  of  the  fore  toot.  Hence 
thc\-  fay, 

Your  horfe  could  not  have  given  himfelf  a  ruder  at- 
taint :  for  I  find  wiih  the  pn^be,  'that  it  penetrates  be- 
tween the  hoot  and  the  coffin  bone,  which  give  reafon 
*o  fiilpedf  that  the  tendon  is  affciled,  and  that  the  at- 
taint reaches  to  the  cronet. 

Upper  attaint  is  a  violent  blow  given  with  the  two 
hind  teet,  upon  the  hnewol  the  fore  Ic'^s. 

To  cure  an  attaint,  firll  clip  away  the  hair,  and  the 
bettered  fkin  or  flefh  which  you  will  find  hang  loolc 
and  ufelefs ;  then  wafh  the  dirt  from  it  with  water  and 
fait,  and  anoint  it  with  ueat's-loot  oil,  or  uuttton  fuet ; 
after  this  dip  a  wad  of  flax  in  the  wliites  of  eggs,  and 
bind  it  hard  on  the  wound.  Repeat  the  wad  daily  till 
healed. 

ATTIRE  OF  A  Deer.     Of  a  flag,  if  peric<a,  is 


called  tlic  burr:  the  pearls,  (the  little  knobs  on  it)  the 
beam;  the  gutters,  the  antler;  the  fur-antlcr  royal,' 
fur- royal ;  and  all  at  top  the  crociics. 

Of  a  Buck  ;  the  burr,  the  beam;  the  brow-antler, 
the  fur-antler ;  the  advancer,  palm,  and  fpellers. 

If  crochcs  grow  in  the  form  of  a  man's  hand,  it  is 
then  called  a  palmed  head.  Meads  bearing  not  above 
three  or  four,  the  croches  being  placed  aloft,  all  of  one 
height,  arc  called  crowned  heads  :  heads  having  dou- 
bling croches,  arc  called  forked  heads;  becaulc  the 
croches  arc  i)lanted  on  the  top  of  the  beam,  like 
forks. 

If  you  are  afked  what  a  flag  bears,  you  arc  only  to 
reckon  the  croches  he  bears,  and  never  to  exprefs  an. 
odd  number  :  as  if  he  hath  four  croches  on  his  near 
iiorn,  and  five  on  his  far;  you  muft  fay,  he  bears  ten, 
a  falfe  right  on  his  near  horn,  (tor  all  that  the  beam 
bears  are  called  riglits  :j  but  if  four  on  the  near  horn, 
you  may  fay  he  hears  twelve,  a  double  falfe  iigiit  on 
the  near  horn  :  for  you  muft  not  only  make  the  num- 
ber even,  but  alio  the  horns  even  with  that  diftinc- 
tion. 

AVANCERS,  the  fame  as  Advancers. 

AUBIN,  is  a  broken  going,  or  pace  of  a  horfc  be- 
tween an  amble  and  a  gallop:   which  is  not  efteemed. 

AVERTl,  a  French  word  uled  in  the  manage,  as 
applied  to  the  pace  or  motion  of  a  hoifc;  lignilyuig  a 
motion  that  is  'injoincd,  regulated,  and  required  in  the 
lellbiis. 

Pas  ecoutc,  and  Pas  d'ecole,  (/'.  e.  liileniug  paces,  or 
fchool  paces)  fignify  tl'.e  fame  thing. 

AUGUST,  the  flics  of  this  month  are  the  fame  as 
ufed  in  July ;  which  fee. 

1.  Then  another  Ant-Fly,  the  dubbing  of  the 
black  brown  hair  of  a  cow,  fome  red  warpt  in  for  the 
tag  of  his  tail,  and  a  dark  wing  :  a  killmg  fly. 

2.  Next,  a  fly  called  the  Fern-Fly  ;  the  dubbing 
of  the  fur  of  a  hare's  neck  ;  and  that  is  of  the  colour  of 
tern,  or  brackin;  with  a  darkifli  grey  wing  of  a  mal- 
lard's feather.     A  killer  too. 

3.  Befides  thofe,  there  is  a  white  hackle ;  the  body 
of  white  mohair,  and  wrapped  about  with  a  white  fea- 
ther ;  and  this  is  alltiredly  taken  for  thiftle-down, 

4.  We  have  alfo  this  month  a  Hairy  Long -Legs; 
the  body  made  of  bear's-dun,  and  blue  wool,  mixt,  and 
a  brown  hackle  feather  over  all. 

5.  Alfo  another  made  of  lightifh  bear's  hair  and  a 
dunnifh  hackle  ;  add  a  few  hairs  or  light  blue  mohair 
and  a  little  fox-cub  down,  warp  with  light  grey  or  pale 
blue  filk ;  the  head  large,  the  latter  is  to  be  ufed  chiefly 
in  a  cloudy  windy  day,  with  a  long  line,  and  the  head 
of  this  infeelonly. 

The  Peacock  Hackle,  and  three  following  flics 
of  Alay,  and  the  two  fubfequent  montlis,  and  the 
brown  of  the  laft  mouth,  fcrvc  alfo  lor  this;  in  which 
alio  are  taken  the 

1.  Grey-Fly.  Body,  light  grcv  foal's  hair  mixed 
with  the  dark  ])art  ot  a  hare's  feut;  warp  with  grey 
filk:  wing,  a  hen- pheafant's  feather. 

2.  Black  Ant-Fly.  Body,  darkcft  part  of  a  hare's 
fcut,  and  dark  brown  wool,  or  fhecp's  rulfet,  equally 
mixed,  and  one  fingle  rudd)'  hcrl  of  a  peacock,  all  twift- 
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cd  together ;  warp  with  copper-coloured  fill; :  ving,  a 
iicldlare's  feather. 

3.  Brown  Ant  Fly.  Body,  bright  brown  bear's 
hair,  much  vicathcr  beaten,  almolt  of  an  orange  colour 
towards  the  tail,  and  therefore  a  tew  hairs  of  a  light 
brown,  or  flame  coloured  call,  or  fpaniel's  hair  to  be 
added  in  the  tail  part ;  warp  with  orange-coloured  filk  : 
wing,  the  light  feather  of  a  fieldfare  or  If  arling. 

hiote.  The  following  method  of  imitating  the  bltich 
and  broivn  Ant-Fly  with  other  materials,  has  been 
lonnd  to  iucceed.  • 

r.  Black-Ant.  Brown  bear's  hair,  a;.  I  u  l;ttle 
grey  fquirrel's  hair  next  the  roots,  peacock  herl ;  warp 
with  copper-colour  or  afh. 

2.  Brow.n-.^nt.  Light  barge-fail,  feal's  fur  and 
brown  bears  hair,  peacock  herl;  warp  with  orange  : 
wings  of  this  and  the  former,  Ifarling's  feather  longer 
than  the  body. 

3.  Buss-Brown.  Dubbing,  of  the  light  brown 
hair  of  a  cur  ;  the  head  blacfi  :  wings  of  the  feather  of  a 
red  hen  ;  warped  with  orange-coloured  filk. 

4.  Hearth  Fly.  Dubbing,  of  the  wool  of  an  old 
black  fheep,  with  fome  grey  hairs  in  it,  tor  the  body 
and  head  :  wings  of  a  light  fhepftare's  quill-feather, 
warped  on  with  black  lllk. 

5.  Pismire -Fly.  Dubbing,  of  bright  brown 
bear's  hair,  warped  with  red  iilk  :  wings  of  thefaddeft- 
coloured  fhepftare's  quill-feather.     A  good  fly. 

AVIARY,  a  place  fet  apart  for  feeding  and  propa- 
^gating  birds.  Jt  fhould  be  fo  large  as  to  give  the  birds 
fome  freedom  of  flight,  and  turfed  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  foulnels  on  the  floor. 

AIRY,  or  AERY,  a  neft  or  company  of  hawks 
or  eagles,  fo  called  from  the  old  French  word  aire. 
See  Hawk. 

BABBLING,  is  faid  of  hounds  which  are  too  bufy 
after  they  have  found  a  good  fcent. 

BACK.  To  back  a  horfe,  or  mount  a  horfe,  ados. 
Is  to  mount  hiin  bare-backed  or  without  a  faJdlc.  A 
weak-backed  horfe  is  apt  to  ftumblc:  fuch  a  horfe  de- 
fends himlcif  with  his  back,  is  when  he  leaps  and  plays 
with  his  fillets,  and  doubles  his  reins  to  incommode 
his  rider. 

Shokt-raCked.  It  is  a  common  obfcrvation,  that 
a  horfe  which  wants  length  in  the  back  will  be  fine  to 
have  it  in  fome  improper  place,  the  legs  for  inflancc. 
Miort-backed  flallions  are  very  apt  to  get  leggy,  fpider- 
ihaped  (fock.  A  horfe  which  Hands  over  a  good  deal 
of  ground,*  may  be  a  goer,  rnerely  by,  virtue  of  his  ge- 
neral length,  if  his  fhoulder  be  not  too  unlavourably 
made. 

The  fpine,  being  too  fliort,  is  not  fufficicnly  pliable, 
and  rhe  want  of  room  between  the  ribs,  and  hip-bones, 
yccafions  tlie  entrails  to  be  fo  piefled  towards  the  lungs 
m  aftion,  as  in  a  confiderablc  degree  to  impede  refpi- 
ratiop.  I^ength  of  back  will  always  be  found  advan- 
tageous, when  there  is  fuflicient  general  fubltance, 
and  particularly,  width  and  fwcU  of  the  mufcles  in  the 
loins  and  fillets;  but  fliort  backs  are  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  long,  thin  (hapes,  with  hollow  flanks,  and 
>rarro\v  weak  loins. 


Hollow  backs  arc  apparently  weak,  and  the  cur- 
vature of  the  fpine  muff  in  degree  hinder  aflion,  as 
well  as  all  other  irregularities  of  form.  Horfes  of  this 
form,  have  fometimes  a  very  elevated  creft,  look  hand- 
fomely  mounted,  give  an  eafy,  convenient  feat,  and 
are  pleafant  goers.  High,  or  bream-backeu  horfes, 
throw  the  faddlc  forward,  and  are  liable  to  be  galled 
by  it,  and  are  often  hard  flumping  goers.  But  a  horfe 
funlefs  a  capital  one  be  theobjeft)  inuft  never  be  re- 
jefted,  merel)'  on  account  of  being  either  hollow,  or 
fwine-backed. 

Back:  to  eafe  a  pain  in  the  back  of  a  horfe  ;  bruife 
well  together  the  following  ingredients,  heat  them  over 
a  fire,  and  apply  them  to  the  part  as  hot  as  the  horfe 
will  bear  it,  as  a  poultice  : 

Of  new  cow-dung,  two  ounces  ;  the  roots  of  burdock, 
waflied  and  fliced,  two  ounces  ;  borage  and  buglofs,  of 
each  a  handful  ;  and  oil  of  bays,  fix  ounces. 

B.\CK  cf  a  Horse,  to  ftrengthen.  A  weaknefs  in 
the  back  frequently  happens  in  confequence  ot  cold 
and  watery  humours  afFedfing  the  finews,  or  of  jellied 
water  fettlingin  the  joints,  or  too  often  covering  mares. 
To  remedy  this  diforder. 

Take  horfe-radifli  roots,  a  pound  ;  bay-leaves,  two 
handfuls;  and  the  bark  of  elder,  the  like  quantity; 
boil  thefe  in  man's  urine,  and  with  the  liquid  bathe  the 
back  as  hot  as  convenient,  giving  him  for  diet,  oats 
and  fplint  beans;  and  each  morning,  faffing,  a  ball 
about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  made  of  the  following 
articles : 

Liquorice  powder,  two  ounces  ;  hartfliorn  beaten  to 
powder,  one  ounce  ;  fenugreek  and  hyfTop-feed,  fteeped, 
of  each  two  ounces;  and  add  as  much  Malaga  wine  as 
will  make  it  a  flifFpafle. 

Back,  in  the  Alanrge,  and  among  Eirn'ers.    A  horfe 's 

iack  fliould  be   llraight,  not   hollow,    which    is  called 

faddle -hjchd ;  horfes  of  this   kind  are  generally  light, 

and  carry  their  heads  high,  but  want  in  ftrength  and 

fervice.     A  horfe  with  a  weak  back  is  apt  to  flumble. 

In  the  French  riding  fchools,  to  mount  a  horfe  a  dos, 
is  to  mount  him  bare-backed,  without  a  faddle. 

Back-wen,  /';  Horfei,  a  diforder  caufed  by  the  af- 
fcmbling  of  bad  humours  to  one  place,  and  there  con- 
trailing  into  a  tumour.     To  remove  them, 

Take  the  oil  ot  ba}'s,  water  of  tartar,  and  foap- 
boilcrs'  lees,  mix  them  well ;  and  being  very  hot,  dip 
a  cloth  therein,  and  lav  it  upon  the  place  affefted,  and 
contiiHie  often  fo  to  do  ;  and,  the  humours  thereby  be- 
ing difperfed,  the  fvvclling  will  fink  and  dilappear. 

BACIC-SWAYJiD,  is  a  pain  and  weaknefs  in  the 
reins,  caufed  by  a  tall,  carrying  of  fome  heavy  bur- 
dens, or  fome  other  violent  accident  ;  and  fometioics 
the  horfe  is  alfo  hurt  inwardly,  which  brings  him  into 
the  greateft  diforder  imaginable. 

REMED}'. 

Ttikc  a  plentiful  deal  of  blood  from  the  neck,  afier 
which  apply  thofe  things  that  arc  proper  to  promote 
fweat,  fuch  as  fweating  in  a  dunghill,  if  the  common 
remedies  fail :  his  ilict  muil  be  opening,  and  the  greateit 
caic  taken  to  jircvent  a  lever.     lie  ought  to  be  girt 
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prcttv  (irm  over  iiis  reins,  yet  not  To  ns  to  lnn<!er  the 
moiion  of  bis  flanks,  he  ought  alto  to  be  hung  up,  or 
kept  in  a  Ready  poftine  ;  but,  it  the  wc .iknefs  coniiiuics, 
you  may  proceed  to  give  the  fire,  which  muft  be  done 
bv  piercing  the  ilciii,  avoiding  as  much  as  polhble  to 
burn  liini  ncir  the  flanks,  otherwife  it  will  be  apt  to 
create  a  violent  fvvelUng  in  the  iheath,  which  would 
very  (con  bring  on  a  fever. 

Strains  in  the  hips  arc  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thole  in  the  back  and  flioulders,  only  they 
are  not  lb  apt  to  create  a  fever  as  the  fvvaying  oi  the 
back.  Sometimes  the  round  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is 
bv  til ;  violence  of  tlie  accident  thruft  out  of  its  fockct, 
and  tb.en  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  hip-fl}it ;  but  if  it  is  not  re- 
duced immediately,  he  will  be  irrecoverably  laiue. 
The  cure  confilts  in  the  fame  applications  that  are  pro- 
per for  a  ilioulder-fplait. 

BACKING  A  Colt,  after  he  has  been  exercifed 
fome  time,  morning  and  evening,  and  you  find  him 
obedient,  as  directed  under  the  head  of  Golt  ;  and 
when )ou  have  made  him  trot  a  good  pace  about  in  your 
liand,  fee  whether  vour  tackling  be  firm  and  good,  and 
every  thing  in  its  true  and  proper  place  ;  when  having 
one  to  flay  his  head,  and  go\crn  the  chafing  rein,  you 
nay  take  his  back,  yet  not  fuddcnly,  but  b)- degrees, 
with  divers  heavings  and  halt-rifings,  which  if  he  en- 
dure patiently,  then  fettle  yourfelf ;  but  if  he  (brink 
and  diflike  it,  then  forbear  to  mount,  and  chale  him 
about  again,  and  then  offer  to  mount,  and  do  this  till 
he  be  willing  to  receive  you. 

After  you  are  fettled,  receive  your  fiirrups,  and 
cherilh  him,  put  vour  toes  forward,  let  him  that  flays 
his  head  lead  him  forwards  half  a  dozen  paces,  then 
chcrifh  him  again,  fhake  and  move  yourlelt  on  the  fad- 
die,  then  let  the  llayer  of  his  head  remove  his  hand  a 
little  from  the  cavefon,  as  you  thrult  your  toes  for- 
wards, let  him  move  him  forward  with  his  rein,  till 
you  have  made  him  apprehend  your  own  motion  of  the 
body,  and  foot,  which  mull  go  eiqually  together,  and 
with  fpiiit  alfo,  that  he  may  go  forward  without  the 
other's  afiiflance,  and  flay  upo:i  the  rcfiraint  of  vour 
own  hands ;  then  cherilh  him,  and  give  grafs,  and 
bread  to  eat  ;  alight  from  his  back,  mount  and  un- 
mount twice  or  thrice  together,  ever  mixing  them  M-ith 
cherilhings  ;  thus  exercile  him,  till  he  be  made  perfetl 
in  going  forwards,  and  {landing  lllll  at  pleafure  ;  this 
being  done,  the  long  rein  may  be  laid  afide,  and  the 
band  about  the  neck,  and  only  ufe  the  trenches  and 
cavefon  with  the  raartingal,  and  let  the  groom  lead  the 
way  before,  or  anoiher  horfc  going  only  flrait  forvv'ards, 
and  make  him  ftand  ftill  when  you  pleafe,  which  will 
foon  be  clfetled  by  trotting  after  another  horfe,  fome- 
timcs  equal  with  him,  fometimcs  before,  fo  that  he  fix 
upon  no  certainty  but  your  own  pleafure,  and  be  fure 
to  have  regard  to  the  well  carriage  of  his  neck  and 
head,  and  as  the  martingal  flackens,  fo  flraighten  it 
from  time  to  time. 

BACK  WOK.M,  or  filander  ;  a  difeafe  incident  to 
hawks. 

Thefe  worms  are  about  half  a  yard  long,  trouble  the 
birds  very  much,  and  in  time  will  kill  them  ;  they  lie 
wrapt  up  in  a  thin  ikin  about  the  reins,  and  proceed 


from  grofs  and  viftous  humoins  in  the  bowels,  oc- 
cafioned  through  ill  digeflion  and  want  of  natural 
heat. 

Thi'!  diflemper  is  eafily  difccrned  by  thefe  fymptoms, 
v'.T..  by  the  hawk's  fUnking  breath,  carting  her  gorge, 
croaking  in  the  niglit,  trembling,  ruffling,  and  writh- 
ing her  tail  ;  by  the  muting,  which  is  imall  and  un- 
clean ;  and  alfo  by  keeping  at  a  Itay  in  a  low  Hate  of 
health. 

The  back  worm  is  rarely  quite  killed,  but  a  careful 
falconer  giving  her  cloves  of  garlic,  deeped  in  worm- 
wood once  a  month,  and  once  a  fortnight,  again fl  his 
putting  her  into  the  mew,  which  will  qualify  the 
worm  ;  without  this  care  (he  will  be  fuddenly  Ipoiled. 

There  is  another  fort  of  filander,  which  lies  in  the 
gut  or  pannel,  being  long,  fmall,  white  and  red 
^vorms^ — for  cure  take  aloes  hepatic,  filings  ot  iron, 
nuimeg,  and  as  much  honey  as  will  ferve  to  make 
them  into  a  pill,  which  give  her  in  the  morning  as  loon 
as  (he  has  caft  ;  and  aher  (he  has  muted  it  clean  away,, 
then  give  her  good  hot  meat.     See  Worms. 

BADGER,  of  this  animal  there  are  two  kinds  ;  the 
dog  badger,  fo  called,  on  accouut  of  refembling  a  dog 
in  his  feet  ;  and  a  hog  badger,  as  refembling  a  hog  ia 
his  cloven  feet. 

The  latter  are  diftcrent  from  the  former,  being 
whiter  and  larger,  and  having  thicker  heads  and  fnouts ; 
they  do  alfo  differ  in  their  food,  the  one  eating  fielh 
and  carrion  like  a  dog;  and  the  other  roots  and  fruits 
like  a  hog  :  and  thefe  kinds  of  badgers,  where  they 
have  earths,  ufe  to  cafl  their  fiants,  or  dung,  in  a  fmall 
hole,  and  cover  it;  whereas  the  dog  badgers  make  their 
fiants  at  a  good  diflance  from  their  burrows,  which  arc 
deep,  with  a  variety  of  chambers,  holes,  and  angles. 

The  hog  badger,  being  fat  and  lazy,  earths  in  open, 
eafy,  and  light  grounds,  whereas  the  other  fort  frequent 
thickets,  rocks,  and  mountainous  places,  making  their 
retreats  deeper  and  narrower. 

A  bado-er  is  known  by  feveral  other  names,  as  a- 
grev,  a  brock,  a  borefon,  or  a  baufoli :  the  )Oung 
are  called  pigs,,  the  male  is  called  the  boar,  and  the  fe- 
male the  fow. 

The  badger  is  naturally  a  very  fleepy  creature,  and 
feldom  llirs  out  but  in  the-  niglu  fealbn  to  feck  hij 
prev  ;  and  above  all  other  food,  hog's  flefh  is  molf 
grateful  to  his  palate;  infomuch,  that  if  you  take  a 
piece  of  pork,  and  trail  it  over  the  badger's  burrow,  he 
will  foon  make  his  approach  oot. 

They  live  to  a  great  age,  and  when  their  fight  fails 
them  by  reafon  of  old  age,  they  keep  to  their  burrows, 
and  receive  their  food  from  the  younger. 

They  are  of  a  verv  chilly  and  cold  nature,  and  there- 
fore will  not  go  out  when  it  fnows.  Their  flefh  is  of  a 
fweet  rankilh  lafle,  but  is  eaten  in  many  countries. 

The  bell  feafon  to  take  them  is  in  September. 

They  liave  very  fliarp  and  venomous  teeth ;  their 
legs  are  longeron  the  right  fide  than  on  the  left,  fo 
that  when  thty  run,  they  chufe  the  fide  of  an  hill, 
bank,  furrow,  or  cart-rut. 

The  dog-badger's  cars,  fnout,  and  throat  arc  yel- 
lowilh,  and  they  arc  longer  kggcd  than  the  hog- badger: 
they   accompany  not  together,  )  ct  they  both  prey  on 
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all  manner  of  fowl,  young  pigs,  and  the  like  food  ;  do- 
ing great  hurt  in  warrens. 

Tliey  are  flout  and  hardy  in  defending  themfelvcs, 
and  will  endure  fcvcre  blows  ;  vet  their  nofe  and  fnout 
is  fo  tender,  that  a  little  blow  thereon  will  kill  them. 

Although  the  badger  and  the  fox  arc  much  alike  in 
feveral  qualities,  yet  they  often  fight  with  one  another, 
efpecially  on  the  account  of  food,  fo  that  it  is  good 
fport  to  fee  the  conteft  between  them. 

The  hunting  and  purfuing  them,  however,  is  much 
the  fame  at  the  conclufion:  but  the  badger  runs  to  his 
earth  or  burrow,  much  fooner  than  the  fox,  and  being 
earthed,  makes  good  and  defends  his  caftle  much 
longer  ;  and  to  fay  the  truth,  the  pleafure  of  the  chafe 
does  chiefl\-  confift  in  the  unkennelling  and  unearthing 
of  them,  which  requires  ficill  and  labour. 

Yon  are  to  take  notice,  that  although  all  hounds 
wll  eagerly  purfue,  and  hunt  both  the  fox  and  the 
badger,  yet  there  is  not  on«  of  them  that  will  endure 
to  feed  on  their  flefii ;  and  there  are  Ibme  dogs  more 
proper  for  this  chafe  than  others;  thole  arc  the  terriers, 
ipoken  of  in  fox-hnnting,  which  fee. 

The  labour  and  ingenuity  of  badgers  in  making  their 
burrows,  is  worth  obfervation.  \^'hen  they  earth, 
after  they  have  entered  a  good  depth,  tor  the  clearing 
the  earth  out,  one  lieth  on  his  back,  and  another  lay- 
eth  eartli  on  his  belly  ;  and  fo  taking  his  hinder  feet  in 
his  mouth,  draweth  him  out  of  his  burrow  :  and  he 
having  unladen  himfelf  of  earth  goeth  to  the  fame  \vork 
'again,  and  thus  thev  do  till  their  chambers,  or  places 
of  retreat  are  finiihed. 

1'hen  they  proceed  to  gather  in  their  furniture,  that 
is,  the  materials  for  their  couch  or  lodging,  as  flraw, 
leaves,  mofs,  and  the  like,  which  with  their  feet  and 
head  they  wrap  up  fo  clofe  together,  that  they  will  get 
to  their  burrows  a  pretty  good  bundle.  Some  bun'ows 
have  fevcn  or  eight  dilVindt  chambers. 

Of  hunting  the  BADGER. 

In  doing  this,  you  mult  fcek  the  earths  and  burrows 
where  he  lies,  and  in  a  clear  moonfhine  night  go  and 
flop  all  the  hmrows,  except  one  or  two,  and  therein 
place  fome  lacks,  taflened  with  drawing  firings,  which 
jnay  fhut  him  in  as  foon  as  he  ilraineth  the  bag. 

Some  ufe  no  more  than  to  fet  a  hoop  in  the  mouth 
of  the  fack,  and  as  foon  as  the  badger  is  m  the  fack  and 
ilraineth  it,  the  fack  flippeth  off  the  hoop  and  fecures 
him  in  it,  where  he  lies  trembling  till  he  is  taken. 

Thcfe  lacks  or  bags  being  thus  fet,  cafl  off  the 
hounds,  beating  about  all  the  woods,  coppices,,  hedges, 
and  tubs,  round  about,  for  the  compais  of  a  mile  or 
two,  and  what  badgers  arc  abroad;  being  alarmed  by 
the  hounds,  will  foon  betake  thcmfelves  to  their  bm- 
rows ;  and  obferve  that  he  who  is  placed  to  watch  the 
facks,  mufl  fland  clofe  and  upon  a  clear  wind  ;  other- 
wife  the  badger  will  difcover  him,  and  will  innnedi- 
atcly  flv  fome  other  way  into  his  burrow. 

But  if  the  hounds  can  encounter  him  before  he  can 
take  his  fan^luary,  he  will  then  Rand  at  a  bav  like  a 
boar,  and  make  good  fport,  vigoroufly  biting  and  claw- 
iiig  the  dogs.     The  general  manner  of  their  fighting, 


is  lying  on  their  backs,  uOng  both  teeth  and  nails,  an(? 
by  blowing  up  their  ilcins  defend  themfelves  againft  aH 
bites  ot  the  dogs,  and  blows  of  the  men  upon  their 
nofes,  as  aforefaid.  And  for  the  better  prcfervation  of 
the  dogs,  it  is  good  to  put  broad  collars  made  sf  greys 
fkins. 

When  the  badger  perceives  the  terriers  to  begin  to 
yearn  him  in  his  burrow,  he  will  ilop  th.e  hole  be- 
twixt him  and  the  terriers,  and  if  they  dill  continue 
baying,  he  will  reinove  his  couch  into  another  chamber, 
or  part  ot  the  burrow,  and  fo  from  one  to  another, 
barricading  the  way  before  them,  as  he  retreats,  until 
he  can  go  no  further. 

If  you  intend  to  dig  the  badger  out  of  the  burrow, 
you  mufl  be  provided  with  the  fame  tools  as  for  digging 
out  a  fox  ;  and  befides  you  fhould  have  a  pail  of  water 
to  retrefh  the  terriers,  when  thcv  come  out  ot  the  earth 
to  take  breath  and  cool  themfelves. 

It  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  put  fome  fmall  bells  about 
the  necks  of  your  terriers,  which  making  a  noife  may 
caufe  the  badger  to  bolt  out. 

The  tools  ufed  for  the  digging  out  of  the  badger,  be- 
ing troublcfome  to  be  carried  on  men's  backs,  may  be 
brought  in  a  cart. 

In  digging  you  muft  confider  the  fituation  of  the 
ground,  by  which  you  may  judge  where  the  chief  an- 
gles are ;  for  elfe,  inllead  of  advancing  the  work,  yoii 
will  hinder  it. 

In  this  order  ^TDU  may  befiege  them  in  their  holds, 
or  caflles,  and  may  break  their  platforms,  parapets, 
cafemates,  and  work  to  them  with  mines  and  counter- 
mines, until  you  have  overcome  them. 

There  are  advantages  which  accrue  b)'  killing  this 
animal.  Their  flefh,  blood,  and  greafe,  though  they 
are  not  good  food,  yet  are  very  uleful  tor  phylicians, 
and  apothecaries,  for  oils,  ointments,  falves,  and  pow- 
ders for  ihortnefs  of  breath,  the  cough  of  the  lungs, 
for  the  ftone,  fprained  finews,  colt  aches,  &c.  and  the 
(kin  being  well  dreffed,  is  very  warm  and  good  for  an- 
tient  people,  who  are  troubled  with  paralytic  dillem- 
pers. 

BAG,  :n  angling.  A  line  is  faid  to  bag,  when 
one  hair,  (after  it  is  twilled)  runs  up  more  than  any  of 
the  reft. 

BAG,  IN  FARRIERY,  is  whcn,  in  order  to  retrieve 
a  horfc's  iolt  appetite,  they  put  an  ounce  of  afTa- 
foetida,  and  as  much  powder  of  favin,  into  a  bag, 
to  bc_tied  to  the  bitt,  keeping  him  bridled  for  two 
hours,  feveral  times  a  day :  as  fooii  as  the  bag  is 
taken  off,  he  will  fall  to  eating.  The  fame  bag  will 
ferve  a  long  time. 

BAIT  ;  a  thing  prepared  to  take,  or  bring  fiflics  to. 
See  .Alluring  Fish. 

There  are  three  forts  of  baits  for  taking  lifh  :  the 
natural  ones,  and  thofe  generally  are  living,  as  worms 
of  all  kinds,  efpecially  the  red  maggots,  bobs,  frogs, 
grafshoppers,  bees,  bd^lcs,  dores,  butterflies,  which 
are  admirable  for  the  chub,  wafps,  hornets,  fuails, 
fmall  fini,  &c. 

Next  aic  the  artificial  baits,  which  are  of  two 
forts:  firfl  fuch  as  imitate  the  living  baits,  cl'pccially 
flies  lor  every   month  and   feafon  of  the  year  ;    nay, 
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almoH  for  every  filTi,  fo  great  is  the  variety  of  them, 
that  trciiucnt  the  meadows  and  rivers. 

Tiiefc  flics  arc  made  on  tlie  bodies  of  your  hooks,  the 
kodit-s  of  your  flies  being  made  of  wool,  and  the  wings 
of  fcveral  foits  ot  leathers,  coloured  to  the  life,  re- 
ieinbhng  thoie  you  counterteit,  and  with  tliefe  draw 
\  our  hook  gently  on  the  top  ot  the  waicr,  and  gcncrall 
a^ainfl  theltrcam,  and  the  fifh  will  bite  at  them  wi 
grccdinefs.  .SV?  Fly-Iwshing,  Angling,  &c. 
.  The  fccond  fort  of  artificial  baits,  are  partes  of 
feveral  compofitions,  of  which  more  in  Article  Paste  : 
but  for  the  prefent,  we  are  to  obfcrve,  concerning  the 
red,  or  earth  worm,  (for  the  taking  ol  which,  confult 
that  articiej  it  is  good  for  fmali  tifli  all  the  year  round, 
and  fmall  fifli  arc  good  baits  tor  pikes  at  all  times: 
iheeps  blood  and  clicefe  are  good  bait  in  April;  the 
bobs,  dried  walps,  and  bees,  are  lorVl'/rtj;  brown  flies 
for  June;  maggots,  hornets,  wafps,  and  bees  for  Ju/y  ; 
ihails  in  Auguji ;  grafshoppers  in  6'i'/</(V7j^-;-;  corn,  bram- 
ble berries,  and  feeds,  at  the  tall  of  the  leaf;  your  ar- 
tificial partes  are  for  May,  June,  and  July;  and  frogs 
for  March. 

Concerning  all  your  artificial  flies,  the  greit  dun  fly 
■will  do  the  latter  end  ot  Ftbruary,  it  th^re  be  fair  wea- 
ther, for  it  is  a  time  the  air  is  warm,  and  that  the  fifh 
begin  to  partake  ot  the  lun's  heat,  fo  that  in  reafon 
you  may  expedt  they  will  bite  freely. 

The  little  dun  fly  is  proper  lor  March  ;  the  flone,  or 
Muy  fly,  for  Apr'tl:  the  yellow  h)r  May  ;  the  black, 
dark,  )ellow  and  moorifh  fly  fory«wi  the  wafp,  and 
ihell,  and  the  cloudy,  or  blackifh  fly  is  for  ^•f»_o-//^;  but 
generally  fifli  more  eagerly  rife  at  thefe  flies  at  this  fea- 
ion,  when  mort  forts  ot  flies  refort  to  the  water  fide. 

The  befl  way  to  make  thele  flics,  is  to  get  the  living 
ones  of  the  leveral  kinds,  thereby  to  imitate  nature, 
both  for  liiape,  colour,  or  fize,  for  the  nearer  the 
better. 

1  hofe  fifh  which  bite  themofl  freely  at  flies  are  chubs, 
chevLns,  trouts,  and  lalinon. 

To  make  tlie  great  dun  fly  ;  let  the  body  be  of  black 
wool,  and  ,the  wings  of  the  dun  feather  of  a  drake's 
tail. 

The  little  dun  fly  has  his  body  made  of  dun  wool, 
and  his  wing  ot  the  mail  of  a  partridge.  Thefe  are 
for  March. 

The  body  of  the  ftone,  or  May  fly,  muft  be  of  black 
wool,  but  under  his  wings  and  tail  mult  be  of  a  pale 
}elIow,  with  fome  filk  of  that  colour,  and  his  wings 
Diuft  be  of  drakes  down.     Tiiis  fly  is  iox  April.       , 

The  red  or  ruddy  fly,  muft  have  his  body  made  of 
rcddilh  wool  ot  tlie  mail  ot  a  mallard,  and  the  red  fea- 
thers ot  a  capon's  tail.     This  fly  is  for  May. 

The  yellow,  or  greeniflr  fly,  murt  have  his  body 
made  of  black  wool,  with  a  yellow  liil  on  each  fide, 
and  the  wings  ot  a  red  cock's  mail. 

The  moonfli  fly  has  his  body  made  of  dufliiflr  wool, 
and  the  wings  of  the  blackifh  mail  of  a  drake. 

The  tawny  fly  murt  be  made  of  a  tawny  wool,  the 
wings  made  contrary  one  againft  the  other,  of  the 
whitilh  mail  of  a  white  drake.  Thefe  flies  are  for 
June. 

The   wafp   fly    is    made    of   black    wool,    capped 


about  with  yellow  filk,  and  ilic  wings  ofabnzzard^s 
down,  or  of  a  drake's  feather.     This  fly  is  for  July. 

'1  he  flicll  fly,  termed  aifo  the  green  fly,  has  the  bodv 
made  of  grceniih  wool,  and  his  ••vingcjt  the  herle  of  a 
peacock's  tail.     Tliis  is  alfo  for  July. 

The  cloudy  dark  fly  murt  be  made  after  a  difft-rent 
manner,  formed  on  a  fmall  piece  of  cork,  bound  about 
with  black  wool  and  black  filk,  atid  wings  of  the  under 
mail  of  a  mallard,  wMth  a  black  head. 

When  you  draw  it  on  your  hook,  be  fure  to  do  it  fo 
that  no  part  of  the  hook  be  difcerned.  This  fly  is  for 
Augujl. 

The  rougher  the  bodies  of  the  flies  are.  and  the  more 
fliiniiig,  the  better  they  are  efieeincd  ,  and  when  you 
have  got  a  fet  of  good  flies,  they  will  ferve  you  many 
years,  if  kept  carefully. 

Take  this  lor  a  rule,  that  the  brightert  flies  are  for 
cloudy  and  dark  weather,  and  the  dark  flies  are  for 
bright  and  clear  weather. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  down  fome  direflions 
here,  for  artificial  fly-filhing.  'Firft,  obferve  to  have 
the  wind  in  your  back,  and  ui  calling  off"  your  line,  be 
fure  the  fly  fall  firft  to  the  water. 

For  every  fort  of  fly  have  feveral  of  the  fame'difTer- 
ing  in  colour,  to  fuit  the  feveral  waters  and  weathers. 

In  flow  rivers,  or  ftill  places,  calf  your  line  as  far 
as  you  can,  and  let  it  fink  a  little,  then  gently  draw  it 
back,  and  let  the  fly  float  leifurely  with  the  current: 
your  line  fliould  be  as  long  again  as  your  rod,  unlefs  the 
river  be  very  rtiallow  and  clogged  up. 

You  muft  have  a  nimble  hand,  and  quick  eye,  to 
ftrike  prefently  upon  the  rifing  or  the  fifli,  otherwife 
the  fifh  will  be  apt  to  throw  out  the  hook,  finding  his 
miflake. 

As  to  what  concerns  live  baits,  rememt|er  they  are  to 
be  kept  each  fort  by  themfelves,  and  to  be  fed  with 
fuch  things  as  they  are  wont  to  eat  when.at  liberty. 

The  red  worm  takes  much  delight  in  black  fat 
earth ;  if  you  mix  fome  fennel  chopt  fmall  with  it, 
thej^  will  improve  very  much. 

Crive  them  fometim.es  a  little  ox  or  cow  dung  newly 
made  ;  you  may  keep  them  in  a  box,  or  hnall  bag. 

BiJt  red  worms,  as  alfo  all  other  forts  of  worms  fcour 
quickly,  grow  very  tough  and  bright  by  putting  them 
into  a  thin  clout,  greafed  with  frefli  butter,  or  greafe, 
before  you  put  them  into  mofs,  which  is  the  beft  to 
keep  tfiem  in  ;  the  mofs  muft  firft  be  waflied  clean, 
and  tKe  water  fqueezed  out :  and  for  the  food  you  are 
to  give  them,  drop  a  fpoonful  of  cream  into  the  mofs 
every  three  or  four  days,  and  remove  the  mofs  every 
week,  keeping  it  in  a  cold  place. 

White  great  maggots  arc  to  be  fed  with  flieep's  fuct, 
and  beafts  liver  cut  fmall. 

Frogs  and  grafshoppers  do  well  in  wet  mofs  and  long 
grafs,  which  muft  be  moillcned  every  night :  cut  off 
their  legs  and  wings  when  you  ufe  them. 

The  bob,  caddis-worm,  cancer,  and  fuch  like,  are 
to  be  prcferved  with  the  fame  things  where  you  take 
them. 

Live  flies  muft  be  ufcd  as  )oii  catch  them. 
The  wafp,  hornet,  and  humble  bee,  may  be   dried 
in  an  oven,  after  the  bread  is  drawn,  but  have  a  care 
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in  fcorching  them ;  then  dip  their  heads  in  flieep's 
blood,  which  mult  be  dried  on ;  and  lb  keep  them  in 
a  clean  box,  and  they  will  continue  good  for  a  quarter 
of"  a  year. 

Ldflly,  as  for  compound  pades,  there  are  ieveral 
forts;  \vliich  fee  under  Article  Paste  ;  particularly  a 
vay  of  boiling  beans,  with  which  you  may  take  great 
quantity  ot  ti(h. 

Take  a  new  pot  glazed  on  the  infide,  and  boil  fome 
beans  in  ir,  fuppole  a  quarter  of  a  peck,  with  river 
water,  after  yoti  have  ftecped  them  for  feven  or  eight 
hours  in  fome  water  that  was  almofi  warm  ;  when  they 
are  nearly  half  boiled,  put  in  three  or  four  ounces  of 
honey,  according  to  the  beans,  and  two  or  three  grains 
ofmuik;  let  them  boil  a  little,  and  ufe  them  in  this 
manner : 

Seek  out  a  clean  place,  where  there  arc  no  weeds, 
that  the  tidi  may  lee  and  tal^e  the  beans  at  the  bottom 
ot  the  water.  Tlie  place  (hould  be  two  or  three  hun- 
pred  paces'  from  their  holes;  according  to  the  bignefs 
thereof;  throw  in  your  beans  at  five  or  fix  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  for  the  fpace  of  feven  or , 
eight  days,  to  the  end  you  may  draw  the  fifli  thither ; 
and  three  days  before  that  on  which  you  defign  to  fifli, 
bait  them  with  the  beans  beiore  ordered,  except  that 
before  you  take  them  off  the  fire,  you  mix  with  them 
lorne  of  the  befi:  aloes  reduced  into  powder,  about  the 
cjUintity  ot  two  beans  ;  give  it  a  boil,  and  then  take 
it  oit. 

'1  he  filli  that  eat  it,  will  void  all  they  have  in  their 
bodies,  and  for  three  days  after  will  faft,  and  then  will 
come  to  feck  for  food,  in  the  place  where  they  foimd 
tbe  bait,  therefore  you  muft  be  ready  at  two  or  three  in 
the  aticrnoon  to  fpread  your  nets  ;■  and  when  you  have 
done  fo,  and  thrown  in  eight  or  ten  handfuls  of  beans, 
withdraw  in  order  to  return  thither  again  prettv  late  in 
the  evening  for  calling  the  net.  Su  Allure  Fish  to 
Bait,  Angling,  and  Ledger  Bait. 

To  BAIT,  or  BATE,  (in  Falconry)  is  when  a 
Jiawk  flutters  with  her  wings,  either  from  perch,  or  fift, 
as  if  it  were  ftriving  to  get  away. 

BAITS  /or  intoxicat'riJg  Fowl. 

There  are  feveral  artificial  baits  for  intoxicating  of 
■fowl,  without  tainting  or  luirting  their  flefh,  fome  of 
which  are  compoled  as  lollowcth  : 

Take  a  peck,  or  lefTer  quantity,  of  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, peas,  or  tares,  to  which  put  two  or  three  handfuls 
of  nux  vomica,  and  boil  them  in  running  water  until 
they  arc  almofl  ready  to  burft,  then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
and  when  they  are  cold  ffrcw  them  upon  the  land, 
where  )ou  defign  to  take  the  fowl,  and  fuch  as  cat  there- 
of will  immediately  be  intoxicated,  and  lie  as  if  dead, 
fo  that  you  may  take  them  up  at  pleafure,  provided  you 
flay  not  too  long,  for  the  dizzinefs  will  not  la(t  long 
upon  them,  therefore  be  near  at  hand. 

As  the  greater  fort  of  land  fowl  arc  thus-  taken,  fo 
may  you  take  fmall  birds,  only  with  this  alteration, 
that  inilead  of  wheat,  peas,  or  the  like  grain,  you  ufe 
]iemp-leed,  rape-feed,  or  canary-feed,  but  above  all, 
multard-feed. 


If  you  approve  not  of  nux  vomica,  you  may  boil  tlic 
faid  grains  or  feeds  in  the  lees  of  wine,  jfthe  ftronger 
the  better)  as  you  did  in  the  running  water,  and  apply 
them  to  ufe  as  aforefaid,  and  it  will  work  the  fame 
effeft,  being  edeemed  more  wholefome,  having  nothing 
of  that  poilonous  nature  in  it;  but  in  an  hour  or  two 
the  fumes  will  be  perfeftly  wrought  off. 

Inftead  of  boiling  the  laid  grains  or  feeds  in  the  lees, 
you  may  fleep  them  therein  ;  but  then  they  will  require 
a  long  time  before  they  are  fufficiently  fwoln  and  fit  foi 
ufe. 

Or  inftead  of  nux  vomica,  or  lees  of  wine,  you  may 
inlufe  the  faid  grains,  or  feeds,  in  the  juice  of  hem- 
lock, mix  therein  the-  feeds  of  henbane  and  poppy,  or 
cither  of  them.  Ihefe  muft  ffand  two  or  three  days 
intufing,  before  they  are  fit  to  ftrew  on  the  ground  for  u(e. 

Having  Ihcvved  vou  how  to  take  landtowl,  1  Ihall  give 
fome  inflrudions  tor  the  taking  of  water  fowl,  cfpecially 
at  fuch  times  as  they  range  up  and  down  to  feek  their 
food  on  land  ;  for  etfetHngof  which, 

Take  the  feeds,  leaves,  and  roots  «f  the  herb  called 
bellenge,  and  having  cleanfed  them  from  all  filth,  put 
them  into  a  vcffel  of  clean  running  water,  and  let  them 
lie  fteeping  therein  twenty-tour  hours  at  leaft;  then 
boil  them  in  the  faid  water  until  it  is  almofl  confumed; 
take  it  off  the  fire,  let  it  cool ;  then  fcatter  it  in  fuch 
places  where  the  fowls  have  their  haunts;  they  will 
greedily  cat  it  fo  that  they  will  become  immediately  in- 
toxicated, and  lie  in  a  ffupor  as  if  dead  ;  but  you  mult 
watch  them,  for  the  fumes  will  foon  wear  off. 

Some  add  to  this  decottion,  the  powder  of  brim- 
ftone  boiled  therein,  which  is  very  effe6)ual. 

For  deftroying  of  crows,  ravens,  kites,  and  fuch 
like  mifchievous  birds  that  are  injurious  to  warrens  and 
parks  for  the  killing  coneys  and  lambs,  as  alio  chickens ; 
take  the  garbage  or  entrails  of  any  fowl,  or  for  want 
thereof,  of  a  pig  or  rabbet ;  this  garbage  deep  in  the  lees 
of  wine  with  nux  vomica,  and  when  it  is  well  infuled 
therein,  put  in  fuch  places  where  thefe  birds  ufe  to  re- 
Ibrt,  which  mufl  be  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  in 
the  evening  ;  and  having  a  place  prepared  to  lie  con- 
cealed in  near  at  hand,  you  may  take  thofe  that  arc  in- 
toxicated by  the  eating. 

Or  inflcad  of  the  garbage,  you  may  take  liitlc  pieces 
ot  flefli,  and  thrult  therein  a  fmall  piece  of  nux  vomica, 
doling  the  place  that  it  may  not  be  difccrned,  and  fcat- 
ter the  faid  pieces  up  and  down  where  their  haunts  are, 
and  it  will  ha\'cthc  fame  effedl. 

Having  fhewcd  how  to  take  fowl  and  birds  by  in- 
toxicating baits,  I  will  give  you  a  receipt  how  to  cover 
them,  that  they  maybe  made  tame. 

Take  a  fmall  (juantity  of  tallad  oil,  more  or  Icfs,  ac- 
cording to  the  bignefs  ot  the  fowl  or  bird,  and  drop  it 
down  its  throat ;  then  cliate  its  head  with  a  litile  Ihong 
white  wine  vinegar,  and  it  will  foon  be  perfect Iv  well. 

BALLS,  111  F.\RR1KRV,  are  medicines  compoled  of 
various  ingredients,  and  adminillercd  for  the  relief 
of  the  feveral  difordcrs  to  which  they  arc  refpcy^livcly 
adapted.  The  following  arc  the  moft  cfleemcd  re- 
ceipts. 

Alterative.  Antimony  finely  levigated,  fulphur, 
nitre,  and/Ethiop'sniintrdl,  each  three  ounces ;  Callilc 
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foap,  ten  ounces ;  oil  of  juniper,  three  drachms  ;  and 
fyrup  oi  honey,  fufficient  to  make  the  mals,  which 
divide  into  a  dozen  balls,  rolling  them  in  liquorice,  or 
annifeed  powder.    ' 

j'Ethiop's  mineral,  four  ounces  ;  milk  of  hrimflonc, 
prepared  antimony,  cream  of  tartar,  and  cinnabar  o! 
antunonv,  each  five  ounces  ;  form  thefe  into  a  mals 
with  honey,  and  divide  and  roll  them  as  before. 

Mercurial  Alterative.  Prepared  ftecl,  ful- 
phur,  and  annifeed  powder,  each  three  ounces  ;  of  le- 
vigated antimony,  four  ounces  ;  jEthiop's  mineral,  fix 
ounces ;  and  a  fufficient  quantity  ot  honey.  Divide 
the  whole  into  nine  balls. 

Cordial  Carminative.  Mithridate,  half  an 
ounce  ;  annifeed  powder,  one  ounce  ;  grain  of  paradife 
and  ginger,  both  in  powder,  of  each,  two  drachms  ; 
oil  of  juniper  and  annifeed,  each  a  drachm  ;  and  fyrup 
fufficient  to  make  the  ball. 

Of  faffron  and  London  philonium,  each  tvio  drachms  ; 
mithridate  and  annifeed  in  powder,  each  half  an  ounce; 
oil  of  annifeed,  one  drachm  ;  and  fyrup,  if  required,  to 
make  the  ball. 

Thefe  balls  are  given  with  fuccefs  in  cholicy  dif- 
Orders. 

Chewing.  Affa  foetida,  liver  of  antimony,  juniper, 
bay-wood,  and  pellifory  ot  Spain,  beaten  and  incorpo- 
rated into  a  mafs  with  verjuice.  The  method  of  admi- 
niflration  is  to  wrap  one  of  the  balls  in  a  linen  cloth, 
and,  having  a  firing  faftened  to  it,  make  the  horfe  chew 
it  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time. 

Thefe  are  chiefly  ufed  for  a  loft  appetite,  a  cafe 
very  incidental  to  horfes. 

Diuretic.  Of  yellow  rofin  and  nitre,  powdered, 
each  four  ounces  ;  camphire  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
oil  of  juniper,  three  drachms;  andCaftile  or  thebeftBrif- 
tol  foap,  fix  ounces  :  mix  it  with  a  neceflary  qu<intity  of 
fyrup  or  honey,  and  roll  it  up  as  before.  This  quan- 
tity will  make  five  balls. 

Caftile  foap  and  Locatelli's  balfam,  each  three 
ounces;  powder  of  nitre  and  annifeed,  each  two  ounces; 
and  balfam  oi  Peru,  fix  drachms  ;  mix  it  together  with 
the  fyrup  of  marihrnallows,  and  divide  it  into  fix  balls. 

One  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine,  two  drachms  of 
unre£ufied  oil  of  amber,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  one  ounce 
of  nitre,  hall  an  ounce  of  juniper-berries,  half  an 
ounce  ot  annifeed,  powdered,  and  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  fyrup  of  marflimallows. 

Two  drachms  of  the  compound  powder  of  gum-tra- 
gacanth,  ten  grains  of  opium,  two  drachms  of  nitre, 
halt  an  ounce  of  Caftile  foap,  two  drachms  of  rofin,  and 
thirty  drops  of  the  od  of  juniper. 

Thefe  arc  very  efficacious  in  cafes  of  the  ftranguary 
and  greafe. 

Cordial  Diuretic.  Powder  of  camphire  and 
ginger,  each  one  ounce  ;  nitre  and  rofin,  each  fix 
OLinces;  annifeed  in  powder,  four  ounces;  Callile  or 
pure  white  foap,  ten  ounces;  oil  of  juniper,  fix 
drachms  ;  and  honey  fufficient  to  form  the  mafs.  Di- 
vide it  into  balls  ot  two  ounces  each. 

This  medicine  is  fingularly  adapted  to  every  purpofe 
in  the  cme  of  the  molten  greafe. 

Fever.  Snake-root,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 
mithridate,  fix  drachms';  annileed  and  compound  coni 


traycrva  powders,  each  haTf  an  ounce;  fait  of  hartf- 
horn,  one  drachm,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  fyrup  of 
faftron. 

Venice  treacle,  fix  drachms  ;  fnakc-root,  faffron, 
London  philonium,  and  compound  powder  of  contra- 
)  erva,  each  two  drachms  ;  fyrup,  il  neccnary,  to  make 
the  ball. 

Thefe  are  adminiftered  with  advantage  in  all  feverifh 
diforders. 

Jaundice.  Turmeric,  in  powder,  fix  ounces; 
Cafiile  foap,  eight  ounces;  foluble  tartar,  three  ounces; 
India  rhubarb,  two  ounces;  long  pepper,  one  ounce; 
faffion,  hall  an  ounce;  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ho- 
ney or  fyrup.      Divide  the  whole  into  ten  balls. 

Cafiile  foap,  eight  ounces  ;  turmeric  and  filings  of 
iron,  each  four  ounces;  annifeed  and  elecampane,  each 
two  ounces;  vitriolated  tartar,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
oil  ot  annifeed,  three  drachms ;  and  honey  to  form  the 
mafs.     This  will  make  twelve  balls. 

Prepared  antimony,  cream  of  tartar,  fulphur,  and 
jEthiop's  mineral,  ot  each  three  ounces ;  mix  thelc 
well  together  in  a  mortar,  and  divide  into  twelve  parts, 
giving  one  with  the  feed  of  corn,  every  other  morning, 
fprinkling  the  corn  with  water  to  prevent  its  waite  ia 
the  manger. 

The  jaundice  is,  by  a  proper  application  of  thefe  me- 
dicines, effeft ually  cured. 

Pectoral  Cordial.  Turkey  figs,  Spanifli  liquor- 
ice, annifeed,  and  liquorice-powders,  each  four  ounces  ; 
carraway  feeds,  elecampane,  and  anifated  balfam,  each 
two  ounces;  faffron,  powdered  ginger,  and  oil  of  anni- 
feed, each  fix  drachms ;  honey  fufficient  to  form  the 
mafs.     Divide  it  into  twelve  balls. 

N.  B.  The  figs  and  faffron  are  to  be  beaten  to  a 
pafte  in  a  mortar,  previous  to  their  incorporation  with 
the  other  articles  ;  the  Spanifli  liquorice  is  to  be  foften- 
ed  over  the  fire,  by  boiling  it  in  a  fmall  quantity  of 
fpring  water ;  and  then  the  whole  of  the  ingredients 
mixed  together. 

One  ol  thefe,  given  every  morning,  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  a  cold. 

Pectoral  Detergent.  Barbadoes  tar,  fix  ounces; 
Cafiile  foap,  annileed,  and  liquorice  powders,  each  five 
ounces;  gum-ammoniacum,  three  ounces;  balfam  of 
Tolu,  one  ounce ;  and  honey,  if  required,  to  make  a 
mafs  ;  which  divide  into  a  dozen  balls. 

Purging.  Grated  ginger,  one  drachm  ;  oil  of 
cloves,  thirty  drops;  fuccutrine  aloes,  ten  drachms; 
jalap  and  falf  of  tartar,  each  two  drachms  ;  and  fyrupof 
buckthorn  to  form  the  parte. 

A  drachm  and  a  halt  ol  Cafiile  foap  and  jalap ;  ten 
drachms  of  iiarbadoes  aloes  ;  diagrydium  and  ginger  in 
powder,  each  one  drachm  ;  fait  of  tartar,  half  a  drachm  ; 
and  fyrup  of  buikthorn  fufficient  to  make  a  ball. 

Jalap,  one  drachm  ;  India  rhubarb,  two  drachms  and 
a  hall;  ginger,  three  fciuples;  cream  of  tartar,  one 
drachm  ;  fiiccoirine  aloes,  one  ounce;  oil  of  cloves  and 
annileed,  each  twenty  drops :  and  f)  rup  of  buckthorn 
fufficient  to  form  the  ball. 

iVIake  a  ball  with  fyrup  of  rofes  or  buckthorn,  ten 
drachms  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  and  of  rhubarb,  ginger, 
and  jalap,  each  a  drachm  and  a  half. 

'1  ake  ginger,  one  fcruple  and  a  half;  Barbadoes  aloes, 
1'  one 
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one  ounce  and  a  half;  Caflile  foap  and  jalap,  two 
drachms  ;  form  thefe  into  a  ball,  with  forty  drops  ot 
annifeed,  twenty  drops  of  cloves,  and  a  fufficieiM,  quan- 
tity of  buckthorn  fyrup. 

Restkingent.  Take  the  powder  of  prepared 
clialk  and  gum-arabic,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  ginger 
grated,  one  drachm  and  a  halt ;  mithvicbte,  one  ounce; 
and  Armenian  bole,  half  an  ounce  ;  make  thefe  into  a 
ball  with  the  I'yrup  of  diafcordium. 

Cordial  Restringent.  To  the  above  articles 
add  fix  drachms  of  diafcordium,  and  forty  4rops  of  the 
oil  of  annifeed. 

Anodyne  Restrikgent.  Compound  powder  of 
gum-dragon  and  rhubarb,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  colum- 
bo-root  hnely  powdered,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  pow- 
dered ginger,  one  drachm  ;  opium,  iourteen  grains ; 
confervx  ot  orange-peel,  fix  drachpns ;  and  witli  fyrup 
of  diafcordium  form  the  bail. 

Stomach-Restorative.  Powder  of  columbo- 
Toot  and  camomile-flowers,  of  each  two  drachms  ;  oil 
ot  carraways,  five-and-twcnty  drops  ;  Venice  treacle, 
Jhalf  an  ounce ;  and  honey  fufficient  to  make  the  ball. 

BALOFADES,  are  the  leaps  of  a  horfe  between  two 
pillars,  or  upon  a  ftraight  line,  made  with  juffnefs  of 
time,  with  the  aids  of  the  hands,  and  the  calves  of  the 
legs  ;  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  his  fore 
feet  are  in  the  air,  he  fhews  nothing  but  the  fhoes  of  his 
hinder  feet  without  yerking  out. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  air,  or  manage  of  balotades  differs 
•from  caprioles  ;  the  horfe  yerks,  or  ftrikes  out  his  hin- 
-dsr  legs  with  all  his  force,  keeping  them  near  and 
even.  Balotades  differ  likevvife  from  croupades  in 
this,  that  in  the  former  the  horfe  fhews  his  fhoes  when 
he  lifts,  or  raifes  his  croup,  but  in  croupades  he  draws 
his  hinder  feet  under  him. 

BALZANE.     See  VVhitefoot. 

BANDOG,  a  dog  for  the  houfe,  bull,  bear,  IJc. 
which  fhould  be  chofen  with  fuch  like  properties  and 
qualities,  that  he  has  a  large  and  very  big  body,  w-ell 
let,  a  great  head,  fliarp  fiery  eyes,  a  wide  black  mouth, 
flat  jaws,  with  a  fang  on  either  fide,  appearing  lion-like 
faced  ;  his  teeth  even  on  both  his  jaws  and  fharp,  a  great 
breaft,  big  legs  and  feet ;  fhort  tail ;  not  too  curil  nor  too 
gentle  of  dilpofition,  nor  lavifh  of  his  barking;  no 
gaddei-;  and  lailly,  that  he  hath  a  good  flirill  voice 
for  the  terror  of  thieves.  5'ci' DoG.  But  for  the  choice 
of  them  when  young,  /(e  Shepherd's  ^'^AsT^FF. 

BANGLE  EARS,  an  imperfeftion  in  a  horfe  reme- 
died in  the  following  manner  :  take  his  ears,  and  place 
them  fo  as  you  would  have  them  f^arrd,  and  then  with 
two  little  boards,  three  fingers  broad,  having  two  long 
firings  knit  to  them,  bind  the  ears  fb  faft  in  ihc  places 
where  they  ftand,  that  they  cannot  ffir  ;  then  behind 
the  head  at  the  root  of  the  ear,  you  will  fee  a  great 
deal  of  empty,  wrinkled  fkin,  which  you  muli:  pnll  up 
with  your  finger  and  thumb,  and  clip  away  with  a  (harp 
pair  of  fciifars  clofe  by  the  head  ;  then  with  a  needle 
and  filk  flitch  the  two  ouifides  of  the  fkin  together,  and 
with  grtcn  ointment  heal  up  the  fore  ;  which  done, 
take  away  the  fplints  ihat  hold  up  the  cars,  and  in  a 
fhort  time  you  will  find  them  keep  the  himc  pofition 
you  placed  tlurn  in, 

BANQUtT,  is  that  fmall  part  of  the  branch  of  the 


bridle  that  is  under  the  eye,  which  being  rounded  like 
a  fmall  rod,  gathers  and  joins  the  extremities  of  the  bitt 
to  the  branch,  and  that  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  ban- 
quet is  not  feen,  but  covered  by  the  cap,  or  that  part  of 
the  bitt  that  is  next  the  branch. 

Banquet  hne,  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  by  thebitt- 
makers  along  the  banquet  in  forging  a  bitt,  and  pro- 
longed upwards  and  downwards  to  adjuft  the  defigned 
force  or  weaknefs  of  the  branch,  in  order  to  maKe  it 
itiff  or  eafy:  for  the  branch  will  be  hard  and  ffrong,  if 
the  fevil  hole  is  on  the  outfide  of  the  banquet  line  with 
refpett  to  the  neck ;  and  the  branch  will  be  weak  and 
eafy  it  the  fevil  hole  is  on  the  infide  of  the  line,  taking 
the  center  from  the  neck.  See  Branch  micf  Shoul- 
der. 

BAITING,  is  when  a  hawk  flutters  with  her  wings, 
eitlier  from  perch  or  filf,  as  if  it  were  flriving  to  get 
away. 

BANDS  OF  A  Saddle  ;  are  two  pieces  of  flat  iron, 
and  three  fingers  broad,  nailed  upon  the  bows  of  the 
faddle,  one  on  each  fide,  contrived  to  hold  the  bcrws  in 
the  fituation  that  makes  the  form  of  the  faddle. 

To  put  a  bow  in  the  band,  is  to  nail  down  the  two 
ends  of  each  band  to  each  fide  of  the  bow. 

Befides  thefe  two  great  bands,  the  fore  bow  has  a 
fmall  one,  called  the  wither-band,  and  a  crefcent  to 
keep  up  the  wither-arch. 

The  hinder  bow  has  likewife  a  fmall  band  to- 
ftrengthen  it. 

To  BAR  A  Vein,  or  ffrike  it,  is  an  operation  per- 
formed by  a  farrier  upon  the  veins  of  a  horfe's  legs, 
and  other  parts  of  his  body,  with  intent  to  ffop  the 
courfe,  and  leffen  the  quantity  of  the  malignant  hu- 
mours that  prevail  there. 

When  horfes  have  got  traverfe  mules,  or  kibed  heels, 
and  rat  tails,  orarreft  in  the  hinder  legs,  the  cure  is  to 
bar  a  vein. 

In  order  to  bar  a  vein,  the  farrier  opens  the  fkin 
above  it,  and  after  difengaging  it,  and  tying  it  above 
and  below,  he  ffrikes  between  the  two  ligatures. 

BARB.  A  horfe  brought  from  Barbary:  furh  horfes 
are  commonh-  of  a  flender  light  fize,  and  very  clean 
fhaped,  and  fmall  legs. 

The  Spant/h  Tind  B>i<;I:JJj  horfe,  are  much  better  bodied, 
and  have  larger  legs  than  the  Barb. 

The  Barb  is  little  inferior  to  the  Arabian,  Spmifli,  or 
Turkijh  horfe ;  but  he  is  accounted  by  our  modern 
breeders  too  flender  and  lady-like  to  breed  on,  and 
therefore  in  the  north  of  Evgtam/,  they  prefer  the  Spaiii/h 
and  Tttrk'fh  horfe  before  hiin. 

He  is  fo  la/.y  and  negligent  in  his  walk,  that  h?  will 
ftumblc  on  carpet  ground.  His  trot  is  like  that  of  a 
cow,  his  gallop  low,  and  with  much  cafe  to  himfelf. 
But  he  is  for  the  mofl  part  fincwy  and  nervous,  excel- 
lent winded,  and  good  for  a  courfe,  if  ho  be  not  over- 
weighted. 

The  mountain-barbs  are  accounted  the  befl,  bccaufe 
they  are  the  flrongclf  and  largell  :  they  bel<ing  to  the 
J/itirbes,  who  value  them  thenifelves,  as  much  as  they 
are  prized  bv  any  other  nation,  and  theretore  they  will 
not  part  with  them  to  any  perfon  except  to  the  Prince  of 
ihc  Band,  who  can  command  them  lor  his  own  ufe  at  any 
I  time,  and  at  his  pleufurc. 

But 
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But  as  for  the  other  more  or^iiiiarv  forts,  they  are  to 
be  met  with  pretty  commou  in  tlie  liands  ot  levcral  of 
our  nobility iiiid  oentrv- 

BARBARY  FALCON,  by  forae  called  the  Tartaret 
Falcon,  is  a  bird  feldoni  found  in  any  country,  and  is 
called  a  paffenger,  as  well  as  a  haggard. 

It  is  fometimes  fmaller  than  the  tercel-gentle,  and 
plumbed  red  under  the  wings,  Itroiig  armed,  with  long 
talons  and  llretchers. 

The  Barbary  falcon  is  adventuroufly  bold,  and  you 
may  flv  her  with  the  haggard  all  May  and  June.  They 
are  hawks  very  ihu  k.  in  mewing  at  lirl>  ;  but  wh.en  once 
they  begin,  they  mew  their  feathers  very  faft. 

They  are  called  Barhaiy  falcons,  becaufc  they  make 
their  p'affage  through  that  country,  and  Tunis,  where 
they  are  more  frequently  taken  than  at  any  other 
place. 

BARBED,  implies  bearded  like  a  fi(h-hook. 

BARBEL,  is  fo  called,  on  account  of  the  barb  or 
beard,  that  is  under  his  nofe  or  chaps,  and  is  a  leather- 
mouthed  fifh  ;  and  though  he  feldom  breaks  his  hold 
when  hooked,  yet  if  he  proves  to  be  a  large  one,  he 
often  breaks  both  rod  and  line.  The  male  is  efteemed 
nuch  better  than  the  female. 

They  fwim  together  in  great  (hoals,  and  are  at  their 
■worft  in  April,  at  which  time  they  fpawn,  but  come 
foon  in  feafon :  the  places  where  they  chiefly  refort, 
are  fuch  as  are  weedy  and  gravelly  rifing  grounds,  in 
which  tliis  fifh  is  faid  to  dig  and  rout  with  liis  nofe,  like 
a  fwine. 

In  the  fummer  he  frequents  the  Urongefl:,  fwifteft 
currents  of  the  water,  as  deep  bridges,  wears,  ^c.  and 
is  apt  to  fettle  himfelf  amongft  the  piles,  hollow  places, 
and  mofs  or  weeds ;  and  will  remain  there  unmove- 
able ;  but  in  the  winter  he  retires  into  deep  waters, 
and  helps  the  female  to  make  a  hole  in  the  fands  to  hide 
her  fpawn  in,  to  hinder  its  being  devoured  by  other 
fi(h.  This  fifli  is  of  good  tafte  and  fliape,  efpecially  his 
palate  is  curioufly  Ihaped  :  it  is  a  very  curious  and  cun- 
ning fifh,  for  if  his  baits  be  not  iweet,  clean,  well 
fcoured,  and  kept  in  fweet  mofs,  he  will  not  bite  ; 
but  wcW  ordered,  and  curioufly  kept,  he  will  bite  with 
great  eagernefs. 

The  beft  bait  for  him  is  the  fpawn  of  a  falmon, 
trout,  or  any  other  fifli ;  and  if  you  would  have  good 
fport  with  him,  bait  the  places  where  you  intend  to  fifh 
with  it  a  night  or  two  before,  or  with  large  worms  cut 
in  pieces,  and  the  earlier  in  the  morning,  or  the  later  in 
tlie  evening  that  you  fifh,  the  better  it  will  be. 

Alfo  the  lob  worm  is  a  very  good  bait :  but  you  vcmk 
be  fure  to  cover  the  hook  all  over  with  the  bait. 

Green  gentles  are  alfo  a  very  good  bait ;  and  fo  like- 
wife  are  bits  of  tough  cheefe  laid  in  fteep  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  clarified  honey ;  with  which  if  you  bait 
the  ground,  you  can  hardly  mifs  taking  them,  it  there 
be  any. 

Graves,  which  are  the  fediment  of  tallow  melted  for 
the  making  of  canales,  cut  into  pieces,  are  an  excellent 
ground  bait  tor  barbel,  gudgeons,  and  many  other  filh, 
if  thrown  in  the  night  before  you  angle. 

Your  rod  and  line  muft  be  both  long  and  fliong,  with 
a  running  plummet  on  the  line,  and  let  a  little  bit  of 


lead  be  placed  a  foot  or  more  above  the  hook,  to  keep 
the  Iniilct  from  falling  on  it;  fo  tlic  worm  will  be  al! 
the  bottom  where  they  always  bite,  and  whci  the  fifh 
takes  the  bait,  your  plummet  will  lie,  and  not  choak 
him ;  and  by  the  bending  of  the  rod  you  may  kn'>v\r 
when  he  bites,  as  alfo  with  your  hand  you  will  feel 
him  make  a  flrong  fnatch,  tlicn  ftiike,  and  you  will 
rarely  fail  if  you  play  hira  well  and  leave  him;  but  in 
ihort,  if  you  manage  him  not  dexteroufly  he  will  break 
jourline. 

F'ifliing  for  barbel  is  at  beft  but  a  dull  recreation. 
They  are  a  fullen  filh,  and  bite  but  flowly.  The  ang- 
ler drops  in  his  bait,  the  bullet  at  the  bottom  of  the  iine 
fixes  it  to  one  fpot  of  the  river.  Tired  with  waiting 
for  a  bite,  he  generally  lays  down  his  rod,  and  exercif- 
ing  the  patience  of  a  fetting  dog,  waits  till  he  fees  the 
top  of  his  rod  move;  then  begins  a  ftruggle  between 
him  and  the  fifli,  which  he  calls  his  fport ;  and  that  be- 
ing over,  he  lands  his  prize,  freflr  baits  his  hook,  and 
lays  in  for  another. 

The  beff  time  for  fifliingis  about  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  propereft  time  for  it  is  the  latter  end  of 
May,  Jutie,  July,  and  the  beginning  oi  Augujt. 

BARBS,  "or'  BARBLES,  are  knots  of  fuperfluous 
flefh,  that  grow  upon  thechannels  of  a  horl'e's  mouth: 
that  is,  the  interval  that  feparates  the  bars,  and  lies  un- 
der the  tongue. 

Though  it  feems  to  be  a  mere  trifle,  thefe  however 
will  hinder  a  horfe  from  drinking  as  ufual ;  and  if  he 
does  not  drink  freely,  he  eats  the  lefs,  and  languifhes 
from  day  to  day,  perhaps,  without  any  one's  taking  no- 
tice of  it. 

They  are  eafily  feen  by  draw'ing  the  tongue  afide. 
Black  cattle  are  fubjeft  to  this  complaint  as  well  as 
horfes.  The  cure  is — Take  allum  and  honey,  of  each  one 
ounce;  bay-falt,  a  handful;  and  the  juice  of  mint,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pint :  diflblve  thefe  in  a  quart  of  clear  water, 
and  with  it  wafh  the  roots  of  the  barbs  till  they  heal. 

There  are  fome  who  advife  burning  them  off;  but, 
in  confequence  of  tlieir  fituation,  it  is  neither  fo  eafy  to 
be  done,  nor  fafe,  letf  the  tongue-ffring  or  fmall  veins 
be  thereby  rendered  ufelefs,  and  confequently  the  horfe 
defedfive  in  his  feeding.  Others  approve  of  cutting 
them  as  clofe  as  poflible,  and'wafhing  the  wound  fre- 
quently with  a  fpunge  dipped  in  brandy,  or  fpirits  of 
wine  or  fait. 

BARKING,  this  fox-hunters  call  the  noife  made  by 
a  fox  in  the  time  of  clicketting. 

BARDELLE,  is  a  faddle  made  in  the  form  of  a 
great  faddle,  but  only  of  cloth  fluffed  with  ftraw,  and 
tied  tight  down,  without  either  leather,  wood,  or  iron; 
they  are  not  uled  in  France,  but  in  Italy  they  trot  their 
colts  with  fuch  faddles,  and  tliofe  who  ride  them,  are 
called  Cnvalciidours,  or  Scozone. 

BARNACLES,  horfe  twitchers,  or  brakes;  thefe 
are  things  which  farriers  ufe  to  put  upon  horfes'  notes, 
when  they  will  not  i^and  quietly  to  be  fhod,  blooded, 
or  dreifeJ,  if  any  lore;  fome  call  them  pinchers,  but 
then  they  are  fo  termed  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
foregoing,  finee  thefe  have  handles,  whereas  the  others 
are  beund  to  the  nofe  with  a  lace  or  cord.  Indeed 
there  is  a  tlurd  fort,  though  differing  very  little  from- 
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the  firft.  This  fort  is  held  together  at  the  top  by  a 
ring  inclofing  the  buttons,  firil  having  the  top  buttons 
held  by  an  iron  pin  rivetted  through  them,  but  the 
meanell  lurt  of  all  is  that  which  we  call  roller  barna- 
cles, or  wood  twitchers,  being  only  two  rollers  of 
wood  bound  together,  with  the  horfe's  nofe  between 
them,  and  lor  want  ot  better  they  fervc  inllead  of  iron 
branches. 

BARS  OF  A  Horse's  Mouth,  are  the  ridge,  or 
highelt  parts  of  that  place  of  the  gum  that  never  bears 
any  teeth,  and  is  fituated  between  the  grinders,  and 
the  tufhes,  on  each  fiiie  of  the  mouth  :  fo  that  that  part 
of  the  gum  which  lies  under,  and  at  the  fide  oi  the 
bars,  retains  the  name  of  gum. 

The  bars  are  that  part  of  the  mouth  upon  which  the 
bitt  fhould  rcll  and  have  its  appui,  tor  though  a  finglc 
cannon  bears  upon  the  tongue,  the  bars  are  fo  Icnfibie, 
and  tender,  that  they  feel  the  effect  of  it  even  through 
the  thicknefs  of  the  tongue.,   _ 

Thefe  bars  fliould  be  fliarp-ridged,  and  lean  ;  fince 
all  the  fubjediion  a  horfe  fuifers,  proceeds  from  thofc 
parts;  for  if  they  have  not  thefe  qualities,  tliey  wjll  be 
veiy  little  or  not  at  all  fenfible,  fo  that  the  horfe  can 
never  have  a  good  mouth:  for  if  they  be  flat,  round, 
and  infenfiblc,  the  bitt  will  not  work  its  etfeft,  and  con- 
fequently  fuch  a  horfe  can  be  no  better  governed  by  the 
bridle  than  if  one  took  hold  ol  his  tail. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  tall  foul  of  the  bar,  when  in  the 
ftable  he  entangles  his  legs  upon  the  partition  bar,  that 
is  put  to  feparate  two  horfes,  and  keep  them  from  fall- 
ing upon  one  another. 

Barbs  and  vigorous  ticklifli  horfes  are  apt  to  fall  foul 
of  the  bar,  and  when  they  do  they  ftruggle  and  fling, 
and  wound  themfelves  in  the  hocks,  and  thighs,  and 
the  legs,  and  are  in  danger  of  laming  themfelves,  unlefs 
you  Ipeedily  cut  the  cord  that  keeps  up  the  end  of  the 
bar,  and  fo  fufFer  that  end  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

BAT  FOWLING,  is  a  night  exercife,  and  takes 
all  forts  of  birds,  both  great  and  fr&iU,  that  rooftnot 
only  on  the  ground,  but  on  ihrubs,  buihes,  hawthorn 
trees,  and  the  like  places,  and  is  therefore  proper  for 
woody,  rough,  and  buihy  places. 

The  depth  of  winter  is  the  bei'l  feafon  for  this  fport, 
and  the  darker  the  night,  and  the  colder  the  weather, 
fo  much  the  better. 

As  to  the  manner  of  bat-fowling,  it  may  be  per- 
formed either  with  nets,  or  without,  juft  as  you 
pleaie. 

If  it  be  without  nets,  and  fuppofing  the  company  to 
be  twelve  or  fifteen,  one  third  part 'of  the  number 
fhquld  carry  poles,  to  which  fliould  be  bound  at  the 
top  little  bundlps  of  dry  wifps  ot  hay,  or  ftraw,  (or  in- 
flead  of  them,  pieces  of  links,  or  hurds  dipt  in  pitch, 
rofin,  or  the  like,  that  will  blaze)  another  third  part  are 
to  attend  upon  thofc  fires  v.  ith  long  poles,  rough  and 
bufhy  at  ihe  upper  ends,  to  knock  down  the  birds  that 
fly  about  the  ligliis  :  and  the  other  third  part  mull  have 
long  poles  to  beat  the  buflies,  and  other  places,  to  caufc 
the  birds  to  fly  about  the  lights,  which  they  will  do, 
being  as  it  were  amazed,  and  will  not  part  from  them, 
fo  that  they  may  be  knocked  down  very  ealily  ;  and  thus 
yJu  may  find  good  diverfion  lor  dark  nights. 


One  of  the  company  fliould  alfo  carry  a  candle  and 
lanthorn,  that  if  all  the  lights  fliould  happen  to  be 
exiinguilTied,  they  may  be  lighted  ag;iin  ;  but  you  mu(i 
be  fure  toobferve  the  greatelt  filence  poffible,  efpecially 
till  the  lights  are  kindled. 

Bat  Fowling,  with  nets,  is  performed  as  fol- 
lows ;  let  two  or  three  perfons  carry  lanthorns  and 
lighted  candles,  extended  in  one  hand  (fuch  as  are  ufed 
in  Low  Belling,  which  fee)  and  in  the  other  hand  fmall 
nets,  fomething  like  a  racket,  but  lefs,  which  mull  be 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  to  beat  down  the  birds 
as  they  fit  at  rooft ;  they  being  furprized  at  the  great 
blazing  light,  will  fitflill  till  they  are  knocked  down. 

A  crofs-bow  is  very  uleiul  in  this  fport,  to  Ihoot 
them  as  they  fit. 

BATHING  A  Falcon,  is  when  weaned  from  her 
ramaged  fooleries,  being  alfo  hired,  rewarded,  and 
thoroughly  reclaimed,  (he  is  off^ered  fome  water  to 
bathe  herielf  in,  ia  a  bafon  where  fhe  may  ftand  up  to 
her  thighs  ;  for  doing  this  you  muff  chul'e  a  temperate 
cleai  day.  When  you  have  thus  hired  the  hawk, 
and  rewarded  her  with  warm  meat,  carry  her  in 
the  morning  to  fome  bank,  and  there  hold  her  in  the 
fun,  till  fhe  has  endued  her  gorge,  taking  off  her  hood 
that  fhe  may  prune  and  pick  herfelf :  having  fo  done, 
hood  her  again,  fet  her  near  the  bafon,  and  take  off 
her  hood  ;  let  her  bathe  again,  as  long  as  fhe  pleafes  ; 
after  (he  has  done,  take  her  up,  let  her  pick  herfelf  as 
before,  and  then  feed  her  ;  but  if  fhe  does  not  like  to 
bathe  herfelf  in  the  bafon,  then  (hew  her  fome  fmall 
river  or  brook  for  that  purpofe. 

By  the  ufe  of  this  bathing,  (he  will  gain  l^rength  and 
a  (harp  appetite,  and  fo  grow  bold  ;  but  give  her  no 
walhed  meat  on  thofe  davs  that  fhe  bathes. 

BA'FTLE  ROYAL,' (in  cock-fighting)  a  fight  be- 
tween three,  five,  or  feven  cocks,  all  engaged  to- 
gether, fo  that  the  cock  which  hands  longeit  gets  the 
day.    See  Cocking. 

BAWK,  IN  Anglintg,  is  a  knot  in  n«hair  or  link 
ot  a  line,  occafioned  often  bysthe  twifting  of  an  eel, 
and  if  not  rcitified  in  time  the  nne  will  break  in  that 
place.  >. 

BAVVREL,  is  a  hawk,  tor  largenefs  and  (hape, 
fomewhat  like  a  lannier,  but  hath  a  longer  body  and 
tail  ;  ihe  is  generally  a  fafl  goer  aforehead,  and  a  good 
field  hawk,  and  in  inclolures  will  kill  a  pheafatit,  but 
being  a  long-winded  hawk  is  unfit  for  coverts. 

lo  BAY,  to  bark  as  a  dog  does  ;  among  huntfmen,' 
deer  are  faid  to  bay,  when  after  they  are  hard  run  they 
turn  head  againft  the  hounds. 

BAY  coLoCR.  A  bay  horfe  is  what  we  commonly 
call  red,  inclining  to  chefnut. 

'Fhis  colour  varies  feveral  ways  :  it  is  a  dark  bav,  or 
light  ba)',  according  as  it  is  more  or  lels  deep  :  and  we 
ha\e  likewife  dapple  bays. 

All  bay  horles  have  black  manes,  which  (h(}ing\iiflics 
them  fromrfhe  forrel,  that  have  red  or  white  manes. 

BAYARD,  a  bay  horfe. 

BFAGLLS,  hunting  dogs,  of  which  there  are  feve- 
ral lorts,  viz.  the  foutlie.n  beagle,  which  is  fomething 
lels  than  the  deep  mouthed  hound,  and  fomething 
thicker  and  Ihorter. 

The 
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The  fleet  northern,  or  cat  bengle,  which  is  fmaller, 
and  ot  a  finer  fhape  than  the  foutheni  hcagle,  and  is  a 
hard  ruimer. 

Thele  two  beagles  bv  crolling  the  drains,  breed  an 
excellent  ibrt,  wliicli  are  great  killers. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  fnrall  fort  ol  beagles,  not  bigger 
than  a  lady's  lap-dog,  yv'hich  make  pretty  diverlion  in 
hunting  the  coney  ;  ar.d  alio  the  (mail  hare,  il  the  wea- 
ther bi^drv  ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  fniallnels,  this  lort  is 
not  ferviceiblc. 

BLAK,  the  nib,  or  bill,  of  a  bird  ;  in  falconry,  the 
upper  p<)rt  ot  a  hawk's  bill  that  is  crooked. 

BliAlvING  (ill  eock-fightmg)  the  tighting  of  thofe 
birds  will)  their  bills,  or  holding  with  the  bill,  and 
(Iriking  with  the  heels. 

BE.AM,  (in  the  head  of  a  deer)  is  that  part  which 
bears  the  anilers,  royals,  and  tops,  and  the  little  ftrcaks 
therein  called  circles. 

BEAM  FEATHERS,  are  the  long  feathers  of  a 
hawk's  wing. 

Of  the  Nature  and  Pr'jpert'ies  of  a  BEAR,  ar\d  after  what 
JVhnner  hunted. 

There  are  two  forts  of  bears,  a  greater  and  a  leffer  ; 
the  laft  is  more  apt  to  climb  trees  than  the  other. 

Bears  are  bred  in  rnany  countries  ;  in  the  Helvetian 
Alpine  region,  they  are  lo  ftrong  and  courageous,  that 
they  can  tear  to  pieces  both  oxen  and  horfes,  for  which 
caufe  the  inhabitants  are  iludioully  laborious  in  the 
taking  them. 

A  bear  is  of  a  moft  venerous  and  luftful  difpofition, 
for  day  and  night  the  females  with  movl  ardent  in- 
flaming defires  do  provoke  fhe  males  to  copulation, 
and  for  this  caufe  at  that  time  they  are  mofl  fierce  and 
angry.  . 

The  time  of  their  copulation  is  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  the  manner  of  it  is  like  to  a  man's  ;  the 
male  moveth  himlelf  upon  the  belly  of  the  female, 
•which  lieth  flat  on  her  back,  and  they  embrace  one 
another  with  their  fore  feet  ;  they  remain  a  very  long 
time  in  that  aft. 

They  are  naturally  very  cruel  and  mifchievous  unto 
all  tame  beafts,  and  very  ftrong  in  all  parts  of  their 
body. but  their  head,  where  a  fmall  blow  will  kill 
them . 

They  go  to  mate  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
fomc  fooner,  ibnie  later,  according  to  their  reft  and 
feeding ;  and  their  heat  lafteth  not  inore  than  fifteen 
days. 

When  the  flie-bear  perceiveth  herfelf  with  whelp, 
fhe  withdraws  herfelf  into  fome  cave  or  hollow  rock, 
and  there  remains  tillfnc  brings  forth  her  whelps. 

When  they  enter  into  their  den,  they  convey  them- 
felves  backwards,  that  fo  they  may  put  out  their  foot- 
fieps  from  the  fight  ot  the  hunters. 

The  nature  of  all  of  them  is  to  avoid  cold,  and  there- 
fore in  the  winter  time  they  hide  themfelves,  chufing 
rather  to  fuffer  famine  than  cold,  lying  for  tifree  or  tour 
months  together,  and  never  fee  the  light ;  whereby,  in 
a  manner,  their  guts  are  clung  together ;  and  coming 
forth,  are  fo  dazzled  by  long  darknefs,  being   in  the 
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light  again,  that  they  ftagf^er  and  reel  fo  and  tro :  and 
then  by  a  (ecrct  inflinfl  they  remedy  the  flraitnefs  of 
their  guts,  by  eating  an  herb,  called  arum  ;  in  Englifh, 
Wake-robin,  or  calves  foot  ;  by  acidity  whereof  their 
guts  are  enlarged:  and  being  recovered,  they  remain 
more  fierce  and  cruel  than  at  other  times,  while  their 
young  are  with  them.  >. 

They  arc  whelped  moft  commonly  in  March;  fome- 
times  two,  and  not  abovtf  five  in  number:  the  moft 
part  of  them  are  dead  one  whole  day  after  they  are 
whelped,  hut  the  flie-bear  fo  licks  them  and  warms 
them  with  her  breath,  and  hugs  them  in  her  bolom, 
that  fhe  quickly  revives  them. 

As  foon  as  the  dam  perceiveth  her  cubs  to  grow 
itrong,  fhe  fueklech  them  no  longer,  by  reafon  ot  their 
curif  nefs  ;  as  they  will  bite  her  if  they  capnot  get  fuck 
enough.  ' 

Alter  this  (he  preyeth  abroad  upon  any  thing  fhe  can 
meet  with,  which  Hie  eats  and  cafts  up  to  her  young 
ones  ;  and  fo  feeds  them  till  they  can  prey  themtelves. 
They  will  climb  a  tree  for  the  fruit. 

If  they  be  hunted  they  will  follow  a  man,  but  not 
run  at  him  unlefs  they  are  wounded. 

They  are  very  ftrong  in  their  paws  ;  they  will  fo  hug 
a  man,  or  dog,  till  they  have  broke  his  back,  or  fqueezcd 
the  guts  out  of  his  belly  :  with  a  fingle  paw  they  will 
pull  a  luily  dog  to  his  tearing  and  devouring  mouth. 

They  will  bite  fo  feverely,  that  they  will  b'ite  a 
man's  head  to  the  brains :  as  for  an  arm  or  leg,  they 
will  crulh  it,  as  a  dog  does  a  flender  bone  of  mutton. 

When  they  are  hunted,  they  are  fo  heavy  that  they 
make  no  fpeed,  and  are  always  in  fight  of  the  dogs  ; 
they  ftand  not  at  bay  as  the  boar,  but  fly  wallowing; 
but  if  the  hounds  ftick  in,  they  will  fight  valiantly  in 
their  own  defence;  fometimes  they  will  Hand  up  ftraight 
on  the  hinder  feet,  which  you  inay  take  as  a  fign  of 
fear  and  cowardice,  for  they  fight  Itouteft  and  ftrongeft 
on  all  four. 

They  have  an  excellent  fcent,  and  will  fmell  farther 
than  any  other  bealf ,  except  a  boar. 

They  may  be  hunted  with  hounds,  maftifFs,  or  grey- 
hounds ;  and  they  are  chafed  and  killed  with  bows, 
boar-fpears,  darts,  and  fwords  :  fo  are  they  alfo  taken 
in  fnares,  caves,  pits,  and  with  oth.er  engines. 

They  naturally  abide  in  great  mountains  ;  but  when 
it  fiiows,  or  in  hard  weatlier,  then  they  defcend  into 
vallies  and  foreits  for  provifions. 

They  caft  their  lelfes  fometimes  in  round  croteys, 
and  fometimes  flat,  like  a  bullock,  according  to  their 
feeding. 

They  go  fometimes  a  gallop,  and  at  other  times  an 
amble  :  but  they  go  moll  at  cafe  when  they  wallow. 

When  they  come  from  their  feeding,  they  beat  com- 
monly the  highways  and  beaten  paths,  and  wherefo- 
ever  they  go  out  of  the  highways,  there  you  may  be 
fure  they  are  gone  to  their  clens  :  for  they  ufe  no  doub- 
ling nor  fubtilties. 

They  tumble  and   wallow   in  water  and   mire,  as 
fwine,  and  they  feed  like  a  dog  :  fome  fay  their  flclh  is  . 
very  good  food. 

The  bell  way  of  finding  the  bear  is  with  a  lean 
hound ;    and  yet   he  who  is  without  one,    may  trail 
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after  a  bear  as  we  do  after  a  buck  or  roe,  and  you  may 
lodge  and  hunt  them  as  you  do  a  buck. 

tor  the  more  fpeedy  execution,  mingle  maftifFs 
among  the  hounds;  ior  they  will  pinch  the  bear,  and 
fo  provoke  her  to  anger,  until  at  lafl:  they  bring  her  to 
the  bay,  or  elfe  drive  her  out  ot  the  plain  into  the  co- 
vert, not  letting  her  be  at  rell  till  flie  fights  in  her  own 
defence. 

BEARD,  IN  Angling?  is  that  part  of  the  hook 
which  is  a  little  above  the  point,  and  projefting  out, 
to  hinder  the  fifh  from  flipping  ofFthe  hook. 

BEARD,  OR  UNDER  Beard,  or  Chuck  of  a 
Horse,  is  that  part  underneath  the  lower  mandible  on 
the  outfide,  and  above  the  chin,  which  bears  the  curb 
of  the  bridle.     It  is  alfo  called  the  chuck,     -S^  Curb 

a/Zij'GENETTE. 

BEARD  OF  A  Horse,  fliould  neither  be  too  high 
raifed,  nor  too  flat,  fo  that  the  curb  may  relt  in  its 
right  place. 

It  fliould  have  but  little  flefh  upon  it,  and  be  almoft 
nothing  but  Ikin  and  bone,  without  any  kind  of  chops,  | 
hardnefs  or  I'welling. 

High  BEARING  Cock,  one  larger  than  the  cock  he 
fights  with. 

BE.^STS  of  the  Chase,  are  five,  the  buck,  the 
doe,  the  fox,  the  roe,  and  the  martin. 

BEASTS  OF  THE  Forest,  are  the  hart,  the  hind, 
the  hare,  the  boar,  and  the  wolf. 

BEASTS  AND  Fowls  of  the  Warren,  are  the 
hare,  the  coney,  the  pheafant,  and  the  partridge. 

BEARING'CLAWS  :  the  foremoft  toes  of  a  cock 
are  fo  called  by  cock-fighters,  which,  if  they  be  hurt 
or  gravelled,  he  cannot  fight. 

To  BEAT,  (with  Hunters)  a  term  ufed  of  a  flag 
■which  runs  firft  one  way  and  then  another,  who  is 
then  faid  to  beat  up  and  down  :  alfo  the  noife  made  by 
conies  in  rutting  time,  which  is  called  beating,  or 
tapping. 

BEAT  UPON  THE  Hand.     See  Chack. 

BEAT,  to  beat  the  duff  or  powder,  is  faid  of  a 
horfe  that  at  each  time  or  motion,  does  not  take  in 
ground  or  way  enough  with  his  lore-legs. 

A  horfe  b;;ats  the  duft  at  terra  a  terra,  when  he  does 
not  embrace,  or  take  in  ground  enough  with  his  fhoul- 
ders,  and  makes  all  his  times  and  motions  too  (hort, 
as  if  he  made  them  in  one  place. 

He  beats  the  duft  at  curvets,  when  he  does  them  too 
precipirately,  and  too  low. 

He  beats  upon  a  walk,  when  he  walks  too  (hort,  and 
makes  but  little  way,  whether  in  flraiglit  lines,  rounds, 
or  paflagings. 

BKAl  ING,  atti'ing  '^port/men,  is  the  noife  made  by 
hares  in  mtiing-iime      Sie  Terms. 

Beating  in  the  I'Imks.  a  <!ifteniper  to  which  black- 
cattle  are  fubje<ft,  and  is  an  indication  of  great  inflam- 
nrtation  in  the  bowels. 

The  treatment  (hould  be  the  fame  as  in  fevers,  and 
the  diet  C(  oi  and  rcia-.ing. 

BEAVER,  this  aniiral  differs  not  much  from  the 
otter,  excepting  his  tail,  being  of  colour  fonicvhat 
yelluw,  iuterfpciled  with  a(h.  Tiicre  are  great 
numbers  of  them  in  Virginia,  jScw-England,  Ncw-reri, 


and  tliofe  parts :  and  tlic  river  Tivy  in  Wales,  was  once 
famous  for  this  annual. 

They  are  an  amphibious  animal  like  the  otter,  living 
both  on  land  and  in  water ;  both  frelh  and  fait ;  keep- 
ing in  the  laft  in  the  day,  and  on  the  firft  in  the  night : 
but  without  water  they  cannot  live;  for  they  participate 
much  of  the  nature  of  fifli,  which  may  be  gathered  from 
their  tails  and  legs. 

They  are  much  about  the  bignefs  of  mungrel  curs  ; 
their  fore-feet  are  like  thofe  of  a  dog,  and  their  hinder 
like  thofe  of  a  goofe,  having  a  web  to  afliil  them  in 
f\\-imming :  they  have  a  fliort  head,  a  flat  hairy  fnout, 
fmall  round  ears,  very  long  teeth  ;  and  the  under  teeth 
ftaiiding  out  beyond  their  lips,  about  the  breadth  of 
three  fingers,  and  the  upper  about  that  of  half  a  finger, 
being  very  broad,  crooked,  ffrong,  and  fliarp,  fet  deep 
in  their  mouths  ;  being  their  only  weapon  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  other  animals,  and  take  fifh,  as  it 
were,  upon  hooks  :  and  with  thele  they  will  foon  cut 
afunder  a  tree  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh :  the  tail  is 
without  hair,  and  covered  over  with  a  fkin  like  the 
fcales  of  a  fifh,  about  half  a  foot  long,  and  fix  fingers 
broad. 

BEAVER-HUNTING. 

The  common  method  of  hunting  them  is  thus :  their 
caves,  or  places  of  abode,  being  found,  in  which  are 
feveral  chambers,  or  places  of  retreat,  by  the  water- 
fide,  built  one  over  another  for  them  to  afcend  or  de- 
fcend,  according  as  the  water  rifes  or  falls ;  and  the 
building  of  them  is  admirable  to  behold  ;  being  made 
with  flicks,  and  plaiflered  with  dirt,  in  form  of  a  bee- 
hive ;  but  for  largenefs,  as  big  as  a  moderate  fized 
oven. 

Thefe  caves  being  found,  you  muft  make  a  breach 
therein,  and  put  a  little  dog  in  it ;  which  when  the 
beaver  perceives,  he  inftantly  makes  to  the  end  of  his 
caves,  and  there  defends  himfelf  with  his  teeth  till  all 
his  building  is  razed  or  demolifhed,  and  he  is  expofed 
to  his  enemies,  who  kill  him  with  proper  inftruments. 
The  dogs  ufed  for  killing  them  are  fuch  as  for  the  otter. 

The  beaver  cannot  dive  long  under  water,  but  muft 
put  up  his  head  for  breath;  which  being  feen  by  thofe 
that  are  hunting  them,  they  kill  them  with  gun-fhot,  or 
fpears,.fuch  as  are  ufed  for  killing  the  otter. 

They  are  taken  for  their  fkins  and  cods,  which  are 
of  a  high  price :  thofe  fkins  are  beft  that  are  blackefl. 

One  who  dwelt  in  yirginia,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  them.  That  they  dwell,  or  inhabit,  in  low, 
inoorhh,  boggy  places,  through  which  runs  a  rill  of 
water;  and  this  rill,  at  fome  convenient  place,  they  ftop 
by  making  a  dam  crcis  it;  and  by  this  dam  (which  is 
made  ariificially  with  earth  and  fticks)  they  make  their 
caves;  and  to  which  belong  commonly  two  or  three 
hundred  beavers,  refembling  as  it  were  a  town. 

If  this  dam  is  at  any  time  broken  by  arty  to  take 
them,  or  otherwile  becomes  decayed,  (the  water  being 
their  chict  refuge)  they  immediately  repair  it. 

Antl  by  obiervation,  they  have  a  chief  over  them, 
who  takes  care  thereof;  the  reft  are  very  obfervant  to 
him  when  he  has  alfcmbkd  them  together,  which  he 
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does  hy  flapping  his  tail  in  the  water,  and  fo  making  a 
noifc. 

BED,  (with  Sportfmen)  is  faid  when  a  roe  is  meant 
to  lodge  in  any  particular  place. 

Bh-DDiNG,  in  reipeft  ol  hoifes  and  other  cattle, 
denotes  ttraw  or  litter  fpread  under  them  to  lie  on. 

BED  AND  BEDDING,  in  Angling,  arc  faid  of 
hairs  whcie  they  are  twifted  kindly,  fo  that  the  link  is 
equally  round  in  ever)'  part.  Alfo  the  iubftance  of  the 
body  of  an  artificial  fly.  Eels  are  faid  to  bed,  when 
they  get  into  the  fands  or  mud  in  larire  quantities. 

BED  OF  Snakes  ;  a  name  hunters  give  to  a  knot  of 
young  ones ;  and  a  roe  is  faid  to  bed  when  (lie  lodges 
in  a  particular  place. 

BEE.  It  is  obfcrved  generally  after  mild  winters, 
that  bees  arc  verj'  prolifick,  and  that  the  iwarms  are  in 
general  large.  Ol  all  the  fubjetts  tliat  occupy  the  rural 
oeconomifl,  there  are  none  fo  profitable  as  the  bee,  or 
that  pay  fo  large  interefl ;  lor  if  you  give  the  fwaiTn  a 
hive,  which  colt  fix-pence,  aivd  two-pennyworth  of 
honey  to  attach  them  to  it,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  in  the  fpace  of  three  months,  that  hive  may  be 
worth  from  five  to  fifteen  (hillings. 

The  bee  feems  much  neglected  in  this  country,  for 
■while  in  many  parts  of  England  cottagers  will  take  from 
fix  to  eighteen  or  twenty -four  hives  in  a  year,  and  leave 
as  many  for  {lore  ;  here  it  is  rare  to  fee  a  cottager  pof- 
fefled  of  five  hives  at  once. 

It  is  afferted  of  fome  perfons  fond  and  fuccefsful  in 
the  care  of  bees,  that  if  we  univerfally  carried  that  point 
to  the  high  degree  of  produce  we  might,  we  fhould  need 
Jittle  importation  of  iugar;  and  that  one-fourth  of  the 
candles  we  burn  might  be  made  ot  wax.  It  is  faid, 
that  in  many  provinces  of  France,  individuals  poffefs 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  hives,  and  fome  from  four 
to  five  hundred. 

BELLING,  "If  with  hunters)  the  noife  made  by 

BELLOWING,  ja  hart  in  rutting^time. 

BELLY  ;  a  thick-belli:d,  a  well-bodied,  a  well 
thick-flanked  horfe;  that  is,  a  horle  that  has  large, 
long,  and  well  made  ribs ;  or  fuch  as  are  neither  too 
narrow  nor  too  flat :  thence  they  fay, 

Such  a  horfe  has  no  body,  he  is  thin-flanked  ;  that 
is,  his  ribs  are  too  narrow,  or  Ihort,  and  the  flank  turns 
up:  which  makes  his  body  look  flanklefs,  like  a  grey- 
hound. 

A  horfe  of  this  nature  is  commonly  called  in  French 
an  ejirac ;  which  generally  fpeaking,  is  a  fine  fort  of 
tender  horfes,  not  very  fit  for  travelling  or  fatigue,  un- 
lefs  they  feed  very  heartily. 

We  rejeft  all  coach-hoifes  that  are  not  well-bodied, 
all  that  are  narrow  or  thin  gutted,  and  feem  to  have 
the  hide  or  (kin  of  their  flanks  ftitched  upon  their  ribs ; 
but  a  hunter  is  not  the  worfe  liked  for  being  light  bel- 
lied :  na)',  on  the  contrary,  he  is  preferred  to  a  thicker 
flanked  horfe,  provided  he  is  well  winded,  of  good 
mettle,  light,  and  a  great  eater. 

BELLY-FRLTTING,  "I  is  a  griewus  pain  in  the 

BLLLY-ACHE,  /  belly  of  an  horle,  befides 

the  cholic,  proceeding  either  from  eating  of  green 
pulfe,  which  grows  on  the  ground,  or  raw,  undried  peas, 
beans,  or  oats  ;  or  elfe  when  fliarp  fretting  humours,  in- 


flammations, or  abundance  of  grofs  matter,  is  got  be- 
tween the  great  gut  and  the  panicle  :  the  figns  of  which 
pain,  is  much  wallowing,  great  groaning,  ijc. 

The  cure  is  to  rake  the  horfe,  by  firll  anointing 
your  hand  with  ("allad  oil,  and  thiulling  it  into  his  fun- 
dament, and  pulling  out  as  much  dung  as  can  be  reach- 
ed ;  and  afterwards  to  give  him  a  glider  of  water  and 
fait  mixed  together ;  and  then  give  him  to  drink  the 
powder  of  wormwood  and  cen.aury,  brewed  in  a  quart 
o(  nialmfcy. 

Belly-ache  in  Swine;  to  cure  this  diforder, 
give,  in  the  morning,  the  ioilowing  dofc. 

To  one  ounce  of  long- pepper  and  a  handful  of  fen- 
nel-feed, add  one  ounce  ul  lenugreck  roots  and  two 
ounces  of  honey  ;  boil  thefe  in  a  pint  of  white  wine 
and  a  quart  of  llale  beer.     Or, 

Take  mayweed  a  handful,  ground  ginger  an  ounce, 
annileed  and  fennel -feed  an  equal  quantity,  and  of 
treacle  an  ounce  ;  boil  the  whole  in  a  quart  oi  beer. 

BELT,  a  frequent  difeafe  in  (heep.  To  remedy  it, 
cut  away  the  tags,  and  open  the  fore,  cafl  fine  fitted 
mould  on  it,  and  cover  that  with  a  plaifter  of  tar,  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  goofe  greafe. 

BEVY,  OF  RoE-BucKs,  (with  Forefters)  a  herd  or 
company  of  thofe  beads. 

BEVY,  OF  Quails,  (with  Fowlers)  is  a  term  ufed 
for  a  brood,  or  flock  of  young  quails. 

BEWITS,  (in  Falconry)  pieces  of  leather,  to  which 
a  hawk's  bells  are  faftened,  and  buttoned  to  his  legs. 

BEZANTLER,  (among  Sportfmen)  that  branch  of 
a  deer's  horn  next  below  the  brow-antler. 

BILLITTING,  (among  Hunters)  the  ordure,  or 
dung  of  a  fox. 

BINDING,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufed  in  tiring  ; 
or  when  a  hawk  leizes  his  prey. 

BIRD.  Birds  are  either  land-fowl  or  water-fowl. 
Thofe  that  are  brought  up  in  cages,  require  that  fome 
care  (hould  be  taken  of  them  when  they  happen  to  be 
hurt,  or  fall  fick  ;  for  which  the  Ioilowing  remedies 
may  be  ufed,  as  there  is  occafion. 

For  thofe  that  are  hurt,  gently  pull  oft'  the  feathers 
from  the  place,  or  you  may  cut  the  morf;  and  fpread- 
ing  a  villa  magna  plailk-r  upon  loft  leather,  apply  it 
thereto. 

To  bring  birds  to  an  appetite,  take  rhubarb,  agaric, 
aloes,  faffron,  cinnamon,  anniie,  and  fugar-candy,  ot 
each  a  dram  ;  beat  all  thefe  ingredients  together,  and 
reduce  them  into  a  powder  ;  and  give  them  as  muchot 
this  powder  as  will  lie  upon  a  (ilver  penny,  in  a  pellet, 
at  night :  and  this  will  make  them  cad  much. 

To  purge  birds,  and  biing  them  to  a  (foniach,  give 
them  two  pills  of  the  old  liquid  conferve  ol  province 
rofes,  of  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  pea. 

We  proceed  next  to  the  ways  how  to  take  birds  that 
are  at  large  :  there  is  a  way  of  intoxicating,  and  catch- 
ing them  with  your  hands ;  in  order  to  which,  take 
fome  leesol  wine,  and  hemlock  juice,  and  having  tem- 
pered them  together,  let  fome  wheat,  for  the  fpace  of 
one  night,  be  lleeped  therein  ;  then  throwing  the  fame 
into  a  place  where  the  birds  refort  to  Iced,  when  they 
have  eaten  thereof,  they  will  drop  down. 

There   arc  various  ways  oi   taking  birds  ;    one   of 
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which  is  ill  the  night,  with  a  low-bell,  hand-net,  and 
light  ;  a  fpoit  ufed  in  plain,  and  champaign  countries  ; 
alfo  ill  ftubble  fields,  efpecially  that  of  wheat,  from 
the  middle  of  Odoier  to  the  end  oi  March  ;  and  that 
after  this  manner. 

At  night,  when  the  air  is  mild,  and  the  moon  does 
not  fliine,  take  your  low-bell,  which  nnuft  be  ol  a  deep 
and  hollow  found,  of  fuch  a  reafonable  fixe  that  a  man 
may  carry  it  conveniently  with  one  hand  ;  and  which 
does  toll  jufi  as  a  Iheep's  while  it  feeds  :  you  muft 
alio  have  a  box,  much  like  a  large  lanthorn,  and  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  Iquaie,  big  enough  for  two  or  three 
great  lights  to  be  fet  in  it ;  and  let  the  box  be  lined 
with  tin,  and  one  fide  be  open,  to  call  forth  the  light, 
fix  this  box  to  your  bread  to  carry  before  you,  and  the 
light  will  carry  a  great  diHance  before  you,  very  broad, 
whereby  you  may  fee  any  thing  that  is  on  the  ground, 
within  the  conipafs  of  tlie  light,  and  confequeatly  the 
birds  that  rooft  on  the  ground. 

As  for  the  taking'them,  have  two  men  with  you, 
one  on  each  fide  ;  but  a  little  aher  you,  to  the  end 
they  may  not  be  within  the  refletiion  of  the  light  that 
the  lanthorn  or  box  calls  iortli ;  and  each  ot  them  mull 
be  provided  with  a  hand  net  of  about  three  or  four 
feet  fquare,  which  mull  be  fixt  to  a  long  flick,  to  carry 
in  their  hands  ;  fo  that  when  either  ol  them  fees  any 
bird  on  his  fide,  he  may  lay  his  net  over  them,  and  fo 
take  them  up,  making  as  little  noife  as  poffible  ;  and 
they  muft  not  be  over  hafly  in  running  to  take  them  up; 
but  let  him  that  carries  the  light  and  low-bell,  be  the 
foremoft,  for  fear  of  raifing  others,  which  their  com- 
ing into  the  limits  of  the  light  may  occafion  ;  for  all  is 
dark,  except  where  the  light  calls  its  refleftion. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  found  of  the  low-bell 
caufes  the  birds  to  lie  clofe  and  not  dare  to  ftir,  while 
you  put  your  nets  over  them  :  and  the  light  is  fo  terri- 
ble to  them,  that  it  amazes  them  ;  and  tor  caution  you 
muft  uie  all  imaginable  filence,  for  fear  of  raifing 
them. 

If  you  would  pra6life  this  fport  by  ymirfelf,  then 
carry  the  low  bell  in  one  hand,  as  before  direfted,  and 
in  the  o^her  a  hand-net,  about  two  feet  broad,  and 
three  feet  long,  with  an  handle  to  it :  which  is  to  lay 
upon  them  as  you  fpy  them.  Some  like  this  way  better 
than  the  former. 

It  y.ou  take  a  companion,  you  may  have  a  fo^^ding- 
piece,  to  the  end  that  if  you  ef[)y  a  hare,  the  better 
way  is  to  fhoot  it :  tor  it  is  liazardous  to  take  it  with  a 
net. 

Some  there  are,  who  inflcad  of  fixing  the  light  to 
their  bread  as  aforcfaid,  tie  the  low-bell  to  thcij' girdle, 
by  a  firing  which  hangs  to  their  knees,  and  their  mo- 
tions caufe  the  bell  to  ftrike  ;  and  tlien  they  carry  the 
light  in  their  hand,  extending  the  arm  before  them  ; 
but  the  lantliorn,  or  box,  mull  not  be  fo  large  as  that 
which  you  (ix  to  your  brtaft. 

Another  way  of  taking  fmall  birds,  is  by  bat-fowl- 
ing, the  fame  being  likewife  a  night  exercife;  by  which 
you  jnay  take  all  forts  <>t  birds,  hoi h  great  anil  fmall, 
that  rood  not  only  on  the  ground,  but  on  Ihnibs,  bullies, 
'  hawthorn  trees,  and  the  like  places. 

The  depth  of  winter  is  the  bed  feafon  for  this  fport ; 
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and  the  darker  the  night,  and  the  colder  the  weather,  fo 
much  the  better.     1?^^  Bat-Fowling. 

Some  take  great  and  fmall  fowl  by  night  in  cham- 
paign countries,  with  a  long  tramel-night,  which  is 
much  like  the  net  ufed  for  the  low-bell,  both  for  Ihnpe, 
bignefs,  and  mefti :  for  which  fee  Plate  XVI.  This 
net  is  to  be  fpread  upon,  the  ground,  and  let  the  nether 
or  further  end  thereof,  being  plumbed  with  feveral 
plummets  ot  lead,  lie  clofe  on  the  ground  ;  and  U^eii 
bearing  up  the  former  end  by  the  ftrength  of  men,  at 
the  two  foremoft  ends  only,  trail  it  along  the  ground  ; 
not  fuffering  the  end  which  is  borne  up  to  come  near  it, 
by  at  lead  a  yard. 

Then  at  each  end  of  the  net  muft  be  carried  great 
blazing  lights  of  fire,  fuch  as  have  been  fpoken  of  be- 
fore ;  and  by  the  lights  men  muft,  with  long  poles, 
raife  up  the  birds  as  they  go,  and  as  they  rife  under 
the  nets,  to  take  them  :  and  you  may  in  this  manner  go 
over  a  whole  corn-field  or  other  champaign  grouud, 
which  will  yield  both  pleafure  and  profit. 

There  are,  and  may  be,  more  ways  than  one  for 
taking  Imall  birds,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
fnow  ;  to  inftance  in  the  following  one;  fee  Plate  II. 
Fig.  2.  pitch  upon  a  place  in  your  yard  or  garden,  from 
which  you  may  fee  the  birds  about  twenty  or  thirty 
paces  from  fome  window  or  door,  from  whence  the 
birds  cannot  fee  you,  to  the  end  they  may  not  be 
frightened  :  clear  this  place  of  the  fnow,  to  the  breadth 
of  fix  or  feven  feet,  and  of  the  fame  length,  fo  as  to 
form  a  fquare,  as  reprefented  by  the  lines  O,  P,  Q_,  R : 
place  a  wooden  table,  or  door  in  the  middle,  as  at  A, 
to  which  you  muft  have  faftened  before  at  the  fides,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  fome  fmall  pieces  of  pipe-ftaves,  about  fix 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad  :  but  before  you  nail 
them  on,  make  a  hole,  exceeding  the  thicknefs  of  the 
nail,  to  the  end  it  may  eafily  turn  about  each  nail. 

You  are,  under  the  four  ends  which  are  not  nailed, 
to  place  four  pieces  of  tile,  or  Ante,  to  hinder  them 
from  penetrating  into  the  ground,  as  you  may  fee  at  F 
and  G,  in  iucU  a  manner  that  the  table  may  not  be  fix- 
ed, but  with  the  lead  jog  fall  down. 

You  muft  make  a  fmall  notch,  or  little  ftay,  in  the 
end  of  the  table,  at  the  place  marked  H,  in  order  to 
put  into  it  the  end  ftafF  marked  I,  which  fliould  be 
feven  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  and  the  other  end 
ought  to  reft  upon  a  piece  of  tile  or  flate ;  fo  that  the 
door,  or  table,  hanging  thereon,  would  be  ready  to  fall 
towards  the  horfe,  were  it  not  for  that  piece  of  wood 
which  is  bored  towards  the  middle,  in  order  to  jjut  in 
and  faficn  the  end  of  a  fmall  cord,  whole  other  end  is 
conveyed  to  the  window  or  door  M,  N,  dtfigned  for 
this  purpofe. 

Tills  done,  put  fome  draw  upon  the  table  to  cover 
it,  with  fome  corn  underneath  it,  and  a  liiile  about  it : 
now,  i'o  foot!  as  the  hungry  little  birds  fee  tlic  earth 
free  from  fnow,  and  covered  with  draw,  they  will  fly 
thither,  and  when  they  have  eat  up  the  corn  about  the 
table,  they  will  alio  proceed  to  feed  upon  that  under  it  : 
you  mull  lioni  time  to  time  peep  through  fume  hole  in 
the  door,  or  leave  it  a  little  open,  and  when  yv)U  find  the 
birds  have  got  under  the  machine,  pull  the  cord  .M, 
which  will  draw  out  the  ftick  I,  and  fo  the  table  wdj 
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fall  upon  the  birds,  which  you  muft  prefently  feize, 
and  fct  your  machine  as  betore. 

It  the  table  does  not  Fall  readily  enough,  but  fo  that 
the  birds  may  have  time  to  efcape,  and  if  it  be  not 
heavy  enough  ol  iifelf,  you  muft  lay  earth,  or  fome 
luch  thing,  upon  it,  that  may  the  Icaft  frighten  the 
birds  from  coming  near  it. 

Small  birds  may  be  taken  in  the  night-time,  with 
nets  and  fieves  :  they  retire  in  the  wmter  time  into 
coppices,  hedges,  and  bufhes,  by  realon  of  fevere  cold 
and  winds  which  incommode  them.  ^  he  net  made 
ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  is  that  which  the  Fnmh  call  a 
carrelet,  reprefented  in  Plate  II.   Fig.  5. 

Take  two  poles,  A  B  C  D,  E  F  G  H,  let  them  be 
flraight,  and  light,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  ;  to  the  end 
the  net  may  be  lifted  up  high  enough  wherewith  to  take 
the  birds:  tie  the  net  to  thelc  t«o  poles,  beginning 
with  the  two  corners,  at  the  two  fmall  ends  A,  E,  tie 
the  other  two  corners,  C,  G,  as  far  as  you  can  toward 
the  two  thick  ends  of  the  poles,  D,  H,  fallen  pack- 
threads all  along  at  both  the  fides,  or  two  or  three 
places  ;  to  each  you  may  fee  marked  by  the  capital  and 
fmall  letters,  a  B,  b  C,  F,  d.  There  mull  be  three 
or  four  perfons  employed,  one  to  carry  the  net,  an- 
other to  carry  the  light,  and  a  third  a  long  pole. 

As  loon  in  the  night  as  you  have  got  to  the  place 
where  you  think  the  birds  are  retired,  and  have  found 
a  good  bufh,  or  kind  of  thicket,  the  net  muft  be  un- 
folded, and  pitched  where  it  fhould  be,  and  exaftly  to 
the  height  ot  the  bufli :  and  it  muft  be  fo  ordered,  that 
the  net  be  placed  between  the  wind  and  the  birds ;  for 
it  is  the  nature  of  all  birds  to  rooft  with  their  breafts 
againlt  the  wind.  The  other  perfon  with  the  lighted 
torch,  mufl  Hand  behind  the  middle  of  the  net,  and 
the  third  muft  beat  the  bufhes  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  hedge,  and  drive  the  birds  towards  the  light,  he 
muft  lay  on  ftoutly  with  his  pole  ;  the  birds,  fuppofing 
it  to  be  day,  will  make  towards  the  light,  and  lo  fall- 
ing into  the  net,  become  a  prey  to  you :  when  you 
have  taken  them  out,  you  may  pitch  your  net  again. 

In  great  timber  woods,  under  which  holly  bufhes 
grow,  birds  ufually  rooft ;  and  there  much  game  is  to  be 
met  with. 

By  this  way,  twenty  or  thirty  dozen  of  birds,  have 
been  taken  in  one  night. 

This  (port  is  fo  much  the  better  when  the  weather  is 
cold  and  dark. 

You  may  divert  yourfelf  from  Sepiemher  to  April,  in 
taking  all  forts  of  birds  in  the  middle  of  a  field  ;  and 
make  ufe  of  the  foUovi'ing  device  : 

Pitch  upon  a  place  in  a  piece  of  ground  early  in  the 
morning,  remote  from  tall  trees  and  hedges  ;  v/here 
ftick  in  the  ground  three  or  four  branches  of  coppice 
wood,  as  A,  B,  T,  Plate  II.' Fig.  6,  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  and  fo  intermingle  the  tops  of  them,  that  they 
may  keep  clofe  and  firm  like  a  hedge  :  take  two  or 
three  buihes  of  black -thorn,  as  C,  D,  let  them  be  as 
thick  and  clofe  as  may  be,  and  place  them  on  the  top 
ol  the  coppice  branches,  where  you  mull  make  tiiem 
faft  :  provide  yourfelf  with  four  or  five  dozen  ol  fmall 
lime  twigs,  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  as  flcnder  as  can 
.be  got  :  g!ew  them  all  along,  wubin  tv,'o  inches  of  the 


thick  end,  which  muft  be  cleft  with  a  knife :  place 
them  near,  and  upon  the  hedge,  and  let  them  be  kept 
up  by  placing  the  cleft  end  (lightly  upon  the  point  of 
the  thorns,  and  let  the  miildlc  be  borne  up  a  little  with 
fome  other  higher  thorn,  fo  that  they  may  lljnd  floping, 
without  toucliing  one  another;  ranging  them  all  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  a  bird  cannot  light  upon  the  hedge 
without  being  entangled.     See  Plate  11.   Fig.  6. 

You  (honld  always  have  a  bird  ol  the  fame  fort  you 
defign  to  catch,  and  bring  him  up  in  a  fmall  cage  that 
is  light  and  portable:  thele  cages  muft  be  placed  upon- 
fmall  forked  fticks,  as  F,  G,  ten  inches  from  the 
ground,  ftuck  on  one  fide  the  artificial  hedge,  or  bufh,  at 
a  fathom's  didance  ;  alter  which  retire  th.rt)'  paces  to- 
wards S,  where  you  are  to  (tick  two  or  three  leaved 
branches  in  the  ground,  which  may  ferve  for  a  lodge^ 
or  ftand,  to  hide  yourfelf. 

When  you  have  taken  three  or  four  birds  of  any 
fort,  you  muft  make  ufe  of  a  device  reprefented  by 
Fig.  4  :  take  a  finall  ftick,  I,  H,  two  feet  long,  and 
fi.\  it  quite  itpright  in  the  ground,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  two  fathoms  from  the  tree  ;  faften  a  fmall  pack- 
thread to  the  end  I,  which  muft  be  on  a  fmall  forked 
ftick,  L  M,  two  feet  high,  and  fix  it  in  the  ground, 
lour  fathoms  diftant  from  the  other,  1  H  :  let  the  end 
of  it  be  conveyed  to  your  ftand,  then  tie  the  birds  you 
have  taken,  by  the  legs,  to  that  packthread,  between 
the  flick  I  H,  and  the  forked  one  L  M  :  the  letters  N, 
C),  P,  Q,  R,  reprefent  them  to  you  :  the  thread  made 
ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  muft  be  two  leet  long,  and  fo 
flack,  that  the  bird  may  ftand  upon  the  ground.  This 
done,  retire  to  your  ftand  ;  and  when  you  fee  fome 
birds  fly,  pull  your  packthread  S,  and  the  birds  that  are 
tied  will  fly,  by  which  means  you  may  take  a  great 
many  birds  ;  for  thofe  that  hover  in  the  air  perceiving 
the  others  fly,  will  imagine  they  feed  there,  which 
will  bring  them  down,  and  they  will  light  upon  the 
lime  twigs ;  from  which  you  may  take  them  without 
any  difficulty. 

As  foon  as  the  fmall  birds  have  done  with  their 
nefts,  which  will  be  about  the  end  of  July,  you  may 
take  them  in  great  numbers,  when  they  go  to  drink 
along  rivulets,  about  Ipringsj  ditches,  and  pools,  in 
the  fields  and  woods.     iSVf  Plate  II.  Fig.  7. 

Suppofe  the  place  marlced  with  the  letter  A,  fliould 
be  the  middle  of  a  ditch,  or  pool  full  of  water,  where 
the  birds  come  to  drink,  make  choice  of  a  bank  where 
the  fun  comes  but  little,  as  at  B  i  remove  every  thing 
that  may  obftrufh  the  birds  to  come  eafily  at  the  water  ; 
take  feveral  fmall  lime  twigs,  a  foot  long,  which  you 
muft  lime  over,  to  within  two  inches  ol  the  thickeft 
end,  which  muft  be  fliaip-pointed.  in  order  to  fix  them 
in  a  row  along  the  bank  B,  in  luch  a  manner,  that 
they  may  all  lie  within  two  fingers  breadth  of  the 
ground  :  they  "uift  not  touch  one  another  :  when  you 
has'c  enclofcd  this  bank,  cut  fome  fmall  boughs  or 
herbs,  all  which  place  round  the  waters  at  the  fides 
marked  C,  L,  Y,  where  the  birds  might  drink,  and 
this  will  oblige  them  to  throw  themfelves  where  the 
lime-twigs  are,  which  they  cannot  difcern,  and  leave 
no  places  uncovered  round  the  water,  where  the  birds 
may  drink,  but  that  at  B :  then  retiring  lo  your  ftand 
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to  conreal  yourfelf,  but  fo  as  that  j'ou  may  fee  all  your 
lime-twigs,  and  when  any  thina;  is  catched,  haften  to 
take  it  awa\  and  replace  the  lime-fTicks,  where  there 
is  oceafmn.  But  as  the  birds  which  come  to  drink, 
confider  the  place  where  tiiey  are  to  ahght  tor  it,  for 
they  do  it  not  at  once,  but  reft  upon  Come  tali  trees,  it 
there  be  any,  or  on  tlie  tops  of  biifhes,  and  after  they 
have  been  there  fome  time,  get  to  fome  lower  branches, 
and  a  little  after  alight  on  the  ground  ;  in  this  cafe  you 
muft  have  three  or  four  great  boughs  like  thofe  repre- 
fented  at  the  fide  Y,  which  you  are  to  pitch  in  the 
ground  at  the  bed  place  of  accefs  to  the  ditch,  about  a 
lathom  diftant  from  the  water:  take  off  the  branches 
from  the  middle,  to  near  the  top,  and  let  the  dif- 
branched  part  be  floping  toward  the  water,  to  the  end 
you  make  notches  therein  with  a  knife,  at  three  fingers 
diftant  from  each  other,  in  order  to  put  in  feveral 
fmall  lime  twigs,  as  you  fee  by  the  cut;  you  muff  lay 
them  within  two  fingtrs  breadtli  of  the  branch,  and  fo 
difpoTe  them  in  reipeft  to  one  another,  that  no  bird 
which  comes  to  alight  thereon  can  efcape  being  entan- 
gled :  it  is  certain  it  you  take  fix  dozen  of  birds,  as 
well  on  the  boughs  as  on  the  ground,  you  will  catch 
two-'hirds  on  the  branches  at  Y.    See  Plate  II.  Fig.  7. 

The  time  for  this  fport  is  from  two  in  the  morning 
till  evening,  half  an  hour  before  fun-fet ;  but  the  bed 
time  is  from  about  ten  to  eleven,  and  from  two  to 
three;  and  laflly,  an  hour  and  a  half  before  fun-fet, 
when  they  approach  to  the  watering-place  in  flocks,  be- 
caufe  the  hour  preffes  them  to  retire  to  rooft. 

The  beft  feafon  for  this  diverfion,  is  when  the  wea- 
ther is  hotteft  ;  you  nruft  not  follow  it  when  it  rains, 
nor  even  when  the  morning  dew  falls,  becaufe  the 
birds  then  fatisfy  themfelves  with  the  water  they  find 
on  the  leaves  of  trees,  neither  will  it  be  to  any  pur- 
pofe  to  purfue  the  fport  when  the  water  after'  great 
rains  lies  in  fome  places  on  the  ground :  it  mull  firft 
dry  up,  or  elfe  you  will  lofe  your  labour. 

Large,  as  well  as  fmall  birds,  are  taken  at  fuch  wa- 
tering-places.    SeeL,ow-Bs.tL  and  Pitfall. 

BIRDLIME,  I'twfF  prepared  after  different  ways  : 
the  common  method  is  to  peel  a  good  quantity  of  hoUv 
bark  about  Midfummer,  fill  a  velfel  with  it,  piit 
fpring  water  to  it,  boil  it  till  the  grey  and  white 
bark  arife  from  the  green,  which  will  require  twelve 
hours  boiling ;  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  drain  the  wa- 
ter well  from  it,  feparate  the  barks,  lay  the  green  bark 
on  the  ground  in  fome  cool  cellar,  covered  with  any 
green  rank  weeds,  fuch  asdork-thiftles,  hendock,  &c. 
to  a  good  thickncfs ;  let  it  lie  fo  fourteen  days,  by 
which  time  it  will  become  a  perteft  mucilage;  then 
pound  it  well  in  a  ftone  mortar,  till  it  become  a  loucrh 
pafle,  and  that  none  of  the  bark  be  difcernible  ;  you 
then  wafh  it  well  in  fome  running  ilrcam,  as  long  as 
you  perceive  the  leaf!  motes  in  it :  then  put  it  into  an 
earthen  pot  to  ferment,  Icum  it  for  four  or  five  days, 
as  often  as  any  thing  rifes,  and  when  no  more  comes, 
change  it  into  a  lielh  earthen  vellel,  and  prcfcrvc  it 
for  uTc  in  this  manner.  Take  what  quantity  you  think 
fit,  put  it  into  an  earthen  pipkin,  add  a  third  part  of 
capon's  or  goofe  grealie  to  it,  well  clarified,  or  oil  ot 
walnuts,  which  is  better,  incorporate  ihcm  on  a  gentle 


fire,  and  ftir  it  continually  till  it  is  cold,  and  thus  it  is 
fin;  filed. 

To  prevent  froft  :  take  a  quarter  of  as  much  oil  of 
petroleum  as  vou  do  goofe  greafe,  and  no  cold  will 
CDngeal  it  :  the  ItaUam  make  theirs  of  the  berries  of  the 
mifletoe-tree,  heated  alter  the  (anie  manner,  and  mix  it 
with  nut  oil,  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  lime,  and  taking 
it  from  the  fire,  add  half  an  ounce  ot  turpentine,  whicli 
qualifies  it  alfo  for  the  water. 

Great  quantities  of  bird-lime  are  brought  from  Da' 
mafcui,  fuppofed  to  be  made  of  febeffens,  becaufe  we 
fometimes  find  the  kernels  ;  but  it  is  fubjeft  to  froft, 
impatient  ot  wet,  and  will  not  laft  above  a  year  or  two 
good.  There  comes  alfo  of  it  into  England  ixom  Spain, 
which  refifts  water,  but  is  of  an  ill  fcent :  it  is  faid  the 
bark  oi  our  lantona,  or  way-faring  (hrubs,  will  make 
as  good  birdlime  as  any. 

How  to  ufe  Birdlime. 

When  your  lime  is  cold,  take  your  rods,  and  warm 
them  a  little  over  the  fire  ;  then  take  your  lime,  and 
wind  it  about  the  top  of  your  rods,  then  drawvour  rods 
afunder  one  from  another,  and  clofe  them  again,  con- 
tinually plying  and  working  them  together,  till  by 
fmearing  one  upon  another,  you  have  equally  bellowed 
on  each  rod  a  fufficient  quantity  ot  lime. 

If  you  lime  any  firings,  do  it  when  the  lime  is  very 
hot,  and  at  the  thinneft,  befmearing  the  firings  on  all 
fides,  by  folding  them  together,  and  unfolding  them 
again. 

If  you  lime  flraws,  it  mull  be  done  likewife  when 
the  lime  is  very  hot,  doing  a  great  quantity  together, 
as  many  as  you  can  well  grafp  in  your  hand,  tofTing 
and  working  them  before  the  fire  till  they  are  all  be- 
fmeared,  every  tlraw  having  its  due  proportion  of 
lime;  having  fo  done,  put  them  up  in  cafes  of  leather 
for  ufe. 

The  bell  way  of  making  water  Birdlime,  is  the 
following: 

Buy  what  quantit}'  you  think  fit  of  the  ftrongefl: 
birdlime  )ou  can  procure,  and  wafh  it  as  long  in  clear 
fpring  water,  till  you  find  it  very  pliable,  and  the 
hardnefs  thereof  removed  ;  then  beat  out  the  water 
extraordinarily  veil,  till  you  cannot  perceive  a  drop  to 
appear,  then  dry  it  well ;  after  this,  put  it  into  an 
earthen  pot,  and  mingle  with  it  capon's  greafe  un- 
falted,  as  much  as  vill  make  it  run,  then  add  thereto 
two  fpoonfuls  of  llrcMig  vinegar,  a  fpoonlul  of  the  beft 
(allad  oil,  and  a  fmall  quantity  ol  the  beft  /vmV?  tur- 
pentine ;  this  is  the  allowance  of  theie  ingredients, 
which  muft  be  added  to  every  pound  of  itrong  birdlime 
as  aforelaid. 

Having  thus  mingled  them,  boil  all  gently  over  a 
fmall  fire,  ftirring  it  continuallv  ;  then  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  let  it  eool ;  when  at  any  time  you  have  occa- 
fion  to  ufe  it,  warm  it,  and  anoint  your  twigs  or  II raws, 
or  any  other  fmall  things,  and  no  water  will  take  away 
the  ftiength  thereof. 

This  iort  of  liinc  is  beft,  cfpccially  for  fnipes  and 
fieldfares. 
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Of  taking  fmall  BiRDS  ivhich  life  Hidgis  and  Biijhes,  wilh 
Lime-tu'igi. 

The  great  lirac  bufh  is  beft  for  ihis  ufe,  which  you 
mult  take  after  this  manner  :  cut  down  the  main  branch 
or  bough  ot  any  bufliy  tree,  vhofe  branch  and  twigs  are 
long,  thick,  fniooth,  and  rtraiglit,  without  either  pricks 
or  knots,  ot  which  the  willow  or  biich  tree  are  the  bell ; 
when  you  have  pickt  it  and  trimmed  it  from  all  fuper- 
fluities,  making  the  twigs  neat  and  clean,  then  take  the 
belt  birdlime,  well  mixed  and  wrought  together  with 
goole  greafe,  or  capon's  greale,  which  being  warmed, 
lime  every  tv  ig  therewith  within  tour  fingers  of  the 
bottom. 

The  body  from  whence  the  branches  have  their  rife 
mull  be  untouched  with  iinne. 

Ee  fure  you  do  not  daub  your  twigs  with  too  much 
lime,  for  that  will  give  diflalle  to  the  birds,  yet  let 
none  want  its  proportion,  or  have  any  part  left  bare 
which  ought  to  be  touched,  for  as  too  much  will  deter 
them  fro;n  coming,  fo  too  little  will  not  hold  them 
when  they  are  there.  Having  fo  done,  place  your  buHi 
in  fome  quickfet  or  dead  hedge  near  unto  towns  ends, 
back  yards,  old  lioufes  or  the  like ;  for  thele  are  the 
refort  of  fmall  birds  in  the  fpring  time  :  in  the  fummer 
and  harvefl,  in  groves,  bulbes,  or  white-thorn  trees, 
quickfet  hedges  near  corn  fields,  fruit  trees,  flax  and 
hemp  lands  :  and  in  the  winter  about  houfes,  hovels, 
barns,  ftacks,  or  thofe  places  where  ftand  ricks  of  corn, 
or  fcattered  chafF,  i^c. 

As  near  as  you  can  to  any  of  thofe  haunts  plant  your 
lime  bufh,  and  place  yourlelf  alfo  at  a  convenient  dif- 
tance  undifcovcred,  imitating  with  your  mouth  feveral 
^otes  of  birds,  which  you  mull  learn  by  frequent  prac- 
tice, walking  the  fields  for  that  purpofe  very  often,  ob- 
ferving  the  variety  of  feveral  birds'  founds,  efpecially 
fuch  as  they  call  one  another  by. 

Some  have  been  fo  expert  herein,  that  they  could  imi- 
tate the  notes  of  twenty  feveral  forts  of  birds  at  lealt, 
by  which  they  have  caught  ten  birds  to  another's  one 
that  was  ignorant  therein. 

If  you  cannot  attain  it  by  your  induffry,  you  mufl  buy 
a  good  bird-call,  of  which  there  are  feveral  forts,  and 
eaiy  to  be  made;  fome  of  wood,  fome  of  horn,  fome  of 
cane,  and  the  like. 

Having  learnt  Hrft  how  to  ufe  this  call,  you  fhould 
fit  and  call  the  birds  unto  you,  and  as  any  of  them  light 
on  your  bufh,  ftep  not  out  unto  them  till  you  fee  them 
fufiiciently  entangled  ;  neither  is  it  requifite  to  run  for 
every  fingle  bird,  but  let  them  alone  till  more  come,  for 
the  fluttering  is  as  good  as  a  ftale  to  entice  them. 

This  exercife  you  may  ufe  Irom  fun-rifing  till  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  one  till  almoil  fun- 
let. 

You  mavtake  fmall  birds  only  with  lime  twigs,  with- 
out the  bufh. 

Some  have  taken  two  iiundred  or  three  hundred  fmall 
twigs  about  the  bignels  of  rufhes,  and  about  three  inches 
long,  and  have  gone  with  them  into  a  field  where  there 
were  hemp  cocks  :  upon  the  tops  of  half  a  fcorc  lying 
all  round  together,  they  have   llutk  their  twigs,  and 


then  have  gone  and  beat  that  field,  or  the  next  to  it, 
where  they  faw  any  birds,  and  commonly  in  fuch  fields 
there  arc  infinite  numbers  of  linnets  and  green  birds 
which  are  great  lovers  of  hemp-lccd. 

And  they  flying  in  fuch  vafl  flocks,  they  have  caught 
at  one  fall  of  them  upon  the  cocks,  eight  dozen  at  a 
time. 

But  to  return,  there  is  another  way  of  taking  birds, 
with  limc-twigs,  by  placing  ncarihem  a  flale  or  two 
made  Of  living  baits,  placing  them  aloft  that  they  may 
be  viliblc  to  the  birds  thereabouts,  who  will  no  iooner 
be  perceived,  but  every  bird  will  come  and  gaze,  won- 
dering at  the  ftrangenels  of  the  fight,  and  having  no 
other  convenient  lighting  place  but  where  the  lime- 
twigs  arc,  you  may  take  what  number  you  like  ot  them. 
But  the  owl  is  afar  better  ftale  than  the  hat,  being  big- 
ger and  more  eafily  to  be  perceived  ;  bcfides,  he  is  ne- 
ver feen  abroid,  but  he  is  followed  and  perfccuted  by 
all  the  birds  that  are  near. 

If  you  have  not  a  living  bat  or  owl,  their  fkins  will 
ferve  as  well,  fluffed,  and  will  laft  you  twenty  years  ; 
there  are  fome  have  ufed  an  owl  cut  in  wood  and  natu- 
rally painted,  with  great  fuccefs. 

Another  Mdhod  of  taking  all  Mamer  of  fmall  Birds  with 
Birdlime. 

In  cold  weather,  that  is  in  frofl  or  fnow,  all  forts  of 
fmall  birds  gather  together  in  flocks,  as  larks,  chaf- 
finches, linnets,  gold-finches,  yellow-hammers,  bunt- 
ings, fparrows,  &c. 

All  thefe,  except  the  lark,  perch  on  trees  or  buflies, 
as  well  as  feed  on  the  ground. 

It  they  refort  about  your  houfe,  or  adjacent  fields, 
then  ufe  birdlime  that  is  well  prepared  and  not  too  old ; 
which  order  after  the  following  manner: 

Put  the  birdlime  into  an  earthen  difh,  adding  to  it 
fome  freth  lard  or  capon's  greafe,  putting  one  ounce  of 
either  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  birdlime,  then  fetting 
it  over  the  fire,  melt  it  gently  together  ;  but  you  muft 
be  fure  not  to  let  it  boil,  which  would  take  away  the 
ftrength  of  the  birdlime  and  fpoil  it. 

It  being  thus  prepared,  and  you  being  furnilhed  with 
a  quantity  of  wheat-ears;  cut  the  ftraw  about  a  foot 
long  belides  the  ears,  and  lime  them  for  about  fix  inches 
from  the  bottom  ot  the  ears  to  the  middle  of  the  flraw  ; 
the  lime  being  warmed  that  it  may  run  the  ttiinner  upon 
the  flraw,  and  therefore  be  the  lefs  difcernible,  and  lia- 
ble to  be  fufpetted  by  the  birds. 

Then  go  into  the  field,  carrying  with- jtou  a  bag  of 
chaff,  and  ihrefhed  ears,  which  fcatter  around  for  the 
compi.'s  ot  twenty  yards  in  width  (this  will  be  bcfl  in 
a  fnowy  fcafon)  then  ftick  up  the  limed  ftraws  witli  the 
ears  leaning,  or  at  the  ends  touching  the  ground,  then 
retire  from  the  place,  and  traveife  the  ground  all  round 
about ;  and  by  that  means  you  dillurb  the  birds  in  their 
other  haunts,  and  they  will  fly  to  the  place  where  the 
chaff,  ti^i.  has  been  fcattered,  and  the  limed  flraws  fet 
up,  and  by  pecking  at  the  ears  of  corn,  and  finding  that 
they  Hick  upon  them,  they  will  ftraight-way  mount  up 
fiom  the  earth,  and  in  their  flight  llie  bird  limed  flraws 
lying  undci  their  wings,  will  caufc  them  to  fall,  and  not 
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beinff  able  to  difengage  themfelves  from  the  ftraw,  may 
be  taken  with  eafc.  You  muil  not  go  and  take  them  up 
■when  you  fee  five  or  fix  entangled,  tor  that  may  pre- 
vent you  from  taking  as  many  dozen  at  a  time. 

If  the  birds  that  fall,  where  your  limed  ft  raws  are, 
be  larks,  do  not  go  near  them  till  they  rife  of  them- 
felves and  fly  in  great  floeks  ;  by  this  method  fome  have 
caught  five  or  fix  dozen  at  a  time. 

Some  of  thefe  draws  may  be  laid  nearer  home,  for 
taking  finches,  fparrows,  yellow-hammers,  tifc.  which 
refort  near  to  houles,  and  frequent  barn-doors  ;  where 
they  may  be  eafily  taken  by  the  foregoing  method. 

Having  performed  this  in  the  morning,  take  away 
all  the  limed  ears,  that  fo  the  birds  may  feed  boldly, 
end  not  be  difturbed  or  frighted  agaiaft  next  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  bait  the  fame  place  with  frefll 
chaff  and  ears  of  corn,  and  let  thsjn  reft  till  the  next 
morning;  and  then  having  ftuck  up  frefli  limed  wheat- 
ears,  repeat  your  morning  birding  recreation. 

BISHOPiNG,  a  term  amongft  horfe-courfers,  which 
they  ufe  for  thofe  fophiilications  they  praftife  to  make  an 
old  horfe  appear  young,  and  a  bad  one  good,  &c. 

BITCH,  it  file  grow  not  proud  fo  foon  as  you  would 
have  her,  fhe  may  be  made  fo,  by  taking  two  heads  ot 
garlic,  half  a  callor's  ftonc,  the  juice  of  crefTes,  and 
about  twelve  Spamjh  files  or  cantharides,  all  which  boil 
together  in  a  pipkin  which  holds  a  pint,  with  fome 
mutton,  and  make  broth  thereof  ;  give  her  fome  twice 
or  thrice,  and  fhe  will  intallibly  grow  proud  :  the  fame 
pottage  given  to  a  dog  will  make  him  defirous  of  copu- 
lation. 

Again,  when  the  is  lined  and  with  puppy,  you  mufl 
not  let  her  hunt,  for  that  will  make  her  cafl  her  whelps, 
but  let  her  walk  up  and  down  the  houfe  and  court  un- 
confined,  and  never  lock  her  up  in  her  kennel,  for  Ihe 
is  then  impatient  for  food,  andthereiore  you  mufl  make 
her  fome  broth  once  a  day. 

If  you  will  fpay  your  bitch,  it  mufl  be  done  before 
ever  Ihe  has  a  litter  of  whelps,  and  in  fpaying  her,  take 
not  out  all  the  roots  or  firings  of  the  veins,  for  in  fo 
doing,-.it  will  much  prejudice  her  reins,  and  hinder  her 
fwiftncfs  ever  after  ;  whereas  by  leaving  fome  behmd 
it  will  make  her  much  ftrongerand  more  hardy;  but 
whatever  you  do,  fpay  her  not  when  fhe  is  proud,  for 
that  will  endanger  her  life,  but  it  mey  be  done  fifteen 
days  after;  though  the  beft  time  oi  all  is  when  the 
whelps  are  (baped  within  her. 

For  the  reft.  See  Dogs,  and cho^Jing  r,f  them.  _ 
BITT,  or  HoRSE-EiTT,  in  general,  figuifies  the 
whole  machine  of  all  the  iron  appurtenances  of  a  bri- 
dle ;  as  the  bitt-momh,  the  branches,  the  curb,  the  fe- 
vil-holes,  the  tranchefil,  and  the  crofs  chains:  but  it 
often  figuifies  only  the  bitt-mouth  in  particular. 

BIT  I'-MOUTH,  is  a  piece  of  iron  forged  feveral 
ways,  in  order  to  be  put  into  a  horle's  mouth,  to  keep 
It  m  fubjecfioii. 

Of  thcfe  bitt-mouthr,  fome  are  fingle  cannon  mouths, 
fome  are  cannon  mouths  with  an  uplct,  or  mounting 
liberty  ;  fome  fcatch  mouths,  fome  mouths  alter  the 
form  of  a  barge,  fome  with  two  long  turning  olives,  and 
fcvcral  other  forts;  all  with  diffetont  liberties  for  the 
tongue,  or  without  liberty. 


But  all  bitt- mouths  ought  ftill  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  mouth  of  the  horfe,  according  as  it  is  more  or  lefs 
cloven  and  wide,  or  more  or  lefs  fenfible  and  tender; 
according  as  the  tongue  and  lips  are  higher  or  flatter, 
and  as  the  palate  is  more  or  lefs  flelhy  ;  obferving  \<'itli 
all,  that  if  the  horfe  be  old,  the  palate  will  always  have 
but  little  fiefb  upon  it. 

A  bitt-mouth  all  of  a-piece,  without  a  joint  in  the 
middle,  is  called  by  the  French,  a  bitt  that  pretfes  de 
rentier.     See  Bars. 

BITTS  :  the  iron  which  is  put  into  a  horfe's  mouth, 
is  called  a  bitt,  or  bitt-mouth;  in  the  middle  whereof 
there  is  always  aa  arched  fpace,  for  the  lodging  of  the 
tongue  ;  which  is  called  the  liberty.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Duke  of  NeuucafiU,  that  as  little  iron  as  pofiible, 
fhould  be  put  into  a  horfe's  mouth  :  and  we  feldom  ufe 
any  other  than  fnafflcs,  cannon  mouths  Jomted  in  the 
middle,  cannon  with  a  faff -mouth,  and  cannon  with  a 
port- mouth,  either  round  or  jointed. 

As  for  the  bitts  in  ufe,  befide  the  fnafBe,  or  fmall 
watering  bitt,  there  is  the  cannoninouth  jointed  in  the 
middle,  which  always  prieferves  a  horfe's  mouth  whole 
and  found  ;  and  though  the  tongue  fuftains  the  whole 
effort  of  it,  yet  it  is  not  fo  fenfible  as  the  bars ;  which 
are  fo  delicate,  that  they  feel  its  preffure  through  the 
tongue,  and  thereby  obey  the  leai"t  motion  ot  the  rider's 
hands. 

The  larger  it  is  towards  the  ends  fixed  to  the  branches, 
the  gentler  it  will  be.  We  (bould  make  ufe  ot  this 
mouth  to  a  horfe  as  long  as  we  can  ;  that  is,  if  with  a 
fimple  cannon-mouth  we  can  draw  from  a  horfe  all  the 
obedience  he  is  capable  ot  giving,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
give  him  another  ;  this  being  the  very  bet^  of  all. 

The  cannon  with  a  faft  mouth  is  all  of  one  piece,  and 
only  kneed  in  the  middle,  to  give  the  tongue  freedom. 
It  is  proper  to  fecure  thofe  mouths  that  chack  or  beat 
upon  the  hands:  it  will  fix  their  mouths,  becaufe  it 
refts  always  in  one  place  ;  fo  that  deadening  the  fame, 
in  a  manner,  thereby,  the  horfe  lofcs  his  apprehenfive- 
nefs,  and  will  foon  relilh  this  bitt-mouth  better  than  the 
lafl ;  which  being  jointed  in  the  middle,  rells  unequally 
upon  the  bars,  this  however  becaufe  not  jointed  in  the 
middle,  is  more  rude.  The  middle  of  this  bitt  fliould 
be  a  little  more  forward,  to  give  the  more  play  to  the 
horfe's  tongue  ;  and  the  bitt  fhould  reft  rather  on  the 
gums,  or  outfides  of  the  bars,  than  upon  their  very 
ridges. 

The  fourth  fort  is  called,  the  cannon-mouth  with 
the  liberty  ;  after  the  form  of  a  piget)n's  neck.  When 
a  horfe's  mouth  is  too  large,  fo  that  the  thicknefs  there- 
of fupports  the  mouth  of  the  bitt,  that  it  cannot  work 
its  efi'etts  on  the  bars,  this  liberty  will  a  little  difengage 
it,  and  fufix^r  the  mouth  of  the  bitt  to  come  at,  and  retl 
upon,  his  gmns  ;  which  will  make  him  fo  much  the 
lighter  upon  the  hand. 

The  port-mouth,  is  a  cannon,  with  an  npfet  or 
mountain  liberty ;  -proper  for  a  horfe  with  a  good 
mouth,  but  a  large  tongue  working  its  cffetls  upon  the 
lips  and  gums :  and  becaufe  the  tongue  is  difengaged, 
it  will  fubjetl  the  horfe  that  hath  high  bars,  and  in 
fome  degree  fenfible.  This  ufcful  bitt,  if  well  made, 
will  never  hurt  a  horfe's  liead. 
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The  fcatch-mouth,  with  an  upfet  or  mountain  liberty, 
is  ruder  than  a  caiinon-iiiouth,  becaule  not  lully  fo 
round,  but  more  edged  ;  and  preierable  to  them  in  one 
rcfpecl  ;  which  is,  that  thi)le  parts  of  a  cannon-mouth 
to  whicli  the  branches  are  fafteued,  it  not  well  rivettcd, 
are  fubjedl  to  flip  ;  but  tlie  ends  of  a  icatch-mouth  can 
never  fail,  becaufe  of  their  being  over  lapped  ;  and 
therefore  much  more  fecure  for  vicious  and  ill-natured 
hories. 

Mr.  Pignatel's  cannon-mouth  with  the  liberty,  is 
proper  for  a  horfc  with  a  large  tongue  and  round  bars, 
as  being  only  lupported  a  little  by  his  lips.  Care  fliould 
be  had,  never  to  work  a  horle  with  one  rein,  as  long  as 
he  has  one  of  tliefe  bitt-m(iijths.  The  delcription  Sir 
William  Hope  gives  ot  this  bitt  is,  that  it  Isas  a  gen- 
tle falling  an  i  moving  up  and  down;  and  the  liberty 
fo  low  as  not  to  hurt  the  horle's  mouth  ;  and  certainly 
the  btii  bitt  for  hoifes  that  have  any  thing  ol  a  big 
ttyiguc. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  befl  way  to  fit  a  horfe 
exactly  with  a  bitt,  is  to  have  a  great  many  bitts  by 
them,  and  change  till  they  hit  the  right :  but  at  firil, 
be  »ure  to  let  him  have  a  gentle  one;  and  be  rightly 
lodged  in  his  mouth,  fo  as  not  to  frumple  his  lips,  or 
to  reil  upon  his  tuihes  :  thin  let  him  be  mounted,  and 
pulled  two  or  three  fteps  back  ;  whereby  you  \\  ill  know 
if  his  head  be  firm,  it  he  performs  frankly,  or  only 
obeys  with  rcluftancy  ;  that  lo  you  may  give  him  an- 
other bitt,  which  may  gam  his  conlent.  If  he  inclines 
to  carry  low,  you  are  not  to  give  a  liberty  for  the 
tongue,  which  will  rife  too  high  ;  for  that  by  tickling 
his  palate,  would  bring  his  head  down  between  his  legs. 
Note,  that  large  curbs,  if  they  be  round,  are  always  mofl. 
gentle. 

,BITE  OR  Bruise  in  a  Horse  ;  the  Cure — 
.  Take  ot  calamine  quenched  in  white  wine,  two 
drachms,  one  ounce  of  the  juice  of  houfeleek,  two 
ounces  of  the  feed  of  mallows,  and  one  ounce  of  Venice 
treacle  ;  make  the  whole  up  into  balls,  as  large  as  wal- 
nuts, and  give  them  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  iallad  oil  ; 
at  the  fame  time  apply  a  piaiiter  of  hemlock  and  bar- 
Tow-pig's  greafe  w^ell  llampcd  and  mixed  together. 
Continue  this  for  a  week,  and  it  will  have  its  delired  ef- 

fea. 

Bite  of  venomous  animals  in  flieep  ;  the  Cure — 

Simmer  over  a  gentle  rire,  in  half  a  [  iiit  of  aqua  vita?, 
a  fmall  handful  of  bruifed  rue  and  the  like  quantity  ot 
fmallage  ;  apply  it  poultice-wife  to  the  wound,  and  give 
tiie  liquor  llrained  off  to  the  (beep  to  drink. 

Bite  of  a  mad  dog,  in  fwine  ;  a  Remedy — 

Diffolve  a  handful  of  bay-falt  in  a  pint  of  man's  mine 
and  a  little  loot  ;  beat  thefe  together  with  the  yolk  of 
two  eggs,  and  bathe  tlie  wound  therew  ith  ;  then  lay  on 
a  plainer  of  turpentine,  mithridate,  and  bees-wax,  and 
give  the  fwine  lomc  verjuice  warm  to  drink. 

BITTERN,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  heron  kind  ; 
in  Liigliih,  butterbump,  and  mire- drum.  It  builds  on 
the  ground,  and  lays  hve  or  (ix  eggs,  which  are  rouiidith, 
and  of  agreenifli  white.  When  wounded  and  going  to 
betaken,  llrikes  at  the  perfon's  eyes,  and  ought  carefully 
to  be  guarded  againft. 

BLACK,  MOOR,  or  COAL-BLACK,  is  the  colour  of 


a  horfe  that  is  of  a  deep,  fhining,  and  lively  black. 
Horfes  entirely  black,  are  accounted  dull,  but  thofe 
with  a  white  loot  or  white  Ipots  in  their  forehead,  are 
more  alert  and  Ipiightly. 

BLACK  BIRD  ;  this  bird  is  known  by  all  perfons. 

She  makes  her  neft  many  times  when  the  woods  are 
full  of  (now,  which  happens  very  often  in  the  begin- 
ning ol  Alaich  \  and  builds  it  upon  the  flumps  of  trees, 
b)'  ditch  (ides,  or  in  a  thick  hedge  ;  being  at  no  cer- 
tainty, like  other  birds:  the  outfide  ot  her  nefl  is  made 
with  dry  grafs  and  mots,  and  little  dry  (licks  and  roots 
of  trees  ;  and  the  daubs  all  the  infide  with  a  kind  of 
clayey  earth  \  taihioning  it  fo  round,  and  torming  it  fo 
handiomc  and  finooth,  that  a  man  cannot  mend  it. 

They  breed  three  or  four  times  a  year,  according  as 
they  lofc  their  nells  ;  for  if  tlieir  nells  are  taken  away, 
they  breed  the  fooner  ;  the  young  ones  are  brought  up 
with  almoll  any  meat  whatfoever. 

This  bird  fings  about  three  months  in  the  year,  or 
four  at  moll,  though  his  fong  is  worth  nothing  ;  but  if 
he  be  taught  to  whiftle,  he  is  ot  fome  value,  it  being 
very  loud,  though  coarfe;  fo  that  he  is  fit  tor  a  large 
place,  not  a  chamber. 

When  black-birds,  thruHies,  isc.  are  taken  old  and 
wild,  and  are  to  be  tamed,  mix  fome  of-  their  kind 
among  them,  putting  them  into  cages  of  three  or  four 
yards  fquare,  in  which  place  divers  troughs,  filled,  fome 
with  hawes,  fome  with  hemp-feed,  and  fome  with  wa- 
ter ;  fo  that  the  tame  teaching  the  wild  to  eat,  and  the 
wild  finding  iuch  a  change,  and  alteration  of  food,  it 
will,  in  tW'Clve  or  fourteen  days,  make  them  grow'  very 
fat,  and  fit  for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen. 

BLACK-LEGS,  a  name  given  in  Lincolnfliire,  to  a 
difeafe  frequent  among  calves  and  flieep,  wdiich  in  many 
parts  of  England,  is  called  the  dropfy  or  puffing  up  ot  the 
fl<in.  It  is  a  kind  of  jelly  that  lettles  in  their  legs  and 
neck,  and  proceeds  from  too  great  a  degree  ot  moilhire 
in  their  tood,  which  getting  between  the  fkin  and  fielh, 
cannot  be  evacuated  by  perfpiration,  and  fo  corrupting, 
caufes  the  rot. — To  cure  which,  clip  off  the  wool  near 
the  fwelled  part,  and  flit  the  fkin  about  an  inch  ;  then 
dip  a  tent  of  linen  in  oil  of  fpike,  and  put  it  in  ;  this 
being  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  will  draw  the  whole  of 
the  water  away.  This  done,  ileep  an  ounce  of  regulus 
of  antimony  in  a  pint  of  ale,  with  a  little  fpice  called 
grains,  and  fome  brown  fugar,  of  which,  give  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  each  morning  as  warm  as  convenient. 

Bladder  Angling,  is  as  much  fordiverfion  as  ufe. 
It  is  generally  prattiicd  In  large  ponds,  with  an  ox's 
bladder,  and  a  bait  fixed  on  an  armed  hook,  or  a  fnap- 
liook.  The  quick  rifingof  the  bladder  after  it  has  been 
pulled  under  water,  never  tails  to  ftnke  the  fifh  as  ef- 
tedfually  as  a  rod  ;  and  let  him  Itruggle  as  much  as  he 
will  the  bladder  always  fecures  him.     Set  Angling. 

BLADDER  and  kidneys  of  a  Horse  :  when  the 
back  and  loins  are  weak,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  of 
flaliiig,  with  a  general  talntnefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
deadnefs  of  the  eyes ;  when  the  urine  is  tiiick,  foul, 
and  fometimes  bloody,  you  may  then  be  affured  that 
his  kidneys  and  bladder  are  dilordered. 

Rowelling  and  bleeding  are  the  firft  remedies  ;  thefe 
will  prevent  infiuinmations,  and  hinder  the  progrefs  of 
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the  fever,  for  a  fever  generally  attends  thefe  diforders, 
to  which  you  mui\  alternately  adminifter  the  following 
diuretic  and  ftrengthening  balls  ;  and  il  a  clvfler  is 
neceffary,  you  may  ufc  the  one  fubjoined.  A  diuretic 
medicine  is 

Take  tJtrafburg  turpentine,  and  Venice  foap,  of 
each  one  ounce,  nitre  lix  drachms,  powdered  myrrh 
two  drachms;  make  thefe  into  a  ball  with  honey,  and 
wa(h  it  down  with  any  proper  liquid.       Or, 

Take  of  Caitile  foap  twelve  ounces,  fcrape  it  very 
fmall,  and  add  two  ounces  of  diaUhas;  incorporate 
thefe ;  and  make  them  np  into  balls  as  lar<^e  as  pigeons 
eggs.  When  you  find  the  horfe  aSliiled  as  aforefaid, 
dilfolve  one  of  them  in  a  pint  of  ale,  and  give  it  him 
as  hot  as  he  can  bear  it,  and  it  will  force  a  paffage  tor 
the  urine  without  much  difficulty. — This  is  alfo  good 
for  the  hone  and  gravel  in  the  kidneys.  The  following 
is  a  ftrengthening  hall. 

Take  lal  prunella  half  an  ounce,  fpermaceti,  fix 
drachms,  and  Lucatelli's  balfam  one  ounce  ;  if  the 
urine  is  bloody,  add  half  an  ounce  of  japan  earth  ; 
mix  thefe  into  a  ball  with  honey,  and  walh  it  down 
with  a  decoclion  of  niarlhmallows,  or  other  proper 
liquid.     I'heClyfteris  as  follows: 

1  ake  oi  jalap  two  drachms,  juniper  and  bav  ber- 
ries each  a  handful,  bruife  them  and  boil  them  in  two 
quarts  of  mallow  decodion ;  then  ftrain  off,  and  mix, 
by  degrees,  Barbadoes  aloes  two  ounces,  and  Venice 
turpentine  two  ounces,  beat  up  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs :  when  mixed  as  diredted,  add  a  pint  of  linfeed 
oii. 

BLAIN,  a  diftemper  incident  to  beaf\s,  being  a 
bladder  growing  on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  againft 
the  windpipe,  which  fwells  to  fuch  a  pitcla  as  to  rtop 
the  breath.  It  comes  by  great  chafing  and  heating  of 
the  flomach,  and  is  perceived  by  the  bealt's  gaping  and 
holding  out  his  tongue,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
To  cure  it,  caff  the  beaft,  take  forth  his  tongue, 
and  then  flitting  the  bladder,  wafh  it  gently  with  vinegar 
and  a  little  fait. 

BLAZE.     <S«Star  and  White-Face. 

BLAZES.  It  is  a  notion,  that  thofe  horfes  that 
have  white  faces  or  blazes,  if  the  blazes  be  divided 
in  the  middle,  crofsways,  is  the  mark  of  an  odd  dif- 
pofition. 

BLEAK,  and  bleak- fishing  :  fome  call  this  a 
frefli  water  fprat,  or  river  fwallow^,  becaiife  of  its 
continual  motion  ;  and  others  will  have  this  name  to 
rife  from  the  vvhitiih  colour,  which  is  only  under  the 
belly. 

It  is  an  eager  fifh,  caught  with  all  forts  of  worms 
bred  on  trees  or  plants  ;  as  alfo  with  fhes,  paite,  and 
fheep's  blood,  Uc. 

And  they  may  be  angled  for  with  half  a  fcore  hooks 
at  once,  if  they  can  be  all  faftened  on:  he  will  alfo 
in  the  evening  take  a  natural,  or  artificial  fly;  but  if 
the  day  be  warm  and  clear,  no  bait  fo  good  for  him  as 
the  fmall  fly  at  top  of  the  water:  which  he  will  take  at 
any  time  of  the  day,  efpecially  in  the  evening:  and  in- 
deed there  are  no  fifh  yield  better  fport  to  a  young  an- 
gler than  thefe  :  for  they  are  fo  eager  that  they  will 
leap  out  of  tlic  water  for  a  bait :  but  ii  the  day  be  cold 


and  cloudy,  gentles  and  caddis  are  bed  ;  about  two  feet 
under  water. 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  bleak,  which  is  by 
whipping  them  in  a  boat,  or  on  a  bank-fide,  in  frelh 
water,  in  a  fummer's  evening,  with  a  hazel  lop,  above 
five  or  (ix  ieet  long,  an;!  a  line  twite  the  length  of  the 
rod  :  but  the  be(^  method  is  with  a  drabble  ;  which  is, 
tie  eight  or  ten  fmall  hooks  a-crofs  a  line,  two  inches 
above  one  another,  the  biggefl  hook  the  lowermofl 
(whereby  you  may  fometimes  take  a  better  fiflij  and 
bait  them  with  gentles,  flies,  or  fome  fmall  red  worms; 
by  which  means  you  may  take  half  a  dozen,  or  more  at 
a  time. 

BLEEDING  at  the  nofe  in  horfes.  This  hap- 
pens more  efpecially  in  young  horfes,  in  coniequence 
of  the  abundance  of  blood,  that  through  the  free  paf- 
fage of  the  large  veins,  afcends  into  the  head  ;  and, 
pafTing  to  the  thin  veins  within  the  tioflrils,  either 
by  its  violent  motion  forces  them,  or  by  its  corrofive 
quality  eats  them  afunder  ;  though  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens from  a  blow  or  violent  firainir.g.  To  remedy 
which. 

Take  the  juice  of  nettles,  mixed  with  loaf-fugar, 
and  fqulrt  it  upon  the  horfe's  noftrils,  ufing  at 
convenient  times  to  burn  under  his  nofe,  florax, 
frankincenfe,  or  linen  dipped  in  aqua  vitx,  in  a 
chafing-difh  ;  the  fume  of  which  will  oblige  the  blood 
to  retreat :  or  inffead  of  nettle-juice,  you  may  ufe 
that  of  garlic,  blowing  up  after  it,  powder  ot  dried  rhu- 
barb.    6'«  Blood-letting. 

BLEMISH,  a  hunting  term  ;  ufed  when  the  hounds, 
or  beagles,  finding  where  the  chafe  has  been,  make  a 
orofFer  to  enter,  but  return. 

BLEND-WATER,  called  alfo  Morehouch,  a 
diffemper  incident  to  [slack  cattle,  comes  either  from 
the  blood,  from  the  yellows,  or  from  the  change 
of  ground.  In  order  to  cure  it,  take  bole-ar- 
moniac,  and  as  much  charcoal  dutt  as  will  fill  an 
egg-fliell,  a  good  quantity  of  the  inner  bark  of 
an  oak,  dried  and  powdered,  by  pounding  the  whole 
together,  and  give  it  to  the  beaff  in  a  quart  of  new  milk, 
and  a  pint  of  earning. 

BLEYNE  or  BLEYME,  an  inflammation  arifing 
from  bruifed  blood  between  the  horfe's  fole  and  the 
bone  of  the  foot,  towards  the  heel :  of  thefe  there  are 
three  forts,  the  firfl  being  bred  in  fpoiled  wrinkled  feet, 
with  narrow^  heels,  are  ufually  featcd  in  the  inward  or 
wcakeft  quarter.  In  this  cafe  the  hoof  muff  be  pared, 
and  the  matter  let  out  ;  then  let  oil  de  merveille  be 
poured  in,  and  the  hoof  be  charged  with  a  remoladc  of 
foot  and  turpentine  — The  fecond  fort,  befides  the 
ufual  fympioms  of  the  fiill,  infeds  the  griftle,  and 
mull  be  extirpated,  as  in  the  cine  of  a  quitter  bone, 
giving  the  horfe  every  day,  moillcncd  bran,  with  tvio 
ounces  of  li\cr  of  antinionv,  to  divert  the  courfc  of  the 
humours,  and  purify  the  blood. — The  thud  fort  of 
bk-ymcs,  is  occalioned  by  fmall  Itones  and  gravel  be- 
tween the  flioeand  the  fole.  In  this  cafe  the  toot  muft 
be  pared,  and  the  matter,  if  any,  let  out  if  there  be 
no  matter,  then  the  bruifed  fole  mufl  be  taken  out, 
but  if  there  be  iriatter,  the  lore  mud  be  drelTcd  like  the 
prick  of  a  nail.     A/Mooi-   Cast. 
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BLINDNESS  in  Houses,  may  be  thus  difceintd  : 
the  walk,  or  ftep  of  a  blind  horl'e,  is  always  uncenain 
and  uin;(.]ual  :  fo  that  he  dares  not  fei  down  his  teet 
bold  I V,  when  led  in  one's  hand  ;  but  it  the  fame  Iiorfe 
be  mounted  by  an  expert  horl'cinan,  and-  the  horfe  ot 
hiinlelF  be  a  horle  ot  metal,  then  the  fear  of  the 
ipurs  will  malce  him  go  refolutcly  and  freely,  fo  tliai 
his  blindncis  can  hardly  be  perceived. 

Another  mar!:  by  which  yo'j  may  know  a  horfe  that 
has  luff  his  fight,  is,  that  when  he  hears  any  body  enter 
the  ffable,  he  will  prick  up  his  ears,  and  move  them 
backwards  and  forwards  :  the  reafon  is,  that  a  vigorous 
horfe  having  loil  his  fight,  miffrulls  every  thing,  and 
is  continually  in  alarm  at  the  leart  node  that  he  hears. 

Moon  Bl.IND,  denotes  horfes  that  lofe  their  fight 
at  certain  times  of  the  moon's  age  :  to  cure  which, 
take  halt  an  ounce  of  lapis  calaminaris,  heat  it  red  hot, 
and  quench  it  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  plantain  water 
or  while  wine  :  to  this  add  half  a  drachm  ot  aloes,  and  a 
fpoontul  of  camphor,  in  powder  ;  and  letting  them  dif- 
lolve,  drop  part  of  it  into  the  eyes  of  the  horfe. 

BLOCK,  (in  Falconry)  is  the  perch  upon  which 
they  place  the  diawk.  It  ought  to  be  covered  with 
cloth. 

BLOOD-HOUND,  is  of  all  colours;  but  for  the 
generality  of  a  black  brown,  and  reddiffi  in  feveral 
places,  efpecially  upon  the  breafl  and  cheeks  :  they 
have  long,  thin,  hanging  down  ears,  and  differ  from 
other  dogs  only  in  their  cry  and  barking. 

Being  fet  on  by  the  voice  or  word  ot  their  keeper,  to 
feek  about  for  game,  and  having  found  it,  they  will 
never  leave  ofFthe  purfuit,  until  it  be  tired;  nor  will 
they  change  it  for  anv  other  Irelh  game  that  they  meet 
with ;  and  they  are  obierved  to  be  very  obedient  to 
their  mailers. 

Tliefe  hounds  are  of  that  property,  that  they  do  not 
only  keep  to  their  game  while  living,  but  it  being  bv 
any  accident  wounded,  or  killed,  will  find  it  out ;  and 
that  bv  the  fcent  of  the  blood  fprinkled  here  and  there 
upon  the  ground,  whicli  was  Ihed  in  its  purfuit;  by 
which  means  deer-ftealers  are  often  found  out 

The  blood  hound  differs  little  or  nothing  in  quality 
from  the  Scctt'Jh  fluth-hound,  excepting  that  they  are 
of  a  larger  fize,  and  not  always  of  one  and  the  fame  co- 
lour ;  for  they  are  fometimes  red,  fand***,  black, 
white,  fpotted,  and  of  all  colours  with  other  hounds  ; 
but  moft  commonly  either  brown  or  red. 

They  feldoni  bark,  except  in  their  chafe;  and  are 
attentive  to  the  voice  of  their  leader.  , 

Thofe  that  are  white  are  laid  to  be  quickeft  fcented, 
and  fureit  nofed,  and  therefore  are  betf  for  the  hare  ; 
the  black  ones  are  bell  for  the  boar,  and  the  red  for  the 
ha;t  and  roe. 

Though  this  is  the  opinion  of  fome,  yet  others  differ 
from  them,  becaufe  their  colour  (efpecially  the  latter) 
is  too  like  the  game  they  hunt  ;  althongli  there  can  be 
nothing  certain  collected  from  their  colour  ;  but  indeed 
the  black  hound  is  the  hardier,  and  better  able  to  en- 
dure the  cold  than  the  white  ones. 

They  muft  be  tied  up  till  they  hunt;  yet  are  to  be 
let  loofe  now  and  then  a  little,  to  cafe  their  bellies ;  i 
and  their  kennels  mult  be  kept  fweet  and  dry. 


There  is  fome  difKcuhy  in  diflinguidiing  a  hound  of 
an  excellent  fcent  ;  but  fome  arc  of  opinion,  that  tha 
Iquarc  and  flat  nofe  is  the  bcft  figii  of  it ;  likewifc  a 
Imall  head  liaving  all  Ids  legs  of  equal  lengths,  his 
bread  not  deeper  than  his  belly,  and  his  back  plain  to 
his  tail  ;  his  eyes  quick,  his  ears  hanging  long,  his  tail 
nimble,  and  the  beak  of  his  nofe  always  to  the  earth  : 
and  efpecially  fuch  as  are  moft  lilent  and  bark  leaft. 

You  may  now  confider  the  various  difpofitions  of 
hounds,  in  the  finding  out  of  their  beafl. 

Some  arc  ot  that  nature,  that  when  they  have  found 
the  game,  they  will  fland  flill  till  the  huntfman  comes 
up;  to  whom,  in  filence,  by  their  face,  eye,  and  tail, 
they  fhew  the  game  :  others,  when  they  have  found 
the  foot-ffeps,  go  forward  without  any  voice,  or  either 
fhew  of  ear  or  tail  :  another  fort,  when  they  have 
found  the  footings  of  the  beaft,  prick  up  their  ears  a 
little,  and  either  bark  or  wag  their  tails ;  and  others 
will  wag  their  tails,  and  not  move  their  ears. 

Again,  there  are  fome  that  do  none  of  thefe  :  but 
wander  up  and  down,  barking  about  the  furelf  marks, 
and  confounding  their  own  foot-lfcps  with  thofe  of  the 
beaft  they  hunt:  or  elfe  forfake  the  way,  and  fo  run 
back  again  to  the  firft  head  ;  but  when  they  fee  the 
hare,  are  afraid,  not  daring  to  come  near  her,  except 
fhe  ffart  firft.    - 

Thefe,  with  others  who  hinder  the  cunning  labour 
of  their  colleagues,  trulting  to  their  feet,  and  running 
before  their  betters,  deface  the  beft  mark,  or  elfe  hunt 
counter,  and  take  up  with  any  falfe  fcent,  inftead  of  the 
true  one  ;  or,  never  forfake  the  highways;  and  yet  have 
not  learnt  to  be  filent. 

To  thefe  alfo  maybe  added,  thofe  which  cannot  dif- 
cern  the  footing,  or  pricking  of  the  hare,  yet  will  run 
with  fpeed  when  they  fee  her  ;  purfuing  her  very  liotlv 
at  the  firft,  and  afterwards  tire,  or  hunt  lazily.  All 
thefe  are  not  to  be  admitted  into  a  kennel  of  hounds. 

But  on  the  contrary,  ihofe  hounds  which  are  good, 
when  they  have  found  a  hare,  make  fhew  thereof  to  the  • 
huntfman,  by  running  more  fpeedily  ;  and  with  gef- 
ture  ot  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  tail,  wjnding  to  the  form, 
or  hare's  mufe,  never  give  over  profccution  with  a 
good  noife.  They  have  good  hard  feet  and  ftately 
flomachs. 

And  whereas  the  nature  of  tlie  hare  is  fometimes  to 
leap,  and  make  headings ;  fometimes  to  tread  foftly, 
with  a  very  fmall  imprclTion  in  the  earth  :  or  fometimes 
to  lie  down,  and  even  to  leap  or  jump  out  and  into  her 
own  f  >rm,  the  poor  hound  is  fo  mucli  the  more  bufied 
and  troubled  to  retain  the  fmall  fcent  of  her  pricking 
that  fhe  leaves  behind  her,  in  which  cafe  it  is  requifite 
that  you  affiff  the  hound,  not  only  with  voice,  eye,  and 
hand,  but  with  a  feafonable  tune  a!fo,  for  in  frofty , 
weather  the  fcent  freezes  witii  the  earth,  fo  that  there 
is  no  certainty  of  hunting  till  it  thaws,  or  that  the  fun 
rife. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  great  deal  of  rain  fall  between 
the  ftarting  of  the  hare  and  time  of  hunting,  it  is  not 
right  to  hunt  till  the  water  be  dried  up;  for  the  drops 
difperfe  the  fcent  of  the  hare  ;  and  dry  weather  colletf- 
cth  it  again 

The  lummer-time  alfo  is  not  fit  for  hunting,  becaufe 
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the  heat  of  the  weather  confumeth  the  fccnt ;  and  the 
nights  being  then  but  ihoit,  the  hare  travellcth  not  far, 
feeding  only  in  the  morning  and  evening  :  befides,  the 
fragrancy  of  flovvcis  and  herbs  then  growing,  flattens 
and  diminilhes  the  fcent  the  hounds  are  guided  by. 

The  beft  time  ior  hunting  with  thele  hounds,  is  in 
Autumn  ;  becaufe  then  the  hirmer  odours  are  weaken- 
ed, and  the  earth  barer  than  at  other  times. 

Thete  hounds  do  not  only  chafe  their  game  while  it 
lives,  but  after  it  is  dead  alio,  by  any  manner  of  cafu- 
alty,  make  to  the  place  where  it  lies  ;  having  in  this 
place  a  fure  and  inhllible  guide  ;  that  is,  the  Icent  and 
favour  of  the  blood,  fprinkled  here  and  there  upon  the 
ground  ;  for  whether  the  beaft  is  wounded  and  lives, 
and  efcapes  the  hands  of  the  huntfman,  or  if  it  be 
killed,  and  carried  quite  out  of  the  park,  (if  there  do 
but  remain  fome  marks  of  blood  fhed)  thefe  dogs,  with 
no  lefs  facility  and  eafinefs  than  greedinefs,  will  difco- 
ver  the  fame  by  its  fcents,  carrying  on  their  purfuit 
with  agility  and  fwiftnefs  ;  upon  which  account  they 
deferve  the  name  of  blood-hounds. 

And  if  a  piece  of  flefh  be  fiibtilely  ftolen  and  cunning- 
ly conveyed  away,  although  all  caution  imaginable  is 
iiled,  to  prevent  all  appearance  o(  blood,  yet  thefe  kind 
of  dogs,  by  natural  inllindf,  will  purfuc  deer-rtealers, 
through  craggy  ways  and  crooked  meanders,  till  they 
have  found  them  out ;  and  fo  effeftually  as  that  they 
can  difcover,  feparate,  and  pick  them  out  irom  a  great 
riumber  of  perlons ;  nay,  they  will  cull  them  out, 
though  thev  intermix  with  the  greatefl;  throng. 

BLOOD,  a  diftemper  in  the  backs  of  cattle,  which 
■will  make  a  beaft  go  as  if  he  drew  his  head  afide,  or 
after  him.  In  order  to  cure  it,  you  fliould  flit  the 
length  of  two  points  uuder  his  tail,  and  let  him 
bleed  well  ;  but  if  he  bleeds  too  niuch,  knit  his  tail 
next  the  body,  and  then  bind  fait  and  nettles  bruifed 
into  it. 

BLOOD-LETTING,  the  figns  or  indications  of 
blood-letting  in  a  horfe,  are  thefe  :  his  eyes  will  look 
red,  and  his  veins  fwell  more  than  ordinarj'  ;  he  will 
alfo  have  an  itching  about  his  mane  and  tail ;  and  be 
conlinuallv  rubbing  them,  and  fometimes  will  flied 
fome  of  his  hair  ;  or  he  will  peel  about  the  roots  of  his 
ears,  in  the  places  where  the  head-ftall  of  the  bridle 
lies  ;  his  urine  will  be  red  and  high-coloured,  and  his 
dung  black  and  hard,  likewife  if  he  has  red  inflamma- 
tions, or  little  bubbles  on  his  back,  or  does  not  digeft 
his  meat  well  ;  or  if  the  white  of  his  eye  is  yellow,  or 
the  infide  of  his  upper  or  nether  lip  be  fo,  thefe  are 
figns  that  he  ftands  in  need  of  bleeding. 

The  properell  time  for  bleeding  horfes,  is  in  the 
winter  and  cool  months,  from  'January  to  july;  (but  in 
July  and  Augtijl,  by  realon  the  dog  days  arc  then  predo- 
minant, it  is  not  good,  but  only  in  cale  ol  nccefliiy) 
and  fo  from  Augiiji  to  'January  again. 

As  to  the  manner  ol  bleeding;  you  muft  never  take 
fo  much  blood  from  a  colt  as  trom  an  older  horfe,^  and 
but  a  fourth  part  as  much  from  a  yearling  foal  ;  you 
mutt  alfo  have  regard  to  the  age  and  ftrcngih  of  the 
horfe,  and  before  you  bleed  him,  let  him  be  moderately 
chafed  and  cxercifed,  retting  a  day  before,  and  three 
dsvs  after  it,  not  torgetting  that  i^/>nV and  Oi7e/if/- are  two 


principal  feafons  for  that  purpofe ;  and  he  will  alfo 
bleed  the  better,  if  he  be  let  to  drink  before  he  is 
blooded,  fo  thai  he  be  not  heated. 

Then  tie  him  up  early  in  the  morning  to  the  rack 
without  water  or  combing,  left  his  fpirits  be  too  much 
agitated,  and  draw  with  a  pair  of  fleams  of  a  reafonable 
breadth,  about  three  pounds  of  blood,  and  leave  him 
tied  to  the  rack. 

During  the  operation,  put  your  finger  in  his  mouth 
and  tickle  him  in  the  rcof,  making  him  chew,  and 
moving  his  chaps,  which  will  force  him  to  fpin  forth  : 
and  when  you  find  he  has  "bled  enough,  rub  his  body 
well  over  with  it,  but  efpecially  the  place  he  is  blooded 
on,  and  tie  him  up  to  the  rack  for  an  hour  or  two,  left 
he  bleed  afrefli :  lor  that  will  turn  his  blood. 

Mr.  Lawrence   fays,  that  the  well-known  ufe  of 
bleeding,  is  in  all  cafes  of  inflammation,  or  with  the 
intent  of  prevention,  in  cholic,  fupprettion  of  urine, 
flrains,    blows,   or  other  accidents.      Phlebotomy,  in 
fmall  quantities,  is  fometimes  recurred  to  in  weak  and 
impoveriihed  habits,  in  order  to  remove  the  lentor  of 
the  blood,  and   invigorate  the  circulation ;  but   in  in- 
flammatory fever,  it  is  the  flieet-anchor,   without  the 
help  of  which,  it  would  be  totally  irapoflible  for  na- 
ture, human  or  brute,  tooutride  the  florm.     Many  are 
loft,  for  want  of  timely  or   fuflicient  bleeding  in  in- 
flammatory cafes.     The  quantity  even  of  four  or  five 
quarts,  may  be  fafely  taken,  at  one  time,  from  a  large, 
robuft,  and  plethoric  horfe,  fhould  the  exigence  of  the 
cafe   demand   a   very  confiderable  evacuation.     Upon 
ordinary  occafions,  the  portion  is  between  one  and  two 
quarts,  by  meafure ;    I   repeat,    by  meafure,    becaufe 
notwiihftanding,  fcarce  a  veterinary  writer   fince  the 
days  of  Solleysel,  has  failed  to  declaim  againft  the 
beaftly  and  dangerous  praftice  of  drawing  ofi^  a  horfe's 
blood  at  random,  and  by  guefs  upon  a  dunghill,  like 
water  from  a  water-but,  yet  the  fame  race  of  hard- 
headed  idiots,  into  whofe  care  we  flill  wifely  commit 
the  health  of  our  horfes,  continue  the  enormity.     The 
pulfe  of  a  horfe  in  full  health,  and  not  under  the  influ- 
ence  of  alarm,    makes  from  thirty-fix   (Dr.   Hale's 
flatement)  to  perhaps  forty-five  ftrokes  in  a  minute  ;  a 
late  writer  on  the  llrangles,  fays  a  horfe  with  a  pulfe 
as  high  as  fifty,  may  be  well,  and  free  from  fever;  but 
we  have  rcafon  either  to  fuppofe  him  in  an  error,  or 
that  the  pulfe  in  horfes  is  an  uncertain  criterion.    The 
ftrokes  m.iy  be  felt  by  gently  preffing  the  temporal  ar- 
tery, or  the  ear,  or  the  carotid  arteries  on  each  fide  the 
neck,  or  thofc  near  the  heart,  or  witliin  the  legs,  awd 
they  have  been  found  during  the  highell  degree  of  in- 
flammation, and  great  pain,  to  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  a  minute. 

The  old  writers,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
circulation,  and  of  courfe  cxpcited  peculiar  benefits 
from  local  bleedings,  named  thirty  one  veins  in  the 
horfe's  bod)',  at  which  he  might  be  bled  ;  to  wit,  the 
two  temple- veins;  the  eve- veins, beneath  theeyes;  ihcp.i- 
late-veins,  in  the  mouth;  iliencck- veins  ;  the  plate- veins, 
in  the  breatt  ;  the  fore-arm-veins  ;  the  fliacklc-veins, 
before;  the  toe-veins,  before;  the  fide,  or  flank-veins ; 
the  tail-vein;  the  haunch-veins;  the  hough-veins  ;  the 
(hacklc-vcins,  behind  ;  and  the  toc-vcins,  behind.    But 
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at  from  the  inceffant  rotatory  motion  of  tlic  blood, 
bleeding  cannot  have  a  partial,  but  only  the  general 
efFctt  ot  diininifliing  quantity,  and  of  making  more 
fpace  in  the  vcilels,  it  matters  but  little,  from  what 
vein  blood  be  taken,  any  farther  than  the  ncck-vsiiis 
are  motf  convenient  tor  the  purpofe,  and  therefore  had 
always  better  be  ufcd. 

Ic  were  to  be  willicd,  that  the  old,  rune,  Pafagonian 
method,  of  forcibly  driving  a  fliarp  inftrunient  into  the 
body  of  a  horfe,  vith  a  club,  or  blood-ltick,  could  be 
totally  abolilhed  ;  but  tb.cre  certainly  is  fome  difficulty  | 
in  the  cafe,  at  lealt  with  common  operators.  With  ' 
veterinary  furgeons  in  general,  the  pratlice  has  ceafed, 
but  the  uVe  of  tbe  fpring-fleam  is  Jliil  attended  with  in- 
convenience ;  aiid  a  gcailemau  in  the  habit  ot  bleeding 
horfes,  fays,  that  he  can  perform  the  operation  eafielt 
and  befl,  with  a  common  Imail  lancet.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  horfes,  knows  enough  of  the  inconve- 
niences and  dangers  ot  the  ancient  method  ;  fometimes 
a  horfe  is  ftruck  inefFedualiy  half  a  dozen  times,  flip- 
ping his  head  alide  at  every  Itroke,  until  the  feventh, 
when  the  butmefs  is  done,  too  effedfually,  and  the 
vein  divided,  an  artery  or  perhaps  a  tendon  wounded ; 
fliould  the  operation  be  upon  the  plate,  or  thigh-veins, 
fuch  an  accident  might  be  fatal. 

Tbe  molt  proper  part  of  the  neck  to  which  to  apply 
the  lancet,  is  about  a  hand's  breadth  from  the  head, 
and  one  inch  below  the  branching,  or  joining  of  the 
vein,  which  runs  from  the  lower  jaw,  and  which  will 
appear  full  by  prefting  the  main  branch  ;  the  integu- 
ments alfo  are  thinneft  thereabouts.     In  cafe,  from  the 
folly  of  frequent  blood-letting,  the  neck  of  the  horle 
Ihould  be  covered  with  fears,  it  is  then  better  to  have 
recourfe  elfewhere,  and  an  operator  fliould  accuflom 
himlelf  to  bleed  on  either  fide  mdifferently.     We  have 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Clarke,  for  advifing  that  a  liga- 
ture be  never  made  until  (fuppofing  the  horfe  upon  his 
legs)  the  orifice  be  opened,  and  even  then  it  will  fre- 
quently be  needlefs,  and  as  the  preffure  of  the  finger 
•will  in  general  occafion  the  blood  to  flow  fufficientiy 
free.     1  have  feen  ligatures  made  to  exceflive  hard  by 
ignorant  fmiths,  that  the  patients  have  been  nearly  fuf- 
focated,  and  there  are  inftances  enough  ot  horfes  abfo- 
lutely  failing  down  in  an  apopleftic  fit,  from  the  ban- 
dage being  long  continued  upon  fuch,  which  from  ill 
ufage  were  fhy  at  the  operation  of  bleeding.     When  a 
,  horle's  head  may  be  tied  up  to  the  rack,  pinning  the 
orifice  is  feldom  neceflfary  ,  but  if  it  muft  needs  be  pin- 
ned, care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  (kin  be  not  drawn 
too  far  from  the  vein,  fo  as  to  admit  the  blood  between 
the  flvin  and  flefh,    which  trequently  happens,    pro- 
ducing fuppuration,  and  a  fwelled  neck :  another  pre- 
caution oi  equal  confequence  with  any  of  the  foregoing, 
is,  that  in  cafe  of  accident  in  bleeding,  the  patient  be  im- 
mediately put  into  proper  hands,  if  within  the  reach  of 
fuch,  from  a  rational  apprehenfion  ot  the  cures  of  ig- 
norant bunglers,  which,  their  tedioufnefs  and   danger 
out  ot  queltion,  too  often  leave  an  indelible  defignation 
ot  the  dodor  upon  the  body  of  the  horfe. 

SoLLEYSEL  (peaks  at  large  of  the  prognofticks  to  be 
drawn  from  the  appearace,  colour,  and  confiftence  of 
the  blood  in  horfes,  and  therein  feveral  authors  have 


copied  him;  but  Mr.  Clarke  obfervcs,  that  the  blood 
of  horlcs  which  labour  hard  generally  appears  ot  a 
darkifli  or  deep  red,  and  fometimes  with  a  thi  k  yel- 
low or  bufF  cruft;  and  that  the  blood  of  a  fick  horfe 
will  often  have  the  appearance  of  one  in  full  health, 
and  viic  vrja. 

BLOOD-SPAVIN.     .9^^  Spavin. 
BLOOD  IN  HORSES,  tojlwuh.     If  a  horfe  hap- 
pens to  bleed  exccfiivcly,  fo  that,  it  not  timely  flopped, 
he  may  be  weakened,  or  otherwife  endangered,  ule  the 
following  remedy. 

Take  the  wool  of  a  hare  or  coney;  dip  it  in  vinegar, 
and  then  ftrew  upon  it  the  powder  ot  calcined  cgg- 
fliells,  and  apply  it  to  the  place  ;  or  you  may,  for 
want  of  the  tormer,  dip  it  in  nettle-juice  and  bay  fait, 
or  apply  to  the  wound  or  forrancc  a  poultice  of  hemlock 
and  the  baik  of  elder-root.     Or, 

Take  aloes  hepatic  and  olibanum,  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  and  the  wool  of  an  old  hare ;  bruife  them  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  fpread  them  on  cotton-wool, 
binding  them  to  the  place,  and  there  futiering  them  to 
continue  till  fuch  time  as  you  find  the  blood  is  turned 
back,  and  the  film  knit  together,  which  will  be  within 
the  fpace  ot  two  or  three  days.     Or, 

Take  hare  or  rabbit's  wool,  and  fill  the  cut  or  flit 
full  of  it :  fo  hold  it  to  with  your  hand,  or  bind  it  faft 
with  fome  firing  ;  then  burn  the  upper  leather  of  an 
old  fhoe,  and  take  the  afhes  of  it  and  flrew  among  the 
wool,  and  that  will  flay  the  bleeding  ;  but  let  it  lie  oa 
twenty-four  hours  before  you  take  it  ofi^;  then  take  a 
little  wax,  honey,  turpentine,  fwine's  greafe,  and 
wheat  flour,  fet  them  all  on  the  fire,  and  let  them  boil 
gently ;  ftir  and  blend  them  together,  then  take  them 
from  the  fire,  and  ule  them  at  your  leifure.  And,  if 
there  be  a  cut  of  any  deepnefs,  lay  in  a  tent  of  flax  or 
linen  cloth  dipped  in  the  falve,  but  lay  a  plaifter  of  the 
fame  over  it ;  fo  let  it  lie  on  twenty-tour  hours  ;  then 
remove  it,  and  that  is  enough ;  it  will  heal  it  for  cer- 
tain. 

BLOODY-Heeled-Cock.    5'fi' Heeler. 

Ebullition  of  the  BLOOD,  A  difeafe  in  horfes 
which  proceeds  from  want  of  exercife,  and  gives  ril« 
to  outward  Iwellings,  frequently  miftaken  for  the 
farcin. 

BLOOD  RUNNING  ITCH  happens  to  an  horfe 
by  an  inflammation  of  the  blood,  being  over-heated  by 
hard  riding,  or  other  hard  labour.  It  gets  between  the 
fkin  and  the  flelh,  and  makes  a  horfe  to  rub,  ferub, 
and  bite  himfelf ;  which,  if  let  alone  too  long,  will 
turn  to  a  mange,  and  is  very  infcdfious  to  any  horfe 
that  fhall  be  nigh  him  ;  and  the  cures  both  for  this  and 
the  mange,  bcfides  the  general  ones,  of  bleeding  in  the 
neck-vein,  fcraping  him,  and  other  things,  are  vari- 
ous. 

BLOOD-SflOTTEN  Eyes,  in  Horses.  Cure- 
Steep  Roman  vitriol  in  white  rofe-water,  or  for  want  ot 
that  in  Ipring-watcr,  and  vvalh  the  eyes  with  it  twice  or 
thrice  a -day.  '^ 

BLOODY   FLUX,  ik  Horses:  is  a  profufion  of 

bilious  juices,  which,  being  difcharged  Irom  the  fwect- 

bread   and   gall-bladder,    caufes   an    irritation,   and    a 

great  quantity  of  blood  to  flow  thither.    When  there  is 
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blood  difcharge4,  by  the  guts,    the  following  powder 
m;iy  be  given  m  waim  port-wine. 

Take  cinnamon  and  tormentil-root  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  faffron  and  cochineal  of  each  two  drachms, 
three  ounces  of  powdered  oyfter-fliells,  contra)'erva- 
root  and  Virginia  fnake-root,  of  cacli  one  ounce  :  when 
thefe  are  ail  v\ell  powdered,  it  is  a  fufticicnt  quantity 
for  fix  papers  ;  two  of  which  may  be  given  every  day 
in  warm  wine.  Keep  him  well  covered,  and  give  no 
hay  tor  two  or  three  hours  after  tiie  drinl;. 

In  fome  cafes  of  the  bloody-flux,  the  following  clyf- 
ter  may  be  ufed  with  fuccefs :  Take  a  quart  ot  forge- 
water,  and  boil  in  it  tuur  ounces  of  oak-bark,  two 
ounces  of  tormentil- roots  ;  balauftines  and  red-rofe 
leaves,  of  each  a  handful.  To  tiie  drained  decotlion 
add  three  ounces  of  diafcordium,  one  ounce  of  mithri- 
date,  and  half  a  draclim  of  opium.  Let  this  be  injed- 
ed  warm,  and  repeated  as  often  as  there  is  occalion  :  if 
you  are  provided  with  a  fyringc  that  has  a  pretty  large 
pipe,  vou  mav  fometimes  add  two  ounces  of  French 
bole,  in  powder  or  fealed  earth. 

But,  above  all  things,  you  are  to  avoid  mixing  oil  or 
butter,  or  any  other  greafy  matter,  with  clyfters  that 
are  of  this  intention,  as  is  common  among  farriers  ;  for 
thefe  things  are  direftly  contrary  to  the  nature  of  thoie 
applications,  and  will  not  only  render  their  operation 
inetfeflual,  but  increa'e  the  difeafe,  and,  inl^ead  of 
aftringing  and  fortityiug  the  bowels,  will  weaken  them 
by  caufing  a  greater  relaxation  of  their  fibres. 

Bloody-Urine.  The  diforder  of  ftaling  blood  by 
horfes  proceeds  from  various  caufes ;  from  over  llrain- 
ing  when  at  work  ;  travelling  in  hot  weather;  eating 
of  green  beetles  upon  the  f.vigs  or  Ihrubs  in  the  hedges, 
where  the  cattle  brouze,  or  hot  or  fpirituous  herbs  in 
the  beginning  of  the  grai's-feafon  ;  expofed  to  the  cold 
when  he  has  been  over-heated  ;  drinking  too  much 
water  when  put  to  hard  CKercife  ;  and  may  fometimes 
proceed  from  an  ulceration  ot  the  kidneys,  when  they 
are  worn  and  abraded  by  fand  or  gritty  matter,  or  by 
the  acrimony  and  Iharpnefs  of  the  corruption  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  ulcer  ;  yet  the  mofl  ufual  caufe  of  ftaling 
blood  happens,  when  the  renal  dufts  have  been  over- 
diftended  by  any  of  the  caules  betore-mentioned  ;  and 
blood,  for  the  moll  ]iart,  follows  a  too  great  protu- 
fion  of  urine,  thoiagh  this  is  feldom  attended  to  by  lar- 
riers. 

As  to  the  cure,  whether  there  be  only  a  great  profu- 
Con  of  urine,  or  a  flux  ol  the  blood,  it  is  to  be  per- 
formed chiefly  by  medicines  that  Ifiengthcn  and  agglu- 
luiate,  and  likewife  by  fuch  things  as  will  divert  the 
humours  another  way,  by  opening  the  pores  ;  only,  in 
ca(e  of  blood,  a  vein  Ihould  by  all  means  be  opened  in 
the  neck  or  brcafl,  to  make  as  fpeedy  a  revulfion  as 
pofTibie;  bccaufc  this  kind  of  hxmorrliage  proves  Ibiiie- 
times  fatal  to  horfes,  and  that  very  luddenly.  To 
cure  wliich 

After  bleeding,  a  cooling  purge,  wherein  lal-poly- 
chrefl,  or  lal-pruncUa,  has  been  difl'olved,  will  be  very 
convenient,  as  the  following: 

Take  (ai-iirunella  and  fal-polychrcft,  of  each  one 
ounce  ;  vticres,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ;  barley -M'ater, 
one  qiuirt  i    honc) ,  huU   a  pound  j    made   waini,  and 


given  early  in   the  morning  for  two  or  three  days. 
Or.  ■ 

Take  rhubarb  and  jalap,  in  powder,  of  each  half 
an  ounce;  fait  of  nitre,  one  ounce;  with  a  fuiBcient 
quantity  ol  honey  and  flour,  make  them  into  a  ball,  to 
be  given  as  above  ;  be  careful  that  the  horfes  have 
warm  maflies  ot  bran  and  water,  during  the  operation 
of  tiie  pliylic. 

But,  if  the  flux  of  blood  be  violent,  take  two  ounces 
of  fait  or  fugar  of  lead,  and  difiolve  it  in  a  quart  of  vi- 
negar or  verjuice;  and  apply  it  cold  to  his  breaft,  and 
it  V.1II  ftop  it  imniediatelv,  unleis  it  proceeds  from  fome 
pret;y  la:ge  branch  ot  an  artery,  and  in  thai  cafe,  un- 
!efs  the  rupture  be  in  the  urinary  paflage,  where  it  may 
be  reached  by  a  llyptic  injedlion,  it  will  foon  prove 
mortal.  It  your  horl'e  has  got  a  fever,  his  feeding 
muft  be  very  moderate  ;  if  he  has  no  other  accident 
but  a  flux  ot  urine,  he  may  be  indulged  to  feed  fome- 
what  more  liberally,  and  among  his  oats  may  be  ftrew- 
ed  the  feeds  of  melons,  gourds,  or  white  poppies; 
three  or  lour  of  the  heads  of  the  laid  poppies,  with  the 
feeds,  may  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  boiled  in  his  water, 
which  will  give  it  no  difagreeable  tafle.  You  may  alfo 
give  him  now  and  then  half  a  pint  of  fweet-oil,  for  all 
thofe  things  are  very  proper,  and  they  will  help  to  blunt 
the  (harpnefs  ot  the  urine  ;  but  care  mult  be  taken  not 
to  let  him  drink  too  much  water,  but  rather  give  it  him 
the  oftener,  unleis  it  be  foftened  in  the  manner  diredf- 
ed  :  or  any  ot  the  following  methods  may  be  ufed  at 
difcretion. 

Take  a  quantity  of  that  cranefbill  which  is  called 
herb-robert,  bruife  it  in  a  mortar,  and  fprinkle  it  with 
red-port  wine;  when  it  is  well  maihed,  prels  out  the 
juice,  and  give  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  it  every  night  and 
morning.  If  three  dofes  do  not  perfedtly  flop  the  com- 
plaint, let  the  creature  be  blooded,  and  continue  the 
medicine  as  before.     Or, 

Take  of  the  herb  called  hart's-tongue,  half  a  hand- 
ful ;  piouy-roots  lliced,  halt  an  ounce  ;  the  juice  of 
betou)',  half  a  pint;  boil  them  in  ftaie  beer,  and  give 
them  as  hot  as  he  is  capable  to  endure,  the  liquid  part 
only  ;  and  fo  continue  to  do  in  the  morning  fafting  for 
a  week  together,  and  the  defect  will  ccafe.     Or, 

Take  piony-grals,  fcabious,  and  camomile,  of  each 
a  pugil  or  half  a  handful,  bruife  cloves  or  cinnamon  ; 
boil  thefe  in  a  quart  of  vinegar  or  verjuice,  and  give 
hot  to  the  heart  fatting  with  a  drenching-horn,  a  pint 
in  a  morning,  and,  it  you  fee  this  (lops  it  not,  give 
three  or  four  mornings  the  like  quantity  ;  or  give  him 
a  difliful  of  the  curds  of  runnet  in  a  quart  of  milk,  and 
lei  him  faft  four  hours.     Or, 

l~ake  lliepherd's-purfc,  and  a  little  cinnamon,  boil 
it  in  two  pints  of  red  wine;  fo  give  it  to  the  bealL 
Some  lake  a  loach,  and  put  it  down  the  throat  quick. 
Or  take  blood-wort,  fliephcrd's-purfe,  or  knot-grafs, 
of  each  an  equal  quantity  ;  ilamp  all  together,  then 
Oiain  them,  and  put  them  in  a  quarto!  red  cow's  milk; 
put  to  it  fome  runnel  of  the  faid  milk,  and  mix  with  it 
the  leaven  of  brown  bread  ;  then  ftrain  them,  and  give 
it  with  a  horn  eight  or  nine  days,  if  need  be.  Some 
give  powder  ol  hulks  ot  acorns  in  red  wine. 

BLOOU-RUNNING  ITCH  happens  to  a  horfcbyan 
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inflainmntion  of  the  blood,  being  over-heated  by  hard 
riding,  or  other  fore  labour.  It  gets  between  the  fkin 
and  the  fletli,  and  makes  a  horfc  to  rub,  fcrub,  and 
bile  Inmlelt  ;  which,  it'  let  alone  too  long,  will  turn 
toae;ricvous  mange,  and  is  very  infeiElious  to  any  horic 
that  ihall  be  nigh  him ;  and  the  cures,  both  for  this  and 
the  mange,  befldes  the  general  ones,  ot  bleeding  in  the 
neck-vem,  fcrapiiig  him,  and  other  things,  arc  various. 
tVf<-  Mange. 

BLOSSOM,  or  Peach-coloured  Horse;  is  one 
that  has  his  white  hair  intermixed  all  over  with  forrel 
and  bay  hairs. 

'  Such  horfes  are  fo  infenfible  and  hard,  both  in  the 
iroutb  and  in  the  flanks,  that  they  are  icarcc  valued  : 
befidcs  that,  thev  are  apt  to  turn  blind. 

BOAR  NA'iLD,  although  England  affords  no  wild 
boars,  yet  being  fo  plentiful  in  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  affording  lo  noble  a  chafe,  which  is  fo  much 
uled  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  thofe  parts,  I  fliall 
give  the  following  account  : 

A  wild  boar  is  called  a  pig  of  the  founder,  the  firfl 
year  of  his  age ;  a  hog  the  fecond  ;  a  hog's  fteer  the 
third ;  and  a  boar  the  fourth  \  when  leaving  the  found- 
er, he  IS  a Ifo  termed  a  fingler  or  fanglier.  This  crea- 
ture is  farrowed  w'ith  as  many  teeth  at  firft,  as  he  lliall 
ever  have  afterwards  :  which  only  increafe  in  bignels, 
not  in  number ;  among  thefe  they  have  four  called 
tufhes,  or  tufks,  the  two  uppermoft  of  which  do  not 
hurt  when  he  ftrikes  ;  but  ferve  only  to  whet  the  other 
two  lowef^,  with  which  they  frequently  defend  them- 
felves  and  kill,  as  being  greater  and  longer  than  the 
reft.  This  is  reckoned  a  beafl  of  vcnery  by  huntf- 
men. 

The  common  age  of  a  boar  is  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years ;  they  go  to  rut  about  December,  and  their  great 
heat  lafts  about  three  weeks  ;  and  although  the  fows 
become  cold  of  eonftitution,  not  coveting  the  company 
of  the  boar,  yet  they  do  not  feparate  until  January; 
and  then  they  withdraw  themfelves  unto  their  holds, 
wherein  they  keep  clofe  three  or  four  days,  not  fiir- 
ring  thence,  efpeeially  if  they  meet  with  fuch  places 
where  fern  grows,  the  roots  of  which  they  delight  to 
eat. 

It  is  eafier  to  take  a  boar  in  a  toil  in  April  or  Afay, 
than  in  any  other  feafon,  by  reafon  they  fleep  at  that 
time  more  foundly,  which  is  caufed  by  their  eating  of 
Itrong  herbs,  and  buds  of  trees,  which  moiflen  their 
brains,  and  caufe  fleep.  Alfo,  the  fpring  time  occa- 
fions  their  fleeping. 

Their  food  is  on  corn,  fruits,  acorns,  chefnuts, 
beech-maft,  and  all  forts  of  roots  ;  when  they  are  in 
inarfliy  and  watery  places,  they  feed  on  water-crelfes, 
and  fuch  things  as  they  can  find  :  and  when  they  are 
near  the  fea-coaft,  they  feed  on  cockles,  mufcles, 
oyftcrs,  and  fuch  like  fifh. 

A  boar  moil  commonly  lies  in  the  llrongefl  holds  of 
thorns  and  thick  bulhes,  and  will  ftand  the  bay  before 
he  will  forfake  his  den. 

If  he  is  hinited  from  a  flrong  thick  cevert,  he  will 
be  hire  to  go  back  the  fame  way  he  came,  il  it  be  pof- 
filile  ;  and  when  he  is  routed,  he  never  Hops,  until  he 
comes  to  the  place  where  he  thinks  himfcif  moll  Iccure. 


If  it  fo  happens  that  there  is  a  founder  of  them  to- 
gcthcr,  then,  if  any  break  founder,  the  reft  will  run 
that  way  ;  and  if  he  is  hunted  in  a  hold  or  forefl  where 
lie  was  bred,  he  will  very  dithcul'ly  be  forced  to  quit 
it,  hut  fbmctimes  he  will  take  head,  and  Icem  to  go 
drawing  to  the  outfides  of  the  covert  ;  but  it  i',  onlv  to 
hearken  to  the  noife  of  the  dogs;  tor  he  will  return 
again,  from  whence  lie  will  hardly  be  compelled  till 
night;  but  having  broken  out,  and  taken  head  end- 
ways, he  will  not  be  put  out  of  his  way  by  man  nor 
bcaft,  by  voice,  blowiiig,  nr  any  thing  el ie. 

A  boar  will  not  cry  when  he  is  killed,  efpeeially  a 
great  boar;  but  the  fows  and  young  ones  will.  In 
fleeing  before  the  dogs,  he  neither  doubleth,  nor  crolf- 
eth,  nor  ufeth  fuch  lubtkties  as  other  beads  of  chafe 
do,  as  being  heavy  and  flow,  fo  that  the  dogs  are  ftill 
in  with  him. 

How  to  bunt  a  BOAR  ot  Force  with  Dogs. 

The  feafon  for  hunting  the  wild  boar,  begins  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  ends  in  December,  at  which 
time  they  go  a  brimming. 

It  is  not  convenient  to  hunt  a  young  boar  of  three 
years  old  at  force;  for  he  will  ftand  up  as  long  (if  not 
longer)  than  any  light  deer,  that  beareth  but  three  in 
the  top  ;  but  in  the  fourth  year  you  may  hunt  him  at 
force  as  you  do  a  hart  at  ten,  and  will  Hand  up  as  long. 
Therefore  if  a  huntfman  goes  too  near  a  boar  of  four 
years  old,  he  ought  to  mark  whether  he  went  timely  to 
his  den  or  couch,  or  not ;  for  commonly  thofe  boars 
which  tarry  till  day-light,  go  into  their  dens,  follow- 
ing their  paths  or  ways  a  long  time,  efpeeially  where 
they  find  fern  or  beech  marts,  whereon  they  feed ;  they 
are  very  hardy;  and  in  the  raifing  of  this  animal  one 
need  not  be  afraid  to  coine  near  him,  for  he  values  you 
not,  but  will  lie  ftill,  and  will  not  be  reared  alone. 

But  if  you  find  a  boar  which  foileth  oftentimes,  and 
which  routeth  fometiines  here  and  fometimes  there, 
not  ftaying  long  in  a  place,  it  is  a  fign  that  he  has  been 
feared,  and  withdraweth  himfelf  to  fome  refling-place, 
and  fuch  boars  moft  commonly  come  to  their  dens  or 
holds  two  or  three  hours  before  day,  and  the  huntfman 
muft  take  care  how  he  comes  too  near  fuch  a  boar,  for 
if  he  once  finds  him  in  the  wind,  or  have  the  wind  of 
his  dogs,  he  will  foon  be  gone. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  if  a  boar  intends  to 
tarry  in  his  couch,  he  makes  fome  doublings  or  crofT- 
ings  at  the  entiy  of  it,  upon  fome  highway  or  beaten 
path,  and  then  lies  down  to  retf ;  by  which  means  a 
huntfman  being  earlv  in  the  woods,  may  judge  of  his 
fubtlety,  and  dccurdinglv  prepare  to  hunt  him  with 
dogs  tiiat  are  eiiher  hot  fpirited  or  temperate. 

If  it  be  a  great  boar,  and  one  th^.t  hath  laid  long  at 
reft,  he  muft  be  hunted  witii  many  dogs,  and  fuch  as 
will  flick  clofe  to  him,  and  the  huntfman,  or  fpearman, 
on  horfeback,  fhould  be  ever  ainongll  them,  charging 
the  boar,  and  as  Tiiuch  as  pofTible  to  difcourage  him  : 
for  if  you  hunt  fuch  a  boar  with  five  or  fix  couple  of 
dogs,  he  will  not  regard  them,  and  when  they  have 
chafed  him  a  little,  he  will  take  courage,  and  keep 
them  at  bay,  ftill  running  upon  any  thing  he  fees  be- 
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fore  him  ;  but  if  he  perceives  himfelf  charged  anrihard 
laid  unto  with  dogs,  he  will  be  dii'couragcd,  and  turn 
head  and  fly  to  I'oinc  other  place  for  refuge. 

You  ought  aifo  to  fet  relays,  whiiii  fhould  be  the  beft 
old  flaunthed  hounds  of  your  kennel  ;  for  if  they 
fhould  be  young  hounds,  and  fuch  as  are  -iwift  and  rafh 
to  feize  him  before  tlic  reft  come  up,  they  will  be  killed 
or  1  polled  by  him. 

But  if  1  e  be  a  boar  that  is  accuflomcd  to  flee  end 
ways  before  the  dogs,  and  to  take  tne  champagne  coun- 
try, then  you  may  call  off  four  or  five  couples  at  ^^rCx, 
and  fet  all  the  reft  at  relays,  about  the  entrance  of  che 
fields  where  vou  think  he  is  likely  to  flee ;  for  fuch  a 
boar  will  feldom  keep  the  hounds  at  a  bay,  unlefs  he  le 
forced,  and  if  he  docs  (land  at  bay,  then  the  hunffnian 
ought  to  ride  in  unto  him  as  fecrctly  and  with  as  IulIc 
nolle  as  pofTible,  and  when  he  is  near  him,  Ict  them  call 
round  about  the  place  where  he  Hands,  and  run  upon 
him  all  at  once,  and  it  will  be  odds,  but  that  they  will 
give  him  his  death's  wound  with  their  Ipears  or  fwords, 
provided  they  do  not  flrike  too  low  ;  lor  then  he  will 
defend  the  llrokes  with  his  fnout ;  but  be  fure  you  keep 
not  too  long  in  a  place,  but  ufe  a  quick  motion. 

You  may  alfo  take  notice,  that  if  there  be  collars  of 
bells  about  the  "Og's  necks,  a  boar  will  not  fo  loon  ftrike 
at  them  ;  but  flee  end-ways  before  them,  and  feldom 
ftand  at  bay. 

It  is  expedient  to  raife  a  boar  out  of  the  wood  early 
in  the  morning,  before  he  hath  made  water,  for  the 
burning  of  his  bladder  quickly  makes  him  weary ; 
when  a  boar  is  firll  raifed,  he  is  ufed  to  fnufF  in  the 
■wind,  to  fmell  what  is  with,  or  againfl  him. 

Now  if  you  ftrike  at  him  with  fword  or  boarifpear, 
do  not,  as  has  been  faid,  ftrike  low,  for  then  you  will 
hit  him  in  the  fnout,  which  he  values  not,  (ince  he 
watches  to  take  blows  on  his  tuflies  or  thereabouts  ; 
but  lifting  up  your  hand  ftrike  right  down,  and  have  a 
fpecial  care  of  your  horfe,  for  it  yni  flrike  and  hurt 
him,  fo  will  he  you  if  he  can  ;  therefore  in  thus  af- 
faulting  boars,  the  hunters  muft  be  very  careful,  for  he 
will  rufh  upon  them  with  great  fierccnefs. 

However,  he  very  rarely  ftrikes  a  man,  till  he  is 
jirft  wounded  himfelf,  but  afterwards  it  behoves  ihe 
hunters  to  be  very  uary,  for  he  will  run  fiercely,  with- 
out fear,  upon  his  purfucrs,  and  if'  he  receives  not  his 
mortal  wound,  he  ovei  throws  his  adverfary,  unlefs  he 
falls  flat  on  the  ground,  when  he  needs  not  fear  much 
harm;  for  his  teeth  cannot  cut  upwards  but  down- 
wards ;  but  with  the  female  it  is  otherwife,  for  ftie  will 
bite  and  tear  any  way. 

But  further,  as  the  hunting  fpcars  fliould  be  very 
broad  and  fharp,  branching  forth  into  certain  forks, 
that  the  boar  may  not  break  through  them  upon  the 
huntfman,  fo  the  belt  places  to  wound  him  are  the 
middle  of  his  forehead,  between  the  eye- lids,  or 
clfe  upon  the  (h^^ulder,  either  of  which  is  mor- 
tal. 

Again,  in  cafe  the  boar  makes  head  againfl  the  hun- 
ter, he  mud  not  fly  for  it,  but  meet  him  with  hi.-.  Ipear, 
holding  one  hand  on  Hic  muKliu  of  it,  the  ciher  at  the 
end,  ftanding  one  foot  before  another,  and  having  a 
watchful  eye  upor\  the  bcaft,  which   way  focvcr  he 


wiiids  or  turns  ;  for  fuch  is  his  nature,  that  he  fome- 
times  fnatches  the  fpear  out  ol  the  hunter's  hands,  or 
recoils  the  force  back  again  upon  him  ;  in  thefe  caies 
there  is  no  remedy,  but  for  another  of  his  compan.ons 
to  come  up  and  charge  the  boar  with  his  fpear,  and 
then  make  a  fhew  to  wound  liiin  witli  his  dart,  but  not 
cafting  it,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  hunter. 

This  will  make  the  boar  turn  upon  the  fecond  per- 
fon,  to  whufe  afllliance  the  firft  muft  a'rain  come  in, 
with  which  both  will  have  work  enough:  nay  when 
the  boar  feels  himfelf  fo  wounded  that  he  cannot  live, 
were  it  not  for  the  forks  of  the  boar  fpear,  he  would 
prefs  upon  the  vanquiflier  and  'cvenge  his  death. 

And  wiiat  place  foever  he  bites,  whether  man  or  dog, 
t'le  heat  of  his  teeth  caufeth  an  inflammation  in  the 
rt'ound. 

If  therefore  he  does  but  touch  the  hair  of  the  dog  he 
burn<:  it  off;  nay  huritCnien  have  tried  the  heat  of  his 
teetii,  by  laying  hairs  OOitheni  as  ibon  as  he  M'as  dead, 
and  they  have  mrivelled  up  as  if  touched  with  a  hot 
iron. 

The  boar  is  a  bcaft  of  fuch  great  force,  and  fo  flow 
of  foot  by  reafon  of  his  heavinefs,  that  he  is  not  pro- 
perly termed  a  beaft  of  venery,  for  he  chiefly  trults  in 
his  ftrength  and  tufhcs  to  be  his  defence,  and  not  to  his 
feet ;  fo  that  he  is  more  properly  to  be  hunted  with 
ftout  maftifFs  than  by  greyhounds,  which  cannot  fo  well 
defend  therafelves  from  his  fury. 

Alfo  it  fpoils  them  from  hunting  other  flying  chafes, 
by  reafon  he  leaves  fo  ftrong  a  fcent,  fo  that  they  huiu 
with  greater  eafe  than  at  light  chafes,  which  are  ^ore 
painful  to  them  to  find,  and  to  hold  the  fcent. 

The  way  to  know  a  great  Boar  by  his  Foot,  &c. 

To  know  him  by  his  foot,  the  form  or  print  of  it 
ought  to  be  great  and  large,  the  toes  round  and  thick, 
the  edge  of  the  hoof  worn  and  blunt,  without  cutting 
and  paring  the  ground  fo  much  as  the  younger  doth  : 
and  the  guards,  which  are  his  hinder  claws,  or  dew 
claws,  fhould  be  great  and  open,  one  from  the  other  ; 
the  treading  of  his  foot  lliould  be  deep  and  large,  which 
indicates  the  weightinefs  of  his  bod^f;,  and  his  fte  s  fhould 
be  great  and  long. 

By  the  length  and  depth  of  his  routing  his  fize  may 
be  known;  for  a  wild  fwinc  routs  deeper  than  our 
ordin-iry  hogs,  becaufe  tiicir  fnouts  are  longer:  and 
alfo  by  the  length  and  largencfs  of  his  foil,'  when  he 
walloweih  in  the  mire  ;  alio  when  he  comes  out  of  the 
foil,  he  will  rub  himfelf  againit  a  tree,  by  whic!i  his 
height  will  appear;  as  alio  when  he  Hicks  his  tufhes 
into  It,  by  which  the  largenefs  of  them  will  appear; 
hey  alfo  obfervc  the  bignels  of  his  Idles,  and  the  depth 
of  his  den. 

A  boar  is  faid  to  feed  in  the  corn ;  but  if  in  the  mea- 
dows or  fal'ow  fields,  they  fay  he  routcth  or  wormeth, 
or  ferneth  ;  but  when  he  feeds  in  a  dole,  and  routeth  not, 
they  fay  he  grafeth. 

Boar  hunting  is  very  uhial  in  France,  and  the)'  call 
it  fiinglier.  In  this  fort  of  hunt  g  the  way  is  to  ufc 
terrible  founds  and  noifes,  as  well  of  voice  as  horns, 
to  make  the  chafe   turn  and  fly,  becaufe  they  are  flow 
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and  tnift  to  their  tufts  for  defence.      Bat  this  muft  be  [ 
done  alter  his  di}n  or  liolJ  is  dikovered,  and  tuc  nets  be 
pitched. 

Thouj'.i  thcfe  wild  boars  are  frequent  in  Fiance,  we 
ha\e  none  in  England;  yet  it  may  be  fuppofed  liiat  we 
had  ihem  here  lormerly  ;  but  did  not  tliink  it  conve- 
nient to  preicrve  tliat  game. 

In  the  ] nuch  hunting,  when  the  boar  ftands  at  bay, 
the  huntfitien  lidc  in,  and  with  fwords  and  fpears  ftrike 
on  that  luie  which  is  from  their  horlcs,  and  wound  and 
kill  him. 

But  the  ancient  Roman  method  of  hunting  the  boar, 
was  ftanding  on  foot,  or  fctting  their  knees  to  the 
ground,  and  charging  diretlly  with  their  fpears  :  and 
the  nature  of  the  boar  being  fuch,  he  1  pits  hmifeU  with 
great  fury,  running  upon  the  weapon  to  come  at  his 
adveriary,  and  fo,  lee'.ing  his  revenge,  meets  his  own 
deffiudlion. 

J3UAR.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  boar  when  he  (hoots  out 
his  nofe  as  high  as  his  cars,  and  tolTes  his  nofe  in  the 
wind.     Sie  Wind. 

BOBBING  FOR  Eels.  You  muft  provide  a  large 
quantity  of  well  fcoured  lob-worms,  and  then  with  a 
long  needle  pal's  a  thread  throu^l.  them  from  head  to 
tail  until  you  have  Ihung  about  a  pound.  fie  both 
ends  of  the  thread  together,  and  then  make  them  up  in- 
to about  a  dozen  or  twenty  links.  The  common  way 
is  to  wrap  ;nem  about  a  dozen  times  round  the  hand,  and 
then  tying  them  all  together  in  one  place,  makes  the 
links  very  readily.  This  done,  fallen  them  all  to  a 
Imall  cord,  or  pait  of  a  trowling  line,  about  four  yards 
in  length  Above  the  worms  there  fliould  be  a  Imall 
loop  to  fix  the  worms  to,  and  for  a  lead  plummet  to  refl 
on.  The  plummet  fhould  weigh  about  halt  a  pound, 
or  front  that  to  a  pound,  according  to  the  Itream,  the 
fmaller  the  line  the  Icfs  the  plumb:  it  fhould  be  made 
in  the  (hape  of  a  pyramid,  with. a  hole  through  the 
middle  for  the  line  to  pafs  through ;  the  broad  part  of 
the  plummet,  or  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid,  (houid  be  to- 
wards the  Worms,  becaufe  they  will  keep  it  more  fteady. 
When  you  have  put  your  plummet  on  your  line,  you 
muft  faften  it  to  a  fln,iig,  fliff,  taper  pole,  of  about  three 
yards  long,  and  then  the  apparatus  is  tiniflied. 

Being  thus  prepared,  you  muft  angle  in  muddy  water, 
or  in  the  deeps  or  iide  of  ftreains,  and  you  will  loon 
find  the  eels  run  flro-  gly  and  eagerly  at  your  bait. 
When  you  have  a  biie,  draw  thein  gently  up  towards 
the  top  of  the  water,  and  theii  fuddenly  hoift  them  on 
the  fhore,  or  in  your  boat ;  by  this  means  you  may  take 
three  o;  four  at  a  time. 

BODY  OF  A  Horse.  In  chufing  a  horfe  you 
ir.uft  examine  whether  he  has  a  good  body,  and  is  full 
in  the  flanks.  It  is  no  good  fign,  when  the  lall  of  the 
fti.'jrt  ribs  is  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  haunch 
bone,  or  when  the  ribs  are  too  much  ftrai!j,litened  in 
their  compafs  ;  they  ought  to  be  as  high  as  the  haunch 
bone,  or  very  little  lefs,  when  the  hoife  is  in  good  cafe  ; 
but  rhough  inch  horfe  mi.y  f  r  a  time  have  pretty  good 
bodies,  yet  if  they  be  much  laboured  they  will  lofe 
them.  ^ 

A  narrow-chcfted  horfe  can  never  hi-ve  a  good  body, 
not  breathe  well  ;  and  fuch  horfes  as  have  flraiglit  ribs 
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and  being  great  feeders,  and  confequently  come  to  gulf 
up  ibeir  bellies,  fo  as  it  not  being  polhbie  tor  the  en- 
trails to  be  contained  within  the  ribs,  they  will  prefs 
down  and  make  a  cow's  1  elly  ;  thcfe  are  alio  difhcult 
to  be  faddled,  but  have  generally  good  backs,  and 
though  their  croups  are  not  fo  beautiful,  being  ior  the 
mod  part  pointed,  yet  to  fupply  ihat,  they  have  excel- 
lent reins  ;  thcfe  horfes  are  commonly  called  fow  backs. 

A  light  bodied  and  fiery  horfe  a  man  never  ought  to 
buv,  becaulc  he  will  foon  detlroy  himfelf,  but  fiercenefs 
ou'iht  never  to  be  confounded  with  vigour  and  high  met- 
tle" which  lall  does  not  confill  in  Ireiting,  trampling, 
dancing,  and  not  futVering  any  horfe  to  go  betore  him, 
but  in  being  very  fenfibleot  the-ipurs. 

You  ought  to  ftiun  light  bellied  horfes,  which  are 
very  apt  to  be  troubled  with  fpakins,  jardens,  &c.  and 
as  painful  fcratches  in  the  hind-legs  often  take  away  a 
hoife's  belly,  this  ought  not  to  deter  you  from  buying, 
unlefs  they  be  in  the  back  finew  of  the  legs,  a  pretty 
way  above  the  paftern  joint,  which  is  one  of  the  moll 
troublelome  external  maladies  a  horfe  can  have. 

Except  a  low  cafed  horfe  eats  much  hay,  he  cannot  be 
made  plump,  which  will  make  him  have  a  belly  like  a 
cow  with  a  calf,  and  may  be  remedied  with  a  furcingle 
a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  with  two  little  culliions  to  it, 
that  may  anfwer  to  the  top  of  the  ribs  on  either  fide  the 
back-bone,  to  preferve  the  back  from  being  galled.  In 
the  next  place  conlider  the  Hank. 

You  are  to  obfcrve  that  the  ftrongeft  ftate  of  body, 
which  is  the  highelf  fleili,  provided  it  be  good,  hard, 
and  without  inward  foulnefs,  is  the  befl ;  yet  you  muft 
take  notice,  that  his  llinpe  and  feeding  are  to  be  con- 
fidered ;  to  his  (hape  and  body,  fome  that  be  round, 
plump,  and  clofe  knit,  will  appear  fat,  when  they 
really  are  lean  and  in  poverty  ;  and  others  that  are  raw 
boned,  fleuder  and  looie  knit  together,  will  appear  lean, 
deformed,  and  poor,  when  they  are  fat,  toul,  and  lull 
of  grols  humouis. 

bo  likewife  as  to  their  feeding  ;  fome  will  feed  out- 
wardly, carrying  a  thick  rib,  when  they  are  inwardly 
clean,  and  without  all  manner  of  foulnefs:  and  there 
are  others  that  appear  clean  to  the  eye,  ftiewing  nothing 
but  ftiin  and  bone,  when  they  are  full  of  inward  fat- 
nefs  :  in  this  cafe  there  are  tWo  helps,  the  one  inward, 
the  other  outward. 

The  inward  help  is  only  imart  exercife,  which  dif- 
folves  and  melts  the  foulnefs;  and  ftrong  fcourings, 
which  will  bring  it  away. 

The  outward  help  in  handling  and  feeling  his  body, 
efpecially  the  ribs  towards  his  flank,  and  if  his  fleth 
generally  handle  loofe  and  toft,  your  fingers  finking  or 
pitting  in,  it  is  a  fign  of  his  foulnefs  ;  but  it  his  flefti  be 
hard  and  firm,  and  only  upon  his  hindmoft  nb  handles 
foft  and  downy,  it  is  a  fign  there  is  grealc  and  toul  mat- 
ter within,  which  muft  be  removed  let  him  appear  ever 
fo  lean. 

If  he  be  fat  and  thick,  and  as  it  were  clofcd  upunder 

the  chaps,  or  if  his  jaws  handle  full  a:.d  flclhy,  it  is  a 

hgn  of  much  foulnefs,  both  in  the  head  and  body  \  hut 

it  he  handle  thin,   clean,  and  only  .vith  fome  lumps  or 

fmall  kernels  within  his  chaps,  in  fuch  cafe,  it  is  a  fign 

only  of  fome  cold  newly  taken.  /-,i ,  c 
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COILS  OR  Blains,  in  Swine. — The  Cure. 

Tcike  bees-wax,  turpentine,  Burgundy-pitch,  and  a 
little  foft  grcafe  to  make  them  into  a  plaifter  over  a 
gentle  fire  ;  clip  away  the  hair  or  briftles  where  tlie 
fore  is  ;  anoint  it  firlt  with  ointment  of  tobacco,  and 
then  la)'  on  the  plaifter,  and,  having  kept  it  on  two  or 
three  days,  take  it  off,  which  if  you  find  drawn  to  a 
head,  and  ready  for  lancing,  you  may  do  it  ;  if  not, 
clap  on  a  fredi  plaifter  for  a  day  or  two  longer,  and 
tlien  lance  and  fpnnkle  burnt  allum  or  burnt  fait  on 
the  wound,  after  anoint  it  with  the  former  ointment, 
fo  lay  on  a  plainer  of  fheep's-fuet  and  bees-wax  to  heal 
it. 

BOLTING,  OR  BouLTiNG,  among  f port f men,  fig- 
nifies  roufing  or  diflodging  a  coney  from  its  relling- 
place.  They  fay  to  bolt  a  coney,  fiart  a  hare,  roufe  a 
Djck,  &c. 

BONES,  FRACTURED  OR  STRAINED,  IN  HORSES  Or 

other  Cattle. — Cure. 

Put  thofe  that  are  dillocated  in  their  riglit  place  ; 
then  take  an  ointment  of  bees- wax,  turpentine,  deer's- 
fuet,  the  juice  of  mugwort,  llone-pitch,  and  mellilot, 
loftened  with  the  oil  of  earth-worms,  and  bind  up  the 
place,  fupplying  it  with  ointments  as  occafion  re- 
tjuires. 

BOLSTERS  OF  A  Saddle,  are  thofe  parts  of  a 
great  faddle  which  are  raifed  upon  the  bows,  both  be- 
tore  and  behind,  to  hold  the  rider's  thigh,  and  keep 
him  in  a  right  podure,  notwithftanding  the  diforders  the 
horfe  may  occafion. 

Common  faddles  have  no  bolfters.  We  ufe  the  ex- 
prelTion  of  fitting  a  bolder,  when  we  put  the  cork  of  the 
faddle  into  the  boUler  to  keep  it  tight. 

That  part  of  the  faddle  being  formerly  made  of  cork, 
took  firft  that  name,  though  now  it  Is  made  of 
wood. 

BONE-SPAVIN,    ^^f  Spavin. 

BORING,  an  operation  in  ufe  for  the  cure  of 
wrenched  fiioulders  in  horfes;  which  is  performed 
thus  :  having  cut  a  hole  in  the  fkin  over  the  part  af- 
fetled,  they  blow  it  up  with  a  tobacco-pipe,  as  a  but- 
cher does  veal:  after  which  they  thrufl  a  cold  flat  iron, 
like  the  point  of  a  fword -blade,  eiglit  or  ten  inches  up 
between  the  fltoulder-bladeand  the  ribs. 

BOTTS  IN  Horses  arc  fliort  thick  worms  like  a 
maggot,  having  black  heads,  and  are  engendered  through 
the  corruption  of  heat  and  rnoifiure  in  the  maw  or  bow- 
els ol  a  horfe,  where  they  gnaw  and  afflift  him  in  a 
heavy  manner,  and  are  difcerned  by  his  lifting  up  the 
feet  to  firike  at  his  belly,  and  the  fmall  ftomach  he  has 
to  feed.  To  dcftroy  them  ufe  the  following  ingre- 
dients. 

Take  rue,  favin,  night -fhade,  the  feeds  of  amcos, 
each  two  ounces  ;  hruilc  them  well,  and  with  honey  and 
allum  make  them  into  little  halls,  and,  buttering  them 
over,  fiifter  him  to  Iwdllow  two  of  them  in  the  morn- 
ing fafting,  and,  about  an  liour  after,  give  him  of  fal- 
lad-oil  and  aqua  vitx-,  each  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  very 
hot  ;  and  alter  that  let  him  (land  another  hour  before 
you  give  him  any  provender  ;  and  this  rule  obfcrve  for 
a  week  tofijeihcr. 

BOTTb,  IN  She E p.  Thefc  are  known  by  the  (Jieep's 


ftamping  often,  and  firiking  at  his  belly  with  the  feet, 
looking  on  its  fides,  &c. — Remedy. 

Stamp  the  leaves  of  coriander  and  wormwood  :  mix 
the  juice  with  honey,  and  give  it  the  (heep  fafting,  in  a 
little  vinegar  or  verjuice. 

BOUILLION,  is  a  lump  or  excrefcence  of  flefli 
that  grows  either  upon  or  juft  by  the  frnfh,  infomuch 
that  thefrufh  (hoots  out  like  a  lump  of  fielh,  and  makes 
the  horfe  halt ;  and  this  we  call  the  fielh  blowing  upon 
the  frufii. 

Your  manage  horfes,  which  never  wet  their  feet,  are 
fubjed  to  thefe  excrefccnces,  which  make  them  very 
lame. 

BOULETTE  ;  a  horfe  is  called  boulette,  when  the 
fet-lock,  or  paflern  joint,  bends  forward  and  out  of  its 
natural  fituation  ;  whether  through  violent  riding,  or  by 
reafon  of  being  too  fliort  jointed;  in  which  cafe  the  leaft 
fatigue  will  bring  it. 

BOUTE  ;  a  liorfe  is  called  boute,  when  his  legs 
are  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  knee  to  the  coro- 
net. 

Short  jointed  horfes  are  apt  to  be  aboute,  and  o:i  the 
other  hand  loig  jointed  horfes  are  not. 

BOW  BEARER,  an  under  ofl^cer  of  the  foreft, 
■whofe  oath  will  intorm  you  ot  the  nature  of  his  office, 
in  thefe  words — "  I  will  true  man  be  to  the  owner  of 
this  foreft,  and  to  his  lieutenant,  and  in  their  abfence, 
I  fhall  truly  overfee,  and  true  inquifition  make  as  well 
of  fworn  men,  as  unfworn,  in  everv  bailiwick,  both  in 
the  north  bail  and  fouth  bail  ot  this  foreft  ;  and  all  man- 
ner of  trefpafs  done  either  to  vert  or  venifon,  I  (hall 
truly  endeavour  to  attach  or  caufe  to  be  attached,  in 
the  next  court  of  attachment,  there  to  be  prefent  with- 
out any  concealment  had  to  my  knowledge ;  fo  help 
me  God." 

BOWET      1    a  young  hawk  fo  called  by  falconers, 

BOWESS  J  when  (he  draws  any  thing  out  of  her 
neft,  and  covets  to  clamber  on  the  boughs. 

BOWLING :  the  firlt  and  greateft  cunning  to  be 
obferved  in  bowling,  is  the  right  chufing  your  bowl, 
which  muft  be  fuitable  to  the  grounds  )0u  defign  to 
run  on.  Thus  for  clofe  alleys  your  heft  choice  is  the 
fiat  bowl.  2.  For  open  grounds  of  advantage,  the 
round  biafied  bowl.  3.  For  green  fwards  that  are 
plain  and  level,  the  bowl  that  is  as  round  as  a  ball. 

The  next  thing  that  requires  your  care,  is  the  chufing 
out  your  grounds,  and  preventing  the  winding  hangings, 
and  many  trrning  advantages  of  the  fame,  whether  it  be 
in  open  wide  places,  as  tiowling-grecns,  or  in  clofe 
bo\vling  alleys. 

Laftly,  have  vour  judgment  about  you,  to  obfcrve 
and  diitinguilh  the  rifnigs,  fallings,  and  a<lvantagcs  of 
the  place  where  you  bowl. 

BOWS  of  a  Saddle,  arc  two  pieces  of  wood  laid 
arch-wile,  to  receive  the  upper  part  of  a  horfe's  back, 
to  give  the  faddle  its  due  form,  and  keep  it 
tight. 

The  fore-bow  which  fnftains  the  pommel,  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  withers,  the  brealt,  the  points  or  toes,  and 
the  corking. 

The  withers,  is  the  arch  that  rifcs  two  or  three  fingers 
over  the  horfes  witiicrs. 

The 
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The  breafls  arc  placed  where  the  arch,  or  upper  part 
of  the  bows,  ends. 

Tlie  points,  or  toes,  are  the  lower  part  of  the  bow : 
and  the  corkings  are  pieces  of  wood  ioi  inerly  pieces 
of  Cork,  upon  which  we  fit  and  make  fall  to  the  bol- 
rters. 

The  hind-bow  bears  the  troffequin,  or  quilted 
roil. 

Tlie  bows  are  covered  with  finews,  run  all  over  the 
bows  to  make  them  ftrongcr;  then  they  Ilrengthen 
them  with  bands  of  iron  to  keep  them  tight  ;  aii'i  on 
the  lower  tide  of  the  bows,  nail  on  the  faddle  Ihaps, 
with  which  they  make  iafl.  the  girtlis. 

BR  ACL,  is  commonly  taken  for  a  couple,  or  pair, 
and  applied  bv  huntfmen  to  leveial  beafts  of  game,  as, 
a  brace  of  bucks,  foxes,  hares,  tfc.  alio  a  brace  of  grey- 
hounds, is  a  proper  term  for  two. 

BRAMBLE-NEl",  otherwife  called  a  hallier  ;  is  a 
net  to  catch  birds  witli,  and  of  feveral  fizes  :  the  great 
melhes  ijiull  be  four-iquare,  thole  oi  the  leall  fize 
are  three  or  four  inches,  and  tliofe  of  the  biggeft  are 
live  :  in  the  depth  they  (hoiild  not  have  above  three 
or  four  inches,  but  as  lor  the  length  they  may  be  en- 
larged at  pleafure :  but  the  fhortell  are  ufually  eighteen 
feet. 

If  )0u  intend  to  have  your  net  of  four  meflies  deep, 
make  it  of  eight ;  forafmuch  as  it  is  to  be  doubled  over 
with  another  net ;  likewife  between  the  faid  doublings  ; 
the  inward  net  fhould  be  of  fine  thread,  neatly  twilled, 
with  melhes  two  inches  fquare,  made  lozenge  wife, 
with  a  neat  cord  drawn  through  all  the  upper  mefhes, 
and  one  through  the  lower,  whereby  you  may  fix  it  to 
the  doubled  hallier  :  then,  lallly,  fallen  your  net  to 
certain  Imall  (ticks,  about  a  foot  and  a  halt,  or  two  feet 
long,  and  about  the  fame  diflance  from  each  other : 
the  inward  net  mult  be  both  longer  and  deeper  than 
the  outward,  that  it  ma)-  hang  ioofe,  the  better  to 
entangle  the  game.     See  Plates  VII.  and  XII. 

BRANCH  SI  AND,  (with  Falconers]  a  term  ufed 
to  fignifiy  the  making  a  hawk  leap  from  tree  to  tree, 
-till  the  dog  fprings  the  partridge. 

BRANCHERS  among  fowlers  and  falconer s,  fignifies 
a  young  bird  well  fledged,  which  has  left  the  nelt, 
though  not  fufiiciently  itmng  to  fly  tar,  or  Ihift  for 
itfelt,  but  remains  in  the  bullies  and  hedges  adjacent  to 
its  native  dwelling,  where  it  is  fed  by  the  dam. 

The  branchers  of  hawks  are  alio  called  ramage-fal- 
cons  ;  and  thofe  of  nightingales,  pufliers. 

Canary-birds  when  in  their  firll  year,  are  called 
branchers  ;  but  when  juil  fiuwn,  and  unable  to  feed 
thenifeives,  pufhers. 

BRANCHES  of  the  Bridle,  are  two  pieces  of 
iron  bended,  which  in  the  interval  between  one  and  the 
other,  bear  the  bitt-mouth,  the  crols- chains,  and  the 
grub  ;  lo  that  to  one  end  they  aniwer  to  the  head-flail, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  reins,  in  order  to  keep  the  head 
of  the  horfe  in  fubjettion.  A  hardy,  bold,  or  Itrong, 
branch  is  one  that  brings  in  the  head.  A  weak  branch, 
is  a  branch  that  was  formerly  ufed  for  raifing  the  head, 
but  now  is  rejefcted;  elptcially  fince  the  difcovery  of 
the  error  of  thofe,  who  tancied,  that  it  raifed  after  the 
fame  manner  with  the  knced-branches.   J'ft  BANt^uEX. 


BRASSICOURT,  or  BRAfHicouRT;  is  ahorfe 
whofe  lore  legs  are  naturally  bended  arch-wife  ;  being 
fo  called  by  way  of  dillindtion  from  an  arched  horfe, 
whole  legs  are  bowed  by  hard  labour. 

BRAVE,  an  oblolete  French  vio\'S:  made  ufe  of  by 
fome  to  lignify  the  entry  of  the  horfe's  throat;  or 
the  extremity  of  the  channel  towards  the  maxillary 
bones. 

BKAYL,  a  piece  of  leather  flit  to  put  upon  the 
hawk's  wing  to  tic  it  up. 

BREAD  FOR  Horses  :  horfes  are  foraetimes  itA 
with  bread,  to  hearten  and  llrengtiien  them  :  the  way  to 
make  the  lame,  is  twofold. 

1.  Take  wiieat-meal,  oat-meal,  and  beans,  all  ground 
very  Imall,  of  each  a  peck;  anile-feed,  four  ounces; 
gentian,  and  fenugreek,  of  each  an  ounce;  liquorice, 
two  ounces  ;  all  beaten  into  fine  powder,  and  fearfed 
well  ;  to  which  add  the  whites  of  twenty  new  laid  eggs, 
all  well  beat,  and  as  much  llrong  ale  as  will  knead  it 
up  :  then  make  your  loaves,  like  to  houfe-bread,  but; 
not  too  thick  ;  and  let  them  be  well  baked,  but  not 
burnt ;  then  give  it  him,  not  too  new  ;  and  let  him 
liave  it  five  or  fix  mornings  together,  without  any  pro- 
vender. 

2.  Take  of  wheat-meal,  r)e-meal,  beans  and  oat- 
meal, of  each  halt  a  peck,  ground  very  fmali ;  anife- 
leed  and  liquorice,  an  ounce  of  each  ;  and  white  fugar- 
candy,  four  ounces :  beat  all  into  fine  powder,  with  the 
whites  and  yolks  of  twenty  new-laid  eggs,  well  beaten  ; 
and  put  to  them  as  much  white- wine  as  will  knead  it 
into  a  pafle ;  which  then  make  into  great  loaves,  and 
bake  them  well  :  and  when  two  or  three  days  old 
give  him  to  eat  thereof,  but  chip  away  the  out- 
Tide. 

For  race-horfes,  there  are  three  forts  of  bread  ufed ; 
given  fuccelllvelv,  for  the  fecond,  third  and  fourth 
fortnights  feeding,  j.  Take  three  pecks  of  clean  beans, 
and  one  peck  oi  fine  wheat ;  nii.\  thein  together,  and 
grind  them  into  pure  meal ;  that  done,  bolt  it  pretty 
fine,  and  knead  it  up  with  good  ftore  of  frefli  barm, 
but  with  as  little  water  as  may  be  :  labour  it  well  in  a 
trough,  break  and  cover  it  warm,  that  it  may  fwell : 
then  knead  it  over  again,  and  mould  it  into  'arge  loaves, 
in  order  to  be  well  baked.  When  they  are  drawn 
from  the  oven,  turn  the  bottoms  upward,  and  let  them 
cool  :  at  three  days  old  you  may  give  your  horfe  this 
bread,  but  no  fooner;  as  nothing  is  more  apt  to  furleit 
than  new  bread.     Or  you  may 

2.  Take  two  pecks  of  clean  beans,  with  twe  pecks 
of  fine  wheat,  and  grind  them  well  together;  tfren  bolt, 
and  knead  it  with  barm,  or  lightening,  and  make  it  up 
as  you  did  tlie  former  bread.  With  this  bread,  having 
the  crufl:  cut  quite  away,  and  oats,  or  fplit  beans,  min- 
gled together,  or  feparately  if  you  think  fu,  teed  the  horfe 
as  before,  at  hi?  ulual  meals.     Or, 

3.  Take  three  pecks  of  fine  wheat,  and  one  peck  of 
beans  ;  grind,  and  bolt  them  through  the  fineft  bolter 
you  can  get  ;  then  knead  it  up  with  new  Itrong  ale  and 
barm,  beat  together,  and  the  whites  of  twenty  eggs,  or 
more,  aiiJ  no  water  at  all;  but  inltead  thereof  a  Imall 
quantity  of  new  milk  :  at  lall  work  it  up,  bake  and  or- 
der it  as  the  former:  and  with  this  bread,  having  the 

cruft_ 
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cnift  cut  ofF,  adding  clean  oats  and  fplit  beans,  all 
mixed,  or  feparate,  teed  your  horfe  at  his  ordinary 
feeding-times  as  you  did  in  the  fortnight  belore. 

BRKAK  ;  to  break  a  horfe  in  trotting,  is  to  make 
him  light  upon  the  hand  by  trotting,  in  order  to  make 
him  fit  for  a  gallop.  To  break  a  horfe  for  hunting,  is 
to  fupple  him,  to  make  him  take  the  habit  of  run- 
ning. 

BREAKING  COLTS,  Mr.  Lawrence  fays,  has 
not  that  attention  among  us,  which  its  importance  de- 
mands. There  is  a  general  want  ot  wcU-qualihed  men 
in  this  way,  as  well  as  of  good  farriers.  Our  chance- 
medley  breeders  either  break  their  horfes  themlelves, 
or  commit  it  to  perfons  equally  ignorant ;  whence  the 
number  of  our  Garrsjtis,  the  breed  and  education  of 
which  are  fo  well  matched. 

I  have  already  given  divers  hints  on  this  part  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  once  more  repeat  my  advice  of  teaching 
the  colt  a  good  canter.  If  it  fliould  be  held  proper  to 
learn  him  to  leap  the  bar,  care  muft  be  taken  that  he 
be  not  fuffered  to  do  it  with  a  heavy  weight,  which 
may,  in  an  inllant,  let  down  his  tender  finews.  It  by 
no  means  injures  a  colt,  of  fize  and  bone,  to  put  a 
collar  upon  him,  provided  the  draft  be  light  and  eafy; 
for  inftance,  plowing  light  fands  ;  his  knowing  how  to 
draw,  may  be  of  after  ule  and  profit. 

The  utmofl  care  fhould  be  ufed  toteacha  colthispaces 
dj/inUlly.  You  will  obferve  numbers  of  horfes,  trained 
and  ridden  by  little  tanners  and  countrymen,  which 
confule  and  jumble  the  paces  one  into  the  other,  (huf- 
fling  between  walk  and  trot,  and  trot  and  gallop,  till 
they  acquire  a  kind  nt  racking  pace,  from  which  it  is 
no  ealy  tatk  to  reclaim  them  :  or  they  will,  perhaps, 
do  one  pace  only.  If  the  colt  be  unfavourably  made 
forward,  and  it  appear  from  the  mal  conformation  of 
his  neck,  and  the  ill  fetting  on  ot  his  head,  that  he  can 
never  have  a  handfome  carriage,  double  care  mufl  be 
taken  to  give  him  a  well-tempered  mouth,  the  only 
thing  which  can  podibly  render  a  horfe,  of  this  unfor- 
tunate (lelcription,  tolerable. 

Such  as  ihew  much  blood,  or  floop  forward,  and 
lounge  in  their  gait,  in  the  ufual  manner  ot  bred  cattle, 
ought  to  be  well  fet  upon  their  haunches. 

The  lutnre  goodnefs  and  value  of  the  nag  materially 
depend  upon  early  tuition.  If  he  be  defedlive  in  bend- 
ing his  knees,  let  him  be  ridden  daily  in  rough  and 
llony  roads  ;  or  if  that  tail,  caufe  him  to  be  ridden 
everyday,  for  a  month,  or  more,  with  blinds  Being 
blinded,  he  will  naturally  lift  up  his  feet.  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  ufe  of  it. 

When  a  colt  is  refrailory,  it  is  ufual  to  tame  him, 
by  riding  him  immoderately  over  deep  earth.  It  is  a 
filly  cultom,  and  often  prodiifclive  ot  great  mifchiefs, 
by  weakening  the  tender  joints  of  a  young  horfe,  break- 
ing his  Ipirit,  or  rendering  it  totally  ilefpt-.rate.  Cool- 
nels  and  perfeverance  are  here  the  rct|Uifitcs ;  there  is 
no  liori'e  with  a  (tomach  fo  proud,  which  a  level  courle 
will  not  bring  down. 

The  moll  proper  period  for  breaking  a  faddlc-colt, 
is  the  ufual  one,  when  three  years  old.  In  the  com- 
mon mode  ot  performing  this  premier  a£\  of  horieman- 
Ihip,  there  is  very  little  variation  fincc  Baret's  days  ; 


or  rather,  it  may  be  faid,  we  have  univerfaily  adopted 
his  improved  method.  A  head-ftall  is  put  upon  the 
colt,  and  a  caverfane  over  his  nofe  (from  the  old  Italian 
word,  cavaznni,  Englifhed,  by  Blunde VILLe,  cavet- 
fan,  or  head-flraine)  with  reins.  He  is  faddled,  then 
led  forth  with  a  long  rein,  and,  in  due  time,  lunged,  or 
led  around  a  ring,  upon  fome  foft  ground.  As  foon  as  he 
has  become  tolerably  quiet,  he  is  mounted,  a  proper 
mouth  and  carriage  given,  and  his  paces  taught.  When 
fufficiently  inftru&ed,  he  ought  (in  general)  to  be  dif- 
miffed,  until  the  following  fpring  \  an  early  period  for 
ferious  bufinels. 

There  are  fome,  who  choofc  to  defer  breaking  their 
colts  until  four  years  old,  for  which  they  often  find  juft 
caufe  ot  repentance,  in  the  ftrength  and  llubbornnefs 
of  the  horfe ;  fuch  practice  would,  however,  be  at 
leall  fomewhat  more  fafe,  if  a  favourite  method  of  mine 
were  adopted,  which  is,  to  acculfom  coles  to  handling, 
to  the  halter  and  the  but,  immediately  upon  their  wean- 
ing. For  more,  fee  Backing. 

BRE.A.KINGHERD,  amngSportJtncn,  dcnotesa  deer's 
quitting  a  herd,  and  running  by  itfelf.  In  which  fenfe 
the  word  ftands  oppofed  to  herding.  A  deer,  when 
clofely  purfued,  is  loth  to  break  herd.  When  a  hart 
breaks  herd,  and  draws  to  the  thickets  and  coverts,  he 
is  laid  to  harbour  or  take  hold, 

BREAKING  UP  a  Deer,  is  the  opening  or  cut- 
ting  it  up. 

BREAM,  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  a  fait,  and  the 
other  a  freih-waler  fifli,  but  are  very  little  different 
from  each  other,  either  as  to  tafte,  fhape,  or  nature. 

The  bream  is  a  very  broad  fliaped  fifh,  and  thick, 
fcaled  excellently,  large  eyes,  a  little  fucking  mouth, 
difproportionate  to  his  body,  and  a  forked  tail. 

It  is  a  lully,  flrong  li(h,  fo  that  you  mufl  be  furc  to 
have  good  tackling. 

It  hath  two  fets  of  teeth,  is  a  very  great  breeder; 
the  melter  having  two  large  melts,  and  the  fpawner  as 
many  bjgs  of  fpawn. 

That  which  I  ihall  chiefly  treat  of,  (hall  be  the 
frelh-«ater  bream;  which  at  full  growth  is  large, 
breeding  either  in  ponds  or  rivers,  but  principally  de- 
lighting in  the  former  ;  which  if  he  likes,  he  will  not 
only  grow  exceeding  fat,  and  tairer  in  them  than  in 
rivers,  but  will  fill  the  pond  with  his  ilfue,  even  to  the 
flarving  of  the  other  filb. 

They  fpawn  in  Jimr,  or  the  beginning  of  ^u/y  ;  and 
are  great  lovers  of  red  worms,  efpecially  luch  as  arc 
to  be  found  at  the  root  of  a  great  dock,  and  lie  wrapt 
up  in  a  round  clew:  alfo  flag  worms,  walps,  green 
flies,  and  giathoppers  (whole  legs  nxilt  be  cut  off), 
and  paflc ;  of  which  there  are  many  foits  which  are 
found  very  good  baits  for  him,  but  the  bell  are  made 
of  brown  bread  and  honey  ;  gentles,  voung  wafps,  and 
red  worms.  I  he  bell  fcalon  of  anglmg  for  him  is  from 
St.  Jama's  day  until  Bartholoiuw  tide.    For 

BREXM  FlSHlNG,  with  hook  and  line,  obferve 
thele  directions  i  which  will  alfo  be  ot  ule  in  carp- 
(ifhing. 

Procure  about  a  quart  of  large  red  worms,  put  them 
into  frelh  mofs,  well  wallied  and  dried,  every  three  or 
four  days  j  feeding  thcai  with  fat  mould  ana  chop|)ed 
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fennel,  and  they  will  be  thoronglily  fcoured  in  about 
three  weeks. 

Let  vour  lines  be  filk  and  hair;  but  all  filk  is  the 
bed  ;  let  your  float  be  either  Iwan  quills  or  goole 
quills. 

Let  your  bait  be  as  bifj  a  red  worm  as  you  can  find, 
without  a  knot ;  get  a  pint  or  quart  of  them  in  an  even- 
ing in  garden  walks,  or  chalky  commons,  alter  a 
rtiower  of  rain;  and  ]>ut  them  with  clean  moGs  well 
wafhcd  and  picked,  and  the  w^atcr  fqueezed  out  of  the 
mofs  as  dry  as  )ou  can,  in'o  an  earthen  pot  or  pipk'in 
fet  dry,  and  change  the  mofs  frefli  every  three  or  four 
days  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  together :  then  your 
bait  will  be  at  the  beft,  for  it  will  be  clean  and  lively. 

Having  thus  prepared  your  baits,  get  your  tackling 
ready  and  fitted  for  this  fport.  Take  three  long  ang- 
ling rods,  and  as  many  more  filk,  or  filk  and  hair 
lines,  and  as  many  large  fwan  or  goofe  quill  floats. 
Then  take  a  piece  of  lead  and  hiftcn  them  to  the  end  of 
your  lines.  Then  faften  your  link-hook  alfo  to  the 
Jead,  and  let  there  be  about  a  loot  or  ten  inches  be 
tween  the  lead  and  the  hook  ;  but  be  furc  the  lead  be 
heavy  enough  to  fink  the  float  or  quill  a  little  under  the 
water,  and  not  the  quill  to  bear  up  the  lead,  for  the 
lead  muft  lie  on  the  ground.  Note,  that  your  link 
nc.ict  the  hook  mufl  be  finaller  than  the  relt  ot  your  line, 
if  you  dare  adventure,  tor  tear  of  taking  the  pike  or 
pearch,  who  will  aifuredly  vifit  your  hooks  till  they  be 
taken  out,  as  1  will  Ihew  you  afterwards,  belore  either 
carp  or  bream  will  come  near  to  bite.  Note  alfo,  that 
when  the  worm  is  well  baited,  it  will  crawl  up  and 
down  as  far  as  the  lead  will  give  leave,  which  much 
enticeth  the  fifh  to  bite  without  lufpicion. 

Having  thus  prepared  your  baits,  and  fitted  your 
tackling,  repair  to  the  river,  and  where  you  have  feen 
them  fwim  in  fkulls  or  flioals  in  the  fummer  time  in  a 
hot  afternoon,  about  three  or  four  of  the  clock,  and 
watch  their  going  forth  of  their  deep  holes  and  return- 
ing, which  you  may  w'ell  difcern,  for  they  return  about 
four  of  the  clock,  moft  of  them  feeking  food  at  the 
bottom,  yet  one  or  two  will  lie  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
rolling  or  tumbling  themfelves  whilft  the  reft  are  under 
him  at  the  bottom,  and  fo  you  fliall  perceive  him  to 
keep  centinel ;  then  mark  where  he  plays  motl  and 
ftays  longeft,  which  commonly  is  the  broadell  and  decp- 
eft  place  of  the  river,  and  there,  or  near  thereabouts, 
at  a  clear  bottom,  and  a  convenient  landing-place,  take 
one  of  your  angles  ready  fitted  as  aforefaid,  and  found 
the  bottom,  which  fliould  be  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
deep,  two  yards  from  the  bank  is  beft.  Then  confider 
with  yourfelf  whether  that  water  will  rife  or  fall  by  the 
next  morning,  bv  reafon  of  any  water-mills  near,  and 
according  to  your  difcretion  take  the  depth  of  the  place, 
where  you  mean  after  to  caft  your  ground-bait,  and  to 
fith,  to  half  an  inch  ;  that  the  lead  lying  on  or  near  the 
ground-bait,  the  top  of  the  float  may  only  appear  up- 
right half  an  inch  above  the  water. 

Thus  you  having  found  and  fitted  for  the  place  and 
depth  thereof,  then  go  home  and  prepare  your  ground- 
bait,  which  IS  ne.\t  to  the  fruit  of  your  labours,  to  be 
reoaided. 


yZ*   Ground  Bait. 

Take  a  peck,  or  a  peck  and  a  half,  according  to  the 
greatnefs  ot  the  fticsni  and  decpncls  of  the  water  wjjcre 
you  mean  to  angle,  of  fwctt  grofs-giound  barley-malt, 
and  boil  in  .i  kettle,  one  or  two  warms  is  enough  ;  thca 
ilr<iin  it  ihrougli  a  bag  into  a  tub,  the  liquor  whereof 
hath  oltcu  done  my  horfe  much  good  ;  and  when  the 
bag  and  malt  is  near  cold,  take  it  down  to  the  water- 
fide  about  eight  or  nine  of  the  clock  In  the  evening, 
and  not  before  ;  caft  in  two  parts  of  your  ground-bait, 
fqueezed  hard  between  both  your  hands,  it  will  fink 
prefently  to  the  bottom,  and  be  fure  it  may  reft  in  the 
very  place  vuu  mean  to  angle  ;  it  the  ftream  run  hard, 
or  move  a  little,  call  your  malt  in  handfuls  a  little  the 
higher,  upwards  the  ftream.  You  ma)'  between  your 
hands  cloie  the  malt  fo  faft  in  handfuls,  that  the  water 
will  hardly  part  it  with  the  fall. 

Your  ground  thus  baited  and  tackling  fitted,  leave 
your  bag  with  the  reft  of  your  tackling  and  ground-bait 
near  the  fporting- place  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
about  three  or  four  of  the  clock  vifit  the  water-fide,  but 
not  too  near,  for  they  have  a  cunning  watchman,  and 
are  watchtul  themfelves  too. 

Then  gently  take  one  of  your  three  rods,  and  bait 
your  hook,  cafting  it  over  your  ground  biit,  and  gently 
and  fecretly  draw  it  to  you  till  the  lead  refts  about  the 
middle  of  the  ground-bait. 

Then  take  a  fecond  rod  and  caft  in  about  a  yard 
above,  and  your  third  a  yard  below  the  firft  rod,  and 
ftay  the  rods  in  the  ground,  but  go  yourfelf  fo  far  from 
the  water-fide,  that  you  perceive  nothing  but  the  tops  of 
the  floats,  which  you  mull  watch  moft  diligently  ;  then 
when  you  have  a  bite,  you  fliould  perceive  the  top  of 
your  float  to  fink  fuddenly  into  the  water  ;  yet  never- 
thelefs  be  not  too  hafty  to  run  to  yout  rods,  until  you 
fee  that  the  line  goes  clear  away,  then  creep  to  tfrc 
water-fide,  and  give  as  much  line  as  pofllbly  you  can : 
if  it  be  a  good  carp  or  bream,  they  wiil  go  to  the  far- 
ther fide  ot  the  river,  then  ftrike  gently,  and  hold  your 
rod  at  a  bent  a  little  while;  but  if  you  both  pull  to- 
gether you  are  fure  to  lofe  yqur  game,  for  either  your 
line  or  hook,  or  hold  will  break  ;  and  after  you  have 
orercome  them,  they  will  make  noble  fport,  and  are 
very  fhy  to  be  landed.  The  carp  is  far  ftronger  and 
more  mettlefome  tiian  the  bream. 

Much  more  is  to  be  obferved  in  this  kind  of  fifh  and 
fifliing,  but  it  is  far  fitter  for  experience  and  difcourfe 
than  paper.  Only  thus  much  is  neceffary  for  you  to 
know,  and  to  be  mindful  and  careful  of,  that  if  the 
pike  or  pearch  do  breed  in  the  river,  they  will  be  furc 
to  bite  firft,  and  mult  be  taken.  And  for  the  moft 
part  they  are  very  large,  and  will  repair  to  vour  ground- 
bait,  not  that  they  will  eat  of  it,  but  will  feed  and 
fport  themfelves  amongft  the  young  fry  that  gather  about 
and  hover  over  the  bait. 

1  he  way  to  difcern  the  pike  and  to  take  him,  if  you 
miftruft  your  bream  hook,  tor  I  have  taken  a  pike  a' 
yard  long  feverai  times  at  my  bream  hooks,  and  ibme- 
times  he  hath  had   the  luck  to  fnare    my  line,    may 
be  thus; 
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Take  a  fmall  blake,  or  roach,  or  gudgeon,  and  bait 
it,  and  fet  it  alive  among  your  rods  two  teet  deep  from 
the  cork,  with  a  Httle  red  worm  on  the  point  of  the 
hook  :  then  take  a  few  crumbs  of  white  bread,  or  fonie 
of  the  ground  bait,  and  I'prinkle  it  gently  amongft  your 
rods.  If  the  pike  be  there,  then  the  little  ti!h  will  (kip 
out  (/f  the  water  at  his  appeaiince,  but  the  live-fet  bait 
is  u'.rc  to  be  taken. 

Thus  continue  your  fport  from  four  in  the  morning 
till  eight,  and  if  it  be  a  gloomy  windy  day,  they  will 
bite  all  day  long.  But  this  is  too  long  to  (tand  to  your 
rods  at  one  place,  and  it  will  fpoil  your  evening  fport 
that  day,  which  is  this  : 

About  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  repair  to 
your  baited  place,  and  as  foon  as  you  come  to  the  water 
fide,  call  in  one  half  of  the  reft  of  your  ground-bait, 
an]  dand  off:  then  whilfl  the  fifh  are  gathering  to- 
gether, for  ihere  they  will  molt  certainly  come  for  their 
lupper,  you  may  take  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  then  in 
with  your  three  rods  as  in  the  morning  :  you  will  find 
excellent  fport  that  evening  till  eight  of  the  clock  ; 
then  caft  in  the  relidue  of  your  ground-bait,  and  next 
morning  by  four  of  the  clock  vifit  them  again  for  four 
hours,  which  is  the  beft  fport  of  all ;  and  after  that, 
let  them  eft  till  you  and  your  triends  have  a  mind  to 
more  fport. 

From  St.  yames's-tide  until  Bartholomeui -tide  is  the 
be(f  ;  when  they  have  had  all  the  fummer's  food,  they 
are  the  fattefl. 

Obferve  laftly,  that  after  three  or  four  days  fifliing 
together,  your  game  will  be  fhy  and  war)',  and  you 
fliall  hardly  get  a  bite  or  two  at  a  baiting  ;  then  your 
only  way  is  to  defift  from  your  fport  about  two  or  three 
days;  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  place  you  late  baited, 
and  intended  to  bait, 'you  fhall  take  a  turt  of  green,  but 
Ihort  grafs,  as  big,  or  bigger,  than  a  round  trencner  : 
to  the  top  of  this  turf,  on  the  green  fide,  you  fhall  with 
a  needle  and  green  thread  laften  one  by  one  as  many 
little  red  worms  as  will  nearly  cover  all  the  turf:  then 
take  a  round  board  or  trencher,  make  a  hole  in  the 
middle  thereof,  and  through  the  turt,  placed  on  the 
board  or  trencher,  with  a  ftring  or  cord  as  long  as  is 
fitting,  tied  to  a  pole,  let  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  for  the  fiih  to  feed  upon  without  difturbance 
about  two  or  three  days  ;  and  alter  that  you  have 
drawn  it  away,  you  may  enjoy  your  former  recreation. 

BREAST  of  a  horfe.     See  Counter. 

BREASTS,  part  of  the  bow  ot  a  faddle.  See 
Bows. 

BREAST. PAIN,  in  Horses,  is  a  diftemper  pro- 
ceeding from  a  fnperfluity  of  blood  and  other  grofs  hu- 
mours, which,  being  diilolved  by  fome  extreme  and 
diforderly  heat,  refort  downward  to  the  brealls,  and 
pain  them  extremely. 

The  hgns  of  the  breaft-pain  are,  a  (lift",  daggering, 
and  weak  going  with  his  fore-legs,  befidcs  that,  he  can 
hardly,  if  at  all,  bow  his  head  to  the  ground.  To 
cure  which,  let  blood  in  both  the  breall-veins,  taking 
away  at  kafl  two  quarts  ^  then  chafe  his  breaff  and 
fore  body  with  oil  of  Peter,  that  the  blood  may  be 
drawn  into  the  veins,  and  fo  cafe  the  vital  parts  of  tlieir 
cppreirion.    Alter  this,  give  him  a  pint  of  warm  white- 


wine  with  two  ounces  of  diapente  ;  or,  if  the  pain  con- 
tinues, which  is  very  rare,  vou  may  rowel  him. 

BREAST-PLAl  E,  is  the  ftrap  oi  leather  that  runs 
from  one  fide  of  the  faddle  to  the  other,  overihe  horfe's 
breaft,  in  order  to  keep  the  faddle  tight,  and  hinder  it 
from  Aiding  backward  when  the  horle  goes  upon  a  ri- 
fiiig  ground. 

BREATfi,  OR  Wind.  This  word  fignifies  fome- 
times  the  eafy  refpiration  of  d"  horfe,  and  fometimes  it 
implie-  the  eafe  and  refi:  or  repofe  of  a  horfe. 

As,  give  your  horfe  breath,  do  not  ride  him  down: 
give  that  leaping  horfe  a  long  breathing  time  between 
the  turns  or  repetitions  of  his  manage. 

This  barb  has  always  held  his  wind  equally  upon  his 
manage. 

This  horfe  is  mafter  of  his  wind  or  breath.  This 
lafl  expreflion  is  applied  to  horfes  that  fnort,  and  our 
jockies  take  fnorting  for  a  fign  of  a  long-winded  horfe. 
See  Snort. 

BREED,  is  a  place  where  mares  for  breed,  and  ftai- 
lions  are  kept,  in  order  to  raife  a  ftud.  Hence  they 
fay, 

To  keep  a  breed  ;  to  govern  and  manage  a  breed. 

All  the  mares  in  this  breed  have  taken ;  /.  e.  they 
are  with  foal. 

To  make  a  good  breed,  you  cannot  chufe  a  better 
ftallion  than  a  Spatiijh  horfe,  nor  better  flud  mares  than 
Nop/cs  mares. 

BREEDING  of  Horses.  In  order  to  the  raifing 
a  good  and  beautiful  race  of  horfes,  it  is  neceffary  to 
chule  for  a  llallion  a  fine  barb,  free  from  hereditary 
infirmities,  fuch  as  weak  eyes,  bad  feet,  fpavins,  pur- 
finels,  chell  foundring,  dfff.  only  with  this  diftinttion, 
that  deietlis  which  happen  by  accident,  are  not  to  be 
accounted  hereditary. 

Having  provided  yourfelf  withaftallion.let  him  be  fed 
for  three  months  before  he  is  to  cover  the  mare,  with 
lound  oats,  peas,  or  beans,  or  with  coarfe  bread  and  a  lit- 
tle hay,  but  a  good  quantity  of  wheat  ftraw;  leading  him 
out  twice  a  day  to  water ;  and  after  he  has  drank,  walk 
him  up  and  down  for  an  liour ;  but  not  fo  as  to  make 
him  Iweat. 

If  he  is  not  thus  put  into  heart  before  he  covers, 
he  would  be  in  great  danger  of  being  puifcy  and  broken 
winded,  neither  would  he  be  able  to  perlorm  the 
tafk  ;  or  at  the  beft  the  colts  would  be  but  pitiful  and 
weak ;  and  notwithflanding  you  have  thus  fed  him 
well,  you  will  take  him  in  again  very  lean. 

If  you  put  him  to  too  many  mares,  he  will  not  fcrve 
long,  his  mane  and  tail  will  tall  off  tiuough  poverty, 
and  you  will  tind  it  a  difficult  talk  to  recover  him  again 
lor  the  year  folhnving. 

Therefore  let  him  have  mares,  hut  according  to  his 
llrennlh,  that  is,  twelve,  lil'teen,  or  at  moft  twenty. 

Mares  go  with  foal  eleven  months,  and  as  many  davs 
as  they  are  years  old  :  as  for  example,  a  marc  of  ten 
years  old  will  cany  her  foal  elc^'en  inonlhs,  and  ten 
days ;  fb  that  a  perfon  may  (b  order  his  mares  to 
be  covered,  that  their  foals  may  he  brought  foith  at  a 
time  when  there  will  he  plenty  of  grafs. 

About  the  end  of  Alay  put  your  marcs  into  an   in- 
clofurc  capable  of  feeding  them  the  whole  time  the  ftal- 
lion 
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lion  is  to  be  witli  them,  or  thnt  they  are  in  feafon,  in 
Vihicli  iiiclofure  all  the  mares  are  to  be  put  together,  as 
well  ihofe  which  arc  barren  as  others. 

I'irft  take  off  your  ftalHon's  liind  (hoes,  but  let  his 
fore  {hoes  remain  on  for  the  prcfervation  of  his  (cet, 
then  lead  iiim  forth,  and  let  him  cover  a  marc  twice  in 
hand  to  render  him  more  calm  and  gentle  ;  alter  which 
take  off  his  bridle  and  turn  him  loole  to  the  reft, 
with  whom  he  will  become  fo  familiar,  and,  treat 
them  fo  kindly,  that  at  laft  they  will  make  love  to 
him ;  fo  that  not  one  of  them  will  be  horled  but  as  they 
are  in  fealon. 

In  this  inclofure  there  (Irould  he  built  a  little  lodge, 
into  \\hich  the  llallinn  may  retire  to  fecure  himfelf 
from  the  fcorching  heats ;  and  in  the  lodge  there  rtiould 
be  a  manger,  to  givx  him  oats,  peas,  fplit  beans,  bread, 
or  whatever  elfe  he  likes  beft. ;  and  he  mult  be  thus  en- 
tertained during  the  whole  time  he  is  with  the  mares, 
which  will  be  about  fix  or  ieven  weeks. 

You  mull  likewife  take  care  that  the  llallion  and  the 
mare  have  the  lame  food,  viz.  if  the  former  be  at  hay 
and  oats,  which  is  commonly  called  hard  meat,  the  lat- 
ter fhould  likewife  be  at  hard  meat ;  otherwil'e  flie  will 
not  fo  readiiv  hold. 

Mares  which  are  very  grofs,  hold  with  much  diffi- 
culty ;  but  thofe  that  are  indifferently  fat  and  plump, 
conceive  with  greatelt  eafe. 

To  bring  a  mare  in  feafon,  and  make  her  retain,  let 
her  eat  for  eight  days  before  Ihe  is  brought  to  the  horfe, 
about  two  quarts  of  hemp  feed  in  the  morning,  and  as 
much  at  night. 

If  (he  reiufe  it,  mix  it  with  a  little  bran  or  oats,  and 
if  the  llallion  eats  alfo  of  it,  it  will  contribute  much  to 
generation. 

As  for  the  aqe  of  the  llallion,  he  fhould  not  cover 
before  he  is  fix  years  old,  nor  after  he  is  fifteen  ; 
but  the  laft  may  be  regulated  according  to  his  ftrength 
and  vigour. 

As  for  the  mares  they  fhould  not  be  covered  before 
they  are  three  years  old  ;  but  in  this  refpeft  you  may 
take  meafures  from  the  goodnefs  of  the  mares,  and  the 
foals  that  they  bring  forth. 

In  the  lali  place,  you  may  furnilh  yourfelf  with 
young  breeding  mares  from  your  own  race  ;  w-hich  be- 
ing found,  of  a  good  breed,  will  bring  forth  morebeau- 
tilul  foals  than  any  other.  But  you  are  not  to  make  ufe 
of  your  colts  for  Itallions ;  becaufe  they  will  much  de- 
generate from  the  goodnefs  of  the  true  barbs,  and  at  laft 
become  like  the  natural  race  of  the  country. 

It  is  therefore  advifeable  never  to  chufe  a  ftallion 
from  your  own  breed  ;  but  rather  to  change  him  for  a 
good  barb  or  Spanijh  horfe,  yet  ftiU  make  choice  of  the 
tineft  mares  of  your  own  ftock  to  breed  upon. 

BRIDLE,  is  fo  termed  wlien  all  its  appurtenances 
are  fixed  together  in  the  fevcral  parts  of  it  tor  tlie  go- 
vernment of  a  horfe,  and  they  are  thefc  :  i.  Ihe  biti 
or  fnaffle,  which  is  the  iron-work  put  into  a  horie's 
mouth,  of  which  there  are  feveral  forts,  which  fee  un- 
der the  Article  Bitt. 

2.  The  head-rtall,  being  two  fmall  leathers  that 
come  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  rings  of  the 
bitt. 


3.  Fillet,  that  which  lies  over  the  forehead  under  the" 
forctop,    il   the   horfe  has  traopings;    this   is   uluall/ 
adorned  with  a  rofie,  or  the  like,  or  leather  fet  with 
ftuds,  or  braided. 

4.  The  throat  hand,  being  that  leather  which  is  but- 
toned from  the  head  band  under  the  throat. 

5.  Reins,  the  long  thong  of  leather  ihat  comes  from 
the  rings  of  the  bitt,  and  being  caff  over  the  horfe 's 
head,  the  rider  holds  them  in  his  hands,  whereby  he 
guides  the  horfe  as  he  plcafes. 

6.  The  button  and  loop  at  the  end  of  the  reins,  by 
which  it  is  faftened  to  the  ring  of  the  bitt,  the  other 
end  of  the  reins  having  only  a  button  fo  large  that  it 
cannot  go  through  the  ring  of  the  bitt  on  the  other 
fide;  this  is  called  a  running  rein,  by  which  a  horfe  is 
led  at  a  good  diftance,  and  has  libeity  to  leap  a  ditch, 
or  mount  a  hedge. 

7.  The  nofe  band,  a  leather  ihat  goes  over  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nolc,  and  through  the  loops  at  the  back  of  the 
head-ftall,  and  lo  buckled  under  the  cheeks;  this  is 
ufually  adorned. 

8.  A  trench. 

g.  A  caveian,  being  a  falfe  rein  to  hold  or  lead  a 
horfe  by. 

10.  A  martinga!,  which  is  a  thong  of  leather,  the 
one  end  faftened  under  the  horfe's  cheeks,  and  the 
other  to  his  girth  hetvieen  his  legs,  to  make  him  rein 
well  to  caft  up  his  head. 

11.  Chaff-halter;  a  woman's  bridle  is  the  fame,  only 
it  is  double  reined. 

Our  bridles,  at  prefent,  are  either  curbs,  double 
and  fingle,  or  .snaffles,  either  tingle,  or  accompanied 
with  a  CHECK-CORD  and  rein;  the  reins  either  brown 
or  black  leather,  quite  plain,  the  headitall  without  a 
nofe-band,  or  any  ornament  of  ribband  in  front. 

The  curb-chain,  and  its  application,  is  well  known. 
The  double  bridle  has  two  bitts,  fnaffle  and  curb  ;  the 
latter  with  checks  moderately  long,  light,  and  thin, 
and  with  a  joint,  like  the  fnafHe,  or  wliole,  and  known 
by  feveral  names,  according  to  its  form  and  effeft. 

The  ufe  of  a  curb-bridle,  which,  indeed,  is  ge- 
nerally the  moft  proper  for  road  fervice,  is  to  bring  the 
horfe's  head  in,  to  lilt  up  his  fore-quarters,  and  fet 
him  fufficiently  on  his  haunches.  This,  of  courfe, 
contributes  to  his  going  light  in  hand,  and  fafely  above 
the  ground.  The  curb  is  to  be  ufed  in  thofe  two  paces, 
where  ftride  is  to  be  reprelfed,  to  wit,  the  trot  and  can- 
ter; in  the  walk  and  gallop,  where  a  horfe  cannot 
lunge  out  too  far,  the"  fnaffle  is  ever  the  moft  fit- 
ting. 

The  proper  way  to  ride  with  the  curb  bridle,  is  to 
hold  both  reins  together,  at  difcretion,  curbing  the 
horfe  no  more  than  is  abfolutelv  neceffaiy  ;  tor  which 
reafon,  thiC  fingle  curb-rein,  with  which  the  horie's 
mouth  finds  no  favour,  is  an  unfair  and  foolifli  con- 
trivance. By  being  conftantly  curbed,  his  mouth  be- 
comes fo  cafe-hardened,  that  you  are  even  where  you 
fet  out,  if  you  intend  an  improvement;  relieved  in- 
deed, it  is  true,  from  the  mighty  uouble  of  holdjng 
two  reins. 

It  is  ncccflary  to  obfcrvc  carefully,  that  the  curb- 
chain  be  not  faftened  above  thefnafflc-rein,and  that  it  be 
I  2  hooked 
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hooked  fufficiently  loofe,  not  to  prefs  too  feverely  upon 
the  horfe's  mouth. 

The  fnafjlc,  it  is  remarkable,  ufed  to  be  formerly 
reckoned  one  of  their  fevered  bitts  ;  at  prefent,  it  gene- 
rally fignifies  a  mild  one  ;  although,  it  is  true,  we  have 
hard  and  fharp  one.^  for  fomehorfes,  the  benefit  oi  which 
is  very  problematical.  The  check,  is  a  cord  in  the 
place  of^  the  curb-chain,  which  compreffes  the  under 
jaw,  and  is  intended  tor  a  hard-puUing  horfe.  Iliis  is 
chiefly  in  ufe  upon  the  courfe.  In  fwift  afcfion,  whe- 
ther it  be  gallop  or  trot,  the  horfe  muit  have  the  free 
ufe  and  extenfion  of  his  neck  and  head.  In  a  gallop, 
the  curb  lifts  a  horfe  up  too  much,  and  befides,  he  can- 
not pull  fairly  and  well  agaiuft  it. 

Our  general  praftice  uf  breaking  colts  with  large 
and  mild  bits,  is  higlily  rational  ;  and  if  fharp  bits,  of 
all  kinds,  were  entirely  excluded  from  our  equeftrian 
fyftem,  the  change,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  full  as 
much  in  favour  of  our  own  convenience,  as  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  animal.  If  the  mouth  of  a  horfe  be  already 
too  hard,  fuch  rigorous  means  will  furely  never  con- 
tribute to  foften  it. 

The  martingale,  was  invented  two  or  three  centuries 
paft,  by  EvANGELisTA,  a  celebrated  Profeffor  of 
Horfemanfhip,  at  Milan.  Its  utility,  in  colt-breaking, 
is^unqueftionable.  The  running-martingale,  only,  is 
fafe  to  ride  with  upon  the  road,  and  many  people  even 
hunt,  and  take  their  leaps  with  them.  It  is  fcarce 
poffible  to  ride  thofe  horfes  without  martingales  (parti- 
cularly in  the  fummer  feafon)  which  have  acquired  the 
troublefome  habit  of  tofTing  up  the  head  ;  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  other  means  to  reclaim  them. 

The  Englidi  saddle  is  highly  improved  within  the 
lafl  twenty  or  thirty  years,  not  oniv  in  refpeft  of  fym- 
metry,  fitnefs,  and  beauty,  but  of  eafe,  both  to  the 
jider  and  the  horfe.  But  nothing  has  contributed  fo 
much,  in  the  modern  faddle,  to  the  eafe  and  conveni- 
ence cf  the  rider,  as  the  forward  projeftion  of  the  pads, 
where  the  knees  reft,  and  the  fituation  of  the  fkirts,  or 
flaps,  above  and  below  the  knee.  It  is  true,  the  knees 
are  apt  to  be  galled  in  a  long  journey,  by  the  ftirrup- 
leathers,  which  are  now  placed  without  the  long  flap ; 
but  they  may  be  occafionally  drawn  beneath  it.  The 
faddle  is  fecurcd  by  two  girths  only,  and  thofe  placed 
cxattly  one  over  the  other,  appearing  as  if  finglc.  The 
circingle  is  out  of  fafliionable  ufe,  except  upon  the 
turi,  andfaddle-cloths  are,  at  prefent,  laid  afide.  As  for 
the  CRUPPER,  nothing  is  deemed  more  unfportfman- 
like  and  awkward  ;  and  whether  from  prejudice  or  not, 
J  cannot  help  conceiting,  it  always  detracts  from  the 
figure  of  the  horfe.  Where  a  horfe  has  a  good  fhoul- 
der,  and  the  faddle  fits  him,  a  crupper  is  totally  unne- 
ceifary  ;  but  I  cannot  commend  the  tadc  or  prudence 
of  thofe,  who,  to  avoid  the  unlafliionablc  appearance 
of  a  crupper,  will  fubmit  to  the  rifk  of  riding  upon 
their  horfe's  neck,  or  the  trouble  of  difmounting  every 
four  miles,  to  replace  their  faddle.  If  a  martin.^ale 
alfo  fubfift  in  this  cafe,  it  is  truly  a  pitiable  one.  When 
it  is  abfolutely  necelfary  to  fubmit  to  be  cruppered,  ob- 
ferve  that  the  It  rap  be  very  broad  and  folt,  that  it  may 
not  chafe  the  horlc'.s  rump ;  and  that  a  candle  be  feweJ 
up  within  that  part  which  goes  witlan  the  tail,     ior 


horfes  that  are  in  danger  of  flipping  through  their  girths, 
it  is  necelfary  to  provide  a  breaft-plate,  which  is  fafterr- 
ed  to  the  faddle. 

We  have  had  feveral  late  inventions  refped^ing  fad- 
dies,  for  which  patents  have  been  obtained;  whofc 
faddlcs,  I  believe  are  conftrucled  of  whalebone,  which 
are  contrived  by  means  ot  a  fcrew,  to  contraft  or  di- 
late, fo  as  to  tit  anv  horfe ;  but  of  the  merits  of 
thefe  inventions,  I  am  unable  to  fpeak,  from  my  own 
experience. 

BRIDLE-HAND,  is  the  horfeman's  left-hand,  the 
right-hand  being  the  fpear  or  whip-hand. 

To  jwaUoiv  the  Bridle,  is  faid  ot  a  horfe  that  has  too 
wide  a  mouth,  and  too  fmall  a  bitt-mouth. 

BRILLIANT;  a  brilk.  high-mettled,  ftately  horfe 
is  called  brilliant,  as  having  a  railed  neck,  a  fine  tno- 
tion,  excellent  haunches  upon  which  he  riles,  though 
never  fo  little  put  on. 

To  BRIM,  a  fow  is  faid  to  brim,  or  go  to  brim, 
that  is  ready  to  take  boar. 

BRING  IN  A  Horse,  is  to  keep  down  the  nofe  of  a 
horfe  that  bores  and  toiTes  his  nofe  up  to  the  wind  ;  this 
we  do  with  a  good  flrong  branch.  See  Banquet  and 
Wind. 

BROCK,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  a  badger. 

A  hart  too  of  the  third  year  is  called  a  brock,  or 
brocket ;  and  a  hind  of  the  fame  year,  a  brocket's 
fiffer. 

BROKEN-WIND,  a  diforder  that  a  horfe  is  fubjea 
to  when  he  is  fuffered  to  ftand  too  long  in  the  liable  with- 
out exercife ;  by  which  means  he  contrails  grofs  and 
thick  humours  in  fuch  abundance,  that  adhermg  to  the 
hollow  parts  of  his  lungs,  they  ftop  his  windpipe. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  fpeaking  of  purfivenefs,  aflhma, 
and  broken  wind,  fays  they  are  kindred  difeafes,  or  dif- 
ferent llages  of  the  famedifeafe  ;  and  made  the  few  re- 
marks following,  viz..  "  Broken  wind  is  difcovered  by 
the  quick  and  irregular  heaving  of  the  flanks,  and  a 
more  than  ordinary'  dilatation  of  the  noltrils  ;  fome- 
times  alfo,  by  a  confumptive  appearance  of  the  body. 
But  the  ulual  method  of  trying  the  foundnefs  of  a  horfe's 
wind,  is,  to  cough  him  ;  which  is  performed  by  pref- 
fing  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe,  with  the  finger 
and  thumb.  The  ftrong,  clear,  and  full  tone  of  the 
I  ough,  prove  liis  wind  to  be  found  ;  if,  on  the  contrar)-, 
the  note  be  Ihort,  whillling,  and  hufky,  the  horfe  is 
allhinatic,  and  unfound.  Horfes  labouring  under  the 
worft  llage  of  this  difeafe,  arc  ftylcd,  in  the  language 
of  the  repofitory,  Roarers,  from  the  noife  they  make 
in  work,  ot  very  little  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Broken- winded  mares  are  generally  barren,  although  I 
have  heard  of  one,  which  bred  a  whole  team  ot  horlcs, 
after  flic  became  aflhmatic.  Some  penfive  and  thick- 
winded  horfes,  arc,  of  all  others,  "^he  itroiigcit,  and 
moll  thorough-winded.  I  hey  catch  their  wind  with 
difficulty  at  iirfl  ;  hut  it  comes  more  free  and  clear,  as 
their  adion  increafes. 

In  addition  to  the  figns  of  confirmed  broken  wind, 
I  have  frequently  obferved  a  palpitation  at  the  chcfl, 
and  a  confidcrable  cavity  there,  with  conflant  con- 
traction and  dilatation  ;  but  as  I  have  faid,  if  the  horle 
be  caufed  to  move  quick,  the  dcfedl  cannot  poflihly  be 
[  concealed. 
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concenled.  That  which  conftitutes  what  is  called  a 
Roarer,  is  a  defedl  in  the  trachea,  or  wind-pipe,  it  being 
of  irregular  form,  or  inlufficient  dimenlions  to  admit 
a  free  padage  for  the  air.  Roarers  will  fometimes  go 
with  their  nofes  pointed  llraight  lorward,  and  elevated. 

Whoever  defircs  to  enter  into  a  very  minute  invefti- 
gation  of  the  nature  and  caufes  of  afthmatic  difea(es  in 
horfcs,  had  better  conlult  Gibson,  from  whom  mod 
other  writers  on  the  fubjcd  have  borrowed,  and  in  ge- 
nera! without  having  the  hoiiefty  to  acknowledge  it. 

Broken-wind  is  no  doubt  an  appropriate  malady  of 
the  doniertic  flate,  fincc  in  the  natural  it  is  unknown. 
I  know  not  whether  ailcs  b'e  fubjeft  to  it ;  I  fuppole 
from  their  fupcrior  hardinefs  to  horfes,  in  confcquence 
of  lefs  delicate  treatment,  they  are  not  fo  open  to  the 
imprelFion  of  cold. 

Dr.  Lower  attributed  the  broken  wind  of  a  horfe  to 
a  relaxation,  or  rupture  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  wliich 
caufe  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm.  A  friend  of 
B  ARTLET,  fuppofed  the  difeale  to  proceed  from  a  mor- 
bid or  obftructed  Bate  of  the  glands,  and  membranes 
of  the  head  and  throat,  the  enlargement  of  which  pre- 
vented a  free  paiiage  to  the  wind.  Accwrding  to 
OsMER,  "  certain  glands  (called  the  lymphatics)  which 
are  placed  upon  the  air-pipe,  at  its  entrance  into  the 
lungs,  are  become  enlarged,  and  thereby  the  diameter 
of  the  tube  is  leffened  ;  hence  the  received  air  cannot  fo 
readily  make  its  efcape,  nor  refpiration  be  performed 
with  luch  facility  as  before  ;  from  which  quantity  of 
contained  air,  the  lobes  of  the  lu.ngs  are  always  en- 
larged, as  may  be  feen  by  examining  the  dead  carcaies 
of  broken  winded  horfes."  But  I  think  I  can  beft  ex- 
plain the  matter  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Darwin  ;  fpeak- 
ing  ot  humoural  afthma,  he  attributes  it  to  "a  congef- 
tion  of  lymph,  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  from  de- 
fcftive  abforption." 

In  my  ideas,  a  redundance  of  lymph  being  thrown 
upon  the  lungs,  the  quantity  becomes  too  great  for  the 
capacity  ot  the  abforbent  velTels,  hence  it  ffagnates  and 
chokes  up  the  air  conduits,  and  the  theatre  of  its  adlion 
being  more  confined,  of  courfe  refpiration  mull  be  more 
difficult  and  laborious.  The  difeale  will  thus  be  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  obftruftion  in  the  air- 
cells. 

'1  he  mofl  general  caufe  of  broken  wind,  lies  in  al- 
ternate expofure  to  inordinate  heat  and  cold. 

1  have  often  confidered  the  idea  of  Gibson,  in  ref- 
pedt  to  the  tco  large  fize  ot  the  contained  vifcera,  in 
proportion  to  the  cheft,  and  the  difficulty  thence  of  ex- 
panfion  to  the  lungs,  as  a  caufe  of  thick-^^■indednefs  in 
horfes,  and  am  very  far  from  thinking  contemptuoufly 
of  it.  Be  it  remembered,  thai  purfive  horfes  demand  a 
pundSilious  regulaiity  in  phyfic  and  exercife. 

The  difeafe  may  probably  have  arifen  from  want  of 
timely  evacuation,  io  that  occafional  phyfic  and  bleed- 
ing ffiould  not  be  neglefcfed.  Mercurial  phyfic  is  indi- 
cated, being  powerfully  deobftruent,  perhaps  the  faliiic 
courfe,  from  its  diuretic  effects,  may  be  peculiarly  ufe- 
ful  in  this  cafe.  \  late  writer  on  the  althma,  fecms  to 
place  the  whole  dependance  for  a  cure,  in  the  almoft 
total  abftinence  from  liquids.  It  would  be  madnefs  to 
glut  a  brok'cn-winded  lioifc  with  water,  but  I  never  faw 


fuch  take  the  fmallcft  harm  from  a  moderate  proportion 
of  it,  ficquently  given  ;  and  perhaps  the  only  reafon 
why  they  are  particularly  greedy  ot  drink  is,  becaufc  it 
is  a  received  notion,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  without 
it.  Give  as  little  hay  as  pofiible,  and  that  of  thehardeft 
and  beft  kind,  on  the  ground,  or  in  a  bafket ;  maflie.s, 
and  an  e.xtra  quantity  of  corn.  Carrots  ares^fpecific  in 
the  cafe.  If  the  patient  be  even  but  a  middling  cart- 
horfe,  it  will  pay  to  keep  him  to  this  regimen,  inllead 
of  the  common  garbage  diet.  A  conftaiit  run  in  up- 
land paflure,  where  the  bite  is  not  too  laige,  fuits  thefe 
horfes  beft;  but  if  once  allowed  this,  there  feems  a  ne- 
cefllty  for  it  ever  after,  for  if  taken  entirely  into  the 
liable  again,  their  malady  becomes  intolerable.  It  is 
\rell  known,  although  not  always  remembered,  that 
afihmatic  ho»fes  fhould  be  put  to  their  fpeed  by  degrees, 
and  that  they  are  incapable  of  any  violent  extremes. 
Out  of  refpcd  to  the  druggifts,  I  fliall  fct  down  a  few 
prefcriptions. 

The  following  is  Bracken's fuccedaneum  for  Gib- 
son's too  expenfive  balls,  and  even  this  is  expenfive 
enough  of  conicience,  in  proportion  to  the  good  it  is  like 
to  operate,  although  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
contrive  a  better  form.  It  muft  be  remembered,  that 
medicines  intended  to  open  obftru61ions  in  the  lungs, 
have  the  whole  tour  of  the  circulation  to  make,  and 
that  they  have  not  the  power,  as  the  farriers  fuppofe, 
immediately  to  enter  the  doors  of  the  difeafe,  and  ejeft 
the  tenant. 

Recipe.  Half  a  pound  cordial  ball,  if  it  be  too  dry, 
add  half  a  pint  fine  Florence  oil  ;  balfani  of  Peru,  two 
drachms;  anifated  balfam  of  fulphur,  three  drachms ; 
flowers  of  benj^imin,  two  drachms  and  half  :  make  the 
mafs  with  burdock  feeds  in  fine  powder.  Give  a  ball 
the  fixe  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  when  going  out  to  e.vercife. 
It  burdock  feeds  cannot  be  obtained,  I  fuppofe  liquo- 
rice powder  may  be  iubftituted  ;  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  in  a  regular  flable  to  make  a  referve  of  that  feed, 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

Or,  One  pound  cordial  ball  ;  powdered  fquill.s  and 
Barbadoes  tar,  two  ounces  each ;  make  up  the  mais 
with  honey. 

Or,  Antimony  in  the  fined  powder,  eight  ounces  ; 
brimftone  powdered,  four  ountes  ;  gum  animoniacum, 
pounded  garlic,  and  hard  fope,  each  four  ounces  ;  Ve- 
nice turpentine,  three  ounces;  uiufeeds,  bay  berries, 
and  linfeed,  in  powder,  two  ounces  each  ;  make  the 
pafte  with  honey,  and  oxymt-l  of  iquills.  Give  a  ball 
daily  for  a  month  ;  omit  a  month,  and  then  repeat, 
having  a  Ifritt  care  as  to  regimen.  This  is  my  favour- 
ite form,  but  I  do  not  promife  it  (liall  cure  a  broken 
wind  ;  1  will  engage,  however,  that  it  will  mitigate 
the  fymptoms  of  that  difeafe,  and  render  the  horfe 
more  ufeful :  it  is  alfo  an  excellent  preventive  when 
the  danger  is  apprehended.  Soften  the  ammoniacuin 
by  pouring  a  little  vinegar  upon  it,  letting  it  Hand 
twelve  hours  ;  pick  out  aiiv  imall  ffones  or  foulnefs, 
and  pound  it  by  itfelf ;  peel  the  garlic,  add,  and  pound 
it  witli  the  gum. 

Or,  A  courfe  of  tar-water,  about  four  times  the 
ftrength  of  the  common  ;  a  quart  or  two  given  in  the 
horfe's  drink. 

The 
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The  vitriol  of  copper,  joined  with  emetic  tartar,  has 
formerly  fuccee<!ed  in  a  few  inflanccs  of  inveterate  afth- 
nia,  when  every  other  known  remedy  had  laiied. 

The  cafe  of  pulmonar)'  abl'cefs  in  horfes  miift  furely 
be  hopclefs,  as  well  from  the  common  reafon  ot  the 
difficulty  of  etfed^ing  union  of  divided  parts,  where  in- 
cellant  motion  takes  place,  as  the  confideratipn,  that 
the  conftant  labour  expedfed  from  the  horfes  flill  en- 
hances the  difficulty.  If  any  remedy,  it  mufl  be  pure 
air  in  upland  pallijre;  the  patient  to  have  no  difturb- 
ance  for  at  leall  twelve  months.  There  are  fomc  tew 
inftances  of  a  mare  breeding,  although  evidently  afth- 
matic,  and  with  a  difcharge  from  the  noltrils.  La  Fosse 
relates  that  a  horfe,  in  the  worft  rtage  of  the  glanders, 
covered  a  mare  ,  and  it  is  probable  a  glandered  mare 
would  breed. 

BROOK  HAWKING,  is  a  fport  that  is  managed 
with  the  gerfulcoii  and  jerkin,  the  haggard  falcon,  and 
tb.e  taifel  gciule. 

There  are  in  many  places  ponds  enclofed  with  woods, 
buflies,  and  the  like  obfcurities,  fo  that  they  are  con- 
L-iaied  from  paifengers,  and  fuch  places  ducks  much  re- 
fort  to. 

For  the  training  up  a  hawk  to  take  them,  obferve 
the  toUowing  directions  : 

The  hawk  being  m  all  points  ready  to  fly,  be  pro- 
vided with  two  or  three  live  train  ducks,  and  let  a  man 
lie  concealed  in  fome  bufh  bv  the  pond  with  them  ;  fo 
that  when  you  come  to  the  place,  and  the  hawk  being 
ready  for  the  fudden  flight,  beat  the  bufli  where  the 
man  lies  concealed  with  the  ducks,  with  a  pole,  who 
muft  feud  forth  one  of  them,  to  the  end  that  the  hawk 
may  think  it  is  put  up  by  you,  and  if  fhe  takes  it  with  a 
courage  reward  her  well. 

This  is  the  way  to  train  up  a  gofs-hawk  to  catch  a 
fowl  at  fowce. 

The  hawk  being  trained  to  this,  you  may  boldly  go 
with  her  to  the  ponds  where  the  fowl  lies,  and  creeping 
clofe  to  the  place  raife  them  by  beating  about  with  a 
pole,  and  when  any  nfe,  let  go  your  hawk  from  your  fifl, 
and  if  Ihe  feize,  let  her  take  pleafure  thereon  and  reward 
her  well. 

It  is  very  neceflary  to  have  a  fpanicl  with  you  :  for  ii 
the  hawk  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fport,  flie  will  be 
fo  nimble  at  the  catch,  that  they  will  fall  into  the  water 
together,  and  by  that  means  the  fowl  will  go  to  plunge, 
io  that  then  the  fpaniel  will  be  of  good  fcrvice  and  will 
not  difpleafe  the  hawk. 

BROOD,  the  young  of  fifh  or  fowls.  The  brood 
of  fea-filh  is  fpawncd,  and  lies  in  Hill  waters,  where  it 
may  have  roil  to  receive  nouri(hment,  and  grow  to  per- 
fection ;  and  here  it  is  often  deltroyed  by  weirs,  draw- 
nets,  or  nets  with  canvafs,  or  fuch  engines  at 
the  bottom  ot  them,  in  harbours,  havens  and 
creeks. 

BROOK,  a  little  river  or  fmall  current  of  water; 
and  is  dilhnguifhcd  from  a  river,  by  flowing  only  at 
particular  feafons,  whereas  a  rivei  flows  at  all  times. 

BROUiLLL'.R,  is  when  a  horfc  is  put  to  any  manage, 
plunges,  travcrfes,  and  appears   in  difordcr.      Hence 
they  fay, 
I'his  gentleman  is  not  maftcr  of  his  Icg^,  he  makes 


his  horfe  brouiller,  i.  e.  he  makes  him.  traverfe  and  caft 
down  his  head,  the  fpiir  being  too  hard  for  him. 

BROW -ANTLER,  that  branch  of  a  deer's  horn 
next  the  head. 

BRUISES  OF  JoiKTS  IN  Cattle. — The  cure  : 
Anoint  them  with  the  oil  of  fpike,  then  bind  up  the 
bruifed  or  broken  joint  with  a  poultice,  made  of  iiial- 
lows,  groundlcl,  and  betony,  beaten  with  hog's  lard, 
and  fried  in  it,  applying  it  as  hot  as  can  be. 

BUCK.  In  his  firfl  year,  is  called  a  fawn  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  a  pricker;  the  third,  a  forrel ;  the  fourth,  a  fore; 
the  fitth,  a  buck  of  the  firll  head  ;  and  the  fi-xth,  a 
great  buck.  This  bead  is  common  in  moft  countries, 
being  as  corpulent  as  a  hart,  but  in  fize  refembling 
more  a  roe,  except  in  colour:  the  males  have  horns, 
which  they  lofe  )early  ;  the  females  none  at  all.  As 
tor  the  colour,  it  is  very  different ;  however,  they  are 
moftly  branded  and  faiidy,  with  a  black  lift  all  along 
the  back.  Their  flefh  is  excellent  for  nouriflmient.  , 
BUCK  HUNTING.  Having  under  the  article 
HART  treated  largely,  as  to  their  nature,  and  the 
ways  of  hunting  them,  there  needs  the  lefs  to  be  faid 
as  to  hunting  the  buck,  and  the  rules  tor  taking  him  ; 
tor  he  that  can  hunt  a  hart  or  ilag  well,  will  not  hunt 
a  buck  ill. 

Belides,  fallow  deer  being  common  among  us,  and 
thofe  ufually  in  parks  and  enclofuresof  divers  lituatioixs 
and  ilaiures,  different  from  one  another;  it  would  be  a 
dilEcult  talk  to  give  inllructions  for  every  particu- 
lar. 

And  indeed  it  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of  every  keeper 
of  parks,  isfc.  to  underltand  the  nature  and  craft  of  his 
deer  in  hunting  ;  all  which  are  to  be  acquired  by  ex- 
perience more  than  reading  ;  however  I  fliall  concifely 
inform  you  of  what  relates  to  buck-hunting  as  now 
praftifed. 

There  is  no  fuch  fkill  and  art  required  in  lodging  a 
buck,  as  in  harbouring  a  hart  or  Hag,  nor  fo  much 
drawing  after,  but  vou  may  judge  by  the  view,  and  ob- 
lerve  what  grove  or  coppice  he  enters  ;  for  a  buck  does 
not  wander  up  and  down  as  the  hart,  por  change  his 
layer  fo  often,  or  ufe  fo  many  croilings,  doublings, 
fluffs,  and  devices,  nor  doth  he  fice  fo  far  before  the 
hounds,  but  avoids  the  highway  and  open  plaices,  as 
much  as  he  can  ;  he  is  not  fo  crafty  or  fo  ffrong  to 
beat  a  river,  or  to  (fay  fo  long  at  loll ;  neither  is  he  fo 
tree  to  take  a  great  river,  nor  mu(f  it  be  deep  ;  but 
being  clofe  hunted,  he  will  flee  into  fuch  ftrong  coverts 
as  he  is  accuflomcd  to,  and  it  has  been  obfcrveJ,  that 
fomc  bucks  that  have  leaped  over  a  park  pale,  after  a 
ring  or  two,  have  returned  ot  thcnifelves,  chuling  rather 
to  die  where  they  have  been  acquainted,  than  in  a 
llrange  place. 

The  buck  groans  and  trots  as  the  hart  bcllcth,  and 
with  a  worfe  noife  and  rattling  in  the  thro.it ;  leaps 
lighter  at  the  rut  than  the  (lag;  neither  will  thcle  two 
bealls  come  near  one  another's  layer,  and  they  have 
Icldom  or  never  any  other  relays,  than  the  old 
hounds. 

They  alfo  herd  more  than  tiic  hart  does,  and  lie  in 
the  dried  places,  though  if  they  arc  at  large  iliey  herd 
but  little  from  AJny  to  Augnjl. 

Now 
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Now  the  greateft  fubtlety  a  huntfman  needs  to  ufe  in 
hunting  the  Duck,  is  to  have  a  care  ol  hunting  counter 
or  change,  bccaul'e  of  the  plenty  uf  fallow  deer  that  ufcd 
to  come  more  direttly  upon  the  hounds  than  the  red 
deer  docs. 

The  doe  begins  to  fawn  about  the  end  of  May,  and 
continues  till  AUdJummir. 

The  bucks  mew  or  flied  their  horns  or  heads  every 
year  about,  or  in  ylpril,  and  part  of  May,  and  their  new 
ones  are  burniflied  about  the  end  oi  Auguji. 

The  buck  makes  his  fewmifliing  in  divers  manners 
and  forms  as  the  hart,  according  to  the  diverlity  of  food, 
and  the  time  of  the  day,  morning  and  evening,  but  they 
are  moft  commonly  round. 

The  buck  comes  in  feafon  in  July,  and  goes  out  in 
September. 

The  doe  comes  in  feafon  when  the  buck  goes  out,  and 
goes  out  at  twelfth-tide. 

In  buck-hunting  the  fame  hounds  are  ufed  as  in 
ruiming  the  flag.  In  forefls  and  chafes  as  they  lie  at 
layer,  io  they  are  hunted. 

In  parks  where  they  are  enclofed,  the  fport  is  not 
fo  diverting,  by  reafon  of  the  greater  change  and  foil, 
unlefs  they  break  out  and  run  the  country,  which  they 
feldom  do. 

But  deer  that  lie  out,  though  near  the  park,  make  for 
the  generality  better  chafes  than  foreft  deer. 

The  Keeper  Jhoot'wg  a  BUCK  to  be  run  down. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  chafe,  the  keeper  com- 
monly feletts  a  fat  buck  out  of  the  herd,  which  he 
fhoots  to  maim  hini,  and  then  he  is  run  down  by  the 
hounds. 

As  to  the  method  of  hunting  the  buck  ;  the  com- 
pany generally  go  out  very  early  for  the  benefit  of  the 
morning,  fometimes  they  have  a  deer  ready  lodged,  if 
not,  the  coverts  are  drawn  till  one  is  roufed  ;  or,  fome- 
times in  a  park  a  deer  is  pitched  upon,  and  forced  from 
the  herd,  then  more  hounds  are  laid  on  to  run  the 
chafe  ;  if  you  come  to  be  at  a  fault,  the  old  ftaunch 
hounds  are  only  to  be  relied  upon  till  you  recover  him 
again:  if  he  be  funk  and  the  hounds  thruft  him  up,  it 
is  called  an  imprime,  and  the  company  all  found  a  re- 
cheat  ;  when  he  is  run  down,  every  one  Itrivcs  to  get  in 
to  prevent  his  being  torn  by  the  hounds. 

Fallow  deer  feldom  or  never  fland  at  bay. 

He  that  firft  gets  in,  cries  hoo-up,  to  give  notice  that 
he  is  down,  and  blows  a  death.  When  the  company 
arc  all  come  in,  they  paunch  him  and  reward  tiie 
hound.s ;  and  generally  the  chief  perfon  of  quality 
amongft  tliem  takes  fay,  that  is,  cuts  his  belly  open,  to 
fee  how  fat  he  is. 

When  this  is  done,  everyone  has  a  chop  at  his  neck, 
and  the  head  being  cut  off  is  fhewn  to  the  hounds  "o  en- 
courage them  to  run  oaly  at  male  deer,  which  they  fee 
by  the  horns,  and  to  teach  them  to  bite  only  at  the  head  : 
then  the  company  all  Itanding  in  a  ring,  one  blows  a 
lingle  deatlif  which  being  done  all  blow  a  double  re- 
chcat,  a.id  fo  conclude  the  chafe  with  a  general  halloo 
of  hoo-up,  and  depart  the  held  to  their  (everai  homes, 
or  to  the  place  of  meeting  ;  and  the  hunfman,  or  feme 


[  okher,  hath  the  deer  put  acrofs  the  buttocks  of  his  horfe, 
I  and  lo  carries  him  home. 

BULL  :  the  male  of  the  cow  kind. 
One  bull  fuffices  for  fifty  cows,  fome  fay  fixty.     His 
belt  age  is  at  two,  or  from  one  to  three,  belorc  he  arrives 
at  full  growth,  when  he  grows  heavy  and  fluggifh.  Hence 
that  old  rule  among  countrymen: 

He  that  will  have  his  farm  full. 
Mull  have  an  old  cock  and  a  young  bull. 
From  that  time,  being  of  no  farther  ufe  in  breeding,  he 
is  ufually  gelt,  and  makes  what  they  call  a  bull  Itag, 
in  the  North  corruptly  a  biill-feg,  to  be  fatted  for  the 
market.  When  thefe  creatures  are  intended  to  breed, 
the  better  the  land  is,  the  larger  fort  of  bcalls  are  to  be 
chofen,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  profit.  But  of  what- 
ever fort  the  breed  is,  the  bull  (hould  always  be  of  the 
iame  country  with  the  cow,  otherwife  it  never  fucceeds 
fo  well.  The  bull  (liould  be  chofen  of  a  fharp  quick 
countenance,  with  a  forehead  broad  and  curled,  eyes 
black  and  large,  long  horns,  a  flefliy  neck,  long  and 
large  belly,  and  fmooth  hair  like  velvet;  his  breall 
fhould  be  large,  back  (traight  and  flat,  buttocks  fquarc, 
thighs  round,  legs  Itraight,  and  his  joints  fhort.  Thisfort 
of  bull  is  the  httelt  for  breed,  and  makes  the  beft  Oicn 
for  draught,  and  likewife  for  fattening. 

The  cow  ought  to  have  a  bread  forehead,  black  eyes, 
great  clean  horns,  the  neck  long  and  thin,  the  belly 
large  and  deep,  the  thighs  thick,  the  legs  round,  and 
the  joints  (hort ;  a  white,  large,  and  deep,  udder, 
with  lour  teats,  and  large  feet.  The  fize  mult  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  goodnels  of  the  land.     See  Cow, 

BULL,  Bannal,  denotes  a  bull  kept  by  a  lord, 
who  has  a  right  to  demand  all  his  tenants  to  bring  their 
cows  to  be  Icrved  by  him. 

BULL  AND  BOAR.  By  the  cuRom  of  fome 
places,  the  parfon  is  obliged  to  keep  a  bull  and  boar  lor 
the  ufe  of  his  parifliioners,  in  confideration  of  his  having 
tythes  of  calves  and  pigs,  &c. 

Bull  that  (beds  his  feed. — Remedy. 
Get  clary-leaves,  dry  them  and  pound  them  to  pow- 
der ;  then  take  the  powder  of  tanner's  bark  and  brown 
fugar-candy,  with  two  pennyworth  of  turpentine,  and 
work  the  powders  and  the  turpentine  very  well  into 
balls  as  big  as  a  great  walnut,  and  give  him  two  at  a 
time,  night  and  morning,  and  he  will  mend  prefently. 

BULL-DOG:  one  of  the  moft  fierce  and  llrong  of 
the  canine  race,  having  the  nofe  fhort,  and  the  under- 
javsr  longer  than  the  upper.  The  breed  is  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  England  :  but,  ever  fince  the  favage  cuflom 
of  bull-baiting  has  happily  been  on  the  decline,  it  has 
tuffered  neglett.  Such  is  the  ftrength  and  ferocity  of 
thefe  animals,  that  four  of  them  have  been  known  to 
matter  a  lion  ;  and  when  they  are  turned  loolc  on  a  bull, 
and  have  once  properly  feized  him,  nothing  Ihort  of  the 
lofs  of  life,  or  the  giving  way  of  the  part,  can  dif- 
engage  them.  While  that  barbarous  amufement  con- 
tinued in  vogue,  various  inftances  of  lavage  fortitude 
have  occurred  in  the  teats  of  this  breed,  which  v/ould 
fearcely  be  credited  in  countries  where  the  diveriions 
are  more  r,:;ional  and  elegant. 

BULLFINCH,    a  cage  bird;  bat  has  neither  fong 
nor  whiitle  of  his  own,  but  is  very  apt  to  learn  if  taught. 

BULLHLAD, 
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BULLHEAD,  or  MILLER's  THUMB;  a  fidi 
that  has  a  broad  head,  and  wide  mouth,  with  broad 
fins  near  the  eyes,  and  has  many  under  the  belly  ;  and 
indeed  of  teeth,  has  rough  lips,  which  alTift  him  in 
napping  at  the  bait  :  he  has  alio  fins  on  his  back,  and 
one"  below  the  bellv,  and  his  tail  is  round,  and  his 
body  all  over  covered  with  whitifli,  blackifh,  and 
brownifh  fpots :  they  begin  to  fpawn  about  April,  and 
ate  full  of  fpawn  all  the  fummer  feafon. 

The  manner  of  fifliing  for  them  is  as  follows : 

The  common  abode  or  haunt  of  this  fi(h  is  in  holes, 
among  ftones,  in  clear  wa'fer,  in  fummer  ;  but  in  win- 
ter they  take  up  their  quarters  with  the  eels  in  mud. 
They  are  a  fimple  and  lazy  fi(h,  and  are  eafily  caught 
in  fummer,  and  you  may  fee  him  in  hot  weather  fun- 
ning himfclf  on  \  flat  aravelly  ftone,  upon  which  you 
may  put  your  hook,  which  mud  be  baited  with  a  very 
fmall  worm  near  the  mouth,  and  he  will  very  feldoni 
refufe  the  bait,  fo  that  the  mofl  bungling  angler  may 
take  him.  It  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  ti(h  for  tafte  ;  but 
of  fo  ill  a  fliape,  that  many  women  do  not  care  to 
drefs  it. 

BURN  in  a  bull's  pizzle,  or  in  a  cow's  matrix— For 
a  burnt  bull,  you  muft  firft  call  him  and  pull  out  his 
pi'izle,  then  walh  both  his  flieath  and  that  with  v.-hite- 
wine  vinegar ;  then  take  the  juice  of  houfeleek,  burnt 
allum,  honey,  and  the  juice  of  lettuce  ;  blend  all  to- 
gether, and  anoint  the  bull's  pizzle  about  three  times, 
and  he  will  mend. 

And,  for  the  cow,  you  may  walh  and  anoint  her 
bearing,  and  fhe  will  mend. 

BURNISH:  deer  are  faid  to  burnifh  their  heads, 
when  rubbing  off  a  white  downy  (kin  from  their  horns 
againft  a  tree:  they  thrull  them,  as  is  faid,  into  a  red- 
difh  earth,  to  give  them  a  new  colour  and  luRre. 

BURR,  the  round  knob  of  a  horn  next  a  deer's 
head. 

BURROCK,  is  a  finall  weir  or  dam,  where  wheels 
arc  laid  in  a  river  for  taking  of  fi(h. 

BURROWS,  holes  in  a  warren  which  ferve  as  a 
covert  for  hares,  rabbets,  i^c. 

BUSTARD,  a  kind  of  great  fluggidi  fowl. 

BUTTERS,  is  an  inftrument  of  fteel,  fitted  to  a 
wooden  handle,  with  which  they  pare  the  foot,  or  cut 
the  hoof  of  a  horfc. 

BUTTON,  of  the  reins  of  a  bridle  in  a  ring'bf  lea- 
ther with  the  reins  paffed  through  it,  which  runs  all 
along  the  length  ot  the  reins.  To  put  a  horfe  under 
the  button  is,  when  a  horfe  is  ftoppcd  without  a  rider 
up(;n  his  back,  the  reins  being  laid  on  his  neck,  and  the 
buttons  lowered  fo  faR  down,  that  the  reins  bring  in 
.  the  horfe's  head,  and  fix  it  to  the  true  poliurc  of  car- 
riage. It  is  not  only  the  horfcs  which  arc  managed  in 
the  hand,  that  mull  be  put  under  the  button,  for  the 
method  muft  be  taken  with  fuch  horfes,  before  they  are 
backed. 

CAD-BAIT,  a  worm,  good  bait  for  trout. 
CADDOW,  a  bird,  othcrwife  called  a  chough, 
or  jack-daw. 

CADENCE,  is  an  cqiird  meafure  or  proportion, 
obfcrvcd  by  a  horfe  in  all  his  motions,  when  he  is  tho- 


rouglily  managed,  and  works  juflly  at  gallop,  tirra  a 
term,  and  tlie  airs  :  fo  that  his  times  or  motions  have 
an  equal  regard  to  one  another  :  that  one  does  not  em- 
brace, or  take  in  more  ground  than  another,  and  that 
the  horfe  obfcrves  the  ground  regularly. 

Horfemcn  fay.  This  horfe  works  always  upon  the  fame 
cadence  ;  he  follows  the  cadence  ;  he  does  not  change  his 
cadence;  he  remains  equally  between  the  two  heels. 

He  is  fine  and  gentle  in  all  his  aids;  and  when  put 
to  the  manage,  he  never  interrupts  his  cadence. 

This  horle  has  fo  fine  a  mouth,  and  works  with  fo 
much  liberty  in  his  (houlders  and  haunches,  that  he 
keeps  his  cadence  with  great  facility  :  nay,  he  takes  a 
very  good  cadence  upon  his  airs,  without  llepping  falfe, 
without  jumbling,  and  works  equally  in  both  hands. 
See  Counter-Time  and  Time. 

CADEVV,  the  (traw-worm,  an  infedl  ufed  as  a  bait 
in  angling. 

Cadge,  a  round  frame  of  wood,  upon  which  fal- 
coners carry  their  hawks. 

CAGE  FOR  Partridges;  a  device  to  keep  them 
in,  and  of  which  theie  are  feveral  forts. 

We  fliall  begin  with  that  invented  to  contain  a  Ifen 
partridge,  and  lerves  to  call  cock  partridges  to  her  in 
order  to  take  them.     See  Plate  III.     Fig.  2. 

This  cage  is  pretty  enough,  takes  up  but  little  room, 
is  very  portable,  and  is  little  feen  :  'tis  made  of  an  old 
hat,  whofe  brim  is  cut  of,  and  the  bottom  is  wood, 
which  fliuts  and  opens,  to  put  in  and  take  out  the  part- 
ridge ;  and  a  hole  mull  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hat,  which  is  uppermoft,  through  which  the  bird  putJ 
out  its  head  to  call. 

You  have  alfo  a  hook  at  it,  made  of  a  thick  iron 
wire,  to  hang  the  cage  upon  as  there  is  occafion ;  and 
you  mufi:  make  one  or  two  at  the  place  marked  V,  to  the 
end  the  bird  may  eat  and  drink  ;  and  therefore  a  piece 
of  wood  is  fadened  or  nailed  at  the  door  below,  of 
about  hall  a  foot  in  length,  pointed  at  the  ends,  in  or- 
der to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  that  fo  the  cage  may  be 
kept  in  good  order  when  you  have  a  mind  to  ufe  it. 

This  fort  of  cage  is  very  proper  tor  the  purpofc  de- 
figned. 

And  yet  you  keep  the  partridge  in  it  only  when  you 
carry  it  to  call  :  fer  in  the  day-time  you  are  to  keep 
them  in  a  great  cage,  or  room. 

The  following  figures  reprefent  other  forts  of  cages; 
and  the  moll  common  is  that  wc  arc  about  to  defcribc 
next,  and  may  in  fhort  ferve  for  a  model  to  make 
others  by. 

The  cage  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  the  bottom  of  a 
cafk,  marked  with  the  letters  AHC,  and  BGD,  cut 
round  at  the  top,  AB. 

They  Ihould  be  nine  inches  long,  and  a  foot  broad  ; 
they  fallen  them  at  the  lower  part  to  another  piece  of 
wood  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
in  length  :  you  have  a  lalh,  or  hnaU  wooden  ligature 
at  top,  marked  with  the  letters  AB,  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  and  thick  ;  which 
is  nailed  to  two  round  boards,  in  order  to  keep  them 
together :  you  mull  cover  the  void  part  of  the  cage 
with  a  green,  or  fomc  dark  grey-coloured  cloth,  in- 
clining to  brown,  and  tacked  with  fmall  nails ;  leave 
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tvfo  or  three  holes  at  top,  for  the  partiiiige  to  put  her 
head  tlirough,  when  (lie  lias  a  mind  to  call  or  hearken. 

A  little  door  muft  be  made  at  F,  one  of  the  end 
boards  ;  for  example,  at'  that  marked  with  No.  I.  that 
you  may  put  in,  and  take  out  the  birds :  you  muft 
make  two  openings  in  the  other  board,  as  you  fee  rc- 
prcfeiited  by  the  letter  H,  they  muft  be  long  and  nar- 
row, that  the  partridge  may  be  able  to  cat  and  drink  : 
you  muft  faften  a  thong,  girth,  or  cor3,  to  the  ends 
AB,  and  put  the  fame  about  your  neck,  when  yoii  have 
»  mind  to  carry  the  cage  from  one  place  to  another. 

You  may  obfcrve  the  reft  from  Plate  III. 

We  prefcnt  you  next  with  another  very  ufeful  fort 
of  cage  for  the  bird,  when  wild,  becaufe  (lie  will  llnig- 
gle  in  the  carriage,  and  be  fo  fatigued  when  you  come 
to  the  dcfigncd  place  (as  has  been  frequently  experi- 
enced') that  (he  will  not  vouchfafe  to  call  :  fu  )ou  mud 
be  obliged  to  fet  the  cage  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  ufe 
her  the  next  morning;  becaule  a. fox,  or  fome  other 
voracious  animal,  may  kill  the  bird  :  here  is  a  cage  fet 
forth  by  two  figures  ;  the  fecond  fliews  you  the  parti- 
cular parts;  and  it  is  not  yet  covered  with  iron  wire, 
as  it  ought  to  be  when  it  is  compleat  :  you  therefore 
ake  the  model  by  it. 

You  muft  take  two  boards,  EGAD,  and  FHYC, 
each  of  them  about  fifteen  inches  fquare,  and  have  two 
bows  of  thick  iron  wire,  made  like  a  door,  or  rather 
like  the  two  boards  at  the  ends  of  the  preceding  cage  ; 
nail  both  the  boards  at  the  ends  of  the  two  fquare 
boards,  and  fix  a  board  over,  ot  the  fame  breadth  as 
the  other  two,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  fquare  ;  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  fide  of  the  bows  which  is  fquare,  may 
be  level  with  the  great  board  ;  then  few  the  cloth  over 
the  two  bows,  in  order  to  form  a  cage,  quite  the  fame 
as  the  fecond  above ;  between  the  two  boards,  A  K, 
B  Y,  fo  that  the  three  boards  are  extended  quite  round 
about,  three  or  four  fingers  breadth  over  ;  and  pieces 
of  wood,  as  at  G  H  E  F,  mufl  be  placed  at  all  the  cor- 
ners to  keep  the  fides  tight,  and  bind  the  cloth  in  the 
middle;  then  cover  the  whole  with  brafs  or  iron  wire, 
of  the  thicknefs  of  a  common  little  pin  ;  and  to  ac- 
commodate your  bird  with  food,  you  muft  have  a  fraall 
drawer,  or  little  trough,  with  an  eating  and  drinking- 
place,  at  the  fide  C,  between  the  cage  and  iron  wire, 
at  the  little  letter  a  ;  and  therefore  that  cloth  fide  of  the 
■cage  adjoining  to  the  feeding-place,  muft  be  open  with 
bars,  fo  dhlanced  from  each  other,  that  the  partridge 
may  eafily  put  her  head  between  them  in  order  to  eat 
and  drink. 

CALADE,  or  Basse  :  is  the  defcent,  or  Hoping 
declivity  of  a  rifing  manage  ground  ;  being  a  Imall 
eminence,  upon  which  we  ride  down  a  horfe  feveral 
times,  putting  him  to  a  fhort  gallop,  with  his  fore- 
^lams  in  the  air,  to  make  him  learn  to  ply  and  blend 
his  haunches,  and  form  his  flop  upon  the  aids  ot  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  the  ftay  of  the  bridle,  and  the  ca- 
veffon,  feafonablv  given  :  for  without  thole  aids  he 
■would  throw  hinifclt  too  much  upon  his  fhoulders,  and 
not  bend  his  haunches. 

Horfemen  fay,  Work  your  horfe  in  a  calade,  after 
the  Italian  way  ;'  ride  him  flriiight,  and  then  you  make 
good  ufe  of  the  calade. 


Tiicfc  calades  will  difcourage  your  horfe,  and  per- 
haps  ruin  his  hams  ;  for  you  have  pitched  upon  too 
deep  a  declivity  :  and  befides,  you  do  not  make  the  aids 
of  the  bridle  accord  with  tliofe  of  the  calves  of  your 
legs. 

C^.LF;  the  young  of  the  cow  kind,  an  annual  too 
well  known  to  require  a  particular  dcfcription. 

To  breed  calves  to  make  young  hulls,  take  no  one 
that  was  calved  within  the  prime,  wliich  is  counted 
five  days'aftcr  the  change  of  tbc  moon ;  for  then  they 
are  not  good  to  keep,  but  to  eat  or  to  fell.  Among  a 
hundred  calves,  two  are  fufhcient  to  keep  for  bulls  ;  as 
tor  the  reft,  it  will  be  beft  to  geld  them. 

It  will  be  well  for  hulbandmen  to  rear  as  many  calves 
as  they  can  conveniently  keep,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  flock  ;  and  let  thefe  chiefly  be  thole  that  may  fall 
between  Cnmlkmai  and  Muy,  for  in  that  fcafon  their 
milk  may  be  bell  Ipared,  and  by  tliat  time  there  will 
be  fufficient  grals  to  wean  them,  and  by  the  winter 
following  they  will  have  llrength  lufScient  to  preferve 
them  from  being  hurt  among  other  cattle,  if  they  have 
now  and  then  iomc  fmall  help ;  and  alio  b}'  y«w  the 
dams  will  be  readier  to  take  the  bull,  and  to  bring  other 
calves  in  the  times  aforefaid  ;  and,  if  a  cow  tarry  till 
after  Altty  before  fhe  calves,  the  calf  will  be  too  weak 
the  winter  following,  and  the  dam  will  not  be  fo  ready 
to  take  bull  again,  but  thereby  oftentimes  grows  bar- 
ren. Alfo,  to  rear  a  calf  after  Michaelmas ,  and  to 
keep  the  dam  at  her  meat,  as  they  do  in  fome  countries, 
would  be  expenfive  in  the  winter-time  ;  and  a  cow 
abroad  will  give  more  milk  with  a  little  grafs  than  with 
fodder,  lying  in  the  elofe  houfe,  or  fed  with  hay  or 
ftraw,  remaining  in  the  ftall ;  for  the  dry  and  hard 
meat  diminifhes  much  more  milk  than  grafs.-  As  for 
thofe  hulbandmen  that  have  fmall  paftures  or  none  at 
all,  they  muft  do  as  thcypleafe;  though,  in  my  opi- 
nion, it  would  be  better  for  them  to  fell  their  calves 
than  to  rear  them,  whereby  they  may  fave  the  milk  for 
more  profit,  and  the  cow  will  rather  go  to  the  bull  again. 
Alfo,  il  the  hufbandman  goes  w-ith  an  ox-plough,  it 
will  be  convenient  for  him  to  raife  two  or  three  cow- 
calves,  to  hold  up  his  flock,  and  it  Will  be  the  more 
profit ;  it  is  far  better  to  wean  calves  at  grafs  than  at 
hard  meat,  if  they  were  at  grafs  before  :  thofe  that  can 
have  feveral  paffures  for  their  kine  and  calves,  are 
likely  to  do  well,  and  rear  with  lefs  coif,  than  others. 
The  weaning  of  calves  with  hay  and  water  will  make 
them  have  great  bellies,  becaufe  they  do  not  ftir  to  well 
therewith  as  with  grals,  and  they  will  the  rather  rot 
when  they  come  to  grafs ;  and  in  winter  thev  Ihould  be 
put  into  houfes,  rather  than  to  reinain  abroad. 

CALF  that  Icoweretli — Take  a  pint  of  verjuice,  and- 
clay  that  is  burnt  till  it  is  red,  or  very-well  burnt  to- 
bacco pipes,  pound  them  to  powder,  and  fearlc  thent 
very  finely  ;  put  to  it  a  little  powder  of  charcoal,  then 
blend  them  together,  and  give  it  to  the  calf,  and  he 
may  be  expeded  to  mend  in  a  night's  time. 

Calf,  to  cut,  the  method  is — Caule  one  to  hold 
down  his  fore- part,  tiicn  bind  his  hinder  feet  with 
fome  cord,  half  a  yard  afunder,  alfo  let  his  fore-feet  be 
bound,  and  let  the  faid  holder  fet  both  his  knees  on 
the  calf,  nigh  to  his  legs,  and  fo  cut  him  gently,  and 
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anoint  his  flanks  with  fredi  grcnfe ;  then  nib  liis  veins 
\vii!i  fome  cold  writer  mixed  with  fah,  and  he  will  do 
well.  Some  gchl  their  calves  when  they  are  young, 
and  others  let  them  run  a  year,  or  more,  belore  they 
geld  them,  which  is  counted  more  dangerous.  Alter 
they  are  gelt,  keep  them  in  'good  pallures,  that  they 
in:iy  be  the  readier  and  ftroiigcr  to  labour  at  three  years. 
AHb,  if  the  calves  be  not  gelded  within  one  year,  they 
will  prove  great'.  It  there  grows  any  impollhume  after 
the  gelding,  burn  his  flones  to  aflies,  and  cafl  the  paw- 
tier  thereon,  and  it  will  help  him.  Some  are  more 
allrologically  given  to  obferve  feafons  and  planets, 
■when  the  moon  is  in  the  decreafe,  and  the  fign  from 
the  place :  in  fpaying,  gelding,  cutting,  or  letting 
blood,  thefe  figns  are  moil  dangerous,  if  the  moon  have 
power  o^'er  them,  as  Taurus,  Leo,  Gemini,  Virgo, 
and  the  latter  part  of  Libra  and  Scorpio  ;  alfo  the  two 
ligns  governed  under  Saturn,  as,  Capricorn  and  Aqua- 
rius ;  the  reft  are  all  good,  as  Aries,  Cancer,  Sagitari- 
us,  and  Pifces  ;  be  fure,  alfo,  that  the  moon  is  not  in 
them . 

CALF,  Camong  Hunters]  a  male  hart  or  hind  of  the 
firfl  year. 

CALKINS,  a  fort  of  horfe-fhoes  for  frofty  weather, 
and  are  apt  to  make  horfes  tread  altogether  upon  the 
toes  of  their  hind  feet,  and  trip  ;  they  alfo  occafion 
bleymes,  and  ruin  the  back  (inews ;  neverthelefs,  they 
are  neceflary  in  a  time  of  froft  ;  and  it  is  more  expedi- 
ent that  a  horfe  fliould  run  fuch  a  rifk,  than  the  rider 
fhonld  be  in  contmual  danger  of  breaking  his  limbs. 

Whenever  there  is  occafion  to  ufe  them,  order  the 
iarrier  to  pare  the  horn  a  little  low  at  the  heel,  and 
turn  down  the  fponge  upon  the  corner  of  the  anvil,  fo 
as  to  make  the  calkin  in  the  form  ot  a  hare's  ear,  which 
will  do  little  damage  ;  whereas  the  great  fquare  calkins 
quite  fpoil  the  foot. 

Calkins,  are  either  (ingie  or  double,  that  is,  at  one 
end  of  the  flioe,  or  at  both  :  thefe  lail  are  deemed  lefs 
hurtful,  as  the  horfe  can  tread  more  even. 

CALL,  (with  Hunters)  a  leffon  blown  upon  the 
horn  to  comfort  the  hounds. 

CALLS,  natural  and  artificial  ;  a  fport  praftifed 
much  during  the  wooing  feafon  of  partridges,  elpecially 
for  taking  cock  partridges  ;  for  which  they  put  a  hen 
into  a  cage,  to  call  and  bring  them  near. 

This  way  in  general  of  taking  them,  is  indeed  labo- 
rious, and  requires  much  exatinefs,  as  to  the  artifi- 
cial part,  in  imitating  their  voices;  and  you  can  coin- 
monlv  pretend  to  take  but  one  at  a  time. 

Partridges  begin  to  pair  about  February,  or  the  be- 
ginning ot  March,  if  the  weather  is  not  cold,  and  con- 
tinue in  their  wooing  till  the  end  of 'Jii/y. 

A  great  many  are  of 'opinion,  that  you  will  deflroy 
the  breed,  by  taking  the  cocks  in  this  manner  ;  but  it 
is  a  miflake,  for  they  do  more  mifchief  to  the  hens 
they  couple  with,  than  good,  hindering  thetn  to  lit  ; 
and  will  break  their  eggs,  if  they  can  hnd  them  :  and 
in  the  neli  wc  olten  find  but  i'mall  coveys  of  young 
partridges,  which  happens  lo,  becaufe  the  cock  being 
too  hot,  and  tooafliduoufly  purfuing  tlie  hen  that  would 
Uy,  flie  caimot  difengagc  herfelf  from  him,  and  get  to 
iitr  nclt ;  and  fo  chules  rather  to  lofc  her  egg,  than  go 


thither  in  fight  of  the  cock  that  would  break  all  the 
reft. 

It  is  further  to  be  obfcrvcd,  that  the  cock  never 
knows  his  hen's  neft;  and  therefore  'tis  more  eufy  to 
take  him  when  flie  fits ;  for  believing  ihe  is  loft,  he 
goes  to  the  firlt  he  meets  with. 

This  fport  may  be  praclifed  every  day  during  the 
aforefaid  wooing  feafon,  from  day-break  until  fun- 
rifing,  and  from  fun-fetting  until  night.    - 

The  Figure,  Plate  HI.  Call  I.  reprefents  the  man- 
ner how  to  make  them.  Suppofe  the  fpace  from  K  to 
1,  to  be  a  hedge  that  inclofes  fome  piece  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  other  grain  ;  fet  your  hen  partridge  in  a  thin, 
open,  fine  wire  cage,  fo  that  fhe  may  be  feen  at  a  good 
diltance  oi;t  of  the  cage  ;  the  letters  T  V  Y  is  the  fpot 
where  Hie  (hould  be  placed  ;  then  place  your  net  called 
a  hallier  ffec  Hallier)  as  you  fee  it  formed  by  the 
letters  KLA'I  NOPQ.RS,  each  part  about  twenty 
feet  diftant  from  the  cage,  then  retire  behind  the  hedge  : 
it  any  cock  partridge  on  the  ground  calls,  the  hen  will, 
preientlv  anfwer  ;  nor  will  the  cock  fail  to  come  to. 
her  ;  and  five  or  lix  will  fometmies  come  together,  and 
fight  with  each  other  juft  under  the  net,  which  of  them 
(hall  have  the  hen,  until  at  length  fome  of  them  find 
themfelves  entangled:  you  muft  not  prefently  lally 
forth  in  this  cafe,  for  perhaps  fome  more  may  bfc 
likew'ife  enfnared,  nor  can  they  foon  difengage  them- 
felves. 

The  obferving  one  caution  will  fave  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  the  fportfman  ;  and  that  is,  let  him  never 
pitch  in  any  place,  but  where  he  has  heard  fome  cock 
call ;  then  pitch  within  fixty  or  eighty  paces,  that  they 
may  be  within  hearing  of  each  other. 

Let  the  cage  be  coloured  green,  and  let  the  bars  be 
at  fuch  a  diftance,  that  the  hen  may  thrurt  out  her 
head  and  neck  to  hearken  and  call  ;  and  it  you  have 
well  trained  her  to  this  fport,  (he  will  be  induftrious 
at  it. 

But  as  for  cages  for  partridges,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  that  article. 

Having  done  with  the  natural  calls,  we  proceed  to 
the  artificial  ones. 

The  toihjwing  figures  reprefent  the  form  of  them. 
Fig.  3  and  4. 

Fhe  firft  ("hews  the  outfides,  the  fecond  the  infide ; 
they  are  beft  ma 'e  of  box,  walmi'-tree,  or  fuch  kind, 
of  hard  wood,  and  formed  of  the  bigneis  of  a  hen's  egg, 
wiih  two  ends,  A  B,  bored  through  frotn  end  to  ena  ; 
and  about  tne  middle  D  C.  thcie  miift  be  a  hole  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  fi\pence,  hollowed  within  to  the  bot- 
tom, then  have  a  pipe  of  a  fwan's  quill,  and  the  hone 
of  a  cat's  foot,  opened  at  one  end,  which  )'ou  mull 
convey  into  the  hole  A,  and  (o  thrull  it  in  the  hole  D ; 
the  other  end  of  the  bone  A,  muit  be  flopped  ;  then 
take  a  goole  quill  opened  at  both  ends,  which  muft  be 
put  in  at  the  hole  B,  until  the  end  C  be  at  the  end  D 
of  the  bone  ;  then  blowing  at  the  end  B,  you  make  the 
nolle  as  the  cock- partridge  docs;  wiiich  vaiics  much 
from  the  call  of  the  hen  :  and  you  muft  remove  farther 
or  nearer  ilic  end  C  of  the  quill,  from  and  to  the  end 
of  the  bone  B,  until  you  have  found  tlie  exaH  note  ; 
for  it  is  not  foon  done :  the  call  being  lixed,  and  you 
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expert  in  tlic  notes,  get  a  net  called  a  pocket  net,  the 
form  ol  which  is  here  defcribed.  Fig.  i.  Su  Quails 
TOR  oiHER  Calls. 

To  this  net  fix  a  pliant  flick,  of  about  four  or  five 
feet  long  ;  with  which  you  may  go  abroad  early  in  the 
moining,  and  late  in  the  evening,  or  as  occafion  fervcs: 
when  you  hear  a  partridge  call,  you  have  the  manner 
of  pitching  the  net,  and  the  placing  yourfclt"  rcprefentcd 
in  Plate  III.  For  example,  fuppole  you  hear  the 
partridge  call  at  A,  liide  yoiirCelt  flat  upon  your  belly 
at  B,  haviniT  planted  your  net  juft  in  the  way  or  lur- 
row,  between  vourlelt  and  the  partridge,  hut  within 
ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  net;  cfpecially  if  there  he 
any  bufh,  or  ae'.vantage  of  ground  to  (helter  you. 
The  way  to  let  the  net,  is  to  tie  the  packthread, 
number  i,  which  pail'es  into  the  buckle,  number 
a,  of  the  net,  into  the  end  of  the  flick,  whith  mui^ 
be  lluck  in  the  ground  :  and  fo  bending  it  like  a  bow, 
fallen  the  other  thread  to  the  faid  ftick  in  the  ground, 
to  tlie  other  fide,  or  furrow  :  having  in  like  manner 
tied  it  to  the  end  of  the  packthread,  number  3,  which 
palles  through  the  buckle,  number  4,  fo  that  the  two 
buckles  2  and  4,  may  come  pretty  near  each  other; 
then  take  one  end  of  the  pocket  net,  number  5  and  6,  I 
4nd  catl:  it  over  the  bended  ftick,  fo  that  it  may  lie 
thereon  :  the  other  end  may  lie  on  the  ground,  in  fuch 
manner,  tlvat  if  any  thing  endeavours  to  pafs  by  that 
way,  it  mull  needs  run  into  the  net. 

£very  thing  being  in  order,  and  hearing  the  partridge 
call,  you  mull  return  two  or  three  anfwers  louder  or 
fofter  according  to  the  diflance  from  whence  you  hear 
the  call,  only  as  loud  as  to  be  heard,  and  the  partridge 
•will  prefentiy  make  near  you,  then  give  him  a  foft 
call :  when  he  has  anlwered  the  firll  call,  he  will  begin 
to  run,  asd  coming  near  the  net,  will  make  a  little 
paufe,  and  ruQi  on,  fo  that  the  upper  part  will  fall  on 
him,  and  entangle  him  ;  then  take  him  out,  and  you 
may  be  able  to  take  feveral  after  this  method :  but  this 
■way  of  taking  them  lafls  only  during  the  time  of  their 
breeding,  which  is  /Ipril,  May,  June,  and  July. 

There  is  another  way  of  takmg  partridges  with  the 
call  and  a  broad  net :  having  lound  out  )  our  partridge 
with  a  call  as  aforefaid,  pitch  your  broad  net,  which 
fhould  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  yards  long,  and  feven  or 
eight  deep  ;  fpread  this  over  the  ground  near  them,  the 
length  ways  to  them,  then  peg  down  the  net  on  all 
fides,  except  that  towards  them,  and  raife  it  up  in 
the  midfl,  by  a  ftick  about  four  feet  long,  with  a  notch 
in  the  top,  the  better  to  ho'.d  the  line  or  net  from  flip- 
ping, and  bend  the  ilick  from  the  net  to  make  it  ftifier, 
■which  ftick  mull  be  (luck  into  the  ground  the  better  to 
hold. 

When  you  have  in  this  manner  fixed  your  net,  you 
mull  cither  have  a  natural  or  artificial  llalking-horfe 
to  drive  them  iiito  your  net,  but  the  natural  one  is  re- 
puted the  befl,  if  trained  up  for  the  fport. 

CANARY-BIRD,  an  admired  finging-bird,  of  a 
grecnifh-yellow  colour,  that  takes  its  name  from  the 
place  troin  whence  they  came,  viz.  from  the  Canary- 
ijles,  and  no  where  elle;  but  of  late  years,  there  is  a 
fort  of  birds,  that  are  brought  in  abundance  from 
Germany,  efpecjally  from  Tinl,  and  arc  therefore  called 


German  birds ;  being  a  much  better  fort  than  the  otiicr, 
though  their  originals  are  fuppofcd  to  h.ave  been  firlt 
broueht  from  (he  lame  place. 

Theic  birds,  that  is,  the  cocks,  never  grow  fat,  and 
thev  cannot  be  dillinguiflied  by  fome  country  people 
from  common  green  birds;  though  the  catiary-birds 
are  much  luflicr,  have  a  longer  tail,  and  difier  much  in 
t!ie  heaving  of  the  naffages  of  the  throat,  when  they  fing. 
But  to  make  a  right  choice  of  this  bird,  and  to  know 
when  he  has  a  good  long  ;  in  the  firfl  place,  let  him  be 
a  long  bird,  Handing  flraight,  and  not  crouching,  but 
fprightly  like  a  fparrow-hawk,  Handing  with  lite  and 
boldnefs,  and  not  (ubjeft  to  be  fearful. 

Thcfe  birds  being  fo  much  ellcemed  for  their  pleafing 
fong,  are  fometimes  fold  at  a  high  price,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  thegoodnefs  and  excellency  of  their  notes, 
there  being  a  great  difference  in  them. 

It  is  very  ad\ifable  before  you  buy,  firfl  to  hear 
them  fing,  for  tlie  buyer  will  then  pleafe  his  ears ;  for 
one  fancies  a  long  bird,  another  a  very  liarfh  bird,  if 
he  be  not  lb  fweet :  though  undoubtedly  the  bed  ca- 
nary-bird, in  general,  is  that  w  hich  has  the  moft  variety 
of  notes,  and  holds  out  in  fingiiig  the  lontjeft. 

.In  order  to  know  whether  a  bird  is  in  health  before 
you  buy  him,  take  him  out  of  the  ftorc  cage,  and  put 
him  in  a  clean  cage  fingly,  and  it  he  ftand  up  boldly, 
without  crouching  or  fhrinking  in  his  feathers,  and 
look  with  a  brifk  eye,  and  not  fubjefl  to- clap  his  head 
under  his  wing,  it  is  a  fign  that  he  is  in  good  health 
but  yet  he  may  be  an  unhealthy  bird. 

But  the  greatefl  matter  is  to  obf^rve  his  dunging  ;  if 
he  bolts  his  tail  like  a  nightingale  after  he  lias  dunged, 
it  is  a  great  fign  that  he  is  not  in  pcrfcft  health  ; 
though  he  may  fing  at  prelent,  and  look  pretty  brifk, 
you  may  afi'ure  yourfelf,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he 
will  be  fick  ;  but  if  his  dung  be  very  thin  like  water, 
or  of  a  flimy  white  without  any  black  in  it,  it  is  a  fign 
of  approaching  death. 

When  a  canary-bird  is  in  pcrfedl  health,  his  dung 
lies  round  and  hard,  with  a  fine  white  on  the  outfidc, 
and  dark  within,  dries  quickly,  and  the  larger  the 
dung  is,  the  better,  fo  that  be  long,  round,  and  hard: 
but  as  to  a  feed-bird,  he  very  -feldom  dungs  fo  hard, 
unlefs  he  be  very  young. 

Canary-birds  are  fubjefl  to  many  difeafes,  as  impoft- 
humes,  which  affeft  the  head,  and  caufe  them  to  fall 
fuddenly  from  the  perch,  and  die  in  a  fliort  time,  if 
not  fpeedily  cured. 

The  molt  approved  medicine,  is  an  omtment  made 
of  frclh  butter  and  capon's  greafe,  melted  together, 
with  which  anoint  the  top  of  the  bird's  head,  for  two 
or  three  days  together,  and  it  will  diflblve  it,  and  cure 
him  ;  but  it  you  have  let  it  alone  too  long,  then  after 
you  have  anointed  him  three  or  lour  times,  fee  whether 
the  place  of  his  head  be  foft,  and  if  fo,  open  it  gentl\- 
and  let  out  the  matter,  which  will  bo  like  the  yolk  of 
an  egg ;  when  you  have  done  this,  anoint  the  place, 
and  this  will  immediately  cure  him. 

And  if  you  find  the  impoflhunic  at  any  time  return, 
do  as  before  direfted  ;  yon  muft  alfo  give  him  figs,  and 
in  his  water  let  him  have  a  fiice  or  two  of  liquorice, 
with  white  fugar-tandy. 
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Seme  arc  fo  curious  as  to  breed  thefe  birds  in  Etiglatid,  l 
and  they  have  excelled  all  others.  For  the  ordering  ot' 
thcfe  birds  when  ihey  begin  to  build,  or  arc  intended  for 
breeding,  make  a  convenient  c;ige,  or  prepare  a  room 
that  may  be  fit  lor  that  purpofe,  taking  care  to  let  it 
have  an  opening  towards  the  rifing  of  the  fun  ;  where 
vou  niuft  have  a  piece  of  wire,  thdt  they  may  have 
cgrefs  and  regrels  at  their  pleafure:  when  this  has 
been  done  fet  up  lome  brooms,  either  heath  or  frail, 
in  the  corners  of  it^  opening  them  in  the  middle,  and  if 
the  room  be  pretty  high  two  or  three  yew  trees  may  be 
fet  up,  but  not  too  near,  as  the  birds  will  not  endure 
to  fee  thcmfelves  fo  near  each  other's  nefts  ;  as  the 
cock  and  hen  will  be  apt  to  fly  on  an  hen  tliat  is  not 
matched  to  them,  when  they  fee  them  near  their  nell, 
which  many  times  caufes  the  fpoiling  of  their  eggs  and 
young  ones. 

In  the  next  place  you  muft  caufa  fomething  to  be 
made  fo  convenient,  and  of  fuch  bignefs  as  may  hold 
meat  a  confiderable  time,  that  you  may  not  be  difturb- 
ing  them  continually,  and  a  proper  veliel  for  water 
alio  ;  and  the  place  where  the  feed  is  intended  to  be 
put,  muft  be  io  ordered  that  it  may  hang  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  mice,  for  they  are  dellroyers  of  them: 
vou  mull  likewifc  prepare  fome  Ituif  of  feveral  forts  of 
things,  fuch  as  cotton,  wool,  fmall  dead  grafs,  elk's 
hair,  and  a  long  fort  of  mofs  that  grows  along  by 
ditch  fides,  or  in  the  woods,  for  them  to  build  their 
nefts  with. 

Dry  them  well  before  you  put  them  together,  then 
mingle  all  well,  and  put  them  up  into  a  net  like  a 
cabbage-net,  hanging  it  fo  that  they  may  with  cafe  pull 
it  out. 

You  muft  alfo  fet  perches  about  the  room,  and  if  it  be 
large  enough  fet  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  it,  that  fo  they 
may  take  the  more  pleafure  ;  and  always  remember  to 
proportion  your  birds  according  to  the  largenels  ot  the 
room,  and  rather  let  it  be  under  flocked  than  over 
flocked,  for  they  are  birds  that  love  their  liberty. 

When  you  perceive  them  to  begin  to  build  and  carry 
fluff,  give  them  once  a  day,  or  in  two  days  at  leaft,  a 
little  greens  and  fome  coarfc  fugar  ;  for  that  ViiW  caufc 
a  flipperynefs  in  the  body,  fo  that  the  eggs  may  come 
forth  without  injuring  the  birds :  for  they  die  many 
times  in  laving  the  firft  egg,  which  is  a  lofs  to  the 
breeder;  firft  in  refpcft  to  his  firft  breed,  then  to  the 
impairing  of  the  cock,  to  which  you  ought  to  put  an- 
other hen,  whether  he  will  pair  or  no  :  but  it  would  be 
much  better  if  that  cock  was  taken  out,  than  fufFered 
to  continue  in  the  breeding  place,  efpecially  if  it  be 
fmall  ;  but  in  a  large  place  with  feveral  pairs  he  can- 
.lot  do  that  injury,  and  it  will  be  a  difticult  matter  to 
diftinguilh  which  is  the  cock  of  that  hen  that  died, 
and  as.  diiHcult  to  take  him  in  a  large  place,  without 
doing  more  injury  tlian  the  bird  would  do  :  fo  that  it 
will  be  hell  to  let  iiiin  reft  till  the  end  of  the  year  : 
when  if  you  leave  but  two  or  three  pair  together,  it 
will  he  the  beft  w-ay  to  take  him  out,  and  match  him 
■with  another  hen,  and  then  put  him  in  again. 

Befides,  when  you  find  that  they  have  built  their 
ncfts,  the  nets  that  have  their  breeding  ftuff  in  them 
may  be  taken  awa\',  for  they  will  be  apt  to  build 
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upon  their  eggs  with  new  fluff,  if  they  do  not  fet  pre- 

fently. 

As  to  the  time  of  their  breeding,  it  is  ufually  three 
times  a  year,  viz.  in  April,  May,  June,  and  fometimes 
in  AiiguJ]  :  as  for  ordering  the  young  ones,  thev  muft 
not  be  lett  too  long  in  the  nefts  ;  for  they  are  very  apt 
to  grow  fullen,  and  will  not  feed  kindly  ;  therefore 
they  are  to  be  taken  out  at  about  nine  ©r  ten  days  old, 
and  put  into  a  little  baiT<et  and  covered  over  xvith  a  net, 
or  elfe  they  will  be  apt  to  jump  out  upon  the  firft  open- 
ing of  the  bafket,  and  be  hurt,  if  they  fall  down. 

They  muft  alfo  be  kept  very  warm  for  the  firlt  week  ; 
for  they  will  be  very  tender,  fubjeft  to  the  cramp,  and 
not  digeft  their  meat,  if  they  take  cold. 

And  when  they  are  taken  from  the  old  canaries,  let 
it  be  in  the  evening,  and  it  poflible  vi'hea  the  old  ones 
are  out  of  fight;  otherwife  they  will  be  verv  apt  to 
take  diftalte  when  they  fit  again  and  have  young  ones, 
and  ready  at  every  fright  to  forfake  both  their  young 
and  their  eggs. 

As  to  the  preparation  of  their  meat ;  foak  fome  of 
the  largeft  rape-feed  in  water  for  twenty  or  twenty-four 
hours :  but  if  the  water  be  a  little  warm  twelve  hours 
may  be  enough,  then  drain  the  water  from  the  feed,  and 
put  a  third  part  of  white  bread  to  it,  and  a  little  canary- 
feed  in  flower,  and  mix  them  all  together. 

With  a  fmall  ftick  take  up  a  little  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  give  every  bird  fome,  two  or  three  times  over ; 
for  it  you  overcharge  their  ftomachs  at  firft,  they  feldom 
thrive  after. 

Remember  that  the  old  ones  give  them  but  a  little- 
at  a  time,  and  the  meat  they  receive  from  them  is 
warmed  in  the  ftomach,  before  they  give  it  them,  and 
then  all  rape  is  hulled,  which  lies  not  fo  hard  at 
the  ftomach,  as  thofe  feeds  which  have  the  fkin  on. 

Neither  muft  their  meat  be  made  too  dry;  for 
then  they  will  be  apt  to  be  vent  burnt,  as  all  feeds  are 
hot. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  old  ones  conftantly  drink 
after  they  have  eaten  feeds,  and  a  little  before  they  feed- 
their  young  ones :  and  they  commonly  fit  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  more  feeding  them,  to  keep  them  warm,' 
that  the  meat  may  the  better  nourifh  them  ;  therefore 
when  you  have  fed  them,  let  them  be  covered  up  very 
warm,  that  their  meat  may  the  better  digeft. 

The  leveral  names  of  thefe  birds  at  diffeient  times 
and  ages  are  ;  fuch  as  are  above  three  years  old  are 
called  Runts,  thofe  above  two  are  named  luilfes,  and 
thofe  of  the  firll  year,  that  the  old  ones  bring  up  are 
called  Branchers  ;  ihofe  that  are  new  flown  and  can- 
not feedthemfelves,  Pufticis;  and  thofe  that  are  bred  up 
by  hand,  Neftling«. 

CANCELLIIlR,  a  term  u fed  in  falconry,  when  a 
light  flown  hawk  in  her  Hooping  turns  two  or  three 
times  upon  the  wing,  to  recover  herfelf  before  (he 
fei7xs. 

CANKER  IN  Hawks,  a  diftcmpcr  breeding 
in  the  throat  and  tongue,  proceeding  from  foul  feed- 
ing. 

CANKER  IN  Horses,  is  a  very  loathfomc  difcafe, 
which  it  continued  long  uncured,  fo  teftcrs  and  piitrifies 
the  part,  that  it  will  cat  to  the  very  bone ;    and  it  it 
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happens  to  come  upon  the  tongue,  will  eat  it  afunder  ; 
liglitin;^  upon  tly:  iiofo,  it  devours  the  griftle  tlirous^h  ; 
and  if  it  comes  upon  any  part  of  the  ficlh,  it  will  tret 
and  gnaw  it  a  great  breadth.  Jt  will  he  ealily  known, 
for  the  places  where  it  is  will  be  raw  and  bleed  miieh, 
and  a  white  Icuit  will  olten  grow  upon  (he  infctlcd 
part. 

'1  liis  difeafe  may  he  caufed  many  ways,  either  by 
the  engendering  of  mclanci.oly  and  loul  blood  in  the 
body,  by  unwholefome  meat,  and  by  fome  (harp  and 
I'alt  humours,  proceeding  from  cold  not  long  belore 
taken,  which  will  render  his  breath  very  ftinkiiig. 

CANKKR  IN  THE  Foot  of  a  Horse  :  this 
complaint  is  in  general  occafioned  by  negledt,  in  fuf- 
fering  the  thruih  (bv  its  unchecked  continuance)  to  af- 
fumc  a  degree  of  inveteracy,  corrodmg  the  kirroimding 
parts,  and  confnming  the  frog  by  its  acrimonious  and 
penetrative  property  ;  promoting  the  growth  of  fungus 
in  proportion  to  the  dellrudion  of  parts  originally 
found. 

The  fafefl:  and  moft  expeditious  method  of  reducing 
this,  will  be  by  occattonal  applications  of  lint  well  im- 
preonated  with  the  following  lotion  : 

'i  ake  of  corrofive  i'ublimate  and  Roman  vitriol,  of 
each  one  drachm  ;  fjiirits  ol  wine,  one  ounce ;  and 
fpriog-water,  half  a  gill.  Let  the  fublimate  and  vitriol 
be  reduced  to  a  very  tine  powder  in  a  mortar  ;  then  add 
the  fpirits  by  fniall  proportions ;  and,  laftl)',  the  water, 
keeping  the  whole  clofely  flopped  for  ufe. 

This  being  properly  fecuied  upon  the  part,  till  en- 
tirely fubdued,  the  cure  may  be  effefled  with  drefling 
of  the  following  precipitate  digeflive,  and  the  lurface 
afterwards  hardened  by  wafhing  with  tindure  of 
myrrh.  Take  of  yellow  batilicon  two  ounces ;  tur- 
pentine and  black  bafilicon  ol  each  one  ounce  ;  and 
red  precipitate  (powdered  very  fine]  half  an  ounce. 
The  two  bafilicons  to  be  melted  together  over  the  fire ; 
■when  taken  otF,  ftir  in  the  turpentine  ;  and,  laftly,  when 
cool,  add  the  precipitate,  and  let  it  be  minutely  incor- 
porated upon  a  flone  or  marble  llab. 

CANKE.'<  IN  THE  Head  of  a  Horse  :  this  com- 
plaint is  d:icovered  by  the  rawnefs  and  yellow  matter;  to 
cure  which,  obferve  the  following: 

Take  a  pint  ol  olive  oil,  three  ounces  of  Burgundy- 
pitch,  and  an  ounce ot  wafhed  turpentine  ;  put  them  all 
into  a  pipkin,  and  mix  them  together  over  a  gentle 
fire  ;  and,  when  they  are  mixed,  add  an  ounce  of  vcr- 
degris,  and  buil  them  up  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  falve, 
ever  keeping  the  matter  llirring;  make  a  plaifter,  and 
apply  it  to  the  canker,  according  to  the  advantage  of 
the  place  where  it  is  fituated,  having  firft;  rubbed  off 
the  fcurf  or  fcabs  ;  and,  if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  nof- 
trils,  having  wafhed  it  with  a  Iponge  at  the  end  of  a 
flick,  dipped  in  fait  and  vinegar  to  cleanfeit,  warm  the 
falve,  and,  dipping  a  feather  therein,  anoint  the  place 
afHifted  with  it  when  waim,  and  capable  of  flicking  by 
the  like  application. 

CANKER  IN  THE  Mouth  of  a  Horse  is  fre- 
quently very  troublelonie  from  its  fituation,  and  fome- 
times  produftive  of  great  dilquietude  by  the  length  of 
its  continuance  ;  it  generally  originates  in  any  excoria- 
tion or  wound  in  the  mouth,  becoming  foul,  and  con- 


taining a  corroding  flough  (in  the  nature  of  a  fitfaff) 
that  miiif  be  uken  away  or  deflroycd  belore  a  cicatrix 
can  be  formed  to  perfea  a  cure.  Various  :incicnt  rules 
and  piefcriptions  have  been  tranfmitted  fiom  genera- 
lion  to  generation  tor  the  performance  of  this  very 
elaborate  buluiels  ;  fome  totally  inadequate  to  the  in- 
tent, and  others  (o  cfficacioufly  powerful,  as  to  render 
the  remed)  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  To  remove  every 
degree  of  fufpenfc,  as  well  as  prevent  trouble  and  dif- 
appointment  in  the  puifuits  of  far-fetched  remedies,  ufe 
the  following  method  of  cure. 

Take  borax  and  burnt  allum,  of  each  half  an  ounce  r 
let  them  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  dill'olved 
in  a  quarter  ot  a  pint  of  boiling  water  ;  when  cold  add 
one  ounce  of  flyptic  tintfure,  and  let  the  pans  be  plen- 
tifully touched  with  the  folution  twice  every  day,  tilT 
the  flough  comes  away;  when  the  cure  may  be  com- 
pleted, by  touching  occafionaily  withiincfure  of  myrrh 
and  white-wine  vinegar  equal  parts. 

CANKLR,  IN  THE  Nose  of  a  Horse:  this 
complaint  proceeds  from  a  virulent  humour  contracted 
there,  occafioned  by  inflammation  :  to  cure  this,  or  ui- 
deed  one  in  any  part  of  the  body,  obferve  the  following 
remedy : 

1  ake  of  white-wine  vinegar,  a  quart ;  of  roach-al- 
lum,  two  pounds  ;  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  plantain  ;  and 
as  much  of  that  of  rue ;  with  four  ounces  of  honey  ; 
boil  them  to  the  confumption  of  a  third  part,  and  wafh 
the  afflitted  part  therewith,  as  hot  as  the  horfe  can  en- 
dure it,  morning  and  evening,  and  the  canker  will  decay 
within  a  fortnight. 

CANKER  IN  Dogs;  a  diftemper  that  feizes  their 
ears^  but  does  not  much  incpmmode  them. 

1  he  cure :  take  two  ounces  of  foap,  the  fame  quantity 
ol  oil  ot  tartar,  fulphur,  fal-ammoniac,  and  verdegris, 
incorporate  all  together  with  vinegar  and  aqua-fortis, 
with  this  rub  the  parts  affcdfed  and  it  will  cure. 

CANKER,  IN  Pigeons,  ufually  takes  its  rife  from 
the  cocks  pecking  and  fighting  one  another;  though 
fome  fanciers  la)-,  that  giving  them  water  in  a  metal 
or  tin  veflel,  will  bring  on  this  diforder.  In- order  to 
remove  this,  ufe  the  following  : 

Take  burnt  allum  and  honey,  and  rub  the  afTefteJ' 
part  every  day ;  but,  when  thi's  has  not  the  defired  ef- 
fe£l,  dilTolve  five  grains  of  Roman  vitriol  in  half  a 
fpoontul  ot  wine  vinegar,  mix  it  with  the  former  me- 
dicine, and  anoint  the  part  affected.  Some  people 
(trip  off  the  fcurf  and  make  it  bleed,  before  they  apply 
the  remedy  ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  the  medicine  is 
fearching  enough  without  that. 

CANNON 'IVIOUTH  OF  a  Bitt,  is  a  round  but 
long  piece  of  iron,  confifting  fomctimes  of  two  pieces 
that  couple  and  bend  in  the  middle,  and  fometimes  only 
ot  one  piece  that  does  not  bend,  as  in  the  cannon-mouth, 
a  Irompt. 

Cannon-mouths  of  all  forts  are  defigned  to  keep  the 
horfe  m  fubjedkion  ;    and  are  fo  contrived  that  they  rife 
gradually  towards  the  middle,  and  ai'cend  towards  the 
palate  ;  to  the  end  that  the  void  fpace  left  underneath    . 
may  give  fome  liberty  to  the  tongue. 

CApARASSON,  or  Horse  Cloth,  is  a  fort  of 
cover  lor  a  horfe. 
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For  led  hovfes  it  is  commonly  made  of  linen  clotli, 
bordered  round  vviih  woollen,  and  enriched  with  the 
arms  of  the  maRer  upon  the  middle,  which  covers  the 
croupe,  and  with  two  cyphers  on  the  two  fides. 

The  caparalTons  for  the  army  are  foinetimes  a  great 
bear's  tkin,  and  ihofe  for  [tables  are  ol  fingle  buckram  in 
fLunmer,  and  of  cloth  in  winter. 

CAPSLET,  a  ddeafe  in  horfcs,  when  the  tip  of  the 
hock  is  moveable,  and  more  iwelled  than  ordinary  ; 
when  it  is  fmall  it  does  no  great  damage,  but  if  it  grow 
large  it  will  be  painful,  and  make  a  horfc  lolc  Ids 
belly. 

Bruifes  and  other  accidents  will  frequently  occafion 
them,  but  then  they  are  of  little  confcquence,  and  if 
Nvaflied  with  vinegar  will  foon  fubfide.  But  if  they 
grow  naturally,  and  are  found  on  both  the  elbows,  or 
hocks,  you  may  fuppofe  that  the  blood  is  not  good,  aitd 
that  fomc  of  the  vellels  are  broken. 

Suppuration  Ihould  be  ufed  bv  rubbing  the  part  with 
ointment ;  and,  when  a  fufficient  quantity  of  matter  is 
formed,  you  fliould  let  it  oat  with  a  lancet  to-^vards  one 
fide,  and  then  a  fear  will  be  avoided.  You  ma}'  drefs 
the  wound  with  the  toUowing  mixture  : 

Take  of  tindfure  ot  myrrh,  turpentine,  and  honey, 
of  each  an  equal  quantity  ;  apply  it  frequently  :  the  re- 
laxed Ikin  fliould  be  bathed  with  equal  quantities  of 
vinegar  and  fpirits  of  wine,  to  which  a  little  oil  of  vitriol 
mav  be  added. 

When  thefe  fwellings  or  tumours  proceed  frcuii  in- 
difpofition  ot  blood,  they  are  bell  let  alone ;  for  they 
■will  often  wear  away  imperceptibly  -without  any  exter- 
nal applications  ;  but  if  there  is  no  appearance  of  their 
immediately  fubliding,  and  they  are  like  to  prove  te- 
dious, difperfe  them  by  repellents,  and  ufe  purges  and 
diuretic  medicines,  for  thefe  willcorrefl;  the  blood,  and 
carry  off  the  fuperfluous  juices. 

CAPON,  a  cock  chicken  gelded  as  foon  as  left  by 
the  dam,  that  being  the  belt  time,  if  his  ftones  be  come 
down,  or  elfe  as  loon  as  he  begins  to  crow.  They  are 
of  two  ufes. 

The  one  is  to  lead  chickens,  ducklings,  young  tur- 
kies,  pea-hens,  pheafants,  and  partridges,  which  a 
capon  will  do  all  together  both  naturally  and  kindly ; 
flnd  by  means  of  the  largenefs  of  his  body  will  cover  and 
brood  thirty  or  thirty-five  of  them. 

Nay  he  will  lead  them  forth  more  fafcly,  and  de- 
fend them  much  better  againff  kites  and  buzzards  than 
the  hen. 

Therefore  the  way  to  make  him  like  them,  is  with 
a  fmall  fine  briar,  or  elfc  (hary  nettles,  at  night,  to  beat 
and  (ting  all  his  breafl  and  netlier  parts,  and  then  in  the 
dark  to  put  the  chickens  under  him,  the  warmth  of 
'i\  liich  wdl  take  away  the  fmart,  and  induce  him  to  be 
fond  ot  them. 

CAPRI OLIlS,  arc  leaps  that  a  horfe  makes  in  the 
fame  place  witlKJUt  advancing,  in  fuel)  a  manner,  that 
when  he  is  at  the  height  of  his  leap,  he  yerks  out  with 
his  hinder  legs  even  and  near.  It  is  th<;  moff  diflicnlt 
of  all  the  high  manage.  It  dilFers  from  croupadcs  in 
thi."!,  that  in  a  croupade  the  horic  docs  not  lliew  his 
fliocs  ;  and  from  a  balotade  in  tliis,  that  in  a  balotade  he 
docs  not  ycrk  out. 


Your  horfe  will  never  worl;  well  at  caprioles  unlcfs 
you  put  I'.im  between  two  pillars,  and  teach  him  to  raiie 
Hrft  his  fore  quarters,  and  then  his  hindquarters,  wldls 
his  tore  are  yet  in  the  air  ;  for  which  ends  you  muft  give 
the  aids  ol  the  whip  and  the  poinfon. 

It  you  would  teach  your  horle  to  make  caprioles, 
and  yerk  out  handfomely  with  his  hinder  feet,  Itay  and 
help  with  your  hand,  and  your  heels. 

This  leaping  horfe  takes  to  caprioles  himfelf,  for  he 
makes  equal  leaps,  and  that' upon  the  hand,  ;'.  c.  with- 
out torcing  the  hand,  and  refting  heavy  upon  the  bridle. 
See  to  Yerk. 

CARACOL,  is  an  obliqiK  pifle  or  tread  traced  out 
in  a  femi-round,  changing  from  one  hand  to  another, 
without  obfervinga  regular  ground. 

When  horlcs  advance  to  charge  in  battle,  they  fomc- 
times  ride  up  in  caracols,  to  perplex  the  enemy,  and 
make  them  doubtfid  whether  they  are  about  to  take  thena 
in  the  front,  or  in  the  flank. 

Caracol  is  a  Span jh  word;  and  in  that  language  fig- 
nifies  the  motion  that  a  fquadron  of  horfes  makes,  when 
upon  an  engagement,  the  firll  rank  has  no  fooner  fired 
their  piflols,  but  they  divide,  and  open  it  into  two  half 
ranks,  the  one  wheeling  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the 
left,  along  the  wings  of  the  body,  to  the  rear.  Every 
rank  obferves  the  fame  order  of  firing;  and  turning  or 
wheeling  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  is  called  a  caracol. 

To  caracol,  is  to  go  in  the  form  of  half  rounds. 

CAREER  ;  this  word  (ignifies  both  the  ground  that 
is  proper  for  the  manage  and  courfe,  and  race  of  a  horfe 
that  does  not  go  beyond  two  hundred  paces. 

This  barb  makes  a  very  good  career,  from  pacing  to 
ftopping. 

This  Englijh  horfe  does  not  finifli  his  career;  that  is, 
does  not  finifh  his  courfe  with  the  fame  fwiftnefs;  and 
does  not  move  fo  fliort  and  fwift  at  the  middle  and  end 
as  at  the  beginning. 

This  Span'ifl}  horfe  is  fit  for  the  ring  •  he  has  a  fliort 
and  fwift  career,  and  holds  it  an  hundred  paces. 

CARP,  is  generally  taken  for  the  queen  of  frefh 
water  fifli  ;  being  fubtle,  and  living  longefl  ot  all  fith 
(excepting  the  eel)  out  ot  its  proper  element. 

Carp  and  loaches  are  obferved  to  breed  fevcral  months 
in  one  year,  which  pikes  and  moft  other  fifh  do  not. 
This  is  partly  proved  by  tame  and  wild  rabbits,  as  alfo 
by  fomc  ducks,  which  will  la)s  eggs  nine  of  the  twelve 
months  ;  there  are  ducks  that  lay  not  longer  than  about 
one  month.  And  it  is  the  rather  to  be  believed,  bc- 
caufe  you  Ihall  fcarce  or  never  take  a  m.ilc  carp  M'ith- 
out  a  melt,  or  a  female  without  a  roc  or  Ipawii,  and  tor 
the  moll  part  very  much,  anil  efpecially  all  the  fuinmcr 
feafon ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  they  breed  more  natu- 
rally in  ponds  than  in  running  waters,  if  they  breed 
thereat  all  ;  thofe  that  live  in  rivers,  are  taken  to  be 
much  the  better  meat. 

And  it  is  obferved,  that  in  fomc  ponds  carps  will 
not  breed,  efpecially  in  cold  ponds  ;  but  where  they 
will  breed,  they  breed  innumerably;  AsiSTtirLE  and 
Pliny  fay,  fix  times  in  a  )car,  it  there  be  no  pikes 
nor  pearch  to  devour  their  fpawn,  v\hen  it  is  call  upon 
grals,  or  flags,  or  weeds,  where  it  lies  ten  or  twelve 
(lays  before  it  be  enlivened. 

The 
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The  carp,  it'  he  hath  water  room  and  good  feed,  will 
grow  to  a  very  great  bigncfs  and  length. 

As  the  iiicrcal'e  of  carps  is  wonderful  for  their  num- 
ber, fo  there  is  not  a  realon  found  out,  by  any,  why  tliey 
fhoiild  breed  in  foiiie  ponds,  and  not  in  others  ot  the 
fame  nature  for  Ibil  and  all  other  circumllances  :  and 
as  their  brcedii'.g,  fo  are  tlicir  decays  alio  very  niyfte- 
rious  ;  1  have  known  fixty  or  more  large  carps  put 
into  feveral  ponds  near  to  a  houie,  where  by  reaibn  of 
the  Hakes  in  the  ponds,  and  die  owners  coiilranil) 
being  near  to  them,  it  was  impollible  they  fliould  be 
flole  away,  and  when  he  has  after  three  or  four  years 
emptied  tiie  pond,  and  expe61«;d  an  increale  Irom  them 
by  breeding  young  ones,  he  had,  as  the  rule  is,  put  in 
three  meltcrs  for  one  fpawner,  and  found  neither  a 
young  nor  old  carp  remaining. 

Janus  Dubravius  wrote  a  book  oF  fifli  and  fifli 
ponds,  in  which  he  fays,  that  carps  bcgm  to  fpavvn  at 
the  age  of  three  years,  and  continue  to  do  fo  till  thirty  : 
he  favs  alfo,  that  m  the  time  of  their  breeding,  which 
is  in  fummer,  when  the  fun  hath  warmed  both  the  earth 
and  the  water,  and  fo  apted  them  alfo  for  generation, 
that  then  three  or  four  male  carps  w  ill  follow  a  female  ; 
and  that  then  Ihc  putting'on  her  Teeming  coynefs,  they 
force  her  through  weeds  and  flags,  where  the  lets  fall  her 
eggsorfpawn,  which  (^icks  t<ili  to  the  weeds,  and  then 
they  let  fall  their  melt  upon  it,  and  it  becomes  in  a 
Ihoit  time  to  be  a  living  hlh.  It  is  thought  the  carp 
does  this  feveral  months  m  the  year,  and  many  believe 
that  moit  fifh  breed  after  this  manner,  except  the  eel : 
and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  when  the  fpawner  has 
weakened  lierfelf  by  doing  that  natural  office,  that  two 
or  three  melters  have  helped  her  tiom  off  the  weeds  by 
bearmg  her  up  on  both  fides  and  guarding  her  into  the 
deep.  It  IS  thought  that  all  carps  arc  not  bred  by  ge- 
neration, but  that  fonie  breed  other  ways,  as  fome  pikes 
do. 

The  phyficians  make  the  galls  and  ftones  in  the  head 
of  carps  to  be  very  medicinal  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
dove -ed,  but  that  in  Italy  they  make  great  profit  of  the 
fp^wn  of  carps,  by  felling  it  to  the  Jews,  who  make  it 
into  red  caviare,  the  Jews  not  being  by  their  law  ad- 
mitted to  eat  of  caviare  made  of  the  Iturgeon,  that  be- 
ing a  fiih  that  wants  fcales,  and  as  may  appear  in 
Levit.  xi.  by  them  reputed  to  be  unclean. 

Much  more  might  he  faid  out  of  him,  and  out  of 
Aristotle,  which  Dlbravius  often  quotes  in 
his  difcourle  of  fifhes.;  but  it  might  rather  perplex  than 
fatisfy. 

'I"he  haunts  of  river  carp  are,  in  the  winter  months, 
the  broadefl  and  moft  quiet  pans  ot  the  river;  but  in 
fummer  they  lie  in  deep  holes,  nooks  and  reaches,  near 
fome  fcour,  and  under  roots  ot  trees,  hollow  banks,  and 
till  they  are  near  rotting,  amongft  or  near  great  beds  of 
weeds,  flags,  i^c. 

Pond  carp  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  faid  to  have  any 
haunts,  only  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  love  a  tat  rich  foil, 
and  never  thrive  in  a  cold  hungry  water. 

They  breed  three  or  four  times  a  year,  but  their  firft 
fpawning-time  is  the  beginning  of  May. 

Baits  for  the  carp  are  all  forts  of  earth  and  dunghill 
■worms,  flag-worms,  grafshoppers,  though  not  at  top, 


ox-brains,  the  pith  of  an  ox's  back-bone,  grccn-pea?, 
and  red  or  black  cherries,  with  the  ftones  taken  out. 

Filli  with  Ihong  tackle,  very  near  the  bottom,  and 
with  a  fine  grafs  or  gut  next  the  hook,  and  ufe  a  goofc- 
quill  float.  Never  attempt  to  angle  for  the  carp  in  a  boat, 
for  they  will  not  come  near  it. 

It  is  faid  there  arc  many  carp  in  the  Thames,  wetlward 
of  L'.ndon,  and  that  about  Fibruaty  xh>:y  retire  to  the 
creeks  in  that  river  ;  in  fome  of  which  many  above  two 
feet  long  have  Leen  taken  w  ith  an  angle.  Anglers  fun 
(Juidr,  179. 

Carp  live  the  longef^  out  of  the  water  of  any  fifh. 
It  is  a  common  pradtice  in  HoUanil,  to  keep  them  alive 
for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  by  hanging  them  in  a  cool 
place,  with  wet  rnofs  in  a  net,  and  feeding  them  with 
bread  and  milk. 

CARP-FISHING. 

A  pcrfon  who  angles  for  a  carp,  miift  arm  himfelf 
with  abundance  of  patience,  becaufe  of  his  extraor- 
dinary fubtilty  and  policy  :  they  always  cliufe  to  lie 
in  the  deepeff  places,  either  of  ponds  or  rivers,  where 
there  is  but  a  fniall  running  flrcam. 

Obferve,  that  they  will  fcldom  bite  in  cold  weather; 
and  you  cannot  be  either  too  early  or  too  late  at  the 
fport  in  hot  weather  ;  and  if  he  bite  you  need  not  fear 
his  hold,  for  he  is  one  of  thofe  leather-mouthed  fifh, 
that  have  their  teeth  in  their  throat. 

Neither  muft  vou  forget,  in  angling  for  him,  to  have  a 
(frong  rod  and  line ;  and  fince  he  is  fo  very  war)-,  it 
will  be  proper  to  entice  him,  by  baiting  the  ground 
with  a  coarfe  parte. 

He  feldom  refufes  the  red  worm  in  March,  the 
caddis  in  June,  nor  the  grafshoppers  in  June,  April,  and 
Siptcniher. 

This  fifli  does  not  enly  deliglit  in  worins,  but  alfo 
fweet  pafte  ;  ot  which  there  is  great  variety  ;  the  bed 
is  made  up  of  honey  and  fugar,  and  ought  to  be  thrown 
into  the  water  fome  hours  before  you  begin  to  angle  ;, 
neither  will  fmall  pellets  thrown  into  the  water  two 
or  three  days  before,  be  the  worfe  tor  this  purpofe,  ef- 
pecially  if  chicken's  guts,  garbage,  or  blood  mixed  with 
bran  and  cow-dung  be  alfo  thrown  in. 

But  inore  particularly.,  as  to  a  pafte  very  proper  for 
this  ufe,  you  may  make  it  in  the  manner  following  : 
take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  flour,  and  mingle  it  with, 
veal,  cut  fmall,  makingit  up  with  compoundof  honey  ; 
then  pound  all  together  in  a  mortar,  fo  long,  till  they 
are  fo  tough,  as  to  hang  upon  the  hook  without  wafhing 
off. 

In  order  to  efFe6t  which  the  better,  mingle  whitifli 
woolwith  it ;  and  if  you  keep  it  all  the  year  round,  add 
fome  virgin's  wax,  and  clarified  honey. 

Again,  if  you  fiffi  with  gentles,  anoint  them  with 
honey,  and  put  them  on  your  hook,  with  a  deep  fcarlet 
dipped  in  the  like,  which  is  a  good  way  to  deceive  the 
fifh. 

Honey  and  cruinbs  of  white  bread  mixed  together,  is 
alfo  a  very  good  pafte. 

To  make  carp  fat,  and  very  large  :  when  your  pond, 
in  jipril,  begins  to  grow  very  low  in  water,  rake  all  the 
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Mes  of  it  with  an  iron  rake,  where  the  water  is  fallen 
away;  then  fow  hay-lceds,  at  the  latter  end  of  funimer 
there  will  be  a  good  growth  of  giafs  ;  which,  when 
■ivinter  conies,  and  the  pond  begnis  to  rife  by  rain  to 
the  top,  it  will  ovei  flow  all  that  grafs,  and  be  a  teeding- 
place  for  them,  and  make  them  exeeeding  fat.  As 
for  the  %\av  of  tal;ing  a  caip  in  a  muddy  pond,  fee 
Tench. 

In  taking  a  carp  cither  in  pond  or  river,  if  the  angler 
intends  to  add  profit  to  his  pleafure,  he  mult  take  a 
peck  of  ale  grains,  and  a  good  quantity  of  any  blood, 
and  mix  with  the  grains,  baiting  the  ground  with  it 
■where  he  intends  to  angle. 

This  food  will  wonderfully  attraCl  the  fcale-fifli,  as 
carp,  tench,  roach,  dace,  and  bream. 

Let  him  angle  in  a  morning,  plumbing  his  ground, 
and  angling  for  a  carp  with  a  llrong  line;  the  bait  mult 
be  either  pafte,  or  a  knotted  red  worm,  and  b}'  this 
means  he  will  have  fport  enough. 

CARRY  LOW  ;  a  horfe  i^  laid  to  carry  low,'  that 
has  naturally  a  loft,  ill-fliaped  neck ,  and  lowers  his 
head  too  much. 

All  horles  that  arm  themfelvcs,  carry  low  ;  but  a 
lioffe  may  carry  low,  without  arming ;  for  when  he 
arms  himfclf,  his  neck  is  too  fiipple,  and  he  wants  to 
evade  the  fubjedion  of  the  bridle  :  but  when  he  carries 
low,  he  has  Ins  neck  ill-placed,  and  ill-made. 

To  carry  well,  or  in  a  becoming  pofture,  is  faid  ol 
a  horfe,  whofe  neck  is  raifed,  or  arched,  who  holds 
liis  head  hi^h,  w'ithout  conftraint,  firm,  and  well 
placed. 

To  CARRY,  (with  Falconers)  is  a  term  ufed  of  a 
hawk  ;  who  is  faid  to  carry,  W'hen  fhe  flies  away  with 
the  quarry. 

CARRYING,  (with  'Hunters)  a  term  ufed  of  an 
hare  ;  of  which  when  fhe  runs  on  rotten  ground,  or  in 
a  froll  fometimcs,  and  it  flicks  to  her  teet,  the  huntf- 
inen  fay,  fhe  carries. 

CARROTS,  after  repeated  experiments  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Society,  have  been  proved  to  be 
the  beft  article  for  the  feed  ot  either  horned  cattle, 
Ihcep,  or  deer. 

CART-HORSES  are  well  known  to  be  of  the  largefl 
and  coarfelt  dcfcription  ;  their  Bclgic  origin  is  well 
known.  As  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  faddle- 
horfe  ought  lo  be  Ibarp  and  frigate-built,  fo  they  hold 
that  the  cart-horfe  (liould  be  round,  and  (to  borrow  a 
lift  from.SiaOLtETT)  as  bluff  iu  the  hows,  as  a  Dutch 
fly-boat.  Rotundity,  or  the  form  of  carrying  their 
(ubflancc  in  a  horizontal  politioii,  feems  lo  be  the 
grand  charadleriftic  of  Englilh  draft-horfcs.  They  fay, 
tliis  make  of  the  Ihoulder,  is  the  bell  adapted  to  draw- 
ing along,  or  moving  weights  ;  farther,  that  it  is  not  fo 
lialilc  to  chafe  with  the  collar,  as  the  flat  and  deep 
form.  Both  Bkacken  and  OsMER.fccm  difpofcd,  in 
part,  to  contiovert  tliefe  pofitions,  probably  from  their 
prejudice  in  lavour  ol  bred  cattle.  That  large  bred 
horfcs  would  draw,  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  true, 
that  the  fuperior  Hrength  and  clallicity  of  their  tendons 
would  enable  them  to  make  great  exertions;  but  the 
article  of  grofs  weight  has  a  confiderablc  degree  of  con- 
fec^uciicc  in  this  bulincls,  and  experience  Icciiis  to  be 


decidedly  in  favour  of  nearly  fhe  prcfenl  form  and  f(5c- 
cics  of  cart-horle. 

A  very  erroneous  idea  has  prevailed,  concerning 
cart-hoffes,  that  provided  they  are  big,  heavy,  and 
clumfy  enough,  all  laither  conliderations  are  needlefs  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  both  theorcticallv  and  praflically 
true,  that  great  abilities  for  dralt  muft  depend  materially 
upon  jult  proportion  ;  and  that  four  thorough-fliaped 
horfes,  will  draw  with  tacility,  a  weight  which  would  ' 
puzzle  five  ordinary  ones,  although  of  equal,  or  even 
fuperior  fize  :  a  truth  which  they  ought  to  refledf  upon, 
who  have  a  confidcrablc  number  of  thofc  animals  to 
maintain. 

A  capital  cart-horfe  is  not  more  than  fixteen  hands 
high,  with  a  brifk  fparkling  eye,  a  light  well-fliaped 
head,  and  fhort  pricked  ears,  full  chelt  and  flioulder, 
but  fomewhat  torelow  ;  that  is  to  fay,  having  his  rump, 
higher  than  his  tore  hand;  fuffieicnt  general  lengih, 
but  by  no  means  leggy  ;  large  and  fwelling  fillets,  and 
flat  bones;  he  ftands  wide  all-fours,  but  %videft  be- 
hind ;  bends  his  knee  well,  and  has  a  brilk  and  cock- 
ing walk. 

Many  of  the  knights  of  the  fmock-frock  and  the 
whalebone,  would  fliake  their  heads  at  my  commend- 
ing length  in  a  cart-horfe;  neverthelefs  nothing  is  more 
true,  than  that  in  the  account  ot  juft  proportion,  length 
will  not  be  forgot ;  and  that  not  only  length,  but  a  cer- 
tain degree  ot  room  and  freedom  of  fliape  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  enable  the  horfe  to  make  thofe  aftive 
fprings,  which  contribute  more  than  mere  bulk,  to  the 
tranflation  of  a  mafs  of  weight.  Your  fliort-legged, 
cloddv  horfes,  as  they  are  ft)'led,  are  generally  too 
fluggiih  and  flow,  fubjeft  to  greafe,  and  thofe  diibrdera 
ariling  from  a  thick  and  fizy  blood  ;  but  luch  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  loofc,  leggy,  and  weak-loincd  ;  the  word 
poflible  fliapcs  of  draft- horfes. 

The  breeds  of  cart-horfes,  moft  in  fafliion  in  our 
ifland,  at  prefent,  are  the  heavy  blacks  of  the  mid- 
land counties,  the  Suffolk  punches,  and  thofe  o€ 
Clydesdale  in  North-Britain. 

The  firif  are  thofe  capital  fized,  and  high-priced 
horfes,  made  ufe  ot  by  the  brewery  and  diitillery  in 
London,  and  by  the  fanners  of  Berkfhire  and  Hamp- 
fliire,  and  a  few  other  parts,  where  their  teams  form 
a  confiderable  article  of  oftentation  and  parade. 

The  Suffolk  punches,  which  alio  extend  to  Nor- 
folk,   are  low   horles,  rather  coarfc-headcd,  with  in- 
different ears,  in  general  chcllnut,  (provincially  forrel) 
fore-low,  with  deep  and   large   carcafcs,   and   nimble 
walkers  and  trotters.     They  have  ever  proved  them» 
I'elves  the  truell  and  belt  drawers  in  the  w'orkl,  as  well 
as  the  liardiell,  and  moft  ulcful  cart  and  plough-horfes. 
Their  nimblenefs,  it  Ihould  Iccm,  is  owing  to  their 
length'and   moderate  fize  ;  and   their  immenie  powers 
in  lilting  weight,  to  the  fame  caulc,  combined  with  the 
low  polition  of  the  flioulder,  which  occalions  the  weight 
j  to  be  a£led  upon,   in   a  jult  and  horizontal  dircdtion. 
Their  fuperiority  over  all  other  horfes,  at  drawing  dead 
!  pulls,  is  no  doubt,  in  fome  meafure,  owing  to  early 
'  training,  as  in  no  country  is  fiicli  pride  taken,  in  teach- 
'  ing  holies  to  draw  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  a  team 
of  Suffolk  hortcs,  ihc  lignal  being  given,  will  all  dowix 
I  '  upon 
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upon  tlieii-  knees,  and  leave  nothing  behind  them,  that 
is  within  (he  power  of  flelh  and  blood  to  draw  away. 
As  to  draft -cattle,  nothing  need  be  done,  but  give  thute 
ol  Suffolk  a  fine  head  and  car,  and  flat  legs,  and  we  are 
then  at  tlie  top  ot  it. 

But  there  is  another  breed  of  horfes,  in  SufFjlk  and 
Noitolk,  (how  they  came  there,  is  fomewliat  diiricult 
to  afcertainj  well  tiited  both  tor  the  faddle  and  dralt. 
A.  cart  horfe  ol'  this  defcription,  which,  bating  a  little 
coarfencfs  of  the  head,  was  perhaps  as  tit  to  get  hacks 
and  hunters,  from  proper  marcs,  as  the  belt  bred  horCu 
alive.  A  Norfolk  farmer,  about  forty  years  ago, 
had  a  peculiar  I'ort,  which  ho  ftyied  his  Brazil  breed. 
This  blade  of  a  farmer,  would,  it  fecms,  iiiiharnefs  one 
ol  his  plough  horfes,  ride  him  to  a  uciglibuuriug  fair, 
and  after  wuming  with  him  a  Ic.ther  plate,  riae  him 
home  again,  in  triumph,  to  his  wile. 

The  late  Mr.  B.akewell,  of  Dilliley,  to  juilly  cele- 
brated lor  his  hofpitdlity,  and  the  general  humanity  of 
his  characler,  rendered  the  moft  emment  lervices  to 
his  countrv,  by  his  improvements  in  live  (lock.  If  he 
failed  in  any  dung,  it  was  in  his  judgment  of  horfes. 
Mr.  B.'\kewell's  cliief  attention  w'as  bellowed  upon 
flieep  and  horned  cattle.  The  black  horfe  he  fliewed 
at  Tattersall's,  fome  years  fince,  for  the  purpofe 
of  gettincf  fadJle-horfes,  did  not  meet  the  approbation 
of  intelligent  breeders,  nor  did  he  appear  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  iuit  the  common  run  ot  mares. 

Of  the  Clydesdale  horfes,  take  Mr.  Culley's 
defcription,  "  probably  as  good  and  ufeful  a  draught- 
horfe  as  any  we  are  pofleffed  of ;  larger  than  the  Suf- 
folk punches,  being  from  fiitcen  to  fixteen  and  half 
hands  high,  ftrong,  hardy,  and  remarkable  true  pullers, 
a  rertive  horie  being  rarely  found  ainongll  them.  In 
Ihape,  in  general  plain  made  about  the  head,  lides,  and 
hind-legs ;  moflly  grey  or  brown,  faid  to  have  been 
produced  from  common  Scotch  mares  and  Flanders 
horfes,  a  hundred  years  ago." 

But  the  fize,  rather  than  the  fort,  of  our  cart-horfes, 
has  become  the  chief  object  of  confideration,  fince  it 
has  been  the  cuflom  to  breed  them  up  to  a  ton  weight, 
and  feventeen  and  even  eighteen  hands  high. 

Thefe  over-fiz.ed  horfes  are  neither  able  to  do,  nor 
do  they,  more  work  than  thofe  of  moderate  fize  and 
true  proportion :  for  in  growing  them  up  to  this  vaft 
bulk,  you  gain  only  in  beet,  and  weight  td  be  car- 
ried, but  nothing  in  the  fize  and  fubflanre  of  the 
finews  and  mufcles,  the  cords,  levers,  and  pullies, 
which  are  deflined  to  move  their  own  as  well  as  an)- 
extraneous  mafs.  By  this  reafoning,  it  (hould  feem, 
that  the  out-liz,cd  are  unable  to  perlorm  even  fo  much 
work,  as  the  middling  ;  and  another  argument  againll 
them,  equally  juft,  is,  that  they  mull,  in  general,  eon- 
fume  a  proportional  larger  quant  it)-  ol  every  necelfary. 

I  mull  alfo  beg  leave  to  refer  all  breeders  to  Mr. 
Culley's  book  before -mentioned,  where  they  will  find 
it  recommended  to  mix  even  a  little  racing  blood, 
with  the  cart-ftock;  and  where  they  may  read  of  the 
wonderfLil  exertions,  in  carting-bufincfs,  upon  the  road, 
of  the  CtEVELAt-JD  Bays,  a  fort  of  coach  horles.  .Al- 
though bred  horfes  are,  of  all  others,  the  mod  fluggiflj, 
yet  it  is  well  known,  that  a  inixtuie  of  their  blood 


gives  fpirit  and  aflivity  to  other  races.  Although  thefe 
half-bred  cart-horfcs  may  perform  well  in  light  work, 
and  upon  hard  roads,  they  may  not  be  fo  well  calcu- 
lated tor  rtiff  clays  and  heavy  lands. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  material  idea,  with  which  I  with 
earncllly  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  all  breeders  of  draft- 
cattle;  it  is,  that  in  bre.iking  the  colt,  they  always 
teach  him  to  back  readily,  and  to  go  quietly  in  the 
flialts.  Every  man  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  cart- 
horfes,  well  knows  the  abufe,  and  the  miferies  they 
fuffer,  when  they  have  not  been  taught  to  back  ;  and 
alfo  the  trouble  and  fufs  there  is  in  a  prefs  of  bufinefs, 
bccaufe,  truly.  Ball  is  too  modeft  to  go  before,  and 
Whiteloot,  peradvetiture,  toij  ambitious  to  go  behind  ; 
whereas,  tliey  fliould  be  all  fo  tar  accurtomed,  as,  at 
leali,  to  make  a  decent  fliift  in  any  place. 

There  are  horfes,  whether  fioni  fome  latent  and  in- 
ternal weaknefs,  or  whatever  occult  caufe,  which  never 
can  be  forced  by  the  utmofl  feverity,  to  flrain  at  dead 
pulls,  and  yet  in  all  ordinary  bufinefs,  and  where  the 
weight  follows  freely,  and  is  in  obvious  proportion  to 
their  powers,  they  may  be  as  good,  and  as  fcrviceable 
hories,  as  any  in  the  world. 

CASriNGS,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  by  which  is 
underllood  any  thing  that  is  given  an  hawk,  to  cleanfe 
and  purge  his  gorge. 

CASTING,   OR    OVERTHROWING,    A  HORSE:    the 

way  to  do  this,  is  to  bring  him  upon  fome  even  ground, 
that  is  fmooth  and  foft,  or  in  the  barn,  upon  folt  flraw; 
then  take  a  long  rope,  double  it,  and  calf  a  knot  a  yard 
from  the  bow,  put  the  bow  about  his  neck,  and  the 
double  rope  betwixt  Iiis  tore-legs,  about  his  hinder 
paflerns,  and  under  his  fetlocks  ;  when  you  have  done 
this,  ilip  the  ends  of  the  rope  underneath  the  bow  of 
his  neck,  and  draw  them  quick,  and  they  will  over- 
throw him  ;  then  make  the  ends  faft,  and  hold  down 
his  head,  under  which  you  mult  always  be  fuie  to  have 
flore  of  ftraw. 

It  you  would  brand  a  horfe  on  the  buttock,  or  do 
any  thing  about  his  hinder  legs,  that  he  may  not 
(tiike,  take  up  his  contrary  fore-leg;  and  when  you 
brand  him,  take  care  the  iron  be  red  hot,  and  that  the 
hair  be  both  (eared  away,  and  the  flcfh  fcorched  in 
every  place,  before  vou  let  him  go. 

CASTING-NET:  there  are  two  forts  of  thefe  fifli- 
ing-nets,  but  much  alike  in  ufe  and  manner  of  cading 
out,  wherein  the  whole  (kill  of  the  working  confifls. 
F'.r  the  Figur. ,  fee  the  Plat< sWl.  and  IV. 

When  this  net  is  exaftly  thrown  out,  nothing  efcapes 
it,  bringing  all  away  witliin  its  reach,  as  well  weeds, 
iticks,  and  fuch  like  tralh  ;  but  it  is  thereby  often 
broke,  therefore  you  niufl  be  careful  in  what  bottoms 
you  call,  and  how  it  is  call  off,  that  the  net  may  fpread 
itfelf  in  its  due  dimenfions. 

Draw  a  loop,  S,  I'late  IV.  Fig.  i.  of  the  main  cord, 
over  your  left  arm,  and  grafp  with  your  left  hand,  all 
the  net  from  T  to  V,  about  three  leet  from  the  bottom, 
where  the  leads  hang,  and  let  the  leads  jult  reft  on  the 
ground  :  with  your  right  hand  take  up  about  a  third 
part,  as  from  D  to  L,  and  call  it  over  your  left  (boul- 
der, like  a  cloak:  then  take  another  third  part,  from  A 
to  I,  in  your  right  hand,  and  let  the  refidue  remain 
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hanging  down:  when  you  have  done  this,  fland  up- 
right, ajid  being  at  tlic  place  where  you  intend  to  caft 
it  off,  incHne  youifcU  (irif,  a  little  toward'!  the  lelt 
hand,  that  you  may  afterwards  fwing  yourfell  about  to 
the  ri^'^ht  with  the  greater  agility,  and  then  let  the  net 
launch  out  into  a  pond  :  but  take  care  that  the  threads, 
or  mefl'.es  ol  the  net  be  not  entangled  with  your  but- 
tons, Icll  voii  be  in  dani^er  of  being  drawn  in  after  it. 

CAS  I'REL,  1   a  kind  of  hawk  which  much  refem- 

KASTREL,  J  blcs  the  lanner  in  fliape.  but  as  to 
li/e  is  like  the  hobbv  :  'her  game  is  the  growfe,  flie  will 
alto  kill  a  partridge  ;  but  vet  is  a  bird  of  a  very  cow- 
ardly nature,  a  flow  goer  aloiehcad,  and  therefore  not 
much  in  ufe. 

CAT,  is  a  heart  of  prev,  even  the  tame  one;  and 
faid  to  be  of  three  kinds.  I.  The  tame  cat.  2.  The 
wild  wood  cat.  3.  The  niountain  cat.  The  tame  or 
domeftic  cat  is  diverfitied  with  an  almoft  infinite  vari- 
ety of  colours  and  ft  rcaks  ;  but-.the  natural  colour,  in 
a  wild  ftate,  is  a  brown  tawney,  variegated  with  ftreaks 
of  a  whitiih  colour.  In  France,  the  cats  are  of  a  blue- 
i(h  lead  colour,  and  in  the  north  oi  Europe  they  are  all 
over  white. 

All  which  are  of  one  nature,  pretty  much  of  the 
fame  lliape,  but  differ  in  fizc;  the  wild  cat  being  much 
larger  than  the  tame,  and  the  mountain  cat  is  larger 
than  the  wild  cat. 

"  Tlie  tatne  cat  is  a  creature  fubtle  and  watchful,  ver)' 
familiar  and  loving  to  mankind,  and  an  enemy  to  rats, 
mice,  iJc.  which  it  feizes  on  as  its  prey. 

Thefe  animals  ufually  generate  in  the  winter  feafon, 
making  a  great  yawling  or  crying  ;  go  fifty-fix  da}-s,  or 
eight  weeks,  with  young  ;  bring  forth  feveral  at  a  time: 
thev  cover  their  excrements,  and  love  to  keep  their  old 
habitations.     <?ft' Pole-Cat. 

CATARACT,  is  a  malady  in  the  eyes  of  an  hawk 
not  eafily  removed;  and  fometimes  incurable,  when  it 
is  too  thick,  and  of  a  long  continuance. 

It  proceeds  from  grofs  humours  in  the  head,  which 
freijucntly  do  not  only  dim,  but  extinguifh  the  fight ; 
and  fometimes  the  hood  is  the  caufe  of  this  mifchiet. 

The  cure  is  to  be  effefled,  by  icouring  her  two  or 
three  days  with  aloes  or  agaric  :  then  take  the  powder 
of  waflied  aloes,  finely  beaten,  one  fcruplc,  and  two 
fcruples  of  fugar  can'ly  ;  mingle  thefe  together,  and 
with  a  quill  blow  it  into  the  hawk's  affected  eye  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

This  is  the  gentlell,  and  mott  fovereign  medicine  of 
any  yet  known  ;  but  if  this  will  not  do,  you  muft  ufe 
llrontrer  remedies,  as  the  juice  of  celandine-roots, 
bathing  their  eyes  often  with  warm  rofc-watcr,  in  which 
tJie  feed  of  fenugreek  has  been  boiled. 

CATARAC  IS  are  alfo  called  mooneyes,  and  luna- 
tic eyes.  About  the  age  of  five  or  fix,  the  fymptoms 
of  a  Hppitudc  come  on  ;  they  continue  to  come  and  go 
■while  ilie  cataratt  ripens,  whicii  is  ufually  two  years  : 
at  this  time  all  pain  in,  and  running  from  the  eyes 
alsaies,  and  the  horfe  goes  blind. 

Sometimes  the  cataraft  forms  itfelf  without  any  pre- 
ceding lippitude  ;  it  is  then  called  a  dry  cataraif  ;  in 
tills  cafe  the  eye  is  not  fliut  up  with  the  fwelling,  but 


it  appears  cloudy,  and  the  horfe  cannot  fee  vei  v  dif- 
tinttly. 

Sometiines  the  eye  appears  funk,  and  as  if  it  was 
wafiing ;  then  the  cataract  is  ufually  a  long  time  in 
forming,  and  the  other  eye,  for  the  moft  part,  conti- 
nues good,  though  in  all  other  inftances,  when  one  eye 
goes,  the  other  iooii  follows. 

A  cataradf  differs  in  colour  ;  for  it  fometimes  is 
white,  pearl-colour,  yellow,  black,  orgreenifh. 

Dr.  Bkacken  is  of  opinion,  that  only  the  two  for- 
mer of  thele  are  curable,  and  that  not  bv  any  outw'ard 
or  inward  application  ;  but  by  manual  operation  with' 
the  needle,  which  turns  off  the  laminas  of  the  cryllal- 
line  that  are  difcafed,  and  then  the  rays  of  light  are  ad- 
mitted through  the  remaining  parts.  If  other  method? 
are  ufed,  be  they  what  rhey  will,  they  may  fometimes 
help  his  fight,  fo  as  to  keep  him  out  of  ditches,  and  from 
running  againfi:  walls,  or  fueh  like,  but  they  will  never 
cure  a  cataraS.  In  fhort,  the  only  certain  cure  for 
catarafts,  is  to  perform  the  operation  called  couching. 
But  this  cannot  be  performed  by  any  but  an  expert 
furgeon,  who  underffands  the  anatomical  part  of  the 
e)e,  and  who  has  been  well  ufed  to  the  pradiice. 

CATARRHS,  in  Swine  :  a  diforder  to  which  they 
are  frequentlv  fuhjetl  :  the  following  are  eileemcd  the 
moft  effeflual  methods  of  cure  : 

Bruife  liverwort,  hen's  dung,  red  ochre,  dried  floes, 
and  polypodium  root;  boil  them  well  in  fair  water,  and 
give  it  warm,  morning  and  evening,  tor  two  or  three 
days. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  brimftone,  and  as  much  Bur- 
gundy pitch,'  hold  his  head  by  force  over  them  w'hilfi: 
burning  on  a  chaffing-difli  of  coals,  after  which  give  a 
drench  of  garlic,  pepper,  and  rue,  boiled  in  new  Imall- 
beer. 

CATARRHS,  IN  Sheep.     SeeQovQ}^. 

CATTLE,  their  good  or  bad  qualities  to  difcover. 
Upon  view,  if  you  fufpedl  any  defeat,  gripe  hard  with 
your  hand,  on  the  back  or  withers,  behind  the  fhoul- 
der,  and  this  griping  will  caufe  fo  fenfible  a  pain,  if 
unfound,  that  the  beafl  will  fhrink  or  tremble,  ill  en- 
during your  gripe  or  pinch,  and  be  ready  to  fall ;  hut, 
if  found  and  healthy,  it  will  not  flinch,  or  but  very 
little. 

If  you  buy  lean  cattle  for  fattening,  fee  they  are 
young;  for,  if  old,  they  will  not  prove  well,  hut  rather 
your  money  and  charge  will  be  call  away  to  little  or  no 
advantage.  And,  to  know  this,  obferve  they  are 
fmooth,  and  often  lick  themlelves,  that  they  want  not 
tiieir  teeth,  that  their  hides  be  thick  and  firm,  flioul- 
ders  and  ribs  broad  ;  and,  if  the  hair  ol  their  tail  be 
broken,  they  will  not  feed  kindl)',  but  rather  dwindle 
than  increafc  in  flcfh  or  fatnefs, 

CATTLE,  to  fatten:  the  following  is  not  only  a 
cheap,  but  a  fpeedy  method. 

Put  them  into  an  agrccaliie  p.ifture,  and,  as  the  fea- 
fon is,  give  them  chaff,  rapes  of  grains,  with  the  duft- 
ings  of  meal,  fometimes  chopped  peafc-hawm,  offitl 
turnips,  cabbage  or  colewort  leaves;  if  \ou  perceive 
their  Ihimachs  fail,  boil  colewort  leaves  in  vinegar  or 
Hale  beer  grounds,  and  drench  them  with  it,  and  it  will, 
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rfcover  their  appetite,  and  make  them  feed  roundly  ; 
water  them  twice  a-day  at  Icaft,  it  in  winter,  it  you 
have  an  opportunit)'-;  but  warm  the  water,  and  fili 
loine  bran  into  it ;  and,  to  make  them  healthful,  biuile 
cumiiiin  and  annifeeds,  or  carraway-feeHs,  and  boil  in 
their  water  once  in  four  or  five  days.  Wheti  ihey  are 
houfed,  keep  their  ftalls  dry  and  hard  under  toot, 
paved  with  ftoncs  or  gravel,  and  iloping,  that  the  urine 
may  run  away  ;  and  have  the  windows  to  open,  that 
they  may  have  fiefh  air  in  fuch  convenient  quantities 
as  the  feaibn  requires ;  and  by  this  ufage  they  will  foon 
become  fai. 

CATTLii,  afflitled  with  an  unknown  inward  dif- 
order,  to  cure  : 

If  you  cannot  find  out  the  difeafe  of  the  beaft,  take 
a  quart  ot  a!e,  a  handful  of  wormwood,  a  handful  oi 
rue,  and  a  haiulfijl  of  rofemarv  ;  all  -being  bruifed  in  a 
mortar,  and  then  boiled,  llrain  the  herbs  forth  very 
well,  and  add  two  Ipoonfuls  of  the  juice  of  garlic,  as 
much  ot  the  juice  ot  houfeleek,  and  as  much  London 
treacle:  mix  them  together,  and  give  it  to  the  beaft 
milk  warm. 

Under  cattle  feme  include  all  quadrupeds  which  af- 
fociate,  or  go  in  herds,  as  (heep,  oxen,  hogs,  horfcs, 
ijc.  Others  define  cattle  to  be  all  tame  animals  which 
graze:  cattle  are  fometimcs  divided  into  great,  com- 
prehending oxen,  bulls,  cows,  calves,  horles,  fJc.  and 
fmali,  including'  (heep,  lambs,  goats,  ijc.  Black 
Cattle  implies  all  of  the  Ox  kind. 

CAVALltR.  One  that  underftands  horfes,  and  is 
pratlifed  in  the  art  of  riding  them. 

CAVEZON,  a  fort  of  nofe-band,  either  ot  iron, 
leather,  or  wood,  fometimes  flat,  at  other  times  hollow 
t»r  twiftcd,  put  on  the  nofe  of  a  horfe,  to  wring  it,  and 
fo  forward  the  luppling  and  breaking  of  the  horfe.  An 
iron  cavefon  is  a  femicircle  or  band  of  iron,  confifting 
ot  two  or  three  pieces  jointed  by  hinges,  and  mounted 
with  a  head  Hall,  a  throat  band,  and  two  ftraps  or 
reins  with  three  rings  ;  when  we  mean  to  make  a  horfe 
walk  round  a  pillar,  through  the  two  fide  rings  we  pafs 
the  two  reins,  which  the  rider  holds  in  his  hand,  or 
makes  tall  to  the  (addle,  in  order  to  keep  the  horfes 
head  in  fubjection,  ciff. 

CAU  riNG-lK(JN,  an  iron  with  which  farriers 
fear  thole  parts  of  a  horfe  that  require  burning. 

CAWKING-TIiME,  (in  Falconry)  a  hawk's  tread- 
ing time. 

CH.ACK,  OR  BEAT  UPON  THE  Hand  ;  a  horfe  is 
faid  to  chack,  or  beat  upon  the  hand,  when  his  head 
is  not  fteady,  but  he  tolles  up  his  nofe,  and  fliakes  it 
all  of  a  fudden,  to  avoid  the  fubjedion  of  the  bridle. 
In  order  to  fix  and  fecure  his  head,  you  need  only  to 
put  under  his  noie-band  a  fmall  flat  band  of  iron  bended 
archwife.  which  anfwers  to  a  martingal. 

A  CH.'\Sh;,  is  a  ftation  for  wild  beafls  of  the  fo- 
refl :  from  which  it  differs  in  the  following  relpeiffs  ; 
that  it  may  be  in  the  polTeflion  of  a  fubjefcl,  which  a 
foreft,  in  its  proper  and  true  nature  cannot ;  neither  is 
it  commonly  fo  large,  nor  endowed  with  fo  many  liber- 
ties, at  the  courts  ot  attachment,  fwaininote,  jullice 
feat  of  eyre,  i^jc.  On  the  other  hand,  a  chafe  ditfcrs 
Irom  a  park,  for  that  it  is  of  a  larger  compafs,  having 


a  great  variety  rf  game,  and  more  overfeers,  orTceepcrx. 
—  I'or  beat!  of  the  chafe,  and  the  terms  uled,  fee  the 
Articlt;  TeAms. 

JVhiif  Jilt  cf  Chiifi  is  mojl  proper  Jirji  to  train  a 
Hunting-horje  to. 

Some  would  have  a  horfe  that  is  defigned  either  for  a 
buck-hunter  or  ft)X-huntei,  to  be  ufcd  at  .firll,  and 
tr.iined  up  in  that  fort  of  exercife  ;  others  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  thofe  chafes  arc  too  violent  tor  a  young 
horfe,  and  therefore  chufe  to  train  him  after  harriers  : 
which  laft  feems  to  be  the  moft  eligible. 

As  for  the  ftag,  buck,  and  hind,  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  Iniuting  of  them  ;  fo  that  the  incon- 
veniences from  each  chafe  are  in  a  manner  the  (ame 
alfo  :  for  whichfoevcr  you  hunt,  it  is  either  in  covert, 
or  at  force. 

It  a  deer  be  hunted  in  a  park,  they  ufually  chufe  the 
moft  woody  parts  of  it,  as  a  refuge  from  the  purluits  of 
their  enemies  ;  which  is  both  unpleafant  to  the  rider, 
and  troublelome  to  the  horfe  to  follow  the  dogs  through 
the  thick  bullies  ;  and  befides,  in  parks  the  ground  is 
ufually  full  of  mole-banks,  trenches,  i^c.  which  is 
dangerous  for  a  young  horle  to  gallop  on,  till  he  has 
attained  to  fome  perfedtion  in  his  ftroke. 

But  it  they  be  turned  out  of  the  park,  and  hunted 
at  force,  you  will  find,  that  as  foon  as  you  have  un- 
harboured  or  rouzed  them,  they  will  immediately  make 
out  end-ways  before  the  hounds,  five  or  fix,  nay  fome- 
times ten  miles  ;  they  following  in  full  cry,  fo  fwiftly, 
that  a  horfe  miifl  be  compelled  to  run  up  and  down  hill 
without  intermiflion,  leaping  hedge,  ditch,  and  dale  ; 
nay,  often  crofTing  rivers  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
rider,  as  well  as  of  the  horfe.  So  that  it  fhould  feein 
altogether  im.proper  to  put  a  young  horfe  to  fuch  vio- 
lent labour  at  the  firll,  till  he  hath  been  inured  to  hard 
fervice  by  praflice  and  degrees. 

And  befides,  the  feafon  for  thefe  chafes  beginning 
about  Midfiimmer,  and  ending  at  Holyrood-tlde,  is  a 
part  of  the  year  in  which  the  fun's  heat  is  excelTive  ; 
that  befides  tlie  f«iftnefs  and  \iolence  of  this  chafe, 
and  the  danger  of  cracking  his  wind,  and  burlling  his 
belly  ;  (and  the  (fraining  of  his  limbs  by  fuch  def- 
perate  riding,  and  creating  in  a  \ouiig  horfe  a  loath- 
fomencfs  to  his  labour,  by  undergoing  fuch  violent 
and  unufual  lervice  ;)  the  fun's  exceffive  heat  does  lo 
fcorch  the  earth,  that  a  violent  chafe  would  hazard  the, 
melting  of  his  greale  :  and  the  weight  ot  the  ridef,  by 
reafon  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  ground,  would  occafion 
foundering,  fplints,  and  windgalls  ;  infomuch,  that  in 
a  fhort  time  the  horfe  would  prove  altogether  ufelefs. 

Horfes  employed  in  this  violent  exercife,  (hould  be 
fuch  as  have  been  trained  to  hunting  by  long  practice 
and  experience. 

Young  horfes,  (fays  the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  be- 
ing  as  fubjeft  to  difeafes  as  young  children,  therefore 
he  adviles,  that  any  man  that  would  buy  anh-irfe  for  ufe 
in  his  ordinary  occafions,  as  for  journies,  hawking,  or 
hunting,  (hould  never  buy  a  horfe  till  the  mark  be  out  of 
his  mouth  ;  and  if  he  be  found  of  wind,  limb,  and  fight, 
j  he  will  lait  eight  or  nine  years,  with  good  keeping 
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and  never  fall  you  :  and  therefore,  (he  adds)  I  am  al- 
ways ready  to  buy  for  fuch  purpofes,  an  ol<J  nag,  ol 
fome  huntCman  or  falconer,  that  is  found,  and  that  is 
the  ufeFui  nag:  for  he  gallops  on  all  groiun^s,  leaps 
over  hedges  and  ditches;  and  fuch  an  one  will  not  fail 
you  in  your  journcv,  or  any  where,  and  is  the  onh'  nag- 
of  11  fc  lor  pleafure  or  journey. 

The  next  chafe  is  tliat  of  the  fox  ;  which  although 
it  is  a  recreation  inuch  in  ufe,  and  highly  applauded* 
by  the  generality  ot  the  nobility  and  gentry,  yet  is 
inconvenient  lor  the  training  a  young  horfe  ;  it  being 
fwift  witliout  refpite,  and  of  a  long  continuance  too; 
both  which  are  dillafleful  to  the  horfe  :  but  the  great- 
ell  incovcnience  that  happens  to  a  horfe  in  this  cafe  is, 
that  when  a  fox  is  unkennelled,  he  feldom  or  never  be- 
takes himfclf  to  a  champaign  country,  but  remains  in 
the  (trongelt  coverts  and  thickcfi:  woods:  fo  that  a 
horfe  can  have  but  little  pleafure  in  accompan)ing  the 
liounds,  without  the  rifle  of  being  flubbed,  or  lonie 
fuch  dangerous  accident. 

Tlie  fittcfl  horfes  for  this  chafe,  are  horfes  of  great 
ffrength  and  ability  :  this  chafe  beginning  at  Chrijhnas, 
which  is  the  worft  time  ol  riding,  and  ends  at  Ladyduy, 
when  the  ground  is  bed  tor  it. 

The  next  chafe  is  the  utter  ;  which  is  not  convenient 
for  a  horfe,  becaufe  he  that  will  iiuly  purl'ue  this  am- 
])hibious  animal,  mull  often  fwim  his- horfe,  to  the 
equal  hazard,  both  of  the  rider  and  the  horle. 
"■  The  hare,  therefore,  is  the  beft  chafe  both  for  plea- 
fure and  delight. 

It  is  indeed  fwift,  and  of  fome  endurance,  like  that 
of  the  tox,  but  far  more  pleafant  to  the  horfe,  becaufe 
hares  commonly  run  the  champaign  country  :  and  the 
fcent  not  being  fo  hot  as  that  of  the  fox,  the  dogs  are 
oftener  at  default,  and  by  that  means  the  horfe  has 
many  fobs  ;  by  which  he  recovers  wind,  and  regains 
flrength. 

This  chafe  begins  at  Michaelmas,  and  lafts  till  the  end 
of  February. 

The  bell  dogs  to  bring  a  horfe  to  perfection  ot  wind, 
and  fpeed,  are  fleet  northern  hounds;  for  they,  by 
means  ol  ilicir  hard  running,  will  draw  him  up  to  that 
extraordinary  fpeed,  that  he  will  not  have  time  to 
Joitcr  ;  and  by  continual  pracf  ice,  W'lU  be  inured  and 
habituated  to  the  violence  of  their  fpeed,  that  in  a  fliort 
time  he  will  be  able  to  ride  on  all  lorts  of  ground,  and 
he  at  fuch  command  upon  the  hand,  that  he  will  flrike 
at  what  rate  you  pleafc  :  and  three  quarters  fpeed  will 
be  lefs  troubiefome  to  him  than  a  Canterbury  gallop. 

This  may  probabl)'  be  one  of  the  reafons  whv  your 
northern  breeders,  tor  the  generality,  excel  thofe  of 
the  touth  ;  fince  certainly  the  fpeed  of  their  hounds 
contributes  much  to  the  excellence  of  tlKir  horfes,  and 
renders  them  able  to  endure  a  four  mile  courle  without 
fobs;  which  fome  horfemen  call  running. 

CHAFFINCH,  a  linging  bird,  that  takes  its  name 
from  its  delight  in  chaff;  and  by  fome  admired  for  its 
fong,  though  It  has  not  much  plcalantnefs  or  Iweetnefs 
in  it. 

They  are  cauglit  in  plentv  in  flight  time;  but  their 
nefts  arc  rarely  tonnd,  though  tiiev  breed  in  hedges 
and  trees  of  all   lorts,    and   make  thcin  ol  niofs  and 


wool,  or  any  thing  almofl  they  can  gather  up:  tliev 
have  young  ones  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  which  are  fel- 
dom bred  from  their  nefl,  as  being  a  bird  not  apt  to  take 
another  bird's  fong,  nor  to  whiflle;  fo  that  it  is  beil  to 
leave  the  old  ones  to  bring  them  up. 

The  EJJ'cx  finches  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
befl  lort,  both  for  length  ot  fong  and  variety,  thev  end- 
ing with  feveral  notes  that  are  very  prettv. 

It  is  an  hardy  bird,  and  will  live  alnioft  upon  any 
feeds,  none  coming  amifs  to  him;  and  he  is  feldom 
fubjeft  to  any  difeafe,  as  the  canary-bird  and  linnet 
are  ;  but  he  will  be  verv  loufy,  it  not  fprinkled  with  a 
little  wine,  two  or  three  times  a  month. 

CHAF1'"ING,  IN  Horses,  to  prevent. 

A  fore  back  is  verv  common  upon  the  road  in  travel- 
ling, and  more  efpeeially  in  young  horfes,  whofe  backs 
arc  uuufed  to  carry  loads;  therefore,  to  thefe  lalf,  a 
pretty  large  feated  faddle  agrees  belt;  and,  every  morn- 
ing, alter  your  crupper  a  hole  or  two,  that  it  may 
thereby  draw  the  faddle  back,  and  now  and  then  let  it 
alio  have  liberty  forwards,  and  by  this  means  he  will 
not  cany  your  weight  alwavs  in  the  fame  places,  which 
will  conduce  greatly  to  tiis  eafe,  and  keep  the  fl-;iiv  up- 
on his  back. 

Let  your  horfc's  back  be  cooled  every  time  vou  bait 
him,  and  now  and  then  walhcd  with  warm  water,  and 
wiped  dry  with  a  linen  -cloth  ;  and  the  faddle  ihould 
alio  be  fcraped,  fo  that  no  hardnefs  nor  inequalities  re- 
main from  the  fvveat,  which  together  with  the  dull,  fticks 
round  the  feat  on  the  pannel. 

When  a  horfe's  back  is  once  much  inflamed,  I  doubt, 
it  will  be  too  late  to  keep  the  fkin  on  upon  the  journey  ^ 
however,  alter  the  prelfure  of  the  faddle,  fo  as  the 
parts  leafl  heated  may  bear  the  burden,  and  that  equal- 
ly. 1  hen  ufe  fait  and  water,  warm  urine,  vinegar, 
&;c.  for  thefe  are  commonly  ufed  to  cool  a  horfe's  back 
that  is  hurt;  but,  if  the  fkin  be  broke  in  holes,  from 
what  people  call  warbles,  I  believe  it  will  be  found, 
that  equal  quantities  ot  fpirits  ot  w"ine,  and  tincture  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  will 
be  befl  to  bathe  the  places  with  now  and  then.  There 
will  be  holes  or  fmall  wounds  in  the  tumours,  called 
warbles,  before  fome  people  would  imagine  it  ;  there- 
fore ufe  the  laid  tinfcture,  and,  with  care,  you  may 
proceed  upon  }'our  journey ;  I  fay,  w  ith  care,  becaufe 
you  fhould  look  at  your  horfe's  back  ofta3,  and  not 
iiang  upon  him,  fo  as  to  make  the  inflammation  fpread  , 
therefore,  for  this  end,  it  is  beff  to  walk  on  loot  awhile 
every  hour,  and  bathe  the  horfe's  back  with  fait  and 
water,  vinegar,  or  any  other  thing,  that  is  an  enemy 
to  putrcf:i6tion,  till  fuch  time  as  the  hide  will  bear 
preiring  without  inflammation  ;  which  it  will  do,  by 
continuing  this  method  fc>r  fome  time. 

CHALLKNGliD  COCIv-ilGHT,  is  generally  ro 
meet  w^ith  ten  flaves  ot  cocks,  and  to  make  one  of 
them  twenty-one  battles,  (more  or  lelsj  the  odd  battle 
to  have  the  mallcrv. 

CHALLtNGlNG,  f  hunting-term  )  is  ufcd  of 
hounds  and  beagles,  when  at  lint  finding  the  Iccnt  ot 
their  game,  they  prefently  open  and  cry  :  the  huntlmcn 
then  lay,  tlic\'  challenge. 

CHANFRIN,  is  the  fore  part  oi  a  horfe's  head, 
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extending;  ficm  umler  the  cars,  along  the  Interval  be- 
tween the  eye-brows,  duwn  to  his  iiole. 

CHANhRIN-liLANCE.      ^V^Star,  or  Blaze. 

CHANCE  A  Horse,  or  changk  Hand;  is  to 
turn  or  bear  the  horle's  head  from  one  liand  to  the 
other,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  from  tlie  left  to 
the  riglir. 

You  iliould  never  change  your  horfc,  without  pufli- 
ing  him  forward  upon  the  turn ;  and  after  the  turn, 
puih  him  on  ftnught,  in  order  to  a  liop. 

This  horfe  ciianges  truni  the  right  v.ith  an  ugly 
grace.  Set  Entikk,  Nails  Walk,  and  a  Passade 
of  live  times. 

CHANNEL  OF  a  Horse,  is  tlie  hollow  betv^'een 
the  two  bars,  or  the  nether  jaw  bones,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  lodged  :  for  this  purpofe  it  fhould  be  k:rge 
enough,  that  it  be  not  prefled  with  the  bitt  mouth, 
which  Ihould  have  a  liberty  in  the  middle  of  it. 

CHAPE  (with  hunteis)  the  tip  at  the  end  of  a 
fox's  tail  ;  fo  called,  as  the  tail  itfcit  is  termed  breach, 
drag,  or  brufh. 

CHAFELLT,  is  a  couple  of  lliirup-leatJTers, 
mounted  each  of  them  with  a  flirrup,  and  jointed  at  top 
in  a  fort  of  leather  buckle,  called  the  head  of  the  cha- 
pelet,  by  which  they  are  made  fall  to  the  pommel  of  the 
laddie,  after  being  adjulted  to  the  rider's  length  and 
bearing  :  they  are  ufed,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  taking  up 
or  lettmg  down  the  Itinups,  ever}'  time  that  a  gentle- 
man mounts  on  a  different  hori'e  and  faddle,  and  to  fup- 
ply  the  want  in  the  academy  faddle,  which  have  no  Itir- 
rup  to  them. 

CHAPERON  OF  a  Bitt-mouth,  is  a  word  only 
ufed  tor  fcatch-mouths,  and  all  others  that  are  not  can- 
non-moutiis,  lignifying  the  end  of  the  bitt  that  joins  to 
the  branch,  jult  by  the  banquet. 

In  fcatch-mouths  the  chaperon  is  round,  but  in  others 
it  is  oval ;  and  the  lame  part  that  in  fcatched,  and  other 
mouths,  IS  called  chaperon,  is  in  cannon-mouths  called, 
Ironcean. 

CHARBON  ('/.  e.  coal)  is  an  obfolete  French  word  ; 
lignifying  that  little  black  i'pot,  or  mark,  that  remains 
alter  a  large  fpot,  in  the  cavity  of  the  corner  teeth  of  a 
horfe,  about  the  feventh  or  eighth  year,  w  hen  the  cavity 
fills,  and  the  tooth,  being  Imooth  and  equal,  is  faid  to 
be  raifed. 

CHARGE,  is  a  preparation  of  an  ointment,  of  the 
confillcnce  of  a  thick  decoction,  applied  to  the  fhoul- 
ders,  fplaits,  inflammations,  and  fprams  of  horfes. 

The  parts  affected  are  rubbed  and  chafed  with  this 
compolition,  after  which  you  may  cover  them  with 
finking  paper,  if  you  will. 

Charges  are  made  two  ways,  viz.  either  with  em- 
mielluies,  /.  e.  a  mixture  of  honey,  turpentine,  luet, 
and  other  drugs ;  or  with  remolade,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  the  lees  of  wine  with  the  drugs  of 
emmiellure. 

Earners  confound  the  names  ot  charge  cmmiellures 
and  remolade,  and  indifferently  ufc  one  lor  the  other. 

CHASTISEMENTS,  ok  Corrections  ;  are 
thole  levere  and  rigorous  eftecfs  of  the  aids;  for  when 
the  aids  are  given  with  feverity,  they  become  punifh- 
mcnts. 


CilAUSSE  TROP-HAtrr  ;  a  white -footed  liorfc 
is  laid  to  be  Inch,  when  the  white  makes  run  too  high 
upon  the  legs. 

CHECK  (in  Falconry)  is  a  term  ufed  of  a  hawk 
when  fhe  forlakes  her  proper  game,  to  fiy  at  pves, 
crows,  rooks,  or  the  like,  eroding  her  in  her  flight. 

CHEST-FOUNDERING,  in  Horses:  this  pro- 
ceeds generally  from  hard  labour,  whereby  the  horic 
becomes  furleited;  fo  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  no 
more  than  a  feverc  cold,  and  is  to  be  managed  accord- 
ingly. 

When  a  horfe  is  cheft-foimdered,  his  coat  will  ftare, 
and  his  flanks  will  heave  more  than  common.  Mode- 
rate bleeding  is  the  beft,  in  order  to  eafc  his  difficulty  of 
breathing;  but  1  would  not  advife  the  opening  his 
flank-vems  or  thofeon  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  for  that  is 
feldom  attended  with  any  good  effeft. 

Take  oil  of  petie  half  an  ounce,  mix  it  with  an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  chamomile ;  and  fo  proportionably  a 
greater  quantity,  as  you  lee  occafion,  and  bathe  the 
breaff  with  a  hot  woollen  cloth  ;  and,  when  you  have 
in  that  manner  chafed  it  as  well  as  you  can,  run  a  hot 
iron  over  it  to  make  it  fink  into  the  fkiti  ;  do  this  twice 
or  thrice,  and  give  the  horfe  a  quarter  ot  a  pint  of  fal- 
lad-oil,  and  the  like  quantity  of  aqua-vita:,  warmed 
and  w  ell  mixed  together  over  a  gentle  fire.  Set  Foun- 
dering. 

CHEST-TRAPS,  a  kind  of  boxes  or  traps,  ufed 
to  take  pole-cats,  fitchets,  martens,  and  the  like  vermin, 
that  are  injurious  to  warrens,  dove  houfes,  or  hen 
roofls :  the  firil  of  thein  being  witli  a  fingle,  and  the 
other  with  a  double  entrance,  are  repreiented  thus : 
Now  for  the  making  and  ufing  them,  take  three  pieces 
of  oak  or  elm-board,  of  an  equal  bignefs,  like  to  that 
which  is  in  Plate  IV.  Fig.  2.  with  A,  B,  C,  D  :  let 
them  be  four  feet  long,  one  over,  and  about  an  inch 
thick  ;  which  nail  together  juft  like  a  coffin,  and  clofe 
up  one  end  with  a  piece  of  the  board,  which  mufl  be 
nailed  faft  on,  as  A  C  E  F  ;  likewife  nail  over  three 
main  boards,  another  piece,  as  A,  F,  G,  H,  which 
muft  be  as  large  as  any  of  the  reft,  but  not  fo  long  by 
two  parts  in  three  :  and  lor  the  reft  of  the  covering, 
you  muft  have  another  piece  of  the  fame  board  :  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  boards  make, a  little  hole  with  a  gim- 
blet,  at  the  places  marked  G,  H,  where  fallen  two 
nails,  that  may  be  driven  into  the  board  that  lies  on  the 
top,  fo  as  to  ferve  tor  fockcts,  or  as  the  axle  of  a  coach  : 
fo  that  the  board  may  cafily  be  litied  up  and  let  down  : 
and  at  the  other  end  1  K,  nail  another  piece  of  timber, 
julf  equal  to  that  marked  A,  ¥,  G,  H,  which  mull 
only  be  faftcned  to  the  upper  boards  in  fuch  manner, 
that  being  let  down,  the  whole  may  feem  to  be  a  cheft 
clofe  fhut ;  then  get  two  pieces  ot  wood,  as  L,  M,  P,  Q_, 
two  feet  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and 
pierced  at  the  end  L,  M,  with  a  hole  big  enough  to 
turn  one's  little  finger  in  ;  nail  thele  on  the  two  fide 
boards,  about  the  middle  of  them,  juft  oppolite  to  each 
other,  with  a  piece  ol  wood  an  inch  Iquare,  Ihaped  at 
both  ends  like  an  axletree,  which  put  eafily  into  the 
two  holes  L,  M  ;  at  the  middle  of  the  faid  axletrce,  ' 
frame  a  mortice  or  hole  to  faftcn  and  tie  a  (lick  O,  N, 
wliich  may  fall  down  upon  the  moving  piauk,  when  it 
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is  let  Jown;  nnd  diis  is  intended  to  prevent  any  bcall 
irom  lifting  up  the  cover  when  once  it  is  down. 

Before  you  nail  all  the  boards  together,  make  a  hole 
in  that  plank  marked  A,  B  C  D,  at  the  place  marked 
U,  X  ;  which  hole  Ihouid  be  two  inches  long,  and  halt 
an  inch  over,  ju(l  oppofite  thereto,  and  in  the  other 
phtnk  bore  a  little  hole  with  a  gimblet  as  at  R,  that 
you  n-,ay  put  in  a  fmall  cord  ;  at  the  end  whereof  you 
tie  your  tricker  R,  N,  S,  n,  t,  made  oF  a  Hick  as  big 
as  one's  little  finger,  which  though  iaftcned  at  the  end 
R,  may  however  have  liberty  enough  to  move  up  and 
down,  and  muft  pafs  through  the  hole  U,  about  two 
inches  out,  with  a  notch  or  two  at  T  ;  about  the  end 
ot  it  tie  your  bait  on  this  tricker  within  the  chel^  trap, 
which  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the  nature  oi  the  bealt, 
or  vermin,  you  intend  to  take. 

For  the  fctting  this  trap,  vou  mufi  have  a  ftroiig  cord 
upon  the  moving  plank,  near  the  middle  oi  it  marked 
Y  ;  towards  the  end  at  the  other  end  of  the  faid  cord, 
tie  a  fmall  ftick  marked  U,  an  inch  and  half  long,  and 
lialf  as  big  as  one's  finger,  formed  at  one  end  like  a 
■wedge,  fo  the  trap  being  lifted  half  a  foot  as  you  fee  it 
reprefented  in  the  figure,  and  the  cord  which  paffeth 
over  the  axletree,  Z,  O,  the  little  Hick  may  have  one 
end  in  the  notch  T  of  your  tricker,  and  the  other  end 
in  the  hole  X,  and  then  is  your  trap  or  engine  let  right 
as  it  fliould  be  :  if  your  tricker  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
clear  from  the  bottom  when  any  vermui  are  once  in-,  and 
gives  but  one  touch  to  the  bait,  which  is  on  the  tricker 
that  gives  way,  down  falls  tlie  moving  plank  with  the  door 
fail  fhut. 

The  other  trap  with  the  double  entrance  is  much 
the  beft,  becaufe  the  vermin  you  intend  to  take  may 
fee  through  it  to  behold  the  prey,  and  come  in  at  which 
fide  they  pleafe,  and  therefore  will  fooner  venture. 

It  is  made  much  after  the  fame  manner  with  the  for- 
mer, havuig  two  turning  planks,  and  the  tricker  ought 
to  be  in  the  middle  at  Z  :  fo  there  needs  no  farther 
direftions  to  be  given  about  it.  See  Plate  IV. 
Fig.  2. 

CHEVALER  :  (a  French  word)  a  horfe  is  faid  to 
chevaler,  when  in  paifaging  upon  a  walk  or  a  trot  his 
far  fore  leg  crofl'es  or  overlaps  the  other  fore  leg  every 
fccond  motion.     See  Vo  Passage. 

CHEVIN  "1    A  frelh  water  fifli,  having  a  great 

CHUB-FISH    J    head. 

CHEVIN-FISHING,  this  fifli  fpawns  in  iMnnh, 
is  very  Itrong,  though  inadtive,  yielding  in  a  very  lit- 
tle time  after  he  is  flruck,  and  the  larger  he  is,  the  more 
quietly  he  is  taken. 

As  for  his  food,  he  loves  all  forts  of  worms  and  flies, 
alfo  cheefe,  grain,  black  worms,  their  bellies  being  flit 
that  white  may  appear.  He  alfeHs  a  large  bait,  and 
variety  of  tlum  at  one  hook  ;  but  more  particularly  he 
delights  in  the  pith  that  grows  in  the  bone  of  an  ox's 
back  ;  but  you  inufl  take  care  to  keep  off  the  tough 
outward  fkin,  without  breaking  the  inward  tender 
one. 

This  fifh  is  to  be  angled  for  early  in  the  morning 
with  fnails  ;  but  in  the  heat  of  tlic  day,  make  ufe  of 
foine  other  bait,  and  in  the  afternoon  filh  for  him  at 
ground  or  fly ;  of  the  iall  of  which  there  is  jioiic  he 


covets  more  than  a  great  moth  with  a  large  head,  whofe 
body  is  yellow,  with  whitifh  wings,  which  is  commonly 
found  in  gardens  about  the  evening. 

CHEWING  BALLS  for  Horses  :  thefe  balls 
are  ufed  tor  refioring  lolVappetite,  an  infirmity  to  wdiicli 
horles  are  very  incident,  proceeding  from  a  fait  humour, 
and  bitter  phlegm,  which  obfiruits  the  palfage  of  the 
throat,  and  makes  them  loath  their  food. 

The  compofition  of  thefe  balls  is  as  follows; 

Take  a  pound  of  affa-foetida,  as  much  liver  oi  anti- 
mony, and  half  a  pound  of  the  wood  of  a  bay-tree,  an 
equal  quantity  of  juniper  wood,  and  two  ounces  of  pel- 
litory  of  Spuui. 

Pound  all  the  ingredients  apart  to  a  grofs  powder,  in 
order  to  which  the  woods  muff  be  firit  very  •well  dried, 
then  put  them  all  together  in  a  mortar,  and  incorporate 
them  with  a  large  quantity  of  good  grape  verjuice  welt 
clarified,  pouring  it  in  by  degrees,  tdl  they  are  reduced 
to  a  mafs,  of  which  make- balls  of  an  ounce  and  an  half, 
and  dry  them  in  the  fun  :  wrap  one  of  thefe  balls  in  a 
linen  clout,  and  tying  a  thread  tl-.ereto  make  the  horfe 
chew  it  for  two  hours  in  the  morning;  and  he  will  eat 
as  foon  as  you  unbridle  him  :  do  the  fame  at  night,  and- 
continue  this  method  till  the  horle  recovers  his  appe- 
tite. 

When  one  ball  is  confumed  put  in  another. 

Thefe  balls  may  be  ufed  on  the  road,  as  you  travel, 
being  tied  to  the  bridle  ;  balls  of  Fcnlce  treacle  may  be 
ufed  in  the  lame  manner  with  good  fuccefs. 

CHINE,  Mourning  of.  This  is  caufed  by  fud- 
denly  cooling  upon  exceffive  heats,  ffanding  in  damp, 
or  wet  places,  or  eating  fuch  things  as  turn  lO  raw  hu- 
mours, which,  falling  upon  the  liver  and  lungs,  fre- 
quently inflame  or  putrefy  them,  fo  that  they  occafion. 
the  horfe,  by  defedl  ot  their  office,  to  fall  down  fud- 
denly  and  die  ;  therefore,  when  you  by  any  tremb- 
ling ordulnefs  fufped  this  grievance,  ufe  the  following 
cure. 

Let  your  horfe  blood  ;  and,  having  chafed  him  well,, 
take  olive-oil  and  verjuice,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  the 
juice  ol  celandine,  and  powder  of  elecampane  root,  06 
each  an  ounce;  warm  them  a  littie  ;  and,  tying  his  head, 
up  to  the  rack,  pour  then,  into  his  noftrils,  (topping 
them  clofe  after  it,  tliat  !  c  may  be  forced  to  fneeze  and 
Ifrain  to  ca(l  it  out  ;  aftei  which,  having  an  oimce  of  the 
powder  (  f  rhubarb  heated  in  a  pint  of  canary,  give  it 
liim  in  a  drenching-horn,  as  hot  as  he  can  w-ell  endure 
it,  and  fo  ufe  him  each  morning  for  a  week  together,  and 
the  bad  humours  will  go  off. 

CHOLER,  OR  Sharpness  of  Urine,  in  Horses: 
it  you  fee  the  ikin  yellow  or  bluiflt,  thefe  humours 
abound,  and  caufe  a  fcvcrilh  heat :  to  reduce  them  ob- 
lerve  thefollowitig  direftions : 

1  ake  a  handlul  of  elder-  leaves,  an  ounce  of  the  feeds 
ot  peony,  or,  tor  want  of  elder  leaves,  cldei-bark  ; 
bruife  and  fccthc  them  in  a  pint  of  ale,  and  give  warm. 
Or, 

Take  of  turbith,  an  ounce;  ginger,  cinnamon,  mal- 
tic,  galingal,  and  aloes  hepatic,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
diagridiuni,  rhubarb,  and  ienna,  of  each  a  drachm  :  dry, 
bruife,  and  makcthcni  into  a  powder,  giving,  the  hortc 
the  whole  quantity  at  two  dofcs  in  warm  ale  or  milk. 

CHOLIC: 
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CHOLIC:  when  a  horfe  has  this  pain  violently,  it 
is  as  dangerous  as  the  ftaggers,  and  care  rnuft  be  taken 
of  the  hrrt  approaches  ot  the  dilorcier  ;  for,  wlicn  it 
comes  to  that  degree  which  the  farriers  call  convulfions 
of  the  bowels,  and  which  is  much  the  fame  with 
■what  we  call  a  twilling  of  the  guts,  the  calc  is  nearly 
defperaie. 

In  the  firft-approaches  ol  the  cholic,  the  horfe's  belly 
may  be  perceived  to  be  fwellcd,  he  looks  uneafy,  lies 
down,  rolls  himfell  about,  and  gets  up  again;  and  his 
mouth  is  hot,  and  his  eyes  look  red.  Alter  it  is  conic 
to  the  more  delpcrate  Itate,  he  llamps  lurioufly  upon 
the  ground,  rubs  his  fides  hard  againft  the  wall,  ftretchcs 
out  his  legs  and  neck,  and  gives  all  pofiiblc  figns  ot  the 
greatell  uneafincls. 

Iliis  dilorder  is  generally  occafioned  by  the  crea- 
ture's eating  too  greedily  ot  coarfc  green  food,  and 
fometimes  by  fudden  cold  when  he  is  hot  ;  lometimes 
alfo  by  the  ea:ing  unwholelome  herbs,  as  thefe  creatures 
■will  do  when  they  come  into  frcfh  ]iaftures,  though 
thev  would  not  touch  the  fame  plants  in  thole  grounds 
where  the\  have  been  ufed  to  teed.  Very  often  the  fol- 
lowing medicine  will  produce  a  cure. 

Scaid  fomc  bran,  and  put  to  it  a  tea-fpoon  full  of  oil 
ofannifced;  iiir  it  t.  gether,  and  give  it  warm.  If  this 
does  not  anlwer,  dillolve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  phi- 
Ionium  romanum  in  a  pint  of  peppermint-water,  and 
give  this  for  a  drench.  In  cafe  this  fails,  rccourfe 
mull  be  had  to  clyrters.  Boil  two  handtuls  ot  mallow- 
leaves,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cummin-feed,  in 
three  quarts  of  water,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  put  to 
this  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fugar  :  then  ftrain  it  off,  and 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  lallad-oil,  and  two  fpoonfuls 
of  oil  of  turpentine.  This  mull  be  given  warm,  and 
the  horfe  mull  be  walked  gently  alter  it.  After  which 
give  him  clean  hay,  warm  water,  and  bran  ;  and,  if  he 
does  not  grow  well  direttly  upon  this,  repeat  the  dofe  of 
philonium  romanum  once  in  eight  hours,  and  put  oil  of 
annifeed  in  all  his  bran. 

When  his  cafe  is  come  to  the  worft  before  care- is 
taken,  or  the  worft  fyrnptoms  come  on  in  fpite  of  thefe 
remedies,  the  horfe  mufl  be  blooded.  Then,  inftead 
of  the  philonium  and  peppermint-water,  give  it  to  him 
thus  : 

DilTolve  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  philonium  in  a 
pint  ot  mountain  wine ;  add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  ot 
iallad  oil,  and  a  tea-fpoon  full  ot  Ipirit  ot  fal -ammoniac  ; 
give  this  as  a  drench,  and  ride  the  horfe  gently  half  an 
hour  alter  he  has  taken  it.  If  this  does  not  fucceed, 
mix  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  quarter  ot  an  ounce  of  jalap, 
in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  gin  ;  add  half  a  quartern  of 
fweet-ojl,  and  give  it  him  as  a  drench.  One  or  other 
of  thefe  muft  be  given  once  in  three  hours,  and  repeat 
the  clyiler  as  often  as  he  feems  violently  in  pain.  He 
muft  be  ridden  fottly  about  ac  times  ;  and  by  this  means 
the  fit,  if  it  be  ever  fb  bad,  will  be  carried  off.  Bat 
care  muft  be  taken  that  it  docs  not  return  ;  and  this 
will  be  chiefly  prevented  by  giving  him  only  very  good 
dfy  food,  fcalded  bran,  warm  water,  and  fometimes  a 
liitlc  annifeed  mixel  with  the  bran. 

The  following  balls  and  clyftcrs  for  the  windy-cholic 
may  be  given  with  lalety  :  viz. 


firfi  hall  for  \he  windy-cholic. — Take  fennel  feeds, 
powilcr  of  anife  and  cuiiMuin,  of  each  halt  an  ounce; 
two  diachnis  of  cainphire  ;  fifty  drops  ot  oil  ol  juniper, 
and  one  drachm  of  pclliiorv  of  the  wall  :  make  all  thefe 
into  a  ball  with  any  kind  of  f)rup,  and  wafh  it  down 
with  about  a  horn  and  a  half  of  ale. 

Second  ball  for  the  windy-cholic,  vjhrn  alleiidid  lui/h  the 
Jiranguaiy. — Take  fal-pruncUa  one  ounce,  Venice  tur- 
pentine and  innipcr-bcri  ies  powdered,  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  oil  of  juniper  one  drachm,  and  fait  of  tartar 
two  drachms  ;  make  tlieleinto  a  ball,  and  walh  it  down 
w^ith  ale.  Thefe  balls  may  be  repeated  till  they  are 
iitfeclual,  and  the  horfe  may  be  walked  about.  I  would 
alfo  recommend  the  following  clyfter  to  beadminiftered 
between  the  balls  ;  that  is,  after  the  firft  and  fecond 
ball.     The  clyfter  is: 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  long-pepper,  two  handfuls 
of  chamomile  flowers,  anife,  coriander,  and  fennel, 
feeds,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  boil  thefe  in  three  quarts  of 
water  till  they  arc  reduced  to  two,  and  then  add  half  a 
pint  of  gin,  eight  ounces  of  oil  of  chamomile,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  oil  ot  amber. 

I  fhall  now  give  two  or  three  receipts  for  drinks,  com- 
pofed  of  articles  eafily  procured. 

I.  Take  Venice-turpentine,  diflblved  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  fix  drachms  ;  Ca(1ile-foap,  or  hard  foap,  one 
ounce  ;  nitre,  or  faltpetre,  one  ounce  ;  juniper-berries, 
and  ginger,  each  half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  with  about 
a  quart  of  warm  ale,  and  a  large  onion  boiled  in  them  ; 
and  you  may  repeat  this  two  or  three  times,  as  you  find 
it  necellary. 

II.  Take  Daffy's-elixir  and  fallad  oil,  of  each  half  a 
pint  ;  and  ol  philonium  one  ounce  and  a  lialf.  This 
Ihould  be  given  warm,  and  repeated  if  neceffary. 

I  fhall,  in  the  next  place,  defcribe  the  dry  cholic,  or 
gripes,  which  frequently  arifes  from  colli venefs  ;  this 
is  difcovered  by  lut  horfe's  fruitlefs  and  frequent  at- 
tempts to  dung,  the  quick  motion  of  his  tail,  the  high 
colour  of  his  urine,  and  if  he  can  dung,  it  will  be  verv 
black  and  hard  ;  in  this  cafe,  an  emollient  oily  clyder 
fhould  be  ufed  twice  a-day,  and  the  follow^ing  purging 
drink  : 

Take  of  fcnna  three  onnces,' f^tlt  of  tartar  half  an 
ounce  ;  infufe  thefe  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  an 
hour  or  two ;  then  ftrain  it  off,  and  add  tour  ounces 
of  Glauber's  falts  and  two  ounces  of  lenitive  elec- 
tuary. 

The  inflammatory  or  bilious  cholic  is  the  laft 
fort  to  which  a  horfe  is  fubjecl.  Moft  of  the  fyrnptoms 
attending  the  windy  cholic  will  be  found  in  the  dry  ; 
and  in  this  is  fuperadcfcd,  a  great  heat,  panting,  and 
drynels  of  the  mouth.  In  this  cafe  copious  bleeding 
is  prelcribed,  at  leaft  two  quarts  ;  and  this  fliould  be 
repeated,  if  the  fyrnptoms  Ao  not  abate  ;  the  emollient 
clyllcr,  with  two  ounces  of  nine  dilfolvcd  in  it,  Ihould 
be  thrown  up  twice  a-day,  and  this  will  cool  his 
inflamed  bowel,>^.  And  give  him  tlw:  fame  cooling 
purgingdrink  as  is  prefciibed  for  the  dry  gripes.  See 
Gripes. 

CHOPS,  *]  are  maladies  in  the  palate  of  a  horfe's 
CLlihTS,  Vmouth,  caufcd  either  by  coarfe  and 
HIFTS,     J  rough  ha}-,    full  of  thirties  and  other 
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prickly  fluff;  or  by  foul  provender,  lull  of  (harp  feeds; 
which  by  frequent  pricking  the  bars  of  his  mouth, 
caufes  them  to  wrinkle  and  breed  corrupt  blood,  which 
mav  turn  to  a  canker  :  which  if  it  fliould  come  to  that, 
it  is  to  be  cured  as  a  canker  :  but  to  prevent  it,  wafh 
his  mouth  with  vinegar  and  fait,  and  anoint  it  with 
honey. 

And  for  the  removing  of  thefe  diftempers,  pull  out 
his  tongue,  flice  it  with  an  incifion-knife,  and  thrull; 
out  the  kernels,  or  corruption,  then  walh  the  parts  as 
before  directed. 

But  to  prevent  their  coming  at  all,  the  beft  way 
is  to  wafli  his  mouth  or  tongue  often  with  wine,  beer, 
or  ale,  and  fo  blillers  will  not  breed  in  it,  or  any 
other  difeafe. 

CHOPS,      "I  do  alfo  often  happen  in  a  horfe's  legs, 

CRaCKS,  Jon  the  bought  of  the  pallern,  accom- 
panied with  pain,  and  a  very  noifoir.e  llench,  which  is 
fometimes  caufed  by  a  fharp  and  malignant  humour  that 
frets  the  {kin. 

The  cure  ma)-  be  effefled  by  firft  fhaving  away  the 
hair  from  the  complaint,  in  order  to  keep  it  clean,  and 
applying  the  white  honey  charge,  or  coachman's  oint- 
ment, which  will  fpeedily  heal  the  chops,  if  the  appli- 
cation be  conftantly  renewed.     Se,;  Cracks. 

CtlUB  FISHING.  This  fifh  is  full  of  fmall  fork- 
ed bones,  difperfed  every  where  through  his  body; 
eats  very  waterifh,  and  being  not  firm,  is  in  a  manner 
tailelefs  :  it  is  the  beft  of  any  to  entertain  a  young 
angler,  as  being  eafily  taken :  in  order  to  which  you 
muit  look  out  for  fomc  hole,  where  you  fliall  have 
twenty  or  more  of  them  together  in  a  hot  day,  floating 
almofl  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 

Let  your  rod  be  ftrong  and  long,  your  line  not 
above  a  yard  long  and  very  ftrong,  baited  with  a  grafs- 
hopper,  which  bob  up  and  down  at  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  if  there  be  any  chubs  they  will  rife. 

But  you  muft  place  yourfelf  fo  bs  not  to  be  feen, 
for  the  chub  is  a  timorous  fifli,  and  the  leaft  Ihadow 
will  make  him  fink  to  the  bottom  ;  though  he  will  rife 
,igain  fuddenly,  and  this  is  called  bobbing. 

When  your  hook  is  baited,  drop  it  gently  about  two 
feet  before  the  chub  you  have  pitched  upon  by  your 
eye  to  be  the  beft  and  faireft,  and  he  will  inftantly  bite 
greedily,  and  be  held  faft,  for  he  is  a  leather- mouthed 
tifli,  fb  that  he  can  feldom  break  his  hold  ;  and  theie- 
lore  it  will  be  beft  to  give  him  play  enough,  and  tire 
him  ;  or  otherwiie  you  may  endanger  your  line. 

If  you  cannot  get  a  grafshopper,  you  mull  bait  your 
hook  with  any  kind  of  fly  or  worm,  and  if  you  will  fifh 
with  a  fly,  grafshopper,  or  beetle,  it  muft  be  at  the 
top  of  the  water ;  but  if  with  other  baits,  underneath 
it. 

In  Alarch  and  jlpril  you  fliould  angle  for  the  chub 
with  worms  ;  in  Jtine  and  July,  with  flies,  fnails,  and 
<:herrie$  ;  but  in  Auguj)  and  September,  ufe  a  paftc  made 
with  Parmefan  or  Holland  cheefc,  pounded  in  a  mortar 
with  faftVon  ;  adding  to  it  a  little  butter. 

Some  ufi;  a  paftc  made  of  checfe  and  turpentine  for 
the  winter  feafon,  at  which  time  the  chub  is  in  his 
prime :  for  then  his  forked  bones  are  either  loft,  or 
lurncd  into  griftlcs ;  and  his  flcfti  is  excellent  meat. 


baked  J  his  fpawn  is  admirable;  arrd  if  he  be  large,  the 
throat,  when  the  head  is  well  walhed,  is  the  beft  part  of 
the  filh. 

However,  in  hot  weather  you  muft  angle  for  this  fidj 
m  the  middle  of  the  water,  or  near  the  top  of  it ;  but  in 
cold  weather,  near  the  bottom. 

CHUSING  OF  Dogs  :  in  order  to  chufe  a  dog  and 
a  bitch  for  good  whelps,  take  care  that  the  bitch  come 
of  a  generous  kind,  be  well  proportioned,  having  large 
ribs  and  flanks  ;  and  likewife  that  the  dog  be  of  a  good 
breed,  and  young  :  for  a  young  dog,  and  an  old  bitch, 
breed  excellent  whelps. 

I'he  beft  time  for  hounds,  nitches,.  or  bratchcts  to 
be  lined  in,  arc  the  months  of  Jiinttary,  February,  and 
March. 

The  bitch  fliould  be  ufed  to  a  kennel,  that  flie 
may  like  it  after  her  whelping,  and  fhe  ought  to  be 
kept  warm. 

Let  the  whelps  be  weaned  after  two  months  old  ; 
and  though  it  be  lome  difficulty  to  chufe  a  whelp  under 
the  dam,  that  will  prove  the  beft  ot  the  litter,  yet 
fome  approve  that  which  is  lalf,  and  account  him  to  be 
the  beft. 

Others  remove  the  whelps  from  the  kennel,  and  lay 
them  feveral  and  apart  one  from  the  other  ;  then  they 
watch  which  of  them  the  bitch  firrt  takes  and  carries 
into  her  kennel  again,  and  that  thev  fuppofe  to  be  the 
beft.  '  •    ■ 

Others  again  imagine  that  which  weighs  leaft  when 
it  fucks  to  be  the  beft  :  this  is  certain,  that  the  lighter 
whelp  will  prove  the  fwifter. 

As  foon  as  the  bitch  has  littered,  it  is  proper  to- 
chufe  them  you  intend  to  preferve,  and  drown  the  reft;, 
keep  the  black,  brown,  or  of  one  colour  ;  for  the  fpot- 
ted  are  not  much  to  be  efteemed,  though  ot  hounds  the 
fpotted  are  to  be  valued. 

Hounds  for  chafe  are  to  be  cliofen  by  their  colours : 
the  white  with  black  ears,  and  a  black  fpot  at  the  fet- 
ting  on  of  the  tail,  are  the  moll  principal  to  compoie  a 
kennel  of,  and  of  good  fccnt  and  condition. 

The  bluck  hound,  or  the  black  tanned,  or  the  all- 
liver  coloured,  or  all  white  :  the  true  talbots  are  the  • 
beft  for  the  ftronger  line  :  the  grizzled,  whether  mi-x- 
ed  or  unmixed,  fb  they  be  fhag-haired,  arc  the  beft 
verminers,  and  a  couple  of  thefe  are  proper  for  a 
kennel. 

In  fhort,  take  thefe  marks  of  a  good  hound;  that 
his  head  be  ol  a  middle  proportion,  ratlier  long  than 
round;  his  noftnls  wide,  his  ears  large,  his  back  bow- 
ed, his  hllet  great,  haunches  large,  thighs  well  trulfed, 
hams  ftraight,  tail  big  near  the  reins,  the  reft  fleuder ; 
the  leg  big,  the  fole  of  the  foot  dry,  and  in  the  form  of 
that  of  a  fox,  with  large  claws. 

CINQUE  PORT,  a  fquare  net  rcfembling  a  cage, 
taking  its  fiame  from  the  five  entrances  into  it :  it  is  of 
excellent  ufe  for  any  pouil  or  river,  fwitt  or  ftariding 
water,  lor  catching  of  lifh,  and  the  way  to  let  it  is  re- 
prelented  in  the  figure. 

To  make  uic  of  this  net,  provide  four  ftraight,  ftrong 
poles,  anfwcrablc  in  length  to  the  depth  of  tlic  water  ; 
iharpen  the  great  ends  like  ftakcs,  and  notch  ilicm 
within  a  foot  of  the  ends,  to  fallen  tlic  four  corners  of 
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the  net,  as  E  F  G  H  ;  make  the  little  notches  on  the  I 
fame  poles  at  a  convenient  diflance,  for  the  (aliening 
the  four  upper  corners  in  the  fame  manner,  as  A  B  C 
D.     j^„- Plate  IV.     Fig.  3. 

I'he  bottom  of  the  net  is  four  fquare,  without  any 
entrance  ;  in  order  to  place  this  with  the  greater  convc- 
niency,  get  a  boat  to  put  the  net  in  the  water,  lor  the 
pules  mud  be  driven  tad  in  the  ground,  and  at  fuch  a 
proper  dillancc,  that  the  net  may  be  flretched  out  (iiW, 
each  pole  anfwering  to  his  follow  in  an  exatl  diredl 
line;  and  this  may  fuffice  in  any  Handing  water;  hut 
if  it  be  in  a  fwift  (Ireani,  the  motion  of  the  water  will 
always  move  the  net,  and  fo  frighten  away  the  fiih. 

Now  in  order  to  prevent  tnis  inconvenience,  fallen 
fome  flrong  fticks  at  the  very  top  of  the  four  poles,  to 
flraighfcn  and  lliengthen  one  another,  and  to  keep  ail 
tight ;  as  for  example,  obferve  the  fame  pointed  and 
marked  with  little  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  you  will  eafily  com- 
prehend it;  but  then  if  you  laden  two  others  crofs- 
ways  from  A,  a,  unto  great  D  and  little  d,  and  from 
C,  c,  to-  great  B,  and  little  c :  you  need  not  fear  it, 
for  the  water  can  have  no  power  over  it.     See  Plate  I V. 

•f'ig-  3- 

CLAP,  (in  Falconry]  the  nether  part  of  a  hawk's 
beak. 

CLAP-NET,  AND  Looking-glass,  othcrwife 
called  doring  or  daring,  is  a  device  to  catch  larks  with; 
for  which  end  you  are  to  provide  four  ilicks,  very 
flraightand  light,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  pike,  two  of 
which  fhould  be  four  feet  nine  mches  long,  and  fhould 
all  be  notched  at  the  ends,  as  in  the  figure  of  thefe 
flicks  marked  with  the  little  a  and  i;  at  the  end  i, 
fallen  on  one  fide  a  Hick  of  about  a  foot  long,  of  the 
fame  bignefs  with  the  other  four  flicks,  and  on  the 
other  fide  a  fmall  peg  of  wood,  marked  A,  three  inches 
long  ;  then  get  four  Ilicks  more,  each  a  foot  long,  as 
the  letter/,  each  mull  have  a  cord  nine  feet  long,  fall- 
ened  at  the  bigger  end  thereof,  as  e,  f ;  every  one  of 
them  fliould  have  a  buckle  at  the  end  e,  for  the  com- 
modious faftening  of  them  to  the  refpeftive  Ilicks,  when 
you  go  about  to  Ipread  your  net,,  which  is  plainly  repre- 
fented  in  Plate  IV.     Fig.  5. 

You  are  alfo  to  provide  a  cord,  a,  h,  h,  g,  which 
muft  have  two  branches,  a,  k,  one  of  them  is  to  be 
nine  feet  and  a  half  long,  the  other  ten,  with  a  buckle 
at  each  end  ;  the  reft  of  the  cord,  from  h  to  g,  mull  be 
between  twenty-two  and  twenty-four  yards  long  ;  and 
all  thefe  cords,  as  well  the  long  ones,  as  thofe  with  the 
flicks,  Ihould  be  ftrong  twilled,  about  the  bignefs  of 
one's  little  finger.  The  next  thing  to  be  provided  is  a 
flafF,  m,  n,  about  four  feet  long,  pointed  at  the  end  m  ; 
and  at  the  end  n,  fallen  a  little  ball  of  wood,  for  the 
convenient  carrj'ing  of  thefe  many  neceffaries,  in  fome 
facks  or  wallets  ;  you  mull  alfo  have  a  fmall  iron  fpade 
to  level  the  ground,  as  you  fee  occafion,  and  two  fmall 
rods,  like  that  marked  /,  in,  n,  0,  each  eighteen  inches 
long,  having  a  great  end  L,  and  thereto  a  fniall  flick 
fi.\ed,  as^,  with  a  packthread  near  the  end  of  the  laid 
rod  ;  and  about  letter  m,  being  about  nine  inches  trom 
it,  tie  another  packthread  with  two  ends,  each  hanging 
clear  a  foot  long  :  at  each  end  tie  a  little  pecked  dirk, 
as  q,  r,  and  at  the  fmaller  end  of  the  faid  rod,  tie  a  pack- 


thread with  four  doubles,  which  mull  form  two  loops, 
as  0,  which  tie  to  the  legs  of  fome  larks  :  you  mufthave 
alfo  two  fmall  reels,  as  F,  G,  by  the  help  whereof  you 
may  make  the  larks  fly,  as  there  is  occafion  :  the  next 
tiling  you  are  to  prepare,  is  a  looking-glafs  :  for  which 
jtc  Lark  Catching. 

When  it  is  thus  fixed,  put  a  fmall  line  into  the  hole  /, 
and  your  glafs  is  finilhed ;  you  muft  place  it  between 
the  two  nets,  near  the  middle  of  them,  at  the  letter  j, 
and  carry  the  line  to  the  hedge,  fo  that  pulling  the  line 
you  may  make  the  looking-glafs  play  in  and  out  as 
children  do  a  whirligig,  made  of  an  apple  and  a  nut. 
Always  keep  it  turning,  that  the  twinkling  of  the  glafs 
againil  the  fun,  may  provoke  the  larks  to  come  to 
view  it. 

When  you  intend  to  pitch  your  nets,  be  fure  to 
have  the  wind  eitiicr  in  front  or  behind  them,  left  if  it 
be  in  either  Side,  it  hinders  their  playing :  chufe  fome 
open  place,  and  let  it  be  remote  from  trees  or  hedges, 
at  leaft  an  hundred  paces  ;  then  the  ground  being  clear 
from  all  ftones  and  rubbilh,  fpread  the  net  after  the 
manner  exprell'cd  in  the  figure,  viz.  the  longefl.  fticks 
iadened  to  that  part  of  the  net  which  is  largeft ;  as  for 
example,  in  the  figure,  that  on  your  right  hand  is  big- 
ger than  the  other.  You  mull  drive  the  peg  c,  into 
the  ground,  and  pafs  the  end  a,  of  the  dick,  into  the 
buckle  of  one  of  the  cords  of  the  net ;  end  the  peg  </, 
into  the  other  loop  of  the  fame  end  ;  alfo  do  the  fame 
to  the  other  dick,  at  the  end  /,  but  before  )'ou  drive 
your  peg  into  the  ground,  drain  the  cord  c,  t,  as  much 
as  you  can  ;  then  take  two  of  the  fticks,  as/",  e,  whereof 
one  has  a  cord  nine  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  the  other 
half  a  foot  lefs :  put  the  knot  e,  of  the  ftrongeft  cord 
about  the  end  of  the  farther  dick,  and  retiring,  drive 
your  peg/",  into  the  ground,  juft  oppofite  to  the  two 
little  pegs  c,  t:  that  done,  come  to  the  other  end,  pafs 
your  ftick  a,  into  one  of  the  (horter  cords,  and  fo  drive 
your  pegs  juft  with  the  others,  in  a  direft  line,  as  c,  I, 
f,  that  )'Our  cord,  a,  e,  of  the  net,  maybe  thoroughly 
drained.  Being  thus  direfted  to  fet  one  net,  you  can- 
not well  fail  to  fet  the  other  ;  only  obferve  fo  to  place 
them,  that  when  they  are  drawn,  one  may  clap  about 
half  a  foot  over  the  other. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is,  tb  take  the  grand  cord, 
which  is  to  make  your  net  play  :  place  the  large  branch 
a,  about  the  end  of  the  ftick  a,  and  the  other  branch  k, 
about  the  ftick  k  ;  then  tie  the  knot  h,  fo  that  it  may  reft 
in  the  middle,  and  carry  the  end  to  your  lodge;  drain 
it  a  little,  and  faden  it  with  a  peg  A,  and  about  B 
make  fome  kind  of  hold-fall,  for  the  better  draining  it, 
and  that  it  may  not  flip  again  through  your  hands  ;  jufl 
even  with  the  faid  hold-fad,  make  two  holes,  D,  E, 
in  the  ground,  to  thruft  agaiuft  with  your  heels  :  as  for 
your  lodge,  it  mud  be  made  with  boughs,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  you  may  have  a  full  and  clear  view  orj 
your  nets  before  ;  and  the  fame  Ihould  be  covered  over 
head,  and  not  very  liigh,  that  you  may  have  a  profpeift 
ot  all  birds  coming  and  going. 

The  laft  thing  upon  tliis  occafion,  is  the  placing  your 

calls,  (for  fo  are  the  live  larks  termed   here)  and  the 

figures  dire(fl  you  in  what  place  to  fet  them  :  fet  your 

little  dick  p,  in  the  firft  place,  and  let  the  upper  part 
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be  about  fix  inches  out  of  tlie  ground  j  then  place  the 
t\vt)  others,  q,  r,  on  the  rigiit,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  jull  at  m,  of  the  rod,  where  the  cord  of  the  (aid 
pegs  is  fixt  ;  tliat  done,  tie  the  end  of  one  of  the  pack- 
tiueads  of  one  ot  the  reels,  about  three  or  four  iaehcs 
Irom  m,  near  the  place  marked  «,  and  carry  your  reel 
to  the  letter  F;  the  like  you  muft  do  with  the  other  rod, 
tied  at  the  end  c,  and  at  equal  diftances  tie  the  call  larks 
by  the  feet,  fo  that  when  you  fee  any  birds  near  you, 
it  is  bjt  twitching  your  cords,  and  you  force  the  larks 
to  mount  a  little,  that  thereby  the  others  may  take  no- 
lice  ot  tlrem  ;  and  when  they  are  within  your  di fiance, 
pull  your  main  cord,  and  your  net  flies  up,  and  claps 
over  them. 

CLAMPONNIER,  or  Claponnier  ;  an  obfolete 
word,  fignilying  a  long  jointed  horle,  that  is,  one 
■whofe  paiterns  are  long,  (lender,  and  over  pliant. 

The  word  is  properly  applicable  only  to  buils  or 
cows,  for  la  Claponnier,  in  French,  is  in  them,  what  the 
paftern  is  in  a  horle. 

CLEAR  WALK,  a  term  relating  to  game  cocks ; 
and  fignifies  the  place  that  the  fighting  cock  is  in,  and 
no  other. 

CLOSE,  BEHIND,  is  a  horfe  whofe  hoofs  come  too 
clofe  together  :  fuch  horfes  are  commonly  good  ones. 

To  Close  a  Passade  justly,  is  when  the  horfe 
ends  the  pavTade  with  a  demivolt,  in  good  order,  well 
narrowed  and  bounded,  and  terininates  upon  the  fame 
line  upon  which  he  parted,  fo  that  he  is  ftill  in  a  con- 
dition to  part  from  the  hand  handfomely  at  every  laft 
time  or  motion  of  his  demivolt. 

CLOYED,        "1  A  term  ufed  by  farriers  of  a  horle, 

ACCLOVED,  /when  he  has  been  pricked  with  a 
nail  in  fhoeing. 

CLYS'I  ERS,  general  receipts  for;  adapted  to  par- 
ticular diforders  in  horfes. 

For  a  pepilentlal  dijeiife,  occtifior.td  by  a  choleric,  or  fiery 
htitmur. — lake  ot  the  feeds  of  coloqujntida,  cleared 
from  the  hulks,  half  an  ounce ;  the  juice  of  centaury 
and  W'Ormwood,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  caftoreum,  half  the 
like  quantity  ;  juice  of  wood-forrel,  two  ounces;  and 
half  a  pint  of  olive-oil ;  concoft  them  into  two  quarts 
of  water,  a  little  fweetened  with  moid  fugar,  and  in|e6t 
it  into  the  horle's  body. 

For  any  internal  dtj'jriitr  proceeding  from  meleuuhjy.  — 
Take  anni feeds  and  the  feeds  of  mallows  beaten  to 
powder,  of  each  an  ounce  :  boil  them  w  ith  a  fmall 
quantity  of  favin  in  a  quart  of  whey  or  flcim-milk  ; 
then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  frefli  butter,  and,  after 
having  well  llrained  out  the  liquid  part,  adminiller  it 
as  above,  lukewarm. 

For  any  internal  dljtemper,  occafioned  hy  /anguine  corrupt 
Hood,  or  walry  humours,  by  meam  of  bad  concoBion  or  ch- 
firuciion,  isfc. — Take  of  the  leaves  and  roots  of  marfh- 
mallows,  a  handful  ;  ol  violet- leaves,  double  that 
quantity  ;  linfceds  and  coriandcr-fccds,  of  each  a  hand- 
lul ;  white  lily  roots,  an  ounce  ;  the  juice  of  fenna,  the 
like  quantity  with  the  latter  ;  boil  them  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  to  the  confumption  of  a  third  part;  and  then 
add  a  pint  of  olive-oil,  and  give  it  to  liim  warm. 

An  approved  (lyjler  jor  fsekiicfi  in  general. — Take  of  the 
oil  of  dill  and  chamomile,  oleach  an  ounce;  the  oil  of 


calTia,  half  an  ounce  ;  the  juice  of  violet-leaves,  two 
ounces  ;  tlien,  having  concoifled  a  good  quantity  of 
mallows  into  two  quarts  of  water,  ftrain  the  liquid  part, 
and  p;u  the  before-mentioned  ingredients  therein,  and 
adminifler  them  blood-warm.  This  is  fmgularly  good, 
efpecially  in  all  violent  difeales. 

In  cafe  ofrejlringency,  or  hard  binding. — Take  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  fumitory,  two  otmces  ot  the 
fyrup  of  rofes,  as  much  of  the  oil  of  bays,  half  a  pint 
ot  neat's-toot  oil,  and  two  ounces  of  the  juice  of  mul- 
berries ;  add  to  thele  a  pint  ot  hew  milk,  and  force 
it  into  the  horfe's  body  ;  and  fo  upon  other  like  oc- 
cafions. 

A  receipt  for  an  emollient  chfier. — Take  one  pint  of  lin- 
feed  oil,  half  a  pound  of  Venice  treacle,  a  large  hand- 
ful ot  marfhmallows,  and  the  faiue  quantity  of  chamo- 
mile-flowers,  two  ounces  of  bay  berries  and  fweet-fen- 
nel-ieeds  ;  put  thefe  ingredients  into  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  let  it  boil  tdl  it  is  reduced  to  three  quarts,  and  apply 
It  W'hen  properly  cooled,  taking  particular  care  that  it  is 
not  given  too  hot ;  and  if  the  horfe  be  very  collive,  you 
may  add  four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar. 

Horfes  are  at  times  fo  much  troubled  with  convul- 
fions,  that  their  jaws  are  frequently  locked  tip,  confe- 
quently  they  cannot  receive  much  nourifhraent  at  the 
mouth.  In  order  to  fave  them  from  llarving,  it  muft 
be  adminiliered  elfewhere  ;  in  this  cafe,  which  is  rather 
ex  raordinary,  you  may  give  him  by  way  of  clyfter, 
about  three  pints  of  any  milu  broth,  not  too  fat,  made 
of  fheep's  heads,  trotters,  or  any  other  kind  of  nourilh- 
ing  food. 

A  receipt  fr  a  reftringent  elyfltr. — To  a  pint  of  port- 
wine,  add  two  oimces  of  jeluit's  bark,  four  ounces  of 
diafcordium,  a  handful  of  dry  red-rofe  leaves,  and  one 
ounce  of  balauflines  :  let  all  thefe  be  boiled  together  in 
two  quarts  of  water  till  they  are  reduced  to  one. 

A  receipt  for  a  purging  clyfter. — Take  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  marfhmallows,  one  ounce  of  fenna,  half  an 
ounce  of  bitter-apple,  one  ounce  of  bay-berries,  one 
ounce  ot  bruited  annifced,  and  half  an  ounce  ot  fait  of 
tartar;  boil  thefe  an  hour  in  three  quarts  of  water,  and 
add  four  ounces  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  and  halt  a  pint 
oi  oil. 

COACHMAN'S  OINTMENT.  Take  common 
honey  and  powder  of  copperas,  of  each  a  pound  and  a 
half,  fet  them  over  a  gentle  fire  in  a  pot,  mixing  them 
well  together,  by  liirring  them  conftautly  till  they 
boil  :  tiien  take  the  pot  off  inllantly,  and  when  it  is 
grow'n  half  cold,  put  in  it  an  ounce  ot  arfenic  in  pow- 
der, then  fet  it  on  the  fire  again,  flirring  it  continually, 
till  it  begins  to  boil ;  then  take  it  otF  the  fire  iinmedi- 
ately,  and  keep  liirring  it  till  it  grows  cold :  but  take 
care  to  avoid  the  noifome  fnull. 

Anoint  the  part  flightly  vvith  this  ointment  once 
every  two  days,  after  it  has  been  lliaved  and  rubbed 
with  a  wifp.  This  is  good  lor  fore  legs  that  are  not 
gourdy,  pains,  mules,  clefts,  and  rat-tails. 

COCK:  a  domeflic  bird,  and  the  male  of  the  hen. 
It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  a  cock  rtiould  never 
grow  fat,  and  that  he  ought  to  fupply  a  do7.en  hens, 
horn  w  hich  he  is  dillinguiihcd  by  his  Ipurs  and  comb  : 
tiic  eggs,  which  hens  lay  without  being  trod,  muft  not 
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be  put  to  be  hatched,  for  they  will  iiddle;    cocks   are 
gelt,  when  young,  to  make  capons. 

This  biiil,  in  general,  is  the  mod  virile,  ftately,  and 
niajcllic,  of  all  others  ;  and  is  very  tame  and  iamiliar 
with  mankind  ;  naturally  inclined  to  live  in  habita- 
ble houfes  ;  he  is  hot]  and  ftrong  in  the  adl  of  gene- 
ration, and  delights  in  open  plains,  where  he  may  lead 
forth  his  hens  into  green  pallures  and  under  hedges, 
that  they  may  M'arm  and  balk  themlclves  in  the  fun ; 
tor  to  be  put  up  in  walled  places,  and  paved  courts,  is 
moll  unnatural  to  thetn,  neither  will  they  thrive. 

Now,  in  the  choice  and  (hape  of  a  dunghill-cock,  he 
flrould  be,  according  to  our  iMiglifh  autb.ors,  of  a  large 
and  well-proportioned  body,  long  from  his  head  to  the 
rump,  thick  in  the  girth  ;  his  neck  fliould  be  long, 
loofe,  eredf,  and  high,  as  the  pelican  and  other  birds 
of  prey  are  ;  his  comb,  wattles,  and  throat,  large,  of 
a  great  compafs,  ragged,  and  of  a  very  fcarlet  red  ;  his 
eyes  round  and  large,  the  colour  fhould  be  anlwerable 
to  the  colour  of  his  plume  or  mane,  as  grey  with  grey, 
red  with  red,  and  yellow  with  yellow  ;  his  bill  crook- 
ed, fharp,  or  Ihongly  let  on  his  head  ;  his  mane  or 
neck  leathers  very  long,  bright,  and  fliining,  covering 
from  his  neck  to  his  flioulders  ;  his  legs  flraight  and  of 
a  Ifrong  beam  ;  with  large  long  fpurs,  fharp,  and  a  lit- 
tle bending,  and  the  colour  black,  yellow,  or  brown- 
ilh ;  his  claws  llrong,  (hort,  and  well  wrinkled  ;  his 
tail  long,  bending  back,  and  covering  his  body  very 
clofe,  his  wingi  very  ftrong  ;  and,  for  the  general  co- 
lour of  a  dunghill-cock,  he  Ihould  be  red;  he  fhould 
be  valiant  within  his  own  walk  ;  and,  if  he  is  a  little 
knavifh,  fo  much  the  better  ;  he  flrould  be  often  crow- 
ing, and  bufy  in  fcratching  the  earth  to  find  out  worms 
and  other  food  for  his  hens,  and  inviting  them  to  eat. 

COCK,  Game.  The  beft  properties  for  the  choice 
of  fighting-cocks,  are  their  fliape,  colour,  and  courage, 
and  tharp  heels  or  fpurs.  As  to  their  fhape,  the  mid- 
dle-fized  ones  are  efleemed  the  befl,  as  being  fooneft 
and  eafieft  matched,  as  alfo  the  nimblefl;,  and,  gene- 
rally, of  moft  courage  ;  whereas,  lor  the  large  ones, 
called  the  turn-pock,  it  is  difficult  to  find  their  equal ; 
befidcs,  they  are,  for  the  nioft  part,  heavy,  not  fhew- 
ing  that  fport  in  a  battle  :  likewifc  the  fmall-lized  ones 
are  weak  and  tedious  in  a  battle. 

He  fhould  be  of  a  proud  and  upright  fliape,  with  a 
fmall  head,  a  quick  large  eye,  with  a  llrong  back, 
crooked  and  big  at  the  fetting  on  the  beam  of  his  legs, 
very  ftrong,  and,  according  to  his  plume,  grey,  blue, 
or  yellow  ;  his  fpurs  long,  rough,  and  fliarp,  a  little 
bending  inwards. 

The  grey  pile,  yellow  pile,  or  red,  with  the  black 
breaft,  is  elleemed  the  beft  :  the  pied  is  not  fo  good, 
and  the  white  and  dun  worft  of  all.  If  he  is  red  about 
the  head,  like  fcarlet,  it  is  a  fign  of  ftrength,  lull,  and 
courage ;  but,  if  pale,  it  is  a  fign  ot  faintnefs  and 
Ccknels. 

His  courage  is  fhewn  by  his  walk,  treading,  and 
pride  of  his  going,  and  in  pen  by  his  frequent  crowing; 
lor  the  fharpnels  ol  his  heel,  or,  as  the  cock-mallcrs 
call  it,  the  narrow-heel,  is  only  feen  in  his  fighting  ; 
ior  the  cock  is  faid  to  be  fharp-heeled,  or  narrow- 
heeled,  which,  every  time   he  rifcs,    hits  and   draws 


blood  of  his  advcrfary,  gilding,  as  they  term  it,  his 
fpurs  in  blood,  and  every  blow  threatening  the  other's 
death. 

And  fuch  cocks  are  the  bell  ;  for  a  fharp  heeled 
cock,  though  he  be  a  little  falle,  is  deemed  much  bet- 
ter than  the  truefl  cock  that  hath  a  dull  heel,  and  hiis 
feldom. 

But  that  cock  which  is  both  hard  and  very  fliarp- 
hecled,  is  to  be  elleemed  above  others;  therefore,  in 
)'our  choice,  choofe  fuch  an  one  as  is  of  a  ftiong  (hape, 
good  colour,  and  of  a  moft  fliarp  and  ready  heel. 

Altthod  of  Breeding,  Uc. 

The  breeding  of  thefc  cocks  for  battle  is  very  difFer- 
cnt  from  thofe  of  the  dunghill  ;  tor  they  are  like  birds 
ot  prey,  in  which  the  female  is  of  better  elleem  than 
the  male ;  and  fo,  in  the  breeding  ot  thefe  cocks,  be 
fure  that  the  hens  be  right,  that  is,  they  mull  be  of  a 
right  plume,  as  grey,  grizzle,  fpeckled,  or  yellowiih. 
Black  or  brown  is  not  amifs,  their  bodies  large,  and 
well  pouked  behind  for  large  eggs,  and  well  tutted  on 
the  crowns,  which  (hews  good  courage. 

If  they  have  weapons,  it  is  the  better;  alfo  they  mnfl 
be  of  a  good  courage,  otherwife  their  chickens  will  net 
be  good.  And  it  is  oblervable,  that  the  perfect:  hen 
from  a  dunghill-cock  will  bring  a  good  chicken  ;  but 
the  bell  cock  from  a  dunghill-hen  can  never  get  a  good 
one. 

Thus  having  got  a  breed  of  perfefl  cocks  and  hens, 
the  beft  feafon  of  the  year  for  to  breed  in  is  from  the 
increafc  of  the  moon  in  Fibru/iry  to  her  increafe  in 
March  ;  for  a  March  bird  is  of  far  greater  efteem  than 
thofe  bred  at  other  times. 

Let  the  pen  where  the  fits  be  placed  warm,  with 
foft  fweet  draw  therein  for  her  neft,  they  being  much 
tenderer  than  tlic  dunghill-hens  ;  and  permit  no  other 
fowl  to  come  where  flie  fits,  for  that  will  diflurb  her. 

You  Ihould  obfcrve,  if  flie  be  bufy  in  turning  her 
eggs;  if  (he  is,  that  is  a  good  fign,  but,  it  not,  do  it 
at  fuch  times  as  ftie  rifes  troni  the  neft  ;  and  be  fure 
that  fhe  has  always  meat  and  water  by  her,  lell  wlren 
the  rifes  (lie  fhould  (lay  long  to  feek  food,  and  (o  her 
eggs  be  fpoiled. 

Likewife  in  the  place  where  (he  fits  let  there  be  fand, 
gravel,  and  finehfted  aflies,  to  bathe  and  trim  herlelf 
in  at  pleafure. 

In  about  three  weeks  (he  will  hatch;  and  obfcrve, 
if  (he  covers  and  keeps  the  firft  chickens  warm  till  the 
reft  are  hatched,  to  take  thofe  from  her,  and  keep 
them  warm  in  wool  by  the  fire  till  all  are  hatched,  and 
then  put  them  under  her,  keeping  both  the  hen  and  the 
chickens  very  warm,  not  futfenng  them  to  go  abroad 
tor  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  the  cold  ;  for  tliey  are  fo 
tender,  that  the  cold  will  kill  them- 

Let  them  have  plenty  of  tood,  as  oatmeal,  cheefe- 
parings,  fine  fmall  wheat,  and  the  like,  and  a  large 
room  to  walk  in,  with  a  boarded  floor;  for  that  of 
earth  or  brick  is  too  cold  or  inoill.  Alter  three  or  four 
weeks,  let  them  w.ilk  in  your  court-yard,  or  garden, 
to  pick  worms,  provided  there  are  no  finks  or  pudciles 
ot  (linking  water.,  which  is  as  bad  as  poifon  tor  them 
M  a  to 
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to  drink,  engendering  corrupt  difeafes.  Keep  them 
after  this  manner  till  you  can  know  the  cock  chickens 
Irom  the  hens  ;  and,  when  you  perceive  their  connbs 
or  wattles  to  appear,  cut  thenn  off,  anoint  the  fore  with 
f\reet  butter  till  well  ;  and  this  will  make  them  have 
line,  linall,  flendcr,  and  fmooth  heads;  whereas,  if 
you  let  the  combs  grow  to  their  bignefs,  and  then  cut 
them  off,  it  will  caufe  them  to  have  gouty  thick  heads, 
with  great  lumps  ;  neither  is  the  flu\  of  blood  good,  for 
the  lead  lofs  ot  blood  in  a  feathered  fowl  is  very  dan- 
gerous. 

Let  the  cock-chickens  go  with  their  hens  till  they 
begin  to  fight  one  another ;  then  feparate  them  into 
feveral  walks,  and  that  walk  is  the  bell  that  is  freeft 
from  the  refort  of  others. 

Let  the  feeding-places  be  upon  foft  dry  ground,  or 
upon  boards;  for  to  feed  them  upon  pavements,  or  on 
plailler  floors,  will  make  then-  beaks  blunt  and  weak, 
lb  that  it  will  hinder  their  holding  faff.  Anv  white 
corn,  as  oats,  barley,  or  wheat,  is  good  for  a  cock  in 
his  walk  ;  fo  are  toaffs  or  crafts  of  bread  fteeped  in 
drink  or  wine ;  for  it  will  both  fcour  and  cool  them 
inwardly. 

It  your  chickens  begin  to  crow  at  about  fix  months 
old,  clear  and  loud,  or  at  unfeafonable  times,  it  is  a 
fign  of  cowardice  and  falfehood,  fo  that  they  are  not 
worth  the  rearing ;  for  the  true  cock  is  very  long  be- 
fore he  can  get  his  voice,  and  then  he  obferves  his 
hours.  To  one  cock,  four  or  five  hens  are  fufficient  : 
for  they  are  of  fo  hot  a  nature,  and  will  tread  fo  much, 
that  they  fuon  confume  their  natural  ftrength.  At  two 
years  old  you  may  put  a  cock  to  the  battle,  as  not  be- 
ing before  perfeft  and  complete  in  every  member;  for, 
by  iufFering  him  to  fight  when  his  fpurs  are  but  warts, 
you  may  know  his  courage,  but  not  his  goodnefs.  You 
mttfl  alfo  be  circumfpeft  about  the  perch  whereon  he 
roofteth  ;  for  if  it  be  too  fmall  in  the  gripe,  or  crook- 
ed, or  fo  ill. placed  that  he  cannot  lit  without  flrad- 
dling,  it  will  make  him  uneven-heeled,  and  confe- 
quently  no  good  flriker. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  perch  is  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  for  the  marring  or  making  of  them,  the  beft  wav 
is  to  make  a  row  of  little  perches,  not  above  feven  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  about  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
fo  that  with  eafe  they  may  go  up  to  them  ;  and,  being 
fet,  mull  have  their  legs  clofe,  the  (liortnefs  of  the 
perch  not  admitting  otherwife  ;  and  it  is  a  maxim,  that 
he  that  is  a  clofe  fitter  is  ever  a  narrow  flriker. 

You  mufl  alfo  be  careful,  that,  when  your  cock 
leaps  from  the  perch,  the  ground  be  foft  whereon  he 
lights  ;Yor  hard  ground  caulcs  goutinefs.  Indicting 
and  ordering  a  cock  for  the  battle,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing,  (for  the  bell  cock  undictcd  is  not  able  to 
encounter  with  the  worft  that  is  dieted,)  oblerve  thefc 
directions  : 

The  beft  time  to  take  up  your  cocks  is  the  latter  end 
of  Auguft  :  for  from  that  time  till  the  latter  end  of  May 
cocking  is  in  reqnelt  ;  and,  having  viewed  ilieni  well, 
and  that  they  arc  found,  hard -feathered,  and  ftiU-fuin- 
incd,  put  them  into  fcvcral  pens. 

For  the  proper  mode  ot  conflrufting  thcfc  pens,  it  is 
better  to  confult  foinc  coek-mafter,  for  an  ocular  fight 


is  far  better  than  a  verbal  defcription.  Only  obferve, 
they  fltould  be  made  of  cloie  boards,  well  joined  to- 
gether, all  but  the  fore  part,  which  mull  be  made  open 
like  a  grate,  the  bars  about  two  inches  apart,  and  be- 
fore the  grate  two  large  troughs  of  foft  wood,  the  one 
for  water  and  the  other  for  meat ;  the  door  of  the  grate 
to  be  made  to  lift  up  and  down,  and  of  fuch  largenefs, 
as  with  eafe  to  put  the  cock  in  and  take  him  out  ;  alfo, 
clean  the  pen  daily,  to  keep  it  fwect. 

The  pen  (hould  be  at  leafl  three  feet  high,  and  two 
feet  (quare  ;  of  thefe  pens  many  may  be  joined  in  one 
front,  according  to  tlie  ufe  you  have  for  them.  For  the 
firft  three  or  four  days  that  they  are  put  in  their  pens, 
feed  them  only  with  old  wheat-bread,  the  cruft  pared 
away,  and  cut  into  fmall  fquare  bits,  with  which  feed 
them  at  fun-rifing  and  fun-let,  giving  them  about  a 
handful  at  a  time  ;  and  be  fure  let  them  not  be  without 
good  frefli  water. 

After  they  have  been  thus  fed  four  days,  and  their 
crops  are  cleared  of  the  corn,  worms,,  and  other  coarfe 
feeding,  in  the  morning  take  them  out  of  their  pens, 
putting  a  pair  ot  hots  upon  each  of  their  heels,  which 
hots  are  foft  bombafted  rolls  of  leather,  covering  their 
fpurs,  that  they  cannot  hurt  or  bruife  one  another,  fo 
fetting  them  down  upon  the  grafs,  that  is,  two  at  a 
time,  let  them  fight  and  buffet  one  another  for  a  good 
while,  provided  they  do  not  wound  or  draw  blood  of 
each  other  ;  and  this  is  called  fparring  of  cocks.  The 
reafon  of  thus  exercifing  of  them,  is  to  chafe  and  heat 
their  bodies,  to  break  the  fat  and  glut  within  them, 
and  to  caufe  it  to  come  away.  Your  cocks  being  fpar- 
red  futSciently,  and  that  you  fee  them  pant  and  grow 
weary,  take  them  up  and  untie  their  hots  ;  then  being 
provided  with  deep  Itraw  bafkets  made  for  that  purpofe, 
with  fvveet  foft  ftraw  in  the  middle,  put  into  each  baf- 
ket  a  cock,  covering  him  over  with  the  like  (traw  to 
the  top ;  then  put  on  the  lid  clofe.  To  let  jiini  fweat 
and  ftove  till  the  evening  ;  but,  before  you  put  him 
into  the  bafket,  give  him  a  lump  of  frefh  butter,  with 
white  fugar-candv,  and  rofemarv,  finely  chopped,  and 
this  fcouring  will  bring  away  his  grcafe,  and  breed 
breath  and  ftrength.  In ''the  evening,  about  four  or 
five  o'clock,  take  them  out  of  the  Itoving-bafket,  and, 
licking  their  heads  and  eyes  all  over,  put  them  into 
the  pens,  then  take  a  good  handful  of  bread  cut  fmall, 
put  it  to  each  in  their  troughs,  and  make  water  therein, 
fo  that  the  cock  may  take  the  bread  out  of  the  warm 
urine,  and  this  will  Icour  and  cleanleboth  the  head  and 
the  body  extremely.  The  bread,  that  you  mult  now 
and  afterwards  give  them,  mutt  not  be  fine  white  bread, 
but  a  fort  made  for  that  purpolc,  after  this  manner : 
Take  half  a  peck  of  wheat-meal,  and  the  like  quantity 
of  fine  oat-meal;  mix  thefe  together,  and  knead  them 
into  a  ftiff  parte,  with  ale,  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs, 
and  half  a  pound  of  butter.  This  paflc,  being  well 
wrought,  make  it  into  broad  thin  cakes ;  and,  when 
three  or  four  days  old,  and  the  bliller-rings  arc  cut 
away,  cut  it  into  little  fquare  bits,  and  give  it  to  the 
cocks. 

There  are  fomc  that  will  mix  in  the  laid  bread,  li- 
quorice, aiinilccd,  with  hot  f])ices ;  but  this  is  not 
good,  as  it  makes  them  too  hot  at  heart,  fo  that,  when 

they 
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they  come  to  the  latter  end  of  a  battle,  they  are  over- 
coine  wiiii  their  heat. 

Having  ted  your  cocks  thus  alter  their  fparring,  the 
next  flay  let  thein  reft,  and  only  give  them  their  ordi- 
nary feeding  of  bread  and  water;  then  the  next  day, 
which  is  the  fparring,  take  them  into  a  fair,  even, 
green,  clofe  ;  there  let  down  one  of  tiiem,  and,  having 
a  dunghill-cock  in  your  arms,  fliew  it  him,  running 
from  him,  enticing  him  to  follow  you  ;  and  fo  chafe 
hiin  up  and  down  lor  about  half  an  hour,  fuffering 
him  now  and  then  to  have  a  llroke  at  him  ;  and,  when 
you  fee  him  well  heated  and  panting,  take  him  up,  and 
carry  him  to  his  pen  ;  the  like  <\o  with  the  reft,  and 
there  give  them  their  fcouring.  Take  half  a  pound  of 
butter  that  has  no  lalt  in  it;  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  witii 
the  leaves  of  the  herb  of  grace,  hyffop,  and  rofemary, 
until  the  herbs  are  incorporated  therein,  and  that  the 
butter  is  brought  to  a  green  falve  ;  and  of  this  give  the 
cock  a  roll  or  tu  o,  as  big  as  he  can  well  fwallow  ;  then 
ftove  him  in  the  balket,  as  atorefaid,  until  the  even- 
ing ;  tiien  take  him  out,  put  him  in  his  pen,  and  feed 
him  as  bctore  directed. 

The  next  day  let  him  refl  and  feed,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing fpar  him  again  ;  and  obferve  this  method  every 
other  day  for  the  hrll  fortnight,  to  fpar  or  chafe  him, 
as  being  the  moft  natural  and  kindlieft  heats;  but  do 
not  forget  to  give  him  a  fcouring  after  every  heat,  as 
aforefaid,  for  the  breaking  and  cleanfing  hhn  from 
greafe,  glut,  and  filth,  which,  lying  in  his  body,  caufe 
purfinefs  and  faintnefs,  fo  that  he  cannot  fland  out  the 
latter  end  of  a  battle. 

Thus  having  fed  your  cock  the  firft  fortnight,  ob- 
ferve the  fame  rules  the  next  iortnight  ;  but  for  a  week 
do  not  fpar  him,  or  give  him  heats,  above -twice  a 
week,  fo  that  three  or  tour  times  in  a  fortnight  will  be 
fulficient ,  and  each  time  ftove  and  fcour  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  his  heats  ;  long  heats  require 
rtronger  lloving,  as  alfo  greater  fcouring.  But  if  you 
find  him  in  good  breath,  and  that  he  requires  but  flight 
heats,  then  ffove  him  the  lefs,  and  give  him 'the  Icfs 
fcouring. 

For  the  third  fortnight,  which  completes  the  fix 
weeks,  which  is  fufficient  to  prepare  a  cock  for  battle, 
feed  him  as  aforefaid,  but  fpar  him  not  at  alf,  for  fear 
it  Ihould  make  his  head  tender  and  fore,  neither  give 
him  anv  violent  exercife  ;  but  only  two  or  three  times 
in  the  fortnight  let  him  moderately  be  chafed  up  and 
down  to  maintain  his  wind  ;  and  now  and  then  cuff  a 
cock,  which  you  muft  hold  in  your  hands  ;  this  done, 
let  him  have  his  fcouring,  well  rolled  up  in  powder  of 
brown  fugar-candy  ;  for  as  the  cock  is  now  come  to 
his  perfedl  breath,  and  clear  from  filth  in  his  body,  the 
fugar  prevents  that  ficknefs  which  the  fcouring  would 
then  caufe. 

When  you  have  fed  him  fix  weeks,  and  you  find 
your  cock, is  in  lult  and  breath,  he  is  then  fit  to  fight; 
but  always  obferve,  that  he  has  at  leaff  three  days  reft 
before  he  fight.":,  and  that  he  is  emptied  of  meat  before 
you  put  him  into  the  pit. 

When  he  is  put  into  the  pit,  your  chief  care  muft 
be  to  match  him  well,  in  which  confifts  the  principal 
praife  of  a  cock-mafter ;  therefore,  when  )  ou  match. 
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there  are  two  things  to  be  confidered,  viz.  the  ftrength 

of  cocks,  and  the  length  of  cocks;  for,  if  he  l)e  too 

,  flrong,  he  will  overbear  your  cock,  and  not  permit  him 

I  to  rife,  or  ftrike  with  any  advantage  ;  if  he  be  too  long, 

your  cock  will  hardly  catch  his  head,  fo  that  he  can 

neither  endanger  eye  nor  life. 

[      Now  to  know  thefe,  there  are  two  rules :  as  for  his 

'  ftrength,  it  is  known   by  the  thicknefs  of  his  body,  as 

■  that  cock  is  held  ftrongeft  which  is  largeft  in  the  girth, 

'  which  may  be  cafily  known  if  you  mcafurc  him  with 

yiiur  fingers:  as   for  his  length,  it  is   eafily  known  li 

you  gripe  him  about   the  middle,    and   caufe  him   to 

ftretch   forth  his  legs  ,  but,  if  you   are  doubtful  that 

you  fhall  lofe  in  the  one,  and  yet  are  fure  to  gain  in  the 

other,  you  may  venture  to  match. 

When  your  cock  is  thus  matched,  prepare  him  to 
the  battle:  firll,  with  a  pair  of  fine  cock  Ihcars,  cut  ofF 
his  mane  dole  to  the  neck,  from  his  head  to  the  fetting 
on  of  his  flioulders  ;  then  clip  off  all  the  feathers  from 
his  tail  clofe  to  his  rump,  which  the  more  fcarlet  it 
appears,  the  better  ffate  of  body  he  is  in  ;  then  take  his 
wings,  and  extend  them  forth  by  the  firll  feather,  clip 
the  reft  flopewife,  with  fliarp  points,  that  when  he  rifes 
he  may  endanger  the  eyes  of  his  adverfary  ;  then,  -with 
a  fliarp  knife,  fcrape,  fmooth,  and  fharpen,  his  beak, 
and  alfo  fmooth  and  fharpen  his  fpurs  ;  and,  laftly,  fee 
that  there  be  no  feathers  about  the  crown  of  his  head 
for  his  adverfary  to  take  hold  of:  then,  with  your  fpit- 
tle  moiften  his  head  all  over,  and  fo  turn  him  into  the 
pit  to  try  his  fortune. 

When  the  battle  is  ended,  your  firft  bufinefs  muft: 
be  to  fearch  his  wounds,  and  fuch  as  you  find,  fuck 
out  the  blood  with  your  mouth  ;  then  wafti  them  with 
warm  urine  to  keep  them  from  rankling,  and  prefently 
give  him  a  bit  or  two  of  your  beft  fcouring,  and  fo 
ftove  him  up  as  hot  as  you  can  for  that  night:  and  in 
the  morning  take  him  forth,  and,  if  you  fee  his  head 
much  fwelled,  fuck  it  with  your  mouth,  as  atorefaid, 
and  bathe  with  warm  urine. 

Then  having  the  powder  of  the  herb  robert,  well 
dried,  and  finely  fitted,  pounce  all  the  fore  places 
therewith,  and  give  him  a  good  handful  of  bread  to 
eat,  out  of  warm  wine,  and  then  put  him  into  the  ftove 
again  as  before  direfted,  being  very  careful  that  no  air 
comes  to  him  till  the  fwelling  is  gone  ;  but  twice  a-day 
fuck  and  drefs  him,  feeding  him  as  aforefaid. 

But  if  your  cock  hiis  received  any  hurt  in  his  eye, 
then  take  a  leaf  or  two  of  right  ground-ivy,  that -is, 
fuch  as  is  found  in  little  tufts  in  the  bottom  of  hedges  ; 
chew  this  in  your  mouth  very  well,  and  fuck  out  the 
juice,  and  fqiiirt  it  into  his  eye  two  or  three  times, 
and  this  will  loon  cure  it,  provided  the  fight  is  not 
pierced  ;  and  it  will  alfo  preferve  the  eye  from  films, 
flaws,  warts,  &c. 

If  your  cock  has  veined  himfelf,  either  by  narrow 
ftriking,  or  other  crofs  blow,  find  out  the  woi.ud,  and 
prefently  bind  unto  it  the  foft  down  of  a  hare,  and  it 
will  both  ftaunch  it  and  cure  it. 

After  your  wounded  cocks  are  put  forth  to  their 
walks,  as  fit  to  go  abroad,  and  when  you  come  to  vifit 
them  in  about  a  month  or  two  after,  if  you  find  any 
hard  IwcUed  bunches  about  their  heads,    blackifh  at 
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one  end,  it  is  a  fign  of  unfoiind  cores ;  and  then  with  a 
(harp  pen -knife  open  them,  and  crufh  out  the  laid  cores; 
then  iiick  out  all  the  corruption,  and  fill  the  holes  with 
helli  butter,  which  will  pertett  the  cure. 

COCK  FEEDING,  is  when  a  cock  is  taken  from 
his  walk,  he  ihould  be  led  a  month  before  he  fights: 
for  the  firll  fortnight  feed  him  with  ordinaiy  wheaten 
bread,  and  fpar  him  for  four  or  five  days  that  he  has 
been  in  the  pen  :  afterwards  fpar  him  daily,  or  every 
other  day,  till  about  four  days  before  he  is  to  fight. 

For  thefecond  fortnight,  feed  him  with  fine  wheaten 
bread,  kneaded  ^vith  whites  of  eggs  and  milk,  and  give 
him  every  meal  twelve  picks,  or  corns  of  barley. 

He  thould  not  have  water  ftand  by  him,  for  then  he 
will  drink  too  much;  but  let  him  have  water  four  or 
£ve  times  a  dav. 

If  he  be  too  high  fed,  ftive  hiin,  and  give  him  a  clove 
of  garlic  in  a  little  Iweet  oil,  for  fome  few  days  ;  if  too 
low  ted,  give  him  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beat  and  warmed 
(till  it  be  as  thick  as  treacle]  with  his  bread. 

For  four  days  before  fighting,  give  the  cock  hvffop, 
violet  and  flrawberrv  leaves,  chopt  fmali  in  frefii  but- 
ter ;  and  the  morning  he  is  to  fight  put  down  his  throat 
a  piece  of  frefli  butter,  mixt  with  powder  of  white  fugar- 
candy. 

COCKING-CLOTH,  a  device  for  catching  phea- 
fants  W'ith  :  for  which  take  a  piece  of  coarfe  canvas, 
about  an  ell  fquare,  and  put  it  into  a  tan  pit  to  colour : 
then  hem  it  about,  and  to  each  corner  of  the  cloth  fow" 
a  piece  of  leather,  about  three  inches  fquare,  and  fix 
two  flicks  crofsways,  to  keep  it  out,  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  in 
the  figure,  Jee  the  'Plate  ;  there  mull  alfo  be  a  hole  in  the 
cloth  to  look  out  at,  as  at  E,  which  is  reprefented  in  the 
figure  ;  and  being  provided  with  a  fraall  Ihort  gun, 
when  you  are  near  enough,  hold  out  the  aforefaid  cloth 
at  arm's  end,  and  put  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  out  at  the 
hole,  which  ferves  as  a  reft  for  the  gun,  and  fo  let  fly, 
and  you  will  felJom  mils  ;  for  by  this  means  the  phea- 
lants  will  let  )ou  come  near  them,  and  the  cock  will  be 
I'o  bold  as  to  fly  at  it.     See  Plate  I V.  Fig.  3. 

COCK-PIT,  a  place  made  for  cocks  to  fight  in,  be- 
ing ufually  a  houfe  or  hovel  covered  over,  feated  like  an 
amphitheatre. 

The  place  on  which  they  fight  is  a  clod,  that  is,  the 
green  fed;  which  is  generally  made  round,  that  all  may 
lee,  and  about  which  there  are  feats  and  places  for  the 
fpeiSators  to  fit  at,  three  heights,  or  more,  one  above  an- 
other. 

On  the  weighing  morning,  that  perfon  whofe  chance 
is  to  weigh  laft,  is  to  let  his  cocks  and  number  his  pens, 
both  main  and  byes,  and  leave  the  key  of  the  pens  upon 
the  weighing  table  (or  the  other  party,  if  he  plcafcs,  may 
put  a  lock  on  the  doot)  belore  any  cock  is  put  nuo  the 
i'cale,  and  after  the  firll  pack  of  cock>;  are  weighed,  a 
perfon  appointed  by  him  that  weighed  firft,  (hall  go  into 
die  other  pens  to  fee  that  no  other  cut  ks  are  weighed  but 
what  are  fo  fet  and  numbered,  provided  they  are  within 
the  articles  of  weight  that  the  match  (pccifies  ;  if  not,  to 
take  the  following  cock  or  cocks,  until  the  w  hole  num 
ber  of  main  and  bye  co-ks  uie  weighed  through.  And 
after  they  arc  all  weighed,  you  are  to  proceed  as  foon 
as  poflible  lo  matth  ihern,  li«giiining  at  liie  Icall  weight 


firft,  and  fo  on  ;  and  equal  weights  or  neareft  waights 
to  be  feparated,  provided  by  that  I'eparation  a  great  num- 
ber ot  battles  can  be  made,  and  not  otherwiie  ;  and  all 
blanks,  that  is,  choice  of  cocks,  are  to  be  filled  up  on 
the  weighing  day,  and  the  battles  divided  and  ftruck  off 
for  each  day's  play,  as  agreed  on,  and  the  cocks  that 
weigh  the  lead  are  to  fight  the  firil  day,  and  fo  up- 
wards. 

At  the  time  agreed  on  by  both  parties  for  fighting,  the 
cocks  that  are  to  fight  the  firft  battle  are  brought  upon 
the  pit  by  the  feeders,  or  their  helpers;  and  alter  being 
examined,  to  fee  they  aniwer  the  marks  and  colours 
fpecified  in  the  match  bill,  they  are  given  to  the  fetiers- 
to,  who,  after  chopping  them  in  hand,  give  them  to  the 
gentlemen  who  are  called  mafters  of  the  match  (who  al- 
ways fit  oppofite  to  each  other)  when  they  turn  them 
down  upon  the  mat  ;  and  the  fetters-io  are  not  to  touch 
them,  except  they  either  hang  in  the  mat,  in  each  other, 
or  get  clofe  to  the  edge  ot  the  pit,  until  they  leave  oft' 
figiiting,  while  a  perfon  can  tell  forty. 

When  both  cocks  leave  off  fighting,  until  one  of  the 
fetters-to,  or  a  perlon  appointed  for  telling  the  laws,  can 
tell  forty  gradually  ;  then  the  fetters-to  are  to  make  the 
neareft  wa)-  to  their  cocks,  and  as  foon  as  they  have 
taken  them  up,  to  carry  them  into  the  middle  of  the  pit, 
and  immediately  deliver  them  on  their  legs  beak  to  beak, 
and  not  to  touch  them  any  more  until  they  have  refulcil 
fighting,  fo  long  as  the  teller  of  the  law  can  tell  ten, 
without  they  are  on  their  backs,  or  hung  in  each  other, 
or  in  the  mat ;  then  they  are  to  fet  to  again  in  the  fame 
manner  as  belore,  and  continue  it  till  one  cock  refufes 
fighting  ten  leveral  times,  one  after  another,  when  it  is 
that  cock's  battle  that  fought  within  the  law. 

But  it  foinetimes  h;'.ppens  that  both  cocks  refufe  fight, 
ing  while  the  law  is  teilmg  ;  when  this  happens,  a  trelh 
cock  is  to  be  hovelled,  and  brought  upon  the  mat  as 
foon  as  poflrble,  and  the  fetters-to  are  to  tofs  up,  which 
cock  is  to  be  fet  to  firft,  and  he  that  gets  the  chance  is  to 
choofe.  Then  the  other  which  is  to  be  fet  to  lafl,  muft 
be  taken  up,  but  not  carried  ofTthe  pit  ;  then  fetiing  the 
hovelled  cock  down  to  the  other  five  fcparate  times, 
telling  ten  between  each  letting-to,  and  then  the  fame 
to  the  other  cock  ;  and  if  one  fights  and  the  other  re- 
fufes, it  is  a  battle  to  the  fighting  cock  ;  but  it  both  fight, 
or  both  refufe,  it  is  a  drawn  battle.  The  reafon  of  fct- 
ting-to  five  times  to  each  cock  is,  that  ten  times  fctting- 
to  being  the  long  law,  fo  on  their  both  refufing,  the  law 
is  to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  as  they  are  both 
entitled  to  it  alike. 

Another  way  of  deciding  a  battle  is,  if  any  perfon  of- 
fers to  lay  ten  pounds  to  a  crown  (that  is,  if  he  is  a  per- 
lon thought  capable  ot  paying  it  it  he  lofes,  or  one  who 
flakes  his  money  upon  the  mat)  and  no  perfon  takes 
it  until  the  law-teller  tells  fort)-,  and  calls  three  feparate 
times,  "  Will  any  one  take  it  P"  and  no  one  does,  it  is 
the  cock's  battle  the  odds  are  laid  on,  and  the  fetters-to 
are  not  to  touch  the  cock  during  the  time  the  forty  is  tell- 
ing, witliout  either  cock  is  hung  in  the  mat,  or  on  his 
back,  or  hung  tO!;rthcr. 

If  a  cock  Ihould  die  before  the  long  law  is  told  out, 
although  he  fought  in  the  law,  and  the  other  did  not,  he 
lofes  liis  battle  ,  for  furc  there  cannot  be  a  better  rule 
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for  a  cock  winning  his  battle  than  killing  his  adver- 
lary,  in  the  limited  time  he  is  entitled  to  by  cock 
laws. 

TJiere  are  often  difputes  with  the  fetters-to,  as  alfo 
■with  the  fpeflators,  that  is,  in  fcttiiig-to  in  the  long 
law,  for  often  both  cocks  retufo  fighting  until  four  or 
live,  or  lefs  times,  are  told  ;  then  tliey  begin  telling 
from  the  cock's  fighting,  and  counting  but  once  rcfuCcd, 
but  th  y  fliould  continue  their  number  on,  until  one 
cock  has  refufed  ten  times  :  for  when  the  law  is  begun 
to  be  told,  it  is  for  both  cocks  :  for  if  one  cock  fights 
within  the  long  law,  and  tiie  otiier  not,  it  is  a  battle 
to  the  cock  that  fought,  counting  from  the  fiift  fet 
ting-to. 

All  difputes  about  bets,  or  the  battle  beinp;  won  or 
loft,  oug!u  to  be  decided  by  the  fpcifators,  for  if  the 
bets  are  not  paid,  nor  the  battles  fettled  according  to 
judgment  then  given,  it  would  be  a  good  evidence  in 
law  if  an  aftion  is  brought  for  a  recovery  of  fuch  bets. 
The  cro^vn^ng  and  mantling  of  a  cock,  or  fighting  at 
the  fetter-to's  hand  before  he  is  put  to  the  other  cock, 
or  breaking  from  his  antagonift,  is  allowed  no  fight. 

COCKRKL.  a  young  cock  bred  for  fighting. 

COCK  ROADS,  a  foit  of  net  contrived  chiefly  for 
the  taking  of  wood-cocks ;  the  nature  of  which  bird 
is  to  lie  dole  all  day  under  fome  hedge,  or  near  the 
roots  of  fome  old  trees,  picking  for  worms  under  dry 
leaves,  and  will  not  llir  without  being  difturbed  :  nei- 
ther does  he  fee  his  way  well  before  him  in  a  morning 
early  ;  but  towards  evening  he  takes  wing  to  go  to  get 
water,  flying  generally  low  ;  and  when  they  find  any 
thoroughfare  m  any  wood,  or  range  of  trees,  they  ufe 
to  venture  through  ;  and  therefore  the  cock-roads  ought 
to  be  made  in  fuch  places,  and  your  cock-nets  planted 
according  to  the  figure.     See  Plate  IV.  Fig.  7. 

Then  I'uppofing  that  your  range  of  wood  be  about 
thirty  paces  long,  cut  a  walk  through  it  about  the  mid- 
dle, about  thirty-fix  or  forty  broad,  which  muft  be  di- 
retfly  Ilraight,  with  all  the  ihrubs  and  under-wood  car- 
ried away  ;  in  like  manner  fhould  all  the  boughs  that 
hang  over  the  faid  walk  be  cut  off:  then  chufe  two 
trees,  oppofite  to  each  other,  as  reprefented  in  the  fi- 
gure marked  A,  B,  and  prune,  or  cut  off  all  the 
front  boughs,  to  make  way  for  the  net  to  hang  and 
play. 

In  the  next  place,  provide  two  Ifrong  logs  of  wood, 
which  open  or  cleave  at  the  biggell  ends,  as  marked 
C,  D  ;  the  middle  parts  tie  fait  to  fome  boughs  of  the 
tree,  as  tlie  letters  E,  F,  dirc6f,  and  let  the  tops  hang 
over,  as  G,  H,  reprefent. 

You  fhould  always  have  ready  good  ffore  of  puUies, 
or  buckles  made  of  box,  brals,  or  the  like,  according  to 
the  form  dcfigned  by  the  figure,  which  fhould  be  about 
the  bigneis  of  a  man's  finger,  and  fallen  one  at  each  end 
of  the  perches  or  legs,  G,  H,  havmg  firft  lied  on  your 
pullics,  about  the  two  branches  marked  3,  a  cord,  of  the 
thicknefs  of  one's  little  finger  ;  then  tie  another  knot 
on  the  faid  cord,  about  the  dillance  of  an  hand's 
breadth  from  the  firft  knot,  marked  4,  and  fo  let  the 
two  ends  of  the  cords  hang  down  about  a  foot  long, 
that  therewithal  you  may  faffen  them  to  the  pullies 
which  are  at  the  ends  ol  the  two  perches  or  legs,  as 


are  marked  I,  L,  clofe  to  the  notches  G,  H  clap  afmall 
packthread  into  each  ])ul!y,  which  fhould  rejch  to  the 
foot  of  the  trees,  that  by  the  help  thereof,  you  may  draw 
up  two  ffronger  cords  into  the  faid  pullies,  Wiierc  you 
hang  the  net,  and  not  be  forced  always  to  climb  up  into 
the  tree. 

Laflly,  provide  a  ftand  to  be  concealed  ;  about  half 
a  dozen  boughs  pitched  up  together,  may  fervefor  that 
purpofe;  wnh  a  flrong  crooked  Hake  forced  into  the 
ground,  juft  by  the  ftand,  on  which  fallen  the  lines  of 
the  net. 

When  it  is  drawn  up,  remember  to  tie  a  ftone  to  the 
ends  of  each  of  the  two  cords,  about  four  or  five  pounds 
weight  each,  that  when  you  let  go,  the  ftones  may  force 
down  the  net  with  a  flrong  fall  ;  and  pull  up  both  the 
ftones,  and  upper  part  of  the  net,  dole  to  the  puUies 
I,  L  :  the  llonc!,  are  marked  M,  N,  and  the  figure  re- 
prefents  the  whole  net  ready  for  ufe. 

The  ends  of  both  lines  muft  be  drawn  to  your  lodge, 
or  ftand,  and  wound  two  or  three  times  about  the 
crooked  flake,  to  prevent  the  falling  of  the  net,  till  fome 
game  flies  againfl  it. 

COCK'S  WALK,  the  place  where  a  cock  is  bred; 
to  which  ufually  no  other  cock  comes. 

CODS,  OR  Stones  swelled  ;  a  malady  in  horfes 
that  comes  many  ways,  either  by  wounds,  blows,  bruifes, 
or  evil  humours,  which  corrupt  the  mafs  of  blood 
that  falls  down  to  the  cods  ;  or  from  a  rupture,  b'r. 

For  the  cure,  take  bole-ammoniac  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  vinegar  and  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten  toge- 
ther, and  anoint  the  part  with  it  daily,  till  the  fwelling 
abates;  and  if  it  impodhumate,  where  you  find  it  to  be 
foft,  open  it  with  an  hot  iron,  or  inciilon-knite,  it  it 
does  not  break  of  itfeif,  and  heal  it  up  with  green  oint- 
ment. 

COFFIN,  OR  Hoof  of  a  Horse,  isallthehorn 
that  appears  when  he  has  his  foot  fet  to  the  ground  ;  and 
the  coffin  bone  is  that  to  the  foot,  as  a  heart  or  kernel  : 
the  latter  is  quite  furronnded,  or  over-fpread  by  the 
hoof,  frufh,  and  fole,  and  is  not  perceived,  even  when 
the  horfe's  fole  is  cuite  taken  away  ;  being  covered  on 
all  fides  by  a  coat  of  fiefh,  which  hinders  the  bone  from 
appearing. 

COILING  of  the  Stud,  is  the  firft  making 
choice  of  a  colt  or  young  horlc,  for  any  lervice  :  which 
by  no  means  muft  he  done  too  early  :  for  fome  horfes 
will  fhow  their  bed  fhape  at  two  or  three  years  old,  and 
lofe  it  at  four;  others  not  till  five,  nay,  not  till  fix; 
but  then  they  ever  keep  it:  fome  again  will  do  their 
beft  day's  work  at  fix  or  feven  years  old,  others  not  till 
eight  or  nine. 

COLDS  (in  Farriery);  there  are  few  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  a  horfe,  which  do  not  originate  trom  a  cold  : 
and  as  no  perfon  ufed  to  hoifcs  can  be  ignorant  when 
the  animal  is  aifefted  with  this  difeafe,  it  will  bt.  fuffi- 
cient  to  defcribe  the  nature  of  a  cold,  and  the  ufual  fymp- 
tomsthat  attend  it. 

Colds  proceed  from  various  caufes ;  the  moll  ufual 
are  riding  borles  till  they  are  hot,  and  fuffering  them  to 
ftand  expoied  to  the  air.  Tiie  removing  a  horfefroni 
a  hot  ftable  to  a  cold  one :  and  if  the  horfe  has  been 
high  fed  and  clothed,  the  cold  contracted  in  this  manner 
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will  often  prove  very  violent  :  tliey  alfo  often  get  cold 
by  not  being  carefully  rubbed  down,  and  the  fweat  rub- 
bed off",  when  they  come  from  a  journey. 

Young  horfes  when  they  arc  breeding  their  teeth  ; 
particularly  wlien  the  tuflies  are  cutting,  are  more  fub- 
jed  to  take  cold  than  at  any  other  time. 

When  a  horfe  has  taken  cold,  a  cough  will  follow, 
and  he  will  be  heavy  and  dull  in  proportion  to  the  Ic- 
verity  of  the  difeafe.  The  eyes  will  be  fometimes  moift 
and  watery,  the  kernels  about  the  ears  under  the  jaws 
will  fwell,'  and  a  thin  mucous  gleet  will  iffue  from  his 
nofe.  If  the  cold  be  violent  the  horfe  will  be  feverifli, 
his  flanks  work,  he  will  refufe  his  water,  and  loath  his 
hot  meat.  When  the  horfe  coughs  ftrong  and  fnorts 
afccr  it,  eats  fcalded  bran,  and  drinks  warm  water  ;  is 
but  little  off  his  ftomach,  and  moves  brilkly  in  his  Oall  ; 
dungs  and  Hales  freely,  and  without  pain  ;  his  fliin  feels 
kindly,  and  his  coat  does  not  flare  ;  there  is  no  danger, 
nor  any  occafion  for  medicines.  You  Ihould  however 
bleed  him,  keep  him  warm,  give  him  fome  feeds  of 
fcalded  bran,  and  let  him  drink  freely  of  warm  water. 

Spirit,  or  fait  of  hartfliorn,  in  warm  ale,  fweetened 
with  fyrup  of  poppies,  given  twice  a  day,  is  an  excel- 
lent medicine  on  the  firlf  attack  of  cold  catarrh  ;  but 
great  care  ought  to  be  had  that  the  dofe  of  hartfliorn 
be  not  too  large,  left  it  excoriate  the  throat  of  the  horfe 
and  choke  him.  Two  or  three  table  fpoontuls  of  the 
fpirit  may  be  given  for  a  dofe,  in  a  quart  or  three  pints 
of  beer  ;  a  proper  judgment  may  be  made  by  the  tafte 
of  the  drench.  Or  frefli  ground  ginger,  two  to  four 
drachms,  is  an  excellent  fubltitute  for  the  hartfliorn. 

But  if  he  feels  hot,  and  refufes  his  meat,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  bleed  him  plentifully,  and  give  the  fol- 
lowing drink  ;  take  three  ounces  of  frefli  annifeed,  and 
one  drachm  of  faffron  ;  infufe  them  in  a  pint  and  half 
of  boiling  water  ;  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  anddiflolve 
in  it  four  ounces  of  honey,  adding  two  fpoonfuls  of 
fallad  oil.  '1  his  drink  may  be  given  every  night,  and 
with  proper  care  will  fully  anfwer  in  all  fudden  colds 
where  there  has  been  no  previous  diforder. 

Or  you  may  give  the  following  pefloral  ball :  Take 
of  the  frefli  powder  of  fenugreek,  annifeed,  cummin- 
feed,  cardamums,  elecampane,  colts-foot,  and  flower  of 
brimftone,  of  each  three  ounces  ;  juice  of  liquorice  dif- 
folved  in  a  futficient  quantity  of  mountain  wine,  faffron 
in  powder  half  an  ounce,  olive  oil  and  honey,  of  each 
eight  ounces,  oil  of  annifeeds  an  ounce  ;  mix  the  whole 
together  with  as  much  wheat  flour  as  will  be  fufficient 
to  make  into  a  palle. 

Thefe  balls  are  of  exceflTive  ufc,  and  given  in  fmall 
quantities  about  the  fize  of  a  pullet's  egg,  will  encourage 
a  free  perfpiration  ;  but  in  cafe  of  a  fever,  they 
fliould  not  be  continued  but  with  the  greateft  cau- 
tion. 

-  Warm  cloathing  about  the  head  and  neck  is  particu- 
larly ufcful  here,  as  it  promotes  the  running  at  the  nofe  : 
this  difcharge  is  incrcaled  too  by  the  warm  water  which 
is  always  given  him  to  drink,  and  by  the  warm  maflies 
vvhich  for  this  end  Ihould  be  put  into  the  manger  rather 
hotter  than  he  can  cat  them,  in  order  to  his  being,  as  it 
were,  fumigated  with  the  ftcam  afccnding  from  them, 
before  it  cools.  * 


It  fliould  be  well  attended  to,  that  when  a  horfe  has 
a  cold,  cough,  or  other  difeafe,  attended  with  a  difcharge 
at  the  nollrils,  great  care  is  neceffaiy  to  keep  him  clean. 
Horfes  do  not  cough  the  phlegm  up  by  the  mouth,  as  it 
is  common  with  men,  but  pafs  it  all  by  the  nofe  ;  in 
confequence  of  which  they  throw  it  about,  making- 
everything  naflv  that  is  near  them:  in  all  fueh  like 
cafes,  give  them  their  hay  well  fliook  and  fprinkled, 
and  put  it  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  for  his  breath 
will  fpoil  it  fo,  that  fometimes  it  will  ficken  him  and 
beget  a  dillike  thereto:  when  he  is  not  eating,  put  a 
little  ftraw  into  the  manger,  to  catch  the  phlegm  that 
he  throws  about  by  coughing  ;  and  alfo,  that  by  taking 
away  the  ftraw  the  manger  may  more  eafily  be  cleaned, 
which  fliould  be  done  every  time  he  is  fed  :  be  careful 
too,  to  clean  his  nofe  well  every  time  that  he  eats  or 
drinks.  Horfes  are  naturally  clean,  and  nice  to  a  great 
degree;  and  in  thefe  dileafes  their  recovery  depends  fo 
much  on  their  being  kept  clean,  that  thefe  direftions 
cannot  be  too  much  attended  to. 

When  the  figns  of  a  cold  or  of  a  cough  attends,  but 
without  feveriflinefs  (after  due  bleeding,  and  a  purge  or 
two)  give  one  of  the  following  balls  every  morning,  to 
promote  perfpiration  ;  but  if  any  degree  of  fever  attends, 
avoid  all  warming  medicines. 

The  Peroral  Ball. 

Take  of  the  frefli  powders  of  annifeed,  elecampane, 
carraway-feeds,  liquorice,  turmeric,  and  flour  of  brim- 
ftone, of  each  three  ounces  ;  of  liquorice  juice  (diffolved 
in  water,  enough  to  make  it  of  the  confiftence  of  honey) 
four  ounces;  ot  the  bell  faffron,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
of  fweet  oil  and  honey,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  of  the 
oil  of  annifeeds  one  ounce  ;  and  of  wheat-flour,  enough 
to  make  the  whole  into  a  pafte.  Of  this  pafte  balls  may 
be  made  about  the  fize  ot  a  pullet's  egg. 

Dr.  Bracken's  Cordial  Ball. 

Take  annifeeds,  carraway  feeds,  the  greater  carda- 
mum  feeds,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  flour  of  brimftone, 
two  ounces  ;  turmeric,  one  ounce  and  a  lialf ;  faffron, 
two  drachms;  liquorice  juice  fdiflblved  in  fmall  beer) 
one  ounce  ;  elecampane  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ;  liquorice 
powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  wheat  flour,  enough  to 
make  the  whole  into  a  pafte. 

Thele  cordial  balls  are  an  improvement  on  the  long 
famed  Markham's  Ball. 

An  hour's  exercife  every  day  will  greatly  haften  the 
cure  :  it  alfo  greatly  promotes  the  difcharge  of  rowels, 
which  are  fometimes  necefl"ary,  when  a  horfe  is  loaded 
with  flefli. 

It  is  generally  good  praflice  to  bleed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  cold  attended  with  fever,  which  ought 
to  be  repeated  in  a  few  days,  it  fever  and  fulnefs  of  the 
vcfl'cls  indicate  the  ncccfTity.  Give  the  following,  in 
one  or  two  balls,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  allowing  plenty 
of  warm  gruel  or  white  water,  which  Ihould  be  pouted 
down  with  the  horn,  it  the  horfe  refule  it.  Nitre  and 
creinor  tartar,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  juniper  berries  frefli 
and   good,    powdered,   one  ounce j    Spanilh   liquorice 
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melted,  half  an  ounce,  or  enough  to  rweeten  with  ; 
Work  them  up  with  liquorice  powticr  or  Hour.  1  his 
medicine  inay  be  given  in  gruel  or  ale,  it  a  drink  be 
prclerred,  and  an  addition  made  to  the  quantities  it  re- 
quired. In  cither  of  thele  methods,  you  are  certain  tlie 
hdric  has  his  uieilicine  ;  whicJt  is  by  no  means  the  cafe 
when  you  truft  to  inlufions  in  liis  water,  or  to  ingre- 
dients thrown  upon,  or  mixed  with  his  mafiies,  which 
are  Irequently  rcjcclcd  and  lolh  Some  horfes  alfo  with 
delicate  ftomachs  will  not  touch  a  malh,  in  which  any 
medicine  has  been  mixed.  There  is  however  great  in- 
convenience, and  even  danger,  in  forcing  any  medicine 
down  a  horfc's  throat,  when  he  is  much  troubled  with 
a  cough  ;  and  the  utmoft  tendcrnefs  and  precaution 
ought  to  be  ufed.  Obferve  that  the  cloths  be  not  damp, 
or  hard  with  dirt  and  fweat  ;  in  regular  ftables,  clean 
walhed  cloths  fliould  be  referved  for  tliefe  occafions,  or 
new  made  ufe  of,  well  aired.  Woollen  cloth  is  a  fpe- 
cific  for  opening  the  penes;  the  ftimulus  of  the  points 
of  wool,  according  to  Dr.  1;)akwin,  afcting  upon  the 
ftin.  Should  the  throat  be  much  Iwelled  and  inflamed, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  keep  the  hood  on  in  tlie  {table  i 
and  the  glands  may  be  bathed  well  two  or  three  times 
in  the  day  with  camphorated  fpirits,  or  fpirit  of  hartf- 
fcorn  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil.  In  cafe  of  damp 
weather,  or  cold  fearching  wind,  the  horfe  ought  not  to 
Itir  out  ot  the  ftable  ;  but  if  fine,  he  may  be  walked  out 
an  hour,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  well  clothed,  and 
with  his  hood.  Dr.  Bracken  relates  his  fuccels  in 
running  a  horfe  a  four  mile  fweat,  in  order  to  bring  the 
cold  to  a  crifis.  The  Dodfor's  prefcription  for  increaf- 
ing  the  difcharge,  when  the  horfe  may  be  heavy  headed, 
from  the  matter  being  locked  up,  and  not  finding  a  free 
courfe,  is,  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  herb 
ajura  baaa,  white  hellebore  one  drachm  ;  powder  fine, 
and  keep  it  corked  up.  Blow  a  fmall  quantity  ol  this 
fnufF  through  a  quill,  up  the  nort rils,  two  or  throe  times 
a  day.  The  univerfal  conculTIon  occafioned  by  the  adt 
of  fneezing,  has  confiderable  efFeft  in  opening  ob- 
ftruftions,  and  is  ufually  fucceeded  by  a  favourable 
glow. 

It  is  neceflary  to  give  a  caution  againfl  impatience, 
and  againft  the  hazard  of  a  relapfe  from  putting  the 
horfe  to  work  before  the  running  at  the  nofe  has  ceafed, 
and  his  appetite  is  re-eftablifhed  ;  a  part  of  the  morbid 
matter  being  left  in  the  velfels  may  be  tranflated  to  fome 
bowel,  whence  it  may  be  impoflible  afterwards  to  dif- 
lodge  it.  If  the  difcharge  has  been  confiderable,  the 
horfe  nmft  have  fwallowcd  much  of  it  with  his  meat; 
on  that  account,  and  for  the  fake  of  cleanfing  the  habit 
of  any  relic  of  the  difeafe,  give,  a  few  days  alter  he  fhall 
have  recovered  of  the  catarrh,  an  aloetic  purge  ;  or  a 
mercurial  one,  if  a  groffnefs  and  loulnefsof  body  fliould 
require  it. 

The  fever  running  high,  with  violent  heaving  of  the 
flanks,  indicating  great  commotion  of  the  blood,  rat- 
tling in  the  throat,  with  loud  ftrong  cough  ;  all  cordial 
drenches,  or  balls  compounded  of  hot  iecds,  ought  to  be 
avoided,  as  they  occalion  a  dangerous  increaic  ot  the 
fever.  Cooling,  aperient,  and  diuretic  drinks,  mud  be 
the  dependence  here  ;  nor  mufl  the  horfe  be  over-bnr- 
thened  with  clothes.     1  he  giving  hot  fpicy  drenches. 


in  this  cafe,  is  a  ufual  error  of  the  farriers,  who,  judg- 
ing in  a  ri^iu  line,  that  cold  and  heat  areoppofitcs  ;  atrd 
the  horfe  having  a  cold,  think  they  cannot  do  better  than 
to  ply  him  with  heat. 

On  the  contrary,  fhould  the  horfc's  blood  fecm  chilled, 
with  cold  breath,  cold  extreniiiit:s,  and  little  difcharge 
from  the  nofe;  it  will  be  ncceliary  to  allow  plenty  of 
clothing,  and  to  exhibit  warm  cordial  and  Simulating 
medicines  ;  perhaps  in  this  caie,  bleeding  may  be  omit- 
ted. The  common  cordial  ball  has  generally  been 
found  of  equal  efficacy  with  the  other  torms.  Comfort- 
able malt  rnalhes  will  be  required.  Should  the  cold 
have  been  C(jnt raited  from  the  horfe  being  long  expofcd 
to  the  weather,  when  heated  with  violent  exercife,  or 
from  paflnig  deep  waters  in  that  (late,  and  the  limbs  be- 
come fwelled,  llifF,  and  inattive  ;  an  addition  of  two 
drachms  of  camphor  to  the  cordial  drink,  will  render 
it  more  penetrating.  After  this^clafs  of  medicines  thall 
have  had  a  luccelsful  operation, Vthc  cure  may  be  com- 
pleted with  cooling  diuretics,  or  they  maybe  ufed  al- 
ternately according  to  fymptonis.  Errors  have  been 
committed  on  both  fides  the  queilion  :  in  cold  catarrh, 
by  the  too  early  exhibition  of  falinc  and  refrigerating 
medicines,  merely  from  the  affetlation  of  a  new  and 
more  refined  method  of  practice,  by  which  the  difeafe 
has  been  prolonged,  and  the  patient  (human  or  brute) 
needlefsly  kept  in  a  weak  and  agnifli  ftate  many 
days. 

The  fymptomatic  cough  generally  ceafes  with  tlie 
original  iifeafe,  indeed  always,  in  cafe  of  a  perfe£l  cure  ; 
but  fliould  the  cough  be  very  frequent  and  troublefome, 
from  violent  irritation  of  the  humours  about  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  and  along  the  windpipe  ;  the  following  lu- 
bricating drink  will  be.  of  ufe,  and  may  be  given  a  pint 
ortwo  at  a  time,  blood-warm,  at  difcrction. 

The  Pectoral  Infusion  to  eafe  the  cough.  Rai- 
fins  ftoned,  half  a  pound  ;  liquorice  root,  fplit,  or 
bruifed,  three  ounces ;  white  horeliound,  three  ounces  ; 
linleed,  two  ounces  ;  nitre,  two  ounces;  infufe  in  four 
or  five  quarts  boiling  water,  and  let  the  whole  ftand  co- 
vered up  two  or  three  hours,  ftrain  off,  without  preijing, 
for  ufe. 

It  is  evident  that  balls,  in  this  cafe,  cairbe  of  very 
fmall  topical  ufe,  but  that  a  drihk  has  a  more  lafting 
contaft  with,  and  afcts  more  powerfully  upon  the  feat 
of  the  complaint ;  the  above  is  free  from  the  old  ob- 
jedtion  of  being  too  o:ly  and  clogging.  Lemon  juice, 
or  folution  of  crcmor  tartar,  may  be  added,  if  thought 
necellary.  This  intufion,  proportionally  reduced  in 
quantity,  is  a'moft  excel  lent  remedy  for  hoarfenef*  in 
human  patients. 

To  allay  the  tickling  cough  in  horfes,  and  heal 
inward  forenels,  folution  ot  gum  Arab'c,  or  tragacanth, 
with  htmey  are  ufed  :  alfo  infulion  of  linieed,  tar,  oxy- 
inel  of  fquills,&c. 

Catarrh  is  of  proportionate  ftrengih  to  the  degree  of 
cold  taken,  and  its  allrittive  force  upon  the  cuticular 
ahforbents.  Thus  foiiietimes  fo  violent  a  fhock,  or 
coid-i^rokc  is  received,  as  to  caufe  a  fpafmodic  con- 
tratiion  ot  the  mufcles,  in  the  pans  immediately  af- 
fected, the  Ipaini  .by  fympathy  extending  to  various 
oilier  parts, 
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Infusion  for  a  fresh  cold  and  cough,  from 
Gibson.  Take  livlTop,  coltsfoot,  penny-royal,  and 
horebound,  of  each  a  handful  ;  fix  cloves  of  trefh  car- 
lie,  peeled,  and  cut  fmall,  linfeed,  and  fredi  annifced 
powdered,  each  one  ounce  ;  liquorice  half  an  ounce  ; 
faffron  one  draclim  ;  iniiife  in  two  quarts  boiling  water 
clofe  covered  ;  warm  a  quart  ot  this  infulion,  and  dif- 
folve  in  it  four  ounces  honey,  to  be  given  falling,  let- 
ting the  horfe  ftand  two  hours  before  he  has  meat  or 
water.  Scabious,  rocket,  agrimony,  and  the  carmina- 
tive feeds  anife,  cummin,  coriander,  lennel,  &c.  are  ufed 
in  this  intention. 

A  COMMON   INFUSION  OK  COOLING  DRINK.      Take 

groundfel,  ground-ivy,  rue,  rofemary,  mallows,  balm, 
fage,  parfley,  or  as  many  of  them,  or  of  fimilar  quali- 
ties, as  are  at  hand,  of  each  a  double  handtui,  corn  pop- 
pies one  handful,  boil  in  five  quarts  of  foft  water  to 
three — llrainand  fwceten  with  honey  or  treacle. 

The  Cordial  Powder.  Annifeeds,  elecampane, 
liquorice,  bay-berries,  grains  of  paradife,  juniper-ber- 
ries, (fone-brimftone,  equal  qnantities  all  finely  pow- 
dered. Mix  well,  and  keep  clofe  corked  for  ufe.  The 
dofe  from  one  to  three  ounces,  in  warm  ale  fweetened 
with  honey,  or  balls  made  with  honey  or  treacle.  This 
medicine  is  of  great  ufe,  when  a  horfe  is  firlT:  feized  with 
a  fhivering  fit,  refufing  his  food,  and  breaking  out  in 
clammy  cold  fweats;  it  may  be  repeated  feveral  times, 
at  fix  or  eight  hours  interval.  Or,  cummin-feeds,  half 
a  pound ;  bay-berries,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  each  iour 
ounces;  myrrh,  two  ounces  ;  cloves,  one  ounce  ;  pow- 
der fine  and  mix,  flop  clofe.  Said  to  have  fucceeded 
often  in  cafes  of  cold  water  being  drank,  when  the  horfe 
was  in  a  flate  of  perfplration. 

The  Pectoral  Ball  from  Bracken.  Take 
hall  a  pound  of  the  common  cordial  ball,  tw-o  ounces 
frefh  hog-lice  or  millipedes  ;  one  ounce  milk  fujphur  ; 
half  an  ounce  of  cold  fpccies  of  gum  tragacanth;  bal- 
fam  of  Tolu  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce ;  ches  turpen- 
tine half  an  ounce  ;  fyrup  ol  ballam  enough  to  form 
the  balls.  Give  half  an  ounce  to  tliree  quarters  twice 
a  day,  before  going  out  to  exercife.  This  ball  is  much 
recommended  by  the  Dodlor,  and  is  well  calculated  for 
a  horfe  which  has  contrafled  a  tiefli  cold  and  cough,  but 
is  fufficiently  in  fpirits  and  vigour,  to  be  able  to  work  it 
off  in  his  exercife.  It  is  very  proper  for  a  horfe  in 
training.  Or,  A  good  deterfive  or  cleanftng  ball  may 
be  made,  by  adding  to  any  form  of  cordial  ball,  fquills, 
Barbadoes  tar,  and  Caflile  foap,  each  about  a  quarter  ol 
the  quantity  of  the  cordial  mixtuie. 

LiNlMKNT       FOR      SpASMS,       OR     CONTRACTIONS 

FROM  Cold.  Mix  goofe  greafe,  or  any  penetrating 
oil,  with  fpirits  doubly  camphorated,  rub  thoroughly 
the  mufcle.s  afre(Sled  three  times  a  day,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  each  time.  Oil  of  turpentine  would  be  mod  pro- 
per, but  uiilefs  previoufly  boiled,  it  will  fetch  off  the 
hair.  Or,  Nerve  ointment  and  oil  of  bays,  of  each  two 
ounces  ;  camphor  rubbed  fine  one  ounce  ;  reilified  oil 
of  amber,  three  ounces..    Mix. 

Perspirative  PdwntK,  FROM  Bartlet.  Pu- 
rified opium,  Ipecacuhan  root,  mid  liquorice,  in  powder, 
one  ounce  each  ;  niire  and  tartar  of  vitriol,  of  each  four 
ounces.     Mix  well  and  flop  clofe.    Join  from  three  to 


four  drachms  of  this  powder,  with  a  drachm  of  cam- 
phor, and  give  it  in  a  ball  made  up  with  treacle,  night 
and  morning,  clothing  very  carefully. 

Or,  Nitre  and  llone-brimftone,  half  an  ounce 
each  ;  camphor  one  drachm  ;  tartar  emetic  one  drachm. 
Ball  with  treacle. 

The  Antimonial  Beer.  Glafsof  antimony  finely 
powdered  eight  ounces,  ilrong  beer  one  gallon,  infufe  in 
a  floiie  bottle  a  fortnight,  Hiaking  well  every  day. 
Give  one  pint  of  this  in  a  little  warm  ale  and  treacle, 
twice  a  day,  as  long  as  needful.  It  has  a  molj  powerful 
efFetl  upon  the  whole  vafcular  fyflem,  promoting  all  the 
animal  fecretions,  and  fhould  be  kept  ready  tor  ufe. 
Or,  for  a  haRy  occafion,  tW"o  ounces  of  antimonial  wine 
in  a  drink  of  Ilrong  beer  or  ale,  fweetened  with  treacle, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day .     Sei  Fever, 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  judicious  publication,  decries 
the  too  frequent  ufe  of  cordial  bails,  fo  highly  in  vogue 
amongflliqaorilh  and  iweet-toothed  grooms,  and  the  in- 
tereftcd  venders  of  veterinary  panaceas.  Bracken 
furely  adled  without  his  accuftomed  caution,  in  recom- 
mending fo  indilcriminately  this  favourite  noftrum ; 
and  his  recommendation  fet  all  the  northern  grooms  m 
particular,  cordial  ball  mad.  In  cafes  where  cordials 
are  indicated,  almoft  any  of  the  forms  of  the  /)<i/la  hyp- 
piairia  may  fucceed,  but  the  conftant  ufe  of  the  cor- 
dial balls,  adopted  in  fome  flables,  is  not  only  a  fuper- 
fluous  expence,  but  I  have  known  it  attended  with 
very  ill  efFeiSs  upon  the  porous  fyllem,  and  ftomachs 
of  horfes.  As  an  example  take  the  following.  A  cer- 
tain training  groom  recommended  a  Yorklhire  lad  to 
the  care  of  a  (fable  of  as  high-bred  and  good  hunters  as 
any  in  England.  In  the  height  of  the  leafon  the  gen- 
tleman complained,  that  although  he  had  gone  to  a  vaft 
expence,  and  purchafed,  as  he  fuppoled,  the  befl  cattle, 
not  one  of  them  would  Hand  a  hard  day's  work  in  the 
field,  but  that  after  an  hour's  riding,  they  became  wafhy 
and  faint,  ejefted  their  meat  continually,  and  were  io 
light  in  the  carcafe,  that  they  were  ready  to  Hip  their 
girths.  On  examination  of  the  horfes,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  young  groom,  it  appeared  that  the  mifchief  had 
arifen  from  his  conftant  Huffing  them,  morning  and 
night,  with  cordial  balls,  w-hich  from  the  quantity  of 
fulphur  they  contained,  and  their  general  aperitive  qua- 
lity, had  the  above  defcribed  effedls  :  thofc  balls  being 
totally  difcontiiiued,  the  carcafes  of  the  horfes  became 
hard,  and  thc)' performed  their  bufincfs  in  the  highcftftite. 

COLICK.  OR  Cholic  ;  the  inoft  peculiar  lign  of 
ilie  wind  colick  in  horfes,  is  the  fwclling  ot  their  body, 
as  if  it  was  ready  to  burfl,  accompanied  with- tumbling 
and  toflTing.     SeeQ\\oi.\Q. 

It  is  alio  known  by  his  ftrctching  his  neck,  or  legs, 
by  his  ftriking  at  his  belly,  by  his  lying  down  and  rifing 
often,  ftamping  with  his  leet,  isV. 

There  are  many  remedies  proper  for  this  difcafc,  of 
which  I  here  mention  but  one. 

Take  half  a  pint  of  while  wine,  w-arm  it,  put  to  it 
fix  ounces  of  oil,  and  fifty  drops  ot  fpiiit  of  hanfliorn  ; 
and  give  it  the  horfe  ;  but  it  he  be  lull  of  blood,  firfl 
bleed  him  :  if  this  dofe  docs  not  cure  him,  give  him 
another,  with  an  hundred  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartfhorn. 
6>f  Cholic. 
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COLLAR  OF  A  Drauc5ht  Horse,  a  part  of  the 
fiarncfs  niaile  of  leather  and  canvas,  and  IlutVcd  with 
llrjw  or  wool,  to  be  put  about  the  borlc's  neck. 

COLOURS  OF  A  HoKSE  ;  the  terms  by  which  we 
call  a  horfe's  coat  or  outward  appearance,  in  England; 
and  they  aic  thefe  following,  with  the  explanation  of 
Inch  as  fecm  obfcure. 

I.  White;  2.  black;  3.  fad  iron-grey,  which  is 
black,  with  the  tips  of  thf  iiairs  wliitifh  ;  4.  gicy,  which 
is  a  darkiih  white  ;  5.  dark,  or  black-grey,  that  is,  a 
deep-colonrcd  brownifli  red,  a  chcfnut-cokjur  ;  6.  bay, 
i.  e.  a  light  whitifh-brown  red  ;  7.  flea-bitten,  that  is, 
white,  fpotted  all  over  witli  fad  reddilh  (pots;  grey 
flea-biitcn  ;  8.  dapple-grey,  that  is,  a  light  grey,  Ipot- 
tcd,  or  Ihaded  with  a  deeper  grey  ;  9.  dapple-bay,  ipot- 
ted  with  a  deeper  colour:  10.  dun,  a  light  hair  colour, 
next  unto  a  wiiite ;  11.  moufc-dun,  a  nioufe-colour ; 
12.  ioirel,  lighter  than  a  light-bay,  inclijiing  to  a  yel- 
low ;  13.  bright-lbrrcl,  lighter  than  the  former;  14. 
fount,  a  kind  of  flelh-colour,  or  a  ba)-  intermixed  with 
white  and  grey,  a  roan  colour;  15.  grizzle,  a  light 
rount,  or  light  fleflicoiour  ;  16.  p)e-bald,  that  is,  a 
horfc  ot  two  colours,  as  foine  part  of  him  white,  and 
the  other  parts  bay,  iron-grey,  or  dun-colour. 

The  colour  of  horfes  are  thus  dillinguiftied  by  the 
Englifli;  the  French,  upon  this  fubjeif,  lay  as  follows  : 

1.  The  forrcl-bay,  inclining  to  red,  is  as  red-haired 
as  a  man  ;  all  are  good  horfes  of  this  colour,  efpecially 
when  the  legs  and  tail  are  black ;  but  they  are  very 
fubjett  to  be  choleric,  and  confequently  have  much  fire 
in  Lhem. 

2.  Sorrel,  with  cow's  hair,  and  the  hair  of  the  fame 
colour,  or  white :  this  is  not  fo  choleric  as  the  laft, 
having  white  marks,  which  proceed  from  phlegm,  of 
which  he  is  full ;  which  very  much  qualifies  the  fiery 
nature  of  a  horfc,  and  makes  him  good. 

3.  A  bright  forrel ;  a  horfe  with  this  coat  has  white 
hairs,  and  is  not  good,  becaufe  he  has  too  much 
phlegm  in  him  ;  which  is  the  reafon  that  he  is  always 
heavy. 

4.  The  common  forrel,  which  is  neither  brown 
nor  bright ;  but  thofe  of  this  coat  are  much  elteemed. 

5.  1  he  flaming  forrel  ;  a  horfe  with  this  coat  is  very 
fine,  has  always  his  extremes  and  his  black  hairs ;  and 
is  much  efteemed. 

6.  The  dark  forrel;  thofe  of  this  colour  are  always 
very  melancholy;  but  yet  much  difpofed  to  apprehend 
whatfoevcr  you  would  have  them  learn. 

7.  The  dapple  ;  this  colour  is  very  pleafing  to  the 
fight. 

8.  Bay,  chefnut  colour;  the  mod  common  of  all, 
and  that  to  which  nature  has  given  qualities,  that  they 
make  them  excel  others. 

9.  bright  bay  ;  not  fo  good,  by  reafon  of  the  phlegm 
■which  predominates. 

10.  The  gilded  bay  ;  is  better  than  the  laft,  becaufe 
he  has  more  choler,  which  animates  him. 

11.  Brown  bay,  alniod  black  ;  this  colour  fhews  the 
beaft  to  be  choleric,  and  commonly  to  have  fire  at  the 
end  ol  his  flank. 

.  12.  White;  all  of  this  colour  are  fluggifh. 
13.  Starling;   a  colour  that  borders  upon  a  brown- 


grey,  or  black,  faving  that  the;  e  ar«  many  white  hairs 
10  be  met  with  therein,  and  hinders  it  from  be- 
ing altogether  black  ;  horfes  of  this  colour  are  good 
enough. 

14.  Firebrand  grey ;  a  coat  marked  with  black  hairs, 
here  and  there  in  great  fpots  ;  horfes  of  this  colour  arc 
very  nimble  and  adlive. 

15.  Dapple  grey  ;  a  very  common  colour,  and  is  not 
fo  good  as  the  laft  but  one. 

16.  Silver-grey  ;  a  lively  and  beautiful  grey  ;  horfes 
of  this  colour  are  as  good  as  any. 

17.  Sallow  grey  ;  a  grey  mixed  almoft  throughout 
with  black  ;   better  than  dapple. 

i8.  Brown  grey ;  horfes  of  tliis  colour  are  good. 

19.  Red  grey  ;  a  better  coat  than  all  the  rcu,  becaufe 
of  choler,  which  is  mixed  with  the  phlegm. 

20.  Ifabella ;  a  colour  that  denotes  a  good  horfe. 

21.  Wolf  colour;  bright  in  fome  horfes,  and  brown 
in  others  ;  the  lalf  are  the  heft,  and  come  near  the 
Ifabella. 

22.  A  very  lively  black  is  the  beft  of  any. 

23.  Pyed  black  ;  this  colour  denotes  the  horfe  to  be 
good, 

24.  Pyed  bay ;  denoting  them  to  be  {IIU  better. 

25.  Pyed  forrel ;  all  thefe  three  different  pyeds  have 
fome  white  hairs,  as  far  as  the  ham,  or  hoof,  and  are 
all  excellent  horfes;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thofe 
which  have  the  lead  white,  are  the  moft  coveted  by 
thofe  who  underftand  horfes. 

26.  Porcelaine;  fo  called,  becaufe  of  their  white  bo- 
dies mixed  with  red  fpots;  horfes  of  this  colour  arc 
very  rare. 

27.  The  vinous  roan;  a  colour  that  reaches  fo  far, 
that  you  would  believe  it  to  be  that  of  white. 

28.  Another  roan ;  has  his  head  and  extreme  parts 
black,  and  is  very  good. 

29.  A  rubican ;  is  when  a  black  or  forrel  horfe  has 
white  hairs  here  and  there,  efpecially  upon  the  flanks; 
horfes  of  this  colour  are  very  mettleiome. 

30.  Moufe  colour  is  eafily  underltood;  fome  of  thefe 
have  a  black  ftripe  upon  the  back,  others  on  the  legs 
and  hams ;  horfes  ot  this  colour,  and  whofe  extreme 
parts  are  black,  are  to  be  chofen  before  many  others. 

31.  Tiger;  is  the  fame  as  the 'firebrand,  except  that 
the  fpots  in  thefe  are  not  fo  large,  and  that  they  are  not 
fo  good  as  the  others. 

COLT,  a  word  in  general  fignifying  the  male  and 
female  of  the  horfe  kind  ;  the  firft,  likewife,  for  dif- 
tindtion  fake,  being  called  a  horfe  colt,  and  the  other  a 
filly. 

After  the  colts  have  been  foaled,  you  may  fufFej 
them  to  run  with  the  mare  till  about  ATukaelmas,  fooner 
or  later,  according  as  the  cold  weather  comes  in  ;  then, 
they  niuft  be  weaned ;  though  fome  perfons  are  for 
having  them  weaned  after  Martlnmin,  or  the  middle  of 
Now?nher.  The  Author  of  the  Cnnphat  Horjiinan  is  cif 
opinion,  that  the  reafon  why  molf  foals  advance  fo 
flowly,  and  are  not  capable  of  fervice  till  they  are  fix 
or  levcn  years  old,  is  becaufe  they  have  not  fucked 
long  enough;  whereas  if  they  had  fucked  the  whole 
winter  over,  they  would  be  as  good  at  four  or  five  years 
old,  as  they  are  now  at  eight. 

N  2  Thcv 
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They  oiii^ht  to  he  kepi  in  a  convenient  hoiife,  with  1 
a  low  rack  and  manger  for  their  hav  and  oats,  whuli  | 
r.iuH  be  fwcct  and  good;  with  a  little  whealeii  bran 
mixed  with  the  oats,  to   caufe  thciu  to  diiiik,  and  to 
keep  their  bodies  open. 

But  fince  there  are  fomc  who  aliedge,  that  oats  make 
foals  become  blind,  or  their  teeth  crooked  ;  the  fame 
Author  is  of  opinion,  that  oats  will  wear  their  teeth, 
and  make  them  the  fooner  to  change,  and  alio  raze  ; 
therefoie  he  judges  it  to  be  the  beft  wav  to  bre.ik  then 
in  a  mill,  becaufe  that  by  endeavouring  with  iheir 
jaws  to  bruife  and  chew  them,  they  ftretch  and  fwell 
their  eye  and  nether  jaw-veins,  which  fo  attraft  the 
blood  and  humours  that  they  fall  down  upon  tiie  eyes, 
and  frequently  occafion  the  lofs  of  them  :  fo  that  it  is 
not  the  heating  quality  oi  oats,  but  the  difficulty  in 
chewing,  that  is  the  caufe  of  their  blindnefs. 

Further,  that  colts  thus  fed  with  grain,  do  not  grow 
thickifli  upon  their  legs,  but  grow  broader,  and  better 
knit,  than  if  they  had  eaten  nothing  but  hay  and  bran, 
and  will  endure  fatigue  the  better. 

But  above  all  they  muft  be  kept  from  wet  and  cold, 
which  are  hurtful  to  them,  nothing  being  more  tender 
than  they  are. 

For  proof  of  this,  take  a  Spanijh  rtallion,  and  let  him 
cover  two  mares,  which  for  age  beauty,  and  comeli- 
nefs,  may  admit  of  no  difference  between  them ;  and 
if  they  be  both  horfes,  or  both  fillies,  which  is  both  one 
and  the  fame  thing,  let  one  run  abroad,  and  the  other 
be  houfed,  every  winter,  kept  warm,  and  ordinarily 
attended;  and  that  colt  that  has  been  kept  abroad 
fhould  have  large  flefliy  (houlders,  flabby  and  gouty 
legs,  weak  patterns,  and  ill  hoofs  ;  and  fhall  be  a  dull, 
heavy  jade,  in  comparifon  to  the  other  which  is  houfed, 
and  orderly  kept ;  and  which  will  have  a  fine  forehand, 
be  well  Ifiaped,  have  good  legs  and  hoofs,  and  be  ot 
good  flrength  and  fpirit ;  by  which  you  may  know, 
that  to  have  the  fineft  flallion,  and  the  beautifullefl 
mare,  is  nothing,  it  the  colt  is  fpoiled  in  the  breeding 
up. 

It  is  worth  obfervation,  that  fome  foals,  under  fix 
months  old,  though  their  dams  yield  abundance  ot 
milk,  yet  decay  daily,  and  have  a  cough,  proceeding 
from  certain  pellicles,  or  fkins,  that  breed  in  their 
ftomachs,  which  obflru6t  their  breathing,  and  at  laft 
deilroy  them  entirely. 

To  remedy  this  maladv',  take  tlie  bag  wherein  the 
colt  was  foaled,  diy  it,  and  give  him  as  much  ol  it  in 
milk  as  you  can  take  up  with  three  fingers  ;  but  it  vou 
liiive  not  prcfervcd  the  bag,  procure  the 
young  fox,  and  ufe  it  inftead  of  the  aforclaid  powder 

It  will  be  proper  to  let  the  colts  plav  an  hour  or 
two,  in  lome  court-yard,  iffc.  when  it  is  fair  weather, 
provided  you  put  them  up  again  carefully,  and  fee  that 
they  take  no  harm. 

WhcjB  the  winter  is  fpent,  turn  them  into  fome  dry 
ground,  where  the  giafs  is  (hurt  and  (wxet,  and  where 
there  is  good  water,  that  they  may  d;mk  at  pleafurc ; 
for  it  is  not  nccelfary  tliat  a  colt  (hould  fill  his  belly  im- 
mediately, like  a  horfc  that  labours  hard. 

The  next  winter  you  may  take  them  into  the  houfe, 
and  ufe  them  juft  as  your  other  horfes;  but  let  not 
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your  horfe-colts  and  fillies  be  kept  together,  after  the 
firft  year. 

This  method  may  be  obferved  every  fummer  and 
winter,  till  you  break  them,  which  you  may  do  after 
they  are  three  years  old ;  and  it  will  be  a  very 
eafy  thing,  if  you  obferve  the  aforefaid  method  of 
houfing  them,  for  ordering  them  the  fecond  year  as 
you  do  other  horfes,  that  they  will  be  fo  tame  and 
gentle,  that  you  need  not  fear  their  plunging,  leaping, 
kicking,  or  the  like  ;  for  they  will  take  the  faddle 
quietly. 

As  tor  all  thofe  ridiculous  ways  of  beating  and  cow- 
ing ihem,  they  are,  in  effefl,  fpoiling  them,  whatever 
they  call  it,  in  ploughed  fields,  deep  ways,  or  the 
like;  infiead  oi  which,  let  the  rider  ftrive  to  win  them 
by  gentle  ufage,  never  corre<3ing  them  but  when  it 
is  neceflary,  and  then  with  judgment  and  modera- 
tion. 

You  will  not  need  a  caveflTon  of  cord,  which  is  a 
head-ltrain,  nor  a  pad  of  flraw ;  but  only  a  common 
faddle,  and  a  common  cavelfon  on  his  nole,  iuch  as 
other  horfes  are  ridden  with ;  but  it  ought  to  be  well 
lined  with  double  leather;  and  if  you  pleafe  you  may 
put  on  his  mouth  a  watering  bitt,  without  reins,  only 
the  head  ftall,  and  this  but  for  a  few  days;  and  then 
put  on  fuch  a  bitt  as  he  fhould  be  always  ridden  with: 
and  be  fure  not  to  ufe  fpurs  for  fome  time  after 
backing. 

Take  notice,  that  as  yearlings  muft  be  kept  abroad 
together,  fo  thofe  of  two  years  old  together ;  the  like 
tor  thofe  of  three  yearlings,  which  ordering  is  moft 
agreeable  to  them,     See  Foal  eind  Stud. 

In  order  to  make  him  endure  the  faddle  the  better,  the 
wav  to  make  it  familiar  to  him,  will  be  by  clapping  the 
laddie  with  your  hand  as  it  flands  upon  his  back,  by 
ftriking  it,  and  fwaying  upon  it,  dangling  the  (tirrups 
by  his  fides,  rubbing  them  againft  his  tides,  and  making 
much  of  him,  and  bringing  him  to  be  familiar  with  all 
things  about  him  ;  as  (training  the  crupper,  failcning 
and  loofening  the  girths,  and  taking  up  and  letting  out 
the  ftirrups. 

Then  as  to  the  motion  of  him,  when  he  will  trot 
with  the  faddle  obediently,  you  may  wafh^  trench  of 
a  full  mouth,  and  put  the  fame  into  his  mouth,  throw- 
ing the  reins  over  the  fore  part  of  the  faddle,  fo  that 
he  may  have  a  full  feeling  of  it;  then  put  on  a  mar- 
tingale, buckled  at  fuch  a  length,  that  ho  may  but  juft 
feel  it  when  he  jerks  up  his  head;  then  take  a  broad 
piece  of  leather  and  put  about  his  neck,  and  make  the 
ends  of  it  fail  by  plaiting  ot  it,  or  lonie  other  way,  at 
the  withers,  and  the  middle  part  before  his  vealand, 
above  two  handfiils  below  the  thropple,  betwixt  the 
leather  and  his  neck  :  let  the  maningal  pals  fo, 
that  when  at  any  time  he  offers  to  duck,  or  throw 
down  his  head,  the  caveflon  being  placed  upon  the 
tender  grill le  of  his  nofe,  mav  correiil  and  puniOi  him  ; 
which  will  make  him  bring  his  head  to,  and  form  him 
to  an  abfolute  rein  :  trot  him  abroad,  aiul  if  you  find 
the  reins  or  martiugal  grow  llack,  ftiaiten  them,  for 
when  there  is  no  feeling,  there  is  no  virtue.  Set 
Backing  a  Colt. 
COLl-KVIL,  a  difcafe  to  \vhich.boih  ftone-liorfc 
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«nd  gelding  are  fubjeft  :  it  happens  to  the  firft,  by  an 
unnatural  fwelling  oi  the  yard  and  cods,  proceeding 
from  wind  tilling  the  arteries,  and  hollow  finew,  or 
pipe  of  the  yard  ;  and  alfo  through  the  abundance  of 
leed  :  and  it  afTech  a  gelding,  for  want  of  natural  heat 
to  expel  any  farther. 

There  are  ieveral  things  very  good  for  this  diftcm- 
per  :  as  the  juice  ol  rue  mixed  with  honey,  and  boiled 
in  hog's  greale:  bay  leaves,  with  the  powder  ot  fenu- 
greek added  to  it:  with  which  the  part  afFe(3ed  is  to 
be  anointed  and  iheaihcd. 

A  loft  falve  made  of  tlie  leaves  of  betony,  and  the 
herb  art  (lamped  with  white  wine,  is  proper  to  anoint 
the  fore  ;  the  Iheath  alfo  niufl  be  walhed  clean  with 
lukewarm  vinegar,  and  the  yard  drawn  out  and  walhed 
alfo;  and  the  horfe  ridden  every  day  into  lome  deep 
running  water,  tofling  him  to  and  fro,  to  allay  the 
heat  of  his  members,  till  the  fwelling  be  vaniftied  ; 
and  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  fwim  him  now  and  then  :  but 
the  beft  cure  of  alt,  is  to  give  him  a  mare,  and  to  fwim 
him  alter  it.     ^c^  Sh kdding  Seed. 

COLT-TAMING,  is  the  breaking  of  a  colt,  fo  as 
to  endure  a  rider,  (Jc. 

Thefe  animals  being  naturally  of  themfelves  unruly, 
you  fhould  make  them  familiar  to  you  from  the  time 
they  have  been  weaned,  when  foals ;  and  lb  winter 
after  winter,  in  the  houfe,  ufe  them  to  familiar  a£lions, 
as  rubbing,  clawing,  haltering,  leading  to  water,  taking 
up  their  feet,  knocking  their  hoofs,  and  the  like  ;  and  fo 
break  him  to  the  faddle. 

The  beft  time  is  at  three  years,  or  four  at  mod  ;  but 
he  who  will  have  the  patience  to  fee  his  horfe  at  full 
five,  (hall  be  fure  to  have  him  of  a  longer  conti- 
nuance, aad  much  lefs  fub^edf  to  difeafe  and  infirmi- 
ties. 

Now  in  order  to  bridle  and  faddle  a  colt,  when  he  is 
made  a  little  gentle,  take  a  fweet  watering  trench, 
wafhed  and  anointed  with  honey  and  fait,  which  put 
into  his  malfi,  and  fo  place  it  that  it  may  hang  about 
his  tu(b  ;  then  olfer  him  the  faddle,  but  with  that  care 
and  circumfpettion,  that  vou  do  not  frighten  him  with 
it,  fuffering  him  to  fmell  at  it,  to  be  rubbed  with  it, 
and  then  to  feel  it ;  and  after  that,  fix  it  on,  and  girth 
it  faft  :  and  at  what  part  and  motion  he  feems  mod 
coy,  with  that  make  him  moft  familiar  of  any  other. 

Being  thus  faddled  and  bridled,  lead  him  out  to  wa- 
ter, bring  him  in  again  .  and  when  he  has  llood  a  lit- 
tle, reined,  upon  the  trench,  an  hour  or  more,  take 
off  the  bridle  and  faddle,  and  let  him  go  to  his  meat 
till  the  evening,  and  then  lead  him  out  as  before ;  and 
when  you  carry  him  in  again  to  fet  him  up,  take  off 
his  faddle  gently,  and  drefs  him,  clothing  him  for  all 
night. 

COMB.  The  cre(t  or  red  fielhy  tuft  growing  upon 
a  cOck's  head. 

7a  COMMENCE,  or  initiate,  a  Horse,  is  to 
put  him  to  the  firfl  Iclfons,  in  order  to  bieak  him. 

To  commence  this  horle,  you  muft  work  him  round 
the  pillar       'See  i-viFE. 

COMPRtSSION  OF  THS  Hoof,  in  Horses: 
this  happens  by  the  coronary  pufhing  againfl  the  nut- 
bone,  upon  which  it  partly  moves,  which  lakes  ior  its 
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point  and  fupport  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  foot- 
bone  comprelled  ;  the  nut-bone  which  it  raifes,  and 
which  pufnes  againll  the  back  (incws,  occafions  this 
finew  to  prcfs  the  flefhy  fole  againll  the  horny  one. 

The  confequence  of  this  couipreflloii  is,  that  an  in- 
flammation will  extend  itielf  to  the  ligaments  and  ten- 
dons, and  occafion  a  ftiff  joint,  and  fo  render  the  foot 
ufclefs;   fpeedy  preventives  (liould  therefore  be  ufed. 

You  may  difcover  llrong  comprelTions  by  pufliing 
the  thumb  upon  the  coronet,  which  will  give  him  ex- 
treme pain.  If  the  comprcfTion  is  not  llrong  and  vio- 
lent, tills  method  will  not  difcover  it,  and  you  muft 
e.\amine  his  foot,  pare  away  the  horny  fole  till  it  be- 
comes flexible,  which  muft  be  done  as  near  the  frog  as 
can  be  ;  the  tool  muft  be  preffed;  and,  if  the  horle  is 
then  fenfible  of  it,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  compref- 
iion  of  the  coronary-bone  upon  the  nut-bone. 

The  compreffion  is  cured  either  by  the  ufe  of  repel- 
lents, dlfperfing  the  inflammation,  or  by  drawing  the 
fole  ;  the  latter  is  the  moft  certain  method,  and  it  has 
been  known  to  cure  when  the  others  have  failed  ;  the 
fooner,  therefore,  this  is  done,  the  better,  as  the  flefhy 
fole  is  thereby  iinmediately  relieved  from  prefTure,  the 
fpace  in  the  hoof  is  enlarged,  the  circulation  becomes 
eafy,  and  the  free  ufe  of  the  foot  is  recovered. 

CONEY.     5'f^  Rabbit. 

CONSUMPTION,  IN  Horses;  this  diforder  is 
known  by  the  following  fymptoms  :  his  flanks  move 
quick,  and  with  apparent  uncafinefs  ;  he  fneezes  and 
groans  frequently  ;  his  eyes  are  dull  and  watery ;  he 
breathes  with  difficulty,  and  fometimes  coughs ;  he 
fweats  greatly  with  very  little  exercife,  and  has  little  or 
no  appetite  to  hay  ;  when  thefe  fymptoms  prevail,  you 
may  be  pretty  fure  that  his  lungs  are  affecfed. 

You  will  pleafe  to  oblerve,  that,  after  having  taken 
the  methods  I  herewith  prefcribe,  if  he  (hould  relapfe 
after  fome  appearance  of  amendment,  and  a  yellow 
gleet  or  curdled  matter  runs  from  his  nofe,  and  he 
grows  emaciated,  is  much  addifted  to  fvveat,  heaves  a 
good  deal,  and  has  a  (liort  cough,  I  would  auvifu  you  to 
knock  him  on  the  head,  for  you  will  never  be  able  to 
efFett  a  cure. 

The  lalt  mai  flies  have  frequently  been  very  benefi- 
cial, and  more  fo  than  medicines,  as  they  arc  a  great 
alterative;  but,  when  you  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
turning  him  into  any,  I  would  advile  frequent  bkeJing 
in  fniall  quantities  at  a  time,  which  (hould  he  repeated 
as  often  as  there  are  any  great  opprelhons  of  breath. 
Pe6toral  imlicincs  may  be  occal;onally  given  ;  but  as 
mercury,  p.  >perly  prepared,  is  the  bell  and  moft  effec- 
tual phylic  111  many  cafes,  fo  in  this  I  would  paiticii- 
larly  recommend  it. 

1  he  foUoviing  may  be  given  with  fafety,  but  you 
mull  take  great  care  of  him  whilfl  he  is  under  the  ope- 
ration cf  it. 

Take  two  drachms  of  calomel,  mix  it  well  with  half 
an  ounce  of  the  conferve  of  rofes,  and  give  it  the  laft 
thing  at  night  ;  repeal  this  bolus  as  ofen  as  you  can. 
Without  falivation  or  purging  ;  and,  if;,  moderate  eva- 
cuation be  wanting,  let  him  have  a  gentle  puigo.  Or 
he  following  alterative  powders. 
Take  of  native  cinnabar,  or  cinnabar  of  antimony, 

one 
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one  pound,  po^vdcr  it  very  fine,  and  add  the  fame 
quantity  oi  guni-guaiacum  and  nitre  ;  let  the  horfe  have 
an  ounce  of    ihis  powder   twice   a-day,    and  wet  his 

CONSUMPTION,  dry  :  this  difeafe  is  occafioncd 
by  fliarp  corroding  humours  defcending  Irom  the  head 
and  tailing  upon  the  lungs,  by  which  they  are  many 
times  ulcerated,  and,  by  their  bad. effects,  caufe  a  ma- 
cerating or  wafting  oi  the  body,  yet  fend  forth  no  cor- 
TuptioJj  at  the  noie,  bccaufe  the  moilture  is  confumed 
by  the  heat. 

Take  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  comtre)',  half  a  pint  of 
oil  of  rofes,  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  and  an  ounce  of 
the  juice  ot  rue;  let  them  limmer  over  a  gentle  fire, 
and  add  of  the  powder  of  round  birthvvort  roots  two 
oimces,  and  an  ounce  of  that  of  rhubarb,  and  give 
him  thefe  in  two  equal  portions,  morning  and  even- 
ing. 

CONVULSION,  Cramp-Halting,  or  Lame- 
NE.S3,  IN  Goats:  this  is  produced  by  too  extreme 
heats  and  colds,  which  fettle  a  watenlh  luimour,  or 
contraft  the  nerves. 

Bathe  the  parts  with  oil  of  turpentine,  fpike,  lin- 
lecd,  and  boihng  water. 

CONVULSIONS,  IN  Horses,  may,  and  often  do, 
arile  from  blows  on  the  head,  too  violent  exercile,  and 
over-ftraining,  and  from  a  fulnefs  of  blood,  or  impo- 
verifhed  blood  and  furfeits.  Young  horfes,  from  four 
to  fix  years  old,  are  very  fubjedl  to  convulfions  from 
bot-worms  in  the  flomach,  efpecially  in  the  fpring  ; 
they  are  feized  without  any  previous  notice,  and,  if 
they  are  difcovered  in  their  dung,  there  is  but  little 
doubt  thattiie  convulfions  proceed  from  them,  efpecialh' 
if  they  are  lately  come  out  of  a  dealer's  hands. 

Convulfions  fometimes  proceed  from  diftempered 
bowels;  in  this  cafe  he  falls  ofFhis  ffomach,  is  difpirit- 
ed,  grows  weak  and  feeble,  and  the  leall  exercife  will 
make  him  (liort-breathed.  GiBbON  favs,  "  As  foon 
as  the  horfe  is  feized,  his  head  is  raifed  witli  his  nofe 
towards  the  rack,  his  cars  pricked  up,  and  his  tail 
cocked,  looking  with  eagernefs  as  a  hungry  horfe  when 
hay  is  put  down  to  him,  or  like  a  high-fpirited  horfe 
V'hcn  put  upon  his  mettle  ;  infomuch,  that  thofe  who 
are  ftrangers  to  fuch  things,  when  they  fee  a  horfe  ftand 
in  tliis  manner,  will  fcarccly  believe  any  thing  of 
confequcnce  ails  him;  but  they  are  foon  convinced 
when  they  fee  other  fymptoms  come  on  apace,  that  his 
neck  grows  fliff,  cramped,  and  alinoff  immoveable  ; 
and,  if  a  horfe  in  this  condition  lives  a  few  days,  feve- 
ral  knots  will  arife  on  the  tendinous  parts  thereof,  and 
all  the  mufcles  before  and  behind,  will  be  fo  much 
pulled  and  tramped,  and  fo  ffrctched,  that  he  looks  as 
if  he  was  nailed  to  the  pavement,  with  his  legs  lliff, 
wide,  and  ftraddling  ;  his  fkin  is  draw-n  fo  tight  on  all 
parts  of  his  body,  that  it  is  ahnoft  impoffiblc  to  move 
It,  and,  if  trial  be  made  to  make  him  walk,  he  is 
ready  to  fall  at  every  ftep,  unlefs  he  is  carefully  fup- 
poricd  ;  his  eyes  are  fo  fixed  with  the  inattioii  of  the 
nnifclcs  as  gives  him  a  dcadncfs  in  his  looks  ;  he  fnorts 
and  fneezes  often,  pants  continually  with  Ihortnefs  of 
breath  ;  and  this  fymptom  increafes  continually  till  he 
drops  down  dead,  which  generally  happens  in  a  few- 


days,  unlefs   feme  fudden  and  very  efTeif\ual   turn  can 
be  given  to  the  diifcinper." 

1  will  now  advife  tliat  he  be  bled  rather  plentifully 
if  he  can  bear  it ;  laxative  purges  and  emollient  clyfters 
fhould  be  adminillercd.  If  the  convulfions  arife  from 
bots,  give  him  this  mercurial  ball: 

To  a  proper  quantity  of  conferve  of  rofes,  take  mer- 
curius  dulcis  and  philonium,  of  each  halt  an  ounce,  and 
let  it  be  given  hini  direi'^h'. 

When  it  proceeds  from  oilier  caufes,  twice  a  day  you 
mav  give  him  the  following  nervous  ball. 

1  ake  of  Ruffia  caf^or,  powdered,  two  drachms  ;  va- 
lerian root,  powdered,  one  ounce;  affa-foetida,  half 
an  ounce  ;  make  thefe,  into  a  ball,  with  honey  and  oil 
of  amber.     Or, 

Take  ariilolochia,  myrrh,  and  baj'-berries,  of  each 
two  drachms ;  cinnabar  of  antimony,  lix  drachms ;  and 
afla-foEtida,  half  an  ounce;  make  thefe  into  a  ball, 
with  oil  of  amber  and  tre?.cle. 

It  there  are  any  contrattions  and  fliffnefs  in  any  of 
his  parts,  fuch  as  his  cheeks,  temples,  neck,  (lioulders, 
fpines  of  tlie  back  and  loins,  the  tollow'ing  ointment 
fhould  be  rubbed  in : 

Take  of  oil  of  amber,  two  ounces ;  nerve  and  marfh- 
mallow  ointment,  ot  each  four  ounces  ;  and  a  fulficient 
quantity  of  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine :  make  thefe 
into  an  ointment. 

.  Friftions  are  remarkabh'  ufeful  in  all  convulfive 
cafes,  and  fliould  be  ufed  where  there  is  any  probabi- 
lity of  ftiffncfs  or  contrattions ;  this  method  often  pre- 
vents their  being  jaw-fet ;  and,  when  the  jaws  do  hap- 
pen to  fet  lo  that  it  is  impolTible  to  get  any  thing  in  at 
the  mouth,  they  mufl  be  fupported  by  nourifning  clyf- 
ters made  of  broth,  milk,  pottage,  &c.  but  firft  give 
him  the  following  nervous  clyfler  : 

Take  rue,  penny-royal,  and  chamomile-flowers,  of 
each  a  handful  ;  valerian  root,  two  ounces  ;  boil  them 
in  five  pints  of  water,  till  they  arc  reduced  to  four  ;  in 
the  {trained  liquor  diffolve  caflor  and  affa-foetida,  of 
each  half  an  ounce.     Apply  this  once  a-day. 

I  would  not  advife  the  ule  of  rowels  in  convulfive 
cafes,  for  they  fometimes  mortify,  and  feldom  digeft 
kindly ;  neither  running  a  red-hot  iron  through  the 
foretop  and  inane,  for  this  likewife  has  its  bad  confe- 
quences. 

COP  :  the  top  of  any  thing  ;  alfo  a  tuft  on  the  head 
of  birds. 

COPING-IRONS:  infiruments  ufed  by  falconers 
in  coping  or  paring  a  hawk's  beak,  pounces  or  talons, 
when  they  are  overgrown. 

CORK,  IN  Pigeons:  a  malady,  fo  called,  form  its 
likenefs  to  the  core  of  an  apple;  it  is  hard,  and  ufually 
of  a  yellow  colour  iuterfperfed  with  red,  and  is  moftly 
leated  on  the  anus  or  vent. 

Cure — This  mufl  be  ripened  ;  to  effe<fl  which,  keep 
the  pigeon  loole,  by  giving  it  a  gentle  purge  of  tobac- 
co;  a  (mall  quantity  will  do  ;  this  will  lomeiimcs  make 
them  dilcliaipc  the  core  thcmfelves  ;  it  not,  when  ripe, 
it  mufl  be  drawn  out. 

CORK,  OR  CORKING  of  a  Saddle,  the  pieces 
to  which  the  bolllcrs  aic  made  fall,  fo  called  from  hav- 
ing formerly  been  made  of  cork. 

CORNERS, 
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CORNERS,  OR  Angles  of  the  Volt,  arc  the 
extiemitics  ui  the  lour  lines  oi  the  volt  when  you  work 
in  iquare. 

COilNER  TEETH  of  a  Horse,  are  the  four 
teeih  that  are  placed  between  tlie  niiJdling  teetli  and  tlie 
tufl'es,  being  two  above  ind  two  below,  on  eaeh  lide  ol 
the  jaw  i  wliieh  Ihoot  when  the  horle  is  tour  years  and  a 
half  old. 

CORNS.  In  the  human  body,  corns  in  the  feet  are 
termed  fo  with  fonie  propriety,  from  their  homy  fub- 
fiance;  bia  what  arc  called  corns  in  ihe  feet  ot  horfes 
are  very  improperly  named,  as  they  are  quite  otan  oppo- 
fite  nature,  ratlier  refeinbling  contufions  or  bruiles,  and 
not  unlike  thofc  bruil'es  which  happen  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  fingers  to  working  ^  jople,  arifuig  irom 
violent  pinciiing,  bruiting,  t^c.  where  the  fkin  is  thick, 
which  appears  of  a  blackifli  red  colour,  and  exceed- 
ingly painful  at  Hilt,  containing  blood  ;  but,  in  the  end, 
the  ferum,  or  thinner  parts  being  abforlied,  the  red  par- 
ticles appear  when  the  dead  (kin  is  removed,  like  red 
powder.  In  like  manner  corns,  or  rather  bruiles,  ap- 
pear red  and  ioxy,  as  the  phrafe  is.  They  are  fiiuatcd 
in  the  corner  or  iharp  angle  of  the  foic  at  the  extremity 
of  the  heels,  where  the  cruft  reflefts  inward  and  for- 
ward, forming  the  binders.  But  they  are  more  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  infide  heel,  irom  the  manner  of 
the  horfe's  (landing,  together  with  the  preflure  or 
weight  of  the  body,  which  is  greater  upon  the  infide  of 
the  hoof  than  the  outfide.  Bruifes  of  this  kind  are  ex- 
ceedingly painful,  infomuch  that  the  horfe  fhrinks  and 
Humbles  when  any  thing  touches  or  preHes  upon  that 
quarter  of  the  hoof;  hence  lamenefs.  This  complaint 
arifes  from  different  caufes,  according  to  the  fhape  or 
natural  formation  of  the  hoof,  together  with  the  treat- 
me:!t  they  are  expofed  to.  But  the  following  are  the 
moll  frequent  : 

ift.  In  dat  low  heels,  from  too  great  a  preffure  of  the 
Ihoe-heel  upon  the  fole,  whether  from  cankers,  a  too 
great  ihickneis  of  iron  upon  the  heels  of  the  Ihoe,  or  its 
being  bended  downw-ards  upon  the  Ible,  or  the  (hoe  made 
too  concave ;  either  of  thefe  caufes  will  produce  the 
fame  effecl :  for,  from  the  too  great  prelTure  upon  the 
horny  iole,  the  fle(hy  fole,  which  lies  immediately  un- 
derneath it,  is  comprelled  and  bruiied  between  the  (hoe- 
heel,  the  Ible,  and  the  extremities  or  outward  points  of 
the  cotiin-bone  :  and  hence  a  contuiion  or  bruife,  at- 
tended with  an  extravafation  ol  the  blood,  which  after- 
wards gives  that  part  of  the  fole  a  red  appearance,  and 
Ks  the  realon  whv  the  fole  on  that  place  never  grows  fo 
ftrm  and  lolid  as  it  was  before,  but  remains  lolt  and 
fpongy,  forming  a  lodgment  for  land  and  gravel,  which 
too  frequently  inlinuates  itfelf  into  the  quick,  caufingan 
inf^anmiation,  attended  w  ith  a  fuppuration  or  dilcharge  of 
matter,  which,  if  not  finding  a  pallage  below,  will  cer- 
tainly break  out  at  the  coronet. 

2d.  This  complaint  is  pruduced  in  wide  open  heels, 
when  the  hooi-s  are  very  thick  and  ffrong,  Irom  too 
great  a  luxuriancy  of  the  binder,  which,  being  infiecfed 
or  bended  downwards  between  the  (hoe  and  the  iole, 
compiefi'es  the  flclliy  fole  as  already  mentioned ;  and 
hence  lamenefs. 

3d,  Tiiis  malady,   in  deep  narrow  hoofs,    proceeds 


from  a  contraflion  of  the  crull  comprcfTing  the  iieels, 
&C.  Hence,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  in  hoofs  of 
tliis  (hape,  that  both  heels  are  alike  aflTeCicd,  from  the 
fliuifture  and  pren'ine  of  tl;e  hardened  crufl  upon  the 
tendinous  aponciirofis,  &c.  on  the  outfide  ol  the  coffin- 
bone,  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  briiifed  between  the  bone 
<ind  the  cruft  ;  hence  the  rednefs  may  fometimes  be 
traced  upwanls  almoin  to  the  coronet.  In  this  cafe  no 
radical  cure  can  take  place,  as  thecaufe  which  produces 
thele  bruifes,  cVc.  will  exift  while  the  horfe  lives,  and, 
at  the  lame  time,  the  horfe  will  he  lame  from  the  con- 
traflion  of  the  hoof;  but  the  remedy  propofcd,  by  way 
ot  palliation  for  hoof-bound  feet,  may  be  ol  ule  to  ren- 
der the  horfe  more  fcrviceable.     See  Hoof-bound. 

With  refped  fo  the  two  firfl  caufes,  when  the  bruife 
proceeds  from  too  great  a  preflure  from  the  fhoe  heels, 
&c.  upon  the  fole,  the  Ihoe  inuft  be  made  fo  as  to  bear 
off  the  tender  part,  and  likewifc  to  lome  diflance  on 
both  fides  of  it  ;  for  which  pur])ofe,  a  loundora  barred 
(hoe  will  be  neceifary.  The  red  and  biuifed  parts  mufl; 
he  cut  out  to  the  quick,  and  the  hoof  kept  foft  with 
einoUicnt  poultices  for  lome  time.  But  the  texture  of 
the  bJood-veflels,  and  hkewife  tliat  of  the  hoof  at  the 
bruifed  part,  being  dellroyed,  a  fponginefs  remains  af- 
terwards, and  upon  the  lealt  unequal  preffure  from  the 
(hoe,  &:c.  are  liable  to  a  relapfe,  never  admitting  ot 
a  thorough  cure,  and  of  conlequence  lubjefcl  to  fre- 
quent lamenefs. 

Corns,  or  bruifes  fn  the  feet  of  horfes,  might,  by  tak- 
ing proper  care  of  them,  he  eafily  avoided  :  tor  in  thole 
countries  where  horfes  go  mol^ly  bare-footed,  this  ma- 
lady is  not  fo  much  known  ;  neitlier  are  thofe  horfes 
that  go  conffantly  at  cart  and  plough  fubjecl  to  them  : 
hence,  therefore,  this  complaint  ^is  n.oft  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  great  towns,  where  horfes  go  much 
upon  hard  caufeways,  having  their  fhoes  turned  up 
with  high  cankers  on  the  heels,  and  frequently  renew'ed, 
at  the  fame  time  their  hoofs  being  kept  too  dry  and 
hard,  from  Handing  too  rnucfi  upon  hot  dry  litter  :  hence 
will  appear  the  neceffity  of  complying  with  what  is 
molt  natural  to  the  hoofs  of  horfes,  namely,  coolnefs 
and  mo! (lure,  together  with  ufing  Inch  a  form  ot  (hoe 
as  will  prefs  equally  upon'  the  circumference  of  the 
cruft,  and  without  giving  it  any'bad  unnatural  fliape. 
See  Shoeing  of  Horses. 

CORONET,  ok  Cronet,  of  a  Horse,  is  the 
lowed  part  of  the  pattern  which  runs  round  the  coffin, 
and  is  diltinguilhed  by  the  hair  which  joins  and  covers 
the  upper  part  ot  the  hoof. 

The  coronet  of  a  horfe's  foot,  is  that  part  on  the 
very  top  of  it  where  the  hair  grows,  and  talis  down 
upon  the  hoof:  the  coronet  fhould  be  no  more  raifed 
than  the  hoof;  for,  if  it  makes  a  ridge  or  height  round 
it,  it  is  a  fign  that  either  the  foot  is  dried  up,  or  that 
there  are  a  great  many  humours  in  the  coronet,  that  may 
occafion  the  ciown-lcab,  and  Other  fores,  to  which  that 
part  is  fubjefl.     See  Feet. 

CORRECTIONS  and  Helps  for  a  Horse. 
Before  a  horfe  is  taught  any  ielibns,  you  ought  to  take 
notice,  that  there  are  ie.\cn  iielps  for  his  furtl;erance 
therein,  or  to  punilh  him  for  faults  committed  in  Ids 
lefl'ons. 

1.  The 
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1 .  The  voice  ;  which  when  fweet,  and  accompanied 
with  cherifliings,  is  helpful  ;  but  when  rough  snd  ter- 
rible, and  accompanied  with  ftrokes  or  threatenings,  a 
correftion. 

2.  The  rod  ;  which  is  a  help  in  the  fhaking,  and  a  cor- 
leftion  in  the  ftriking. 

3.  The  bitt ;  a  help  in  its  fweetnefs,  the  fnaffle  in  its 
fnioothnefs,  but  both  corrccSlions ;  the  one  in  its  hard- 
iiefs,  and  the  other  in  its  roughncfs  ;  and  both  in  flatnefs 
and  fquarenefs. 

4.  The  calves  of  the  legs  ;  wliich  being  gently  laid 
to  the  horfe's  fules,  are  helps  ;  but  corredions  when  you 
flrike  them  hard,  as  giving  warning  that  the  fpucs  are 
about  to  lollow. 

5.  The  ftirrup  and  ftirrup-leather  ;  which  are  cor- 
reiiions  when  firuck  againit  the  hinder  part  ot  the 
/houlder,  bu't  helps  when  thrufl.  forward  in  a  quick 
motion. 

6.  The  fpur  ;  that  is  helpful  when  gently  delivered 
in  any  motion  that  calls  for  quicknefs  and  aftivity, 
whether  on  or  above  tlie  ground  ;  and  a  correftion, 
when  it  is  llruck  hard  in  the  fide,  upon  any  floth  or  fault 
committed. 

7.  The  ground  ;  that  is  a  help,  when  plain  and 
fmooth,  and  not  painiul  to  tread  upon ;  and  a  cor- 
rection when  rough,  deep,  and  uneven,  for  the  amend, 
ment  of  any  vicious  habit  that  may  have  been  con- 
traifed. 

CORVtT,  "1    (in  the    Manage)   an   air,   when    the 

CURVET,  J  horfe's  legs  are  more  raifcd  than  in 
the  demivolts,  being  a  kind  of  leap  up,  and  a  little  for- 
ward, wherein  the  horfe  raifcs  both  his  fore-feet  at  once, 
equally  advanced  (when  he  is  going  flraight  forward, 
and  not  in  a  circle)  and  as  his  fore-legs  are  falling,  he 
immediately  raifes  his  hind-legs,  as  he  did  his  fore; 
that  is,  equally  advanced,  and  not  one  before  the  other  : 
lo  that  all  his  four  legs  are  in  the  air  at  once ;  and 
as  he  fcts  them  down,  he  marks  but  twice  with 
them. 

Horfes  that  are  very  dull  or  very  fiery,  are  improper 
for  curvets  ;  they  being  the  moft  difficult  air  that  they 
can  make,  and  requiring  a  great  deal  of  judgment  in 
the  rider,  as  well  as  patience  in  the  horlc,  to  per- 
form it. 

COSSET  :  a  colt,  calf,  lamb,  &c.  taken  and  brought 
up  by  hand,  without  the  dam. 

CbSTIVENESS  IN  Horses,  is  a  hardening  of  the 
excrements  in  the  body,  fo  that  without  great  pain  the 
horfe  cannot  evacuate  or  void  his  dung  ;  and  this  is 
otten  occafioned  by  excefs  of  provender,  infomuch  that 
nature  forces  it  into  the  bowels  before  it  be  well  di- 
gefted  in  the  llomach;  or  again,  it  happens  by  feeding 
altogether  upon  dry  meats,  the  which,  though  whole- 
fome  and  nourifliiiig,  contrail,  notwithltanding,  the 
excrements  by  the  extraordinary  heat  they  occafion  ; 
and  it  may  like\\ife  happen  by  cxccflTive  fading:  to 
remedy  which  you  may  give  him  the  following  clydcr. 

Take  a  hanJful  of  marlh  mallows,  detott  them  in 
fpring  water,  not  exceeding  a  quart,  add  to  ilulc  half 
a  pint  of  fallad oil,  and  fix  ounces  of  frcfll-buttcr,  of 
bene(li(:ta  laxativa  an  ounce,  and  injcdl  them,  holding 
or  lying  clofe  his  tail  by  bringing  it  with  a  cord  betwixt 


his  legs,  obliging  him  to  keep  it  in  for  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  ,  and,  the  better  to  make  it  work,  give  him  a  warm 
mafh  ;  and,  as  loon  as  he  has  difcharged  it,  give  him  in  a 
drenching-horn  a  potion  made  as  follows  : 

Take  two  ounces  of  Caftile  foap,  diflblve  it  in  a  pint 
ot  warm  white-wine,  and  with  it  a  quartern  of  linfeed- 
oil,  fweetenmg  them  all  with  fugar-caniy,  and  give  it 
him  as  hot  as  he  can  drink  it. 

COUCHING,  anii'ig  Sport finou  the  lodging  of  a 
boar  ;  as  tl;e  diflodging  of  that  beall  is  called,  rearing  of 
a  boar.     See  K.KQitiG  (uid  Hunting. 

COUGH,  IN  Dogs  :  dogs  are  very  fubjefl;  to  a 
cough,  with  a  very  extraordinary  choaking,  which  is 
often  thought  to  arile  from  a  cold  or  fome  inward  difor- 
der  ;  and  1  think  it  is  often  occafioned  b)'  the  eating  of 
fifh-bones.  To  guard  againft  it,  order  your  lervants  to 
throw  all  fuch  filh  bones  where  the  dog  cannot  get  at 
then!.  Jf  the  diforder  be  from  a  cold,  let  bleeding  he 
repeated  in  fmall  quantities,  if  necelfary  ;  but,  if  it  be 
what  is  called  the  dillemperin  dogs,  and  they  appear  to 
be  very  low  in  fpirits,  bleeding  is  better  omitted.  Let 
meat-broth,  or  milk-broth,  warmed,  be  the  chief  of  his 
diet,  and  give  the  following  : 

Take  fioiir  of  fulpliur,  cold-drawn  linfeed -oil,  and 
falt-petre,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  divide  it  into  four  dofes, 
giving  him  one  dofe  every  other  day;  and  let  him  have 
plenty  ot  clean  flraw  to  lie  on  :  crone  fpoonful  of  honey 
daily. 

COUGH,  AND  Asthma,  in  Horses.  The  con- 
fequences  of  colds  negledled  oi  injudicioufly  treated, 
are  fettled  habitual  coughs,  afthmas,  broken-wind,  and 
confumption. 

Ot  coughs  two  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed.  The  one  is 
loofe,  alnioft  continual,  and  increaling  to  violence  upon 
the  lealf  motion  :  the  other  is  a  flioit  dry  cough,  pre- 
ceded by  a  bulky  hollow  kind  of  wheezing,  as  if  refpira- 
tion  was  obllrudied  by  fragments  ot  hay  or  corn  retained 
in  the  paifage.  This  laft  is  the  kind  of  cough  called 
afthma  by  mofl  writers,  and  for  which  mercurial  purges 
have  been  recommended.  Thefe,  however,  Mr.  Tap- 
LiN  oblerves,  may  perhaps  be  exhibited  with  more  pro- 
priety after  the  adminiflration  of  a  courfe  ot  the  follow- 
ing halls,  fliould  they  tail  in  the  defired  efFeOif.  Bleed- 
ing muft  fird  be  performed  and  oecafionally  repeated  in 
fmall  quantities,  till  glandular  inflammation  and  irrita- 
bility are  allayed,  and  the  blood  fo  attenuated  bv  the  con- 
ftant  ufe  of  nitre,  as  to  render  the  circulation  free 
through  the  finer  veffels  of  the  lungs,  from  the  obftruc- 
tions  in  which  all  the  difficulties  proceed.  Bleeding 
having  taken  place  with  the  ncceffary  circumfpeilion  as 
to  the  quantity,  let  two  ounces  of  nitre  be  given  punc- 
tually everv  night  and  morning  in  water,  continuing  one 
tif  the  following  balls  every  morning  tor  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  that  a  fair  and  decifive  trial  may  be  ob- 
tained : 

Take  of  Caflile-foap,  annifeed,  and  liquorice-pow- 
ders, each  five  ounces  ;  gum-ammoniacum,  three 
ounces;  balfam  of  'I  olu,  one  ounce;  honey,  if  re- 
quired to  make  a  mafs  ;  which  divide  into  a  dozen 
balls. 

II  there  fliould  appear  no  abatement  of  tlic  fymptoms 
after  the  above  trial,  bleeding  muft  be  repeated,  and 
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mercurials  had  rccourfc  to.  Mr.  TAPLivadvifes  "two 
dofes  ot  mercurial  phyfic  to  be  given  eight  dtys  apart, 
and  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of 
calomel  to  either  of  the  purging  balls  (under  the  arti- 
cles of  purging)  bell  calculated  to  the  horle's  ftrcngth 
and  condition.  After  which  repeat  the  above  pefloral 
balls,  with  the  addition  of  gum  myrrh,  benjamin,  and 
Vcnice-turpentinc,  each  twu  ounces  ;  dividing  the  mafs 
into  balls  ot  two  ounces  each,  repeating  them  every 
morning  till  the  above  proportion  (with  thele  additions) 
arc  totally  conlunied." 

The  other  kind,  or  that  long,  loud,  hollow,  cough, 
which  is  almoft  incedant,  and  continually  increanng 
upon  the  lealt  hurrv  in  exercife,  proceeds  equally  Irom 
irritability  and  the  aflion  of  the  fliniy  mucus  upon  the 
glands  in  refpiration,  as  well  as  the  vicidity  andfluggifh 
motion  ot  the  blood  through  the  Hner  pall'ages  ;  but 
yields  to  remedies  with  much  lefs  difficulty  than  the 
afthmatic. 

In  this  cafe,  as  in  theothcr,  bleeding  muft  be  premifed, 
and  lollowed  by  a  malh  compounded  ot  equal  parts  ot 
bran  and  oats,  into  which  muft  be  llirrcd  and  dilfolved, 
while  hot,  honey  lour  ounces.  Tliis  mafh  mull  be  re- 
peated, with  two  ounces  of  nitre  in  the  water,  without 
intermiffion,  every  night  and  morning;  giving  him 
alfo  every  morniiig  the  following  ball,  being  an  im- 
provement by  Mr.  'Iaplin  upon  the  cordial  ball  of 
Bracken. 

Take  Turkey-figs,  Spanifh  liquorice,  annifeed,  and 
liquorice  powders,  of  each  four  ounces;  carraway- 
feeds,  elecampane,  and  annifated  balfam,  each  two 
ounces;  faftron,  ginger  (in  powder)  and  oil  of  anni- 
feed, each  fix  drachms ;  honey  fufficient  to  form  the 
mafs  ;  and  divide  it  into  twelve  balls,  of  which  let  one 
be  given  every  morning.  The  figs  and  faffron  are  to 
be  beat  to  a  pafte  in  the  mortar  previous  to  their  incor- 
poration with  the  other  articles,  the  SpaniUr- liquorice 
is  to  be  foftened  over  the  fire  by  boiling  in  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fpring- water,  and  the  whole  of  the  ingre- 
dients mixed  in  a  proper  manner. 

"  I'hefe  balls,  fays  our  author,  are  powerfully  cor- 
dial and  reftorative  ;  they  promote  glandular  excre- 
tion, warm  and  ftimulate  the  ftomach  to  the  expulfion 
ot  wind,  enliven  the  circulation,  and  invigorate  the 
whole  frame,  as  has  been  (ufficiently  afcertained  by 
their  inftantaneous  effect  in  the  chafe,  where  their  ex- 
cellence has  been  repeatedly  eftabliflied  ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  deep  fwampy  countries,  when,  after  a  fe- 
vere  burft,  or  a  repetition  of  ftrong  leaps,  the  horfe  has 
been  fo  off  his  wind,  or,  in  fact,  nature  fo  exhaufted, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed  a  ftroke  farther ;  the  im- 
mediate adminiftration  ot  a  fingle  ball  has  not  only  af- 
forded inltani  relief,  but  the  horle  gone  through  the 
day  with  his  'ifual  alacrity." — It  ma)-  be  neceliary  to 
obfervc,  that  fome  young  horfes  are  fubje£'t  to  coughs 
on  cutting  their  teeth  ;  their  eyes  alfo  arc  affc6fed  from 
the  fame  caufe.  In  thele  cafes,  always  bleed  ,  and,  if 
the  cough  is  obitinatc,  repeat  it  and  give  warm  malhes  ; 
which,  in  general,  are  alone  futHcient  to  remove  this 
complaint. 

COUGH,  IN  Oxen  or  Cows  :  this  dry  hoarfc- 
nefs  or  cough  muft  be  carefully  looked  to,   or  it  will  j 


qrow  in  time  to  a  worfc  difeafc,  therefore  it  is  good  to 
prevent  it.     Cure. 

Take  the  diililled  water  of  hylfop,  or  eli'e  the  decoc- 
tion of  mint  and  hy  Ifop  together  with  the  juice  of  leeks, 
and  give  it  with  oil  of  olives  and  a  little  garlic  ;  for  there 
hath  not  been  fo  long  a  cough  known,  but  this  medicine 
hath  helped  it.  Sometimes,  it  it  be  an  eafy  hoarlcncfs, 
you  may  give  them  tar  with  honcy-waicr,  and  it  will 
help  them  tor  certain. 

COUGH,  Rheum,  or  Catarrh,  in  Sheep: 
if  early  care  is  not  taken  of  thcl'c  difordcrs,  the  lungs 
will  be  inflamed,  and  the  creature  will  die  of  an  abfolute 
confumption.  No  (hecp  can  be  cured  of  thefe  in  trte 
pafture  where  the  difeafe  was  got,  for  that  is  always  a 
damp  one  ;  the  firll  thing,  therefore,  to  he  done,  is  to 
remove  them  into  one  thnt  is  dry  and  healthy  ;  where 
the  air  is  clear  and  the  grafs  fwcct ;  and  apply  cither  of 
the  toUowing  medicines  : 

Prefs  out  the  juice  of  colt's-foot  leaves,  frelh  elecam- 
pane-root, liqut'iice,  and  hedgc-muftard,  of  each  equal 
quantities,  beating  them  in  a  mortar,  and  moiltening 
them  wilh  foine  mild  ale  ;  to  a  quart  of  the  juice  add  five 
ounces  of  honey  :  give  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  this  for  a 
dole,  once  in  tweuty- four  hours.  Little  more  w\\\  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  all  bad  confequences,  and  make  the 
cure  effedual. 

II. 

Take  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  as  much  of  dill-feed  and 
bay-berries,  a  handful  of  the  tops  of  vervain  ;  boil 
thefe  when  bruited,  in  a  pint  of  verjuice  of  cyder ; 
drain  it,  and  give  it  falling  to  the  (heep  as  hot  as  may 
be  taken;  and  fo,  in  five  mornings  giving,  the  cure  will 
be  effeded. 

III. 

Take  an  ounce  of  dill  feed,  and  as  much  of  bay-ber- 
ries, a  handful  of  vervain,  and  two  ounces  of  brown 
fugar-candy,  bruife  and  boil  them  in  a  pint  of  cy- 
der, or  verjuice,  and  give  it  fading  as  hot  as  can  be 
endured. 

COUNTERPOI SE.  The  liberty  of  the  aRion  and 
feat  of  a  horfeman  ;  fo  that  in  all  the  motions  made  by 
the  horle,  he  does  not  incline  his  body  more  to  one  tide 
than  to  the  other,  but  continues  in  the  middle  of  the  fad- 
die,  rearing  equally  on  his  dirrups,  in  order  to  give  the 
horfe  the  proper  and  feafonable  aids. 

COUNTER-TIME,  is  thedefenceor  refidance  of 
a  horfe  that  interrupts  his  cadence,  and  the  meafure  of 
his  manage,  occafioned  either  by  a  bad  horfeman,  or  by 
the  malice  ot  the  horfe. 

COUNTER  OF  A  Horse.  "That  pan  of  his  fore- 
head which  isbeivveeiuhc  lhou!der,and  under  the  neck. 

COUNTISSES  OINTMENT,  ufed  in  removing 
fores  in  horfes.  See  Scabbed  Heels,  for  its  prepara- 
tion. 

COUP  DE  BRIDLE,  the  fame  as  ebrillade.  See 
Ebrili  adk. 

COUPLE  :  two  things  of  the  fame  kind  fet  together, 
winch  is  a  pair;  thus  we  fay,  a  con  pic  of  rabbits,  this 
being  the  proper  term  for  two  of  them:  fo  it  is  likcwilc; 
ufed  by  hunters  for  two  hounds,  and  a  couple  and  a  half 
for  three. 

O  COUPLE, 
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COUPLE,  denotesalfoa  fort  of  band  to  fie  dogs. 

COURSING  WITH  Greyhounds,  is  a  recreation 
in  great  elteem  with  many  gentlemen.  It  affords 
greater  plealure  than  hunting  in  fome  refpefts.  As, 
Firll,  bccaufe  it  is  foouer  ended.  Secondly,  it  does 
not  require  fo  much  toil.  Thirdly,  the  game  is  tor  the 
mort  part  always  in  light.  Fourthly,  in  regard 
to  the  delicate  qualities  and  fhape  of  the  greyhound. 

There  are  three  feveral  courles  with  greyhounds,  viz. 
at  the  deer,  at  the  hare,  and  at  the  fox. 

For  the  deer  there  are  two  forts  of  courfes,  the 
one  in  the  paddock,  and  the  other  either  in  the  foreft 
or  purlieu. 

For  the  paddock,  there  muft  be  the  greyhound,  and 
the  terrier  which  is  a  kind  of  mongrel  greyhound,  whofe 
bufinels  is  to  drive  away  the  deer  befijre  the  grey- 
hounds are  flljit,  and  nioft  ufually  a  brace  or  leafh 
are  let  flip  ;  leldom  more  than  two  brace.  See  Grey- 
hound. 

As  for  the  paddock  courfe,  fee  Paddock. 

Courfes  of  the  DEER  hi  the  Forefl  or  Purlieu. 

There  are  in  this  two  ways  in  ufe,  the  one  is  courfing 
from  wood  to  wood,  and  the  other  upon  the  lawns  by 
the  keeper's  lodge. 

It  you  courfe  from  wood  to  wood,  you  are  firft  to 
throw  fome  young  hounds  into  the  wood  to  bring  out  the 
deer,  and  if  any  deer  come  out  that  is  not  weighty,  or  a 
deer  ot  antler,  which  is  buck,  fore,  or  forel,  then  you  are 
not  to  flip  your  greyhounds,  which  are  held  at  the 
end  of  the  wood,  where  the  deer  is  expedled  to 
come  out,  which  the  keepers  have  good  judgment 
fo  know. 

And  if  you  miftruft  that  the  greyhounds  will  not 
kill  him,  then  you  may  way-lay  him  with  a  brace  of 
Irefh  greyhounds. 

For  courting  upon  the  lawn,  when  you  have  given 
the  keeper  notice,  he  will  lodge  a  deer  for  your 
courfe,  then  by  coming  under  the  wind,  you  may 
come  near  enough  to  flip  your  greyhounds  for  a 
tair  courfe. 

Courfing  the  HARE. 

The  bed  way  in  this,  is  to  go  and  find  out  one  fitting, 
which  is  eafily  to  be  done  by  walking  crols  the  lands, 
either  ftubble,  fallow,  or  corn,  and  calling  your  eye  up 
and  down  ;  for  in  the  fummer  feafon  thoy  frequent 
fuch  places  for  fear  of  ticks,  which  are  common 
in  woods  ;  alfo  the  rain  and  the  fall  of  the  leaf  of- 
iend  them. 

1  he  red  of  the  year,  you  muft  beat  up  and  clown  with 
poles  to  Hart  them  out  of  their  forms  and  retreats,  and 
fome  hares  will  not  (lir,  until  they  arc  almofl  touched, 
and  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  fuch  hares  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent cuuile. 

If  a  hare  fit  near  any  clofe  or  covert,  and  have  her 
head  towards  the  iame  with  a  fair  field  behind  her,  you 
may  ride  with  as  much  company  as  you  have  between 
her  and  the  covert  before  (ho  be  put  up,  and  then  ihc  is 
likely  to  niak'j  her  courfe  towards  the  champagne,  for  the 
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feldom  takes  the  fame  way  that  her  head  is.  when  fire  fits 
in  her  lorm. 

When  a  hare  is  juft  ftarted,  you  give  her  ground  or 
law,  which  commonly  is  twelve^fcore  yards  or  more, 
according;  to  the  ground  where  fiie  fits,  or  elfc  you 
lofe  much  of  your  fpoit  by  putting  an  end  to  it  too 
foon  ;  and  it  is  very  pleafant  to  fee  the  turnings  and 
windings,  that  the  hare  will  make  to  fave  herfelf,  which 
fometimes  prove  etFed^ua!  to  her. 

Courfwgthe  FOX. 

In  courfing  a  fox,  no  other  art  is  required  than  ftand- 
ing  dole,  and  on  a  clear  wind,  on  the  outfide  of  fome 
grove,  where  you  are  to  expeft  his  coming  out,  and 
then  give  him  head  enough,  otherwife  he  will  turn 
back  to  the  covert  :  for  the  floweft  greyhound  will 
be  fwitt  enough  to  overtake  him  ;  and  all  the  hazard 
ot  this  courfe,  is  the  fpoiling  your  dog  by  the  fox, 
which  oftentimes  happens ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  you 
fhould  not  run  any  that  are  worth  much  at  this 
chafe  ;  but  fuch  as  are  hard-biting  dogs,  that  will  feize 
any  thing. 

The  Laivs  olferved in  COURSING. 

The  folloAving  were  eftablifhed  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
were  fubfcribed  unto  by  the  chief  gentry,  and  thence 
held  authentic. 

I  That  he  that  is  chofen  Fewterrer,  or  that  lets 
loofe  the  greyhounds,  fhall  receive  the  greyhounds 
matched  to  run  together  into  his  leafh  as  foon  as  he 
comes  into  the  field,  and  follow  next  to  the  hare- 
finder,  or  he  who  is  to  ftart  the  hare  until  he  come  unto 
the  form,  and  no  horfeman  or  footman  is  to  go  before, 
or  on  any  fide,  but  diredlly  behind,  for  the  fpace  of  about 
forty  yards. 

2.  You  ought  not  to  courfe  a  hare  with  more  than  a 
brace  of  greyhounds. 

3.  The  hare-fmder  ought  to  give  the  hare  three  fo- 
hoes  before  ho  puts  her  from  her  form  or  feat,  to  the  end 
the  dogs  may  gaze  about  and  attend  her  flarting. 

4.  They  ought  to  have  twelve  fcore  yards  law 
before  the  dogs  are  looted,  unlets  there  be  danger 
of  lofing  her. 

5.  That  dog  that  gives  the  firft  turn,  if  after  that 
there  be  neither  cote,  flip,  or  wrench,  he  wins  the 
wager. 

6.  If  one  dog  gives  the  firft  turn  and  the  other 
bears  the  hare,  he  that  bears  the  hare  fhall  win  the 
wager. 

7.  A  go-by,  or  bearing  the  hare,  is  accounted  equi- 
valent to  two  turns. 

8.  If  nciiher  dog  turns  the  hare,  he  that  leads  lafl  to 
the  coverts  wins. 

9.  If  one  dog  turns  the  hare,  ferves  himfelf  and 
turns  her  again,  it  is  as  much  as  a  cote,  and  a  cote  is  cf- 
teemed  two  turns. 

10.  If  all  the  courie  he  equal,  lie  that  bears  the 
hare  fhall  win  ;  and  it  he  be  not  borne,  the  courfe  (hould 
be  adjudged  dead. 
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ti.  It  a  dog  takes  fall  in  a  courfe,  and  yet  perform 
his  part,  he  may  challenge  the  advantage  ol  a  turn 
more  than  he  gave. 

12.  It  a  dog  turns  the  hare,  fcrve  himfelf,  and  give 
divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  ftaiid  flill  in  the  tiefd, 
the  other  dog,  it  he  turn.s  home  to  the  coven,  although 
he  gives  no  turn,  (liali  be  adjudged  to  win  the  vager. 

13.  If   by  misloriune,    a  dog    be    rid   over   in   his 
courfe,  the  courfe   is  void;  ano  to  fay  the  truth,  he  j 
that  did   the  mifchief  ought  to  make  reparation  lor  the  i 
damage.  | 

14.  If  a  dog  gives  the  firft  and  laft  turn,  and  there 
be  no  other  advantage  betwixt  thenn,  he  that  gives  the  , 
odd  turn  fhall  win.  j 

15.  A  cote  is  when  the  greyhound  goeth  endways  by 
his  ielkiw,  ar.d  gives  the  haie  a  turn.  j 

16.  A  cote  lervcs  for  two  turns,  and  two  trippings  ] 
or  jerkins  for  a  cote  :  and  if  Ihe  tui  neth  not  quite  about,  i 
flie  only  wreucheih. 

17.  If  there  be  no  cotes  between  a  brace  ol  grey- 
hounds, but  that  one  of  them  ferves  the  other  as  turn- 
ing ;  then  he  that  gi\  es  the  mofl  wins  the  wager  :  and 
it  one  gives  as  many  turns  as  the  other,  then  he  that 
bcareth  the  hare  wins  the  wager. 

18.  Sometimes  the  hare  doth  not  turn,  but  wrench; 
for  flie  is  not  properly  iaiJ  to  turn,  except  Ihe  turns  as 
it  were  round,  and  two  wrenches  Hand  for  a  turn. 

19.  He  that  comes  up  firft  to  the  death  of  the  hare, 
takes  her  up,  and  faves  her  from  breaking,  cherlfheth 
the  dogs,  and  cleanfeth  their  mouth  from  the  wool,  is 
adjudged  to  have  the  hare  for  his  pains. 

20.  Thofe  that  are  judges  of  the  lealh,  muft  give 
their  judgment  prefently  before  they  depart  out  of  the 
field. 

COW,  fee  Horned  Cattle. 

COWI^ING,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufed  of  a  young 
hawk  when  (he  qtiivers  and  fliakes  her  wings,  in  token 
of  obedience  to  the  old  ones. 

CRABBING,  (in  Falconry)  is  when  hawks  ftand  too 
near  and  fight  with  one  another. 

CRACKS:  a  diforder  in  the  heels  of  horfes,  which 
frequently  proceeds  from  bad  habit,  but  oftencr  from  \ 
the  inattention  of  liable-keepers,  who  fufFer  the   parts  ' 
below  the  tetlock  to  remain  in  a  wet  and  dirty  condi- 
tion in  fe\ere  weather. 

In  every  twenty- four  hours,  but  more  particularly 
at  each  time  of  the  horfe's  returning  from  the  road  or 
exercife,  let  the  cracks  or  fcratches  be  wallied  for  a 
confiderable  time  with  foap  and  warm  water,  making 
a  lather  and  continuing  to  rub  them  tenderly  with  the 
fuds,  till  they  become  pliable,  and  perlcftly  clear  from 
every  degree  of  fcurf,  or  hardnefs  at  the  edges,  and  the 
flifFened  mucus,  or  oozing,  is  entirely  waflied  away  ; 
then  wipe  it  very  dry  with  a  linen  cloth,  and,  when 
perfedly  fo,  rub  in  a  fufticient  quantity  of  camphorated 
I'permaceti  ointment :  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will 
loon  fubmit  to  this  fimple  treatment  ;  if,  m  fome  days 
after  this  method  has  been  adopted,  you  perceive  the 
cracks  to  be  deep,  the  difcharge  copious,  and  the  fmell 
fcEiid  and  Ihnkmg,  you  may  naturally  conclude  there 
is  a  foulnefs  m  the  habit,  or  an  acrimony  in  the  blood, 
requiring  rectification;  in  that  cafe  continue  your  walh- 


jngs  with  foap  and  warm  water  every  night  and  morn- 
ing; take  away  a  proportion  ol  blood,  and  rub  in  a 
Imall  quantity  of  the  llrong  mercurial  ointment,  inllead 
of  the  camphoiatcd  ipermaccti,  adminiftering  two 
purging  balls;  and,  if  ncccil'arv,  aheiwards  a  diuretic 
ball,  every  other  morning,  for  a  lortnight      Or, 

Boil  fmugreek-leed  and  niai  Ihinal low  root  ir»- water, 
till  it  is  as  thick  as  a  jellv  ;  then  wafli  and  foak  the 
cracks  with  the  liquor  warm,  and  tie  fome  ol  the  in- 
gredients that  have  been  boiled  foft  round  the  whole 
part. 

After  the  cracks  have  been  thus  drefled  four  or  five 
times,  they  will  grow  foft  at  the  edges,  and  the  follow- 
ing ointment  will  then  take  etfedl  : 

Melt  over  the  fire  half  a  pound  of  yello^v  bafilicon, 
and  Itir  in  lialf  an  ounce  ol  powdered  vcrdegris  ;  mix  it 
well,  and  then  let  it  cool  :  fpread  this  thick  upon 
fome  leather,  and,  after  the  part  is  well  waflied  and 
cleanfed,  put  it  on.  Renew  this  every  day  till  the 
cure  is  effcdied. 

CRAMP,  IN  THE  Legs  of  Sheep.  This  diforder 
frequently  feiies  the  fheep  in  autumn,  efpecially  fuch 
as  have  lain  under  the  drip  of  trees;  for  which  reafon 
fome  call  it  the  wood-evil.  Turn  the  fheep  into  an 
upland  paflure,  keep  them  warm  and  dry,  and  give  the 
following  medicine  : 

Bruife  a  large  quantity  of  black  hoarhound,  as  much 
hedge-mudard,  and  half  as  much  frefli  valerian-root. 
Boil  them  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  and  prefs  out 
the  juice  very  hard  ;  give  a  quarter  of  a  pint  for  a  dofe 
once  in  twelve  hours.  Rub  the  legs  with  hot  vinegar, 
and  drive  the  Iheep  gently  about,  for  fome  motion  will 
alTift  the  medicine  in  procuring  redrefs.     Or, 

Get  cinquefoil,  or  five- leaved  grafs,  a  handful  :  boil 
it  in  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  give  half  a  pint  in 
a  morning  warm',  but  bathe  the  legs  with  the  oil  of 
favin. 

The  CRAMP  and  Convulsions,  are  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  finews,  veins,  and  mufcles,  in  any  mem- 
ber or  part  of  the  body  of  a  horfe,  isc. 

The  ligns  of  knowing  it  are,  that  the  horfe  will  be 
fo  ftiff,  that  the  whole  ftiength  of  a  man  is  not  able  to 
bow  him ;  he  will  be  lame  and  well  again,  as  it  were 
in  a  moment. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  cramp  that  feizes  upon 
I  a  horfe's  neck  and  the  reins  of  his  back,  and  univer- 
'  fally  all  over  his  body,  which  may  have  proceeded 
I  either  from  a  great  cold,  or  from  the  lofs  of  blood, 
whereby  a  great  windinefs  enters  his- veins,  and  be- 
.  numbs  the  finews. 

j  This  diftempcr  alfo  may  be  known  by  his  head  and 
neck  ftanding  awry,  his  ears  iipiight,  and  his  eyes  liol- 
1  low,  his  mouth  dry  and  clung,  and  his  back  wi'-l  rife 
,  like  a  camel's  :  which  diforders  are  to  be  cured  by  giv- 
ing  him  foincwhai  to  make  him  fwcai,  and  by  loading 
'  him  with  warm  woollen  cloths. 

I  CRAPAL'DINF,  or  tread  upon  the  Coronet, 
I  is  an  impcrfcdfion  in  a  horfe's  toot,  being  an  ulcer  on 
the  coronet,  from  whence  ifTues  a  filthy  matter,  which 
I  by  its  fliarpnefs  dries  up  the  horn  beneath  the  part 
.  where  the  tread  is  made,  and  forms  a  kind  of  groove, 
i  or  hollow,  down  to  the  very  Ihoe. 
1         O  2  CRATCHES, 
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CRATCHES.  A  fwelling  horfes  are  liable  to,  on 
the  partem,  under  the  ictlock,  and  fometimes  under 
the  hoof;  for  which  reafon  it  is  diftinguiihed  into  the 
finewy  cratches,  which  iffeft  the  finew,  and  thofe  up- 
on the  croiiet,  called  quitterbones. 

CRAW,  OR  CROP  OF  Birds,  the  fame  as  Ingluves. 
.Sfc  Inghjves. 

CKAY,  a  diftemper  in  hawks,  almoft  the  fame  as 
the  Panlfn,  proceeding  from  cold,  by  reafon  of  ill  diet, 
and  long  feeding  with  cold,  ftale  meat. 

CRAY-FISH-NET:  cray-fifli,  or  crevifes,  are 
readily  taken  with  the  following  fort  of  net,  and  other 
inftruments  reprefented  in  the  figure,  Plate  IV. 
Fig.  8. 

Provide  four  or  five  fmall  nets  about  a  foot  fquare, 
tie  them  to  a  round  withy  hoop,  or  the  like,  as  you  fee 
marked  in  the  figure  C,  D,  E  ;  procure  aifo  as  many 
ftaves  as  A,  B,  each  of  them  five  or  fix  feet  long, 
with  three  forks  at  the  end,  to  which  fallen  the  hoop 
at  three  equal  diftances,  in  fuch  manner  that  when  you 
lay  the  net  flat  on  the  ground,  the  (lick  may  ftand  up- 
right On  the  three  forks. 

Provide  alfo  a  dozen  rods  or  flicks,  in  length  live  or 
fix  feet,  cleft  at  the  fmall  end  marked  in  the  figure  I, 
wherein  you  may  place  fome  fkinned  frogs,  the  guts  of 
chickens,  or  the  like  ;  having  baited  the  Hicks,  go  out, 
and  vi'here  you  find  any  likely  hole  in  the  water,  there 
leave  it,  and  fo  after  this  manner  lay  the  red  in  the 
moll  likely  places,  and  walk  in  and  out  vifiting  the 
flicks  ;  when  you  perceive  any  fixed  to  the  baits,  gently 
move  the  baited  end  towards  the  middle  of  the  water, 
and  doubt  not  that  cray-H(h  will  keep  their  hold  ; 
when  that  is  done,  put  your  net  jufl  under  the  bait, 
and  fohly  lift  up  the  bait,  and  as  foon  as  the  cray-fifh 
feel  the  air,  they  let  go  their  hold,  and  fall  into  the 
net. 

CREANCE,  I  A  fine,    fmall,    long   line  and    even 

CRIANCE,   >fpun  packthread,    which  is   faflened 

CRIANTS,  J  to  a  hawk's  leafti,  when  flie  is  firll 
lured. 

CREAT,  is  an  ufher  to  a  riding  mafler,  or  gentle- 
man bred  in  the  academy,  with  intent  to  make  himfelf 
capable  ol  teaching  the  art  of  riding  the  great  horfe. 

CREPANCE,  is  a  cratch  or  chap  in  a  horfe's  legs, 
given  by  the  Ipimges  of  the  fhoe  of  the  hinder  feet  croll- 
mg  and  llriking  againil  the  other  hinder  foot, 
i  his  cratch  generates  into  an  ulcer. 

CRESCENT,  (among  Farriers]  a  horfe  is  faid  to 
have  ciefcents,  when  the  point,  or  that  part  of  the  cof- 
fin bone,  or  little  foot,  which  is  moll  advanced,  falls 
down,  and  preffes  the  fole  outwards  ;  and  the  middle 
of  the  hoof,  above  die  toe,  fhrinks  and  becoif.es  flat  by 
reafon  of  the  hollownefs  beneath  it :  though  thofe  cref- 
cents  be  really  the  bone  of  the  little  foot,  which  has 
kit  its  place,  and  fallen  downwards,  fo  as  the  under 
part  of  the  foot,  that  is  the  foie  and  the  toe,  appears 
round,  and  the  hoof  above  fhrinks  in. 

CRES  I'-FALLEN,  is  an  iinpcrfcdlion  or  infirmity 
in  a  horfe,  when  the  upper  part  of  his  neck,  in  which 
his  mane  grows,  railed  the  crcll,  hangs  cither  on  the 
one  fide  or  the  other,  not  Handing  upright  as  it  ought 
to  do. 


This  proceeds  for  the  mofl  part  from  poverty,  caufed 
by  ill  keeping,  and  efpecially  when  a  fat  horfe  falls 
away  fuddenly  upon  any  niward  ficknefs. 

The  remedy  is  as  follows :  firll  raile  it  up  with  your 
hand,  and  place  it  as  it  ought  to  fland  :  then  let  a  per- 
fon  ftanding  on  the  fide  the  crefl  falls  from,  hold  up 
the  creft  wuh  one  hand,  and  thruil  out  the  bottom  of 
it  with  the  other,  fo  that  it  may  (land  upright. 

This  being-  done,  draw  a  hot  iron,  broad  on  the 
edge,  on  that  fide  through  the  fkin,  (driving  his  neck 
firll  on  the  bottom  of  the  crefl,  then  in  the  midft  of  it, 
and  laflly  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  hair)  and  no  deeper 
than  on  the  other  fide,  from  whence  the  creft  falls  : 
then  gather  up  the  fkin  with  your  hand,  and  apply 
two  plailers  of  (hoemaker's  wax,  laid  one  againft  the 
other  at  the  edge  of  the  wound,  and  with  fmooth  fplints 
flay  the  fkin,  that  it  may  Ihrink  neither  upward  nor 
downiward. 

Then  clip  away  all  the  fpare  fkin,  which  you  had 
gathered  with  your  hand,  with  a  fliarp  pair  of  fciffars, 
and  flitch  the  fkin  together  in  divers  places  with  a  nee- 
dle-full of  filk,  and  flitch  the  edges  of  the  plafter  alfo 
to  prevent  it  from  breaking. 

And  laft  of  all  anoint  the  fore  with  turpentine,  ho- 
ney, and  w^ax  melted  together,  and  the  places  which 
you  draw  with  the  hot  iron,  with  a  piece  of  greafe 
made  warm,  and  thus  do  twice  every  day  till  it  be 
whole. 

But  you  muft  be  fure  to  take  care  that  your  fplints 
fhrink  not :  though  after  all  the  befl  cure  for  this 
malady  is  to  let  the  horfe  blood,  and  to  keep  him  very 
well :  for  the  ftrength  and  fatnefs  will  raife  the  crefl 
again. 

CREST-MANGINESS,  in  Horses  :  the  cure. 

Take  of  hog's  lard,  a  pound  ;  verdigris,  four  ounces; 
flour  of  brimftone,  four  ounces  ;  add  to  thefe  a  pint  of 
very  fait  beef  broth,  and  diffolve  what  is  to  be  dilfolved 
therein  :  then,  after  you  have  rubbed  off  the  fcabs  and 
fcurf  till  they  bleed,  wafh  the  place  afflicled  therewith, 
as  hot  as  may  well  be  endured,  for  a  week  together  ;  and 
after  that  lay  thereon  a  cloth  dipped  in  green  ointment. 
This  w-ill  alfo  hinder  the  hair  from  falling  off;  efpeci- 
ally the  former. 

CREVICE:  denotes  a  chop,  clift,  or  chink. 

CRIB-BITING,  IN  Horses,  is  rather  a  habit 
than  a  diforder,  though  I  may  fay  it  is  a  very  bad  one, 
and  fliould  be  prevented  if  polfible.  Young  horfes  are 
mofl  fubjeft  to  get  tliis  habit,  and  it  is  often  occafioned 
by  uneafincfs  in  breeding  of  teeth,  and  from  being  ill 
fed  \vhen  they  are  hungry.  The  bad  confequenccs  are, 
wearing  away  their  teeth,  fpilling  their  corn,  and  fuck- 
ing in  the  air  in  Inch  quantities  as  will  olten  give  theiu 
the  cholic  or  gripes. 

The  bell  method  is  to  put  a  little  flraw  into  his 
manger  to  prevent  his  biting  it,  and  to  abridge  his  al- 
lowance of  hay  ;  or  you  may  put  him  by  a  wall  where 
there  is  no  manger,  and  lay  his  hay  on  the  ground,  and 
give  him  his  oats  in  a  bag  ;  if  this  praiflice  is  purfued 
lor  any  length  of  time,  it  will  eflei-tually  cure  him  of 
this  very  pernicious  habit. 

CRICK.,  ia  when  a  horfe  cannot  turn  his  neck  any 

manner  of  way,  but  holds  it  fore-right,    infomuch  that 
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he  cannot  take  his  meat  from  tlie  ground  without  great 
pain.  The  cure  is  to  thruit  a  iharp  hut  iron  tluough 
the  flelh  of  the  neck  in  fevcral  places,  at  three  inches 
diftaiicc,  an3  rowel  all  ol  ihcm  with  horfe-hairs,  flax, 
or  hemp,  anointing  tlic  rowels  with  hog's  grcafe. 

CKINKTS,    "I  (with  Falroncrs)  fmall  black  leathers 

CkINM'ES,  J.'n  hawks,  like  hairs  about  the  lore. 

CROATS,  OK  Cravats,  arc  horfcs  brought  from 
Croatin,  in  Hungary,  which  lor  the  moft  part  beat  upon 
the  hand,  and  bear  up  to  thi"  wind  :  that  is,  bear  their 
necks  high,  and  thrull  out  their  nofes,  fliaking  their 
heads. 

The  Croats  are  fubje6l  to  be  hollow,  or  (hell- 
toothed. 

CROTCHES,  (with  Hunters)  the  little  buds  that 
grow  about  the  top  ol  a  deer  or  hart's  horns. 

CROP.  OR  CRAW  OK  BiRD.s.     See  Ingluves. 

CROTELS,  l^with    Huivcrs*    the    ordure    or 

CR07T:NING,  /dung  of  a  hare.' 

CROUP  OF  A  Horse,  ought  to  be  large  and  round, 
fo  that  the  tops  of  the  two  haunch  bones  be  not  in  view 
of  each  other,  the  greater  diftance  between  thele  two 
bones  the  better  ;  but  yet  it  is  an  imperfetlion,  if 
they  be  too  high,  which  is  called  horn  hipped,  though 
the  blcmifli  will  in  a  great  nieafure  dilappear,  if  he  can 
be  made  tat  and  lufty. 

The  croup  fhould  have  its  compafs  from  the  haunch 
bone,  to  the  very  dock,  or  onfct  of  the  tail,  and  fhould 
be  divided  in  two  by  a  channel  or  hollow  all  along  to 
the  very  dock. 

J  rack'nig  CROUP  'is  when  a  horfe's  fore  quarters 
go  right,  but  his  croup  in  walking  fwings  from  fide  to 
lide ;  when  fuch  a  horfe  trots,  one  of  the  haunch 
bones  will  fall,  and  the  other  rife,  like  the  beam  of  a 
bal lance,  which  is  a  fign  that  he  is  not  very  vigorous. 

CROUPADE,  (with  Horfemen)  is  a  leap  in  which 
the  horfe  pulls  up  his  hind  legs,  as  if  he  drew  them  up 
to  his  belly. 

CroLipades  differ  from  caprioles  and  balotades,  in 
this,  that  in  croupades  the  horfe  does  not  jerk,  as  he 
does  in  caprioles  and  balotades. 

CROWNET,  is  an  invention  for  catching  wild 
fowl  in  the  wmret  feafon,  and  which  may  be  ufed  in 
the  day-time  :  this  net  is  made  of  double  thread,  or 
fine  packthread  ;  the  mefhes  fhould  be  two  inches  wide, 
the  length  about  ten  yards,  and  the  depth  three.  It  mult 
be  verged  on  the  fide  with  good  rtrong  cord,  and 
ftretched  out  in  length  very  fliff,  upon  long  poles  pre- 
pared for  that  purpofe. 

When  you  are  come  to  the  place  where  you  would 
fpread  your  net,  open  it  and  lay  it  out  at  its  full 
length  and  breadth  ;  then  fallen  the  lower  end  of  the 
net  all  along  the  ground,  fo  as  only  to  move  it  up  and 
down ;  the  upper  end  of  the  net  muff  f^and  extended 
on  the  long  cord  ;  the  further  end  thereof  being  ff.iked 
tirff  to  the  earth  by  a  ffrong  cord  about  five  yards  dif- 
tant  troni  the  net  ^  place  this  cord  in  an  even  line 
with  the  lower  edge  of  the  net :  the  other  end  of  the 
cord  muff  be  at  Icaff  twenty-Hve  yards,  to  reach  umo 
fomc  natural  or  artificial  fhclter,  by  the  means  of  which 
you  may  lie  concealed  from  the  fowl,  otherwife  you 
cannot  expeft  any  good  fuccefs. 


Tlie  net  mufl  be  placed  in  fuch  cxa(?l  order  that  it 
may  give  way  to  play  on  the  fowl,  upon. the  lead 
pull  of  the  cord,  which  mufl  be  done  fmartly,  left  the 
fowl  fhould  prove  too  quick  for  you. 

This  device  may  be  ufed  for  pigeons,  crows,  or  the 
like  birds,  in  the  corn-fields  newly  fown,  as  alfo  in 
ftubble-fields,  provided  the  (bubble  do  conceal  the  net 
from  the  fowl. 

It  may  alio  be  ufed  for  fmall  birds  at  barn  doors ; 
but  then  you  muft  lay  for  tlicm  fonie  train  of  corn 
and  chaff  to  entice  them  to  the  net,  lying  concealed. 

This  crownet  inay  alfo  be  fpread  to  great  advantage 
and  pleafure  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  where  you 
know  their  haunts  are,  at  which  time  in  hard  weather 
fowls  are  wont  to  f\y  in  great  flocks,  to  aad  from  the 
land,  with  and  again R  the  wind,  and  then  they  fly  clofc 
to  the  ground  in  open  countries  and  low  lands,  which 
generally  are  not  full  of  inclofurcs,  and  when  they  are 
within  reach  of  your  net,  let  go  and  it  will  rile  over 
them,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  ground  with  a  fmart 
blow. 

Crowned  ;  a  horfe  is  laid  to  be  crowned,  when, 
by  a  fall  or  other  accident,  he  is  fo  hurt  or  wounded 
in  the  knee,  that  the  hair  flieds  and  falls  off  without 
growing  again. 

CROVVNED  Top,  or  Tops,  (with  Hunters)  are 
the  firlt  head  of  a  deer,  fo  called  becaufe  the  croches 
are  raifed  in  form  of  a  crown. 

CROWN  Scab  in  Horses,  a  white  or  mealy 
fcurf,  caufed  by  a  burnt,  yellow  and  malignant  matter 
that  breaks  forth  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  where  it 
flicks  to  the  fl<in  and  makes  it  frizzled  and  flare,  and 
at  lail  fcalds  it  quite  off.    Of  this  there  are  two  kinds. 

1.  The  drv  crow^n  fcab,  that  is  without  nioiflure. 

2.  The  moiff  one,  which  is  fo  by  reafon  of  a  ff  inking 
water  iffuing  out  of  the  pores,  and  communicating  its 
flench  and  moiflure  to  the  neiglibouring  parts. 

It  appears  on  the  coronet,  and  often  all  over  the  paf- 
tern  to  the  joint,  the  part  being  much  fwelled,  and  will 
run  up  almoft  to  the  knee  if  not  timely  prevented. 

The  cure  may  be  efFedled  by  taking  two'  ounces  of 
5wz.'7  tobacco  cut  fmall,  or  at  leaft  ff  ripped  from  the 
flalks,  and  infufe  it  for  twelve  hours  in  half  a  pint  of 
flrong  fpirit  of  wine,  flirriiig  it  every  hour,  that  the 
fpirit  of  wine  may  penetrate  the  fubftancc  of  the  tobac- 
co, and  extract  all  its  tindure. 

Chafe  the  fcab  with  this  without  taking  off  the  fkin, 
and  afterwards  rub  it  very  hard  with  a  handful  of  to- 
bacco, repeating  this  once  a  day  till  it  is  well.  Or  you 
may  let  the  part  be  drefled  with  a  comppfnion  of  equal 
parts  of  marlh-niallows,  ointment,  and  bafilicon  fpread 
on  tow,  and  applied  all  round  the  coronet.  At  the 
fame  time  a  dofe  or  two  of  ph)fic  fhould  be  given,  and 
aiterwarus  the  diuretic  balls  mentioned  in  a  following 
article  on  the  grcafe.  The  common  praflice  is,  to 
Wrtlfi  the  parts  with  a  vitriol  water,  but  tlie  above  is 
much  fafer  and  more  expeditious. 

CRUPPER,  the  buttocks  of  a  horfe,  the  rump  :  alfo 
a  roll  of  leather  put  under  a  horfe's  tail,  and  drawn  up 
by  the  thongs  to  the  buckle  behind  the  laddie,  fo  as  to 
keep  him  from  culling  the  faddle  forwards  on  his 
neck. 

CRUPPER 


CUR 


DAC 


CRUPPER  Ruckles,  are  large  fquarc  buckles  fix- 
ed to  the  faddle-trce  behind,  to  falten  the  crupper,  each 
buckle  having  a  roller  or  two  to  make  it  draw  eafily. 

CUB,  a  young  bear,  or  bear's  whelp  ;  (among  Hun- 
ters) a  iox  and  a  martern  of  the  firll  year  are  alfo  called 
cubs. 

CUD,  LOST,  in  ox  or  cow  :  thefe  beafls  fometltnes 
lofe  their  cud  by  chance,  and  fometimes  by  poverty 
and  ficknefs  ;  and  if  fo,  they  will  mourn. 

Take  lour  leven  ot  r)e-bread  and  fait,  and  beat  it  in 
a  mortar  wir.h  man's  urme  and  bann  ;  make  a  large  ball 
or  two  of  it,  put  them  down  the  throat  of  the  beafts,  and 
they  will  do  well. 

Alfo  take  part  of  the  cud  of  another  beaft,  blend  it 
with  the  rye  bread  and  four  leven  and  fait,  pound  them 
in  a  mortar,  fo  make  it  ir.to  balls,  and  give  it  to  the 
beafts,  and  they  will  get  their  cud  again  kir  certain.  If 
cramped,  rub  their  knees,  legs,  and  thighs,  with  fait 
and  oil.     ijf^  Horned  Cattle. 

CUD,  LOST,  in  fheep,  to  reftore: 

Mix  powder  of  allum  with  clay,  fteep  it  in  the  urine 
of  a  man  all  night,  then  take  it  out  and  make  it  up  in 
little  pellets,  dry  them  in  a  fire-fhovel  or  oven,  and 
force  them  down  the  llieep's  throat  fix  or  feven  times,  at 
diltinft  hours,  giving  every  time  after  them  a  fpoonful 
of  elder  vinegar,  and  the  cud  will  be  reftored, 

CULVER,  an  old  word  for  a  pigeon  or  dove,  whence 
come  culver-houfe  or  dove-houfe. 

CURB,  is  a  chain  of  iron  made  fafl  to  the  upper  part 
oi  the  branches  of  the  bridle,  in  a  hole,  called  the  eye, 
and  running  over  the  beard  of  a  horfe. 

CURB  OF  A  Horse's  Bridle  confifts  of  the  follow- 
ing parts : 

1.  The  hook  fixed  to  the  eye  of  the  branch. 

2.  The  chain  of  the  SS,  or  links. 

3.  The  two  rings  or  mails.  Large  curbs,  provided 
they  are  round,  are  always  the  moll  gentle. 

But  care  muft  be  taken  that  it  relt  in  its  proper 
place  a  little  above  the  h^ard,  othcrwife  the  bitt-mouth 
will  not  have  the  effeft  .   '^t  may  be  expected  from  it. 

To  give  a  Leap  upon  the  CURB,  is  to  fhorten  the  curb 
by  laying  one  of  the  mails  or  S,  like  joints  of  the  chains 
over  the  reft. 

CURB,  IN  Horses,  differs  only  from  a  fpavin,  in- 
afmuch  as  the  fpavin  rifes  among  the  bones  on  the  tore- 
part  of  the  hock,  and  the  curb  rifeth  on  the  hind-part, 
and  forms  a  large  tumour  over  the  back  ot  the  hind  leg, 
and  often  exteiid.s  itfelf  from  below  the  heel  of  the  hock 
downwards.  It  proceeds  trom  hard  riding,  ftrains, 
kicks,  or  blows ;  and  is  attended  with  ftiffncfs,  pain, 
and  lamenefs. 

Bliftenng  two  or  three  times  generally  cfTel  a  cure  ; 
but,  if  this  fails,  and  the  curb  is  obftinaic,  hiing  is  the 
only  remedy,  but  let  it  be  done  with  a  thin  iron,  mak- 
ing a  line  down  the  luid.lle  from  the  top  lo  the  bottom ; 
you  may  then  apjily  a  mild  blillering  jilaiflcr,  and  this 
will  cure  it  effectually. 

Yfl  CURTAIL  A  Hur.se,  /.  e.  to  dock  him,  or  cut 
off  his  tail. 

Curtailing  was  not  ufed  in  any  nation  fo  much  as 
till  lately  in  England,  by  reafon  of  the  great  carringe, 
.ind  heavy  burthens  our  iiorfes  arc  continually  cm- 


ployed  in  carrying  or  drawing  ;  the  Engli/h  were  ftrong- 
ly  opinionated,  that  the  taking  off  thefe  joints,  made 
the  horfe's  chine  or  back  much  (Wronger,  and  more  able 
to  fupport  a  burden  ;  but  it  is  not  now  fo  much  prac- 
tifcd  as  it  was. 

1  he  manner  of  performing  the  operation  is,  firft  to 
feel  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  till  you  have  found 
the  third  joint  from  the  fctting  ,on  of  the  horfe's  tail, 
th^n  raife  up  all  the  hair,  and  turn  it  backwards; 
tlien  taking  a  very  fmall  cord,  and  wrapping  it  about 
that  joint,  and  pulling  it  as.  tight  as  polTible  it  can  ; 
which  you  muft  do  three  or  four  times  about  the  tail, 
with  all  poffible  tightnefs,  and  make  faft  the  ends  of 
the  cord  :  after  which  take  a  jiicce  of  wood  with  the 
end  fmooth  and  even,  of  the  juft  height  with  the  ftrunt 
ot  the  horfe's  tail,  and  fet  it  between  the  horfe's  hinder 
legs,  having  firft  trammelled  all  his  four  legs,  fo  that 
he  can  no  way  fiir,  lay  his  tail  upon  the  wood,  taking 
a  very  fharp  ftrong  knife  made  for  that  purpofe,  fet  the 
edge  thereof  as  near  as  you  can  gucfs  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  joint,  then  with  a  large  fmith's  hammer  ftrik- 
ing  upon  the  back  of  the  knife,  cut  the  tail  off. 

It  you  fee  any  blood  iffue,  you  may  know  that  the 
cord  is  not  ftrait  enough,  and  therefore  (hould  be 
drawn  ftraiter;  but  if  no  blood  follow,  then  it  is  well 
bound. 

When  you  have  done  this,  take  a  red  hot  burning 
iron,  made  ot  a  round  form.,  of  the  full  compafs  of 
flefh  of  the  horfe's  tail,  that  the  bone  thereof  may  not 
go  through  the  hole  ;  with  this  fear  the  fleth,  till  it  be 
encrufted ;  and  in  the  fearing  you  will  clearly  fee  the 
end  of  the  vein  flait  out  like  pap  heads  ;  but  you  muft 
continue  fearing,  till  you  fee  all  that  was  moiff,  to  be 
fmooth,  plain,  and  hard,  fo  that  the  blood  cannot  break 
through  the  burning;  then  you  may  un'oofe  the  cord, 
and  after  two  01  three  days,  when  you  perceive  thd  fore 
begin  to  rot,  do  not  fail  to  anoint  it  with  frefti  butter, 
or  hog's  greafe  and  turpentine,  till  it  be  healed. 

CUkVET.     SeeiZoRVZT. 

CUT.  I'o  cut  or  geld  a  horfe,  is  to  render 
him  impotent,  after  which  he  is  called  a  gelding,  by 
way  ot  diftinftion  from  a  ftone-horfe. 

Commonly  your  rouffons,  (i.  e.  your  ftrong,  thick- 
bodied  Dutch  horfes)  are  ftone-horfes,  and  not  geld- 
ings. 

The  beft  way  to  cure  a  horfe  biting  and  kicking,  is  to 
geld  hiin. 

To  CUT  THE  Round,  or  CUT  the  Volt,  is  to 
change  the  hand  when  a  horfe  works  upon  volts  of  one 
tread,  fo  that  dividing  the  volt  in  two,  he  turns  and 
parts  upon  a  riglit  line  to  recommence  another  volt. 

In  this  fort  ot  manage  the  riding  raaftcrs  are  wont  to 
cry,  cut  the  round. 

CUTTING,  OR  INTERFERING,  is  when  the 
feet  of  a  horfe  interfere,  or  with  the  Ihoe  one  hoof  beats 
off  the  Ikin  from  the  paltcrn  joint  ot  another  fool. 
This  is  occ.ifioned  by  bad  ihociiig,  wcarinels,  weak- 
iiels,  or  not  knowing  how  to  go,  whereby  the  feet 
entangle. 


DACE       "IcicmMr-    1  Thefe  two  fifties 
DARE  jFIi-HING;  j-^^  ,.^^^,^^  ^^^  „^^^ 
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fame  kind,  both  in  manner  of  deeding,  cunning  and  good- 
nels  ;  and  commonly  in  (izc. 

Tlic  haunts  of  dace  are  gravelly,  fandy,  and  clayey 
bottoms  ;  deep  holes  that  are  Hiaded  ;  w -ter-lily  leaves, 
and  under  the  lo.im  caufed  by  an  eddy  :  in  hot  \veathcr 
the)  are  to  be  tound  on  the  fhaliow,  and  arc  then  bcft 
taken  with  an  artitioial  fly,  grafshoppcrs,  or  gentles,  as 
hereafter  direfled. 

Dace  fpawn  about  the  latter  end  of  Alarch,  and  are 
in  fealon  about  three  weeks  after;  they  arc  not  very 
good  till  about  Midatlmns,  and  are  bell  in  Ffbiua'^. 

Baits  for  dace,  other  than  thofe  mentioned  by  VVal- 
TON,  are  the  oak-worm,  red-worm,  brandling,  gilt-tail, 
and  indeed  any  worm  bred  on  trees  or  bufhes,  that  is 
not  too  big  tor  his  mouth  :  almoll  all  kinds  of  flics  and 
caterpillais. 

Though  dace  are  as  often  cauglit  with  a  float  as 
roacli,  yet  they  are  not  fo  properly  float  fifh  ;  for  they 
are  to  be  taken  with  an  artificial  gnat,  or  ant-fly,  or  in 
deed  almoR  any  other  Iinall  fly  in  its  feafon:  but  in  tlie 
Thamn,  above  Richmir.d,  the  largeft  are  caught  with  a 
natural  green  dun  gralshopper,  and  fometimes  with 
gentles  ,  with  both  which  you  are  to  fifh,  as  with  an  ar- 
tificial fly  ,  they  are  not  to  be  come  at  till  about  Sep- 
tember, when  the  weeds  begin  to  rot ;  but  when  you 
have  found  where  they  lie,  which  in  a  warm  day  is 
generally  on  the  fliallow,  'tis  incredible  what  havock 
you  may  make  :  pinch  off  the  firrt  joint  of  the  grafs- 
hopper's  legs,  put  the  point  of  the  hook  in  at  the  head, 
and  bring  it  out  at  the  tail  ;  and  in  this  way  of  fifhiiig 
you  will  catch  chub,  efpccially  if  you  throw  under  the 
boughs. 

But  this  can  be  done  only  in  a  boat,  for  the  manage- 
ment whereof  be  provided  with  a  llaff,  and  a  heavy 
flone  fallened  to  a  ftrong  rope  of  four  or  five  yards  in 
length  ;  fallen  the  rope  to  the  head  of  the  boat,  which 
whether  it  be  a  punt  or  a  wherry,  is  equally  fit  tor  this 
purpofe,  and  fo  drive  down  with  the  flream  :  when  you 
come  to  a  fhallow,  or  other  places  where  the  filh  are 
likely  to  lie,  drop  the  flone,  and,  ftanding  in  the  ftern, 
throw  right  down  the  ffream,  and  a  little  to  the  right 
and  left:  alter  trying  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a 
place,  with  the  ftafF  puth  the  boat  about  five  yards 
down,  and  fo  throw  again,  life  a  common  fly  line 
about  ten  yards  long,  with  a  ftrong  fingle  hair  next  the 
hook. 

It  is  true,  there  is  lefs  certainty  of  catching  in  this 
•way  than  with  a  float  and  ground  bait;  but  to  thoie  who 
live  near  the  banks  of  that  delightful  river,  between 
Wimljor  and  Ijluvorih,  and  who  can  take  advantage  of 
a  Hill,  warm,  gloomy  day  ;  to  fuch  it  will  afford  much 
more  diverlion  than  the  ordinary  inartihcial  method  of 
fifhing  in  the  deeps  for  roach  and  dace. 

In  filhing  at  bottom  for  roach  and  dace,  ufe  for 
ground-bait,  bread  foaked  about  an  hour  in  water,  and 
an  ecjual  quantity  of  bran;  knead  them  to  a  tough  con- 
fiflence,  and  make  them  up  into  balls,  with  a  fmail 
pebble  in  the  middle,  and  throw  tliele  balls  ii,,  other- 
wile  they  will  draw  the  fifti  beyond  the  reach  of 
your  line. 

Filh  for  roach  within  fix,  and  for  dace  within  three 
inches  near  the  bottom. 


They  will  bite  at  any  fly,  but  cfpecially  at  the  ftone 
caddis  fly,  or  may  fly,  the  latter  end  of  jipiil,  and  nioff 
part  of  May  :  it  is  an  excellent  bait,  floating  at  top  of 
the  water  :  of  which  you  may  gather  great  quantities 
from  the  reeds  and  fedge,  by  the  water-fide  :  or  from 
hawthorn  buflies,  that  grow  near  the  bank  of  a  fhallovy 
gravel  ftreani,  upon  whit  h  they  gieatl)-  delight  to  hang  : 
and  alfo  at  ant-flies,  ot  which  the  blackefl  are  tlie  heft, 
found  in  mole-lulls,  Juiu-,  July,  Auguft,  and  September ; 
which  you  may  prelervc  for  your  ule,  by  putting  them 
alive  into  a  glals  bottle,  having  firfl  pur  into  it  fome  of 
the  moiff  earth  from  whence  you  gathered  them,  with 
fome  of  the  roots  of  the  grafs  of  the  faid  hillocks,  and 
laying  a  clod  of  earth  over  the  bottle  :  but  if  you  would 
preferve  them  above  a  month,  put  them  into  a  large 
runnet,  which  has  been  firft  walhed  with  water  and 
honey  on  the  iiifide,  and  then  you  may  preferve  them 
three  months :  but  the  beft  time  to  make  ufc  of  them, 
is  when  they  Iwarm,  which  is  generally  about 
the  latter  end  of  'July,  and  the  beginning  of 
AugiiJ}. 

I'liis  fort  of  fifh,  in  a  warm  day,  rarely  rcfufes  a  fly 
at  the  top  of  the  water ;  but  remember  when  you 
fifh  under  water  tor  him,  it  is  beff  to  be 
within  a  handful,  or  fometimes  more,  of  the 
ground. 

But  if  you  would  find  dace  or  dare  in  winter,  then, 
about  All-hoUiw-tieie,  wherever  you  fei  heaths,  or  fandy 
grounds  plowing  up,  follow  the  plough,  and  you  will 
find  a  white  worm,  with  a  red  head,  as  big  as  the  top  of 
a  man's  little  finger,  very  foft ;  that  is  nothing  but  the 
fpawn  of  a  beetle;  gather  thefe,  and  put  them  into  a 
veffel,  with  fome  of  the  earth  from  whence  they  were 
taken,  and  you  may  keep  them  ail  the  winter  for  an  ex- 
cellent bait. 

DAFPLE-BLACK,  is  a  black  horfe,  that  in  his 
black  Ikin  or  hair  has  fpots  and  marks  which  ace 
yet  blacker,  and  more  Ihining,  than  the  refi:  of  the 
ikin. 

When  bay  horfes  have  marks  of  a  dark  bay,  we  call 
them  dapple  bays. 

DA  1  -NET.  A  net  generally  ufed  for  taking  fuch 
fmall  birds  as  play  in  the  air,  and  will  (loop  either  to 
prey,  gig,  or  the  like  ;  as  larks,  "linnets,  buntings,  &c. 
The  time  ol  the  year  tor  ulnig  this  net,  is  from  Auguji 
to  ISovembcr;  and  the  beft  time  is  very  early  in  the 
morning  :  and  it  is  to  be  obfcived,  that  the  milder  the 
air,  and  the  brighter  the  fun  is,  the  better  will  be  the 
fport,  and  of  lunger  continuance.  The  ph'ce  where 
this  net  fliould  be  laid,  ought  to  be  plain  champagne, 
either  on  (hort  Ihibbles,  green  lays,  or  flat  meadows, 
near  corn  fields,  and  loniewhat  remote  from  lOWHs  and 
villages  :  yoii  rnult  be  fure  to  let  your  net  he  clofe  to 
the  ground,  that  the  birds  creep  not  out  and  make  their 
elcape. 

1  he  fafhion  of  this  net  isdefcribed  in  Plate  V.  Fig.  i. 
It  is  made  of  a  fine  packthicad,  with  a  fmall  me(h.  not 
exceeding  half  an  inch  fquare  :  it  mult  be  three  hithom 
long,  and  but  one  broad  ;  the  Ihapc  is  like  the  Crow  net, 
and  it  mull  be  verged  about  utter  the  fame  r.ianncr, 
with  a  imall  but  ftrong  cord,  and  tfie  two  ends  ex- 
tended   upon  two  fmall,   long  poles,    fuitable    to   the 
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breadth  of  the  net,  with  four  ftakes,  tail-nrings,  and 
dvawing-lines. 

This  net  is  compofed  of 'two,  which  miiftbe  ex- 
aflly  alike  ;  and  are  to  be  laid  oppofite  to  each  other, 
fo  even  and  clofe,  that  when  they  are  drawn 
and  pulled  over,  the  fii'xs  muft  meet  and  touch 
each  other. 

You  muft  ftake  thi?  net  down  with  il:rong  flakes, 
very  ftifFon  their  lines,  fo  that  you  may  with  a  nimble 
twitch  call  them  to  and  fro  at  pleafure  ;  then  fallen 
your  drawing  cords,  or  hard-lines  (of  which  there 
muft  be  a  dozen  at  leaft,  and  each  two  yards  long) 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  foremofl  ftaves :  and  lo 
extend  them  of  fuch  a  ftraitnels,  that  with  a  lit- 
tle flrength  they  may  raife  up  the  nets,  and  caft 
them  over. 

Your  net  being  thus  laid,  place  your  gigs,  or  playing 
wantons,  about  twenty  or  thirty  paces  beyond,  and  as 
much  on  this  fide  your  nets;  thefe  gigs  mufl  be  taft- 
encd  to  the  tops  oilong  poles,  and  turned  into  the 
wind,  fo  as  they  may  play  to  make  a  noife  therein. 
Thefe  gigs  are  a  fort  ot  toys  made  of  long  goofe-fea- 
thers,  like  fliuttle-cocks,  and  with  little  fmall  tunnels 
of  wood,  running  in  broad  and  flat  fwan  quills,  made 
round,  like  a  fmall  hoop  ;  and  fo  with  longer  firings 
laltened  to  the  pole,  will,  with  any  fmall  wind  or  air, 
move  after  fuch  manner,  that  birds  will  come  in  great 
flocks  to  play  about  them. 

When  you  have  placed  your  gigs,  then  place  your 
dale  ;  which  is  a  fmall  flake  of  wood,  to  prick  down  in 
the  earth,  having  in  it  a  mortice-hole,  in  which  a  fmall, 
long  and  flender  piece  of  wood,  about  two  feet  long,  is 
faflened,  fo  as  it  may  move  up  and  down  at  pleafure  : 
and  fallen  to  this  longer  llick,  a  fmall  line,  which  run- 
ning through  a  hole  in  the  aforefaid  flick,  and  fo  com- 
ing up  to  the  place  where  you  are  to  fit,  you  may, 
by  drawing  the  line  up  and  down  with  your  right  hand, 
raife  up  the  longer  IHck  from  the  groiind,  as  you 
lee  occafion. 

Faflen  a  live  lark,  or  fuch  like  bird,  to  this  longer 
flick,  which  with  the  line  making  it  to  ftir  up  and 
down  by  your  pulling,  will  entice  the  birds  to  come  to 
your  net. 

There  is  another  (laic,  or  enticement,  to  draw  on 
thefe  birds,  called  a  looking-glafs  ;  {fee  Article  LarkJ 
■which  is  a  round  flake  of  wood,  as  big  as  a  man's  arm, 
made  very  fharp  at  the  end,  to  thru  ft  it  into  the  ground  : 
they  make  it  very  hollow  in  the  upper  part,  above  five 
fingers  deep;  into  which  hollow  they  place  a  three 
fquare  piece  of  wood,  about  a  foot  long,  and  each  two 
inches  broad,  lying  upon  the  top  ot  the  ftake,  and  go- 
ing with  a  foot  in  the  hollownefs  :  which  laid  loot  muft 
have  a  great  knob  at  .the  top,  and  anotiier  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  a  deep  fliiidtrnefs  between,  to  which  llender- 
ncls  y(  u  aie  lo  fallen  a  fmall  packthread,  which  run- 
ning through  a  hole  in  the  fide  of  the  ftake,  muft  come 
up  to  the  place  wlicrc  you  fit.  The  three-iquare  piece 
of  wood  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  flake,  muft  be  (jf 
fuch  a  true  poife  and  evennels,  and  the  toot  in  the 
fockct  fo  fmooth  and  round,  thai  it  may  whirl  and  turn 
round  upon  the  lealt  touch  \  winding  the  packthread 


fo  many  times  about  it,  which  being  fuddenly  drawn 
and  as  iuddenly  let  go,  will  keep  the  engine  in  a  con- 
llant  round  motion  :  then  fallen  with  glue,  upon  the 
uppermoft  flat  fquares  of  the  three-fquare  piece,  about 
twenty  fmall  pieces  of  looking-glafs,  and  paint  all  the 
fquare  wood  between  them,  of  a  light  and  lively  red  ; 
which  in  the  continual  motion  will  give  fuch  a  reflec- 
tion, that  the  birds  will  play  about  to  admiration  until 
they  are  taken. 

Both  this  and  the  other  ftale,  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
midrt  between  the  two  nets,  about  two  or  three  feet 
dillance  from  each  other;  fo  that  in  the  falling  of  the 
nets,  the  ccrds  may  not  touch  or  annoy  them  :  neither 
mull  they  ftand  one  before  or  after  another,  the  glafs 
being  kept  in  a  continual  motion,  and  the  bird  very 
often  fluttering.  Having  placed  your  net  in  this  man- 
ner, as  alio  your  gigs  and  ftales,  go  to  the  further  end 
ot  your  long  drawing  lines  and  flale-lines,  and  having 
placed  yourfelt,  lay  the  main  drawing-line  acrofs  your 
thigh,  and  with  vour  left,  pull  the  ftale-line  to  fhew  the 
birds  ;  and  when  you  perceive  them  to  play  near  and 
about  your  nets  and  flales,  then  pull  the  net  over  with 
both  hands  with  a  quick,  but  not  too  hafty,  motion;  for 
otherwife  )'our  fport  will  be  fpoiled. 

You  mull  always  remember  to  lay  behind  you, 
where  you  fit,  all  the  fpare  inftruments  and  imple- 
ments to  be  ufed  ;  as  the  flakes,  poles,  line,  pack- 
thread, knitting-pin,  and  needle,  your  bag  with  ftales, 
a  mallet  to  knock  in  the  flakes  upon  occafion  :  and, 
lallly,  be  fure  that  the  firll  halt  dozen  of  birds  you  take, 
be  kept  alive  for  Hales;  for  you  muft  not  be  unprovided 
therewith  upon  any  account. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  day-net,  (the  fame  being 
commonly  ufed  by  all  birdmen)  I  ftiall  give  the  ex- 
planation of  the  feveral  parts  by  letters,  as  exhibited, 
Plate  V.  Fig.  i. 

A,  Ihews  the  bodies  of  the  main  net,  and  how  they 
ought  to  be  laid.  B,  the  tail-lines,  or  the  hinder 
lines,  flaked  to  the  ground.  C,  the  fore-lines,  flaked 
alio  to  the  ground.  D,  the  knitting-needle.  E,  the 
bird-ftale.  F,  the  looking-glafs  ftale.  G,  the  line 
which  draws  the  bird-ftale.  H,  the  line  that  draws 
the  glafs- Hale.  I,  the  drawing  double  lines  of  the 
net  which  pulls  them  over.  K,  the  ftakes  which  ftake 
down  the  four  nether  points  of  the  net,  and  the  two 
t.iil-lines.  L,  the  flakes  that  flake  down  the  fore- 
lines.  M,  the  fingle  line,  with  the  wooden  button  to 
pull  the  net  over  with.  N,  the  ftake  that  ftaketh  down 
the  fingle  line,  and  where  the  man  Ihould  fit. 
O,  the  wooden  mallet.  ?,  the  hatchet  :  and  Q_, 
the  gig. 

DECEIVE  ;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  deceived,  upon  a 
(lemivolt  of  one  or  two  treads  :  when  working  (for  in- 
fiancej  to  the  right,  and  not  having  yet  linilhcd  above 
half  the  demivok,  he  is  prellcd  one  time  or  motion  for- 
wards, with  the  inner  legs,  and  then  is  put  to  a  reprize 
upon  the  left,  in  the  fame  cadence  with  which  he  be- 
gun ;  and  thus  he  regains  the  place  where  the  denii- 
volt  had  been  begun  to  the  right,  and  works  to  the 
lelt. 

Thus  you  may  deceive  a  horfe  upon  any  hand. 
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DECOY-niRD,  a  bird  made  ufe  of  to  call  others  of 
the  fame  fpccies  lo  tlicm  :  they  arc  ufually  kept  in  a 
cage,  andirom  thence  decoy  birds  into  the  nctsorlnares 
prepared  for  tlicm. 

The  hen  partrulffe  is  the  bird  chiefly  made  ufe  of  in 
Fraud  for  this  purpofc,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
balks,  or  ridges,  where  they  fpread  their  nets  to  draw  in 
the  cock  th.it  hears  her. 

DECOY-DUCK,  a  duck  that  Hies  abroad,  and  lights 
into  company  of  wild  ones;  and  by  being  become 
acquainted  with  them,  by  her  alhiremcnts,  Ihe 
draws  them  into  the  decoy-place  where  they  become 
a  prey. 

DECOY- POND,  a  place  made  on  purpofe,  by  the 
means  ot  which  great  numbers  of  ducks,  teal,  8;c.  are 
drawn  into  a  fn^re ;  and  that  by  the  fubtilty  of 
a  few  of  their  own  kind,  which,  from  the  egg, 
are  trained  up  to  come  to  hand  for  tiie  fame  pur- 
pofe. 

The  manner  of  doin^  it,  and  the  making  the  decoy 
pond,  with  the  feveral  apartments  belonging  to  it,  re- 
quire a  long  difcoiirfe ;  but  indeed  no  particular  rules 
and  direflions  can  be  given  therein,  as  being  varioully 
made,  according  to  the  fuuation  of  the  place,  which 
muil  be  confidered  :  io  that  fuch  pcrfons  who  would 
ntake  one,  would  do  befl;  to  view  foine  that  are  already 
made  :  they  are  frequent  in  divers  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, but  efpecially  in  Lincolnjbire,  Cambridgejhire ,  and 
fuch  fenny  countries;  for  the  ground  muit  be  moift, 
moorifh,  and  fenny,  witli  the  conveniency,  if  poffible,  of 
a  river  running  through  or  by  it. 

I  fhall  therefore  only  fay,  that  the  place  where  thofe 
decoy  ducks  entice  them,  muft  not  be  very  broad,  but 
fet  thick  on  both  fides  with  ofiers,  and  there  mufl  be 
nets  at  the  top,  and  entrance,  to  be  let  down  by  the 
man  who  is  to  attend  it,  and  who,  when  he  fees  the 
ducks  all  entered  in,  draweth  the  net,  by  which  means 
they  are  taken. 

And  great  caution  is  to  be  ufed,  that  the  nets  are  not 
let  down  till  all  the  ducks  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
nets;  for  ii  any  fliould  efcape,  it  would  be  very  preju- 
dicial, for  fuch  a  durk,  or  ducks,  would  be  ihy,  and 
fcarcely  be  drawn  into  the  like  fnare  again,  which 
would  occafion  others  in  the  company  to  be  fliy 
too,  and  the  decoy  would  be  much  prejudiced  thereby. 

DEAFNESS.  The  cuftom  of  cutting  away  the 
hair  out  of  horfcs'  ears  in  order  to  make  them  look 
better,  fubjefts  them  to  cold,  and  is  frecjuemly  the  caufe 
of  deafncfs  for  a  time. 

DEER,  a  wild  bcall  of  the  forefl.  Su  Stag  and 
Hart. 

DEER-H.^YES,  engines,  or  large  nets,  made  of 
cords,  to  catch  deer  in. 

DEER-NECKS  in  Horses.    ^f« Necks. 

DEFAULT,  a  term  in  hunting,  when  the  hounds 
hive  lofl  their  prey  in  their  chafe. 

The  chief  confidcrations  at  default  are,  how  long 
the  hare  has  been  on  foot,  and  how  far  the  hounds 
make  it  good  i"  If  Ihe  has  not  been  run  half  her  time 
(as  near  as  judgment  can  be  made)  the  huntfinan  niurt 
try  expeditioufly  a  wide  circle,  changing  his  dogs  hard 
and  quick  on  the  highways,  and  fo  perfjll  in  tiying  cir- 


cle within  circle,  till  he  returns  to  the  place  the  dogs 
threw  up  at.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Ihe  has  been  drove 
hard  three  parts  of  her  time,  or  is  near  dead  run,  (he 
will  only  leap  off  a  few  rods,  and  quai,  until  one  or 
other  ot  the  dogs  jumps  upon  her.  1  liercfore,  in  fuch 
caie  the  hunifmau  needs  only  to  try  a  fniall  circle,  not 
nimble,  but  flow  and  fuie,  with  great  caution  and  care, 
for  the  compafs  being  (o  little,  he  has  no  occafion  to 
draw  fo  hafty  about  as  it  twice  as  large. 

Take  heed  of  talking  too  loud  to  the  hounds,  as 
there  are  dogs  of  fliy,  fearful  tempers,  that  will  fcar'ce 
bear  fpeaking  to.  Give  me  a  dog  of  patience  and  good 
temper,  that  does  not  hunt  becaufe  it  is  his  bufinefs, 
but  loves  it  naturally  ;  one  with  a  moderate  voice  and 
clear,  that  fpeaks  to  an  old  hound  at  default,  quick, 
but  not  noify,  and  cheriflies  him  nimbly,  very  oltcn,  and 
in  a  tone  that  enforces  life  and  courage,  and  compels 
him  to  Hop  perpetually. 

Beware  unhaunted  ground,  the  iuconvenicncy  at- 
tending it  will  be  too  apparent ;  avoid  likewile  the 
prevailing  fault  of  leaving  the  recovery  to  endeavour 
to  prick  ;  it  is  not  the  huntfman's  bulinefs,  but 
the  company  in  the  field ;  therefore  he  fhould  not 
upon  any  account  attempt  it.  For  whilft  he  is  moping 
about,  the  dogs  throw  up,  not  one  in  twenty  has  his 
nole  to  the  ground.  If  it  liappens  to  be  a  long  dead 
default,  pay  fome  regard,  huntfmen,  tothe  tender-noled 
babbling  dog  you  difregard  in  the  morning  ;  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  noifrils  may  be  fufdeptible  of  the  fcent  a 
long  time  later  than  a  Ifauncher  hound.  You  have 
faid  fuch  and  fuch  a  dog  deferves  hanging,  he  will 
open  at  nothing  at  all,  fay  you  ;  but  beware,  my  friend, 
if  it  is  not  the  contrary,  and  owing  to  his  fuperior  ex- 
cellence of  fcenting  :  for  a  hare  that  relieved  at  twelve 
at  night,  the  tender  hound  you  condemn  will  challenge 
cheerily  next  morning,  and  in  the  prefent  dilheartening 
cafe,  it  he  does  but  open,  it  may  encourage  fome 
ftauncher  hound  to  run  in  and  ftoop  ;  which,  after  a 
long  tedious  default,  he  would  not  otherwife  do. 
Huntfmen  diftiefTed,  to  make  their  dogs  try  and  ftoop 
(when  it  has  been  found  which  way  the  hare  has  baulked 
them)  have  wrung  an  old  hound's  ears  fo  cleverly,  he 
has  roared  tis  if  he  had  hit  upon  a  burning  Icent, 
which  has  invited  the  pack  together,  and  givea 
them  fuch  fpirits,  evety  dog  has  Hopped  and  tried  it. 

On  recovery,  judgment  may  be  made  from  the 
time  ihe  hare  has  run,  and  time  ihe  has  (luat,  how  long 
fhe  may  be  likely  to  ftand  ;  the  huntfman  is  never  to 
quit  the  default  whilit  day-light  and  weather  permit : 
if  the  hare  is  not  killed  or  taken  up,  there  is  no  good  rea- 
fon  why  it  is  not  hit  off,  and  it  (hould  be  a  (landing 
maxim,  that  it  is  ever  as  caiy  to  recover  a  ioll  hare  as  to 
(fart  a  frefh  one. 

By  a  long  quat,  after  a  moderate  hunt,  a  hare  often 
becomes  ftitf,  therefore  the  hunters  (hould  preis  in 
upon  the  dogs,  efpecially  in  covert ;  many  hares  are 
eat  up  by  the  hounds  fur  want  of  forming  fome  fuch 
judgment,  and  then  the  fimple  huntfman  damns  and 
fwcars  at  the  dogs  ;  whereas  his  own  dcfcrt  (hould  be 
a  cudgel  for  his  flupidity,  tiic  hounds  being  entitled  to 
every  iiare  they  hunt ;  ii  is  the  chief  reward  of  their 
labour  and  merit. 
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There   is  another  prevailing   notion,    very  vulgar,  I 
much  talked  of,  and  lefs  underrtood,  that  the  longer  a 
hare  has  been   hunted',  the  weaker  the  fcent  grows.     I  j 
never  found  fuch  an  alteration,  and  it  any  judgment  is  I 
allowed  to  be  made  from  the  behaviour  of  the  hounds,  | 
the  old  Haunch  dogs  will  be  found  to  rate  on,  towards  the 
conclufionofthehunt,  with  additional  vigour,  not  from 
decay  of  Icent,  but  the  contrary  ;  whence  they  become, 
every  inch  they  go,    more  (enfible  of  their  near  ap- 
proach to  the  hare,  than  all  the  hunters  in  the  field. 

But  fhould  it  be  maintained,  the  fmell  does  really 
decreafe,  the  more  a  hare  is  prefled,  what  can  it  be 
owing  to  ?  To  lay  it  down  as  fadt,  without  offering 
lome  rcafon,  is  certainly  a  very  arbitrary  determina- 
tion. Is  it  becaufe  Hie  is  run  out  of  wind  ?  If  that  is 
allowed,  cafuifts,  who  maintain  hounds  hunt  the  toot,  I 
muft  give  up  the  argument.  For  what  reafon  can  be 
afhgned  why  a  hare's  feet,  immediately  before  her 
death,  do  not  leave  as  Itrong  and  equal  fcent  as  at 
ftarting. 

Hares,  or  other  creatures,  hard  run,  perform  then- 
infpiration  and  expiration  very  quick,  at  leaft  fix  tunes 
in  proportion  for  once  they  othei  wife  would,  if  cool 
and  not  urged.  Now,  if  fix  expirations,  under  fevere 
purfuit,  are  equal  to  one,  when  a  hare  is  juft  ftarted, 
what  difference  can  there  be  in  the  fcent  ? 

It  may  be  alledged,  the  fcent  lies  ftronger  at  the  firft, 
becaufe  it  makes  its  return  from  a  full  flomach,  or  that 
at  ftarting  the  lungs  having  not  fuffered  much  from 
diftendon,  fhe  breathes  free,  which  running  low  to  the 
earth,  intermixes  better  with  the  herbage.  On  the 
other  hand,  that'a  hare  long  hunted  runs  high,  and  of 
courfe  emits  her  breath  farther  off  from  the  furface, 
therefore  more  liable  to  be  fooner  feparated,  and  over- 
come by  wind  and  air. 

To  the  firltpart  1  anfwer,  the  fafter  a  hare  runs,  the 
longer  fhe  ftretches ;  and  the  lower  fhe  lies  to  the 
ground,  the  farther  the  hounds  are  behind  ;  and  her 
breath  (though  expired  ever  io  free)  remains  a  long 
time,  in  propordon  to  the  diflance  before  the  dogs  come 
up  to  enjoy  it. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  hard-hunted  hare  makes  her 
ftretches  fhorter,  which  brings  her  body  naturally  more 
upright  and  high  from  the  furface,  and  the  fcent  here- 
by is  mors  liable  to  be  fooner  overcome  by  wind  and 
•weather.  But  then  as  fhe  breathes  quick  in  proportion, 
and  fhortens  her  pace  in  a  fenfible  degree,  the  hounds, 
fo  much  as  fhe  Ihortens,  fo  much  do  they  haften,  be- 
ing drawn  on  by  increafing  fcent,  even  until  madam 
feels  them  at  her  heels.  , 

Another  reafon,  more  natural  and  eafy  than  either 
of  the  aforefaid,  why  a  hare,  towards  the  end  of  the 
hunt,  is  often  difficult  to  be  killed,  is,  that  if  Ihe  holds 
her  circuit,  fhe  confines  her  works  in  a  much  fhorter 
compafs,  doubles  here  and  there  over  and  over  ;  fhifts, 
redoubles,  and  tries  all  places  for  relt  and  fecurity, 
making  a  great  deal  of  foiling  in  a  little  fpacc,  which 
variety  ol  equal  fcent  puzzles  the  dogs  exceedingly. 
DEMI-VOLT.     See  Volt. 

DLSULTOR.  A  vaulter  or  leapcr,  who,  leading 
one  horlc  by  the  biidle,  and  riding  another,  jumped 
Uom  the  back  of  one  to  the  other/as  the  ancient  euftom 


was  after  they  had  run  feveral  courfes  or  heats.  This 
pradfice  required  great  dexterity,  being  performed  be- 
fore the  ufe  of  either  faddles  or  Itirrups.  The  eullom 
was  praftifed  in  the  army,  when  necefTity  required  it ; 
but  chiefly  among  the  Numidiam,  who  always  carried 
two  horfes,  at  leaft,  with  them  for  that  purpofe, 
changing  them  as  they  tii'ed.  The  HufTars  have  (till 
fome  remains  of  it ;  and  we  now  fee  the  moft  dexter-  . 
ous  feats  of  this  kind,  that  perfiaps  were  ever  known 
in  any  age  or  nation,  performed  by  our  countrymen, 
Mr.  AsTLEV,  Mr.  Hughes,  isc. 

DEVUIDER,  a  term  in  the  academies,  applied  to 
a  horfe,  that  in  working  upon  volts,  makes  his  fhoul- 
ders  go  too  fad  for  the  croup  to  follow;  fo  that  inflead 
of  going  upon  two  treads,  as  he  ought,  he  endeavours 
to  go  only  upon  one  :  which  comes  from  the  relilfance 
he  makes  in  defending  againft  the  heels,  or  from  the 
fault  of  the  horfeman,  that  is  too  hall}-  with  his  hand. 
See  Hasten. 

DIABETES,  or  involuntary  difcharge  of  urine. 
A  diabetes  is,  when  a  horfe  piffes  thin  and  pale 
urine,  and  that  frequently,  and  in  greater  quantity 
than  is  proportioned  to  what  he  drinks  ;  if  this  difeafe 
continues,  it  foon  proves  fatal ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
rarely  cured ;  for  the  horfe  foon  lofes  his  flefh,  his  ap- 
petite decreafes,  his  ftrength  fails,  and  death  fpeedily 
enfues.  It  may  be  noted,  that  fome  young  horfes, 
when  they  are  backed,  pifs  themfelves  through  fear, 
and  pafs  a  great  quantity  ;  but  in  this  cafe,  gentle  ufage 
is  all  that  is  requifite. 

M  a  cure  is  attempted,  (which  fometimes  is  fuccefs- 
ful  in  young  horfes)  let  the  food  be  dry,  and  fuch  as 
requires  the  leaft  water  ;  as  mefhes,  and  corn  fprinkled 
with  water  :  and  what  little  hay  is  given  fhould  be  of 
the  beft  fort,  and  given  often  in  fmall  quantities,  well 
fprinkled  with  water. 

Make  frefh  lime-water  three  times  a  day  :  as  foon  as 
it  clears,  and  before  it  cools,  give  a  quart  of  the  clear 
water  each  time,  and  every  night  and  morning  give  the 
following  : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  finely  powdered,  an  ounce 
and  an  half;  roach  allum,  half  an  ounces  treacle 
enough  to  make  a  ball. 

If  thclc  do  not  fucceed,  give  a  quart  of  allum  pofTet, 
three  times  a  day,  inftead  ot  lime  water. 

Lime-lVater. 

Take  of  quick-lime,  that  is  light  and  but  lately 
burnt,  one  pound  ;  put  it  into  an  earthen  velTel,  and 
pour  upon  it  twi^  gallons  of  water;  lot  them  Hand  until 
the  lime  is  fcitlcil,  then  the  clear  water  may  be  poured 
off,  and  muil  be  kept  well  corked  in  bottles,  if  not 
immediately  ufed. 


Alum-Pojfi. 

Take  a  pint  of  milk,  and  two  drachms  of  alum 
finely  powdered;  boil  them  together,  until  the  curd  is 
well  feparated  ;  then  pour  off  the  thin  liquor,  which  is 
called  whey,  or  polfet. 

Any  other  jllringeni^,    except  alum,  fliovild  not  be 
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frcciv  ufcd  ;  for  by  making;  the  body  coftivc,  they  in- 
crcalc  the  difchart^o  bv  mine. 

DIAPHRAGM.     .9,f  Fleuf.a. 

DIET  OF  HORSES  muft  oi  couife  depend  on  the 
produce  and  circuinliances  ok  the  different  countries. 
The  horlc,  although  univerfaily  a  granivcrous  animal, 
yet  varies  in  n  degree,  from  the  general  rule  of  his  na- 
ture, in  fome  countries  :  amongfl  the  Tartars,  and  other 
inhabitants  ol  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  he  is  faid 
to  be  fed  during  the  winter  feafon  upon  fifli. 

The  natural  food  of  the  horlc  is  the  fimplc  herbage 
of  the  field,  grals,  and  on  that  alone  he  can  be  eon- 
flantly  kept  in  the  higlieft  Hate  of  health  and  vigour,  fo 
long  as  he  fliall  not  be  required  to  labour;  and  whilft 
he  is  employed  in  labour,  grafs  in  fome  form,  either 
dried  or  green,  feems  abfolutely  neceffary  to  his  main- 
tenance in  a  healthy  llatc.  May,  flraw,  and  corn  of 
the  various  kinds,  have  been  from  the  earlieff  times  the 
common  food  of  horfcs  ;  but  in  England,  and  indeed 
France  and  Germany,  during  latter  periods  elpecially, 
they  have  rejected  all  other  fpecies  of  horfc  corn,  from 
a  well  grounded  preference  in  lavour  ot  oats  and  beans, 
the  latter  for  draught- horfes  chiefly,  or  as  fubflantial 
auxiliaries  to  the  oats:  oats  imparting  as  ftrong  a  nou- 
riihment  as  the  conltitution  ot  the  horle  will  properly 
bear,  jue  at  the  fame  time  of  an  obrterfive  and  cleanling 
nature,  and  are,  moreover,  the  befl  and  cheapeft  in- 
door fattening  for  almofl  all  animals. 

The  fpecies  of  corn  ufually  given  to  horfcs  in  many 
cvuntries  is  barley,  and  the  bulky  provender,  ftraw  ; 
both  which,  in  warm  climes,  are  faid  to  be  nearly  equal 
in  nutriment  to  our  hay  and  oats.  With  us,  barley  is 
apt  to  fcour  horfes  and  make  their  ftale  red  like  blood. 
Wheat  is  often  given  to  the  horfes  of  the  great  upon  the 
continent ;  and  it  is  faid.w^hen  Philip  of  Spain  was  in 
this  countr)-,  his  jennets  were  fed  upon  wheat  during 
a  time  of  fcarcity,  which  gave  umbrage  to  the  people. 

There  feems  to  exift  no  perceptible  difference  of 
quality  between  the  white  and  the  black  oat,  being 
equal  in  weight  and  thinnefs  of  fhell  :  thofe,  and  their 
being  fhort,  plump,  and  free  from  tail,  are  their  well- 
known  criterions  of  goodnefs ;  it  is  equally  well 
known,  they  (hould  be  fome  months  old  when  ufed. 
New  beans  are  improper  for  horfes,  fwelling  in  their 
maw,  and  griping  them  in  a  very  dangerous  manner. 
The  remedy  is  to  dry  them  on  a  kiln.  Old  beans 
fhould  be  fplit,  and  given  either  with  bran  or  chaff. 
Cart-horfes  have  been  near  feven  years  fed  upon  beans, 
without  finding  any  detrimental  efTcdf  therefrom  ;  but 
the  horles  laboured  exccflTive  hard.  Beans  contain 
more  folid  nutriment  than  oats,  but  of  a  Icfs  falubri- 
ous  nature. 

Grains  conftantly  ufed,  loofen  a  horfe,  and  impovc- 
rlfh  his  blood  ;  bran  fcours  and  weakens  the  entrails  ; 
both  ol  them  arc  good  occafional  dietetic  alteratives. 

Carrots  are  faid  to  purify  and  fwecten  the  blood,  to 
amend  the  wind,  and  to  replenifh  after  the  waflings 
occafioned  by  difeafe,  or  inocdinate  labour.  Some 
have  been  acculiomed  to  uie  them  for  years,  in  all 
forms,  and  to  all  defcriptions  of  horfes.  They  are 
either  given  in  fpring  ancl  autumn,  to  liigh-fcd  horfes, 
as  a  change  of  diet,  at  the  rale  of  one  feed  per  day,  in 


lieu  of  a  feed  of  corn,  or  as  full  fubfillence  toothers. 
They  ought  to  be  wafhcd  clean,  and,  it  large,  cut 
into  flat  and  fizcable  pieces.  They  are  occafionally  to 
be  purchafed  in  the  London  markets,  at  a  price  (uffi- 
ciently  moderate  for  horfe  food,  perhaps  at  ten-pence 
per  bulliel.  The  quantity  for  a  feed  is  from  half  a  peck 
to  a  peck. 

TIic  orderly  periods  of  feedintr  with  corn,  in  this 
country,  are  morning,  noon,  andnipht;  the  quantities 
each  time  either  a  quarter,  or  halt  a  peck,  with,  or 
witliout,  about  twohandfuls  of  beans,  according  to  the 
horfe's  ftate  of  body.  Much  greater  care  than  is  com- 
mon, ought  to  be  had  to  lifting  the  oats  clean  from  duft, 
and  dung  of  mice.  Water  fhould  be  allowed  wiiiiout 
fail  twice  a  day  How  well  foever  a  horfo  may  (hilt, 
with  little  or  no  water,  whilll  abroad  and  feeding  upon 
fucciilent  meat,  it  is  indifpenfible  to  him  in  the  Oable; 
and  offtimes  much  mifchief  enfues  from  its  being  with- 
held :  coflivenefs,  inflammation,  gripes,  and  the  vari- 
ous confcquent  morbid  derivatives  ;  perpetual  longing, 
and  the  danger  of  excefs  upon  every  opportunity. 

The  well-known  ufc  of  hay  is  to  dilate  the  body  of 
the  horfe,  to  fatisfy  his  appetite  with  bulk  and  quantity, 
as  corn  docs  with  compad  and  folid  nutriment.  Eng- 
lilh  hay,  the  beft  in  the  world,  it  is  true,  contains 
great  nourifliment,  and  will  keep  a  horfe,  and  even 
fat  him  ;  but  he  is  unable  to  labour  upon  hay  alone, 
and  Bracken  obferves,  that  it  injures  the  fight  of 
horfes  to  keep  them  fo,  in  particular  it  fuddenly  taken 
from  good  keep  and  full  feeding.  Hard  upland  hay  is 
the  proper  kind  for  nags  and  coach-horfes,  and  it  ought 
to  be  of  fine  colour,  fragrant  fmell,  and  full  of  flower. 
Clover  hay,  and  that  of  the  artificial  graffes  in  general, 
from  its  grofTncfs,  is  appropriate  to  cart-horfes.  With- 
out attempting  to  afcertain  the  precife  quantity,  it  may 
be  faid,  that  hay  (hould  be  given  as  often  as  a  horfe 
has  a  keen  appetite  for  it ;  but  great  care  fhould  be 
taken,  that  fo  much  be  never  allowed  at  once,  that  he 
leave,  and  blow  upon  it.  There  lies  the  fecret,  even 
in  tatting  animals  to  profit ;  a  thing  not  fo  otten  done 
as  fuppofed.  At  night  a  conliderable  quantity  of  hay  is 
left  in  the  rack,  abfolutely  neceffary,  no  doubt,  to 
hard-working  horfes,  whofe  moft  kifure  time  for  feed- 
ing is  the  night ;  of  the  propriety  of  the  meafure,  for 
horfes  kept  in  a  flate  of  luxury, 

"  Fading  is  nature's  fcavenger. 
The  ancients,  according  to  Xenophon,  fed  their 
horfes  but  twice  a  day  ;  the  modern  Turks,  Arabians, 
and  Moors,  feed  only  once  with  coin,  that  is,  barley; 
or  as  fome  afTert,  only  once  in  twtnty-four  hours, 
when  they  allow  three  or  four  pounds  of  barley,  feed- 
ing in  the  interval  with  flraw,  but  very  little  hay, 
which  in  thofe  countries  is  hard  to  be  procured.  Ca- 
MERARius,  who  really  feems  to  have  dcferved  to  ride 
a  good  horfc,  from  his  liberal  manner' of  feeding,  di- 
retls  fix  double  pugils,  or  handfuls  of  oats,  or  barley, 
to  be  adminiffercd  three  times  a  day,  the  lall,  or  night- 
feed,  to  be  fomtwhat  the  largcll.  This  may  be  elli- 
mated  at  about  a  peck  and  a  lialt/^rday.  His  daily 
routine  of  diet  is  the  following.  At  firft  going  to  fta- 
blc  in  the  morning,  give  a  feed  of  torn,  but  no  hay. 
At  nine  o'clock  give  him  a  lock  of  well-dufted  hay, 
P  2  which 
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whicli  being  eaten,  water  the  horfe ;  leave  a  farther 
lupply  oi'  hay,  iiid  return  at  twelve  to  give  the  noon- 
.  feed  ol'corn.  At  three  give  more  hay,  and  lufier  him 
to  drink  again.  At  night  offer  him  water  previous  to 
his  lafl  meal.  Vegetius  and  Blundeville  advife 
to  teed  a  horfe  in  fmall  portions  at  a  time,  particularly 
with  the  coarfe  and  rough  garbage,  which  it  is  the 
cuflom  to  give  to  cart  horfes,  leO,  by  filling  them- 
felves  too  iuddenly  and  greed;  ■,  digeliion  be  imped- 
ed, md  iurfeit  enlue.  AfTuredly,  wc  have  littie  fault 
to  find  with  the  old  writers  in  this  important  refpect. 

DIGGlNCi  A  BADGER,  is  diflodging  or  raifing 
him  out  of  the  earth. 

DIMNESS  OF  SIGHT,  a  difordcr  in  horfes,  pro- 
ceeding from  btood-fliotten  eyes.  If  the  ball  of  the 
eye  be  found,  the  cure  is  effe<iled  by  keeping  the  horfe 
warm,  with  a  hood  of  hnen  cloth  fitted  to  his  head, 
and  anointing  the  eye- lids  twice  a  day,  with  a  compo- 
lition  of  fugar-candy,  honey,  and  white  role- water.  In 
two  or  three  days  the  eyes  will  be  well  again  ;  after 
which,  the  creatuie  Ihould  be  blooded.  In  this  difor- 
der  you  ought  by  no  means  to  clip  or  meddle  with  the 
bladders  on  any  part  ol  the  eye. 

DISARMING  THE  Lips  of  a  Horse,  is  the  pre- 
venting them  from  taking  off"  the  true  preffure  or  appui 
of  the  mouth,  when  they  happen  to  be  fo  large  as  to 
cover  the  bars. 

DISARM  ;  to  difarm  the  lips  of  a  horfe,  is  to  keep 
them  fubjeft,  and  out  from  above  the  bars,  when  they 
are  fo  large  as  to  cover  the  bars,  and  prevent  the  true 
preffure,  or  appui  of  the  mouth,  by  bearing  up  the  bitt, 
and  fo  hindering  the  horfe  from  feeling  the  effeds  of  it 
upon  the  bars. 

Give  your  horfe  a  bitt  with  a  cannon  croup  or  cut, 
which  will  difarm  his  lips  ;  or  elfe  put  the  olives  upon 
inm,  which  will  have  the  fame  effetf. 

Jo  DISGORGE,  is  to  difcufs,  or  difperfe  an  inflam- 
mation or  fwelling.     Hence  they  fay, 

Your  horfe's  legs  are  gorged,  or  fwelled;  you  mufl. 
walk  him  out  to  difgorge  them. 

DISUNITE  :  a  horfe  is  faid  to  difunite,  that  drags 
his  haujiches,  that  gallops  falfe,  or  upon  an  ill  foot.  Sie 
Gallop  False. 

DOCK,  (or  Trouflequeve)  is  a  large  cafe  of  leather, 
as  long  as  the  dock  of  a  horfe's  tail,  which  ferves  as  a 
cover  to  the  tail  of  leaping  horfes  ;  and  is  made  fall  by 
f\raps  to  the  crupper,  having  leather  thongs  that  pafs 
between  the  thighs,  and  along  tlie  flanks  to  the  faddle- 
If  raps,  in  order  to  keep  the  tail  tight,  to  hinder  it  from 
whiiking  about,  to  make  the  horfe  appear  broader  at 
the  croup. 

DOCK,  (with  Hunters)  the  flefliy  part  of  a  boar's 
chine,  between  the  middle  and  the  buttock :  alfo,  the 
Hump  of  a  bead's  tail. 

DOCKING  HORSES.    J"^.  Curtailing. 

DOCK-PIECE  Ol-  A  Horse,  Ihoidd  be  large  and 
full,  rather  than  too  fmali :  it  a  horfe  gall  beneath  the 
dock,  greafctlie  part  every  day,  and  vialh  it  with  lait  and 
water,  or  good  brandy,  but  the  latter  is  the  moll  effec- 
tual remedy,  if  the  horfe  will  endure  it. 

DOGS  ;  a  dog  is  a  domeftic  animal,  made  ufe  of  for 
the  guard  of  a  houle,  and  for  hunting  :  the  dog  is  the 


tions  and  proflrations,   as   the  only 
their  angry  mafters  v^  ho  beat   them,  and 


fymbol  of  fidelity,  and  amongfl  all  irrational  animals, 
may  deiervedly  claim  a  mod  particular  preference,  both 
for  their  love  and  fervices  to  mankind  ;  ufing  huinilia- 

leans   to   pacify 
turn  revenge 
after  beating  into  a  n;  ne  fervent  love. 

The  dog  is  the  only  animal  whofe  fidelity  is  unfhaken ; 
almoft  the  only  one  who  knows  name,  and  anfwers  to 
the  domeftic  call  ;  the  on'y  one  that,  when  he  miffes 
his  mafter,  exprclTes  his  lofs  by  his  complaints  ;  and 
almoft  the  only  one  who  can  readily  find  his  way 
home,  after  he  has  been  carried  to  a  diftant  place. 
Thefe  ufeful  creatures  guard  our  houles,  gardens,  and 
cattle,  with  fpirit  and  vigilance.  By  their  help  we  are 
enabled  to  take  not  only  beafts,  but  birds  ;  and  to  pur- 
fue  game  both  over  land  and  through  the  waters.  The 
dog,  of  all  animals,  is  the  moll  fuiceptible  of  change  in 
its  form;  the  varieties  of  this  quadruped  being  too  many 
for  even  the  nioft  careful  defcriber  to  mention  ;  each 
will  mix  with  the  other,  and  confequentlv  varieties  are 
produced  flill  more  unlike  the  original  ftock.  The 
climate,  the  tood,  and  the  education,  continue  to  make 
ftrong  impreflTions  upon  this  animal,  and  produce  alter- 
ations in  its  fhape,  colour,  hair,  and  fize  ;  and  in  every 
thing  but  its  nature.  The  fame  dog  carried  from  one 
climate  to  another  feems  to  become  a  different  animal ; 
and  different  breeds  appear  to  be  as  much  feparated  as 
any  two  animals  the  mofl  dillintt  in  nature.  In  (hort, 
thevare  in  every  thing  different,  except  the  conformation 
of  their  internal  parts,  and  that  it  is  which  diftinguifhes 
the  fpecies,  and  keeps  them  diftinft  from  all  others. 

Dr.  Caius,  a  phyfician  in  Qi^ieen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  has  given  the  following  fyfteinatical  arrangement 
of  Britifli  dogs. 

^r    r  .   r  fTerrier, 

^   I  Hounds.  <  Harrier, 

(_  Bloodhound, 
<(  Gazehound, 
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Greyhound, 
Leviner,  or  Lyemmer, 
Tumbler, 


t  r  Spaniel, 
•^J  Setter, 
o  1  VVater-fpaniel,  or  finder, 
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^       ^l  Spanifh  gentle,  or  comforter, 
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Shepherd's-dog, 
Maftiff,  or  ban-dog, 
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Wappe, 
c^  Turnip, 
^      Dancer. 


For  th(  penalty  ofjUalivg  ilogs,  fee  Game  Laws. 
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As  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  there  is 
not  plenty  ot  dogs,  lb  no  animals  can  boal^  of  a  greater 
varictr,  both  in  kind  ami  (hapc  ;  fonic  l.eing  tor  buck, 
others  tor  bear,  bull,  boar,  and  Ionic  tiT  the  hare, 
coney,  and  Iwidge-hog,  while  others  arc  for  other  ulcs, 
according  to  tlicir  various  natures,  properties,  and 
kinds;  neither  are  the  ufcs  and  kinds  of  them  (o 
general,  but  their  bringing  up  is  alio  as  eafy,  there 
being  no  great  regard  to  be  had  as  to  their  lood,  for 
they  will  eat  any  thing  but  the  flelh  of  their  own 
fpecies,  which  cannot  be  fo  dreffed  by  the  art  of  man, 
but  rliey  will  find  it  out  by  their  liuelling,  and  fo 
avoid  it. 

Becaulie  fome  authors  feem  to  lay  a  flrcfs  upon  the 
colour  of  dogs,  we  fhall  infert  in  as  fliort  a  manner  as 
poflible  what  tiiey  faVi  and  begin  with  the  white  co- 
loured dogs  ;  which  for  the  moll  part  arc  not  good  to 
run  alter  all  forts  of  hearts,  but  are  excellent  for  the 
flag,  efpecially  if  they  be  all  over  white;  that  is, 
pupped  without  any  fpot  upon  them  :  and  experience 
has  taught  people  to  put  a  value  upon  fuch  dogs,  by 
reafon  of  the  natural  inftinft  they  have  to  perform 
every  thing  well  they  are  defigned  for  before  curious 
hunters,  having  admirable  noies,  and  very  good  at 
fira'.agems :  in  Ihort,  thefe  dogs  are  valued  becaufe  they 
are  naturally  lefs  fubjeift  to  difeafes  than  others,  by  rea- 
fon of  the  predominancy  of  phlegm  in  them,  which 
gives  them  a  good  temperament  ot  body. 

A  black  hound  is  not  to  be  defpifed,  efpecially  it 
marked  with  white,  and  not  red  ipots  ;  feeing  this 
whitenefs  proceeds  from  a  phlegmatic  conftitution, 
which  hinders  him  from  forgetting  tiie  lelfon  he  is 
taught,  and  makes  him  obedient ;  whereas  dogs  that 
have  red  fpots,  are  for  the  moft  part  very  fiery,  and 
hard  to  be  managed,  by  reafon  ot  the  bilious  humour 
that  prevails,  and  cauies  this  irregularitywlthin  them  : 
and  therefore  a  black  dog  with  white  fpots  is  valuable, 
being  ufually  hardy  enough,  will  hunt  well,  is  ftrong 
and  Iwilt,  and  holds  out  a  long  time  :  he  will  not  lor- 
fakc  the  chafe,  and  wher.  you  are  beating  the  water  for 
Iport,  he  will  not  be  frightened  at  it  :  and  lalllv,  he  is 
the  more  elteemed,  becaule  thofedi {tempers  incident  to 
dogs,  feldom  betall  him. 

There  are  tome  grey  coloured  dogs  that  are  good,  and  j 
others  you  ought  not  to  meddle  with;  that  is,  mongrels,  | 
which  come  trom  a  hoand-bitch  that  has  been  lined  by 
a  dog  of  another  kind,  or  from  a  bitch  of  another  kind 
that  has  been  lined  by  a  hound  :  hounds  cannot  be  good 
if  they  do  not  entirely  retain  the  nature  that  is  peculiar 
to  them;  and  when  they  do,  grey  dogs  are  to  be  co- 
veted, becaufe  they  are  cunning,  never  faulter,  and 
grow  not  difcouraged  in  the  queft.  'Tis  true,  their 
fenfeof  fmeilmg  is  not  fo  exquilite  as  that  ol  thofe  be- 
fore mentioned,  but  they  have  other  qualities  which 
make  amends  lor  it;  for  they  are  indefatigable  in  hunt- 
ing, being  of  a  robufter  nature  than  others,  and  heat 
and  cold,  which  they  fear  not,  is  alike  to  them. 

'Yellow  dogs,  are  thofe  which  have  red  fiairs  inclining 
to  brown  ;  and  as  choler  is  the  moft  predominant  hu- 
mour in  this  animal,  fo  he  is  found  to  be  of  a  giddy 
Jiature,  and  impatient,  v,-hen  the  bead  he  follows  makes 
turns,  feeing  he  ftill  runs  forward  to  find  him,  which 


is  a  great  fault ;  and  therefore  they  are  feldom  made 
ale  ot  to  hunt  any  other  than  the  wolf,  or  fuch  black 
beafls  as  are  rarely  inclined  to  turnings  ;  they  are  too 
Iwilt,  open  but  very  little,  efpecially  in  very  hot 
weather  ;  they  arc  naturally  impatient,  and  therefore 
hard  to  be  taught,  as  tliey  are  uneafy  under  eorredfion. 
They  are  more  fnbjeft  to  difcalcs  than  other  dogs,  by 
realon  of  tliat  over  fiercenefs  of  temper,  which  makes 
them  hunt  beyond  their  ftreiigth. 

As  to  the  proportions,  fizes,  and  features  of  dogs, 
Mr.  LiCER  fays,  the  large,  tall,  and  big  hounds, 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  deep-mouthed, 
or  fouthern-hound,  are  heavy  and  flow,  and  fit  for 
wood-lands,  and  hilly  countries ;  they  are  of  deep 
mouth,  and  fwitt  fpciiders  :  they  are  generally  lighter 
behind  than  before,  with  thick  (hort  legs,  and  are  ge- 
nerally great  of  body  and  head,  and  are  moft  proper  lor 
fuch  as  delight  to  follow  them  on  foot  at  ftop-hunting, 
as  fome  call  it;  -but  by  inoft  is  termed  hunting  under 
the  pole  :  that  is,  they  are  brought  to  that  exa^tnefs  of 
command,  that  in  the  hotteft  fcent,  and  fuUeft  chafe, 
if  one  but  Ifep  before  them,  or  hollow,  or  but  hold  up 
or  throw  before  them  the  hunting  pole,  they  will  flop 
in  an  initant,  and  hunt  in  full  cry  after  you,  at  your 
own  pace,  until  you  give  them  encouragement  by 
word  of  command  ;  which  much  adds  to  the  length  of 
the  fport,  and  pleafure  oji  the  hunters,  fo  that  a  courfe 
oftentimes  lafteth  five  or  fix  hours. 

Oppofite  to  the  deep-mouthed,  or  fouthern-hound, 
are  the  long  and  flender  hounds,  called  the  fleet,  or 
northern-hounds  ;  which  are  very  fwift,  as  not  being  of 
fo  hea\-y  a  body,  nor  having  fuch  large  cars  :  thefe  will 
exercile  your  horfes,  and  try  their  Itrength ;  they  are 
proper  for  open,  level,  and  champagne  countries, 
where  they  may  run  in  view,  and  lull  fpeed ;  for  they 
hunt  more  by  the  eye  than  by  the  nofe,  and  will  run 
down  a  hare  in  an  hour,  and  tonietimcs  fooner :  but 
the  fox  will  exercife  them  longer  and  better. 

Between  thefe  two  extremes,  there  are  a  middle  fort 
of  dogs,  which  partake  ot  both  their  qualities  as  to 
flrength  and  fwiftnefs,  in  a  reafonable  proportion  :  they 
are  generally  bred  by  crolTing  the  ftrains,  and  are  ex- 
cellent in  fuch  countries  as  are  mixed,  viz.  fome 
mountains,  fome  inclolures,  fome  plains,  and  fome 
woodjands ;  tor  they  \^  ill  go  tiirough  thick  and  thin, 
neither  need  they  be  helped  over  hedges,  as  the  huntf- 
men  are  often  forced  to  do  by  others. 

A  true,  right  fliaped,  deep-mouthed  hound,  fhould 
have  a  round,  thick  head,  wide  noflrils,  open  and 
rifing  upwards,  his  ears  long  and  thin,  hanging  lower 
than  hi;;  chops ;  the  fleeces  of  his  upper  lip  Ihould  be 
longer  than  thole  of  his  nether  chops,  the  chine  of  his 
back  great  and  thick,  flraight  and  long,  and  rather 
heiuling  out  than  inclining  in:  his  thighs  well  truffed, 
his  haunches  large,  his  fillets  round  and  large,  his  tail 
or  Hern  ftrong  let  on,  waxing  taperwife  towards  the 
top,  his  hair  under  his  belly  rough  and  long,  his  ears 
large  and  lean,  his  feet  dry  and  hard,  with  ftrong 
claws  and  high  knuckles:  in  the  whole,  he  ought  to 
be  of  fo  juft  a  Ammetry,  that  wi;icn  he  ftands  level, 
you  may  difccrn  which  is  luglieft,  his  fore  or  hinder 
parts. 
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For  the  northern,  or  fleet-hound,  his  head  and 
nolb  ought  to  be  flender  and  longer,  his  back  broad, 
his  belly  gaunt,  his  joints  long,  and  his  ears  thicker 
and  fiiorter  ;  in  a  word,  he  is  in  all  parts  (lighter  made, 
and  framed  after  the  mould  of  a  grey-hoifnd. 

By  crolllng  thofe  breeds,  as  before  obl'erved,  you  mav 
bring  your  kennel  to  iuch  acompofition  as  you  think  fit, 
every  man's  tancy  being  to  be  preferred  ;  and  it  is  a 
well  known  faying. 

So  many  men,  Jo  many  minds ; 
So  mimy  hounds,  Jo  many  kinds. 

Though  I  fliall  refer  the  reader  to  the  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  dogs,  under  their  refpeifive  heads  ;  their  being 
bitten  or  flung  by  foine  venomous  creatures,  and  others 
not  being  ealily  reducible  to  an  article  by  itfclf,  it  fhall 
be  added  here :  As  when  they  are  ftung  by  fome  adder, 
or  other  infedf  of  that  nature,  you  muli  take  an  handful 
of  the  herb  ol  crofs-wort,  gentian,  and  as  much  rue, 
the  fame  quantity  of  Spanijh  pepper,  thin  broth,  ends  of 
broom  and  mint,  of  all  an  equal  quantity  ;  when  that 
is  done,  take  fome  white-wine,  and  make  a  decottion  of 
the  whole,  letting  it  boil  for  an  hour  in  a  pot :  then 
flrain  the  whole,  into  which  put  an  ounce  of  ditlblved 
treacle,  and  let  the  dog  fwallow  it,  and  obferve  how  to 
■wafh  the  bite  therewith:  if  a  dog  is  bitien  by  a  fox, 
anoint  it  with  oil  wherein  you  have  boiled  fome  rue  and 
worms. 

To  cure  the  Bites  and  Stings  of  veKomous  Creatures. 

If  dogs,  i^c.  are  bitten  by  anv  venomous  creatures, 
as  fnakes,  adders,  isfc.  fqueeze  out  the  blood,  and  wafh 
the  place  with  fait  and  urine;  then  lay  a  plailter  to  it, 
made  of  calamint  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  turpentine 
and  yellow  wax,  tiil  it  come  to  a  falve.  If  you  give 
your  dog  fome  juice  of  calamint  to  drink  in  milk,  it 
■will  be  good;  or  an  ounce  of  treacle  diffolved  in  fome 
fweet  wine.     For  more/ee  Venomous  Bites. 

Rules  to  be  objervedfor  keeping  Dogs  in  Health. 

As  pointers  and  fpaniels,  when  good  of  their  kind 
and  well  broken,  are  very  valuable  to  a  fportfman,  it  is 
worih  while  to  take  fome  care  to  preferve  them  in 
health.  This  very  much  depends  on  their  diet  and 
lodging ;  frequent  cleaning  their  kennels,  and  giving 
them  frefh  ftraw  to  lie  on  is  very  neceliary  ;  or  in  fum- 
mertinie,  deal  (havings  inlleadol  Uraw,  or  fand  in  hot 
weather  will  check  the  breeding  ol  fleas.  If  you  rub 
your  dog  witli  chalk,  and  brulh  and  comb  him  once  or 
twice  a  week,  he  will  thrive  much  the  better  ;  the  chalk 
■will  clear  his  (kin  from  all  grcafmefs,  and  he  will  be 
the  lefs  liable  to  be  mangy.  A  dog  is  ol  a  very  hot 
nature:  he  fliould  therefore  never  be  without  clean 
water  by  him,  that  he  may  drink  when  he  is  thirlly. 
In  regard  to  their  food,  carrion  is  by  no  means  proper 
for  them.  It  mull  hurt  their  fenfe  of  fmelling,  on 
which  the  excellence  of  thefe  dogs  greatly  depends. 
Barley  meal,  the  drofs  ot  w.ieat-flcur,  or  both  nu,\cd 
together,  with  bioth  or  ll<iMi d  mdk,  is  very  proper  food. 
l'"or  change,  a  fiuall  quantity  ol  greaves  Iroiu  whieli 
tbc  tallow  is  prcilcd  by  the  chandlers,  mixed  with  their 


flour  ;  or  (heep's  feet  well  baked  or  boiled,  are  a  very 
good  diet,  and  when  you  indulge  them  with  fle(h  it 
(hotild  always  be  boiled.  In  the  feafon  of  hunting 
your  dogs,  it  is  proper  to  feed  them  in  the  evening  bc- 
lore,  and  give  them  nothing  in  the  morning  you  take 
them  out,  except  a  little  milk.  If  you  (top  for  your 
own  rehefinnent  in  the  day,  you  (hould  alfo  retre(h 
your  dogs  with  a  little  milk  and  bread.  It  has  already 
been  obferved,  that  dogs  are  of  a  hot  conftitutiou  ;  the 
greateft  relief  to  them  in  the  fummer  is  twitch  grafs,  or 
dog  grafs,  which  is  the  fame  thing.  You  (hould  there- 
fore plant  fome  of  it  in  a  place  )  ou  can  turn  them  into 
every  morning  ;  they  will  feed  freely  on  it,  be  cured 
of  the  (icknefs  they  are  fubjeti:  to,  and  preferved  from 
any  extraordinary  heat  ot  the  blood  ;  but  unlefs  the 
grafs  be  of  this  fort,  it  is  of  no  effedf.  If  you  be  not 
acquainted  with  it,  any  gardener  can  furniih  you  with 
enough  to  plant,  as  it  is  a  nuilanee  to  them,  and  it's 
roots  run  io  quick  through  the  ground  as  to  injure  their 
crops. 

On  the  Mange  and  its  Cures. 

Dogs  are  fubjeff  to  tlie  mange  from  being  fed  too 
high,  and  allowed  no  exercife,  or  an  opportunitv  of 
rcfrefhing  tliemfelves  with  dog  grafs,  or  by  being 
(larving  at  home  ;  which  will  caufe  them  to  eat  the 
vileft  IfufF  abroad,  fuch  as  carrion,  or  even  human  ex- 
crement:  either  of  thefe  will  heat  their  blood  to  a  de- 
gree, which  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  mangy. 
The  cure  may  be  effe£led  by  giving  (lone-brim(toiie 
powdered  fine,  either  in  milk  or  mixed  up  with  butter, 
and  rubbing  them  well  every  day  tor  a  week  with  an 
ointment  made  of  fome  of  the  brimftone  and  pork  lard, 
to  which  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Another  medicine.  Boil  tour  ounces  of  quick-filver 
in  two  quarts  of  water  to  half  the  quantity,  bathe  him 
every  day  with  this  water,  and  let  him  have  fome  of  it 
to  lick,  'till  the  cure  beperfedled.  Or  a  fmall  quantity 
of  troopers  ointment  rubbed  on  the  parts  on  its  firft 
appearance  will  cure  it.  It  will  alfo  free  loufy  puppies 
from  their  lice.  Or  euphorb  album  two  ounces,  flour 
of  fulphur,  Flanders  oil  of  bays,  and  foft  foap,  each 
four  ounces.  Anoint  and  rub  your  dog  with  it  every 
other  day  :  give  him  warm  milk  and  no  water.  The 
cure  will  be  performed  in  about  a  week.     See  Mange. 

On  Poifon  of  Dogs-,  and  its  Cure. 

If  you  fufpefl  your  dog  to  be  poifoned  with  nux 
vomica  (the  poifon  commonly  made  uie  of  by  warren- 
ers,  which  ufually  caufes  convulfive  fits  and  loon  kills;) 
the  moll  effedlual  remedy,  if  immediately  applied,  is 
to  give  him  a  good  deal  of  common  fait  ;  to  adniinillcr 
which  you  may  force  open  his  mouth,  and  put  a  flick 
acrofs  to  prevent  his  (hutting  it,  whilft  you  cram  his 
throat  full  of  fait,  at  the  (auic  time  holding  his  mouth 
upwards;  and  it  will  diftolve  fo  that  a  luflicient  quan- 
tity will  be  (wallowed  to  purge  and  vomit  him.  VVhen 
his  (lomacli  is  fuflicienth  clearci.1  b^'  a  tree  pallagc  ob- 
tained by  tlool,give  liim  iome  warm  broth  ticquciuh-. 
to  prevent  his  expiring  from  faiatnefs;  and  he  will  le- 
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cover.  This  fucrefs  I  have  experienced  :  I  have  alfo 
metwitli  this  prefcriixion  :  As  loon  us  you  fii(pc(5\  your 
dog  to  be  poifoned,  give  Iiim  a  cotnmon  Ipoonliil  oJ 
the  oil  of  Engiijh  pitch,  if  a  large  liog,  or  in  proportion 
if  klTcr;  which,  'tis  faid,  will  carry  off  the  malignity 
of  the  poifiin  the  fame  day.  But  of  this  medicine  1 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  makmg  trial. 

7s  dcj}r(rj  IVonm  in  Dogs. 

Dogs  are  very  frequently  troubled  with  worms ;  but 
more  particularly  whilft  they  are  young :  any  thing 
bitter  is  fo  naulcous  to  thefe  worms,  that  they  are  very 
often  voided  by  taking  tw'oor  three  purges  of  aloes,  or 
(which  is  the  fainc  thing)  Scots  pills,  four  or  five  being 
a  dufe  for  a  large  dog  ;  this  is  to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  If  this  docs  not  luceeed,  you  may 
give  him  an  ounce  of  powder  of  tin  mixed  up  with 
butter,  in  three  doles,  which  felih)m  tails  to  cure.  Or 
of  the  herb  favin  dried  and  rubbed  to  powder,  give 
about  as  much  as  will  lay  on  a  (hilling  for  a  dole  ; 
which  will  entirely  dertroy  worms  and  their  feed. 

On  Madntfs  of  Dogs,  and  its  Antidote. 
Sti  Dog-Madness. 

Te  prtferve  the  Feet  of  your  Dogs  from  Lamcnefs. 

A  pointer  ought  not  to  be  hunted  oftener  than  two 
or  three  days  in  a  week  :  and  unlefs  you  take  care  of 
his  feet  and  give  him  good  lodging  as  well  as  proper 
food,  he  will  not  be  able  to  pertorm  that  through  the 
feafon.  You  fhould  therefore,  after  a  hard  day's  hunt- 
ing, wafli  his  feet  with  warm  water  and  fait,  and  when 
dry  wafh  them  with  warm  broth,  or  beer  and  butter, 
which  will  heal  the  forenels,  and  prevent  a  fettled 
ftifFnefs  from  fixing. 

For  Strains,  Bh/ws,  orfmall  fVounds  in  D:gs. 

If  your  dog  has  received  anv  little  wounds  by  forcing 
through  hedges,  or  gets  any  lamenefs  from  a  blow  or 
ttrain  ;  bathe  the  wound  or  grieved  part  with  fait  and 
cold  vinegar  (for  w-arming  it  only  evaporates  the  fine 
fpirit)  and  when  dry,  it  a  wound,  you  may  pour  in  it 
a  little  Fryar's  Balfam,  which  will  perform  the  cure 
fooner  than  any  method  that  1  have  experienced. 

On  Coughs,  and  Colds  of  Dogs. 

Dogs  are  very  fubjeft  to  a  cough,  with  very  extra- 
ordinary choaking,  which  is  often  thought  to  arife  from 
a  cold  or  fome  inward  difcrdcr  ;  and  I  think  it  is  often 
occafioned  by  their  eating  of  filh  bones.  To  guard 
againfl  it,  order  your  fervants  to  throw  all  fucn  filh 
bones  where  the  dog  can't  get  at  them.  But  if  the  dif- 
order  be  from  a  cold,  let  bleeding  be  repeated  in  fmall 
<jua'  iti(S,  if  necelTary  ;  but  if  it  be  wliat  is  called  the 
diltemper  m  dogs,  and  they  appear  very  low  in  fpirits, 
bleeding  is  better  omitted.  Let  meat  broth  or  milk 
broth  wanned  be  the  chief  oi  his  diet,  and  the  follow- 
ing medicine  :  Take  flour  of  fulphur,  cold  drawn  lin- 


fccd  oil  and  fjlt-petrc,  o{  each  one  ounce  ;  divide  it 
into  lour  dofes,  giving  him  one  do!c  every  other  day  ; 
and  let  him  have  plenty  of  'lean  Araw  to  lie  on.  Or 
one  Ipoonful  ■  t  honey  daily. 

D(X3- MADNESS.  A  diftemper  very  common 
among  all  forts  of  dogs ;  there  are  no  lefs  than  fcvcn 
foits  of  madnefs,  ainongft  which  fome  are  erteemed  in- 
curable ;  but  before  we  proceed  to  particulars,  it  will 
be  nccellary  to  (hew  how  it  comes,  and  what  are  it's 
lull  l'\  mptoms. 

Tlic  lull  caufe  proceeds  from  hiph  feeding,  want  of 
excrcife,  fulnefs  of  blood  and  coftivenefs  :  as  for  the 
two  firft,  you  muft  obferve  when  you  hunt  them,  that 
they  (hould  be  better  fed  than  when  they  rell,  and  let 
them  be  neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean,  but  ot  the  two 
rather  fatter  than  lean,  by  which  means  they  will  not 
only  be  preferved  from  madnefs,  but  alfo  from  the 
mange  and  Icab  ;  which  difeafes  they  will  be  fubjeft  to 
for  want  of  air,  water,  or  exercife  :  but  if  you  have  the 
knowledge  to  keep  them  in  an  e\en  temper,  they  may 
live  long  and  continue  found;  as  for  water,  they  (hould 
be  their  own  carvers ;  but  for  exercife  and  diet,  it  muft 
be  ordered  according  to  difcretion,  obfcrving  a  medium  ; 
and  for  the  latter,  give  him  once  a  week,  elpecially  in 
the  heat  of  the  year,  five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  fallad  oil, 
which  will  cleanfe  them:  if  at  other  times  they  have 
the  quantity  given  them  of  a  haz!c-nut  ot  mithridate, 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  prevent  difeafe,  and  it  is  very 
good  to  bleed  them  under  the  tongue,  and  behind  the 
ears.  But  if  madnefs  has  feized  them  before  you  per- 
ceive it,  they  muft  be  removed  from  the  reft,  for  tear 
of  an  infedion,  and  go  to  work  with  the  reft. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  difeale  are  many  and  eafily 
difcerned  ;  when  any  dog  feparates  himfelt  contrary  ta 
his  former  ufe,  becomes  melancholy  or  droops  his 
head,  forbears  eating,  and  as  he  runs  fnatches  at  every 
thing;  if  he  often  looks  upwards,  and  that  his  ftern 
at  his  fetting  on  be  a  little  ered,  and  the  reft  hanging 
down  ;  if  his  eyes  be  r«l,  his  breath  ftrong,  his  voice 
hoarfe,  and  that  he  drivels  and  foams  at  the  mouth  ; 
you  may  be  afTured  he  has  this  diliemper. 

The  (even  forts  of  madnefs  are  as  follow;  of  which 
the  two  firil  are  incurable,  viz.  the  hot  burning  mad- 
nefs, and  running  madnels  ;  they  are  both  very  dan- 
gerous ;  for  all  things  they  bite  and  draw  blood  from 
will  have  the  fame  diftemper:  they  generally  feizc  on 
all  they  ipeet  with,  but  chiefly  on  dogs  :  their  pain  is 
fo  great  it  loon  kills  them.  The  hve  curable  mad neffes 
are : 

Sleeping  madnefs,  fo  called  from  the  dog's  great 
drowlinels,  and  almolt  continual  fleeping ;  thts  is 
caufed  by  the  little  worms  that  breed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  itomich  from  corrupt  humours,  vapours,  and  fumes 
which  ai(  end  to  the  he.id  :  for  cure  ot  which,  take  fix 
ounces  of  the  juice  of  wormwood,  tw'O  ounces  of  the 
powder  of  hartlhorn  burnt,  and  two  drachms  ot  agaric, 
mix  all  thefe  toget:  ■  ■■  in  a  little  white  wint,  and  give 
it  the  dog  to  drink  in  a  drenching  tiora. 

Dumb  madnefs  lies  alfo  in  the  blood,  and  caufcs  the 
dog  not  to  feed,  but  to  hold  his  mouth  always  wide 
open,  frequently  putting  his  feet  to  his  mouth,  as  it  he 
had  a  bone  in  his  throat :  to  cure  this,  take  the  juice 
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of  black  hellebore,  the  juice  ol  fpatala patr'ida,  and  of 
rue,  oF  each  four  ounces  ;  ftrain  them  well,  and  put 
therein  two  drachms  of  unprepared  fcammony,  and  being 
mixed  well  together,  put  it  down  the  dog's  throat  with 
.  a  drenching  horn,  keeping  his  head  up  for  fome  time, 
left  he  call  it  out  again  ;  tlien  bleed  him  in  the  mouth, 
by  cutting  two  or  three  veins  in  the  gums. 

It  is  faid,  that  about  eight  drachms  of  the  juice  of  an 
herb  called  hartfliorn,  or  dog's  tooth,  being  given  to 
the  dog,  cures  all  forts  of  madnefs. 

Lank  madnefs.  is  fo  called  by  reafon  of  the  dog's 
leannefs  and  pining  away  :  for  cure,  give  them  a  purge 
as  before  direfled,  and  alfo  bleed  them  :  but  fome  fay 
there  is  no  cure  for  it. 

Rheumatic,  or  Slavering  madnefs,  occafions  the  dog's 
liead  tofwell,  his  eyes  to  look  yellow,  and  he  will  be 
always  Havering  and  drivelling  at  the  mouth  ;  to  cure 
which  take  four  ounces  of  the  powder  of  the  roots  of 
pollibody  of  the  oak,  fix  ounces  ot  the  juice  ol  fennel 
roots,  with  the  like  quantity  of  the  roots  ot  mifletoe, 
and  four  ounces  of  the  juice  of  ivy  :  boil  all  thefe  to- 
gether in  white  wine,  and  give  it  to  the  dog  as  hot  as  he 
can  take  it,  in  a  drenching  horn. 

Falling  madnefs,  ii  fo  termed,  becaufe  it  lies  in  the 
dog's  head,  and  makes  him  reel  as  he  goes,  and  to  fall 
■down :  for  cure,  take  four  ounces  ot  the  juice  of 
briony,  and  the  fame  quantity  ot  the  juice  of  peony, 
with  four  drachms  of  llavel'acre  pulvcrrzed  :  mix  thefe 
together  and  give  it  the  dog  in  a  drenching  horn;  alfo 
let  him  blood  in  the  ears,  and  in  the  two  veins  that 
come  down  his  flioulders ;  and  indeed  bleeding  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  all  forts  of  madnefs  in  dogs. 

To  prevent  dogs  from  being  mad,  that  are  bittten  by 
mad  dogs,  is  done  by  bathing  them  :  in  order  to  which 
take  a  barrel  or  bucking  tub  full  of  water,  into  which 
put  about  a  builicl  and  a  half  of  foot,  wliich  mull  be 
Itirred  well,  that  it  may  be  dilTolved  ;  then  put  in  the 
dog  that  is  bitten,  and  plunge  him  over  head  and  ears 
f  even  or  eight  times  therein,  and  it  will  prevent  Iris  be- 
ing mad  ;  but  he  fliould  alfo  be  blooded. 

VVheir  dogs  happen  to  be  bit  as  aforefaid,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  their  licking  the  place  with  their 
own  tongues,  if  they  can  reach  it  ;  it  not,  then  let  it  be 
walhed  with  butter  and  vinegar  made  lukewarm,  and 
let  it  afterwards  be  anointea  with  Vcnlic  turpentine; 
it  is  alfo  good  to  pifs  often  on  the  wound  ;  but  above 
all  take  the  juice  of  the  (talks  oi  flrong  tobacco  boiled 
in  water,  and  bathe  the  place  therewith  ;  alfo  wa(h  him 
in  fea  water,  or  vi'ater  artificially  made  fait :  give  him 
likewife  a  little  mithridate  inwardly  in  two  or  three 
fpoontuis  of  fack,  and  lo  keep  him  apart,  and  if  you  find 
him  after  fome  time  lliU  to  droop,  the  bed  w.iy  is  to 
hang  him. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  what  a  late  author  advifcs 
one  who  keeps  a  dog,  which  is,  to  have  him  wormed, 
a  thing  of  but  little  trouble  and  charge,  and  what  he 
believes  would  prevent  their  being  mad  ;  and  if  they 
are,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  prevents  their  biting  any 
other  creature  ;  for  he  alferts  tie  had  three  dogs  bit  by 
mad  dogs,  at  three  fcveral  times;  they  were  wormed, 
and  though  the)'  died  mad,  yet  they  did  not  bite  nor  do 
milchicf  to  any  thing  he  had :  and  having  a  mind  to 


make  a  full  experiment  of  it,  he  fhut  one  of  them  up  in 
a  kennel,  and  put  to  him  a  dog  he  did  not  value  :  that 
the  mad  dog  would  often  run  at  the  other  dog  to  bite 
him  ;  but  he  found  his  tongue  fo  much  fwelled  in  his 
mouth,  that  he  could  not  make  his  teeth  meet  :  that 
that  dog,  though  he  kept  him  with  the  mad  dog  till  he 
died,  yet  did  not  ail  any  thing  ;  he  kept  him  two  years 
afterwards,  and  gave  him  no  remedies  to  prevent  any 
harm  which  might  come  irom  the  biting  of  the  mad 
dog. 

But  as  there  are  feveral  forts  of  madnefs  in  dogs,  he 
was  not  certain  whether  the  effedls  were  the  fame  in 
all ;  but  his  dogs  feemed  to  die  ot  the  black  madnefs, 
which  is  reckoned  the  mofl  dangerous,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  tell  how  far  the  following  receipt  might  be 
efFethial  in  all  lorts  ot  madnets,  though  it  had  not 
failed  in  curing  all  the  dogs  that  he  gave  it  to 
which  were  bitten,  and  all  thofe  he  gave  it  not  to 
died. 

The  remedy  is  this:  Take  white  hellebore  and 
grate  it  to  powder,  which  muft  be  mixed  with  butter, 
and  given  to  the  dog  :  the  dofe  muft  be  proportioned 
to  the  li./e  of  the  dog;  to  a  very  fmall  lap-dog  you 
may  give  three  grains,  to  a  large  maflifffixteen  grains, 
and  fo  in  proportion  toother  lizes.  He  adds,  that  the 
bell  way  is,  to  give  him  a  fmall  quantity  at  firll,  that 
it  mav  be  increaied  as  it  is  found  to  work,  or  not  to 
work  ;  but  that  as  it  is  a  Ifrong  vomit,  and  will  make 
the  dogs  fick  for  a  little  time,  fo  they  muft  be  kept 
warm  that  day  it  is  given  them,  and  the  next  night,  and 
they  muft  not  have  cold  water;  but  when  it  has  done 
working,  towards  the  afternoon  give  them  fome  warm 
broth,  and  the  next  morning  give  them  the  fame  before 
you  let  them  out  of  the  houfe  or  kennel. 

The  fame  author  fays,  this  is  an  extraordinary  remedy 
for  the  mange  ;  that  he  never  knew  three  dofes  fail  of 
curing  any  dog  that  had  it,  except  he  had  a  furfeit  with 
it ;  which  if  he  had,  let  him  blood  alfo,  and  anoint 
him  two  or  three  times  over  with  gunpowder  and  foap, 
beat  up  together,  and  it  will  cure  him. 

It  is  alfcried  by  a  gentleman  that  he  has  cured  feveral 
creatures  that  have  been  bit  by  mad  dogs,  with  only 
giving  ilicm  the  middle  yellow  bark  of  buckthorn, 
which  mull  be  boiled  in  ale  lor  a  horfe  or  a  cow,  and 
in  milk  for  a  dog;  and  that  being  bit  by  one 
himfelf,  he  \'entiired  to  take  nothing  elfe :  but 
that  it  muft  be  boiled  till  it  is  as  bitter  as  you  can 
take  it. 

The  Choiceof  a  DOG  mid  BITCH  far  brtcding  good 
WHELPS. 

The  bitch  ought  to  be  one  of  a  good  kind,  being 
ftrong  and  well  jrroportioncd  in  all  parts,  having  her  ribs 
and  flanks  great  and  large. 

Let  the  dog  that  lines  her  be  of  a  good  breed;  and 
let  him  be  young,  if  you  intend  to  have  light  and  hot 
hounds;  for  if  the  dog  be  old,  the  whelps  will  partici- 
pate of  his  dull  and  heavy  nature. 

If  your  bitch  does  not  grow  proud  of  hor  own  ac- 
cord, fo  foon  as  you  would  iiavc,  you  may  make  her  fo 
by  giving  her  the  following  broth  : 
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Boil  two  heads  of  garlic,  half  n  caHor's  flonc,  the 
juice  of  cicfles,  and  about  tWLl\e  Sf'an.'/b  fhes,  in  a 
[Mpkin  that  holds  a  pint.,  tcge^hcr  «ichioinc  mutton, 
niid  nuikc  broth  ol  it;  and  give  ot  (his  to  ihc  bitch  two 
or  three  limes,  and  ihe  will  not  fjii  tii  prow  pn  iid,  and 
the  hune  jottagei;iv  n  to- the  dog  will  make  him  inclin- 
able to  copiiUiiun. 

Aher  your  bitch  has  been  lined  and  is  with  pi'ppj', 
vou  muft  not  let  her  hunt,  tor  that  will  be  the  way  to 
make  her  call  her  whelps  :  but  let  her  walk  up  and 
down  unconhiied  in  tlie  houfe  and  court ;  never  lock- 
ing her  up  in  her  kennel  ;  lor  (he  is  then  impatient  of 
food,  and  theiclore  you  muft  give  her  foine  hot  broth 
once  a  day- 

If  )ou  would  fpay  your  hitch,  it  muft  be  done  before* 
flie  has  ever  had  a  litter  of  whelps ;  and  in  fpaying  her 
take  not  away  all  the  roots  and  ff rings  of  the  veins:  for 
if  you  do  it  will  much  prejudice  her  reins,  and  hinder 
her  fwifinefs  ever  after  :  but  by  leaving  fome  be- 
hind, it  will  make  her  much  the  llrongcr  and  more 
hardy. 

But  by  no  means  fpay  her  while  flie  is  proud, 
for  that  will  endanger  her  life:  but  you  may  do  it 
fifteen  days  after;  but  the  bell  time  of  all  is  when  the 
whelps  are  ihaped  within  her.  Fer  m'.re  fee  Pointer, 
Gkeyhoun'd,  Spakiel,  <Jc. 

DOG-DRAW  (in  the  foreft  lawj  a  term  ufed  when 
a  man  is  found  drawing  afrer  a  deer  by  the  fcent 
ot  a  hound,  which  he  leads  in  his  hand.  6'^eBACK- 
Berond. 

DOLE  FISH.  That  fifh  which  the  fifhermen,  em- 
ployed annually  in  the  i.onli  feas,  ufuaily  receive  for 
their  allowance. 

DORING  lor-         XT  ^  T 

Daring     I  Clap-Net  and  Lark. 

DOTTEREL.  A  bird  fo  named  from  it's  doting 
foolilhnefs,  in  imitating  the  aflions  of  the  fowlers,  till 
it  be  catched  in  the  net  ;  of  thefe  birds  there  arc  many 
in  Lincolnflilre. 

T»  DOUBLE  (Hunting  term)  ufed  of  a  hare  who  is 
faid  to  double,  when  the  keeps  in  plain  fields,  and  winds 
about  to  deceive  the  hounds. 

DOUBLE  VAULT.     5.^  Vault.      ,. 

DOUBLE,  TO  DOUBLE  THE  Reins:  a  horfe  dou- 
bles his  reins  when  he  leaps  feveral  times  together  to 
throw  his  rider. 

This  Kamingue  doubles  his  reins  and  makes  pontlcvis. 
Ste  P(■)^4TLEVIs. 

DOVE,  Ring.  The  beak  of  this  bird  is  yellow,  its 
feet  naked  and  red,  its  legs  feathered  almoft  down  to 
the  feet.  The  head,  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings, 
are  of  a  bluifn  a(h-coloiir  ;  the  lower  fide  of  the  neck 
and  breaft  are  of  a  purpliili  red,  daflied  with  afli-colour. 
'I  he  upper  part  ot  its  neck  has  a  very  regular  and 
beautiful  white  circle,  from  which  the  bird  has  its 
name :  and  its  whole  neck,  above  and  below  this,  is 
beautifully  variegated  with  changes  of  colours,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  oppoted  to  the  light.  The  belly  is  of  a  dirty 
white,  the  greater  quill-feathers  are  dutky,  the  reft  afli- 
coloured  ;  underneath  the  ballard  wing  is  a  white 
ftroke,  pointing  downwards.  It  is  the  largeft  pigeon 
wc   have,  and   may  be  diltinguifhed  by  its  tJze.      It 


hardly  ever  flics  finglc,  but  in  large  flocks,  and  buildg 
on  trees  ;  its  lood  is  ivy  berries,  and  otlier  vcgct.ible 
matter.  They  bc^in  to  coo^j  in  Mutch,  who  tliey 
pair,  and  leave  oft"  at  the  approach  of  the  wiiitcr 
icafon. 

DOVE,  TuitTLF;  this  is  a  very  beautiful  little 
bird  of  the  pigeon  kind.  The  head,  neck,  and  back, 
are  of  the  bluiih  grey  colour  of  tlse  eommon  pigeon, 
with  a  mixture  of  brown  tinged  with  red  at  t'"e  bottom 
of  the  neck  and  near  the  rump.  Its  throat  and  brcail 
are  of  a  fine  bright  purple,  its  belly  white,  and  the  fiiies 
of  its  neck  are  variegated  with  a  fort  of  ringlet  of  beau- 
titul  white  leathers^  with  black  bales.  The  tail  isabout 
three  inches  and  a  half  long,  liav  ing  the  two  middlemolf 
feathers  of  a  dutky  bro«  n,  and  the  others  are  black  tip|)ed 
with  white  ;  and  the  end  and  exterior  fideof  the  outmoff 
feathers  wholly  white.  Its  food  is  hempfced  and  othci 
vegetable  nnitters.  It  is  very  fhy,  and  chiefly  breeds  in 
thick  woods. 

DRABLING,  IK  Anglino,  is  a  method  to  catcli 
barbels.  Take  a  tlrong  line  of  fix  yards,  which,  be- 
fore you  fafien  it  to  your  rod,  mult  be  ])ut  ilirough  a 
piece  of  lead,  that  if  the  fifh  bite,  it  may  flip  to  and  fro, 
and  that  the  v.'ater  may  fometimes  move  it  on  thic 
ground:  bait  it  with  a  lob-worm  well  fecured,  and  to 
by  the  motion  the  barbel  will  be  enticed  into  the  dan- 
ger without  fufpicion.  The  bell  places  are  in  running 
water  near  piles,  or  under  wooden  bridges,  fupportcdwith 
oaks  floated  and  flini}'. 

DRAG  (in  Angling)  is  a  piece  of  iron  with  four 
hooks  placed  back  to  back,  to  which  a  line  is  faftened  ; 
ufeful  to  the  angler,  only  to  fave  an  entangled  line,  or 
when  it  flips  ofl  his  rod. 

DRAUGHT  Horse.  A  horfe  dcflined  for  the 
cart,  plough,  i^c.  in  the  choice  of  which  for  either  of 
thefe  purpofes,  being  that  which  they  call  the  flow' 
draught,  one  is  to  be  chofen  of  an  ordinary  height :  for 
horfes  in  a  cart,  unequally  forted,  never  draw  at  eafe, 
but  the  tall  hangs  upon  the  low  horfe.  Our  Enghpi 
authors  fay,  he  Ihould  be  big,  large  bodied  and  llrong 
limbed  bv  nature,  rather  inclined  to  crave  the  whip, 
than  to  draw  more  than  is  needful  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  mares  are  moll  profitablo,  if  you  have  cheap 
keeping  for  them  ;  for  they  will  not  only  do  the  work 
birt  alfo  bring  yearly  increafe  :  but  care  muft  be  taj;en 
to  have  them  well  forehanded,  that  is,  to  have  a  good 
head,  neck,  breall,  and  fhoulders  ;  hut  for  the  reft  it  is 
not  fo  regardful,  only  let  her  bo;!)'  be  large  ;  for  the 
more  room  a  young  foal  has  in  its  dam's  belly  the  bet- 
ter :  and  be  fure  never  to  put  the  draught  horles  to  tl.e 
faddle,  for  that  alters  their  pace,  and  hurts  them  in  their 
labou  r.     See  Pa  c  k  -  H  o  R  s  E . 

Some  fa)',  that  a  horfe  defigned  for  draught  or  la- 
bour, ought  to  have  a  head  with  large  bones,  and  not 
flefliy,  that  fo  he  may  not  be  fubject  to  diieaied  eyes  ; 
that  his  ears  ought  to  be  Imall,  flraig'u,  and  upright, 
and  his  noftrils  Ihould  be  large  and  open,  that  he  may 
breathe  with  the  more  eafe  and  freedom  ;  tliat  thofe 
horfes  that  liave  their  forehc.-.ds  funk  a  little  down- 
wards about  the  eyes,  arc  generalFy  good  for  labour : 
whereas  thole  who  are  deflgned  tor  the  faddle,  ought  to 
have  them  even  and  pretty  large  ;  that  the  forthead 
Q^  fliould 
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Aould  be  always  marked  with  a  flar^  unlcfs  (he  horfe 
be  ot  a  grey  or  wiiitc  colour. 

You  inuil  fi:c  that  he  has  a  bright  and  lively  eye, 
hill  of  fire,  and  pretty  large  and  torward  in  his  head, 
having  large  balls,  and  raifed  pits,  and  never  funk, 
^\  hich  Ihews  that  the  horfe  is  old,  or  begot  by  an  old 
llallion  i  and  if  he  has  a  bold  look  it  is  alfo  a  good 
fign  :  funk  eyes  or  elevated  brows  are  indeed  (igns  ot 
foine  malignity  in  a  horfe  ;  but  thefe  fort  of  horles  will 
generally  undergo  much  fatigue. 

His  mouth  Ihould  be  pretty  wide,  being  a  quality 
very  ed'ential  to  it,  the  palate  not  flefhy,  iuid  the  lips 
thin  :  the  mouth  alfo  Ihould  be  cool,  and  full  ot  foam, 
by  which  you  may  difcover  the  good  temperament  ot 
a  horfe,  and  that  he  is  lefs  fubje^it  to  be  heated  than 
another  ;  not  that  the  mouth  fhould  be  that  which 
muil  be  molt  regarded  in  a  draught  horfe;  for  it  he  has 
a  bad  one  he  olten  draws  well. 

We  do  not  require  fine  cheHs  in  draught-horfes, 
that  not  being  ellential ;  all  that  is  to  be  laid  on  this 
occafion  is,  that  fuch  animals  ought  to  have  pretty 
thick  and  flefliy  ones,  but  hisbreafl  Ihould  be  large  and 
open,  his  fhoulders  (hould  be  thick,  that  he  may  draw 
the  eafier,  and  that  his  harnefs  may  not  lo  foon  hurt 
him  :  if  he  be  fomewhat  heavy  he  is  the  better  for 
draught ;  foi-  the  more  he  is  nearer  the  ground,  the 
more  he  is  valued  for  that  purpofe.  He  ought  to  have 
double  loins,  which  may  be  feen  by  their  being  a  little 
raifed  up  towards  both  fides  of  the  back-bone  ;  he  ought 
alfo  to  have  large  and  round  fides,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  have  the  inore  guts,  and  a  better  flank  :  you  need 
not  be  afraid  oi  his  having  a  great  belly,  provided  it  be 
not  cow-bellied,  which  will  make  him  appear  de- 
formed; he  Ihould  have  full,  but  not  broad 
flanks,  that  he  may  not  fway  in  the  back  at  his  la- 
bour. 

That  horfe  is  efteemed  which  has  a  large  and  round 
buttock,  thai  neither  finks  down  or  cuts  :  care  fhould 
be  taken  that  he  ffiould  liave  a  firm  and  (Irong  tail, 
that  the  dock  fhould  be  thick,  well  lurniflied  with  hair, 
and  placed  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  both  which 
contribute  much  to  the  dctormiiy  of  the  buttocks.  Tiie 
legs  are  paits  of  the  body  ot  a  horfe  which  are  moll  to 
be  conlidcred,  as  being  thofe  which  are  to  fupport  the 
burthen  of  the  w-hole  body,  to  which  they  ought  to 
fiiit ;  therefore  his  legs  fhould  be  rather  flat  and  broad 
than  round,  the  rouiidnefs  of  the  leg  being  a  defetl  in 
a  horfe  defiined  to  labour,  which  will  foon  ruin  him  ; 
as  for  tlie  hinder  legs,  the  thighs  fhould  be  long  and 
flcflny,  and  the  mufcle  that  is  on  the  outfide  of  the 
thigh"*  Ihould  be  flefliv,  large,  and  very  thick  :  it  is  a 
fault  to  find  them  fall  down  ])lunip  when  the  horfe 
fteps  ;  it  is  alio  a  fign  of  weaknefs  in  the  loins  or  hams  : 
however  you  are  not  to  conlider  the  hind  legs  fo  much 
as  the  others,  they  being  not  fo  fubjefcl  to  be  faulty  : 
the  fore  ones  being  very  often  bad  when  the  others  are 
good.  1  hofe  horles  whole  legs  are  loo  long  and  too 
large  lor  their  height,  are  laulty,  and  you  ought  not 
to  buy  thim.  You  muft  always  obfcrve  that  he 
ftands  well  and  ])lump,  when  he  flops  in  any  place, 
and  if  lie  docs  not,  you  may  conclutle  he  is  not 
good. 
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The  ufual  way  to  know  the  age  of  a  horfe,  is  by  hia 
teeth,  eyes,  We.  for  which  the  Reader  is  rcfeivcd 
to  the  article  of  Age  of  a  Horse,  Eyes  or  a 
Horse,  &c: 

The  nether  jaw  ot  the  horfe  fhould  be  examined 
very  well,  to  fee  that  it  be  incommoded  with  no 
gland,  which  may  occafion  the  ftrangles,  and  be  a  means 
to  kill  him. 

Something  may  be  faid  concerning  the  feeding  of  a 
draught-horfe  ;  but  for  the  (ervant  who  looks  alter 
him,  he  ought  to  be  up  very  early,  and  fee  that  the  har- 
ncls  be  in  good  order;  and  take  away  the  old  hay 
out  ot  the  rack,  lay  frcfh  in,  and  clean  the  manger, 
ridding  it  of  all  ordure,  earth,  or  loul  dung  ^  and 
while  the  horfcs  are  eating  their  hay,  he- ought  to  take 
them  one  aher  another  out  of  the  ftable,  to  curry  them  ; 
for  if  he  fliould  do  this  work  within,  the  dufl  will  fly  to. 
the  other  horfes. 

If  perfons  would  be  perfuaded  of  the  neceffity  there 
is  to  drefs  horfes  well,  they  would  not  be  fo  often  fur- 
prifcd  at  the  lofs  of  them,  for  want  of  this  care,  though 
they  feed  them  ever  fo  -vrell. 

It  is  from  the  filth  that  is  upon  and  about  them,  that 
many  of  the  dillempers  which  befal  them  have  their 
rife,  and  prove  their  deftruftion  ;  and  it  may  be  held 
for  an  invariable  maxim,  that  a  horfe  with  lefs  food^ 
.methodically  difpenfed,  and  well  drelled  and  curried, 
fhall  be  fatter,  and  more  fightly,  than  another  who  has 
more  provender  given  him,  and  whofe  dreffmg  is  neg- 
leded  ;  and  th.erefore  the  mailer  of  a  family  ought  to 
be  on  the  watch,  and  fee  that  his  fervants  (if  they 
are  of  themfelves  carelcfsj  be  not  wanting  in  this  parti- 
cular. 

Such  fort  of  fervants  ought  to  be  good  humoured, 
handy,  traftable,  nervous,  and  hardy ;  and  in  order 
to  dsefs  a  horfe  well,  they  fhould  hold  the  curry-comb 
in  the  right  hand,  and  tlie  tiorf'  in  the  left,  near 
the  buttock,  and  lightly  move  the  comb  backwards 
and  forwards  along  his  body,  and  continue  fo  to  do 
till  no  more  filth  or  dull  come  off;  and  then  they 
muft,  with  a  duil-cloth,  wipe  otF  all  the  duil 
that  lies  on  the  horfe,  taking  care  to  do  it  over  his 
body. 

They  fliouId  daily,  after  they  have  duftcd  their 
horfes,  take  a  whilp  of  flraw,  and  twilling  the  fama 
hard,  wet  it  in  water,,  with  which  they  fliould  rub  them 
all  over,  more  efpccially  the  legs  :  by  this  means  they 
will  remove  obftrufction's,  and  facilitate  the  palfage  oi 
the  animal  fpiiits,  which  caufe  motion  :  indeed  it  can- 
not be  expeded  this  fccond  diefling  Ihould  be  pradtifcd 
every  day,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  as  ohen  as  fervants 
have  any  leifurc  for  it,  particularly  when  the  weather 
does  not  permit  them  to  labour  abroad ;  and  it  they 
are  dcfcflive  therein,  the  mailer  of  the  family  ought  to 
be  careful,  and  make  them  do  it.  When  the  horfes 
are  thus  drefled,  the  next  thing  is  to  take  the  comb,  and 
gently  to  comb  their  manes  and  tails;  and  then 
they  are  to  be  led  out  of  the  flable  to  w.itcr, 
and  to  chcar  and  di\  ert  them  as  much  as  poffible. 

Mofl  part  of  ihe  difcafesto  which  horles  are  fubjefl, 
proceed  from  their  chinking  bad  waters  ;  fuch  as  ihofc 
that  arc  too  vivid,  or  too  raw,  muddy,  and  too  cold. 

To 
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To  prevent  tbefe  incoivcnicncc?,  you  muft  obfcrve, 
th.t  it  you  are  near  a  river,  you  fhoulil  in  fiimmer- 
riine,  by  all  means  lead  your  horfcs  tliithcr;  but  as 
little  as  may  be  in  the  winter,  if  you  have  a  well  near 
home;  tor  well-w.iter  fVcdi  drawn,  diir.ng  the  feafon, 
is  warm,  and  conrcqucntly  good  for  the  liorfes  :  It  you 
arc  remote  from  any  ri\cr,  and  that  in  I'uiiuner-timc 
you  have  no  other  tlian  I'pring  water  to  give  your  horfes 
to  drink,  vou  mutt  draw  the  lame  a  good  while  before 
it  is  given  them,  and  expoie  it  to  the  fun  in  tubs,  or 
very  clear  ftone  trous^hs,  tiiat  you  may  by  that  means 
corre£l  the  great  crudity  of  the  water,  which  is  extreme- 
ly injurious  to  tiiem  :  you  mull  feldom  or  never  carry 
tncni  to  drink  marftiy  water,  which  has  very  bad  quali- 
tics,  and  will  not  agree  with  them. 

Wh'en  your  labouring  horfes  have  drank  their  water, 
you  mud  give  them  tlieir  oats  in  a  manger,  that  has 
been  firit  of  all  cleaned:  the  oats  fliouhi  be  well  lifted 
and  cleared  from  dul>,  before  you  give  'cm  to  tliem  ; 
you  ought  to  take  care  to  fmell  to  them,  and  (ee  it 
they  fnicU  of  rats,  or  are  murty,  which  will  make  the 
liorfes  loath  them.  You  mull  likcwife,  above  all 
things,  obferve  whether  there  are  any  fmall  feathers 
'■among  the  oats,  which  may,  if  left  there. n,  do  the 
hai  Ic  a  great  deal  of  injury  :  the  quantity  of  oats  allow- 
ed to  each  horfe  is  fomeiimcs  more  and  fometimes  lets, 
but  ever  enough  to  keep  up  their  {\e(h  ;  and  while  the 
horfes  are  eating  their  oats,  the  fervants  are  to  take 
tlieir  breakfafts,  and  afterwards  to  go  to  harnefs  them 
for  the  plough  or  cart,  as  their  occafion  requires. 

But  before  they  do  this,  they  mud  examine  whether 
any  thing  hurts  them,  either  at  the  breall,  Ihoulders,  or 
hams ;  and  they  muft  fee  that  the  collars  about  their 
necks  be  fupplied  with  every  thing  that  is  requifite  for 
them  :  if  they  are  to  draw  in  a  cart,  you  mull  fee  that 
the  pad  upon  the  back  does  no  way  hurt  them,  that  the 
fame  fits  every  way  even,  and  that  it  be  well  fluffed 
with  hair  in  the  pannels,  for  fear  it  Ihould  be  too  hard 
upon  the  horfe's  back. 

The  horfe  being  thus  managed,  and  every  thing  in 
good  order  for  the  work,  whether  with  plough  or  cart, 
thofe  fervants  who  do  underlland  their  bulinefs  well, 
do  not  work  them  at  tirft  too  hard,  but  every  turn  let 
them  gently  breathe  ;  whereas  if  they  do  otherwife, 
they  will  very  often  find  them  decline  their  tood,  atter 
their  return  from  labour ;  by  which  ill  management 
they  fometimes  run  the  danger  of  foundering,  or  having 
their  greafe  melted  ;  and  therefore  to  work  them  gradu- 
ally is  the  bell  and  fafeft  wa\'.  When  the  horles  are 
returned  from  the  plough,  (jc.  as  towards  noon-tide, 
or  the  like,  they  are  ufually  all  in  a  Iweat,  and  then  the 
men  muft  not  fail  to  rub  them  with  a  whifp  of  ftraw  ; 
this  is  the  firft  thing  they  are  to  do  after  they  arc 
brought  into  the  liable  ;  then  let  them  prepare  fomc 
bran  which  is  very  well  moiilcned,  which  put  before 
them  in  the  manger,  to  make  them  mumble  the  fame, 
and  this  will  make  them  eat  the  hay  with  greater  appe- 
tite ;  the  bran  being  ordered  as  before,  will  cool  their 
mouths,  which  are  dried,  through  tlie  heat  occafioned 
within  by  their  drawing;  and  notwithltanding  the  horfes 
are  thus  hot,  it  is  very  rarely  that  any  inconvenience 
happens  to  them,  efpecially  if  the  water  whciein  the 


brnn  bas  been  flccped,  be  ufed  ratlier  hot  thaa  cold  : 
when  lui  h  prcciuiiioiis  are  n  't  taken,  it  is  no  wonder  the 
owner  and  their  fervants,  \'cry  often  find  tlcir  horfes 
loath  their  food,  the  drynefs  of  their  tongues  render- 
ing all  the  food  infipid  to  them  ;  and  therefore 
thofe  perfons  who  love  their  horfef;,  ought  carefully 
to  oblerve  this  method,  and  tiicy  will  find  their  ac- 
count in  it. 

VVc  daily  fee  perfons  who  pretend  to  be  well  (killed 
in  the  management  of  hoifcs,  as  foon  after  hard  labour 
as  thcv  are  biOiight  back  to  the  (lable,  never  fail  to  rub 
their  legs  with  «hifps  of  Ihav/,  allcdging  that  this  is 
ihe  way  to  retielh  and  fupply  them,  and  confequciitly 
to  clierifh  them  very  mucii  :  but  thcv  are  much  mif- 
taken  in  the  point,  tor  the  horfes  after  hard  labour,  mull 
not  have  their  humours  much  agitated  ;  and  by  this 
a6tion  they  mufl  needs  fall  upon  their  legs,  which 
will  tend  to  make  them  very  IHff  and  ufclcfs.  Tlic 
author  adds,  that  he  was  willing  to  give  them  this  in- 
formation and  caution,  judging  it  very  neceffary  lor 
the  avoiding  thoie  inconveniences  h  hich  happen  daily 
by  that  ill  method,  which  cannot  be  followed  after 
fuch  admonition,  but  b^'  thofe  who  are  obfiinate  in 
their  way,  and  will  ruin  their  horfes  :  not  that  our 
author  difapprovcs  the  rubbing  of  their  legs,  which  he 
fays  is  very  wholcfome  ;  but  it  mufl  not  be  dor.c  when 
they  are  too  hot  ;  and  they  fiiould  confine  themfelves 
only  to  the  rubbing  of  their  bodies  when  thcv  are  in  a 
fwcat,  and  let  their  legs  alone. 

Their  racks  being  well  fiipplied  with  hay,  you  mufl 
fuffer  your  horfes  to  reft  tvvo  hours,  or  thereabouts,  then 
lead  to  the  water,  to  a  river,  if  near,  or  otherwife  as  above 
direfted  ;  and  then  in  a  little  lime  after  they  have  eaten 
their  oats,  to  work  again  with  them  :  in  the  evening, 
when  your  plowing  or  other  work  is  over,  the  firll 
thing  to  be  done  after  they  are  tied  to  the  rack,  is  to 
lilt  up  their  feet,  and  fee  if  there  is  any  dcfedl  in  the 
fhoes,  and  at  the  fame  time  take  out  with  a  knife,  the 
earth  and  gravel  which  is  lodged  in  the  foot  between 
the  fhoe,  and  the  fole,  and  put  in  fome  cow-dung: 
this  your  fervants  often  ncgledl,  and  therefore  the  maf- 
ter  ought  to  fee  them  do  it. 

A  thing  very  eflential  for  the  prefervation  of  all 
forts  of  horfes,  is  good  litter,  w'hich  to  thefe  animals 
is  comparatively  the  fame  as  clean  flieets  to  men. 
There  are  many  who  fuffer  the  dung  to  rot  a  great 
while  under  their  horfes  ;  fome  through  lazinefs  will 
not  clean  their  flables,  and  othcis  fay  they  leave  the 
dung  there  that  it  may  receive  more  juice,  and  be  the 
better  manure  for  the  ground  ;  but  it  is  very  wrong 
reafoning,  to  fay  we  do  this  to  favc  five  (hillings,  ana 
lofe  ten  :  hut  yoli  are  to  underftand,  that  the  dung  be- 
ing heaped  up  for  a  confidcrable  time,  does  fo  over- 
heat the  horfe's  feet,  that  this  alone  is  enough  to  ruin 
them  entirely. 

Hence  alio  aiife  fo  many  inconveniences  to  the 
owners  of  them,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  keep 
them  in  the  liable  without  doing  any  work,  which  em- 
barralfes  either  the  mailer  to  whom  they  belong,  or 
the  fcrvant  who  has  the  care  to  dre(^  them  ;  and  this 
inconvenience  proceeds  only  irom  their  ignorance  of 
the  caufe  :  and  therefore  u  i.i  ol  tliC  highcll  importance 
Q,  2  ^  that 
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tliat  tlie  ftuble  fliould  be  cleanfefl  as  often  as  pofliMe, 
and  the  liovfcs  have  iVcOi  !i(ter  given  them;  bcfidcs, 
it  is  natural  to  believe,  that  all  animals  hate  their  own 
ordure;  and  it  is  abfurd  tothink,  that  a  horfe,  which 
is  one  of  the  cleancrt  among  them,  fliould  not  do  the 
lame. 

Frefh  litter  has  a  virtue  to  raake  hovfes  ftale  as  foon 
as  they  come  into  the  (tabic,  whereas  when  they  find 
jio  iuch  thing  therein,  they  decline  Haling  ;  and  it  peo- 
ple were  Icnlible  what  relreihment  it  is  to  a  hnrle  to 
riale  at  his  return  from  labour,  they  would  be  both 
more  curious  and  careful  to  let  him  have  that  which 
"would  promote  it  than  they  are. 

This  ftaling  after  much  fatigue,  will  prevent  obftruc- 
tions  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  palTage  ot  the 
urine  :  but  if  othcrwife,  and  that  this  fame  urine  comes 
to  lodge  intlie  bladder,  it  will  cuife  fome  inflammations 
there  ;  which  are  very  dangerous  evils  for  horfes,  and 
ot  which  they  very  otten  die,  w  ithout  prelent  reliel : 
hence  you  may  judge  of  the  neceffity  there  is  to  let  your 
horfes  frequently  have  frefh  litter. 

As  to  the  remaining  care  you  ought  to  have  of  your 
horfes,  fo  that  they  may  pafs  the  night  as  they  ought, 
there  needs  no  more  after  you  have  well-rubbed  them, 
than  to  fupply  their  racks  with  hay  enough,  which 
they  may  feed  upon  after  they  have  eaten  their  oats  : 
and  contuiuing  thus  daily  to  inanage  them,  it  will-be  the 
means  to  keep  them  in  a  condition  to  do  you  good  fer- 
vice.  If  you  would  fee  more  about  buying  other  forts  of 
liorfes,  fee  Rui.es  for  buying  Horses. 

DRAW-GEAR,  denotes  a  kind  of  harnefs  for 
draught- horfes. 

DRAVV-Nh.T.  A  device  wherev.ith  to  catch  birds, 
and  clpecially  woodcocks  ;  the  figure  of  which  will  be 
iound  under  that  article;  to  which  fomething  to  be  faid 
here  does  reter.  There  are  two  ways,  feys  a  French 
author,  to  defend  the  cords  or  lines  of  your  draw-net 
from  your  hands,  and  to  keep  you  from  cold.  Sup- 
pofe  the  crotchet  or  hook  R,  in  the  faid  figure,  Num- 
ber 2,  fhould  be  denoted  here  by  the  figure  i  ;  the 
ends  of  the  two  cords  2  aftd  3,  and  the  two  lines  5 
and  6,  were  the  cords  to  keep  the  net  extended  ;  when 
you  fit  in  your  lodge,  hold  the  place  marked  7,  very 
firm  in  one  hand,  and  with  tire  other  pafs  the  two  re- 
doubled cords  togellicr,  to  the  figure  4,  between  your 
legs,  and  bring  them  over  your  thigh  ;  then  keep  them 
tight  enough,  quit  the  places,  and  fo  with  either  of 
\  our  hands  you  will  hold  the  cords  without  trouble; 
but  you  muft  be  very  ready  in  opening  them,  and  fepa- 
rate  your  knees  when  the  woodcock  gets  into  the  net. 
See  Plate  V.  No.  i. 

Another  way  of  holding  the  net  without  feeling 
any  cold,  or  hurting  your  hands,  is  fcen  in  tbc  figure. 
Mo.  2. 

Suppofe  the  feat  in  the  lodge  he  towards  the  letter 
R,  drive  the  (lick  H  into  the  ground  ;  it  muft  be  about 
two  inches  thick,  and  the  breadth  of  four  fingers  above 
ground  :  at  a  foot  and  a  half  from  this  little  ftakc,  as 
you  go  towards  the  draw-net,  at  the  places  marked  K 
and  M,  drive  two  other  flicks  into  the  ground,  and 
they  muD.  not  exceed  a  foot  above  ground;  a  hole 
fhould  be  bored  in  theiu  within  two  inches  of  the  upper 


end,  into  which  you  may  thruff  a  finger:  take  a  turned 
pieceofwood,  N,  C,  O,  whole  ends  N  ,  O,  mult  be  no 
thicker  than  one's  little  finger,  that  they  may  the  more 
eafily  turn  into  the  two  holes  I  and  L,  into  which  you 
mult  thruft  them  :  you  muft  make  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  faid  round  piece  of  wood,  big  enough  to  receive  a 
peg  as  thick  as  your  finger,  and  five  or  fix  inches  long. 
This  piece  of  wood  ought  to  be  fixed  in  the  holes  before^ 
you  drive  the  two  ftakes  into  the  ground. 

Befides  this,  take  another  piece  of  wood,  H,  G,  F, 
let  it  be  flat  like  a  piece  of  pipe-ftave,  and  cut  at  both 
ends  in  the  torm  of  a  half-moon,^  that  fo  being  joined 
to  the  Hake  H,  it  may  hold.  The  machine  being, 
thus  made,  when  you  have  fpread  and  mounted  your 
net,  fuppofe  the  two  lines  A,  B,  were  its  cords,  raife 
them  both  with  the  fame  hand,  and  doubling  theui 
\vith  the  other  at  the  letter  C,  give  them  a  turn  about 
the  end  C,  of  the  peg  in  the  middle  ;  then  pulhing  the 
other  end  E,  on  the  fide  of  the  net,  give  the  turned 
ifick,  or  round  piece  of  wood,  N,  O,  two  turns,  and 
tallen  it,  by  putting  fome  of  the  ends  of  the  marcher  H, 
againrt  the  ftick  H,  and  the  other  at  F,  againfl  the  entl 
of  the  peg  E,  fo  that  the  weight  of  the  draw-net,  by 
this  marcher  or  trap,  will  flop  the  turned  ftick,  and 
hinder  its  turning.  You  may  by  this  device  keep  your 
hands  in  your  pockets,  without  being  alraid  of  the 
net's  tailing ;  but  keep  the  end  of  your  foot  alwavs 
upon  the  middle  part  G,  and  vi'hen  the  bird  comes  to 
your  draw-net,  flir  your  foot,  and  the  net  will  as  rea- 
dily fall  as  if  you  held  it  with  your  hands. 

This  triple  draw-net  ferves  chiefly  tor  patfes  made 
about  forelfs  ;  they  are  very  convenient,  becaufe  one 
man  can  pitch  feveral  ot  them,  without  being  obliged 
to  watch  the  coming  of  woodcocks.  See  the  form  of  this 
net  in  Plate  V.     Fig.  3. 

In  order  to  the  making  this  net,  you  muft  take  mea- 
fure  of  the  breadth  and  height  ot  the  place  where  you 
are  to  ufe  it,  and  fallen  it  to  a  nail,  in  order  to  meafiire 
off  the  fquare  meflies  ;  as  you  will  find  under  the  Arti- 
cle Net,  and  Net-making,  where  we  treat  ot  making 
a  net  that  will  (hut  like  a  bag,  which  mult  confilt  of 
good  thick  thread,  twilfed  four-fold,  and  the  melhes 
muft  be  ten  or  a  dozen  inches  broad; 

It  is  difficult,  in  great  forefts,  and  woods  that  are 
equally  (trong  and  tall,  to  make  glades,  without  felling 
a  great  many  trees  ;  and  yet  you  are  not  fure  your 
draw-net  will  do,  without  you  meet  with  a  place  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  arpents  or  more,  each  ot  which  confifts- 
of  an  hundred  perches  fquare,  without  any  trees,  and 
that  the  glade  adjoins  to  it. 

In  cafe  you  can  have  no  fuch,  you  may  try  the  fol- 
lowing invention,  defcribed  in  Plate  V.    Fig.  4. 

Pitch  upon  fome  clear  place  on  the  fide  ot  a  forcd  ; 
for  example,  fuppofe  A  D  to  be  the  foielt,  and  the 
fpace  between  the  tree  A  and  the  letter  E,  to  be  the 
void  fpace,  five  or  fix  fathoms  broad;  pitch  upon  a  tall 
and  (frai'ht  tree  on  the  fide  of  the  wood,  as  that  maikcd 
A,  lop  off  the  branches  towards  your  clear  ground, 
and  fallen  to  the  top  ot  the  tree  a  ftrong  pole,  as  K,  R, 
Z;  find  out  a  tree  in  the  wood  of  a  middling  bigncfs, 
as  that  repicfented  by  E,  F,  let  it  be  as  high  and 
llraight  aspolliblc;  when  you  have  taken  off  all  the 
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branches,  catr>-  it  to  the  place  where  your  dravr-iiet  is, 
and  making  a  hole  in  tiie  ground,  as  at  E,  tour  or  Hvc 
feet  deep,  and  fix  or  fcven  faiiioin  iliRant  irom  tlie 
cd^e  of  the-lgrcft  A,  put  the  thick  end  of  it  into  this 
hole,  lift  it  up,  and  let  it  Qand  uprigiit,  after  you  have 
firil  tied  within  two  or  three  feet  t)f  the  end  F,  feme 
bands  ofwood,  latlcned  end  to  end  to  one  another,  as 
you  may  fee  by  the  letters  a,  h,  ■:,  d.  e,  /,  ixc.  and 
then  let  them  be  kept  tight,  with  wooden  hooks  fixeii 
quite  round  in  the  ground  :  tliev  fiiould  be  nine  feet 
diltant  Ironi  the  loot  E,  and  ordered  like  ropes  at  tlic 
mart  of  a  (hip :  at  the  fame  time  care  imill  be  taken 
that  none  ol  them  reach  to  the  glade,  or  fpaec  between 
A  and  E,  for  fear  of  entangling  the  net.  You  muH  lo 
fet  your  tree  which  you  have  cut,  that  the  point  F  in- 
cline two  leer,  or  thereabouts,  towards  the  pals  to  the 
forell;  and  you  are  to  faften  the  puUy  C  to  tlie  fm..'l! 
end,  with  a  cord  or  packthread  thrull  through  it ;  as 
alio  to  the  tree  A,  and  through  the  pullv  L.  You  may 
Icav  e  the  thick  cords  there  ;   but  becaule  thieves  might 

•  be  tempted  to  deal  them,  the  bcft  wav  is  to  leave  only 
the  packthreads,  and  even  to  (horten  them,  by  tying  a 
fniall  packthread  B  to  one  end,  and  twilling  the  other 
al)out  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  at  a  place  where  they  are 
not  to  be  come  at,  cfpecially  with  climbing  up  as  far  as 
the  part  H  of  the  cut  tree  :  but  the  bcft  way  is  to  take 
■with  you  a  light  ladder,  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  by  which 
you  may  more  eafilv  fecure  your  goods. 

Another  invention  is,  after  the  flight  is  over,  to  tack 
two  cords  together,  by  the  means  of  which  you  may 
convey  up  as  many  floncs  as  far  as  the  pullies  ;  then 

■  take  a  Jfick  V,  two  feet  long,  and  clelt  at  both  ends, 
about  which  fold  all  the  reft  of  the  cords  ;  after  which 
pais  ttiem  both  into  the  clefts  at  the  ends  of  the  flick, 
and  let  the  whole  mount  up.  Thus  the  ftones  S,  T, 
•will  come  down  to  half  the  height  of  the  trees,  becaufe 
the  cords  are  tied  together  at  the  letter  X,  and  there 
•will  the  hick  V  hang  downwards  :  io  that  to  order 
thmgs  rightly,  vou  muft  have  a  long  pole  with  a  ho  'k 
at  the  end,  wherewith  to  hook  the  piece  of  wood  V, 
and  pull  it;  or  elfe  take  a  packthread,  and  tie  a  (lone 
as  big  as  a  hen's  egg  to  it,  that  you  may  throw  it  be- 
tween the  two  cords  over  the  (lick  V,  and  by  that 
means  to  pull  it  as  with  a  hook.  It  remains  only  to 
ohferve,  that  you  may  place  ieveral  draw-nets  round 
about  the  forelt,  and  even  one  man  can  pitch  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  the  triple  ones. 

This  article  might  be  thought  to  remain  imperfef^, 
without  fomething  Ihould  be  laid  relating  to  the  flying, 
or  buckled  draw-net,  by  fome  called  pantine  ;  which 
is  ol  ufe  in-all  ph.'ces,  and  efpecially  in  countries  where 
it  is  nothing  but  coppices  and  torefts,  -whofe  owners 
xill  not  allow  the  telling  any  trees,  or  cutting  of 
branches,  nccelTary  for  the  ufe  of  the  former  net.  See 
Plate  V.   Fig.  5. 

Take  f.vo  poles,  as  E,  B,  D,  C,  as  thick  as  your 
arms,  of  twenty-one  feet  long;  they  mufl  be  ftraight 
and  light,  and  pointed  at  the  tliick  end  :  faften  to  each 
fmall  end  B.  D,  an  iron,  copper,  (-r  fuch  like  buckle, 
to  ferve  inltead  of  a  pully  :  you  muft  alio  have  a  draw- 
net  with  buckles,  into  which  you  muft  pais  a  ftrong 
packthread,   that  is  even,    and  twelve  fatlwms  long  : 


this  packtiircad  is  denoted  by  the  letters  B,  G,  D,  F> 
)oii  mull  fold  it,  that  it  may  not  be  entangle!  with  the 
net :  you  muft  in  like  manner  have  a  wooden  hook  F, 
of  a  foot  long,  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  your 
implements,  to  ufe  as  you  have  occalion. 

It  is  to  be  oblerved,  that  this  draw-net  muft  be 
pitched  no  where  but  on  the  lides  of  a  coppice,  near 
ibmc  vinevLud,  in  the  highways  or  walks  in  a  foreft  or 
park  ;  clpecially  vvhen  thefc  places  adjoin  to  ftelds, 
or  open  grounds,  in  the  middle  or  between  woods. 
You  may  likewiie  fpread  this  net  along  a  brook,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pond,  and  indeed,  iu  a  manner,  ia 
all  places  frecjucnted  by  woodcocks.  You  muft  ufe 
it  in  the  following  manner: 

Suppofc  tlie  tree  L,  Ihould  be  the  fide  of  the  wood, 
or  fomc  other  place  where  you  have  a  mind  to  pitch 
yoitr  net,  you  muft  unfold  it,  and  take  an  end  of  the 
thick  packthread  which  pallcs  through  the  buckle, 
and  tie  it  to  the  end  of  the  pole  at  the  letter  B ;  pafs  a 
fmall  packthread  E,  K,  into  the  buckle  which  is  at 
the  end  B,  and  tie  it  to  the  firfl  buckle  B  of  the  net, 
that  you  may  draw  it  like  a  bed-curtain;  then  fticlc 
the  pole  B,  FT,  quite  round  the  wood  L,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  it  may  ftand  firm  in  the  ground,  and  flope  a 
little  towards  the  tree.  Take  the  other  end  of  the 
thick  packthrea.j  F,  and  pafs  it  alfo  into  the  buckle  or 
ring  D,  which  you  are  hkcwife  to  pitch  into  the 
ground,  about  five  or  lix  fathom  diflant  from  the 
wood,  or  other  pole  B,  E:  then  withdraw  feven  or 
eight  fathom.s  diftant  from  the  net,  to  the  foot  of  fome 
tree  or  bufti,  or  elfe  to  fome  branch  which  you  have 
pitched  on  purpofe,  over  againft  the  net,  as  at  the 
place  marked  F;  here  you  mufl  fix  the  hook,  and  tie 
the  end  of  the  thick  packthread,  and  then  pull  the 
whole  till  the  net  is  laounted  ;  you  mufl  next  twift  the 
cord  twice  or  thrice  about  the  hook,  to  the  end  that  you 
may  keep  it  tight,  while  you  go  to  pull  the  fmall  pack- 
thread E,  in  order  to  extend  the  net  ;  when  this  is 
done  return  to  the  hook,  unfold  the  cord,  and  fit  near 
the  bu(h  or  cover,  without  ftirring.  having  your  eye 
always  to  the  net,  that  you  may  let  it  fall  when  the 
woodcock  gets  into  it,  which  you  muft  kill  as  foon  as 
taken  ;"and  letting  your  net  readily  again,  do  as  before. 
It  would  not  be  amifs  to  put  a  "fmall  packthread  into 
the  laft  buckle  D  of  the  net,  as  on  the  other  fide,  by 
which  you  will  readily  adjuit  the  draw- net. 

Thelc  fort  of  draw-nets  Ihould  have  no  other  than 
lozenge  me(he,«,  becaufe  they  muft  glide  along  the 
cords,  like  a  bed-curtain  ;  the  net  ftiouid  not  be  above 
five  or  fix  fathom  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  or  three  in 
height.  The  mcfhes  (hould  be  two  inches  broad,  or 
two  and  a  halfor  three  at  moft  ;  the  net  ihould  be  made 
of  fine  but  ftrong  thread,  and  the  copper  buckles  faft- 
ened  to  all  the  mcftics  of  the  lall  upper  row  B,  D  ;  the 
leaver  mufl  be  made  twice  as  long  as  you  -would  have 
the  net  to  be  in  e-;tent  ;  then  having  a  quarter  more 
than  the  meafureof  the  height  you  muft  accommouate 
the  buckles,  which  being  adjulled  in  the  manner 
wlicreiti  ;hey  ought  to  Hand,  pafs  a  middling  cord,  or 
elle  a  packthread  as  thick  as  a  writing-pen,  into  all  thefe 
buckles. 

You  fliould  have  two  other  fmall  packthreads  B,  G, 
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D,  C,  wliich  you  muft  pafs  into  the  \:\(\  rnn^c  of  the 
mcfhes  of  b'  th  fides,  one  of  wliich  muft  be  faltened  to 
the  buckle  B,  and  the  other  to  that  at  D,  in  order  to 
keep  the  net  right  when  you  make  ufe  of  it;  and  there- 
fore the  two  ends  E  and  G  mult  be  loofe,  and  longer 
than  the  lieight  of  the  net  by  ten  or  twelve  feet :  this  net 
muft  be  of  a  brown  colour. 

The  draw-nets  are  ufuall)'  matJc  with  lozenge  nielhes, 
becaule  there  are  tew  perfoiis  who  know  how  to  make 
them  otherwile,  but  oiiiers  advifo  fo  make  them  as 
much  as  you  can  of  fquare  mefiics  ;  for  when  they  are 
thus  wrought  and  pitched  in  the  palles,  they  are  fcarce 
to  be  feen,  and  when  entangled  will  contraft  the  nets 
too  much  in  fome  places,  and  darken  the  place,  which 
frightens  the  woodcock,  and  -will  either  make  him  go 
back  or  pafs  it  over. 

You  are  to  obferve  concerning  draw-nets  with  lo 
renge  mefnes,  that  more  thread  and  labour  is  required, 
than  for  ihofe  with  four  fquare  ones,  which  are  made 
fooner,  and  have  no  luperfluous  meilies.  However, 
every  one  is  at  liberty  in  their  choice  either  of  one  or 
the  other.  , 

If  you  would  have  a  draw-net  with  lozenge  me<lies, 
mcafure  the  breadth  of  the  place  where  )'0u  are  to 
fpread  it,  make  the  net  near  twice  as  long  as  that  mea- 
lure.  It's  height  fliould  be  from  that  branch  where 
the  pulley  is,  to  within  two  feet  of  the  ground  ;  and 
that  you  may  comprehend  it  the  better,  confult  the 
fiiil  figure  under  the  article  WoodCuck.  The  breadth 
is  from  the  letter  V  to  the  letter  X  ;  being  the  places 
where  the  fiones  Ibould  fall,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
faftencd  at  M  and  N  ;  when  the  net  is  fpread,  the 
height  fhould  be  taken  from  the  pulley  to  come  down 
near  to  the  letter  X  ;  the  net  mull  therefore  be  made 
one  third  part  longer  than  the  height ;  for  being  ex- 
tended in  breadth,  it  will  fhorten  one-third  ;  when 
the  whole  net  is  melhed,  you  mud  have  a  cord  that  is 
not  quite  fo  thick  as  your  little  finger,  through  all  the 
mefhes  of  the  la(t  range  M,  N;  you  mult  fallen  both 
fides,  tying  the  fix  firft  mefhes  of  the  row  together  to 
the  cords  fo  that  they  may  flip  along  ;  do  the  fame  by 
the  other  fide;  thefe  two  places  mult  be  dillanced,  ac- 
cording to  the  width  of  the  pafs,  leaving  the  reft;  of  the 
mefhes  of  the  net  above  loofe,  fo  as  to  flip  or  be 
drawn  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  like  a  bed-curtain  : 
then  to  each  of  thefe  cords  tie  a  packthread,  which 
you  mull  pafs  into  the  laft  range  of  melhcs  on  the  fides, 
that  fo  you  may  fallen  the  net  as  it  fliould  be,  to  two 
trees,  A,  H  ;  a  -foot  or  two  of  the  cord  (hould  be 
fufTered  to  hang  down  at  each  end  of  the  net,  where- 
with to  lie  the  floncs,  when  you  would  fpread  the 
net. 

If  you  would  have  a  draw-net  with  fquare  meflics, 
take  the  breadth  and  height,  and  work  as  aforefaid  : 
'When  the  net  is  linilhcd,  verge  it  above  with  a  pretty 
Jfroiig  corcJ,  and  jjafs  two  packthreads  through  the 
inefhis,  on  boih  lilies,  in  the  lame  manner  as  in  that 
made  lo/.cngc  wile,  and  k  ive  alio  both  ends  of  the 
cord,  fo  tli.it  the  fiones  may  he  tied  therewith. 

13KAVV]N(J  (with  Hunters)  is  beating  the  bufhes 
after  a  fox;  dr.nving  amifs,  is  a  term  ultd  when  the 
li'jiinds  or  b'-Mglcs  hu  tht   fctnt  of  their  chafe  con- 


trary, fo  as  to  hit  up  the  wind,  whereas  they  fhould 
have  done  it  down  ;  in  that  cafe  it  is  faid,  they  draw 
am;  Is. 

D;^AWING  ON  THE  Slot,  is  when  the  hounds 
touch  the  fcent  and  draw  on  till  they  hit  on  the  fame 
fcent. 

DRAWING  A  Cast,  (among  Bowlers)  is  winning 
the  end,  without  llirring  the  bowl,  or  block. 

DRaY.  The  form  for  fquirrels  nells  built  on  the 
tops  of  trees. 

DRENCH:  is  a  fort  of  decoilion  prepared  for  a 
fick  horfe,  and  compoled  of  feveral  drugs  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Sollyseil's  Complete  H'jifeman. 

They  put  the  drench  upon  the  end  of  a  bull's  pjzzle, 
and  thrufl  it  down  his  throat,  in  order  to  recover  his 
appetite  and  ftrength. 

DRIFT  OF  THE  Forest,  is  an  exact  view  and 
examination  taken  at  certain  times,  as  occafion  Ihall 
lerve,  to  know  what  bealls  are  there  ;  that  none  com- 
mon there,  but  fuch  as  have  right ;  and  that  the  foreft 
be  nor  overcharged  with  foreigners  bcails  or  cattle. 

DRINKING  OF  Houses,  immediately  after  hard 
riding,  i^c.  is  very  dangerous  ;  and  therefore  they 
fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  do  it,  till  they  be  thoroughly 
cooled,  and  have  eat  fome  oats  ;  for  many  by  drinking 
too  foon  have  died  upon  it,  or  become  fick. 

A  horfe  after  violent  labour,  will  never  be  the  worfe 
by  being  kept  half  a  day  from  water ;  but  may  die  by 
drmking  an  hour  too  foon. 

DRI  Vh-RS.  A  machine  for  driving  phcafant  powfs, 
confining  ot  good  ftrong  ozier  wands,  iuch  as  ballcet- 
makers  ule  ;  thefe  are  to  be  fet  in  a  handle  and  twilled, 
or  bound  with  fmall  oziers  in  two  or  three  places.  6ee 
Plate  V.   Fig.  6. 

DRIVING  OF  Pheasant-Powts  ;  for  the  driv- 
ing and  taking  of  powts  or  young  pheafants  in  nets ; 
when  you  have  found  out  an  eye  of  pheafants,  place 
your  net  acrols  the  little  paths  or  ways  they  have  made, 
which  are  much  like  fheep  tracks,  polhbly  you  fhall 
find  out  one  ot  their  principal  haunts,  which  may  be 
done  by  the  barenels  ot  the  ground,  their  mutings  and 
the  feathers  that  lie  fcattered  about. 

To  do  this  you  Ihould  al  wa)'s  take  the  wind  with  you, 
it  being  ciiftoniary  for  them  to  run  down  the  wind  ; 
and  place  your  nets  hollow,  loofe  and  circularly,  the 
nether  part  of  which  nmli  be  faltened  to  the  ground, 
and  the  upper  fide  lying  hollo^v,  loole  and  bending,  fo 
tf.at  when  any  birds  rulh  in,  it  may  tall  and  entangle 
them. 

Having  fixed  your  net  go  to  the  haunts,  and  if  you 
find  them  fcattered,  call  them  together  with  your  call ; 
.■»nd  when  you  find  them  licgiu  to  cluck  and  pipe  one  to 
another,  then  forbear  calling,  and  take  an  inllrument, 
by  fome  called  a  driver,  made  ot  good  ftrong  white 
wands  or  o/jcrs,  fuch  as  aie  ulcd  by  batkei- makers, 
which  is  to  be  fet  in  a  handle,  and  in  two  -or  three 
jilaccs  twilled  or  bound  with  fi'mc  oziers,  according 
ro  the  figure.  Ice  Plate  \' .  With  tliis  driver,  as  foon 
as  \-ou  perceive  the  phenlants  gathered  togctner,  make 
a  gentle  noifc  on  the  boughs  and  bufhes  about  you, 
which  will  fo  fright  them  that  they  will  get  clofe  togc=. 
tlier,  and  run  away  a  little  diiljncc,and  tiicii  Hand  \  after 
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this  make  the  fame  noifc  a  fecond  time,  and  this  will 
fct  them  a  running  ajiain  ;  taking  the  lame  coiirlc  till 
you  have  driven  them  into  your  nets  ;  for  they  may  be 
driven  like  fo  mam'  (heip. 

It  they  happen  to  take  a  contran,'  way  ;  then  make  a 
raking  noiie,  as  if  it  were  in  their  fates  ;  and  this  noifc 
will  prcfently  turn  Uiein  the  rijiht  way. 

But  in  Uiing  the  driver  obferve, 

1.  Secrecy,  in  keeping  yourfelf  from  their  fight  ; 
for  if  they  efpy  you  they  will  run  and  hide  themlelves 
in  holes  under  (hrubs,  and  will  not  flir  till  night. 

2.  You  muft  have  regard  to  due  time  and  leilure,  for 
ra(hner>;  an.i  over  hade  Ipoil  the  fport 

DRIVING  OK  Wild  Fowl,  is  only  pra6HcabIc 
in  the  moulting  time,  which  is  in  'July  and  Avgiiji  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  done  by  means  ot  a  fpanici,  well  trained 
to  the  purpofe.  The  nets  are  to  be  (et  in  creeks  and 
narrow  places,  or  at  their  uihal  night  retreats,  and  the 
dog  is  to  put  them  up,  and  driving  them  forward,  they 
will  be  fent  immediateiy  into  the  nets,  not  being  able 
to  flyaway  from  the  dog,  for  the  want  of  their  wing 
feathers.  The  people  who  live  in  the  fens  find  great 
account  in  this  pradtice,  taking  very  great  numbers  by 
it.  They  are  ulually  indeed  poor  and  out  of  flefli  at 
this  time,  but  as  tl-.ey  are  always  taken  alive,  and 
•without  any  hurt,  the  people  find  it  very  eafy  to  fatten 
them  with  hearts  livers,  barley,  pafle,  Icalded  bran, 
and  the  like  ;  and  they  will  on  this  become,  in  a  very 
little  time,  fat  and  well  tailed,  excelling  in  flavour 
both  the  tame  ducks  commonly  kept  in  the  yards,  and 
the  wild  ducks  in  their  natural  ftate.  When  the 
fportfman  takes  the  dog  into  places  where  they  are  not 
fo  frequent,  he  may  hunt  them  fingly,  and  the  dog 
alone  will  take  them. 

•DROMEUS,  a  word  ufed  by  the  ancients,  as  the 
name  of  tiie  ftag.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  '  fwift 
in  running;'  and  the  ftag  had  this  name  as  being  fwiltcr 
than  any  other  animal. 

DROPPING,  or  Dripping,  a  term  ufed  among 
faUouen,  when  a  hawk  mutes  diredlly  downwards,  in 
feveial  drops,  not  throwing  out  her  dung  ilraight  for- 
wards. 

DROPSY,  IN  Goats  ;  this  diforder  occurs  but  fel- 
dom,  yet  is  very  troublcfome  whenever  it  happens,  by 
their  feeding  and  lying  in  bogs,  wet  valleys,  or  nioorilh 
grounds. 

When  this  appears  by  water  between  the  fkin  and 
flcfh,  fqueeze  it  up  with  yotir  hand,  and  make  a  flit,  fo 
prefs  cut  as  much  as  you  tan  ;  then  put  a  linen  tent  in 
the  hole,  dipt  in  oil  of  bays  or  fpike,  which  you  can 
moft  conveniently  get,  and  io  renew  it  every  other  day, 
that  it  may  attrad^  and  evacuate  the  water  and  humour; 
then  dry  the  leaves  of  draw  of  elder  powder,  and 
give  it  in  vinegar  warm.  Let  the  goat  in  the  mean 
while  feed  on  dry  meat,  but  very  little  water,  and  that 
warm. 

.  Dropsy,  in  Horsks  ;  the  figns  of  this  diforder,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  BoERHAAVE,  arc  a  looie  foft  tumour 
of  the  wiiole  body,  really  cold  and  watery,  in  the  legs 
cfpecially,  a  defire  of  arinking,  the  urine  thin  and 
white,  &c. 

it  proceeds  from  a  kind  of  weaknefs  in  the  blood, 
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and  the  ways  to  cure  it,  or  rather  the  figns  of  cure,  are 
only  two,  viz.  a  difcharge  of  the  water,  and  recovery 
of    the  flrenpth  of    the  blood.      Give  the  following 


Take  of  black  hellebore  frefli  gathered  two  pounds ; 
walh,  bruife,  and  boil  it  in  fix  quarts  ol  fpring  or  new 
river  water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  tour  quarts  ;  then  ifrsin 
out  the  liquor,  :>nd  put  two  quarts  of  white  wine  to 
the  remaining  hellebore,  and  let  it  infiife  warm  irf  a 
pitcher,  or  the  like,  for  forty-eight  hours,  often 
ihaking  the  liquor  about,  then  ftrain  out  the  wine,  and 
mix  both  the  water  and  it  together,  which  may  be  kept 
in  a  ftone  bottle,  and  a  pint  of  it  milk-warm  givea 
every  morning  and  evening. 

Many  horles  have  been  tapped  for  the  dropfy  with 
great  fucrefs,  lor  the  fituation  in  which  a  horfe  ftands 
very  much  favours  the  diftillation  of  the  water  through 
the  orifice  ;  but,  if  this  method  is  not  approved,  I 
would  ad\ile  the  following  purge  : — 

Take  one  ounce  of  aloes,  one  drachm  of  gamboge, 
two  drachms  ol  powdered  lafFron,  cloves  and  nutmegs 
each  one  drachm,  oil  of  annifeed  fixiy  drops,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  buckthorn  to  make  it  into  a  ball. 

Whilft  your  horfe  is  under  hand  for  cure,  you  fhould 
obferve  that  his  food  is  of  the  bell  and  moft  nourilhing 
kind,  and  that  he  drinks  as  Iparingly  as  poffible. 

As  the  horfe  advances  towards  recovery,  you  may 
give  him  this  llrcngthening  drink  : — 

Take  gentian  root  and  zedoary,  of  each  four  ounces; 
chamomile  flowers  and  the  tops  of  centaury,  of  each 
two  handtuls;  jefuit's  bark,  powdered,  two  ounces; 
juniper  berries,  four  ounces;  filings  of  iron,  half  a 
pound  :  infufe  thefe  in  two  gallons  of  ale  for  a  week, 
now  and  then  fliaking  the  velfel  ;  giv^  him  a  pint 
every  morning  and  night,  and  let  him  fall  two  hours 
alter  it. 

Others  adopt  this  method  of  cure:  — 

Take  two  handfuls  ol  parfley  feeds,  the  like  of 
annileeds  and  bay-berries,  with  one  handful  of  juniper- 
berries  ;  bruife  them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  boiling 
them  in  verjuice,  fweetened  with  brown  fugar,  give 
the  horfe  the  quantity  of  a  pint  to  drink,  firit  and  lafl 
chafing  the  fwelled  or  tumorous  places  with  your  hand, 
or  a  ha.d  wifp  of  hay;  and  fo  continuing  them  tor  a 
week  together,  you  will  find  the  flefh  become  "firm,  and 
the  watcrv  humours  dilperfe. 

DROUGHT,  extreme,  in  Swine  ;  it  ufually  hap- 
pens in  hot  weather,  from  whence,  by  their  excefs  ot 
drinking,  many  dillempers  proceed. 

When  you  perceive  your  fwine  greedy  or  drinking 
immoderately,  boil  woodforrcl  and  houfleek  in  ^he 
water)  on  give  them;  peg  tlreirears,  and  put  a  tent  of 
root  ot  fweetwort  into  the  holes,  and  fo  the  heat  of  the 
liver  will  be  cooled,  and  the  violent  thirft  ccafo. 

DilY.  To  put  a  horfe  to  dry  meat  i^  to  feed  him 
with  corn  and  hay  atter  taking  him  Irom  grafs;  or 
houfing  him. 

DUBBING  OF  A  Cock,  (with  Cock  M^flers)  a 
term  ufed  to  fignify  the  cutting  of  a  cock's  comb  and 
wattles. 

DUBBING,  (among  Anglers)  is  the  making  artifi- 
cial flics,  the  materials  for  making  which  are  Ipaniels 

hair. 
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hair,  hogs  hair  dyed  of  different  colours ;  fquirrcls, 
iheeps,  be!rs  jnci  camels  hair,  ollrich,  peacock,  and 
turkey  wing  teachers,  ^c.     See  Fish. 

DQCKb  are  ainphibious  birds,  that  live  on  land  and 
water,  of  which  the  male  is  called  a  drake  :  there  arc 
t«'0  fores  of  them,  viz.  the  wild  and  the  tame  ;  tlie 
tame  duck  is  led  in  liie  court-yard,  walks  flowly,  de- 
lights in  water,  fwims  fwiltly,  but  fcarce  ever  rifes 
from  the  ground  to  fly.  /Vr  Tame  Dv cks  jle  ihtr 
Article  Poultry. 

As  for  wild  ducks,  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  emplov 
part  of  their  time  in  taking  them  with  nets,  (Jc.  fhould 
ever  have  forne  wild  ones  made  tame  lor  that  piirpofe  ; 
lor  the  wild  never  aflociate  thendelves  with  thofe  that 
are  ot  the  leaL  tame  breed  :  theretore  be  always  pro- 
vided with  feven  or  cif;ht  ducks,  and  as  many  drakes, 
tor  tear  of  wanting  upon  any  occafion  ;  becaufe  they 
are  often  loft,  and  much  fubjefl:  to  mifcarry. 

The  nets  muff  never  be  placed  but  where  you  have  a 
foot  of  water  at  leaft,  nor  much  more  ;  fo  that  marfhes, 
lands,  flats,  over-flown  meadows,  and  the  like,  are  the 
mod  proper  places  for  this  fport. 

The  nets  ufed  are  the  fame  with  thofe  for  plovers, 
and  they  are  fet  after  the  fame  manner,  uniy  thele  are 
under  water,  and  you  need  no  border  to  conceal  the 
net.  The  figure,  Plate  VI.  will  Ihew  you  the  net 
fpread  ;  your  main  fticks  fliould  be  of  iron,  and  flrong 
in  proportion  to  their  length. 

But  if  the  main  llick  be  of  wood,  fallen  good  heavy 
pieces  of  lead  along  the  cord  at  about  a  foot  dillance 
on  the  fides  of  the  net  to  fink  it  down  into  the  water, 
that  the  ducks  may  not  efcape  by  diving  :  thefe  pieces 
of  lead  are  repi-elented  in  the  cut  along  the  cord  Q,  S. 
6',v  Plate  VI.  Fig.  i.- 

Several  finall  wooJcn  hooks  are  likewife  fixed  all 
along  the  verge  of  the  net  A,  B,  C,  D,  oppofite  to  the 
perlon  that  holds  the  cord  to  keep  it  tight,  or  elfe  they 
alfo  place  fome  lead  tliere,  to  hinder  the  birds  from 
rifing  that  are  caught. 

The  hooked  flake  X,  and  the  pulley  V,  ought  to  be 
concealed  under  the  water,  that  the  ducks  may  not  lee 
them.  The  lodge  fliould  be  made  of  boughs,  as  under 
the  word  plover,  which  the  reader  may  eonfult.  Upon 
the  brink  of  the  water,  when  all  is  ready,  take  the 
ducks  and  drakes,  and  place  the  hrfl  in  this  manner  : 
tie  fome  of  them  before  your  net,  and  as  many  behind 
at  Y,  by  the  legs,  but  fo  that  they  may  fwim  up  and 
down,  eating  fuch  grain  or  ehippings  as  you  fhall  throw 
to  them  for  that  purpofe.  Keep  the  drakes  by  you  in 
your  lodge;  when  you  perceive  a  flock  of  wild  ducks 
ronie  near  you,  let  fly  one  of  the  decoy  drakes,  which 
will  preiciuly  join  the  wild  ones,  in  cxpetlation  of  his 
mate;  and  not  finding  fier  there,  he  will  begin  to  call; 
which  being  heard  by  the  female  tied  by  the  legs,  flic 
■will  begin  to  cry  out,  and  provoke  the  others  to  do  the 
fan  e  :  upon  which  the  drake  flies  to  his  mate,  and 
generally  draws  the  whole  flock  with  him,  which 
"reedily  fall  to  eat  the  bait  laid  for  them.  Now  the 
ducks  being  once  come  within  your  draught,  pull  your 
cords  with  the  quickcfl  motion  vou  can  ;  and  having 
thus  taken  them,  let  go  your  decoy-duck,  and   feed 


I  tlicm  well ;  you  tray  kill  the  wild  ones,  and  fo  fet  your 
nets  again  as  you  fee  occafion. 

The  wind  happens  fometimcs  fo  contrary,  that  the 
drake  cannot  hear  his  mate  wlien  flie  cries  ;  in  which 
cafe  you  muft  let  go  a  lecoiid  and  a  third  to  bring  in  the 
flock  you  defign  to  furprize  ;  and  \-our  decoy-ducks 
fliould  have  fome  mark  of  dtCtindlion,  for  the  more 
readily  knowing  them  from  the  wild  ones,  as  the  few- 
ing  fomething  about  their  legs,  or  the  like:  when  the 
water  is  troubled,  and  it  has  rained  a  little,  or  that 
the  weather  is  milfy,  it  is  the  belt  time  to  take  ducks 
with  nets. 

A  fecond  way  of  taking  ducks  M'ith  nets  is  by  two 
nets,  which  muif  be  fet  in  a  place  where  there  is  at  leafl 
halt  a  toot  water,  that  they  may  be  concealed  ;  and 
therefore  thofe  who  catch  ducks  in  the  water  (hould 
always  be  booted.  .S^f  Plate  VI.  Fig.  2.  The  ftavcs 
or  fticks  B,  C,  E,  D,  ought  to  be  made  of  iron,  feven 
feet  or  feven  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  proportionably 
thick  :  the  pickets,  or  flicks  A,  F,  fhould  be  made 
flrong  and  half  a  foot  long;  the  others,  D,  H,  fhould 
be  ot  the  fame  flrength,  each  having  a  cord  D,  C, 
three  fathom  long  :  the  ftaves  of  the  net  M,  O,  (hould 
be  longer  than  the  others  by  three  inches,  or  half  a 
loot  ;  the  lodge  K,  fhould  be  fixteen  or  eighteen 
fathom  didant  from  the  nets  ;  the  knot  N  of  the  cord, 
where  two  other  cords  are  made  fall,  as  N,  G,  N,  O, 
fhould  be  five  or  fix  toifes  dillant  from  the  fii  ft  flaves  ; 
and  forafmucli  as  all  thefe  cords  of  the  nets  fhould  be 
faftened  with  all  your  force,  fticks  or  pieces  of  wood 
half  a  foot  long  fliould  be  fixed  flopinglv  in  the 
ground,  on  the  fide  of  the  letters  1,  L,  ^■I,  O,  to  keep 
the  iron  flaves  down  in  the  water,  from  whence  they 
bring  them  out  by  drawing  the  cord  K,  N. 

Manage  your  decoy-ducks  and  drakes  as  before ; 
there  is  no  need  that  the  wild  ducks  fliould  fwim  on  the 
water  before  you  draw  your  nets,  for  you  take  them  at 
the  fame  time  they  alight  upon  it. 

A  third  way  of  catching  wild  ducks,  is  with  bird- 
lime; of  which  take  three  or  four  pounds  of  that 
which  is  old  and  rotted  ;  to  each  pound  put  two  hand- 
fuls  ot  charcoal,  burnt  flra^v,  and  as  much  nut  oil  as 
the  fhell  of  a  hazel-nut  can  contain;  mix  and  work 
the  whole  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
anoint  one  or  more  cords  therewith,  each  of  thein 
being  ten  or  twelve  fathom  long  ;  and  conveying  them 
to  the  place  where  wild  ducks  frequent,  get  a  boat,  if 
you  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  water,  and  let  the  cord.t 
among  the  ruflies  or  other  herbage,  wdiitlier  the  ducks 
retire:  pitch  the  two  ftaves  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
ends  may  be  even  with  the  water,  and  tie  a  very  fiitF 
cord  to  them,  which  mui(  he  borne  up  on  the  water 
\viih  fome  bundles  of  dry  rulhes ;  when  the  ducks  are 
g()t  among  the  herbs  and  ruflics,  they  will  at  length 
come  to  the  cord,  which  will  embarrals  them,  at  which 
time  they  will  endeavour  to  take  wing;  but  not  being 
able  to  do  fo,  they  will  drown  themfelvcs  in  endea- 
vouring to  get  loofe. 

A  foiirih  way  of  taking  wild  ducks  in  the  water,  is 
with  noofes  or  fprings  made  of  horie  hair,  otherwife 
called  rtinning  flips  and  horfc-hair  collars,  a  cheap  and 
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rafy  way,  cfpccially  in  fuch  low  marfhcs  as  arc  over- 
flown not  above  a  toot  and  a  half  deep  ;  obfervc  their 
moll  Ircquenfcd  haunts,  and  tlicrc  throw  a  little  corn 
fir  two  or  three  days,  to  embolden  and  draw  them  on  : 
for  having  once  led  tlierc,  they  will  not  tail  to  retnrn 
thither  every  day. 

You  murt  then  plant  feven  or  eight  dozen  of  your 
running  Hips  ot  I'niall  wire  or  horle-hair  collars,  tied 
two  or  three  together,  as  in  Plate  VI.  Fig.  3,  to  little 
tliarp  pointed  flakes,  (hewn  by  the  letters  I,  K,  L,  M, 
N,  O;  they  mull  be  fixed  fo  far  into  the  ground,  that 
the  upper  ends  ot  tlicm  anil  the  collars  may  be  jull  hid. 
a  little  under  the  water  ;  and  then  throw  ibme  barley, 
or  the  like  grain,  among  them,  that  fo  you  may  catch 
them  either  by  the  neck  or  legs  :  you  niuft  relbrt  thi- 
ther twice  or  thrice  e\  cry  day  to  lee  how  you  fucceed. 

The  collars  may  in  like  manner  be  placed  as  in  the 
fccond  figure  following  :  Take  a  fliarp  pointed  ftake 
about  two  feet  long,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
water,  as  T,  V,  bore  two  holes  through  the  thick  end 
T,  into  which  put  two  flicl^s,  as  P,  R,  and  Qj  S,  each 
of  them  fliould  be  about  the  thicknefs  of  one's  little 
Hnger,  and  two  teet  long;  thev  nu.ft  be  firmly  let  in 
and  well  pegged  ;  faflen  your  collars  or  flipping  knots 
to  the  end  of  )our  Hick,  as  the  letters  P,  Q.  R,  S, 
denote :  this  done,  and  having  fixed  your  Hake  T,  V, 
in  the  ground  fo  tar  that  it  ma)  all  be  under  water,  fo 
as  that  your  knots  may  jult  fvvini  open  on  the  top  of  it  : 
then  cart  your  grain  or  chippings  of  bread  in  and  out 
among  the  faid  llakcs,  the  better  to  entice  the  ducks  to 
come:  you  may  make  ufc  of  feveral  of  thefe  i^akes, 
and  place  them  feven  or  eight  feet  al under. 

There  is  a  fifth  way  of  catching  wild  ducks,  and 
that  is  with  hooks  and  line,  as  appears  bv  Fig.  4. 

Fallen  your  lines  well  and  firmly  to  fharp  pointed 
fticks,  as  fhewn  by  the  figure  marked  G,  and  flake 
down  the  flicks  into  thcground,  then  bait  your  hook  H 
with  an  acorn  or  bean  F,  or  with  a  filh  or  frog,  as  at 
C  :  you  may  alfo  bait  with  a  worm,  as  at  V,  by  thefe 
you  may  learn  to  bait  with  partes,  or  the  like  ;  and 
you  would  do  well  to  feed  the  ducks  two  or  three  days 
before,  at  the  place  where  you  intend  to  fet  your  lines 
and  hooks,  the  better  to  draw  them  on,  and  embolden 
them  ;  and  you  Oiould  alfo  vifit  your  fpot  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  to  take  up  what  you  have  caught,  and 
to  refctiiy  what  may  be  amifs. 

Some  of  our  Englijh  authors  having  fet  down  a 
method  how  we  fhall  preferve  wild  ducks,  fav  we  mull 
wall  in  a  little  piece  of  ground,  wherein  there  is  fome 
fmall  pond  or  (pring,  covering  the  top  of  it  all  over 
with  a  llrong  net ;  the  pond  mull  be  fet  with  many 
tutts  of  ozicrs,  and  have  many  fecret  holes  and 
creeks  ;  which  will  inure  them  to  feed  there,  though 
confined. 

The  wild  duck,  when  fhe  lavs,  wull  Ileal  from  the 
drake,  and  "nide  her  nefl,  or  elle  he  will  luck  her  eggs. 
After  (he  has  hatched,  (lie  is  very  careful  to  breed  her 
young,  and  needs  no  attendance  more  than  meat, 
wiiich  fliould  be  given  twice  a  day,  as  fcalded  bran, 
oats,  or  fitches.  The  houfe  hen  will  hatch  wild  duck 
eggs  as  well  as  tame,  and  the  meat  will  be  much 
better  ;  yet  every  time  the  ducklings  go  into  the  water. 


they  arc  In  danger  of  the  kites,  becaufc  the  hen  cannot 
guard  them.  'I'cals,  widgeons,  fliell  drakes,  or  green 
plovers,  may  be  ordered  alfo  in  the  fame  manner  zi 
wild  ducks. 

DIJCKKR,       "1  A  kind  of  cock  that  in  fighting  will 

DOUCKFR,  /run  about  the  clod,  almoft  at  every 
(Iroke  he  gives. 

DULL  ;  the  maiks  of  a  dull,  (lupid  horfe,  are  white 
fpots  round  the  eye  and  on  the  tip  of  the  nole  upon 
any  general  colour  whatfoever  :  thefe  maiks  are  hard 
to  be  diitinguiflicd  in  a  white  horfe  ;  though  die  vulgar 
take  the  fpots  for  lign  of  llupidiiy,  it  is  certain  iJiey  are 
great  figns  of  tlie  goodncfs  ol  a  horfe,  and  the  horfcs 
that  have  them  are  vei)'  fenfiblc  and  quick. upon  the 
fpur. 

DUN.     Sec  Colours  of  a  Horke. 

DUN-HOUND  :  thefe  dogs  arc  good  for  all  chafes, 
and  therefore  ot  general  ufe. 

The  bed  coloured  are  fuch  as  arc  dun  on  the  back, 
having  their  lore-quarters  tann'd,  or  of  the  complexion 
of  a  hare's  legs  :  but  if  the  hair  on  the  back  be  black 
and  their  legs  freckled  with  red  and  black,  they  then 
ufually  prove  excellent  hounds,'  and  indeed  there  are 
few  of  a  dun  colour  to  be  found  bad  :  and  the  word  of 
them  are  fuch  whofe  legs  are  ot  a  whitilh  colour. 

It  is  wonderful  in  tjiefe  creatures,  to  obferve  how 
much  thev  flick  upon  the  knowledge  of  their  maftcr, 
elpecially  his  voice  and  horn,  and  no  one's  elfe  :  nay 
more  than  that,  they  know  the  dillant  voices  of  their 
fellow,  and  do  know  who  are  babblers  and  liars,  and 
who  not ;  and  will  follow  the  one  and  not  the  other. 

Now  for  hounds  ;  the  wcfl  country,  Chejhire,  and 
Lanca/hire,  with  other  wood-land  and  mountain  coun- 
tries, breed  our  flow  hounds,  which  is  a  large  dog, 
tall  and  heavy. 

IVorceJlerjhire,  Bedford/hire,  and  many  well  mixt  foils, 
where  champagne  and  covert  are  of  equal  largenefs, 
produce  a  middle  fized  dog,  of  a  more  nimble  compo- 
fure  than  the  former. 

Lallly,  the  north  parts,  as  I'orkjhire,  Cumherland, 
Northumberland,  and  many  other  plain  champagne 
countries,  breed  the  light,  nimble,  fw  ift,  flender,  tieet 
hound. 

After  all  thefe,  the  little  beagle  is  attributed  to  our 
country  :  the  fame  that  iscalled  the  gaze  hound  :  befides 
the  mafliff",  which  feems  to  be  a  native  of  England,  we 
alfo  train  up  moft  excellent  greyhounds  (which  feem 
to  have  been  brought  hither  by  the  Gauls)  in  our  open 
champagnes. 

All  thefe  dogs  have  dcferved  to  be  famous  in  adjacent 
and  remote  countries,  whither  they  arc  tent  for  great 
rarities,  and  ambitioufly  fought  for  by  their  lords 
and  princes  ;  although  only  the  fighting  dogs  feem  to 
have  been  known  to  the  ancient  authors  ;  and  perhaps 
in  that  age  hunting  was  not  fo  much  cultivated  by  our 
own  countrymen. 

DUNG  OK  A  H')RSE,  fliould  be  obfervcd  upon  a 
journey  ;  if  it  be  too  thin,  it  is  a  fign  that  either  his 
water  was  too  cold  and  piercing,  or  that  he  drank  too 
greedily  of  it ;  it  there  be  among  his  ordure  whole 
grains  of  oats,  either  he  has  not  chewed  them  well,  or 
his  Itomach  is  weak  ;  ?nd  if  hib  dung  be  black,  dr^■, 
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or  come  away  in  very  fmall  and  hard  pieces,  it  is  a  fign 
that  he  is  over  heated  in  his  body. 

Viicons  or  flimy  dung,  voided  by  a  race-horfe,  fliews 
that  he  is  not  duly  prepared  ;  in  which  cafe  his  garlic 
b:.!ls  and  escrcilc  are  to  be  continued  till  his  or- 
dure come  iioni  him  preity  dry,  and  without  moill- 
ure. 

DUNG-WORMS,  are  a  kind  of  fly-worms,  of  a 
fhort  and  fomewhat  (\dt  body,  found  in  great  abundance 
among  cow- dung  in  the  months  of  September  and  Oiio- 
btr.  Thefe  have  all  their  metamorphofes  into  the  fly- 
llate  performed  within  a  (hell  of  their  own  Ikin.  They 
are  excellent  baits  for  angling. 

DUST  AND  SAND  will  fometimes  fo  dry  the 
tongues  and  mouths  of  horfes,  that  they  lofe  their  ap- 
petite. 

In  fuch  cafe  give  them  bran  well  moiftened  with 
water,  to  c  )ol  and  rcfreih  their  mouths  and  tongues,  or 
moiiten  their  rnouttis  with  a  wet  fponge  to  oblige  them 
to  eat. 

DUST  :  to  beat  the  durt.     See  Beat. 

EARS  OF  AN  Horse,  (hould  be  fmall,  narrow, 
ftrait'ht,  and  the  whole  fublfance  of  them  thin  and 
delicare  :  they  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  very  top  of  the 
head,  and  their  points,  when  ftileJ,  or  pricked  up,  (hould 
be  nearer  than  their  roots. 

When  a  hoife  carries  his  ears  pointed  forwards, 
he  is  faid  to  have  a  bold,  hardy,  or  brifk  ear  ; 
alfo  when  a  horfe  is  travelling,  he  fhould  keep  them 
firm,  and  not  (like  a  hog)  mark  every  Hep  by  motion 
of  his  ear. 

To  cure  a  pain  in  a  horfe's  ears,  firft  cleanfe  them 
.well,  for  fear  the  horfe  fliouldrun  mad,  and  then  put  in 
fome  honey,  ialt-petre,  and  very  clean  water;  mix  the 
whole  together,  and  dipping  a  linen  cloth  therein  to  at- 
tra(5f  the  moiflure,  continue  the  application  till  the  cure 
•is  efFefcted. 

To  take  out  any  thing  incommodious  in  a  horfe's  ear, 
put  in  an  equal  quantity  of  old  oil  and  nitre,  and  thruft 
•JTi  a  little  wool:  if  fome  little  animal  has  got  in,  you 
muft  thruft  in  a  tent  faftened  to  the  end  of  a  Hick,  and 
fieeped  in  glutinous  rofin  ;  turn  it  in  the  ear,  that  it  may 
flick  to  it. 

If  it  be  any  thing  elfe  you  muft  open  the  ear  with  an 
inftrument,  and  draw  it  out  with  an  iron  ;  or  you  may 
iquirt  in  fome  water;  and  if  it  be  a  wound,  you  muil 
drop  in  proper  mt'dicmcs  to  cure  it. 

To  EARl'H,  is  to  go  under  ground,  to  run  into  a 
lurking  hole,  as  a  badger  or  a  tox  does. 

EARTH-WORMS,  or  reptiles  which  ferve  both 
for  food  for  birds,  and  baits  for  fifli :  and  as  it  is  fome- 
times difficult  to  find  them,  tlic  following  methods  are 
fet  down,  by  which  you  may  have  them  almod  in  all 
{cAfons  of  the  year. 

The  Hrff,  is  to  go  into  a  meadow,  or  fome  other 
place,  lull  of  herbs  or  grafs,  where  you  hippofe  tlicie 
may  be  fuch  forts  of  worms,  and  there  to  dance,  or  ra- 
ther trample  with  your  feet  for  about  half  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  without  ceafing,  and  you  will  fee  the  worms 
tome  out  of  the  earth  about  you,  which  you  may  ga- 
ther,  not  as  they  are  creeping  out,  but  after   thcv  arc 


come  quite  out  ;  for  if  you  fhould  ceafe  tramp- 
ling lor  never  fo  fhort  a  time,  they  would  go  •  in 
again. 

Another  time  to  get  worms,  is  when  there  are  green 
walnuts  upon  the  trees  ;  take  a  quarter,  or  lialf  a 
pound  of  them,  and  put  into  the  quantity  ot  a  pail  of 
water,  rubbing  the  hulks  of  the  nuts  upon  a  brick,  or 
Iquare  tile,  holding  liiem  in  the  bottom  of  the  water: 
continue  to  do  this  till  the  water  is  become  bitter,  aad 
of  a  tafte  that  the  worms  will  not  like  :  fcatter  this  wa- 
ter upon  the  place  where  vou  judge  worms  to  be,  and 
they  will  come  out  of  the  ground  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
See  Worms. 

l!.3RILL.'\DE,  is  a  check  of  the  bridle  which  the 
horiemen  give  to  the  horfe  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein,  when 
he  reiuics  to  turn. 

An  ebrillade  differs  from  a  faccaJe  in  this,  that  a  fac- 
cade  is  a  jerk  mule  with  both  reins  at  once. 

Moit  people  confound  thefc  two  words,  unHer  the  ge- 
neral name  of  a  check  or  jerk  of  the  bridle ;  but 
let  it  be  as  it  will,  it  is  always  a  chaltilement, 
and  no  aid,  and  the  ufe  of  it  is  baniftied  the  acade- 
mies. 

ECAVESSADE,  is  a  jerk  of  the  eaveffon. 

ECH.\PE  :  an  echape  is  a  horfe  got  between  a 
ftallion  and  a  mare  of  a  different  breed  and  different 
countries. 

ECH.APER,  to  fuffer  a  horfe  to  efcape,  or  flip  upon 
the  hand  ;  a  gallicifm  tiled  in  the  academies,  implying  to 
give  head,  or  put  on  at  full  fpeed. 

ECOUTE  ;  a  pace  or  motion  of  a  horfe.  He  is 
faid  to  be  ecoute,  or  liftening,  when  he  rides  well  upon 
the  hand  and  heels,  conipattly  put  upon  his  haunches, 
and  hears  or  liftens  to  the  heels  or  fpurs,  and  con- 
tinues dulv  balanced  between  the  heels,  without  throw- 
ingto  either  fide. 

This  happens,  when  a  horfe  has  a  fine  fenfe  of  the 
aids  ot  ihe  hand  and  heel. 

ECURI E,  is  a  coven  place  for  the  lodging  and  houf- 
ing  of  horfes. 

ECUYER,  -i.  French  \so\A  {'in  Enpijh  (ixieriy)  which 
has  difterent  fignifications  in  France. 

In  the  academy  or  iv.anage,  the  riding  mafter  goes  by 
the  name  of  Ecnycr. 

EEL.  it  is  agreed  by  molt  men,  that  the  eel  is  a 
mod  daiiii\'  lifli  ;  the  R^ninns  ha\e  cftccmcd  her  the 
Helena  of  iheir  Icafts,  and  fome  the  queen  of  palate- 
plcafuie.  But  moft  men  differ  about  their  breeding  : 
iomc  fay  they  breed  by  generation  as  other  filh  do,  and 
others  that  they  breed,  as  fome  worms  do,  of  mud ;  as 
rats  and  mice,  and  many  other  living  creatures  are 
bred  in  Egypt,  by  the  fun's  heat,  when  it  Ihines  upon 
the  overflowing  of  the  river  i\ilus:  or  out  of  the  pu- 
trefaflion  of  the  earth,  and  divers  other  ways.  Tho(e 
that  deny  thciri  to  breed  by  generation  as  other  filh  do, 
afk,  if  any  man  ever  iaw  an  eel  to  have  a  fpawn  or 
melt  ?  and  they  are  anfwcred,  that  they  may  be  as 
certain  of  their  breeding  as  if  they  had  Iceii  fpawn  ;  for 
they  fay,  that  they  aic  certain  that  eels  have  all  parts 
fit  ior  generation,  like  other  filh,  but  fo  fmall  as  not  to 
be  cafily  difccrncd,  by  rcafon  of  their  fatnefs  ;  the  he 
and   the  ihc  ccl   may  be   dilUnguilhcd   by  tlieir  lin.s. 

And 
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An  1  RONDELETius  fays,  he  has  fcen  eels  ding  together 
like  (Icw-woiins. 

And  others  lay,  that  eels  grow  ing  old,  breed  other 
fcls  out  of  the  corruption  ot  tlieir  own  age,  which  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  fays,  exceeds  not  ten  years.  And 
others  fay,  tliat  as  pearls  are  made  of  glutinous  dew- 
vlrops,  which  are  condcnfed  by  ihc  fun's  heat  in  thole 
countries,  fo  eels  are  bred  of  a  particular  dew  tailing 
in  the  months  of  May  or  June  on  the  banks  ol  foine 
particular  ponds  or  rivcis,  adapted  by  nature  lor  that 
end,  which  in  a  few  days  arc  by  the  fun's  heat  turned 
into  eels  ;  and  fome  of  the  ancients  liavc  called  the  eels 
that  are  thus  bred,  thc-offsprinR  of  Jove.  There  has 
been  feen  in  the  beginning  of  J'i'y,  in  a  river  not  iar 
from  Canterbury,  i'ome  parts  ol  it  covered  over  with 
young  eels  about  the  fhicknefs  of  a  ftraw  ;  and  thefe 
eels  lay  on  the  top  of  that  water,  as  thick  as  motes  are 
faid  to  be  in  the  fun  :  the  like  of  other  rivers,  as  namely 
the  Se-iern,  where  they  are  called  yelvers  ;  and  in  a 
pond  or  mere  near  S/»/ford/hire,  wheie  about  a  fct  time 
in  fummer,  luch  linall  eels  abound  fu  much,  that  many 
of  the  poorer  fort  of  people  that  inhabit  near  to  it,  take 
fuch  eels  out  of  this  mere  with  ficves  or  flieets,  and 
make  a  kind  of  eel  cake  of  them,  and  eat  it  as  bread. 
AndGESNER  quotes  \enerable  Bede  to  fay,  that  in 
England  {here,  is  an  illand  called  Ely,  by  reafon  oi  the 
innumerable  number  of  eels  that  breed  in  it.  But  that 
eels  may  be  bred  as  fome  worms,  and  fome  kind  ot 
bees  and  wafps  are  either  of  dew,  or  out  ot  the  cor- 
ruption oi  the  earth,  feems  to  be  made  probable  by  the 
barnacles  and  young  gollings  bred  by  the  lun's  heat, 
and  the  rotten  planks  of  an  old  fliip,  and  hatched  ot 
trees  ;  both  which  are  related  tor  truths  by  Du 
Bartas  and  Lobel,  Camden,  and  Gerhard  in 
his  Herbal. 

It  is  faid  by  Rondeletius,  that  tliofe  eels  that  are 
bred  in  rivers  that  relate  to,  or  are  nearer  to  the  fea, 
never  return  to  the  frefh  waters,  as  the  falmon  does, 
when  thcv  have  once  tailed  the  fait  water  ;  and  though 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  will  allow  the  eel's  life  to  be 
but  ten  years,  yet  he,  in  his  hiftory  ot  life  and  death, 
mentions  a  lamprey  belonging  to  the  Roman  emperor, 
to  be  made  tame,  and  fo  kept  for  almoft  threefcore 
years  :  and  that  ufeful  and  pleafant  obfervations  were 
made  of  this  lamprey,  that  Crassus  the  orator  who 
kept  her,  lamented  her  death.  And  we  read  in 
doctor  Hakewell,  that  Hortensius  was  feen 
to  weep  at  the  death  of  a  lamprey  that  he  had 
kept  long. 

Jt  is  granted  bv  all  or  moft  men,  that  eels,  for  about 
fix  months,  that  is  to  lay,  the  lix  cold  months  ot  the 
vcar,  flir  not  up  and  down,  neither  in  the  rivers,  nor  in 
the  pools  in  which  they  ufually  are,  but  get  into  the 
foft  earth  or  mud,  and  there  many  of  them  together  bed 
themfelves,  and  live  without  feeding  upon  any  thing, 
as  fome  fwallows  have  been  oblerved  to  do  in  liollow 
trees  for  thofe  lix  cold  months  :  this  they  do,  as  not  be- 
ing able  to  endure  winter  weather  :  for  Gesner  quotes 
Albertus  to  fay,  that  in  the  year  1125,  that  year's 
winter  being  more  cold  than  ufually,  eels  did  by  na- 
ture's initintt  get  out  of  the  water  into  a  flack  oi  hay 
in  a  meadow  upon  dry  ground,  and  there  bedded  [!:cui- 


felvcs,  hut  at  lafl  a  frofl  killed  tiicm.  And  Camden 
relates  that  111  Limiijhire,  fillies  were  digged  out  of  the 
carih  w  ith  fpades,  where  no  water  WdS  near  to  ihc  place. 
The  eel  is  impatient  of  cold,  lo  it  hath  been  obfcrvcd, 
that  in  warm  weather  an  eel  has  been  known  to  live  hvc 
days  out  of  the  water. 

Some  curious  fearchcrs  into  the  natures  of  fifh,  cb- 
ferve,  that  there  arc  fcveral  forts  or  kinds  of  eels,  as 
the  lilvcr  eel,  and  green  eel,  with  ^vhich  the  river 
Thnmrs  abounds,  and  thofe  are  called  grigs  ;  and  a 
blacklfii  eel,  whol«  head  is  more  flat  and  bigger  than 
ordinary  eels;  alio  an  eel  whofc  fins  are  rcadilh,  and 
feldom  taken  in  this  kinglom :  thefe  fcveral  kinds  ot  eels 
are,  fome  fa)-,  diverfly  bied  out  oi  the  corruption  oi  the 
earth,  and  fome  by  dew,  and  other  ways;  and  it. is 
affirmed  by  fome  tor  certain,  that  the  fdver  eel  is  bred 
by  generation,  but  not  by  fpawning  as  other  fifh  do, 
but  that  her  brood  come  alive  from  her,  being  then 
little  live  eels,  no  bigger  nor  longer  than  a  pin. 

The  eel  maybe  caught  with  divers  kinds  of  baits  :  as 
with  powdered  beef,  witb  a  lob-worm,  a  minnow,  or 
gut  oi  a  hen,  chicken,  or  the  guts  of  any  fifli,  or  with 
almoin  any  thing,  for  he  is  a  greedy  fifh.  He  may  be 
caught  with  a  little  lamprey,  which  fome  call  a  pride, 
and  may  in  the  hot  months  be  found  many  of 
them  in  the  Thames,  and  in  many  mud- heaps  in 
other  rivers. 

Note,  That  the  eel  feldom  flirs  in  the  day,  but  thea 
hides  himfelf,  and  tlierefore  is  ufually  caught  by  night. 
He  may  be  then  caught  by  laying  hooks,  which  you 
are  to  fallen  to  the  bank  or  twigs  of  a  tree  ;  or  by 
throwing  a  flring  crols  tlie  flream  with  many  hooks  at 
it,  and  thofe  baited  with  the  alorefaid  baits,  and  a  clod 
or  plummet,  or  flone,  thrown  into  the  river  with  this 
line,  that  fo  you  may  in  the  morning  find  it  near  to  fome 
fixt  place,  and  tlien  take  it  up  with  a  drag-hook  or  other- 
wife. 

Eels  do  not  ufually  flir  in  the  day  time,  for  then 
they  hide  themfelves  under  fome  covert,  or  under 
boards  or  planks  about  flood  gates,  or  weares,  or  mills, 
or  in  holes  in  the  river  banks  ;  lb  that  you  obierving 
your  time  in  a  warm  day,  when  the  water  is  lowefl, 
may  take  a  ftrong  fniall  iiook  tied  to  a  ilrong  line,  or 
to  a  firing  about  a  yard  long,  and  then  into  one  of 
thefe  holes,  or  between  any  boards  about  a  mill,  or 
under  any  great  flone  or  plank,  or  any  place  where 
you  think  an  eel  may  hide  or  (belter  herfelf,  you  may, 
with  the  help  of  a  fliort  fiick  put  in  your  bait,  but  lei- 
furely,  and  as  far  as  ydu  inay  conveniently  :  and  it  is 
fcarce  to  be  doubted,  but  that  if  there  be  an  eel  within 
the  fight  of  it,  the  eel  will  bite  inilantly,  and  as  cer- 
tainly gorge  it :  you  need  not  doubt  to  have  him,  if 
you  pull  liim  not  out  of  the  hole  too  quickly,  but  pull 
iiim  out  by  degrees  ;  for  he  lying  folded  double  in  his 
hole,  will  with  the  help  oi  his  tail  break  all,  unlefs  you 
give  him  time  to  be  wearied  w  ith  pulling,  and  fo  get  liim 
out  by  degrees,  not  puUir.g  too  hard. 

The  haunts  of  the  eel  are  weeds,  under  rent?,  flumps 
of  trees,  holes,  and  cleits  of  the  earth,  both  in  the  banks 
and  at  the  bottom,  and  in  the  plain  mud  :  where  they 
lie  with  only  their  heads  out,  w  atching  for  prey.  They 
arc  alio  found  under  great  liones,  old  tiiaber,  about 
K  2  flood- 
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flood-<^ates,  wcarcs,  bridges,  andoW  mil's :  they  deligbt 
in  ()ill  waters,  and  in  thofe  tliat  are  ionl  and  mudd)'  ; 
tboiiirh  the  fmallcr  eels  are  to  be  met  with  mail  i'ortsoi 
livers  and  loil,<;. 

•  Although  the  manner  in  vvhieh  eels,  and  indeed  alL 
filh  are  generated,  is  fiilhcicntly  fettled,  as  appears  m 
the  foregoing  notes,  there  yet  remains  a  queftion  unde- 
ci  led  by  naiuralills.  and  that  is.  Whether  the  eel  be  an 
oviparous  or  a  viviparons  fifli  r  Walton  inclines  to 
the  latter  opinion.  The  following  relation  from  Bowi,- 
KER  may  go  near  to  determine  the  queltion. 

Taking  it  for  granted  then  that  eels  do  not  fpawn, 
all  we  have  to  fay  in  this  place  is,  that  though,  as  our 
author  tells  us,  they  are  never  out  of  feafon,  yet,  as 
iome  {»v,  they  are  bell  in  winter,  and  worft  in  May  : 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  of  eels,  that  the  longer  they 
live  the  better  they  are.     Angler's  Sure  Guide,  164. 

Of  baits  for  the  eel,  the  beft  are  lob-worms,  loaches, 
minnows,  fmall  pope  or  pcarch  with  the  fins  cut 
off,  pieces  of  any  filh,  elpccially  bleak,  he  be- 
ing very  lucid,  with  which  I  have  taken  very 
large  ones. 

As  the  angling  for  eels  is  no  very  pleafant  amufe- 
ment,  and  is  always  attended  with  great  trouble  and 
the  rifque  of  tackle,  many,  while  they  angle  for  other 
fiih,  lay  lines  for  the  eel,  which  they  tie  to  Weeds, 
flags,  is'f.  with  marks  to  find  them  by ;  or  you  may 
take  a  long  packthread  line,  with  a  leaden  weight  at 
the  end,  and  hooks  looped  on  at  a  yard  diflance  trom 
each  other  :  fallen  one  end  to  the  flags,  or  on  the  fhore, 
and  throvv  the  lead  out,  and  let  the  line  lie  fome 
time,  and  in  this  way  you  may  probably  take  a 
pike. 

The  river  Kennrt  in  Berkjhire,  the  Stour  in  Dorft- 
JJj'ire,  Irk  in  Lancijjhire,  and  Ankh.im  in  Lincolnjhire,  are 
famed  for  producing  excellent  eels  :  the  latter  to  fo 
great  a  degree,  as  to  give  rife  to  the  tollowing  proverbial 
rhyxue : 

Aiitbam  eel,  and  IFitham  pike, 
In  all  England  h  none  fike. 

But  it  is  laid  there  are  no  eels  fuperior  in  goodnefs 
to  thofe  taken  in  the  head  of  the  Neiu  River  near 
IJllnglon  :  and  I  myfelf  have  fecn  eels  caught  there  with 
a  rod  and  line,  of  a  very  large  lize. 

Eels  contrary  to  all  other  filh,  never  fwim  up,  but  al- 
ways down  the  llrcam. 

A  H-'ay  of  taking  Ech. 

^  Take  five  or  fix  lines  (or  what  number  you  think  fit) 
each  of  them  about  fixteen  yards  long,  and  at  every 
two  yards  make  a  nooze  to  hang  on  a  hook  armed, 
either  to  double  thread  or  filk  twill,  tor  that  is  better 
than  wire:  bait  your  hooks  with  millers  thumbs, 
loaches,  minnows,  or  gudgepns  :  to  every  noo7.c  let 
there  be  a  line  baited,  and  all  the  lines  mull  lie  acrofs 
the  river,  in  the  dccpcll  place,  cither  with  ftoncs,  or 
pegged  down,  lying  in  the  bottom.  You  muil  watch 
all  night,  or  rife  very  early  in  the  morning  at  break  of 
day  (or  clfe  you  will  lole  nian\'  that  were  hung)  and  draw 
up  tlie  lines,  upon  each  ol  which  you  may  expeft  two  or 
three  eels  or  giigs. 


EEL-SPEAR  ;  this  inflrument  is  made  for  the  moft 
part  with  three  forks  or  teeth,  jagged  on  the  fides  ; 
but  fome  have  four,  which  lad  are  the  heft ;  this  they 
flrike  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  if  it 
chance  to  light  where  they  lie,  there  is  no  fear  of  taking 
them. 

But  to  take  the  largeft  eels  of  all,  night-hooks  are  to 
be  baited  with  fmall  roaches,  and  the  hooks  inuil:  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  the  filh. 

EEL-BACK.'D  Horses,  are  fuch  as  have  black  lifts 
along  their  backs. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  Hax'd,  are  taken  for  the  aids, 
/.  e.  the  motions  of  the  hand  that  ferve  to  condudl  the 
horfc. 

There  are  four  elTe^ls  of  the  hand,  or  four  ways  of 
making  ndz  ot  the  bridle,  namely,  to  pufh  the  horfe  for- 
wards, or  give  him  head  ;  to  hold  him  in. ;  and  turn  the 
hand  either  to  the  right  or  left.     iVrc- Nai.ls. 

ELVERS,  a  fun  of  grigs,  or  fm.all  eels,  which  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year  fwim  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
about  Brijlal  and  Cloucefter,  and  are  itcimmed  up  ii> 
fmall  nets.  By  a  peculiar  manner  of  dreffing  they 
are  baked  in  little  cakes,  iried,  and  lerved  up  to 
table. 

EMBRACE  THE  Volt.  A  horfc  is  laid  to  em- 
brace a  volt,  when  in  working  upon  volts  he  makes  a 
good  way  every  time  with  his  tore-legs. 

Such  a  horfe  has  embraced  a  good  deal  of  ground  ; 
for  from  the  place  where  liis  fore-feet  Hood,  to  where 
they  now  fland,  he  has  embraced,  or  gone  over,  almofta 
foot  and  a  half. 

If  he  does  not  embrace  a  good  deal  of  ground,  he 
will  only  beat  the  dull ;  that  is,  he  will  put  his  fore- 
feet juft  by  the  place  Irom  whence  he  lifted  them. 

Thus  the  oppofue  term  to  embrace  a  volt  is,  beating 
the  duff. 

A  horfe  cannot  take  in  too  much  ground,  provided 
his  croupe  does  not  throw  out ;  that  is,  provided  it  does 
not  go  out  of  the  volt. 

EMPRIMED  (Hunting  term)  ufed  by  hunters  when 
a  hart  forlakes  the  herd. 

To  ENUEW  (in  Falconry)  is  a  term  ufed  when  a 
hawk  fo  digefts  her  meat,  that  the  not  only  dif- 
charges  her  gorge  of  it,  but  even  clcanles  her  pan- 
nel. 

ENGOUTED  (in  Falconry)  is  a  term  ufed  when  a 
hawk's  feathers  have  black  fpots  in  them. 

ENLARGE  a  Horse,  or  make  him  co  large, 
istomake  him  embrace  moreground  than  he  covered. 

This  is  done  when  a  horfe  works  upon  a  rouml,  or 
upon  volts,  and  approaches  too  near  the  centre  ;  fo  that 
it  is  defircd  he  Ihouldgain  more  ground,  or  take  a  greater 
compafs. 

To  enlarge  your  horfe.  you  fliould  prick  him  with 
both  heels,  or  aid  him  with  the  calves  of  your  legs,  and 
bear  your  hand  outwards. 

Your  horfe  narrows,  enlarge  him,  and  prick  him 
with  the  inner  heel,' fullaining  him  with  the  outer 
leg,  in  order  to  prels  him  forwards,  and  make  his 
Ihoulders  go. 

Upon  fuch  occafions,  the  riding  mailers  cry  only, 
large,  large.     Sec  In  LA  rue, 
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Tf  KNSEAM  A  Hawk,  \[\n   Falconry)   is   a  term 

Ts  ENSAIM  A  Hawk,  J  afcd  tor  purging  a  falcon, 
or  boric  of  liis  glut  an  i  gre;i(c. 

ENSlLLKL),  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufed  of  a  hawk, 
which  is  faid  to  be  cnieeied,  when  a  thread  is  drawn 
through  her  upper  eye-lid,  and  nude  lail  under  her 
beak,  to  t.ikc  away  or  obfirucl  the  fight. 

ENTABLEK..  A  word  uled  in  the  academies,  as 
applied  to  a  iiorfe  whole  croupe  goes  before  his  (houl- 
dcrs  in  working  upon  volts  :  for  m  regular  manage,  one 
half  of  the  Ihoulders  ought  to  be  before  the  croupe. 
Your  horfe  eniables,  for  in  working  to  the  right,  he 
has  an  inclination  to  throw  hiinfelf  upon  the  right  heel, 
but  that  fault  you  may  prevent,  by  taking  hold  ol  the 
right  rein,  keeping  your  right  leg  near,  and  removing 
your  left  leg  as  tar  as  the  horfe's  fhouhlers. 

A  horfc  c.inilot  commit  this  fault  witliout  commit- 
ting that  fault  that  is  called  in  the  academies  aculer, 
which  fee  ;  but  aculer  ma)  be  w ithout  cntabler.  See 
Ac  L'  LER  am/  Em  brace. 

'Ti  ENTER  A  Hawk,  a  term  ufcd  of  a  hawk,  when 
file  firft  begins  to  kill. 

To  EN'i  ER  Hounds,  is  to  inAruft  them  how  to 
hunt. 

The  time  of  doing  this  is  when  they  are  feventeen 
or  eighteen  months  old,  then  they  are  to  be  taught  to 
take  the  water  and  fwim  ;  they  are  to  be  led  abroad  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  to  enable  them  to  endure  e.<ercife  : 
they  murt  be  led  through  flocks  of  flieep  and  warrens  to 
bring  them  to  command. 

They  muff  be  brought  to  know  their  names,  to  iin- 
derltand  the  voice  of  the  huntfman,  the  found  of  the 
Lorn,  and  to  ufe  their  own  voices. 

Noon  is  the  heft  time  of  entering  them,  in  a  fair 
warm  day  ;  for  if  they  be  entered  in  a  morning,  they 
will  give  out  when  the  heat  comes  on. 

Take  in  the  mofl  advanced,  that  the  game  may  not 
fland  long  before  them,  but  that  the  hounds  may  be 
rewarded  ;  you  ought  to  do  this  at  leaft  once  a  week, 
for  two  months  fuccefTivcly. 

By  this  means  they  will  be  fo  flefhed  and  leafoncd, 
with  that  game  you  enter  them  at,  that  they  will  not 
leave  off  the  purfuit. 

You  mull  alfo  take  care  to  enter  them  with  the  heft 
and  ftaunchelt  hounds  that  can  be  got,  and  let  there  be 
not  one  barking  cur  in  the  field. 

The  hare  is  accounted  the  bell  game  to  enter  yonr 
hounds  at,  for  whatfoever  chafe  they  are  deligncd  for, 
they  willthereby  learn  all  turns  and  doubles,  and  how 
lo  come  to  the  hollow  ;  they  will  alfo  come  to  have 
a  perfect  fcent,  and  hard  feet,  by  being  u(ed  to  high- 
ways, beaten  paths,  and  dry  hills. 

'J'hey  muit  at  tirft  have  all  the  advantages  given  them 
that  may  be,  and  when  the  hare  is  llarted  from  her 
form,  let  the  fcent  cool  a  little,  obfervii>g  which 
way  Ihe  went,  and  then  let  the  hounds  be  laid  on 
with  the  utmoft  help  and  advantage  that  can  be,  either 
of  wind,  view,  or  hollow,  or  the  pricking  in  her 
paflage. 

Nor  will  it  be  amifs,  if  they  have  the  advantage  of 
i  hare  tired  the  fame  morning  in  her  courfe. 

Care  mult  alfo  be  taken  that  they  hunt  fair  arid  even, 


without  la.tging  behind,  flraggling  on  either  fide,  and 
niuniiig  wildly  on  head  :  ami  in  cafe  any  be  found 
committing  lucli  faults,  they  mull  be  beaten  into  the 
Tc(\  ol  the  pack,  and  forced  to  the  fcent  along  with 
them. 

The  like  is  to  be  done  if  they  rcfufe  to  flrike  upon 
a  default,  but  run  on  babbling  and  yelping  without  the 
fcentk  by  doing  which  they  draw  away  the  reft  ol  the 
dogs,  until  lome  of  the  elder  dogs  take  it,  then  let 
them  be  cheriflied  witii  hc<rn  and  h  How. 

If  any  of  the  young  whelps,  truding  more  to  their 
own  feents,  than  to  the  reft  of  the  pick,  and  confc- 
quently  are  call  behind,  work  out  the  defaults  by  their 
own  Holes,  and  come  to  hunt  jufl  and  true;  in  fuch 
cafes  they  mull  liave  all  manner  of  encouragement  and 
alllft.iiice,  and  they  muft  be  left  to  work  it  out  oi 
thenifclves  at  then  own  pace:  for  fuch  dogs  can  never 
prove  ill,  if  they  are  not  Ipoiled  by  over  haftinels  and 
indilcretion  ;  for  a  little  experience  in  the  hunters,  and 
their  own  experience,  will  bring  them  to  be  the  chief 
leaders. 

When  the  hare  is  killed,  the  dogs  muft  not  be  al- 
lowed to  break  her  up,  but  they  muft  be  beaten  off; 
then  Ihe  is  to  be  cal'ed  and  cut  to  pieces,  with  which 
the  young  houiuls  mull  be  rewarded :  and  by  this 
means,  in  a  fliort  time,  the  whelps  will  be  brought  to 
great  improvements. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  beft  way  to  enter 
hounds  is  to  take  a  live  hare,  and  to  trail  her  upon  the 
ground,  fometimes  one  way  and  fometimes  another,  and 
having  drawn  her  at  a  convenient  diftance  off  to  hide 
her  there,  and  the  dog  taking  the  wind  thereot  will  run 
to  and  fro  till  he  flnd^  her. 

The  huntfman  ought  to  underftand  well  the  nature 
and  difpolition  of  the  hounds  in  finding  out  the  game, 
for  fome  of  them  are  of  that  nature,  that  when  they 
have  found  out  the  "footitcps  they  will  go  forwards 
without  any  voice  or  flievv  of  tail. 

Others  again,  when  they  have  found  a  head,  will 
fhew  the  game  ;  fome  again  having  found  the  footings 
of  the  beall,  will  prick  up  their  ears  a  little,  and  either 
bark  or  wag  their  Hern  or  ears. 

Again,  there  are  fome  that  cannot  keep  the  fcent, 
but  wander  up  and  down  and  hijiit  counter,  taking  up 
any  fafle  fcent;  and  others  again  cannot  hunt  by  foot, 
but  only  by  the  light  of  the  game. 

For  entering  the  hounds  at  a  hart  or  buck  ;  let  him 
be  in  the  prime  of  greafe,  for  then  he  cannot  ifand  up  or 
hold  the  chafe  lo  long. 

The  forcfl  pitchcnl  upon  (hould  h.-\ve  all  the  relays 
at  equal  proportion  as  near  as  may  be ;  then  let  the 
y!..ung  hounds  be  placed  with  five  or  fix  old  ftaunch 
ho;;r:ds  to  enter  them,  and  let  them  be  led  to  the 
fa.thtft  and  laft  relay,  and  cauie  the  hart  or  buck  to  be 
hunted  to  them,  and  being  come  up,  let  the  old  hounds 
be  uncoupltM,  and  having  found  the  hart,  having  well 
entered  the  cry,  let  the  young  ones  be  uncoupled  ;  and 
if  any  of  them  are  found  to  lag  behind,  whip  or  beat 
thtm  forwards. 

In  what  place  foever  you  kill  the  hart,  immediately 
flay  his  neck  and  reward  the  hounds;  for  it  is  beft  to 
do  fo  while  he  ifr  hot. 

But 
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Dut  for  fhe  moro!  ready  enterln<!;  them,  tlie  few  fol- 
lowing inftriiftions  may  be  oi  iilc: 

Let  them  be  brought  to  the  quarn-,  by  taking  five  or 
fix  nimble  huiitfmen,  and  each  having  two  couple  oi 
dogs  led  in  hams,  and  having  unlodged  tlie  hart,  pur- 
fue  him  fair  and  foftlv,  ■without  tiring  the  hounds  ; 
and  after  two  or  three  hours  chafe,  when  you  find  him 
begin  td  fink,  then  caft  off  your  young  ones. 

Another  method,  is  to  take  a  buck  or  flag  in  a  toil 
or  net,  and  having  difabled  him  by  cutting  one  of  his 
feet,  let  him  loole,  then  about  half  an  hour  after 
gather  the  young  hounds  together,  and  having  found 
out  the  view  or  flot  of  the  buck  or  hart  by  the  blood- 
hound, uncouple  your  young  dogs,  and  let  them  hunt, 
and  when  they  have  killed  their  game,  reward  them 
with  It,  while  it  is  hot ;  tlie  mofl  ufual  part  being  the 
neck  flawed. 

Some  enter  their  young  hounds  within  a  toil,  but 
that  is  not  lo  good  :  for  the  hart  or  buck  does  nothing 
then  but  turn  and  caft  about,  becaufe  he  cannot  run 
an  end  ;  bv  which  means  they  are  always  in  fight  of 
him,  fo  that  if  afterwards  they  w-ere  to  run  at  force,  a 
free  chafe  being  out  of  fight,  the  dogs  would  foon  give 
over.     See  Huntsman. 

Here  take  notice,  that  with  whatfoevcr  you  firll  en- 
ter the  hounds,  and  therewith  reward  them,  they  will 
ever  after  love  moft. 

Therefore,  if  \o\i  intend  them  for  the  hart,  enter 
them  not  firil  with  the  hind. 

ENTERFERING.  A  difeafe  incident  to  horfes, 
that  comes  fevcral  ways,  being  either  hereditary,  or  by 
lome  ftiffnefs  in  the  pace  ;  or  by  bad  and  over  broad 
Ihoeing  ;  which  caufes  him  to  go  fo  narrow  behind  with 
his  hnider  feet;  that  he  frets  one  againif  another,  fo 
that  there  grows  hard  mattery  fcabs,  which  are  fo  fore 
that  they  make  him  go  lame  ;  the  figns  being  his  xU- 
going,  and  the  vifible  marks  of  the  fcabs. 

The  cure  :  Take  three  parts  of  fhecps  dung  newly 
made,  and  one  of  rye  or  wheaten  flour,  which  mull  be 
dried  and  mixt  well  with  the  dung  ;  kneading  it  to  a 
pafte  ;  then  let  it  be  made  up  into  a  cake  and  baked, 
and  apply  this  warm  to  the  part,  and  it  will  heal  it 
foon  ;  or  elfe  anoint  it  with  turpentine,  and  verde- 
gris,  mixt  together,  finely  po\vdered. 

EN  TERMEWKR.  (in  Falconry)  is  a  hawk  that 
changes  the  colour  of  her  wings  by  degrees. 

To  EM  TERPEN,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufcd  of  a 
hawk,  who  they  fay  en/erpavkl/j ;  lliat  is,  (he  has  her 
feathers  wrapt  up,  fnai  led,  or  entangled. 

ENTER  VIEW,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufcd  for  the 
fecond  vear  of  a  hawk's  age. 

ENl'lER.  Ihc  French  word  for  a  flone  horfc ; 
enlier  is  a  fort  of  horfe  that  refutes  to  turn,  and 
j«  fo  far  from  following  or  obferving  the  hand,  that  he 
refills  it.     Thus  they  fay: 

Such  a  horfe  is  eniier  on  the  right  hand,  he  puts  him- 
fclf  upon  his  light    heel,     and   will    not   tiuii  to  the 

Jf  )our  horfe  h  cntirr,  and  rclufcs  to  turn  to  what 
hand  you  will,  provided  he  fiiis  or  parts  liom  the  two 
heels,  you  have  a  remedy  for  him  ;  tor  you  have  no- 
thii'.g  to  do   but   to  put  the  Acuct/iiv  upon  Inm  ;  i.e. 


fiipple  him  with  a  cavefTon  m.ade  after  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  way. 

ENTORSES.     ^rrPASTFRN. 

ENTRAVES,  and  ENTRAVONS.     See  Locks. 

ENTREPAS,  is  a  broken  pace  or  going,  and  in- 
deed properly  a  broken  amble,  that  is  neither  a  walk 
nor  trot,  but  fomewhat  of  an  amble. 

This  is  the  pace  or  gait  of  fuch  horfes  as  have  no 
reins  or  bark,  and  go  upon  their  fhoulders,  or  of  fuch 
as  are  fpoiled  in  their  limbs. 

ENTRIES,  (Hunting  term)  are  thofe  places  or 
thickets  through  which  deer  are  fcuind  lately  to  have 
palled,  by  which  their  largenefs  or  fize  is  guelfed  at, 
and  then  the  hounds  or  beagles  are  put  to  them  for 
view. 

EPARkR.  A  %vord  ufed  in  the  menage,  to  fignify 
the  flinging  of  a  horfe,  or  his  yerking  or  firiking  out 
with  his  hind  legs. 

Ill  caprioles,  a  horfe  muff  verk  out  behind  with  all 
his  force;  but  in  balotades  he  ftrikes  but  half  out; 
and  in  croupades  he  does  not  ftrike  out  his  hind  legs 
at  all. 

All  fuch  veiking  horfes  are  reckoned  rude. 

ERGOT.  Is  a  flub  like  a  piece  of  foft  horn,  about 
the  bignels  of  a  chefnut,  placed  behind  and  below  the 
paflern  joint,  and  commonly  hid  under  the  tuft  of  tlie 
fetlock. 

To  DIS-ERGOT,  or  take  it  out,  is  to  cleave  it  to 
the  quick  with  an  incifion  knife,  in  order  to  pull  up 
the  bladder  full  of  water  that  lies  covered  with  the 
ergot. 

This  operation  is  fcarcely  pradfifed  at  Paris,  but  in 
Hdland  it  is  frequently  performed  upon  all  four  legs, 
with  intent  to  prevent  watery  fores  and  other  foul 
ulcers. 

ESQUIVAINE.  An  old  Fraich  word,  fignifying 
a  long  and  fevere  chaffifement  of  a  horfe  in  the  me- 
nage. 

ESSAY  OF  A  Deer,  (Hunting-term)  is  the  bread  or 
brifket  of  that  animal. 

ESTRAC,  is  the  French  word  for  a  horfe  that  is 
light  bodied,  lank  bellied,  thin  flanked,  and  narrow 
chefted.     6'fir  Belly,  Light  Bellied,  Jointer,  Uc, 

ESIRAPADE,  is  the  defence  of  a  horfe  that  will 
not  obey  ;  who  to  get  rid  of  his  rider,  rides  haltily  be- 
fore, and  while  his  fore-hand  is  yet  in  the  air,  yerks 
out  furioufly  with  his  hind  legs,  flriking  higher  than 
his  head  was  before,  and  during  his  counter-time  goes 
back  rather  than  advances, 

ESTRAY.  A  bcalf  that  is  wild  in  any  iordfliip, 
and  iiLt  owned  by  an)'  man  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  it  be 
cried  according  tu  law  in  the  next  market  towns,  and 
if  it  be  not  claimed  by  the  owner  within  a  )car  and  a 
day,  it  falls  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

ToEXPEDlATE,  fignifies  to  cut  out  the  balls  of 
dogs  feet,  to  hiniicr  ihcin  Injm  puiiuing  the  King's 
game.  But  Mr.  Manw(5od  lays,  it  implies  the  cut- 
ting off  the  four  claws  of  the  right  fide;  and  that  the 
owner  of  e\eiy  dog  in  the  forcd  unexpediated  is  to  for- 
feit 3s.  4d. 

7o  EX  TEND  A  Hok.se,  fomc  make  ufeof  this  ex- 


preliion,  importing  to  make  a  horle  grow  largr. 
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EYES  OF  MULES,  rheums,  or  difcafes,  to  cure. 
If  anv  fpccks  or  films  happen,  tlie  powder  ot  burnt 
alum,  or  burnt  fait,  will  cat  thk.-moiT;  afccrwariis  waih- 
ing  with  cyo-briglit,  or  tlic  juice  ot  clar)\  to  clear  or 
take  away  any  inflammation  tiie  other  has  occalioued  : 
to  purge  away  rheums,  give  hyllop  and  rue  boiled  in 
water. 

EYES  OF  SHEEP,  dillempcrs  or  blcmiflies  fn,  to 
cure.  Dillolve  in  eye-bright  waicr,  or  water  othoney- 
fucklcs  or  I'aladine,  or  any  of  thcle  bruifeil  and  inliilecl 
in  white  wine,  powder  of  bole-ammoniac  and  alum, 
with  which  water  take  and  waOi  the  eyes  afflicted  otten 
when  it  is  wirm,  and  it  will  r.;lieve  the  grievance. 

EYES  OF  SWINE,  dilcafes  in,  to  cure.  Take  rue, 
pimpernel,  and  vervain,  each  a  fmall  handful ;  dry 
them  in  an  oven,  fo  that  they  may  be  powdered  ;  and 
blow  the  powder,  mixcdwith  the  powder  of  bole-aramo. 
Iliac,  into  the  eves  aii'efcled  ;  it  will  take  away  fpots,  and 
llav  fluxes  of  rheums  and  rediv-'is.     Or, 

If  tl;e  eye-i  arc  bloodlhot  or  have  fpecks,  wafh  them 
with,  the  juice  ot  rotten  apples  and  betony,  and  give 
fliced  parfnips  a.id  turnips  in  their  food  ;  this  alfo  will 
take  awdV  inflammations  in  the  eyes. 

It  there  be  films  or  fpots,  blow  with  a  quill  of  the 
powder  of  burnt  alum  into  the  eye,  and  it  will  eat 
them  away  ;  if  rheums,  or  watering,  take  the  juice  of 
houfeleek,  celandine,  and  betony,  and  wafli  the  eyes 
often  W'th  it 

EYES,  fore,  in  bull,  ox,  cow,  or  calf,  to  cure. 
Take  fix  eiisr-fhells,  and  put  the  meat  clean  forth,  then 
lay  the  (hells  between  two  tile-flones,  laying  the  itone 
and  ftiells  in  a  hot  glowing  fire,  and  burn  them  well, 
and  cover  the  edge  of  the  tiles  with  clay,  to  keep  the 
afhes  from  the  fhells ;  and  when  they  are  burnt,  pound 
them  to  powiler,  and  learce  them  finely,  and  it  will 
mend  prcfently  :  but  blo,v  it  in  three  times  a. day.  Al- 
fo, take  white  fugar-candy,  pound  it  fmall,  and  blend 
it  with  the  aforclaid  powder  of  the  fliclls  and  May 
butter ;  or,  for  want  ot  that,  take  other  butter,  with- 
out fait,  and  work  it  into  a  falve;  fo  anoint  the  eyes 
niorning,  noon,  and  night,  and  it  will  help  them,  Or, 

Take  mutton-bones,  and  burn  them  very  well,  pound 
them  to  powder,  and  fearce  them  well ;  then  take 
burnt  alum  and  tutty,  with  white  fugar-candv  and  juice 
of  ivy,  and  it  will  help  them  that  have  a  flame  which 
came  by  a  cliafF  or  flroke.  Alfo  take  the  marrow  of 
a  goofe  wing,  and  it  will  help  them  ;  alfo  take  whita 
frflt  and  burn  it  in  a  dock,  or  wet  cloih;  then  take  the 
middle  core  of  it,  and  mix  it  with  the  juice  of  faladine, 
and  it  will  help  them ;  or  drop  juice  of  celandine  or 
pimpernel  into  it. 

1  here  is  alio  a  difeafe  in  the  eyes  which  is  called  the 
inflammation  of  the  eyes;  coming  by  blood,  and  it 
breeds  cholcr  and  blindnefs  ;  fometimes  the  beall  Xees 
a  little,  and  fometimes  not  at  all. 

You  mud  ftrft  cord  them  in  the  neck,  and  bleed 
them  in  the  temples  under  the  eyes;  let  them  bleed 
freely,  and  put  in  fome  burnt  alum  and  live  honey  mix- 
ed together  e\-ery  day,  and  they  will  certainly  mend. 

EYES  OF  Horses  that  are  very  bright,  lively,  full 
of  fire,  pretty  large,  and  lull,  are  nioit  eflcemed ;  but 
fuch  as  arc  very  big,  are  not  the  belt;  neither  fhould 


they  be  too  goggling  or  ftaring  out  of  the  head'.  But 
equal  with  it ;  iliey  Ihould  alio  be  refolute,  bold,  and 
brilk. 

A  horfe  to  appear  well  fhould  look  on  his  objedt 
fixedly,  with  a  kind  of  difdain,  and  not  turn  his  eyes 
another  wa)-. 

The  eye  of  an  horfc  difcovers  his  inclination,  paf- 
fioii,  malice,  health,  and  dilpofuion  ;  when  the  eyes 
are  lunk,  or  that  tho  eye-brows  arc  too  much  railed  up, 
and  as  it  were  fwelled,  it  is  a  fign  of  vicioufnels  and  ill- 
nature. 

When  the  pits  above  the  eye  arc  extremely  hollow, 
it  is  for  the  moll  part  a  certain  token  of  old  age, 
though  horfes  got  by  an  old  ftallion  have  them  very 
deep  at  the  age  ot  tour  or  five  years  ;  as  alfo  their  eyes 
and  cyc-lids  wrinkled  and  hollow. 

_  In  the  eve  there  arc  two  things  to  be  eonfidered,  I. 
The  cryllal.     2.    I  he  bottom  orgiound  of  the  eye. 

I  he  cryftal  is  that  roundnefs  of  the  eyes  which  ap- 
pears at  the  fii  It  view,  being  the  inolt  tranfparcnt  part 
thereof,  and  it  (hould  for  clearnefs  refcmble  a  piece  of 
rock  cryilal,  fo  that  it  maybe  plainly  feen  through; 
becaufe  if  it  is  otherwife  obfcurc  and  troubled,  it  is  a 
figatlie  eye  is  not  good. 

A  reddilh  cryftal,  denotes  that  the  eye  is  either  in- 
flamed, or  that  It  is  influenced  bv  the  moon  :  a  cryllal 
that  is  feuilk  inoit,  or  oi  the  colour  of  a  dead  leaf  upon 
the  lower  part,  and  troubled  on  the  upper,  infallibly 
indicates  that  the  horfe  is  lunatic  ;  but  it  continues 
no. longer  than  while  the  humour  aflually  pofleflcs  the 
eye. 

The  fecond  part  ot  the  eye  that  is  to  be  obferved,  is 
the  ground  or  bottom,  which  is  properly  the  pupil  or 
apple  of  the  eye,  and  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  large 
and  full  :  it  may  be  clearly  perceived,  that  \'ou  may 
know  if  there  be  any  dragon,  /.  e.  a  white  fpot  in  the 
bottom  thereol,  which  makes  a  horfe  blind  in  that  eve, 
or  will  do  it  in  ailiort  time  ;  this  fpeck  at  firrt  appears 
no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  millet ;  but  will  grow  to  fuch 
a  bignefs,  as  to  cover  the  whole  apple  of  the  eye,  and 
is  incurable. 

If  the  whole  bottom  of  the  eye  be  white,  or  of  a 
tranfparent  grccnilh  white,  it  is  a  bad  fign,  though  the 
horfe  be  not  quite  blind ,  but  as  ytt  fee-,  a  little:  how- 
ever it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  if  you  look  to  his 
eyes  when  oppolite  to  a  white  wall,  the  refle(£lion  of  it 
will  make  the  apples  of  thcin  appear  whitiHi,  and 
iomewhat  inclining  to  the  green,  though  they  be  really 
good;  when  you  perceive  this,  you  may  ir\- whether 
his  eyes  have  the  fame  appearance  in  another  place. 

If  you  can  diicern  as  it  were  two  grains  of  chimnev- 
foot  fixed  thereto,  above  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  it  is 
a  lignthe  cryftal  is  tranfparent,  and  if  befides  this,  the 
faid  be  without  fpot  or  whitenefs,  then  you  may  con- 
clude that  the  eve  is  found. 

You  fhould  alfo  examine  whether  an  eye  which  is 
troubled  and  very  brown,  be  lefs  than  the  other,  for  if  it 
be,  it  is  unavoidably  loft  without  recovery. 

Ex.-ur.ine  diligently  thofe  litr'.c  eyes  that  are  funk  in 
the  iicnd,  and  appear  very  black,  and  try  it  you  can 
perfeitiy  fee  through  the  cryllal,  then  look  to  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  and  fee  that  the  pupil   be  big  and 
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Iri-iTc;  f  )r  in  all  eyes  the  fmall,  narrow,  and  long  pu- 
pils, run  a  greater  rifk  of  lofing  the  figlit  thaa  any 
otlier.     For  their  Difyrtlcrs  and  Cure,  fee  Waters. 

EYE  OF  A  Horse.  Some  general  obfervations 
from  theiice  to  difcover  the  quality  or  condition  of  a 
Jiorfe  : 

1.  .The  walk  or  flep  of  a  blind  horfe  is  always 
\inequal  and  uncertain,  he  not  daring  to  fet  down  his 
feet  boldly  when  he  is  led  in  one's  hand  ;  but  if  the 
fame  horfe  be  msunted  by  a  vigorous  rider,  and  the 
Lorfe  ol  himfelf  be  mettled,  then  the  fear  of  the  fpurs 
"ill  make  him  go  rcfolutely  and  freely,  fo  that  his 
blnidncfs  fliall  fcarcely  be  perceived. 

2.  Another  mark  bv  which  a  horfe  that  is  ftark  blind 
may  be  known,  is,  that  when  he  hears  any  pcribn 
entering  the  liable,  he  will  inftantly  prick  up  his  ears, 
and  move  them  backwards  and  forwards  ;  the  reafou 
is,  hecaufe  a  Iprightly  horfe  having  loft  his  fight  mif- 
truds  every  thing,  and  is  continually  in  alarm  upon  the 
lealt  noife  he  hears. 

3.  When  horles  have  either  the  real  or  baflard  (fran- 
ples,  or  are  clianging  their  ioal  teeth,  or  are  putting 
out  their  upper  tuflies,  fome  of  them  have  their  fight 
•'veak  and  troubled,  fo  that  a  man  would  judge  them 
blind;  and  fometimes  they  actually  become  fo. 

Note,  that  this  weaknefs  of  fight  happens  ottener  in 
calling  the  corner  teeth,  than  any  ol  the  relt. 

4.  I'he  colours  moll  fubjecl  to  bad  e)es  are,  the  very 
dark  grey,  the  flea-bitten,  the  white  fpotted,  tlr.it  of 
peach  bloflbms,  and  frequently  the  roan.  For  the  cure 
of  bad  Eyes,  Jce  Ulcer. 

Dr.  Bracken  was  well  verfed  in  the  flrufture  and 
complaints  of  the  eyes  of  horfes,  of  which  A'Ir.  Law- 
rence exprelfos  his  approbation,  and  fays,  the 
-difeafes  of  the  eyes  in  horfes,  natural  and  acquired, 
jnay  be  conveniently  clalfed  asloliovvs  : — Inflammation, 
from  whatever  caule  ;  Humotir-bliiidnefs,  Diminution 
of  Sight  Irom  Debility  of  the  Organs,  Catarad,  Gutta 
Serena,  External  .'Occidents. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  the  method  of  cure,  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  fewreuiarks  upon  an  article  ot  prime 
confideration,  as  a  remeily  in  this  cafe,  which  has  been 
introduced  fince  the  days  ot  Gibson,  viz.  Goulard's 
txtradf  of  Saturn,  a  preparation  now  more  commonly 
tiled  in  veterinary  pradice,  than  tbe  fugar,  or  fait  of 
Jead.  Gibson  makes  a  moderate  ufe  of  lead  in  his 
prefcriptions,  juflly  obferving,  that  the  eye  is  very  de- 
licate, and  in  a  recent  Imrt  Icarec  able  to  endure  the 
cominou  eye-waters.  Dr.  Darwin  ipcaks  againll  the 
too  early  ufe  ol  llimuliiting  e\e-\vaters  in  optiialmy, 
and  recommends  attei  wards  the  lolution  ol  vitriol,  in 
preference  to  that  of  lead.  Bold  meafiires,  it  is  pre- 
tended, fuceeed  well  with  the  eyes  of  horfes,  but  htch 
prctenlions  miifl  be  received  with  caution  ;  the  eye  is  a 
very  delicate  organ,  to  what  animal  focvcr  it  may 
belona 

.  Inflammation  ol  the  E)c  is  always  fufficicntly  vifiblc. 
The  e)e-lid  is  cloled,  iwoUcn,  and  wcciis  ;  tlie  ball  is 
inflamed,  and  the  velkls  filled  with  ilagnant  blood  ap- 
pear very  plain  upon  tire  coat.  It  is  hrif  necoliary  to 
inve/ligate  the  caiile,  fince  it  may  be  mereh-tlie  intiu- 
jioji  of  ioine   linall   cxtiancous   body,    iucii  as  a  hay- 


feed  ;  which  being  fufpefted,  the  eye  ought  inflantly 
to  be  fearchcd  with  a  foft  rag.  or  piece  ol  fpuiige  dip- 
ped in  warm  fkim-roilk  and  water,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  tea-fpoonlul  of  aqua-vegeto. 

A  cafe  of  flight,  or  fuperficial  opthalmy,  will  gene- 
rally give  way  in  a  few  days  to   topical  applications,  of 
the  emollient   and    repellent  kind.     It  is  the  general 
practice  to  have  recourfc  to  repellents    in   the  firfl  in- 
itance.     Sometimes  has  been  feen  the  ill   fuccefs  of  it, 
by  an  incrcafe  of  the  inflammatory  fvmptonis,  to  allay 
which   it  has  become  neceflary  to  make  inftant   ufe  of 
emollients.     Some   have   fnccefsfully  treated  inflamed 
eyes  in  horfes,    vpirh  warm    fkim-milk   and   water,  re- 
peated  often,  and  bread  and  milk  poultices,  until  the 
heat  and  tenfion  had  abated;  afterwards,  wdth  a  mild 
folution  of   Gcwlard.     The  moll  authorized  pratlice 
however  is,  the  immediate  ufe  of  cold  fpring  water,  or 
vinegar  and  water,  and  repellents.     Take  one  pint  of 
the  ftrained   decoflion  of  plaintain,  rofemary,  and  red 
rofe-buds  ;  or  inlfead  thereof,  a  pint  of   clear  water, 
add  one  drachm  fugar  ot  lead,  and  one  drachm  and  half 
of    white  vitriol.      Or  the  following  aqua-vcgeto-mi- 
neralis  :  Clear  water,  one   pint;  Goulard's  extradl, 
one  hundred   drops;  beft   brandy,    a   fmall  glafs.     In 
this  proportion  has  generally  been  ufed  the  extract  to 
the  eyes  ot  horfes.     Bathe  externallv,  and   apply   in- 
ternally, with  rag  or  fpunge,  f«veral  times  a  da\-.     Or 
honey  of    rofes,  fpring  water,   and   white  ol    an  egg. 
mixed  ;  and  applied  with  a  feather.     Some  horfes  are 
iubje£f  all  their  lives  to  weak  and  weeping  eyes,  upon 
every  (light   cold,  trom  ncgleft  while  colts,  and  lying 
about  in  wet  and  boggy  palfures  ;  the  only  remedy  is 
the'occafional  ufe  of  the  vegetomineral  water.     Colts, 
whillf  breeding  their  teeth,  and  horfes  with  irregular 
teeth,  arc  liable  to  fimilar   inconvenience ;    the  fame 
external   method,  with  falts,  and  moderate   bleeding, 
and  extirpation,  or  filing  down  the  preternatural  teetb 
Humour  -  bllndnefs,    or  Inveterate    Opthalmy.        Th« 
whole  eye  is  inflamed,  both   internally  and  externally, 
and  the  admiflion  of  light  caufes  intolerable  pain  ;  the 
proximate  caufe  is  either  obflruttion   in  the  capillaries, 
the  blood  being   too  denle  for  circulation,  or  a  dilata- 
tion and  weaknefs  ol  the  veflels  themlielves.     This  dif- 
eafe  is  curable  with  two    provifos ;    being  taken    in 
time,  and  the  eye  being  naturally  good  ;  otherwife  the 
attempt  at  cure  is  fruitlefs. 

Linitiuiils  for  tht  Eyes.  Mild  and  cooling  ;  oint- 
ment of  tutty,  one  ounce ;  honey  ol  roles,  two 
drachms  ;  white  vitriol,  one  fcruple.  Detergent  : 
myrrh,  finely  powdered,  half  a  diaclim  ;  camphor, 
five  grains  ;  white  vitriol,  ten  grains  ;  honey,  two 
drachms  ;  rub  them  together  with  fpring  water,  'j'o 
be  ufed  with  a  feather  or  pencil  in  tonlnefs  irom  much 
difchargc. 

For  a  film,  web,  or  fpeck  lelt  upon  ihc  oniermoll 
coat  of  the  c^'e,  alfer  tiie  inflammation  lliall  liave  lub- 
fided,  there  feems  hitherto  to  have  been  no  remedy, 
but  corrofive  powders  or  waters  ;  although  Dr.  Dak- 
wiN  fceiiis  to  hint  at  the  prattieabiliiy  of  an  inllrn- 
mental  operation.  Sollevsel  indeed  rceonmiends 
llroaking  awhitefilm  with  the  thumb  covered  with  wheat 
flour,  the  eves  being  previouily  w  allied  ;  which  he  fays 
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will  extiipntc  it  much  fior.cr  than  the  iifc  of  powders, 
t'.iL-  bed  or  which  tor  the  purpulc,  in  hi.-,  opinion,  is 
fil  amnioiiiac.  Bkacken  lecomniciicls  Ur.  M);ad's 
ointment,  which  indecil  iecms  ever  to  have  been  niol^ 
in  repute.  Take  giafs,  reduced  to  a  tine  powder, 
vhicii  lift  throujjh  hue  lawn,  and  mix  with  honey.  A 
very  fmall  i|uanutv  to  be  tried  at  firll,  whiel)  may  be 
jicica'cd,  il  not  tound  to  produce  irriia;ion  and  painhil 
fvinp;0!iis.  Previous  to  the  ufe  ol  the  ointment,  per- 
haps tlif  eye  Ihoiild  always  be  «;ilhed  with  Jkim-uiilk 
and  aqua  veoeto.  GinsoN  advil'es  white  vitriol,  one 
draciiin,  white  fuiiar-candy  lialF  an  ounce,  ground  very 
fine,  to  be  blown  mto  the  eye  with  a  tobacco-pipe  once 
a  day  ;  or  put  into  the  corner  of  the  eye,  with  tlic 
finder  and  tnuinb.  Of  the.'c  apjilications  it  is  necelfary 
to  rtive  a  caution,  that  before  their  ufe  be  hazarded,  it 
be  well  iifcertaincd,  that  the  defect  iiitended  to  be  re- 
moved be  really  lituate  upon  the  outer  coat  of  the  eye, 
fince  inch  remedies  can  h  ive  no  pofhb^e  efFed  upon  the 
internal  parts,  and  may  inflame,  irritate,  and  torture  to 
no  manner  of  [  urpoie. 

D:mmutiju  of  S'^hl  from  D-.bi'.ly  rf  the  Orgrmu 
It  is  doubtlefs  owing  to  their  varioiis  hard  laboricjus 
(erviees,  that  horfcs  are  more  fubjedf  to  difeafes  of 
thofe  mod  tender  and  fenfible  organs  the  eyes,  than 
any  other  animals  ;  thence  perhaps  alfo  the  fource  of 
their  hereditary  dcfetls.  Hard  labour,  particularly 
heavy  draught,  and  repeated  violent  exertions  at  dead 
pulls,  will  produce  blindnefs;  alfo  poor  and  unfub- 
ttantial  keep.  1  he  figns  are,  a  gradual  lois  of  con- 
vexity, or  plumpnefs  in  the  eyes,  with  diilncis,  and 
imperieft  light  at  intervals.  It  the  eyes  are  naturall)' 
good,  a  cure  may  be  wrought  by  mending  the  keep  of 
the  horfe,  and  the  ccnlfant  ufe,  twice  a  day,  of  the 
llrengihening  faturnine  collyrium  pielcnbed  in  hu- 
mour-bhndnefs.  15athe  the  temples  occafionally  with 
dilliUcd  vinegar  and  brandy  mixed. 

Catarnil  or  Glaucoma,  for  tliey  appear  to  be  one  and 
the  fame  difeafe,  is  a  fuffufion,  or  cloud  upon  the 
pupil'a,  commonly  called  the  fight  of  the  eye,  at  firfl 
partially,  in  the  end  totally,  obltrucfing  the  ingrefs  of 
the  rays  of  liehi:  the  proximale  caufe  is  faid  to  be  a 
preternatural  affeftion  .of  the  cryltalline,  or  fecond 
humour  of  the  eye,  which  is  changed,  becomes  opaque, 
and  nnpervious  to  the  rays  of  light;  the  reinote  caufe, 
in  horles  particularly,  is  almoll  always  natural  had 
conft)rmation  of  tiie  organ,  by  which  the  humours  are 
predifpofed  to  other  caulcs  of  the  difeafe.  That  which  is 
tern  ed  in  the  language  of  tiie  liable,  Lunatic,  or  Muon- 
bliiidnefs,  is  nothing  but  the  intermittent  or  peiiodical 
blindnefs,  ufually  confequent  of  the  ini.ient- cataradt. 

Al:on-bHndnrfi  generally  makes  its  appearance  in 
hor!es,  at  five,  or  before  lix  years  old  ;  and  the  catarail 
may  be  a  year  or  two,  or  more,  in  coming  to  pertec- 
tion.  The  fymptoms  in  the  mean  time  are  well  known; 
cloudinels,  imperfeiil  light,  in  one  or  both  eyes ;  in 
fome  a  dilchdrge,  with  an  eye  quite  clofed  at  intervals  ; 
well  and  tolerably  clear  again:  in  others,  fcarcc  any 
difcharge,  but  a  gradual  wafting  and  decay  of  fight. 
As  to  cure,  it  is  fcarce  to  be  expeftcd,  unlets  in  a  very 
rare  cafe  of  a  cataraft  occurring  in  a  naturally  good 
eye,  when  the  diieafe  would  fubmit  to  that  method 


already  laid  down  in  humour-blindiicfs ;  in  general, 
moonblindnefs  is  too  much  a  dil;;afc  of  debility,  to 
require  thofe  conlider.ible  evacuations.  Should  how- 
ever the  dile.ife  he  fuppofed  to  originate  in  obflrufted 
humours,  and  a  depraved  ftate  ol  the  blood,  mercurial 
ph}f2c,  rowels,  and  tying  up  the  temporal  arteries  or 
veins,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  have  been 
recommended.  Bracken  fays  he  couched  one  horfe 
with  fuccefs,  but  he  docs  not  tell  U5  v/heiher  to  render 
his  fuccefs  of  real  ufe,  he  made  the  patient  a  prefent  of 
a  pair  of  concave  fpcftaeles,  and  taught  him  their  ufe; 
fince  what  with  the  lofs  of  convexity  in  the  cornea, 
from  the  diieafe  tirlt,  and  afterwards  honi  the  opera- 
tion, the  horle  would  fee  but  wildly  alter  ail,  without 
artificial  help. 

In  a  Gii/tii  Serena  both  eyes  are  generally  afFefled, 
and  are  vulgarly  called  glafs  eyes,  appearing  clear  and 
Ihining,  although  they  admit  little  or  no  light.  They- 
are  fouititimes  large  and  prominent  like  calves  eyes,  at 
others  fmall  and  Hat,  in  colour  often  of  a  light  blue, 
the  pupil  being  deep  blue,  or  black.  The  p  .jjil 
neither  dilates  nor  con:ruiSs,  W'hich  is  pretty  much  the 
fame  as  to  lav,  the  eye,  or  rather  its  vilion,  is  extindTt; 
and  that  again  is  to  fay,  no  cure  need  be  expefted. 
The  deleft  has  always  been  fupj-cfed  to  originate  in  a 
want  of  irritability  in  the  optic  nerve.  According  to 
Darwin.  Elett.ieiry.  Blilters  on  the  head.  Opium, 
and  corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  four  or  fix  weeks. 
Would  nor  fneezing  powders  be  beneficial  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  difeafe,  or  turning  to  grafs,  that  the 
conllant  depending  fituation  of  the  head  in  feedirw, 
might  invite  an  accelTion  ot  blood  and  nourifhment  to 
the  eyes  ? 

ExUrnal  acad.nts.  Contuficns  on  the  eyes  are  to 
be  treated  with  coolers,  repellents,  fomentations  or 
poultices,  and  bleeding.  Sometimes  from  a  blew  or 
llroke  upon  the  eye,  the  juices,  naturally  clear  and 
pellucid,  will  Hagnate  and  turn  to  a  pearl  colour,  or 
quite  white,  over  the  whole  fuifa.e,  and  the  horle  will 
be  nearly  or  totally  blind  ;  but  fuch  fympt;)ms  will  in 
a  lew  days  fubmit  to  proper  treatment.  Wounds  of 
the  eyes  may  be  mortal  if  they  penetrate  tf.e  orbit  to 
the  bottom,  wheie  the  branches  of  the  optic  nerves 
pais  from  the  a- nieJ/um ;  (hould  the /-(/,«./ be  prelled, 
which  is  compoled  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  many 
fmall  t"  igs  of  veins  and  arteries,  blindnefs  is  unavoid- 
able, and  pel  haps  convuliions  may  enfue ;  the  fame 
may  he  expedled  from  the  fraclure,  or  deprellion  of 
tlie  bones  of  the  orbit,  or  fockct,  but  a  wound,  or 
p'.uitlure  through  fome  of  the  coats  and  liumotirs  is 
curable;  forinflance,  iheioniea,  or  hi,r:;y  coal  may  be 
perforated,  the  humour  let  out,  and  vifion  interrupted, 
and  yet  the  humour  Ihall  be  replenilhed,  and  light  re- 
llored  in  ten  or  twelve  ht.urs  time,  as  cockers  ofen 
e.xperieucc :  with  the  exception,  liowever,  that  the 
wt)und  be  not  deep  enough  to  touch  the  chrylfalline 
humour,  v\hieh  would  become  changed  or  darkened 
from  the  aecldent,  and  occafion  blindnefs. 

The   ircattnent  of    wounds   in    thcfe  parts  mufl  be 

conduflel  on  the  fame  prmci|  les  with   thofe  ot    any 

other,  rei'pe/l  only  being  hud   to  iheir   fupeiior  fenfi- 

bility,  and  the  danger  of  iatlamma;ion  and  defiuxion. 

S  B.eed. 
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Bleed.  A  rowel  in  the  clieft,  or  belly.  An  opening 
diet.  VValkia;^  in  the  fliade.  Avoid  all  h.arih  applica- 
tions, panicularlv  that  conimon  one  in  thcie  cales,  oil' 
ol  turpcnune.  If  the  lid  he  divided,  give  bat  one 
flitch  with  a  ftraight  needle,  proper  for  fuperficial 
vvounds,  the  parts  ijot  being-drawn  too  clofe,  bat  only 
lo  far  as  to  bring  the  edges  together,  that  there  may  be 
xoom  lor  the  difcharge,  ihould  the  eye-ball  be  wounded. 
Honey  of  roTes,  one  oance  ;  tindl^ure  of  myrrh,  one 
drachm,  is  the  proper  drelhng.  Dip  a  pledget  of  lint 
(lor  tow  or  hurds  are  too  harlh)  into  the  mixture  warmed, 
and  apply  it  trefh  once  a  day,  until  the  woand  be 
healed,  should  fomentations  be  nccellary,  take  the 
following  form:  cider-flowers,  red  rofes,  and  mallows, 
each  a  handiul  ;  nitre,  half  on  ounce  ;  Goui.ard'.s 
extraCl,  three  tea-fpoonfuls.  Infnfe  in  a  quart  boiling 
water,  {train  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  when  cold, 
add  half  a  pint  Red  Port  wine.  Uletwo  thick  woollen 
cloths  akernately,  half  an  hour,  the  liquor  not  being 
made  too  hot,  but  warmed  again,  (hould  it  grow  ;oo 
cool  ;  the  qnantit)-  w-ill  laft  two  days,  and  the  eye  may 
be  fomented  five  or  iix  times. 

EYE  OF  THi£  Bkasch  of  a  Bridle,  is  the  upper- 
moft  part  of  the  branch  which  is  flat  with  a  hole  in  it, 
ior  joining  the  branch  to  the  headlfall,  and  for  keeping 
the  curb  laft. 

EYE  OF  A  Bean,  is  a  black  fpeck  or  mark  in  the 
cavity  of  the  corner  teeth,  which  is  formed  about  the 
age  of  five  and  a  hall,  and  continues  till  feven  or 
eight. 

And  it  is  Irom  thence  we  ulually  fay,  fuch  a  horfc 
marks  Hill  ;  and  luch  a  one  has  no  mark.  Sec 
Teeth. 

EYE-FLAP.  A  little  piece  of  leather,  that  covers 
the  eye  of  a  coach-horfe  when  harnclied. 

EYESS.  "1  A  young  hawk   newly  taken  out  of  the 

N\ESS.  J  nefi,  and  not  able  to  prey  for  herfelf. 

It  being  difficult  to  bring  fuch  a  bird  to  perfection, 
(lie  mull:  be  fed,  firft  in  a  cool  room  that  lias  tvvo  win- 
dows, one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  eaft,  which 
are  to  be  opened  and  barred  over  with  laths,  but  not  fo 
■wide  as  lor  a  hawk  to  get  out,  or  vermin  to  come  in  ; 
and  the  chamber  ought  to  be  (Irewcd  with  Irefh  leaves, 
£Jc. 

Her  food  muft  be  fparrows,  young  pigeons,  and 
fheeps  hearts  ;  and  her  meat  fhould  be  cut  while  flie  is 
very  young  or  little,  or  fhred  into  fmall  pellets,  and 
fhc  muft  be  fed  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  according  as  you 
find  her  endure  it,  or  put  it  over. 

When  Ihe  is  lull  fummed  and  flics  about,  give  her 
■whole  imall  birds,  and  lomctimes  Iced  her  on  your  fid, 
fuffcriiig  her  to  flrain  and  kill  the  birds  in  your  hand, 
and  lomctimes  put  live  bir<is  into  her  room,  and  let  her 
kill  and  feed  on  them,  and  hereby  you  will  not  only 
neul  her,  but  take  her  off  from  Uiat  fcurvy  quality  ol 
hiding  her  prey. 

Again,  go  every  morning  into  (he  room,  and  call 
her  to  your  fift  :  as  foon  as  Ihc  has  put  forth  all  licr 
ieathers,  take  her  out  of  the  chamber  and  furnifh  her 
with  bells,  hcwits,  jelfes,  and  lines;  it  will  be  ab(o- 
iuiely  nccciVary  to   feel  her  at  firft,  that  Ihe  may  the 


better  endure  the  hood  and  handHng  ;  and  the  hooil 
Ihould  be  a  rufrer,  one  that  is  large  and  eafy,  which 
muft  be  put  on  and  pulled  off  frequently,  ftroking  her 
often  on  the  head,  ti:l  (he  Hands  gently  ;  and  in  the 
evening  unfeel  her  by  candle  ligiit.  Sec  ihe  mar.ver  of 
Seeling  a  H.a.wk, 

EYRE  OF  THE  Forest.  The  juftice-feat  or  court, 
whiclr  ufed  to  be  held  every  three  years  by  the  juftices 
of  the  foreft,  journeying  up  and  dowir  for  that  pur- 
pole. 

EYRIE  (in  Falconry)  a  brood,  or  neft,  a  place  where 
hawks  build  and  hatch  their  young. 

F.'VLCADii;  ahorfe  makes  falcades  when  he  throws 
hinifell  upon  his  haunches  two  or  three  times,  as 
in  very  quick  corvets  ;  which  is  done  in  forming  a  Hop 
and  half  Hop. 

A  talcide  therefore,  is  this  a<Etion  of  the  haunches 
and  of  the  legs,  which  bend  very  low,  as  in  corvets, 
when  you  make  a  ftop  or  half  Hop.     Thus  they  fay. 

This  horle  flops  well  ;  for  he  makes  two  or  three 
lalcadcs,  and  finiihes  h  s  ftop  with  a  pefate. 

This  horfe  has  no  haunches,  he  will  make  no  fal- 
cades. 

The  falcades  of  that  horfe  are  fo  much  prettier,  that 
in  making  them  his  haunches  are  low. 

Stop  your  horle  upon  the  haunches,  in  making  him 
ply  them  well ;  fo  that  alter  forming  his  falcades,  he 
muft  refume  his  gallop  without  making  a  pelate  ;  that 
is,  without  Hopping  or  marking  one  time  :  and  thus  he 
will  make  a  half-Hop.  Set  Stop,  Half-stop, 
Haunches,  and  Time. 

P'ALCON.      \Of  thefc  there  are  feven  kinds,  viz. 

FAULCON.  J  falcon  gentle,  the  haggard  falcon, 
the  Barbary  or  tartaret  falcon,  the  gerfalcon,  the  (;tkcr, 
the  lanner,  the  Tuniclan. 

Falcons  of  one  kind  differ  much,  and  are  differently 
named,  according  to  the  time  of  their  firft  reclaiming, 
places  of  haunt,  and  the  countries  from  whence  they 
come  ;  as  mewed  hawks,  ramaged  hawks,  foar  hawk.s, 
eycHcs  ;  and  thefe  again  arc  divided  into  large  hawks, 
mean  hawks,  and  flender  hawks. 

All  thefe  have  different  names  and  plumes  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  country  from  whence  they  come  ; 
as  fome  are  black,  fomc  blank  or  rulTet ;  and  they  alfo 
are  different  in  difpofition,  as  fomc  are  bcH  for  the  field, 
and  others  for  the  river. 

Names  are  alfo  given  to  falcons,  according  to  their 
age  and  taking. 

The  firft  is  an  eyefs ;  ■which  name  flie  bears  as  long 
as  Ihc  is  in  the  eyrie.  Ihcle  arc  very  tro':blefonie  in 
their  feeding,  they  try  very  nnich,  and  arc  not  cniercd 
but  with  ditticulty  ;  but  being  once  well  entered  and 
quarried,  prove  excellent  hawks  for  the  liern,  river, 
or  any  fort  of  fowl,  and  are  hardy  and  full  of 
iiicttJc. 

The  Iccond  is  a  ramago  falcon,  which  name  flic  re- 
tains from  the  time  of  her  leaving  the  eyrie,  during  the 
months  of  'func,  Jul),  and  AiigiiJ}. 

'1  hefe  are  hard  to  be  manned,  but  being  \\t\\  rc- 
chiinitd,  are  not  inleiioi  to  any  hawk. 

The 
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Thcthirdis  a  foar-hawk  ;  fo  callol,  S.-plcmbei ,  O'h- 
i:r,  and  November. 

'flic  (ir.t  ,  kimes  they  have  when  ihcy  forfake  the 
eyrie,  they  keep  a  whole  vear  betoic  they  mew  them, 
which  are  called  foar  feathers. 

I'he  louuli  is  termed  inurzarolt,  (the  lateft  term  is 
carvift,  as  much  as  to  fay,  carry  0!i  the  fill)  they  are  fo 
talle-l  'Januaiy,  Fehriicy-,  Murch,  and  April,  and  till  the 
midd! J  ot  May,  duiiiig  which  time  they  mull  be  kept 
on  the  rill. 

They  are  for  the  rooft  part  very  crent  haters,  and 
therefore  little  eaters:  tiiey  are  bad  hawks,  frequently 
trcubled  with  Hhinder  worms,  and  are  rarely  brought 
tu  be  uood  tor  any  lliiiv^. 

The  filth  are  called  enter-mews,  from  the  middle  of 
Miiy  to  the  latter  end  of  Dictmber ;  they  arc  fo  called 
becaule  they  call  their  coats. 

FALCONER.  One  who  tames,  manages,  and  looks 
after  falcons,  or  other  hawks. 

F.ALLlNCj  EVIL  in  Horses.  A  difeafe  proceed- 
ing from  ill  blood,  and  cold  thin  phlegm  gathered  to- 
gctherinthe  lore  part  of  the  head,  between  the  panicle 
and  tlK  br.iin,  wiiich  being  difperlcd  over  tlie  wiioie 
brain,  fuddertly  caules  the  horfc  to  fall,  and  bereaves 
him  of  all  lenic  for  a  time. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  di!lemper  are,  when  thehorfe 
is  fallintc,  his  body  will  quiver  and  quake,  and  he  will 
foam  at  the  mouth,  and  when  you  would  think  him  to 
be  dying,  he  will  rife  up  on  a  fudden  and  fall  to  his 
meat. 

Sf-anijh,  Ilnliaii,  and  French  horfes,  are  more  fubje(£l 
to  this  dilfemper  than  Engl-ijh. 

The  cure :  Bleed  the  horle  in  the  neck,  taking  away 
a  good  quantity  ol  blood  ;  and  bleed  him  again  in  the 
temple  veins  and  eye  veins,  four  or  five  days  after: 
afterwards  anoint  his  body  all  over  with  a  comfortable 
fiiftion,  and  bathe  his  head  and  ears  with  oil  of  bay, 
liquid  pitch  and  tar  niixed  togetiier,  and  make  him.  a 
canvali  cap  quilted  with  wool,  to  keep  his  head  warm, 
and  give  him  a  purging  or  Icoiiring.     Se,;  Palsy. 

F.ALLOW,  being  of  a  paliih  red  colour,  like  that 
of  a  brick  halt   burnt;   as  talhnv  deer. 

FALLOVV-HOUNDS  are  hardy,  and  of  a  good 
fcent,  keeping  well  their  chafe  without  change  ;  but 
not  fo  fwift  as  the  white ;  they  are  of  a  ftrong  confiitu- 
tion,  and  do  not  fear  the  water,  running  furely,  and 
are  very  hardy  ;  commonly  love  the  hart  before  any 
other  c.hale. 

Thofe  that  are  well  jointed,  having  good  claws,  are 
fit  to  make  blood-hounds,  and  thole  wnich  have  Hiaggcd 
tails  are  generally  fwitt  runners. 

Thtie  hounds  are  fitter  for  princes  than  private  gen- 
tlemen, becaufe  they  feldom  run  more  than  one  chafe, 
neither  havj  they  any  great  lloinach  to  the  hare,  or 
other  fmall  chales  :  and  that  which  is  worft  of  all,  they 
are  apt  to  run  at  tame  heafts. 

FALSE  QUARTER  in  a  Horse,  is  aclefr,  crack, 
or  chine  fometimes  on  the  outfide,  but  for  the  mofl  part 
on  tlic  inlide  of  his  hoot,  being  an  unfound  tjuartcr, 
appearing  like  a  piece  put  in,  and  not  at  all  intire:  i: 
is  attended  with  a  violent  pain  and  opening  as  thehorfe 
fets  his  foot  to  the  ground. 


This  diflemfTer,  as  to  the  inward  cauTe,  is  theefFefl 
of  a  dry  biiiilc  hoof,  and  narrow  heels  ;  it  comes  by 
ill  Ihoeing  and  paring,  or  elle  by  gravelling,  or  a  prick 
with  a  nail  or  Hub,  which  will  occafion  halting,  and 
watcrilh  blood  will  illue  out  of  the  cleft. 

The  cure  :  Cut  away  the  old  corrupt  hoof,  and  hav- 
ing the  whites  of  nine  eggs,  powder  of  iticenfe,  un- 
(lacked  lime,  maflic,  verdigris,  and  fait,  ol  each  four 
ounces,  mix  them  together,  and  dip  into  them  as  much 
hards  as  wiil  coserthc  wlioie  hoof,  and  apply  them  to 
the  forrence,  an.d  lay  fwinc's  grcafe  all  about  it,  the 
thickncis  of  an  inch  or  more;  do  this  like-wife  under- 
neath, and  tic  on  all  fo  fall  that  it  may  not  bo  ilirrcd 
for  a  whole  fortnight  at  leafr,  then  renew  the  fame  ap- 
plication, and  the  horfc  will  require  no  other  drcfling 
to  compleat  the  cure. 

FAR,  an  appellation  given  to  any  part  of  a  horfe's 
right  fide ;  thus  the  far  foot,  the  far  (houlder,  ^f.  is 
the  lairte  with  the  right  foot,  the  right  flioulder,  ijc. 

FARCIN,     I  A  creeping  ulcer,  and  the  mofl  loath- 

F.'MiCY,        >lome,  Ifinking,  and  filthy  difeafe,  that 

FASHION.  J  .1  horfe  can  be  afl'e^ted  with  ;  proceed- 
ing fiom  corrupt  blood,  engendered  in  the  body  by  over 
heats  and  colds,  which  by  Ipreading  and  dilating  them- 
felves,  will  at  lalf  over-run  the  wliole  body  of  the  horfc; 
but  it  commonly  arifes  in  a  vein,  or  near  fome  mafter 
vein  that  feeds  and  nouriflies  the  difeaie. 

This  dillemper  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  fpur-gall- 
inawith  rully  fpurs,  fnaffle-bitt,  or  the  bite  ot  another 
horfc  infected  with  the  fame  dileafe  :  or  if  it  be  in  the 
leg,  it  may  come  by  one  leg's  interfering  with  the 
oilier,  fifr. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  a  few  fmall  knobs^ 
or  tumours,  are  found  on  the  veins.  I  hey  refemble 
grapes*  and  are  painful  to  the  touch,  fo  that  the  crea- 
ture will  fliew  evi('ent  marks  of  it's  unealinefson  their 
being  prefl'ed  with  the  finger.  They  are  at  firll  very 
hard,  like  unripe  grapes,  but  in  a  very  little  time  be- 
come foft  bliliers,  which  break  and  dilcharge  a  bloody 
matter,  and  become  very  foul  and  untoward  ulcers. 
1  his  dileafe  appears  in  different  places  iii  different 
creatures.  Some  Tiiew  it  firft  on  the  head,  fome  on  the 
external  jugular  vein,  tome  on  the  plate  vein,  extend- 
ing from  thence  downwards  on  the  infide  of  the  tore- 
leg  tov.-ards  the  knee,  or  upwards  towards  the  brifkct; 
in  fotne  it  tirit  appears  about  the  pafterns,  on  the  fides 
of  the  large  veins  of  the  inlide  of  the  thigh,  extended 
towards  the  groin  ;  and  in  oiiiers  on  the  flanks,  fpread- 
iiig  by  degrees  towards  the  lower  belly. 

The  Mcthcd  cf  Cure; 

When  the  farcy  attacks  only  one  part  of  a  horfe,  and 
where  tlie  blood  veltels  are  fmall,  it  inay  be  calily 
cured  ;  but  when  the  plate  vein  is  alfecled,  and  ttirns 
chorded,  and  efpec^ally  when  the  crurial  veins  within- 
(ide  of  the  thigh  are  in  that  condition,  thei'urt  becomes 
very  difficult,  and  the  creature  is  rarely  fit 'lor  any 
ihTng  alter  it,  but  ihe  mejnelt  drudgery.  Thole  there- 
fore who  depend  upon  fome  particular  medicine,  and 
flaitcr  themlclves  with  being  able  to  cure  with  it  every 
ipccies  ot  the  iatcy,  wiil  find  thcmfelyes  wretchedly 
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miftaken  ;  various  medicines  are  necefTary,  according  as 
the  difeale  is  fupcrficial  or  inveterate  :  the  former  is 
eafily  cured,  n.iy  i'ometimes  moderate  exercife  alone 
vili  befufficient ;  but  tiie  latter  requires  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  ibmetimes  baffles  the  molt  Ikilful,  and 
defies  the  whole  power  ot  medicine.  Copious  bleed- 
ings are  abfolutely  neceflary,  efpecially  if  the  creature 
be  fat  and  full  of  blood.  This  evacuation  al^¥ays 
checks  the  progvefs  ot  a  farcy  in  it's  beginning  ;  but 
the  good  effeds  of  it  vanifh  too  foon,  efpecially  if  the 
horfc  be  too  low  in  flelh.  Alter  bleedmg,  mix  four 
ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  with  a  fuflicienc  quantity  ot 
lenitive  electuary,  to  make  it  into  balls,  and  give  the 
dole  every  other  day  for  a  week  ;  and  at  the  i'anie  time 
give  him  three  ounces  of  nitre  every  day  in  his  water. 
While  thele  medicines- are  given  inwardly  to  remove 
Ihe  caufe,  let  the  tumours  be  rubbed  twice  a  day  with 
the  following  ointment i  Take  of  ointment  of  elder, 
four  ounces  ;  of  oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces  ;  of  fu- 
gar  of  lead,  half  an  ounce  ;  of  white  vitriol  powdered 
two  drachms  :  mix  the  whole  well  together  in  a  glals 
mortar,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

li  the  tumours  break  and  run  a  tl^ick  well  digefted 
matter,  it  is  align  that  the  difeale  is  conquered,  and  the 
creature  will  loon  be  well  ;  but  it  will  be  necelfary  to 
give  him  two  ounces  of  the  liver  of  antimoi>y  every 
day  for  a  fortnight,  and  two  ounces  every  other  day  for 
a  fortnight  longer.  This  method  will  never  fail  in  a 
farcy  '.vhere  the  I'mal!  veins  only  are  afFeSed  ;  and  a  frnall 
tiine  will  complete  the  cure. 

Bu't  when  the  faicy  affeifls  the  large  blood  velTels, 
the  cure  will  be  far  more  difficult.  \Vhen  the  plate  or 
crurial  veins  are  chorded,  lofe  no  time,  but  bleed  im- 
mediately on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  apply  to  the  diftem- 
pered  vein  the  following  medicine :  Take  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine  fix  ounces,  put  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
drop  into  it  by  degrees  three  ounces  ot  oil  of  vitriol  ; 
be  careful  in  mixing  thele  ingredients,  for  otherwifethe 
bottle  will  burft  ;  when  therefore  you  have  dropped  in 
a  tew  drops  ol  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  bottle,  let  the 
mixture  reft  till  it  has  done  finoaking,  and  then  drop 
in  more,  proceeding  iu  this  manner  till  the  whole  is 
Kiixcd. 

If  the  farcy  be  firuated  in  the  loofe  and  flefhy  parts, 
as  thofe  ol  the  flanks  or  belly,  the  mixture  (hould  con- 
fift  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  ai  vitriol ; 
but  when  the  feat  of  the  difeale  is  in  the  parts  lefs 
tl-^lhy,  the  proportions  above  are  hell  adapted  to  per- 
iorm  the  cure.  The  medicines  mud  be  iifed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  lake  a  woollen  cloth,  and  with  it 
rub  the  part  atfeiflcd,  and  then  apply  fome  of  the  com- 
pound oil  to  every  bud  and  tumour;  continue  this 
iTtfthod  twice  a  day.  At  the  fanie  time  give  cooling 
phyfic  every  other  day  ;  the  balls  and  nitrous  draught's 
inentioncd  above  will  aniwer  the  intention.  By  "this 
treatment  the  tumours  will  digeft  and  chords  dittolve  : 
but  it  will  be  neccil'ary  to  gi\  e  the  liver  of  antimony 
to  compleat  the  cure  and  pievent  the  rclajjle  ;  and 
alfo  drefs  the  fores  when  well  digelled  with  a  mixture 
of  bees- wax  and  oil,  which  will  heal  them,  and  hnooth 
the  (kin. 

Sometimes  the  difcafc  will   not  eafily  yield  to  this 


treatment,  efpecially  Vkhen  fituated  near  the  flanks  and 
lower  belly.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  necelfary  to  bathe 
the  parts  with  the  above  compound  oil  as  far  as'the 
centre  of  the  belly,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  a  courli; 
of  antiinonial  medicines.  The  following  compofition 
is  reckoned  ftronger  than  that  given  above,  and  on  that 
account  is  often  ufed  where  the  difeale  is  obilinate : 
Take  of  fpirits  of  wine  four  ounces  ;  of  the  oil  ot  vi- 
triol  and  turpentine,  of  each  two  ounces;  and  of  ver- 
juice fix  ounces  ;  mix  the  whole  with  the  caution  above 
di  reded. 

When  the  above  method  fails,  and  the  difiemper 
becomes  inveterate,  the  iollovidng  medicine  is  recoin- 
mended  by  an  eminent  praftitioner  :  lake  of  linlecd 
oil  half  a  pint  ;  of  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  petre,  of 
each  three  ounces ;  ot  the  tin£ture  ot  euphorbium  and 
hellebore,  ot  each  two  drachins;  of  oil  of  bays,"  two 
ounces  ;  of  oil  of  origanum  and  double  aqua-tortis,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  :  mix  the  whole  together  with  great 
caution,  and  when  the  ebuUitfon  is  over,  add  two  ounces 
of  Baibadoes  tar. 

This  medicine  muft  be  rubbed  on  the  tumours  and 
chorded  veins  once  in  two  or  three  days  ;  obfcrving, 
that  if  the  mouths  of  the  ulcers  are  choaked  up,  or  the 
fkin  fo  thick  over  them  as  to  confine  the  matter,  to  open 
a  pafiage  with  a  fmall  hot  iron,  and  deftroy  with  viiiiol 
the  proud  flefh,  after  which  it  may  be  kept  down  by 
touching  it  occafionally  with  oil  of  vitriol,  aqua-fortis, 
or  butter  of  antimony. 

Tliefe  arc  the  belt  methods  for  curing  the  farcy ;  a 
difeale  which  has  baffled  the  attempts  of  the  mod  ikil- 
ful, and  deflroycd  many  an  ufetul  creature.  Some  of 
our  farriers  give  the  moll  drartic  and  dangerous  medi- 
cines, and  even  put  corrofive  fublimate  or  arfenic  into 
the  buds,  after  opening  them.  But  this  is  a  very  bad 
pratlice,  and  often  abfolutely  kills  the  creature  it 
was  intended  to  cure  ;  tor  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  u 
gets  into  the  blood,  death  is  the  inevitable  confe- 
quence. 

Bleed,  according  to  the  flrength  of  the  horfe,  and  the 
apparent  violence  of  the  inflammation,  though,  if  he  is 
poor,  this  evacuation  will  rather  injure  than  relieve, 
and  is  never  ufeful  after  the  firit  onfet  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

DiflTolve  four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  a  pint 
of  water,  by  boiling  them  a  few  minutes;  and  whillf 
hot,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  upon  half  an  ounce  of 
fenna  leaves  ;  let  them  fiand  until  they  are  cold  ;  then 
give  the  llraincil  liquor  in  one  dofe.  and  repeat  it 
every  fccond  morning  for  a  week,  or  until  it  begins  to 
purge. 

The  belly  being  rendered  folublc  bv  the  above, 
give  the  horfe  half  an  ounce  of  nitre  every  dav, 
lor  three  or  lour  weeks,  either  mixed  in  a  mafh 
ot  bran,  or  dilfolved  in  his  drink,  as  he  will  belt 
take  it. 

Night  and  morning  rub  the  following  repellent  oint- 
ment well  into  the  knobs. 

RfpeUctil  Ohilment. 

Take  white  vitriol,  two  drachms ;    fiigar  of   lead, 
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half  an  ounce;  oil  oi  turpentine,  two  ounces :  gicen 
ointment  ot  elder,  tour  ounces  ;  mix  tiicm  well 
togftlicr. 

By  this  mcnns  the  knobs  are  ufualiy  difperfcd  :  but 
fomciimes  thcv  break  and  run  ;  and  if  the  matter  is  of 
a  good  conliftencc,  and  there  is  a  difpolition  to  heal, 
lay  afide  the  above  repellent  ointment,  and  drcfs  with 
the  digellivc  ointment,  fpread  on  tow,  and  fecurej  in  the 
bell  manner  that  the  part  wdl  admit. 

If  anv little  lumps rcmam  without  hair,  give  twoounccs 
of  the  liver  of  antimony  in  his  corn  every  day.  for  a 
fortnight  ;  then  one  ounce  every  day  for  another 
fortnight.  Inflances  are  veiy  rare  where  the 
procedure  fails  to  remove  this  degree  of  the  dil- 
cafe. 

In  the  fecond  degree,  the  larger  vefTcls  are  enlarged 
and  knotted  ;  the  feet,  the  paftcrns,  and  the  Hanks  are 
affecled  :  in  this  caie,  greater  difiiculty  attcn.is  ;  but  it 
vou  begin  early  with  it,  the  cure  is  more  ealy  and  cer- 
tain. 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  degree,  begin  with  bleeding, 
according  to  the  horie's  (Irength  ;  or,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  bleeding  mull  be  omitted  it  the  horfc  is  poor  ; 
due  care  being  taken,  as  above  dirertcd,  to  render  the 
bowels  lax.  Let  the  knobs  be  rubbed  well  with  the 
following  liniment. 

Liniment  for  the  Farcy. 

.  Take  oil  of  turpentine,  fix  ounces  ;  drop  into  it,  by 
a  little  at  a  time,  three  ounces  ot  the  oil  of  vitriol  ; 
the  oil  of  vitriol  will  make  the  oil  of  turpentine  very 
hot ;  for  which  renfon  the  oil  ot  vitriol  fliould  be 
added  by  very  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  a 
fhort  fpacc  Ihould  be  allowed  betwixt  one  pouring 
of  the  oil  and  another.  When  the  whole  is 
mixed,  let  the  mixture  lland  to  be  cold  before 
it    is    ufed. 

This  mixture  may  be  made  with  equal  parts  of  the 
oil  of  turpentine  and  the  oil  of  vitriol,  when  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  loofe  fleihy  parisj  as  the  flanks  or  the 
belly. 

Wherever  there  is  any  fwelling  or  knobs,  rub  them 
rather  gently  with  a  woollen  cloth  ;  and  then,  with  a 
feather  or  other  convenient  means,  rub  in  lome  of  the 
above  liniment,  and  repeat  it  twice  a  day. 

After  tl;e  bowels  aie  made  ioluble,  begin  with  the 
ufe  ot  the  nitre,  as  above  direfted,  continue  the  lini- 
ment and  the  nitre  until  the  knobs  digelf,  and  are 
nearly  dilTolved  :  and  when  the  matter  appears  kindly, 
and  the  edges  of  the  ulcers  are  free  from  all  cnllofity, 
lay  afide  tiie  nitre,  and  give  the  antimony  as  before 
directed.  When  the  ulcers  feem  difpofed  to 
heal,  apply  the  digeliive  ointment  iiiflend  ot  the  li- 
niment. 

Sometimes  fpurring  on  the  fide  of  the  bellv,  or  on 
the  flanks,  is  the  cauie  of  this  difeafe  there.  'i'o  diflin- 
guilh  a  few  knots  of  the  farcy  kind,  from  knots  produced 
on  the  veins  from  any  other  caufe,  it  may  be  obfervcd, 
that  thofe  ot  the  farcy  kind  are  painful  and  fmarting  ; 
the  hair  Hands  up  like  a  little  tuit  on  the  knots ;  and  if 
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they  difcbarge  any  matter  it  is  of  a  greafy,  and  yet  vifcid 
quality.  To  remedy  thefe,  if  you  perceive  them  early, 
before  any  increalc  is  made,  apply  a  poultice  of  branand 
vinegar,  or  verjuice,  and  renew  it  once  every  day  :  if 
proud  flefh  ariles,  touch  it  with  liie  oil  of  vitriol,  or 
other  cauilic,  jull  before  each  poulii'c  is  applied.  In 
this  cafe  the  dileafe  being  local,  externals  are  all  that 
arc  needful  ;  but  if  the  knots  fpread,  in  confcquence  of 
a  habit  or  conflitution  favouring  their  incrcafc,  rub 
them  with  the  above  liniment,  until  the  matter  is  of  a 
good  quality,  and  the  ulcers  feem  to  heal  ;  then 
bathe  them  with  either  of  the  tollowing  mixtures,  and 
give  an  oiuicc  of  the  faftron  ot  antmiony  in  the  corn 
twice  a  day. 

Difcutient  Mixlura  for  the  Farcy  Knots. 

Take  reflified  fpirits  of  wine,  tour  ounces ;  oil  of 
vitriol,  andoil  of  turpentine,  of  each  two  ounces ;  verjuice, 
or  fharp  vinegar,  fix  ounces.     Or, 

Take  white  vitriol,  one  ounce  ;  diflblve  it  in  four 
ounces  of  water;  add  to  this,  four  ounces  of  fpiiit  of 
wine,  in  which  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  is  tirft  dil- 
folved  ;  and  fix  ounces  of  verjuice,  or  iharp  vine- 
s'''- 

In  the  third  and  worft  degree,  which  is  when  either 

of  the  other  degrees,  through  negleft,  or  other  caules, 
become  inveterate  ;  or,  where  at  the  fiift  the  difeafe 
appears  at  one  fide  of  the  body,  and  foon  fpreads  upon 
the  other ;  in  this  advanced  degree  of  the  difeafe,  the 
colour  and  other  qualities  of  the  knots  and  ot  the  fores 
fhould  be  attended  to,  for  fometiines  they  appear  yel- 
lowilh,  are  hardifh  or  fcirrhous  about  the  edges,  which 
proceeds  often  from  the  liver  ;  in  fuch  cafe  the  difeafe 
in  the  liver  muft  be  attended  to,  or  the  cure  will  be 
frufirated.  In  cafe  of  this  yellowilli  hue,  give  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Take  one  handful  of  the  root  of  fharp  pointed  dock, 
fliced  ;  one  ounce  of  monk's  rhubarb ;  of  madder, 
turmeric,  and  liquorice  roots,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 
boil  them  in  three  pints  of  water  to  two  pints  ;  then  to 
the  ftriined  liquor,  while  warns,  add  two  drachms  of 
fafTron,  and  one  ounce  of  caflile  (oap  :  give  halt  of  this 
at  night,  and  the  other  half  in  the  morning,  until  the 
yellownefs  in  the  knots  begin  to  wear  off. 

If  the  knots  look  blackifli,  a  mortification  is 
threatened  ;  and  the  bark  mull  be  given  freely  in  forge- 
water. 

If  the  means  recommended  in  the  fecond  degree 
have  been  ufed  without  the  dciired  efficacy,  rub  the 
knots,  wherever  there  is  any  fwelling,  with  the  milder 
blue  ointment,  todifperie  thcni  ;  but  if  they  are  already 
burft,  drefs  the  ulcers  with  the  following  : 

Take  quicklilver,  and  Venire- turpentine,  of  eacli 
one  ounce  ;  mix  well  by  rubbmg  them  together  until 
the  (juicklilver  difappcars.  If  the  knots  burit,  and  a 
praud  flelh  fills  up  their  orifices,  deilroy  it  with  a  little 
oil  of  vitriol ;  or,  if  the  hardnefs  of  the  (kin  hinders  the 
matter  from  being  difcharged,  open  it  with  a  fmall  cau- 
tery, then  drcfs  them  with  the  quickfilver  arul  turpentine 
above-mentioned. 

Mcrcuritil 
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Mercurial  Altcrdlive  Biills. 

Take  quickfilver,  two  ounces  ;  divide  it  well  with 
fine  ounce  ot  Venice-tur^cntiiic  ;  then  add  to  it  of 
diapente  and  gum  guaiacLiin,  of  each  two  ounces; 
honey,  enough  to  make  it  into  eight  balls,  one  ot 
•which  may  be  given  every  fecond  or  third  morning. 
Or,  » 

Take  antimony,  half  a  pound  ;  quickfilver,  four 
ounces;  flour  of  brimftone,  two  ounces;  gum  guaia- 
cum,  zedoary,  and  galangal  roots,  of  each  two 
ounces  ;  carui  or  coriander  ieeds,  four  ouiices  ;  make 
them  into  a  palie  with  honey,  and  give  three  or  four 
ounces  ever)'  day. 

In  fome  cafes,  crude  antimony  given  to  the  quantity 
ot  two  ounces,  every  day  with  the  corn,  is  very  effec- 
tual :  but  after  each  fuch  dofe  the  horfe  Oiould'  be 
gently  exercifed  an  hour  or  more.  In  all  difeafe.^, 
indeed,  when  a  courfe  of  antimony  is  in  ufe,  the  ex- 
ercile  fhould  be  daily,  but  moderate  ;  and  it  is  of 
iome  importance  that  the  feeding  be  very  good  of  its 
kind  ;  it  ihould  be  nounfhing  and  cordial,  given  in 
Imal!  quantities,  and  proportionably  the  oftener.  An- 
timony frequently  purges  when  given  in  large  dofes  ; 
this  is  prevented  when  given  in  fmali  ones,  and  gradually 
incrcaling  them  ;  though  fometimes  a  gentle  allringent 
is  required  to  be  joined. 

But  above  all  other  means,  giving  mercurials  as 
alteratives,  promifes  and  indeed  produces  good  efFefts. 
Repeated  fuccefs  hath  attended  the  following  in  the  word 
cafes. 

Take  turbith-mineral,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  ; 
Venice-foap,  an  ounce ;  make  them  into  a  ball  to 
be  given  every  other  night  for  a  fortnight ;  then  refl 
a  week,  and  proceed  again  in  the  fame  manner  :  if  it 
fickens  or  gripes  the  horfe,  or  if  it  runs  off  by  ftool, 
add  to  the  ball  two  drachms  of'  philonum,  or  five 
grains  ot  ophim.  Jf  it  ialivates,  defift  immediately, 
and  give  a  purge,  and  repeat  it  in  feven  or  eight  days 
after  :  when  all  appearance  ot  the  mouth  being  af- 
fefted  15  gone,  begin  again  with  the  turbith  in  lef- 
fer  dofes,  and  repeat  thcni  jull  fo  as  to  prevent  its 
fdiivating. 

It  fhoidd  not  be  forgot,  that  horfes  falivate  more 
eafily  than  men  ;  probably  by  reafon  of  the  more  open 
texture  ot  their  falivary  glands  ;  and  perhaps,  in  part, 
by  the  horizontal  pofition  of  their  guts  retarding  the 
paiTage  of  the  mercury  longer  than  it  is  in  men:  how- 
ever, be  this  as  it  will,  we  iMU.i  attend  to  the  firit  ap- 
pearance of  falivation,  and  check  it  with  all  pofi'ible 
fpeed,  othcrwife  the  horfe  will  be  furt()cated  in  a 
few  days.  A  moderate  degree  of  falivation  can- 
'not  be  k^pt  up  in  a  horfe,  fo  if  not  early  checked 
tlie  veffels  will  prefently  be  fo  turgid,  as  to  prove 
dellruttive. 

Durmg  the  courfe,  be  very  careful  to  keep  him 
from  cold :  if  he  is  a  flrong,  frefli  iiorfe,  he  may 
lole  three  or  four  pounds  of  blood  once  or  twice  on 
the  day  that  the  turbith  is  omitted  ;  walk  him  out 
half  an  hour  or  more,  when  the  weather  will  permit  ; 
but  when  he  comes  in  he  muft  be  well  curiied.     If  his 
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mouth  is  tender,  feed  liim  with  boiled  oats,-  or  boiled  bar- 
ley, or  fcaldcd  bran. 

After  the  ufe  of  the  turbith  is  ended,  he  may  have 
a  quart  of  hemp-feed"  every  day  with  his  corn.  Lime- 
water,  with  the  water  which  is  given  liim  to  driuk  ; 
at  the  firft  mix  them  in  equal  parts,  alierwaids  more 
and  more  of  the  lime-water  until  he  will  drink  it 
aloi-.e. 

The  blue  ointment,  commended  above,  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  this  work,  is  made  as  follows  :  alio  the 
flronger  fort. 

M'ldrr  Blue  0!nl?tinif. 

Take  ot  diied  hog's  lard,  foir  pounds;  of  quick- 
filver. one  pound  ;  of  Venice-turpentine,  two  ounces. 
Rub  the  quickiilver  with  ttie  turpentine  till  the  quick- 
filver dif.-.ppcais,  then  add  the  lard,  and  niix  them  well 
together. 

Stro-tigcr Blue  O'lnlmenf, 

Take  ot  dried  hog's  lard,  two  pounds;  of  quick- 
filver one  pound  :  of  Venice-turpentine,  two  ounces  ; 
mix  them  as  diretted  for  the  milder  blue  ointment. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Br.'vcken'  recommends  the  mer- 
curial ointment,  for  rubbing  the  chords  and  tumours 
before  they  break,  in  order  to  difperfe  them  ;  and 
when  they  are  broke,  to  drefs  the  fores  with  a  mix- 
ture compofed  ot  equal  parts  of  Venice-turpentine 
and  quickfilver.  If  by  this  means  the  mouth  be- 
come lore,  a  gentle  purge  fliould  be  given  to  pre- 
vent a  falivation.  1  his  is  doubtlefs  a  very  good 
method,  and  if  care  be  not  wanting,  will  often  prove 
effetlual. 

He  alio  recommends  the  following  alterative  ball  : 
I  ake  of  butter  of  antimony  and  hezo^r  mineral,  of 
each  one  ounce  ;  beat  them  up  with  half  an  ounce  of 
cordial  ball,  and  give  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut,  or  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  every  day  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
talf  ing  two  or  three  hours  aitcr. 

Having  given  liie  former  methods  of  treatment  of 
this  complaint,  we  (hall  give  th;:t '  recommended  by- 
Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  excellent  Treatifc  on  Horfes, 
who  fays,  that  the  old  farriers  had  fuch  flrange  me- 
thods of  curing  difcafes,  that  they  feem  at  this  time  of 
day,  to  have  been  the  mere  vagaries  of  madmen.  In 
the  farcy,  after  (filching  up  fome  devililh  medley  in 
the  ears  of  the  animal,  they  put  him  to  hard  labour 
upon  ftraw  and  water!  And  both  the  ancient  and  the 
prefent  have  committed  a  great  error  in  this  cafe,  by 
overlooking  the  caufe,  and  confining  their  attention 
iolely  to  the  vifible  efteifls :  tfiey  expe£l  too  fpeedy  a 
cure  of  a  chronic  difeai'e,  and  inlfcad  of  altering  and 
purifying  by  degrees  the  blood,  where  the  difeafe  is 
grounded,  they  arc  foleiy  employed  in  coring,  and 
cauterizing,  and  poifoning  the  (kin. 

The  Cure.  In  the  mild  farcy,  bleed,  and  next  day 
give  an  aloetic  purge,  a  mild  nic'icurial  one,  or  falts, 
according  to  ftate  of  body  ;  if  much  heat,  the  latter 
purgative  is  ever  to  be  preferred.  After  letting  of  the 
phylic,  (vyhich  may  be  again  required,  as  well  as  bleed- 
ing 
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iiij^  a;  inieivdls)  begin  and  flri£l*y  aJIicrc  to  an  altcva- 
tivc  couifo,  until  tiic  tuir.ouis  (hall  be- cffciflualiy  ilit- 
])cif>.'ii,  liuw  long  foevcr  tliat  may  be,  whctlicr  fix 
weeks  or  twelve  :  badio  tlicm  in  \he  inteiini  once  a 
day,  wish  doubly  caniphoiutcd  (piiits  and  ovl  ot'  vitriol, 
C(]ual  quantities,  mixcil  ;  to  ont;  j  int  ot  which  add  two 
ounces  of  fpirit  of  lal  ammoniac.  O.",  A  Itrong  de- 
co^Tion  of  iicmlock,  horlcradifh,  and  the  roots  of  bnr- 
dock.  Rub  tlie  chordcti  veins  every  night  with  an 
iniflion  of  turpentine  and  ointment  of  elder,  'or  Ihong 
mercurial  ointment,  if  there  be  no  danger  of  cold;  or 
Venice  turpentine,  fc-ur  ounces;  qnicLlilvtr,  fixdiachms; 
mix.  Conllam  moderate  labour,  by  draught,  if  con- 
venient, will  be  beneficial.  The  warm  bath  is  very 
cliicacioiis  :n  dill'olving  the  knotty  tumours,  and  cleani- 
ing  the  Ikin,  and  flioidd  be  uled,  where  fuch  a  con- 
vcniency  can  be  had,  in  moft  rtages  of  the  farcy. 
FoxALL,  the  farrier  in  AJoirfdds,  much  to  his  cre- 
dit, has  that  kind  of  accommodation  tor  horfes  at  his 
honfc. 

The  follow^ing  drink  to  fweeten  the  blood,  will  be 
ferviceablc  in  evcr\-  llage  of  this  dileafe,  and  indeed  in 
many  oihers,  where  alteratives  are*-«cquired  ;  but  as 
where  medicines  mufl  be  long  continued,  it  is  cxceed- 
ingl\-  fatiguing  both  to  the  horle  and  man,  to  be  con- 
flamly  drenching  and  balling,  there  fccms  a  nccelhty 
for  giving  drinks  in  the  water,  and  powders  in  the 
corn,  firlt  mixed  in  a  little  wetted  bran.  Take  leaves 
and  bark  of  elder,  inner  bark  of  e!m,  fliarp-pointed 
dock-root,  well  cleaned,  and  madder,  half  a  handful 
each;  turmeric,  and  Monk's  rhubarb,  bruifcd  and 
lliccd ;  liquorice  and  faflairas,  half  an  ounce  each; 
rofemar}'  and  rue,  a  handful  each  ;  boil  in  three 
or  lour  pints  ol  water  to  a  quart  ;  in  which  diffolve 
lour  ounces  cremor  tartar,  and  fweeten  with  h.oney. 
1  his  however,  out  of  form,  once  for  all  ;  fince  few 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  thefe  decoftions,  when  nitrated 
and  lalined  water,  of  pretty  nearly  the  fame  effeft,  is 
procured  at  fo  much  iels  trouble. 

Should  the  tumours  yield  to  the  prcflure  of  the  fin- 
ger, and  yet  be  flow  to  difcharge,  make  incifion  with 
the  knife,  and  drefs  the  ulcers  with  brandy  and  sg)p- 
tiacum  mixed,  or  a  falvc  of  crude  mercury,  black 
foap,  and  muflard  feed.  In  an  inveterate  cafe,  rub 
once  a  day,  or  two  days,  into  the  chorded  veins  and 
fwellings,  the  following:  linfeed  oil,  half  a  pint ;  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  petre,  each  three  ounces ;  tindture 
of  cuphorbium,  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  origanum, 
and  double  aquafortis,  half  an  ounce  each  ;  alicr  the 
ebullition  is  over,  add  two  ounces  Barbadoes  tar. 
Should  the  orifices  of  the  buds  be  choked  up  with 
proud  flefb,  or  the  Ikin  fo  thickened  over  the  ulcers, 
that  the  matter  cannot  find  vent,  make  incifion  with  a 
fharp  pointed  hot  iron,  and  touch  the  proud  ficfli  with 
oil  ol  vitriol,  aquafortis,  or  buttsr  of  antimony  ;  or 
with  a  falve  o(  crude  mercury  incorporated  with  aqua- 
fortis, or  wafh  with  the  iublimate  water.  As  to  inter- 
nals, when  the  moll  efficacious  meafures  are  necedary, 
the  turbith  mineral  inay  be  ventured  in  fmall  doles, 
one  iciuple  to  half  a  drachm,  in  cordial  ball,  or  Venice 
foap,  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  lor  a  fortnight, 
then  abllain  a  week,  and  repeat:  or  in  two  drachms 


of  philoulum,  fliould  the  horfc  be  fick  ;  or  four  or  (i\  c 
grains  of  opium  or  camphor  ;  great  care  being  taken  ot 
cold,  a  very  necelfary  caution,  both  with  regard  to 
externals  and  internals;  to  which  another  equinecelfuy 
may  be  joined,  that  of  avoiding  the  large  blood-vcifels, 
joints,  and  tendons,  in  the  application  ot  corrotivc 
medicines.  Should  tlie  mouth  become  fore,  and  the 
horfe  begin  toflabber,  from  the  ufc  of  mercurials,  delift, 
until  that  hmptom  be  removed  by  gentle  purges;  tljen 
proceed  with  the  mercurial  couife,  in  fmaller,  and  more 
properly  adjufted  dofes.  Or,  Butter  of  antimony,  and 
bezoar  mineral,  (From  Apothecaiies-hall)  one  ounce  each, 
mix  and  powder,  and  bc.it  it  up  with  half  a  pound  of 
cordial  ball.  Dole,  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  on  an  empty 
Ifomach,  the  horfe  falling  three  hours  after,  every  dar 
for  three  weeks.  Moderate  walking  cxercife.  Ok. 
Anteheil I'cum  Polerii,  two  drachms  to  halt  an  ounce 
every  other  day,  in  cordial  ball.  Ok,  The  nioft  pow- 
erful alterant,  with  ciimabar  and  powdeied  guaiacunj. 
There  is  no  curable  llage  of  the  difeafe  which  thefe 
medicines  will  n(jt  etFetlually  touch.  To  recover  the 
lort  hail-,  rub  the  bald  places  twice  a  day  with  an  oint- 
ment made  of  honey,  oiiitmcnt  of  elder,  fpermaceti, 
and  French  brandy  :  the  firll  ingredients  may  be  incor- 
porated over  a  clear  fire,  and  the  brandy  added  after- 
wards. In  a  livid  and  unfavourable  appearance  of  the 
buds,  indicating  a  cold  and  languid  (late  ot  the  juices, 
tending  to  putridity,  omit  the  deohftruents,  and  give 
the  baik,  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  four  days.  Take 
fined  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  fteel 
filings,  or  prejjared  fleel,  two  drachms  ;  powdered 
gentian,  halt  an  ounce;  juniper  berries,  and  cTiamomile, 
powdered,  half  an  ounce  each  ;  ground  ginger,  a  tea- 
Ipoordul  ;  ball,  with  any  atfringcnt  fyrup.  Would  a 
fmall  quantity  of  opuim  add  to  the  efficacy  of  this  me- 
dicine ?  Or.  Cordial  ball  may  be  ufcd,  until  fufficient 
warmth  and  vigour  be  reftored  to  the  blood,  and  better 
colour  and  difpofition  to  the  ulcers.  Strength  enough 
being  left,  the  cure  may  be  completed  with  gentle 
cleanfing  purges.  Grafs,  that  of  the  falt-marfhes  pre- 
ferable. 

WATER-FARCIN.  Tids  difeafe  has  no  refem- 
blance  to  a  true  fare)-,  it  is  realh'  a  droply,  and  is  ot 
two  kinds,  one  produced  by  a  feverilh  dilpofnion  ter- 
minating on  the  ikin,  as  often  happens  in  epidemical 
colds :  the  other  a  true  dropfy,  where  the  water  is  not 
confined  to  the  belly  and  limbs,  but  is  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body,  where  a  great  number  of  loft 
fwellings  appear,  which  yield  to  the  prelTure  of  the 
finger.  The  laft  generally  proceeds  from  loul  feeding, 
or  from  the  latter  grafs,  or  togs,  wdiich  geucially  riles 
in  great  plenty,  mornings  and  evenings,  at  the  autumnal 
fcafons,  and  greatly  injure  the  health  of  fuch  horles  as 
continue  abroad.  Nor  is  this  all,  the  cold  rains  com- 
mon at  the  fame  time,  incrcafe  the  evil,  and  render 
the  blood  fiiiggifli  and  vifcid. 

The  firlf  fpecics  may  be  relieved  by  flight  fcarifica- 
tions  in  the'  infide  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  with  a  flrarp 
penknife  ;  but  in  the  other  fpecies,  we  rnuft  endeavour 
to  difcharge  the  water,  recover  the  crafis  of  the  blood, 
and  brace  up  the  relaxed  fibres  of  the  whole  body.  la 
order  to  this,  a  purge  muft  be  given  every  week  or 
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ten  day? ;  r,nf'  immediateh'  aficr  the  firft,  the  follow- 
ing balls  :  Take  oi  nitre,  two  ounces  ;  of  quills  pow- 
dered, half  an  ounce  ;  of  camphor,  one  drachm  ;  and 
of  honey,  a  cjunniity  fufiRcicnt  to  make  the  whole  into 
a  ball. 

Let  one  of  fhefe  balls  be  given  every  dav  ;  and  to 
render  it  more  effeflual,  let  it  be  waflied  down  with  a 
horn  or  two  of  the  following  drink  :  Take  of  black 
hellebore,  frelh  gathered,  two  pounds;  wafh,  bruife, 
and  boil  it  in  fix  quarts  of  water,  till  t«o  quarts  are 
wafled  ;  ftrain  off"  the  liquor,  and  pour  on  the  remain- 
ing hellebore  two  quarts  of  white  wine,  place  it  in  a 
gentle  heat,  and  let  it  infufe  forty-eight  hours;  fliain 
it  off,  and  mix  both  together,  and  give  the  horle  an 
hornful  or  two  after  each  ball.     Or, 

When  the  horfe  has  been  treated  in  this  manner  a 
fufficient  time,  that  is,  till  the  water  is  evucudtcd,  and 
he  begins  to  recover,  give  him  a  pint  of  the  following 
irvfufion  every  night  and  inorning,  for  a  fortnight,  ia!'t- 
ing  two  hours  alter  it  :  Take  of  gentian  roots,  and  ze 
doary,  ot  each  four  ounces;  of  chainomilc-flowers, 
and  the  tops  of  centaury,  o(  each  two  handfuls ;  of 
Jeluit's  bark,  powdered,  two  ounces;  of  juniper-ber- 
ries, tour  ounces  ;  of  filings  of  iron,  half  a  pound  ;  in- 
lufe  the  whole  in  two  gallons  of  ale  for  a  week,  fluking 
the  veffel  often. 

FARRIIiRY.  The  art  and  knowledge  of  prevent- 
ing, cuiing,  or  palliating,  the  various  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  hories  ;  the  prafliec  of  which  has  been  hitherto 
almolt  intirely  conhncd  to  a  fet  of  perfons,  who  are  not 
only  totally  ignorant  of  anatomy,  but  alfo  of  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  medicine.  It  is  not  therefore  fur- 
prifing,  that  their  prcfcriptions  flrould  be  equally  ab- 
lurd  as  the  reafons  they  give  for  adminiflering  them. 
It  cannot  indeed  be  expetted  that  farriers,  who  are  al- 
nioft  univerfally  illiterate  men,  (hould  make  any  real 
progrefs  in  their  profefiion.  They  prefcribe  draughts, 
they  rowel,  cauterife,  &c.  without  being  able  t')  give 
any  other  realbn  lor  their  praflice,  but  becaufe  their 
fathers  did  fo  before  them.  How  can  fuch  men  deduce 
the  caufe  of  a  difeafe  from  its  fymptoms,  or  torm  a 
rational  method  of  cure,  when  they  are  equally  igno- 
rant of  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  and  the  operation  of  me- 
dicines? 

GLNER.'i.L  Directions. 

1.  It  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  to 
give  horfes  as  lew  medicines  as  poflTible ;  and  by  no 
means  to  comply  with  the  ridiculous  cuftoms  of  fome, 
who  ^re  frequently  bleeding,  purging,  and  giving  balls, 
though  their  liorfes  be  in  perfetl  hccilth,  and  have  no 
indication  that  requires  fuch  treatment. 

2.  PiopCr  management  in  their  feeding,  exercife, 
and  dreliing,  will  alojie  cure  many  diforders,  and  pre- 
vent molb;  for  the  fimplicity  ot  a  horfe's  diet,  which 
chiefly  coiififts  of  grain  and  herbage,  when  good  in 
kind,  and  dilpcnfcd  with  judgment,  fecurcs  him  from 
thtie  complicated  diforders  which  are  the  general  effects 
•of  intemperance  in  the  human  body. 

3.  In  France^  Germany,  and  Dtnmark,  horfes  are 
fcldom  purged.;  there  tlicy  depend  on  alteratives ;  the 
ufe  of  the  liver  of  antimony  we  have  from  the  French, 
which  is  in  general  a  good  medicine  for  that  purpofe, 


and  may,  in  many  diforders,  be  fubllituted  in  the  rcom 
ot  purging. 

4.  As  hay  is  fo  material  an  article  in  a  horfe's  food, 
great  care  lliould  be  taken  to  procure  the  bell  ;  when 
It  is  not  extraordinary,  the  duft  flioulrt  be  well  If.aken 
out  before  it  is  put  into  the  rack  ;  for  fuch  is  very  apt 
to  breed  vermin. 

5.  Beans  afford  the  flrongefl:  nouiifhmcnt  of  any 
gram  ;  but  are  mod  fit  for  laborious  liorles,  except  on 
particular  occafioi'S.  In  fome  leafons  they  breed  a 
kind  of  vermin  called  the  red  bugs,  which  are  reckoned 
dangerous ;  the  moil  approved  method  in  lueli  a  cafe  is 
to  get  them  dried  well  and  fplit. 

6.  Bra.i  fcalde.'  is  a  kind  of  panada  to  a  fick  horfe  ; 
but  nothing  can  be  vvorle  tiian  a  too  frequent  applica- 
tion ol  it,  either  dry  or  fcalded  ;  for  it  relaxes  and 
weakens  tl.e  bowels  too  much.  The  botts  in  young 
ho'fes  m<.y  be  owing  to  too  much  mufty  bran  and 
chaff,  given  witn  other  toul  lood  to  make  them  up  for 
fale  ;  therefore  the  greaielt  care  Ihould  be  taken  that 
they  eat  no  bran  but  what  is  fweet  and  good. 

7.  Oats,  well  ripened,  make  a  more  hearty  and  dur- 
able diet  than  barley,  and  are  by  far  more  agreeable  to 
the  conftitution  of  Englilh  horfes.  A  certain  quantity 
of  cut  ftravv  and  hay  mixed  with  them,  is  ibinetinies  of 
great  fervice  to  hories  troubled  with  botts,  indigeftion, 
and  other  diforders. 

8.  Hories  who  eat  their  litter,  thould  by  all  means 
have  cut  flraw  and  powdered-  clialk  given  them  with 
their  feed  ;  as  it  denotes  a  depraved  ftomach,  which 
wants  correfting. 

9.  Salt  marlhes  are  the  bed  paflure  for  horfes  who 
have  been  forfeited,  as  well  as  tor  many  other  com- 
plaints; they  purge  more  by  dung  and  urine  than  any 
other  pafture,  and  inake  afterwards  a  firmer  flefh;  their 
water  is  tor  the  moft  part  brackilh,  and  confcqiiently, 
as  well  as  the  grals,  faturated  with  falts  trom  the  fea- 
water. 

10  A  fummcr's  grafs  is  often  neceffary  ;  more  par- 
ticularly  to  horfes  glutted  with  food,  and  which  life  lit- 
tle exeicife;  but  a  month  or  two  running  is  proper  for 
moft ;  cfptcially  thofe  whahave  been  woiked  hard,  and 
have  Itiff  limbs,  f'welled  legs,  or  wind-galls.  Alfo, 
thofe  whofe  teet  have  been  impaired  by  quittors,  bad 
flioeing,  or  oth.er  accidents,  are  beft  repaired  at  grafs. 
Thofe  lameneites  particularly  require  turning  out  to 
grafs,  where  the  mufcies  or  tendons  are  contratied  or 
Ihrunk  ;  for,  by  the  continual  gent  e  exercife  in  thtf 
field,  with  the  affiftancc  of  a  paiten-lhoe  on  the  oppo- 
fite  foot,  the  thortened  limb  is  kept  on  the  Itretch, 
the  walled  parts  are  reftored  to  tb.eir  ordinary  dim.eii- 
fions,  and  the  limb  again,  recovers  its  ulual  lone  and 
llrength. 

11.  1  hofe  fields  which  lie  near  great  towns,  and  are 
much  dunged,  are  improper  pa''.ure  for  hories;  and, 
on  obfervation,  prove  vcr)-  hurtful  to  iliein,  if  they 
teed  in  them  all  the  lummer. 

12.  Horfes  may  be  kept  abroad  all  the  year,  pro- 
vided they  have  good  (tabling,  and  hay  to  come  to  at 
all  times,  and  are  well  ihcltercd  from  t.ie  weatlicr. 
They  are  feldom  fick  when  fo  treated  ;  their  limbs  are 
then  always  clean  and  dry  ;  and,  with  the  allowance  of 
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forn,  ■will  luint,  and  do  more  burincfs  than  horfes  that 
are  always  kept  within  doors. 

I^^.  11  horfes,  when  taken  from  grafs,  fliould  gr(;w 
liot  and  coftive,  mix  bran  and  cliopt  hav  with  their 
torn  ;  and  at  times  gi\c  thcin  a  teed  of  fcalded  bran 
for  a  fortnight,  or  longer:  let  their  diet  and  cxereifc 
be  moderate  tor  foine  time,  and  iiiciealc  both  by  de- 
grees. 

14.  When  horfes  are  foiled  in  tlie  flablc,  there  (hoiild 
be  eare  taken  that  the  lierbage  be  young,  tender,  and 
full  of  lap;  whether  it  be  gieen  barle\',  tares,  clover, 
or  any  thing  cife  the  feafon  may  jVioduce  ;  and  that  it 
be  cut  frefli,  once  every  day  at  leaf!,  if  not  oi^tener. 

15.  Wiien  horfes  lofe  their  flelh  much  in  foiling, 
they  (hould  in  time  be  taken  to  a  more  folid  diet  ;  lor 
it  is  not  in  toiling  as  ingra'/.ing:  where,  tliough  a  horte 
lofcs  his  flcfli  at  tirft,  yet  alter  the  grafs  has  purged  him, 
he  foon  grows  fat. 

16.  Young  I'.orics,  who  have  not  dor.c  growing,  mull 
be  indulgcti  more  in  their  tceding  tlian  ihofe  come  to 
their  maturity  ;  but,  if  their  exerciie  is  fo  little  as  to 
make  it  nccelTarv  to  abridge  their  allowance  of  hay,  a 
little  trefh  Itraw  fliould  always  be  kept  in  their  racks 
to  prevent  their  nibbling  the  manger,  and  fo  turning 
crib-biters ;  they  fhoiild  alfo  be  I'oinetimes  flrapped 
back,  in  order  to  cure  them  of  this  habit. 

17.  It  is  obvious  to  ever)  one  what  care  fliould  be 
taken  of  a  horte  after  violent  excrcile,  th^it  he  cools 
not  too  fall,  and  drinks  no  cold  water,  ijfc.  for  which 
reafon  1  ftiall  wave  particular  direcfions. 

18.  Molt  hortes  fed  tor  fale  have  the  interflices  of 
their  mufcles  fo  filled  with  fat,  that  their  true  fhapes  are 
hardly  known.  For  which  realbn  a  horte  jult  come  out 
of  the  dealer's  hands  fhould  at  firlt  be  gently  ufed.  He 
ought  to  lofe  blood,  and  have  his  diet  lowered,  but  not 
too  much  :  walking  exercife  is  belt  at  firft,  two  hours 
in  a  day  ;  in  a  week  or  fortnight  two  hours  at  a  time, 
twice  a  day;  alter  this  treatment  tor  about  a  month, 
bleed  him  again,  and  give  him  two  or  three  times  a 
week  tcalded  bran,  which  will  prepare  him  tor  purging 
phyfic,  that  may  now  be  given  fately,  and  repeated  at 
the  utual  intervals- 

19.  When  a  horfe  comes  out  of  a  dealer's  hands,  his 
cloathing  mud  be  abated  by  degrees,  and  care  taken  to 
put  him  in  a   moderately  warm  liable  ;    otheiwife  the  | 
fudden  tranfition  would  be  attended  with  the  worll  con-  ! 
fequences.  I 

Blood-Letting.  I 

'f  his  article  has  already  been  Ipoken  of  under  its 
proper  head  ;  hut,  a.s  too  much  cannot  be  faid  on  a  fub-  I 
jccl  fo  important,  1  (hall  here  inlert  fuch  other  obler-  i 
vaiit)ns  as  were  before  omitted.  Full-fed  hortes,  that  I 
ftand  much  in  the  flable,  require  bleeding  now  and 
then  ;  efpecially  when  their  eyes  look  heavy,  dull,  red.  1 
and  inflamed ;  as  alfo,  when  they  iecl  hotter  than  ; 
ulual,  and  mangle  their  hay.  i 

Young  hortes  (hould  be  bled  when  thcv  are  flieddiiig  \ 
their  teeth,  as  it  takes  off  thofe  ieverilh  heats  they  are  1 
then  tidijctt  to.  But  the  cafes  that  chiefly  require  ' 
bleeding,  are  colds,  fevers  of  motl  kinds,  tails,  bruites, 
hurts  ol  the  eyes,  flrains,  and  all  inflammatory  di!-  j 
orders,  tJ'f. 


It  is  right  to  bleed  a  horfe  when  he  begins  to  grow 
flelliy  at  grafs,  or  at  any  other  time  when  he  looks 
heavy  :  and  it  is  generally  proper  to  bleed  belore 
pulling. 

Let  your  horfe  always  be  bled  by  meafiirc,  that  you 
may  know  what  quantity  yon  lake  away  :  two  or  three 
(]iiarts  are  always  enough  at  one  time  ;  when  you  re- 
peat ir,  allow  for  the  diforder  and  the  liorfe's  conflisu- 
tion. 

Although  the  operation  ot  blood- letting  is  generally 
thoi;ght  to  be  pretty  well  known,  yet  there  are  many 
umowaid  accidents  that  trequentlyliappen  from  the  un- 
fkiliul  and  inevpeiicnced  in  pertorming  it.  Mr. 
Clarke,  in  his  I  reatife  on  tJie  Prevention  of  Uif- 
eatcs  incidental  to  Horfes,  gives  tiic  following  cautions 
and  directions  : — 

As  horfes  are  naturally  timorous  and  fearful,  which 
is  too  trequciuty  inereaied  by  bad  ulage  and  improper 
chaltifenient,  they  require  in  fonie  cales,  particularly 
in  this  of  bleeding,  to  be  taken  uiiawaies  or  by  fur- 
prize,  and  the  orifice  made  into  tlie  vein  before  their 
fears  are  alarmed.  For  this  reafon,  the  fleam  and 
blood-flick,  as.it  is  called,  have  been  long  in  ufe,  and 
in  Ikiltul  hands  are  not  improper  inflruments  lor  the 
purpofe  ;  altliough  witli  many  praHitioncrs  the  fpring- 
fleam  v\  ouid  be  much  fafer,  and  on  that  account  ought 
to  be  preferred.  When  a  lancet  is  ui'ed,  the  intrant 
the  horte  leels  the  iioiiu  of  it,  he  raifes  or  fliakes  his 
head  and  neck,  in  order  to  Ouui  the  inflrument  before 
the  operator  has  lime  to  make  a  proper  orifice,  w  hicli 
frequently  proves  too  fmall  or  too  large;  for  this  rea- 
fon, thole  who  have  ti  icd  the  lancet  have  been  obliged 
to  lay  it  afule. 

Many  perfons  tie  a  ligature  or  bandage  round  tlie 
neck,  in  order  to  raife  the  vein,  and  that  they  may 
flrike  the  fleam  into  it  with  the  greater  certainty  ;  but 
a  flight  view  of  its  effetls  in  preventing  this,  and  its 
other  confequences,  will  clearly  fhew  the  impropriety 
ot  the  practice. 

Wlien  a  ligature  is  tied  round  the  neck  previous  to 
bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
it  flops  the  circulation  in  both  veins  at  the  lame  time  ; 
hence  they  become  turgid  and  very  full  of  blood,  in- 
fomuch  that  they  feel  under  the  fing\;r  like  a  tight  cord  ; 
and  as  the  pans  around  them  are  loole  and  tott,  when 
the  (troke  is  given  to  the  fleam,  the  vein  by  its  hardnels 
or  lightnels  flips  on  one  fide,  of  courle  it  eludes  the 
ftroke;  hence  a  deep  wound  is  made  by  ilie  fleam  to 
no  piupole,  and  this  is  fome  imes  too  irciuently  re- 
peated. People  who  are  unlkilful  in  bleeding,  have 
likeW'ile  a  eufloin  ot  waving  or  Ihaking  the  blood. 
Hick,  before  they  ftrike  the  fleam,  in  view  of  the  horfe, 
whofe  eye  is  fixed  on  that  intframcnt  ;  and,  when  they 
intend  to  give  the  flroke,  they  make  a  greater  exertio^: 
hence  the  horfe,  being  alarmed  by  the  motion  of  it, 
raites  his  head  and  neck,  and  a  dilappointmcnt  foilowi. 
1  he  operation  is  by  tiiis  means  prolonged  by  rcalon  ot 
the  firuggle  that  enthes  ;  the  lig-iune  at  the  fame  time 
hdl  being  contnuicd  round  the  luek,  a  ilagnation  of 
the  bh  Oil  in  the  vefTels  of  the  head  takes  place;  and 
hence  it  Ircqiieiitly  happens,  that  the  horfe  fjlls  down 
in  an  apoplcvlic  fit.  la  lli^li  cafes  tliC  operator,  being 
'1  difc'onceited, 
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fi;rconccrted,  generally  defifls  from  any  rurtherattemptsl 
to  draw  blopd  'at  that  time,  under  the  idea  that  the 
liorle  was  vicious  and  unruly,  although  the  very  treat- ] 
merit  the  horfe  Ind  juft  undergone  rendered  bleeding 
at  this  time  the  more  necefFary,  in  order  to  make  a 
fpeedy  rcviilfion  from  the  vefleh  of  the  head.  There- 
fore, a  ligature  or  bandage  ought  never  to  be  ufed  till 
fuch  time  as  the  opening  is  made  into  the  vein  ;  and 
even  then  it  will  not  be  neceffary  at  all  times,  it  the 
horfe  can  ftand  on  his  feet,  as  a  moderate  prelTure  with 
the  finger  on  the  vein  will  make  the  blood  flow  freely  ; 
but,  if  the  horfe  is  lying  on  the  ground,  a  ligature  will 
be  neccdary. 

But  fartl'er,  the  concufiion  or  flock  the  horfe  receives 
through  his.  falling  down  in  the  above  fituation,  which 
alwa)"!  will  I  appcn  if  the  ligature  is  continued  too  long, 
may'caufe  the  burfting  of  a  blood-vellcl  in  the  head, 
and  the  confeqifence  may  be  the  horfe's  death. 

Another  cuftom  equally  at)(urd  is  allowing  the  blood 
to  fall  among  rtraw  in  ^  dunghill,  in  dry  land,  or  in 
dry  duff,  by  which  means  no  diftin£f  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  OjUnntity  that  is  or  ought  to  be  taken 
awav.  Horfes  in  fuch  cafes  have,  from  the  lofs  of  too 
much  blood,  fallen  down  in  a  iaint  before  the  operator 
thought  of  flopping  up  the  orifice.  For  this  and  many 
other  reafons  which  might  be  mentioned,  a  meafure,  as 
before  noticed,  alwavs  ought  to  be  obfervcd,  in  order 
to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  blood  that  is  taken  away. 

Some  have  a  cullotn  of  drawing  or  raifing  out  the 
Ikin  too  far  from  the  vein  when  they  pin  up  the  orifice ; 
hence  the  blood  flows  from  the  orifice  of  the  vein  into 
the  cellular  fubflance  between  it  and  the  fkin,  w-hich 
caufcs  a  large  lump  or  fwclling  to  take  place  immedi- 
ately :  this  frequently  ends  in  what  is  called  a  fwelled 
neck  ;  a  fuppiiration  follows,  which  to  cure  is  both 
tedious  and  troublefome.  In  cafes  where  a  horle  may 
be  tied  up  to  the  rack  after  bleeding  in  the  neck,  pin- 
ning up  the  external  orifice  inay  be  difpenfed  with  ;  but 
when  a  horfe  is  troubled  with  the  gripes,  or  any  other 
acute  difeafe,  in  which  he  lies  down  and  tumbles  about, 
it  is  necelfary  that  the  orifice  be  pinned  up  with  care, 
m  order  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  too  much  blood. 

As  the  neck  or  jugular  vein  on  the  near  fide  is  com- 
monly opened  for  conveniency  by  thofe  who  are  riglt- 
handcd,  the  younger  pratiitioner  (hould  learn  to  per- 
form on  both  fides  of  the  neck.  This  he  will  find  in 
prafUce  to  be  not  only  ufcful  but  necelfary,  as  he  may 
often  have  occafion  to  draw  blood  from  horfes  in  ver)' 
awkward  fituations  ;  he  will  likewifc  find  his  account 
in  it  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  which  here  need  not  be  par- 
ticularized. 

It  is  neceffary  to  attend  likewife  to  the  proper  place 
for  making  the  opening  in  the  neck  or  jugular  vein  ; 
for  when  the  orifice  is  made  too  low,  or  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  neck,  where  the  vein  lies  deep  under  the 
muftular  fegnmcnts,  the  wound  becomes  difficult  to 
heal,  and  trcqucntly  ends  in  a  fuppuraiion,  with  a 
jetting  out  of  proud  flclh  from  the  orifice ;  which,  un- 
luckily, is  asunfl<ilfully  treated  in  the  common  method 
of  cure,  viz.  by  introducing  a  large  piece  ot  corrofivc 
fublimate  into  the  wound :  this  not  only  dcllroys  the 
proud  flcfh  in  the  lips  ot  the  wound,  but  a  confidcrablc 


portion  of  the  fleP.i  around  it;  and  in  farriery  it  is 
caHed  coreing  out  the  vein.  It  Irequently  happens, 
that  this  corrofive  application  deflroys  the  vein  like- 
wile  ;  and  fonietimcs  violent  hemorrhages  toUow,  fo  as 
to  endanger  the  liie  of  the  creature. 

Where  the  teguments  are  thinneft,  is  the  place  mod 
propter  tor  making  the  opening  in  the  jugular  veins, 
wlfuh  from  the  head  is  about  a  hand-breadth,  and 
about  one  inch  below  the  branching  or  jnining  of  the 
vein  which  comes  from  the  lower  jaw,  and  which  may- 
be diiiinttly  feen  when  any  preffure  is  made  upon  the 
main  branch  of  the  vein. 

When  the  operation  is  performed  with  a  fleam,  the 
operator  (hould  hohl  it  between  the  tore-finger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand;  he  is  to  make  a  fight  preffure 
on  theveinwitli  thelccond  finger,  and  bcto:c  it  becomes 
too  turgid  or  full  make  the  opening ;  continue  tlie  lame 
degree  of  prcfiuic  on  the  vein,  till  fuch  time  as  the 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  is  icceived  into  a 
proper  meafure. 

Another  great  error,  which  generally  prevails  in 
opening  the  veins  with  a  fleam,  is  the  applying  too 
great  force,  or  giving  too  violent  a  flroke  to  jt,  by 
which  it  is  forced  through  the  oppufite  fide  of  the  vein  : 
h.ence  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  coats  of  the 
arteries,  as  thev  generally  lie  undei  the  veins  ;  or,  in 
fome  particular  places,  to  wounding  the  tendons, 
efpecially  when  this  operation  is  perlormed  in  the  legs, 
thighs,  £rV.  or  in  the  veins,  commonly  called  the  plate 
veins,  under  thebreaft,  theconfequences  are  frequently 
very  troublefome  to  remove,  and  in  fome  cafes  prove 
fatal.  Mr.  Gibson,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes 
of  Horfes,  mentions  a  cafe  of  a  fine  horfe  that  was 
blooded  in  the  plate  veins  for  a  lamenefs  in  the  fhoul- 
dcr,  which  was  followed  with  a  large  oval  fwclling 
about  the  fizc  of  a  gooie  egg,  which  extended  upwards 
on  the  brcait,  and  likewite  down  the  leg,  attended 
with  exccflive  pain,  fever,  deadnefs  in  the  horfc's  looks, 
and  all  other  fymptoms  of  a  beginning  mortification. 
In  order  to  avoid  theconfequences  lometimes  attending 
thefe  local  operations  in  the  breaft,  legs,  i^c.  and  as 
horfes  are  moreorlcfs  troublefome  and  reftkfs,  where- 
by accidents  of  this  kind  may  happen,  it  will  perhaps 
be  advifcablc,  in  moll  cafes  ot  lamenefs,  L^r.  to  draw 
blood  from  the  larger  veins  in  the  neck  only,  where 
there  is  lefs  danger  of  accidents,  more  efpecially  if  a 
fpriiig  fleam  is  ufed  :  for,  although  it  might  be  ol  fome 
advaiuagc  in  particular  cales  to  draw  blood  as  near  the 
affected  part  as  pofiible,  yet  the  bad  confcqucnccs  often 
attending  it  ought  to  counterbalance  any  advantages 
that  may  be  cxpedcct  from  it,  efpecially  as  the  quantity 
of  blood  drawn  from  the  fmall  veins  is  but  inconfider- 
able,  aud  of  rourfc  no  great  benefit  can  bo  cxpetlcd 
from  it  in  horfes  when  tiiey  are  afflifcted. 

The  principal  view  in  drawing  blood  is  the  IcfTcning 
of  its  ([uaniity,  b)-  which  the  remaining  mals  circulates 
with  more  Irccdom  in  the  volfcls  ;  it  likewife  takes  off 
the  inflammatory  tendency  of  th.e  blood,  removes 
fpafms,  &c.  and  p.cvents  other  bad  confcqucnccs  that 
may  tollow,  cfiiccully  in  plethoric  habits  ;  and  it  ought 
always  to  be  remembered,  that,  when  the  figns  or 
fymptoms  of  a  difeafe  arc  taken  from  llic  motion  of  the 
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blooJ,  the  diforders  arifing  from  it  depend  upon  its 
circulation  being  cither  incicafed  or  diiniiiilhcd;  hence, 
thcretore,  all  changes  wlii^li  take  place  in  ilie  testuie, 
qiinntitv,  and  quality,  ol  the  blood,  arc  attended  with 
a  diminution  or  increaic  of  its  veiociiy. 

Nutwithdanding  ihc  cafes  wliich  may  require  bleed- 
ing are  numerous,  vet  one  general  caution  is  necelfary, 
namely,  never  to  take  away  blood  but  when  it  is  ablo- 
lu:ely  neccllary  ;  for  it  is  a  fluid  that  may  be  cafily 
taken  away,  but  cannot  be  lo  eafily  replaced  ;  bclides, 
the  pradlice  of  blecdmg  frequently,  or  at  Hated  times, 
is  very  improper,  and  it  difpofes  the  body  to  become 
lax,  weak,  and  plethoric.  In  bleeding,  fherelore,  a 
due  regard  muft  always  be  hail  to  the  coiiftifution,  age, 
firengtli,  istc.  of  horles,  and  the  lUtc  or  habit  of  body 
they  are  then  in. 

Although  we  ought  to  be  fparins  of  drawing  blood 
from  horfes  on  trifling  occalions  when  they  may  be 
faid  to  be  in  health,  yet,  when  cafes  occur  that  do  re- 
quire if,  it'may  not  only  iafely,  but  ufetuU)-,  be  recom- 
mended to  take  away  a  greater  quanii'y  at  once  than  is 
generally  done:  that  is,  from  fix  to  eight  pounds, 
■which  will  be  about  three  or  four  quarts  tnglilh  niea- 
lure,  accord mg  to  ihe  urgency  of  the  fymptoms,  &c. 
at  the  time,  Itrength  and  age  of  the  horfe  confidered. 
For  as  horles  are  very  fubjeifl  to  inflammatory  diforders 
and  thole  that  are  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  and  as  bleed- 
ing plentifully  relaxes  the  whole  fyftem  in  thefe  cafes, 
the  taking  awav  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood,  about  one 
quart  or  two  pounds,  is  in  fa6l  trifling  with  the  difcafe ; 
the  horfe  is  faid  to  have  been  blooded,  and  that  fiitisHes 
his  owner  and  the  farrier  ;  time  is  loll,  the  difcafe  ac- 
quires flrength  ;  it  wdll  then  be  beyond  the  power  of 
art  lo  mitigate  or  to  conquer  it :  hence  the  horfe  falls 
a  facritice  to  timidity  and  ignorance.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  inflammatory  difeafes,  particularly 
vhen  the  bowels  are  afFefled,  make  a  very  rapid  pro- 
prefs  in  horfes ;  and,  it  they  are  not  overcome  at  the 
beginning  by  bleeding  plentifully,  a  gangrene  and  mor- 
tihcaiion  in  the  inteftines  commonly  caufes  the  death  of 
the  horfe  in  twenty-lour  or  thirty  hours. 
Purging. 

This  operation  is  necellary,  in  horfes  that  are  full 
and  grofs,  in  feme  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  liver,  &c. 
but  (liould  be  direfted  with  caution.  Before  a  purge  is 
given  to  any  horfe,  it  is  neceffary  fome  preparations 
Ihould  be  made  for  it,  in  order  to  render  the  operation 
more  fafe  and  efficacious;  thus  a  horfe  that  is  full  of 
flefli  fliould  firft  be  bled,  and  at  the  lame  time  have  his 
diet  lowered  for  a  week,  efpecially  thofe  that  have  been 
pampered  for  fale  ;  feveral  malhcs  of  fcalded  bran  (hould 
be  previoufly  given,  in  order  lo  open  the  bowels,  and 
unload  them  ot  any  indurated  excrement,  which  lome- 
times  proves  an  obllacle  to  the  working  of  the  phyfic,  by 
creating  great  ficknclsand  griping. 

That  a  horfe  is  purged  with  difficulty  ftiould  be 
remembered :  that  the  phyfic  lies  generally  tucnty- 
foiir  hours  in  the  guts  before  it  works  ;  and  that  the 
traiil  of  bowels  it  has  to  pafs  through  is  about  thirty 
yards,  all  lying  horixontally :  conlcquenily  retiiious 
and  otl.cr  improper  drugs  may,  and  olteii  do,  by  their 
violerjt  irritation,  occalion  cxceflive  gripings  and  cold 


fwcats,  fliave  off  the  very  mucus,  or  lining  of  (he  gnls> 
and  bung  on  inflammations,  which  often  terminate  ir» 
mortifications  and  death.  It  is  likcwife  remarkable, 
that  the  llomach  and  gnt.s  of  a  horfe  are  but  thin,  com- 
pared to  fome  other  animals  of  the  fame  bulk, 
and  thercioie  mull  be  more  liable  to  irritation  and  in- 
flammation. 

Horles  who  have  Tiot  the  proper  benefit  of  air  and 
exercife  in  ])ropoiiii)n  to  thrir  food,  by  being  kept 
much  in  tlic  tiable,  fliould  in  fpriiig  have  a  mild  purge 
or  two  after  a  previous  prepai.ition  by  bleeding,  low- 
ering their  diet,  and  fcalded  niafhcs.  Thofe  horfcj 
who  lall  off  in  their  ftomach,  whether  it  proceeds  from 
too  full  feeding,  or  engendering  crudities  and  indigelled 
matter,  fhould  have  :)  mild  {nirge  or  two.  Horfes  of  a 
hot  temperature  will  not  bear  the  common  aloetic 
])uigcs  ;  their  phyfic  therefore  fliould  be  mild  and  cooling. 

In  flubboni  (fry  coughs  purging  is  always  found  very 
henetieial  :  but  mild  mercurials  joined  with  them 
make  them  yet  more  efficacious.  Horfes  of  a  watery 
conflitution,  who  are  fubjeft  tofwclled  legs, .that  run  a 
(harp  briny  ichor,  cannot  have  the  caufes  removed  any 
other  way  fo  efFettually  as  by  purging.  Some  hold 
this  mdiaken  notion,  vi/.  that,  if  a  proper  prepared 
purg«  does  not  work  to  expeiHation,  the  horfe  will  be 
injured  by  it ;  for,  though  it  d  jes  not  pafs  by  ftool,  its 
operation  may  be  more  efficacious  as  an  alterative  to 
purify  the  blood,  and  it  may  pafs  bv  urine  or  other  proper 
fecretions. 

The  firll  purge  you  give  to  a  horfe  fhould  be  mild, 
in  order  to  know  Ids  conflitution.  Purging  medicines 
are  very  fuccefsfully  given  in  fmall  quantities,  mixed 
with  others  ;  and  atf  then  as  alteratives.  If  mercurial 
ph)fic  be  given,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  that  it  be 
well  prepared  ;  and  warmer  clothing  and  nice  circum- 
fpedfion  are  then  required. 

In  the  morning  early,  when  the  horfe  has  an  empty 
ftomach,  is  the  proper  time  to  give  him  a  purge:  about 
three  or  four  hours  after  he  has  taken  it,  he  fhould  have 
a  feed  of  fcalded  bran  ;  and  a  lock  or  two  of  hay  may 
be  then  put  into  his  rack.  The  fame  day  give  him  a 
couple  more  maflies  ;  but,  fhould  he  refufe  warm  meat, 
he  may  be  allowed  raw  bran. 

All  his  water  fhould  be  milk-Varm,  and  have  a 
handful  of  bran  fqueezed  in  it ;  but,  if  he  refufes  to 
drink  white  water,  give  it  him  without  bran.  Early 
the  next  morning  give  him  another  mafh  ;  but,  if  he 
refufes  to  eat  it,  give  him  as  much  warm  water  as  he 
will  drink  :  let  him  be  properly  clothed,  and  rode 
gently  about.  This  fhould  be  doi:c  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  unlefs  he  purges  violently  ;  once  or  twice  will 
then  be  fulficient :  give  him  a  feed  of  cats  mixed  with 
bran  at  night. 

A  horfe  Ihould  drink  plentifully  during  the  working; 
but,  if  he  will  notdrink  warm  water,  he  mull  be  indulged 
with  cold,  rather  than  not  drink  at  all. 

1  Ihall  next  inleit  foniegcneral  forms  of  Purges. 

Take  focoiorine  aloes  ten  draclims,  jalap  and  fait  of 
tartar  each  two  drachms,  grated  ginger  one  drachm,  and 
oil  of  cloves  thirty  drops  ;  make  this  into  a  hall  with 
fyrup  of  buckthorn.     Or, 

Take  aloes  and  tream  ot  tartar  each  one  ounce,  jalap, 
r  2  two 
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Iwrt  drnclims,  cloven  powdered  one  drachm,   f\  rup  of 
buckiliom  a  fiifhcient  qiianiicy. 

Or  the  f()l!owin<^,  which  is  highly  efleemed  :  Take- 
aloes  from  ten  <iraciims  to  an  ounce  and  a  half,  niyrrli 
and  ginger  powdered  each  hilf  an  ounce,  fafFroiiaad  oil 
of  nnnifeed  of  each  half  a  drachm. 

I'he  following  is  recomnienrled  by  Mr.  Gibson  : 
Take  focotorine  aloes  ten  drachn^s,  myrrh  finely 
povvdercil  half  an  ounce,  fafFioii  and  fre(h  ja' ip  in 
powder  of  each  a  drachm  ;  make  them  into  a  fliff  ball 
with  fyrup  of  roles,  then  add  a  fmall  (poontul  of  reif  ificd 
oil  of  amber. 

The  focotorine  aloes  fhould  always  be  preferred  to 
the  Baibadoes  or  plantation  aloes,  though  the  latter 
may  be  given  to  robuft  flrong  hovfes  ;  but  even  then 
fhould  always  be  preferred  with  the  fait  or  cream  of 
tartar,  which,  by  openmg  its  parts,  prevents  its  adhe- 
fion  to  the  coats  of  the  llomach  and  bowels  ;  from 
whence  horrid  gripings,  and  even  death  itfelf, 
-  has  often  enfued.  This  caution  is  well  worth 
remarking,  as  many  horfes  have  loft  their  lives  through 
a  ncgleft  of  it. 

Halt  an  ounce  of  Caflile  foap  may  be  added  to  the 
above  when  given  to  a  horfe  ot  a  grofs  conditution  ; 
»nd  for  ftrong  horfes  the  proportions  may  be  increaled. 
"VVheu  mercurial  phyfic  is  intended,  give  two  drachms 
of  calomel  over  night,  mixed  up  with  half  an  ounce  of 
diapente  and  a  little  honey,  and  the  purging  ball  the 
next  morning. 

The  following  is  a  very  gentle  purge,  when  it  can  be 
afforded,  particularly  to  fine  delicate  horfes  ;  and, 
if  prepared  with  the  Indian  rhubarb,  will  not  be  expen- 
five. 

Take  of  the  fined  focotorine  aloes  one  ounce  ;  rhu- 
barb powdered,  half  an  ounce  or  fix  drachms;  ginger, 
grated,  one  drachm  :  and  make  it  into  a  ball  with  fyrup 
of  roles. 

The  following  purging  drink  may  alfo  be  given  with 
luccefs  :  Take  lenna,  two  ounces  ;  infufe  it  in  a  pint 
»)t  boiung  water  two  hours,  with  three  drachms  of  ialt 
oi  tartar:  pour  off,  and  diflolve  in  it  four  ounces  of 
Gl.'iuber's  lalts  and  two  or  three  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar. 

This  laft  phyfic  may  be  quickened  or  made  ftronger, 
by  adding  an  ounce  more  fenna,  or  two  drachms  of 
jalap.  It  is  Cooling,  eafy,  and  quick  in  its  opera- 
tion ;  and  greatly  preferable  in  all  inllammatory  cafes 
to  any  other  purge,  as  it  paflcs  into  the  blood,  and  ope- 
rates alio  by  urine. 

If  alter  purging  the  horfe  lofcs  his  appetite,  it  is  nc- 
ctllaiy  to  give  him  a  warm  flomai  h  drink  made  of  an 
intufion  of  cliamomilc  flowers,  annifecds,  and  faffVon  : 
or  the  cordial  ball  may  be  given  lor  that  purpofe.  If 
if.c  continuance  of  the  purging  be  too  long,  give  an 
ounce  ol  diafcordium  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  port  wine  ; 
and  repeat  it  once  in  twelve  hours,  if  the  purging  con- 
tinues. Plenty  of  gum-arabic  water  fliould  alfo  be 
given;  and,  in  cafe  ot  violcni  gripes,  fat  broth  clyfters 
or  tripe  li(|uor  Ihould  be  often  thrown  up  with  a  hundre<i 
drops  of  hiudaiium  in  each. 

'I'he  following  is  the  method  of  preparing  the  Arabic 
Solution. 


Take  of  gum-arabic  and  tragacanth  of  each  four 
ounces  ;  juniper-berries  and  carraway-feeds  of  each 
an  ounce;  cloves  bruifed  halt  an  ounce;  firnmer 
it  gently  inag.iUon  of  water  till  the  gums  are  difToIvcd  ; 
give  a  quart  at  a  time  in  half  a  pail  of  water  ;  but, 
if  he  will  not  t^ke  it  freely  this  wav,  give  it  him  in  a 
horn  otten. 

When  a  purge  does  not  work,  but  makes  the  horfe 
fvvell,  and  refulc  fiis  food  and  water,  which  is  iome- 
timcs  the  effefcf  oi  bad  drugs  or  catching  cold,  warm  diii- 
reiics  are  the  only  remedy  ;  of  wliicli  1  would  recom- 
mend the  following  : 

Take  a  pmt  of  white  wine,  one  ounce  of  n.tie,  mix 
a  drachm  ot  camphor  w  ith  it,  dilfolved  in  a  little  rec- 
tified fpint  of  %vine;  afterwards  add  two  drachms  ot 
oil  of  juniper,  and  the  lame  quantity  of  unreclitied 
oil  of  amber,  and  four  ounces  of  honev,  or  fyrup  of 
marfli-mallows. 

If  much  phyfic  caufe  the  horfe  to  fvvell,  do  not 
fuffer  him  to  be  rode  about  till  he  has  fome  vent  ;  but 
rather  lead  him  gently  in  hand  till  fome  evacuation  is  ob- 
tained. 

As  it  is  obferved  that  horfes  more  willingly  take 
fweet  and  palatable  things  than  thofe  that  are  bitter 
and  of  an  ill  talle,  care  (liould  be  taken  that  the  lat- 
ter be  given  in  balls,  and  that  their  drinks  be  al- 
ways contrived  to  be  as  little  naufeous  as  polFible, 
and  fvveetened  either  with  hone\-  or  liquorice. 
Thofe  that  are  prepared  with  grofs  powders  are  by 
no  means  fo  agreeable  to  a  horfe  as  thofe  marie 
by  in'ufion  ;  as  the  former  often  clam  the  month, 
irritate  the  membranes  about  the  palate  and  throat, 
and  frequently  occalion  the  cough  tliey  arc  intended  to 
prevent. 

The  fliape  of  a  ball  fliould  be  oval,  and  not  larger  than 
a  pullets  egg  :  when  the  dofe  is  larger,  it  (hould  be  di- 
vided into  two;  and  they  fhould  be  dipped  in  oil,  that  thev 
may  the  eafier  llip  down. 

Mr.  Taplin  recommends  the  following  cathartic 
bal  Is,  the  ingredients  of  wh:  eh  are  dilfcrenth  proportioned 
fo  as  to  I'uit  difl'crent  circumllanccs  in  relpecl  to  confti- 
tution,  fize,  age,  and  flrength. 

I.  Socotorine  aloes  one  ounce;  India  rhubarb  two 
drachms  ;  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar  each  one  drachm; 
ginger,  in  powder,  two  fcruples  ;  efl'ential  oil  of  cloves 
and  aniiifced,  each  twenty  drops;  fyrup  of  buckthorn  a 
fufficient  quantity  to  form  the  balls. 

II.  Socotorine  aloes  ten  drachms;  rhubarb,  jalap, 
and  ginger,  each  two  drachms  ;  cream  ot  tartar  three 
drachms,  and  f\rup  of  buckthorn  fufficient  to  form 
the  ball. 

III.  Baibadoes  aloes,  nine  drachms;  jalap,  Caftile- 
foap,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  two  drachms  ;  diagry- 
dinm,  and  ginger  in  powder,  each  a  diachm  ;  lyrup  of 
buckthorn  to  make  the  ball. 

IV.  Barbadocs  aloes,  ten  drachms;  Caftile  foap  and 
jalap  in  powder,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  cream  of  tartar 
and  ginger,  each  two  drachms ;  oil  of  aiiiiileed, 
forty  drops  ;  ot  cloves,  twenty  drops  ;  which  form 
into  a  ball  with  l\  rup  ot  lofes  or  buckthorn. 

Clysters 
Arc  of  greater  importance  in  relieving  hoi  Its  from 
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ni.iny  acute  complaints  th;in  is  generally  imagined  ; 
;ind  it  were  to  be  wilhcd,  tliat,  in  place  of  thq  nioic 
ixponfive  cordial  drin-hcs,  &c.  which  arc  but  too  frc- 
(Hicntlv  given  iu  moll  of  ihcle  c;i(cs,  a  fiin|)le  clyllcr 
of  warm  wati.r,  or  thin  watcr-grucl,  were  fubllitutcd  in 
their  l>ead  ;  the  laitr-i  pro\  ingot' great  benefit,  wliilllthc 
former  too  licqnently  prove  liurttiil. 

ClyOers  ferve  not  onl\-  to  evacunte  the  contents  of 
the  intellines,  but  alio  to  convey  very  powcrtiil  medi- 
cines inro  the  iVllem,  when  perhaps  it  is  not  pradlica- 
bic  to  do  it  bv  the  moutli  :  for,  alihoiigli  ilicy  are  only 
conveyed  into  the  larger  inieflines,  aticl  periiaps  hardly 
jieiKtraie  i:uo  the  Inialler.  llill  they  are  extremel)'  ufe- 
iul,  by  lomenting  as  it  were  the  latter,  and  at  the  fame 
time  bv  Ibtieniiig  the  haiJened  excrement  that  is  ac- 
cumulated ill  the  former,  and  rendering  it  lo  loft  as  to 
be  expelled  out  of  the  body,  bv  v.hich  flatulencies  or 
othei  olhsnding  matters  that  may  be  pent  up  in  them 
are  l.kcsvife  expelled.  BcfKlcs,  by  their  warmncfs  and 
rehixmg  powers,  tliev  a.&  asa  fomeniation  to  the  l)o\\cls  ; 
hence  they  may  be  of  coniiderable  lervice  in  remt>ving 
fpafmodic  coiidiictions  in  the  bowels,  carr\ing  oft"  fia- 
tulencies,  and  in  preventing  inflammaiion  in  the  intei- 
tines,  &c.  or.  by  conveying  opiates  to  the  parts  affected, 
give  fpeedy  relief  in  cholics,  Sec.  S<c. 

The  ufe  of  emollient  clvllers  in  fevers  is  confiderable. 
They  act  by  revulfion,  and  relieve  the  head  when  too 
much  afFctted.  Bclides,  by  throwing  in  a  quantity  of 
diluting  liquor  into  the  intellines.  it  not  only  relaxes 
and  cleanles  them,  but  may  be  laid  to  coo!  the  body  in 
general  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  confiderable  portion  ot 
the  liquid  is  abforbcd  and  conveyed  into  the  mals  ot 
blood,  by  which  means  it  is  diluteii  ;  and,  in  particular 
complaints  in  the  bowels,  civfters  give  almofl  immediate 
relief,  as  the  remedies,  when  judicioufly  prelcribed,  pafs 
immediately  to  the  parts  afFeited.  with  little  or  no  alte- 
ration from  the  powers  of  the  Dody. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  civ  iters  coiifiiied  to  medicines  only  : 
food  and  iiourilhment  inay  be  conveyed  into  the  fyftem 
this  way,  when  a  horle  is  unable  to  fv.allow  any  tiling 
by  the  mouth.  Horfes  have  fvcnuendy  been  fupportcd 
for  feveral  days  together  by  nouriihing  clyilers,  made  of 
thick  water  gruel,  during  violent  inflammations  or  tu- 
mours in  the  throat,  till  Inch  time  as  they  have  been  dif- 
cullcd  or  fuppurated<  Nor  will  thefe  effects  appear 
flrange  to  thofe  who  have  an  acquaintance  with  the 
anatomical  llruCture  of  the  body.  For  the  fake  of  thofe 
vho  have  not,  it  may  be  juft  iufficient  to  obferve,  that 
certain  velfels  called  iatteals,  whole  mouths  open  into 
the  inner  cavity  ot  the  intellines,  abiorb  or  drink  up  the 
chyle  or  nourilhment  that  is  produced  from  the  food, 
and  convey  it  into  the  niafs  of  blood.  1  he  fame  pro- 
ccfs  takes  place  when  nourillrment  is  conveyed  into  the 
intellines  by  the  anus  or  fundament ;  only  the  food  re- 
quires to  be  lb  lar  prepared,  broken  down,  and  diluted 
with  water,  as  to  render  it  fit  to  be  abfbrbed  by  the 
veflels  before-mentioned.  It  ought  always  to  be  ob- 
fen-cd,  in  adminiflering  clyfters,  that  the  contents  of 
the  clyfler  be  ncitlier  too  h.ot  nor  too  cold,  as  either  ol 
thefe  extremes  will  furpiiic  the  horfe,  and  caufe  him 
to  eject  or  throw  it  out  before  it  has  had  time  to  have 
any  effect. — Previous  to  introducing  the   clyfter-pipe, 


the  operator,  after  anointing  his  hand  and  arm  wiih  oil, 
butter,  or  iiog's  lard,  obierving  at  the  f.une  time  that 
tiie  nails  of  his  fingers  are  fliort,  ntay  introduce  it  into 
the  rectum,  and  draw  out  the  iiardcned  dung  gradually-. 
In  fariicrv  this  operation  is  termed  back- racking  ;  and 
becomes  the  more  neceflary,  as  it  frecjuentlv  happcn.s 
that  gre.it  quantities  of  hardened  dung  are  in  foine  cafes 
collected  in  the  rcftuin,  whiih  the  horle  cannot  void 
eafllv  without  tliis  kind  of  alhliance. 

Ciyflers  fliouhl  be  extremely  fimplc  in  compcfition  : 
they  will  be  ealily  prepared  on  that  account,  and  as 
caliiy  admiuillcred,  provided  the  operator  is  lurninied 
witii  a  fiiitable  inllrunient  for  the  purpofe.  The  gene- 
rality of  clyf^er-pipcs  that  are  ufed  are  by  far  too  iinail 
and  too  fhort :  although  it  may  appear  a  kind  of  paradox, 
)et  it  is  a  facf,  that  a  clyder-pipe  of  a  larger  li/.e  than 
the  ordinarv  ones,  and  of  a  proper  thicknefs,  is  much 
eafier  introduced  into  the  anus  than  one  that  is  con- 
fiderablv  fmaller.  It  is  likcwife  obvious,  that,  when 
the  pipe  is  too  Ihort,  it  renders  clyders  ot  no  ufe,  be- 
caufc  it  cannot  convey  them  fo  Inr  up  into  the  inieflines 
as  is  necetfary  for  them  to  be  retained.  A  fmall  fhort 
pipe,  of  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  is  not  capable  of 
Conveying  the  injection  to  the  end  of  the  reCluni,  which 
is  about  fixieen  or  eighteen  inches  long  in  a  horfe  ot  a 
rniddling  fize. 

But  farther,  after  the  hardened  dung  is  taken  out 
of  the  reflum  b\-  the  operation  above-mentioned,' the 
bladder  being  diftended  and  full  of  urine,  it  cannot 
exert  its  contracting  power  immediately,  fo  as  to  ex- 
pel its  contents  ;  it  therefore  palles  up  to  the  empty 
reftum,  and  forms  as  it  were  a  kind  of  tumour  in  it. 
If  the  pipe  is  too  fhort,  it  cannot  reach  beyond  this 
riling  in  tlie  rectum,  which  forms  as  it  were  a  declivity 
back  towards  the  anus  ;  and  hence  the  liquor  regur- 
gitates or  flows  back  at  the  anus  as  loon  as  it  is  dil'chargcJ 
from  the  pipe. 

Another  very  material  objeiTlion  to  tliefc  inftruments 
is  the  fmallnef's  of  the  bag  or  bladder,  which  is  gene- 
rally proportioned  to  that  of  the  pipe,  and  ieldoin  con- 
tains one  quait  ol  liquid;  from  which  circumflance, 
vciy  liiile  benefit  can  be  derived  trom  the  ufe  of  them 
in  lucii  large  inieflines  as  thole  of  a  horfe.  Dr.  Brac- 
ken obfervcs,  that  "  the  colon  of  a  horle  feems  to  be 
three  guts  ;  and,  by  reafon  of  the  two  necks  of  about 
half  a  yard  each,  is  drawn  up  into  many  cells  or  purfes 
by  means  of  two  ligaments,  one  ot  wliich  runs  along  the 
upper,  and  the  other  the  under,  fide  ot  it,  wliich,  witfi 
the  all! fiance  of  a  valve  or  flap  at  its  beginning,  hinder 
the  excreinenis-  either  from  returning  back  into  the 
fmall  guts,  or  falling  too  Ibou  downwards,  before  the 
chyle  or  milky  fubifance  prepared  from  the  tood  be 
fent  into  its  proper  velfels.  And,  indeed,  the  cxcuin 
or  blind  gut,  which  is  the  firR  ot  the  three  larger  guts, 
feems  to  be  fo  contrived  in  the  manner  ot  a  valve,  to 
hinder  the  aliment  and  ch)  Ic  from  pafTing  too  foon  into 
the  colon  ;  for,  if  the  aliment  and  chyle  were  not  in 
fome  mealure  hindered  in  their  pallagc  tln\)iigh  thefe 
large  guts,  the  body  could  not  be  fulliciently  Inpplieil 
with  nourilhment.  The  firlt  of  ihele  colons  is  ai)outa 
yard  antl  a  hall  in  length,  the  fecond  about  a  yard,  and 
the  third,  or  that  part  which  joins  the  rctlum  or  arle- 
1  sut. 
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gut,  near  fix  yirJ";  in  length;  fo  that  the  colon  of  a 
hor(e  fourteen  hands  high  m.i)'  Lie  fail  to  bs  nearly  eight 
yards  and  a  half  lon^  ;  and,  from  it,  along  the  redtum 
or  {fraught  gut  fo  the  anas,  where  the  excrements  are 
difcharged,  is  not  above  half  a  yard  ;  fo  that  it  is  plain, 
clyilers  operate  mofliy  in  the  colon  ;  though  I  muft 
fay  they  are  given  in  too  fmall  quantities  ;  for  what  fig- 
nities  two  quarts  of  liquor  in  a  gut  nine  yards  long,  and 
four  or  hve  inches  diameter,  in  a  natural  ftate  :  but,  in 
the  choiic,  it  is  fo  diiiended  with  flatulencies,  that  its 
diameter  exceeds  feven  or  eight  inches,  as  I  have 
frequently  obferved  ia  thofe  dying  of  that  diftem- 
per." 

Large  fyringes  are  frequently  ufed  for  the  purpofe 
of  giving  clyf^ers  :  but,  of  all  the  indruments  ever  in- 
vented, they  fcem  the  mort  improper  for  horfes.  The 
fliarpnofs  and  fmallnefs  of  their  pipes  are  not  only  a 
material  objefciion  againft  the  ufe  of  them,  but  they  are 
apt  to  tear  and  wound  the  gut  ;  for,  if  a  horfe  (hould 
prove  reftlefs,  cit'ierfrom  pain,  as  in  cafes  ot  the  gripes, 
■or  from  vicioufnef's,  the  fvringe  and  pipe  being  quite  in- 
flexible, in  the  llr'.iggle  to  throw  up  the  injettion  the  gut 
ma)- be  wounded  or  hurt,  by  which  a  difchargc  ot  blood 
and  other  bad  confequences  may  toliov,'.  But,  although 
there  was  not  the  lealt  chance  of  their  hurting  the  horfe 
or  wounding  the  gut,  yet  the  force  with  which  they 
throw  up  the  liquor  always  caufes  a  furprize,  of  courfe 
a  refiftance,  attended  with  a  vigorous  effort  to  throw  it 
out ;  which  indeed  Irequently  happens  before  the  pipe 
of  the  fyringe  is  \vithdrav.n,  and  frequently  upon  the 
operator. 

The  mofl  proper  inflrumcnt  for  giving  of  clyfters,  is 
a  fimple  bag  or  ox-bladder,  which  will  hold  two  or 
three  quarts,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  pipe  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long,  one  inch  and  a  half 
-Hamcter  where  the  bag  is  tied,  and  of  a  gradual  taper 
to  the  extremity,  where  the  thicknefs  (liould  fuddenly 
liicreafe,  and  be  rounded  off  at  the  point,  and  be  made  as 
fmooth.  as  polFible  ;  the  perforation  or  hole  through  the 
pipe  may  be  made  futliciently  large,  fo  as  to  admit  the 
end  of  a  common  funnel,  for  pouring  in  the  liquor  into 
the  bag.  By  the  flexibility  of  the  bladder  at  the  end  of 
this  inflrument,  no  danger  can  happen  to  the  horfe; 
the  rlylter  is  conveyed  fo  iar  up  into  the  inteflines  that 
it  will  be  retained  ;  it  caules  no  furprize,  provided  the 
liquor  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  but  milk-warm, 
as  no  other  foixc  is  required  to  throw  it  up  than  the 
holding  the  bag  a  little  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
pipe  ;  by  which  means  the  liquor  flows  gently  into  the 
gut,  without  any  furprize  to  the  horle.  Alter  ufing  the 
bag,  it  may  be  blown  lull  of  wind,  a  cork  put  into  the 
pipe,  and  hung  up  in  fome  dry  place  to  prevent  it 
Irom  rotting  ;  by  which  means  it  will  lall  a  confidcrabic 
time. 

Clyflcrs  are  diftinguifhcd  by  ditTcrent  names,  which 
denote  the  quality  of  the  ingredients  ol  which  they  are 
compofed,  as  emollient,  laxative,  diuretic,  anod)iic, 
&c.  As  the  more  general  ufe  of  clyfters,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  farriery,  would  be  attended  with  the  nioft  (a- 
lutary  cflcc'^s,  clpecially  in  acute  difeafes,  where  the 
fpcedicll  afTiflance   is  ncccffary,    I   (hull  here  fubjoin 


forae  forms  of  recipes  for  compofing  them,  tocretlier 
with  the  cafes  wherein  they  may  be  advantageouily  ad- 
miiiiftcred. 

Emollient  Clystei;. 

Two  or  three  quarts  of  thin  water-gruel,  fallan-oil 
and  coarfe  fugar,  of  each  fix  ounces.  Dilfolve  the  fu- 
gar  in  the  watergruel,  then  add  the  fallad-oil.  Give  it 
milk-warm. 

Laxative    Clyster. 

Two  or  three  quarts  of  thin  water-gruel,  Glauber's 
falts  eight  ounces,  fallad-oil  fix  ounces.  WhenGLAi.'- 
beh's  falts  are  not  at  hand,  common  falts  may  be  ufed 
inltead  thereof. 

There  may  be  a  great  variety  of  recipes  added  for 
making  clyfters,  compofed  ol  the  infufion  of  different 
herbs,  feeds,  &c.  but  the  above  ingredients  are  always 
cafily  got,  and  they  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all 
the  intentions  required  under  this  head,  which  is  to 
Ibften  the  hardened  excrements,  to  lubncrate  the  in- 
teftines,  and,  by  exciting  a  gentle  flimuUis,  promote 
a  tree  difchaige  of  their  contents  ;  which,  when  once 
obtained,  feldom  tails  of  giving  relief  in  inflammatory 
cafes,  Ijpafms,  &c. 

PotlGING    ClVSTERS. 

Infufe  two  quarts  of  fciina  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water ;- ftrain  it  off;  then  add  of  fyrup  of  bucktliorn 
and  common  oil,  each  four  ounces.  This  clyfler  will 
operate  more  briflily  than  the  former,  and  on  that  ac- 
count may  be  preferred  when  an  immediate  or  fpeedy 
difchaige  is  necelfarv. 

Anodyn'e  Clyster. 
The    jelly   of    ftarch,   or   infufion  ol    linfeed,   one 
pint ;   liquid  laudanum  one  ounce,  or  about  two  tablc- 
fpoonfuls. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  inflammation  in 
the  bowels,  opium  may  be  given  in  the  place  of  lauda- 
num, from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  in  proportion  to  the 
urgenc)'  of  the  fymptoms  ;  it  ought  to  be  well  triturated 
or  rubbed  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  of  the  liquid,  till  it 
has  thoroughl)'  ililfolved.  1"he  fmallnelsot  the  quanii:y 
of  liquid  here  recommended,  gives  it  the  better  chance 
of  being  the  longer  retained,  as  the  good  effefls  to  be 
derived  from  the  opium  depend  entirely  on  this  cir- 
cumltance.  This  clyiler  is  proper  to  be  given  in  vio- 
lent gripings,  attended  with  purging,  in  order  to  blunt 
the  liiarpnels  of  the  corroding  humours;  anii  to  allay  the 
pain  ufually  attending  in  fuch  cafes.  The  llarch  will, 
in  fome  mealurc,  fupply  the  deficiency  of  the  natural 
mucus  or  covering  ot  the  inteflines,  which  has  been 
carried  off  bv  viviljnt  purging.  It  may  be  rc|ie;ited  if 
the  fymptoms  continue  violent,  only  dmundhing  the 
quantity  ot  laudanum,  or  ot  the  opium. 
NouRisHiNo  Clyster. 
Three  quarts  ot  thick  water  gruel.  When  this 
kind  of  clyilers  is  ncccliary.  they  in.iy  be  given  lour 
or  five  times  in  the  day,  according  as  liicumflanccs 
may  require;  they  arc  of  much  fcivice  in  calcs 
where  the  horfe  cannot  eat  fufficienilv  to  (upporl 
him,  or  fwallow  any  thing,  from  inflanimati  n  ot  the 
throat,  jaws,  &.c.  or  in  convullioiis,  attended  witli  a 
locked  jaw,  &c. 

Diuretic 
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Dii'RETic  Clyster. 

Two  ounces  of  Venice-turpeiitiiic  and  one  ounce  of 
Callilc-foap.  DilJolve  the  loap  in  two  quarts  of  warm 
witet  ;  then  add  tlic  turpentine,  after  it  has  been  well 
beat  up  with  the  yolks  ot  two  eggs. 

'J'liis  diureiic  clyftcr  is  of  great  ufo  in  the  ftran- 
guary,  and  oblUui^tions  in  the  urinary  jiallages  ;  and, 
ai.  It  is  immediately  ajipiied  to  the  pans  afFcded,  it  fcl- 
doin  fails  ol  giving  rehel,  and  has  a  much  better  eficO'i 
when  prelcribcd  in  this  manner  than  when  given  by  the 
jno.ith  :  by  th:s  lalt  way  it  mixes  with  the  svhule  mals 
of  riuids,  and  may  lofc  a  confideiable  jionion  ot  its 
diuretic  quality  before  it  reaches  the  kidnejs;  but,  by 
being  admlniikred  in  the  form  of  a  clyhtr,  it  is  readily 
ablorl'cd  by  the  neighbouiing  veh'cls,  and  promotes  a  Iree 
difchargc  of  urine. 

For  other  Kirnis  of  c'yfters,  fee  Clyster. 

ITiere  are  a  variety  of  cafes  where  i  lyfters  may  be 
admimlleied  with  gicat  fueccfs,  bcliJcs  thole  already 
hinted  at;  as  in  mriammatory  fevers,  fpahnotlic  con- 
ftridiuns,  and  cholicy  complaints  in  the  bov.els ;  in  re- 
cent toughs,  apoplexy,  convulhons,  paralytic  com- 
plaints, orfwellings  of  the  belly,  whether  trom  air  pent 
up  in  the  bowels  or  irom  hardened  excrements  ;  in  cafes 
where  horfes  are  troubled  with  worms,  as  the  afearides 
which  lodge  m  the  lower  part  of  the  inteftines,  or  when 
bot- worms  are  obferved  Ricking  in  the  anus,  or  voided 
with  the  dung  ;  in  very  colli  ve  habits,  before  laxative  or 
opeinng  medicines  are  given  by  the  mouth  ;  in  wounds 
which  penetrate  deep  into  the  inufcular  or  tendinous 
parts,  or  in  the  be!!)-,  &c.  in  inflammations  in  the  eyes, 
OT  when  th.e  head  feems  particularly  atfefled  ;  in  in- 
flammatory fwellings  on  any  part  of  the  body  ;  when  a 
horfe  cannot  fwallovv  his  food,  &c.  whether  it  proceed;. 
from  fpafm  in  the  mulclesof  tiie  threat,  inflammations, 
orfwellings.  Clyflers  conipolcd  of  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftances,  as  ftarch,  linfeed,  8cc.  are  of  great  benefit 
in  violent  diarrhoeas  or  loofenefs,  whether  it  proceeds 
froiji  a  naiural  diftharge,  or  from  too  ft  rung  purging 
medicines. 

Clyllers  fhouKl  be  often  repeated,  till  fuch  time  as 
the  difoidcr  for  which  they  arc  given  is  either  removed 
or  greatly  abated.  This  injundfion  may  be  tlie  more 
readdy  complied  with,  as  the  adminiflcring  cljrteis  to 
Lories  is  not  attended  either  with  much  trouble  or  dif- 
turbarrce  to  them. 

COLD.I. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Colds. 
Rowels. 

Rowels  for  horfes  anfw  er  the  lame  purpofe  as  iflues  in 
the  human  body.  To  introduce  them  oblerve  the  fol- 
lowing Directions. 

Make  an  incifion  throiigh  the  fkin,  about  three- 
eighths  ot  an  inch  long,  and  fepara'c  the  ikm  from  the 
flelh  with  the  finger,  or  with  a  blunt  horn,  ail  round 
the  orifice,  as  far  as  the  finger  will  ealily  reach  ;  tiien 
introduce  a  piece  of  leather,  very  thin,  fliapcd  round, 
about  the  f\zc  of  a  crown-piece,  having  u  large  round 
hole  in  the  middle  ol  it.  Previous  to  miroducing  tlie 
leather,  it  Ihould  be  covered  with  lint  or  tow,  and  dipped 
into  fome  digcftive  ointment  ;  a  pledget  of  tow,  dipped 
iathe  fame  ointment^  fliould  likcwiic  be  put  into  the 


orifice,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  cold  air:  tl-.c  pans 
around  it  foon  fwcll,  vhich  is  followed  with  a  plcntilul 
difchargc,  from  the  orifice,  of  yellow  ierum  oi  i\nii:h  ; 
and,  in  two  or  three  da)  s  at  molt,  the  difchuige  turns 
into  thick  giofs  white  matter  :  the  rowel  is  then  faid  to 
fuppuratc. 

1  he  artificial  vents  a£l  by  revulfion  or  derivation, 
and  hence  they  become  ol  great  u!e  in  many  cales,'  as 
they  empty  tlie  furrounJing  vclfels  by  a  regular  Dow 
dilchaige  of  its  contents,  and  are  even  of  great  fervice 
when  iherc  is  a  redundancy  or  fulneis  of  humours  in 
general,  which  may  require  a  gradual  difchargc,  in 
preference  to  greater  cvacuntions  by  pntging  medicines, 
\c.  Rowels  (fiould  be  placed,  elijecially  in  fome  par- 
ticular cafes,  as  near  the  afletted  part  as  poliible  ;  and, 
at  all  times,  they  ought  to  have  a  depending  orihce,  in 
order  to  admit  of  a  free  difchargc  ol  the  matter  that  is 
contained  in  them. 

The  belly,  infule  of  the  thighs,  the  hreaft,  and  out- 
fide  of  the  IhouKfers  and  hips,  arc  the  parts  where  they 
ought  to  be  inferttd,  and  where  thev  are  lound  to  aufwer 
bcif  ;  they  arc  fomeimics,  but  very  injuditioufi)',  put 
in  between  the  jaw-bones,  untlcrtht;  root  of  the  tongue, 
where  they  never  come  to  a  proper  fnppuration,  on  ac- 
count of  the  conllant  motion  of  the  pans  in  eating,  &c. 
neither  do  they  anfwer  any  good  purpofe  from  being 
placed  in  that  fitiiation.  In  fome  difordcrs  it  is  found 
necefTary  to  put  in  fcvcral  c^f  them  at  once,  in  order  to 
make  a  fudden  revulfion  from  the  parts  atfefcted ;  but  this 
(hould  be  determined  by  thchorfe's  age,  ftrength,  andcir- 
cumltances  that  rcijuire  them. 

But,  though  rowels  are  found  very  beneficial  in  fome 
cafes,  }ct,  like  a  number  of  other  operations  common  to 
hortes,  they  fomctinies,  by  tlie  improper  ufe  of  them, 
become  hurtful  to  the  conllitution  ;  and,  in  fome  dif- 
eafes,  they  frequently,  inflead  of  fuppuraiing,  turn  gan- 
grenous. Thus  in  violent  fevers,  where  they  are  very 
improperly  applied,  they  never  fuppurate  properly  : 
whether  this  proceeds  from  the  quickncfs  of  the  pulfe, 
together  with  the  violent  rapidity  with  which  the  fluids 
in  general  are  then  carried  through  the  velfels,  or  from 
the  violent  agitation  in  which  the  whole  fyllemisthiown, 
it  is  difKcult  to  determine  ;  but  experience  confirms  the 
obfervation,  when  properly  attended  to.  la  fuch 
cafes,  the  furroundiiig  parts  where  the  rowel  is  placed 
feldcm  or  never  fwcll,  as  in  the  ordinary  courfe,  when 
they  fuppurate  pn>perly,  but  appear  dry,  or  much  in 
the  fame  Ifate  as  v\hcn  they  were  put  in  ;  thcic  is  little 
or  no  difchargc  from  the  orifice  ;  and  the  little  that 
does  come  is  thin,  ichorous,  and  bloody.  In  fuch 
cafes,  they  ought  to  be  laken  out  immediately,  and  the 
parts  well  himcnted  wiih  a  llrong  infufion  of  chamo- 
mile, or  an  emollient  [loulticc  applied,  if  it  can  be  pro-  ■ 
perly  hxcil,  and  fii(]i:ently  repeated ;  at  intervals  the 
parts  ought  to  be  b.;ii,ed  with  ardent  ipirits,  as  that  ot 
wine,  turpentine,  &c.  covering  the  pans  from  the  ex- 
ternal air  ;  and,  provided  there  is  no  lever  at  the  time, 
two  or  three  ounces  of  Peruvian  bark  may  be  given 
through  the  day,  either  made  into  ball>  or  given  in 
liquid;  and  this  cuntinue  till  tlic  threatening  f)inptoms 
are  removed. 

Rowels  arc  of  great  uic  in  carrying  ofF  rheums  or  de- 
fluxions 
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fluxions  from  tlie  eyes;  in  great  fwellings  of  the  glands, 
&.C.  about  the  throat  and  jaws,  which  threaten  a  luffo 
cation  ;  or  when  the  head  fcems  particularly  afFeded, 
as  in  the  venigoor  ftaggers,  apoplexy,  &c.  &c.  in  re- 
cent lamcnefs  ;  Iwellings  of  the  legs  and  heels,  attend- 
ed with  'a  dilcharge  ot  thin  ichorous  matter,  &c.  in 
large  and  fudden  fwellings  in  any  part  of  the  body  ;  or 
when  extravafations  of  the  fluids  have  taken  place,  trom 
blows,  brnifes,  Sec.  or  when  a  horfe  has  had  a  fevere 
fall,  &c.  and  in  many  other  cafes,  v/hich  the  pratli- 
tioner  will  remember. 

Setons. 

Sctons  are  of  great  ufe  in  carrying  off  matter  from 
deepfeatcd  tumours  or  abfrelfes  in  different  parts  ot 
the  bony.  They  ought  at  all  times  to  be  ufed  in  prefer- 
ence  to  making  deep  incifioiis  into  the  mu(cul.ir  parts, 
-which  not  only  disfigure  horfes,  but  fuch  deep  incifions 
are  very  ditficult  to  heal  up  in  them,  on  account  of  the 
fit  :ation  of  forae  of  thefe  tumours,  and  ihc  horii'.ontal 
pofirion  of  the  bod) ,  which  is  uniavoiirable  in  many 
cafes  for  procuring  a  depending  opening  in  order  to 
carry  off  the  matter,  as  in  tumours  in  the  back,  withers, 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  immediately  behind  the 
ears,  which  are  very  common.  Befides  the  horizontal 
pofition  of  the  body,  the  natural  refllelTnefs  and  iinpa- 
tience  of  horfes  renders  it  impracticable  to  fix  proper 
bandages  on  thofe  elevated  parts  ;  the  fituation  of  them, 
likewife,  will  not  admit  of  proper  rireflings  being  fixed 
on  themi  with  any  degree  of  certainty  of  their  remain- 
ing for  any  length  of  time  ;  by  which  means  the  open- 
ings made  into  fuch  tumours  or  abfccfles  are  frequently 
left  bare,  and  expofcd  to  the  cold  air,  &c.  hence  fuch 
openings  degenerate  into  very  foul  ulcers,  and  produce 
a  great  deal  of  proud  fiefh,  and  which  require  to  be 
repeatedly  cut  away  with  the  knife,  as  the  ftrongcft 
ra'uftics  that  can  be  applied  are  not  fufiicient  to  keep  it 
under. 

Setons  arc  introduced  by  long,  thin,  fliarp- pointed, 
inftrumcnts  or  needles,  Ihapbd  like  a  dart  at  the  point, 
a:;d  having  at  the  other  extremity  an  eye  to  receive  the 
end  of  the  cord,  which  is  to  be  left  in  the  tumour.  The 
fizc  of  the  inltrument  may  be  determineil  b\-  that  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  thieknefs  of  the  cord  which  is  to  fol- 
low it,  and  which  at  all  times  ought  to  be  fmaller  than 
tlie  perforation  made  by  the  point  of  the  needle.  Kvery 
jjraditioncr  in  farriery  fliould  always  have  a  luunber  of 
thefe  needles  by  him,  of  different  fi/.es,  that  is,  from 
fix  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long,  a  httle  bended 
on  the  flat  or  under  fide.  'I'o  apply  thein  in  cafes  of 
tumours  or  abfcefles,  you  mulf  obiervc  the  following 
Tuctl.od. 

When  the  matter  is  found  to  fluifuate/m  the  tumour, 
the  needle,  armed  with  a  cord  at  the  end,  is  to  be  in- 
troduced at  the  upjjcr  end  of  it,  and  the  (harp  point  of 
the  inflruinent  dire6fed  to,  and  brought  out  at  the  under 
or  lowermolt  part  of  t!;e  tumour,  mcludiiig  the  whole 
length  of  it ;  or,  if  needful,  through  the  liiund  muf- 
cular  flelh  on  the  imder  pait,  in  order  to  nuke  a  de- 
pending orifiee  lor  the  mattrr  to  rim  freel\-  off;  the 
cord  Ihould  he  dipped  in  foine  digeftive  ointment,  and 
then  tied  logeiiier  at  botli  ends  "uh  a  thread,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  llii)ping  out.'     But  if,  from  the  length  of 


the  perforation,  the  cord  fiiould  not  admit  of  being  tied 
'^gether  at  the  ends,  a  fmall  button  of  wood,  or  fome 
Inch  fubffance,  may  be  fixed  at  each  end,  only,  from 
tills  circumftance,  the  cord  will  require,  when  Hiiftcd, 
occalTonally  to  be  drawn  upwards  and  dowi-.wards ; 
whereas,  v\'hen  the  ends  of  it  are  tied  together,  it 
lorms  a  circle,  and  may  always  be  (hilted  downwards 
to  the  lower  orifice.  When  the  matter  in  the  tumour 
appears  to  be  wholly  dilcharged  or  dried  up,  and  no 
thieknefs  appearing  but  where  the  cord  is,  it  may  then 
be  cut  out,  and  the  orifices  fufFered  to  heal  up. 

When  the  needle  for  introducing  the  feton  is  to  pafs 
near  to  any  large  blood-velTels  or  nerves,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  chance  of  their  being  wounded,  it  may  be 
concealed  in  a  canuia  or  cafe,  open  at  both  ends  ;  and, 
after  an  opening  is|madeat  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour, 
fufficient  to  admit  the  needle  with  its  cafe,  it  may  then 
be  direfted  with  fafety  to  pafs  the  blood-veflels,  &c. 
and  may  then  be  pulhed  forward  through  the  canuia, 
and  theoppofite  fide  of  the  tumour,  and,  having  all  the 
common  teguments  to  perforate,  danger  will  be  avoided. 

The  medicines,  and  direflions  to  ufe  them  for  vari- 
ous diforders,  being  given  under  the  heads  of  the  feve- 
ral  diforders  throughout  this  work,  we  (hall  here  only 
give  the  few  following. 

Tob:icco  mfufion.  Inlufe  two  ounces  of  the  (frong- 
efl  tobacco,  twelve  hours,  in  half  a  pint  of  camphorated 
Ipirits  and  brandv,  equal  quantities,  ftirring  as  often 
as  polTible.  Touch  with  the  infulion,  or  apply  pledgets 
of  the  tobacco. 

Camphorated  elder  ointment.  Into  half  a  pound  ot 
ointment  of  elder,  (fir  and  mix  well  f\K  drachms  of 
camphor  finely  powdered,  moiden,  if  needful,  with 
fpirits  :  add,  when  defired  more  cooling  and  repellent, 
three  drachms  ot  fugar  of  lead  in  very  fine  powder. 

Scap  Unimenl.  Mix  foft  loap,  a  imall  quantity  of 
Venice  turpentine,  fuller's  earth,  and  vinegar  or  bran- 
dy; if  necelTary,  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  linleed  oil  ; 
fpread  on  low. 

Coaling  repellent  u'hite  cintment.  Wliite  wax  fix 
ounces,  melt  it  in  three  pounds  of  oil  olive,  add  by 
degrees  one  pound  of  cerufe  finely  powdered  :  if  defired 
more  repellent,  add  one  ounce  ot  fugar  of  lead  ;  rub 
the  fugar  of  lead,  well  powdered,  in  a  fmall  quantity 
of  the  oil  firff,  then  mix. 

Ointment  for  the  paderns  of  horfes  liable  to  crack  in 
exerciie:  mix  hogs-lard  and  linleed  oil,  two  p.irts  lard 
to  one  of  oil  ;  Ifir  well  into  the  ma(s,  French  brandy, 
after  the  rate  of  a  gill  to  half  a  pound.  Toucii  the 
cracks  frequently  with  brandy. 

Legs  Jzvelled  of  young  horfes,  from  long  (landing,  or 
work,  liathe  with  didilled  vmegar,  to  a  quart  of 
which  may  be  added  two  ounces  ot  camphorated  fpi- 
rits. Or,  a  bath  for  the  ^icgs  ot  cold  Ipring  water, 
continued  ten  or  twelve  minutes  :  rub  thoroughly  dry 
with  a  linen  cloth,  (b  gently  as  to  caulc  no  he.it. 

EmMiint  and dilniiieni  fotus  or  hath.  Poll  wormwood, 
chamomile  flowers,  mallows,  bay  leaves,  tanly,  and 
lolemaiy,  of  each  tix  h.indfuls,  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
flowh',  to  three  qu.irts,  mix  the  ttucc  quails  with 
water  in  a  llrong  tub,   in  which  b^tii  the  horie's  two 
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legs  may  be  placed  as  warm  as  is  convenient,  and 
there  kept  as  lon^  as  the  heat  continues.  Warm  it 
afrelh  for  the  hmd-Iej^s. 

Piiiiii  in  the  Jh/inkt,  and  Jhins,  of  racers.  Poppies 
bruilcd,  four  ounces;  lavcntler.  elder-flowers,  and 
cliamuniile,  each  three  or  four  handfuls;  boil  in  (ix 
pints  of  wa'cr,  ilrain  ofF  three  pints,  and  add  three 
ounces  of  eamplurascd  fpints  :  ul'e  the  mixture  warm, 
twice  a  day,  with  Iponge  or  flannel,  to  the  legs  and 
joints,  when  the  horle  comes  in  from  cxcrcife,  the  lafl 
thing  alter  drclhng. 

Saturnine  Jhengthening  emhrocalion.  Bert  dlftil led  vi- 
negar, one  pint ;  aqua  vegeto  made  with  one  pint  of 
water,  and  three  tea  fpoonfuh.  of  Goulard's  Extraft 
of  Saturn,  two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine:  mix.  A 
quantity  of  tliis  (houid  be  kept  dole  corked  for  ftable 
ufe,  as  it  improves  by  keeping; :  its  iTrength  may  be 
varied  by  the  incrcale  or  diminution  of  Goulard's 
exirafl  ;  bat  1  ha\  e  ever  found  the  prefent  form  fuffi- 
cieiitl)-  ftrong,  in  this  intention. 

Running  thri.jh :  when  this  has  become  inveterate, 
fetid,  and  difcharges  much,  deterge  and  heal  it  with 
either  of  the  following  :  itgyptiacum,  half  an  ounce  : 
brai-.dy  and  diftilled  vinegar  of  each  one  ounce  ;  tinc- 
tr.re  of  myrrh-aloes  otie  ounce,  mix.  bathe  twice  a 
day,  charged  with  tow  dipped  therein.  Or,  quench 
untbcked  lime  in  vinegar,  Ilrain,  and  ufe  the  liquid 
hot.  Ok,  dillilled  vinegar,  oak  baik  finely  powdered, 
and  whites  of  eggs.  Should  the  difcharge  Hop  very 
fudJenly,  purge,  or  give  alteratives  ;  indeed,  if  it  be 
a  natuial  tlirulh,  no  attringents  can  be  falely  ufed, 
without  concomitant  internals  of  the  alterant  or  purga- 
tive clafs,  for  fear  of  a  metallafis,  or  tranflation  of  the 
humour  to  fomc  other  part;  a  much  worfe  confequence 
than  the  natural  detc£f. 

As  the  complaints  in  the  eyes  of  a  horfe  come  frc- 
qucnily  under  tiie  care  of  the  farrier,  we  infert  the 
following  mlfiuitiuns. 

DiSfc..\sES  of  the  Eves. 

The  cales  that  mod  frequently  occur,  requiring  me- 
dical aid,  or  admitting  of  cure,  are  generally  the  etfetts 
either  of  colds,  or  oi  blows,  bites,  or  other  external 
injur.es.  In  thofe  proceeding  immediately  from  cold, 
there  is  perceived  an  mflammation  upon  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  and  internal  furrounding  parts,  as  the  edges  of 
the  eye-lids,  Uc.  infle.id  ot  its  ioimer  tranfparency, 
the  eye  has  a  thick  cloudy  appearance  upon  its  outer 
covciing,  ar.d  is  coniiantly  diitharging  an  acrid  ferum, 
which  in  a  fhort  time  almolt  excoriaies  the  pait  in  its 
palTage.  The  horle  drops  his  ears,  becomes  dull  and 
fluggilh,  is  frequently  ihaking  his  head,  as  if  to  (hake 
•>ft  the  ears,  and  in  every  aclion  dilcovers  pain  and 
<lirquiet-  de.  In  this  cafe,  after  bleeding,  tiie  treat- 
ment prcfribed  in  the  article  Colds  muit  be  adopted 
and  pcrfovcred  in  ;  and  to  cool  the  parts,  and  allay  the 
irrttalioii  occalioned  by  the  fcalding  ferum,  let  the  e)es 
and  luirounding  paitsbc  gently  wallK'd  twice  or  thrice 
every  day  wiih  a  Iponge  or  tow  impregnated  with  the 
following  folution  : 

Sugar  ol  lead  one  drachm,  white  vitriol  two  fcniples, 
fpring  water  half  a  pint,  brandy  or  camphorated  Ipints 
one  ounce,  or  iwo  tabic  Ipooonfuh.     If  the  inflamma- 


tion fliould  ntt  feem  likely  to  abate,  but  to  wear  a 
threatening  appearance,  tlie  following  diuretic  medi- 
cine mult  be  adminiUered:  Callilc  foap  twelve  ounces 
yellow  rofin  and  nitre  (in  powder)  each  eight  ounces, 
powdered  camphire  one  ounce,  and  oil  of  juni;jcr  fix 
drachms  ;  mixed  with  a  futliciervt  quantity  <f  fyrup  or 
honey.  The  mafs  is  tg  be  divided  into  twelve  balls, 
rolled  up  in  liquorice  or  anni'ecd  powder;  one  of 
wd-ich  is  to  be  given  every  morning,  ufing  alio  gentle 
work  or  moderate  exercife. 

The  eiFeds  arifing  irom  blows  or  bites  form  differ- 
ent appearances,  accoiding  to  tlic  feveriiy  of  the  injury 
fuilaincd.  Should  inflammation  and  IwcUing  proceed 
from  either  cafe,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary  without 
delay,  and  may  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals  till  the 
I)  inptotns  appear  to  abate  ;  and  let  the  parts  be  plenti- 
fully embrocated  four  times  a  day  with  the  following 
preparation  of  Goulard's  cerate: 

lixtratt  of  faturn,  three  drarhms  ;  camphorated  fpi- 
rits,  one  ounce  ;  river  or  pond  water,  one  pint.  The 
extratts  to  be  firft  mjxed  with  the  fpiiits,  then  the 
water  to  be  added. 

If  a  large  fwelling,  laceration,  or  wound,  attends, 
after  waihing  with  the  above,  apply  a  warm  poultice 
of  bread,  milk,  and  a  little  of  the  lotion,  foftened  with 
a  fmall  portion  of  hog's  lard  or  oHve-oil.  In  cafes  of 
lels  danger,  or  in  remote  fituations  were  medicines  are 
not  to  be  procured,  tlie  following  may  be  ufed  as  a 
fubllitute. 

Beft  white- wine  vinegar  halt  a  pint,  fpring-water  a 
quarter  of  a  pint,  and  bell  brandy  a  wine  glafs,  or  half 
a  gill. 

As  to  the  gutta  ferena,  cataraft,  film,  &c.  thefe 
are  cafes  in  which  relief  is  very  feldoin  obtained. 

The  gutta  ferena  is  a  partial  or  univerlal  lofs  of  fight, 
where  no  palpable  defedl  or  fault  appears  in  the  eye, 
except  that  the  pupil  is  a  little  more  enlarged  or  con- 
trafted.  The  appearances  of  this  blemifli  are  various, 
as  well  as  the  caufes  and  effefts,  fome  of  its  fu'ojefls 
being  totally  blind,  and  others  barely  enabled  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  light  and  darknefs.  The  figns  are  black- 
nels  ot  the  pupil,  an  alteration  of  the  fize  of  the  eye, 
and  its  not  contrai3ing  or  dilating  upon  a  fudden  ex- 
pofure  to  any  degree  ot  light.  Iri  order  to  the  cure, 
it  is  neceff^ry  to  attend  to  the  caufe,  and  to  apply  fuch 
remedies  as  that  may  indicate  :  though  in  truth  it  is  a 
diforder  in  which,  from  whatever  caufe  originating,  no 
great  expeftation  can  be  formed  from  medicine,  either 
internally  or  externally,  more  particularly  from  the 
former,  the  feat  of  difeafe  being  lb  f.ir  out  of  the  reacfi 
of  medical  acfion.  If  the  dcfed  Ihould  be  owing  to  a 
contrafction  of  or  compreffion  upon  the  optic  nerve, 
very  little  can  be  done  with  any  expci£lation  of  fnccefs ; 
and  much  lefs  if  it  arifes  from  a  pally  of  that  or  any 
other  neighbouring  part. 

A  catarad  is  a  ddncl  in  the  cryltalline  humour  of 
the  eye,  which,  becoming  opaque,  prevents  the  ad- 
miflion  of  thofe  rays  upon  tne  retina  that  conftitute 
vifion.  The  diforder  called  moon-eves  are  only  cata- 
rafcls  forming.  Thefe  in  general  make  their  appearance 
when  a  horle  is  turned  five  coming  fix  ;  and  at  which 
time  one  eye  becomes  clouded,  tlie  eve-lid  being  fwcll- 
U  ed. 
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cJ,  and  very  often  {hut  up  ;  and  a  tliin  water  generally 
Tuns  frora  the  dil'ealed  eye  down  the  cheek,  fo  (harp  as 
I'ometimes  to  excoriate  the  fkin  :  the  veins  of  the  tem- 
ple, under  the  eye,  and  along  the  nofe,  are  turgid  and 
lull :  though  it  (ometinies  happens  that  the  eyes  run  but 
little.  This  diforder  comes  and  goes  till  the  cataract 
is  ripe  ;  then  all  pain  and  running  difappear,  and  the 
horfe  becomes  totally  blind,  wliich  is  generally  in 
about  two  years.  During  this  time  fome  horfes  have 
more  frequent  returns  than  others  ;  which  continue  in 
fome  a  week  or  more,  in  others  three  or  tour  ;  return- 
ing once  in  two  or  three  months,  and  they  are  feldom 
fo  long  as  five  without  a  rclapfe.  There  is  another 
kind  of  moon-blindnefs,  which  is  alfo  the  forerunner 
of  catarai?ts,  where  no  humour  or  weeping  attends. 
The  eye  is  never  fliut  up  or  clofed  here,  but  will  now 
^nd  then  look  thick  and  troubled,  at  which  time  the 
horfe  fees  nothing  dirtnictly  ;  when  the  eyes  appear 
funk  and  penlhing,  the  cataraCls  are  longer  in  coming 
to  maturity  ;  and  it  is  not  unufual,  in  this  cafe,  for  one 
eye  to  efcape.  Thefe  cales  gencrallv  end  in  blindnefs 
of  one,  if  not  ot  both  eyes.  The  mod  promifing  figns 
of  recovery  are  when  the  attack  comes  more  feldom, 
and  their  continuance  grows  fhorter,  and  that  they 
leave  the  corner  clear  and  tranfparent,  and  the  globe 
plump  and  full. 

In  all  blemifhcs  or  dcfcfls,  where  a  thickening  of 
fome  one  of  the  coats,  membranes,  or  humours,  ot  the 
eye,  has  formed  an  appearance  of  a  cataraft  or  film,  it 
has  been  an  ellablithcd  cuftom  among  moft  farriers  to 
bellow  a  plentiful  application  ot  corrofive  powders, 
unguents,  and  folutions,  for  the  purpofe  of  oblitera- 
tion;  without  refletting  (as  Mr.  Taplin  obferves) 
upon  the  abfurdity  of  endeavouring  to  deftroy  by  cor- 
rofion  what  is  abfolutely  feparated  from  the  furface  by 
a  variety  of  membraneous  coverings,  according  to  the 
dillinft  feat  of  difeafe  ;  with  which  it  is  impolfible  to 
bring  the  intended  remedy  into  contact,  without  firfl 
deftroying  the  intervening  or  furrounding  parts  by 
which  the  inner  delicate  IfrUiifure  is  fo  numeroufly 
guarded.  'But,  in  all  diforders  of  this  fort,  whether 
moon-eyes,  or  confirmed  cataratls  with  a  weeping, 
general  evacuations  with  internal  alteratives  can  only 
take  place.  Indeed  the  attempts  to  curecatarafcls  have 
hitherto  generally  produced  only  a  palliation  of  the 
fymptotns,  and  fometimcs  have  proved  entir^l)-  deftruc- 
tivc ;  yet  early  care,  it  is  (aid,  ha.s  in  fome  inflances 
proved  fuccefsful.  To  this  end  rowcUing  is  prefcribed, 
with  bleeding  at  proper  intervals,  except  where  the 
fyes  appear  funk  and  pcrilhing.  It  is  alfo  directed, 
during  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  to  obterve  a 
cooling  treatment ;  alio  to 

Give  the  horfe  two  ounces  of  nitre  every  day,  mixed 
into  a  ball  with  honey  ;  and  bathe  the  parts  above  the 
eye  with  verjuice  or  vinegar  wherein  role- leaves  are 
inlufcd,  to  four  ounces  ol  which  half  a  drachm  of  fugar 
ot  lead  may  be  addevl.  The  Ivvclling  on  the  lid  may 
afterwards  be  bathed  with  a  fponge  dipped  in  equal 
parts  of  lime  and  Hungary  water  mixed  together;  and 
the  tbliowing  cooling  phyfic  fliould  be  given  every 
fourth  day,  t  11  the  eye  becomes  clear  :  lenitive  elec- 
tuary and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  four  ounces ;  Glau- 


ber's falts,  three  ounces;    fyrup  of  buckthorn,   two 
ounces. 

When  the  weeping  is  by  thefe  means  removed,  the 
alterative  powders  fhould  be  given  every  day,  till  two 
or  three  pounds  are  taken,  and  alter  an  interval  of 
three  months  the  fame  courfe  fhould  be  repeated.  This 
method,  it  is  affirmed,  has  often  been  attended  with 
good  fuccefs,  where  the  eyes  have  been  full,  and  no 
way  periflied.  The  haws  is  a  twellingand  fponginefs 
that  grows  in  the  inner  corner  ot  the  e)  es,  fo  large 
fometimcs  as  to  cover  a  part  of  the  eye.  The  opera- 
tion here  is  eafily  performed,  by  cutting  part  of  it  away  ; 
but  the  farriers  are  apt  to  cut  away  too  much  ,  the 
wound  may  be  dieffed  with  honey  ot  rofes,  and,  if  a 
fungus  or  fpongy  flefli  arifes,  it  fhould  be  fpnnkled 
with  burnt  alum,  or  touched  with  blue  vitriol. 

The  following  prefcriptions  are  tranllated  trom  the 
works  ot  the  mort  celebrated  pradtitioners  of  Germany, 
Hcllaiid,  France,  Italy,  Sec.  together  with  thofe  ufcd 
by  the  moft  diilinguithed  of  our  nation. 

for  a  Horfe  that  has  dijorderid  Sight.  Take  fpring 
and  rain  water,  of  each  an  equal  quantity ;  filter  the 
former  through  white-brown  paper;  rafp  in  a  little 
Calf  ile  foap  and  double-refined  fugar ;  afterwards  filter 
it  again  through  another  paper-,  ule  this  with  a  fott 
feather  two  or  three  times  a  day  till  the  eye  becomes 
clear. 

Piils  to  purge  the  Brain  of  a  Horf  ih.-it  has  f, re  Eyes. 
Take  agaric,  common  aloes,  fenna-leaves,  turbith- 
roots,  gentian,  and  ginger,  of  each  three  drachms,  all 
in  powder  ;  and  with  unfalted  butter,  or  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn, make  it  into  a  fufficient  number  ot  balls,  to  be 
rolled  in  liquorice  powder,  for  one  dofe  ;  give  alter  it 
a  few  glaffes  of  wine,  to  make  him  fwallow^  it  the 
better;  he  (hould  faft  fix  or  feven  hours  before  and 
alter  taking  the  dofe. 

A  Poudir  to  di£ipale  a  IVeb.  Take  garden-thyme  or 
wild-thyme,  dry  one  or  both  of  theie  in  the  (liade,  and 
make  a  fine  powder;  which  ufe  with  a  feather  to  the 
horfe's  eye  three  or  four  times  a-day. — Remember  never 
to  blow  this  powder  into  a  horle's  eye. 

Another  Remedy  for  fore  Eyes.  Take  celandine-juice, 
two  ounces  ;  white  vitriol  and  Florentine  orris-root, 
powdered,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  put  the  juice  and  pow- 
der into  a  pint  of  plantain  or  fpring  water  ;  beat  it  all 
well  together  till  the  water  is  in  a  froth  ;  then  lei  it  fet- 
tle all  night,  and  filter  it  through  white-brown  paper ;  to 
be  ufed  with  a  feather. 

Another  Poudcr  for  Films  or  Specks.  Take  cryt^al  or 
glafs,  levigated  very  fine,  to  which  add  an  equal  quantity 
of  fugar-caiidy  ;  fitt  it  well  for  ufe. 

Another  fhiy  to  remoz'e  a  Film.  Take  a  piece  of  lean 
hung  or  fait  beef,  dry  it  in  an  oven  lo  that  it  may  be 
reduced  to  powder  ;  do  the  like  to  a  f^ick  of  liquorice  ; 
take  an  equal  (]uantiiy  of  each,  and  a  third  part  of  burnt 
roach  alum:  mix  them  well,  and  blow  with  a  quill 
each  morning  about  a  pennyweight  into  the  horle's 
eye,  drawing  the  lids  together,  to  keep  in  the  powder  ; 
and,  in  fo  doing  every  other  day  for  five  or  fix  days  to- 
gether, the  film  will  vanifl).  1  his  will  likcvvifc  remove 
the  pin  and  web. 


Another.      VValh  the  eye   with  wine  ; 


then  lift   up 
the 
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tlic  eyc-llil,  ami  gently  firokc  tlic  eye  with  wlicat- 
fluur  on  vmir  thumb.  Common  lah,  or  lalt  ol  lead, 
beaten  tine,  anJ  put  imo  the  eye,  is  hkewile  proper  ; 
or  Von  mav  wafli  the  horfe's  eye  with  your  Ipittle  in 
the  nioining  lafting,  having  firfl  pnt  a  little  fait  in 
your  month.  A  very  efFeelual  way  is  to  beat  fal -ammoniac 
and  put  into  th..  eye,  repeating  it  every  day  till  the  film  is 
gone. 

jinother,  vrrygooJ.  Take  ground-ivy,  four  handfuls  ; 
common  fait,  fn^ar-candv,  white-copperas  calcined, 
each  an  ounce  ;  fiK  new-laid  eggs,  boiled  hard,  and  the 
yolks  to  be  taken  away  ;  after  which  beat  Uiells  and  all 
well  together  in  a  maible  mortar,  with  a  pint  ol  white- 
wine  ;  let  them  infufe  twelve  hours,  and  filter  it  through 
paper  lor  ufe. 

/In  Eye-poudr.  Take  common  flate^  calcined  ; 
foail-lhclls,  kali,  or  fea  wort,  each  two  ounces; 
powder  all  thefe  and  filt  them  through  a  lawn  fieve  ;  ufe 
(his  as  before  dcferibed,  and  continue  it  till  the  cure  is 
finilhed. 

A  cooling  Eye-zcalfr.  Take  of  fngar  of  lead  two 
drathms,  white  vitriol  half  an  ounce  ;  dillblve  thefe  in 
a  pint  of  fpring:- water  ;  to  which  ma\'  occadonally  be 
added  when  the  rheum  is  very  large,  and  inflammation  re- 
moved, half  an  ounce  of  powder  ol  tutty. 

yi  repelling  Eye-water.  Take  two  drachms  of 
rofe-buds,  infufe  them  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  ;  when  cold  pour  off  the  infulion,  and  add 
to  it  twenty-five  grains  of  fugar  of  lead.  With 
thefe  waters  K-t  the  eve  and  eve- lid  be  bathed  three  or 
fourtimes  a-dav,  with  a  clean  fponge  that  has  been  dipped 
therein.  ^ 

A  uhifi  Eye-uatcr.  Take  roach  alum,  and  white- 
vitriol,  each  one  ounce  ;  burn  them  to  a  white  mafs, 
upon  a  clean  rire-fhovel  ;  when  this  is  done,  powder 
them  and  mix  them  with  three  pints  oi  boiling  water  ; 
to  this  you  may  add  one  ounce  of  lapis  calaniinaris  finely 
powdered.  You  may  drel's  wounds  in  the  eye  with  honey 
ot  rofes  alone,  or  w-irh  a  little  (ugar  of  lead  mixed  with  it, 
and  .ibout  an  eighth  pait  of  tlntture  of  myrrh,  or  the 
tollowing  ointment. 

1  ake  an  ounce  of  ointment  of  tutty,  two  drachms  of 
honey  of  rofes,  and  one  fcruple  of  burnt  white-vitriol  ; 
mix  thcfc  cold,  and  apply  them  a  little  warmed  with  a 
feather  between  tl'.e  eye-lids,  morning  and  evening  lor 
lonie  tims,  and  walh  his  eye  at  noon  with  a  little  warmed 
milk  and  a  fponge. 

It  the  horfe  is  flefhy,   and  of  a  grofs  conlliiution, 

i)'C'.ding  fhould  be  rape.ited  \  his  diet  fhould  be  fcalded 

lan,  avoiding  beans,  oats,  or  any  thing  hard  to  chew,  as 

.    i>  will  affcci  his  c)  e,  efpecially  if  it  is  much  inflamed  ; 

tins  obterve  lomc  days. 

Moon  eyed  hoilesare  fubjecl:  to  cataraifls.  Wlien  the 
eye  is  never  Ihui  up,  or  doled,  and  when  the  eyes  appear 
lank  and  perittiing,  it  frequently  happens  that  one  will 
be  lofl,  it  not  both  of  them.  The  moll  promifing  figns 
of  recovery  are  when  the  attacks  come  more  feldom,  and 
they  leave  the  globe  pi  ump  and  lull,  as  well  as  the  corner 
clear  and  tranlparcnt. 

During  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  the  cooling 
regimen  fhould  be  obferved,  and  you  mav  give  him 
daily  two  ounces  of  nitre  made  into  a  ball  with  honey. 


The  fuelling  of  the  lid  may  be  batlied  with  a  fponge 
dipped  in  lime  and  Hungary- water  nuAcd  together  ni 
equal  quantities. 

Another  Eye-water.  Take,  of  ihc  juice  ol  pim- 
pernel and  eyebright,  of  each  half  a  pint  ;  add  to 
them  the  powder  of  lapis  calaniinaris.  quenched  in 
white-wine,  an  ounce  ;  as  much  of  the  powder  of 
burnt  alum;  two  drachms  of  the  calcine  of  crab's 
eyes,  and  as  much  of  the  powdered  pith  of  oyflers  ; 
dip  a  feather  in  thefe  alter  well  ftirring,  and  rub  it  in  the 
eyes. 

A  Remedy  for  llood-flr,!  Eyes.  Take  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  the  crumbs  of  white-bread,  bole  ammoniac,  and 
a  roiten  apple  ;  bruife  tliem  together,  and  make  of 
them  a  catapladn  or  plaiiler  :  then  take  the  powder  ol 
the  roots  of  mallows,  with  that  of  a  cm (t  of  brown- 
bread,  and  blow  ii  into  the  eyes  ;  then  bind  the  plaiflcr, 
or  rather  the  poultice,  over  them  ;  do  this  three  or  four 
times,  and  you  may  expedf  (hat  the  blnod  and  rheum 
will, be  driven  back  and  difperfed;  but,  if  it  be  fo  large 
that  this  will  not  cure  it,  then  bleed  the  horfe  in  the  tem- 
ple-veins. 

For  a  Film,  Rite,  or  Blow,  in  the  Eye.  Take  of  white- 
copperas  and  verdigris,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  each  ; 
beat  thefe  to  powder,  and  (li)-tliem  well  upon  a  plate  or 
fpatula  ;  and  aher  that  take  of  it  to  the  quantity  of  h'alf 
a  drachm  ;  and  with  a  quill  blow  it  into  the  eye;  then 
clofe  the  horfe's  eye  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  after  that 
walh  it  with  eyebright  water  ;  and  fo  do  till  all  vour 
povvder  is  wafted  ;  and,  when  you  perceive  a  brightncls 
in  your  horfe's  eye,  you  may  conclude  that  the  malady  is 
baniflied. 

For  other  receipts,  fee  Wounds,  Farcv,  Glan- 
ders, &c. 

The  tollowing  is  a  lift  of  fuch  drugs  as  are  moft 
necelfary  in  the  cure  of  the  various  diibrders  incident 
to  the  horfe,  with  a  brief  account  of  their  medicinal  vir- 
tues. 

Aloes.  This  medicine  by  its  balf^mic,  corroborative, 
and  lenitive,  virtues,  abilergcs  and  eliminates  the  vifcid 
humours,  corredts  fuchasare  vitiated,  and,  corroborating 
the  relaxed  tone  of  the  llomach,  icmoves  the  fpafms  and 
flatulencies  ot  the  primu  via,  and  is  in  general  a  very  pow- 
erful and  eflicacious  medicine. 

Diaphoretic  Antimony  is  ot  great  fervice  in  fevers,  pef- 
tilential  diforders,  and  alio  for  all  eruptions  on  the  fkin, 
as  it  caufes  perfpiration,  and  is  a  great  cleanfer  and 
fweetener  ot  the  blood,  &c. 

Butter  of  Aniimmy  is  a  powerful  cauftic,  and  caufes 
an  efehar  very  quickly,  which  feparatcs  the  foul  flcffi 
in  a  Ihort  fpace  ol  time.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  cankered 
feet. 

Aqua  Fir/is  is  ufed  only  as  a  menflruum  in  other  pre- 
parations, but  its  nature  and  quality  are  much  the  fame 
with  the  butter  of  antimony.  It  is  ufed  for  horfes  as  a 
cauflic,  and  is  of  infinite  fervice  in  loofening  a  core  of 
rotten  flefh. 

Crude  Antimony  is  an  excellent  alterative  in  the  kabics 
and  mange  in  horfes  and  cattle. 

Alum,  when  melted  with  a  proper  quantity  of  dragon's- 
blood,  is  an  excellent  ftyptic. 

Annifeed  is  a  great  promoter  of  the  appetite,  and  affords 
U  2  relief 
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relief  in  phlegmatic  and  cold  diforden  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftii-ies. 

BaJjinn  cf  Pent.  Its  qualities  are  healing,  drying, 
and  diicufllng,  and  it  is  a  great  flrcngthener  and  warniei 
of  the  nerves,  and  is  iciviceable  in  cuts  or  green 
wounds. 

Balf am  of  Sulphur,  with  Oil  cf  Turpentine,  is  a  medi- 
cine much  approved  for  all  diiorders  of  the  breaft,  as 
alio  for  ulcerations  and  cbflruftions  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages. 

Baybern'es  are  the  fruit  of  a  well  known  aromatic  oily- 
leaved  tree  ;  they  are  heating,  drying,  emollient,  and  le- 
folvent,  and  greatly  provoke  urine. 

Bcnjaniii?  is  of  a  warming,  drying,  difcuffing,  diffolv- 
ing,  and  purifying,  natuie  ;  it  rcfifts  putiefadlion,  and  is 
an  excellent  remedy  againft  difeafes  of  the  lungs  and 
kidneys. 

Tell(nv  Bafxlicm  is  an  excellent  ointment  to  incain 
wounds,  and  held  in  great  esteem. 

Bok-ammcniac  is,  in  fome  degree,  an  aftringent,  in 
confequence  of  which  it  is  ufed  in  fluxions  of  humours. 
It  is  of  a  drjing  nature,  and  induces  cicatrices  on 
wounds. 

Bearsfo'jth^s  virtues  fimilartothofe  of  black  hellebore, 
and  purges  the  lower  belly.  It  is  genera^lly  confidered  an 
infallible  prefervative  againft  contagious  diftcmpers 
among  horfes  and  horned  cattle. 

Blrthzvort.  The  powder  of  this  root,  and  Its  extraft 
with  fpirit  of  wine,  are  ufed  in  liniments  forcleanfing  in- 
veterate, fordid,  and  malignant,  ulcers. 

Cream  of  Tartar.  This  medicine  is  cooling,  and  gently 
carthartic. 

Calomel.  Is  a  great  fweetener  of  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  may  be  given  in  half-ounce  dofes. 

Chamomile.  This  medicine  digefts,  relaxes,  mollifies, 
and  alleviates  pain  \  is  a  fine  diuretic,  and  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  the  compofitionof  clyfters. 

Ciovei  arc  of  ufe  in  nervous  diforders  among  horfes 
when  boiled  in  wine  or  ale. 

Camphor  is  of  a  lingular  efficacy  in  removing 
external  inflammations,  wlietlier  of  the  eyes  or  other- 
wife. 

Carraway-feeds  are  one  of  the  four  hot  feeds  ;  they  are 
llomachic. 

Cardamoms  aid  digeftion,  expel  wind,  and  are  good  in 
niofl  diforders  incident  to  the  head. 

Cummin  fed  is  ierviccabic  in  healing  inflammations  of 
the  kidneys.      It  is  carminative. 

Ctfinamon.  The  quality  of  cinnaition  is  ftimulating 
and  corroborative. 

Difipen/e  is  a  compound  of  feveral  ingredients  ; 
it  is  effcftual  in  opening  obftruflions  of  the  intef- 
tines,  &c. 

Diifcordtum  is  of  an  aftringent  quality. 

Dragon  i-blood  is  a  great  drier,  an  aftringent,  ar.d  has 
a  fliarp  diuretic  virtue. 

Diugriduim.  Its  virtues  arc  a  brifk  cathartic,  and  a 
ftrong  diuretic  ;  it  is  given  in  rtiort  preparations  to  purge 
water. 

Daucus-f  ed,  or  Carrol-feed  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
the  flrang.iry  in  liorfcs  or  cattle. 

JiUcampaiff>     The   root  ot   tliis  plant   is   very  warm, 


opening,  and  deterfive  ;  it  cleanfes  the  lungs  from  tar- 
tarous  and  vifcid  obftrudfions,  and  opens  the  uri- 
nary dufts  ;  when  compounded  with  brirnllone  and 
hcUebore-root,  is  of  great  fervicc  in  cutaneous  difor- 
ders. 

Eiiphorbium  is  chiefly  ufed  in  furgery  for  cleanfing  foul 
ulcers,  and  exfoliating  of  carious  bones. 

Japan  Earth  is  in  great  eftimation  for  flopping  fluxes 
of  the  belly,  and  is  good  in  catarrhs. 

Egyptiacum  is  an  ointment  that  is  applied  with  fuc- 
cefs  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers,  and  to  keep  down  fungous 
flefh. 

Femigreek-feeds  are  foftening,  relaxing,  and  healing, 
when  iiuernally  applied  ;  and,  when  applied  to  tumours, 
they  ripen,  dilrufs,  and  digelh 

Prankincnfe,  or  Olibamim.  Applied  outwardly,  it  dif- 
cuffes  catarrhs,  incarns  hollow  ulcers,  and  brings  them 
to  a  cicatrix  ;  it  Conglutinates  recent  wounds,  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine  fn  chilblains,  and  mitigates  mahgn^nt 
ulcers. 

Fennel.  The  root,  feeds,  and  leaves,  of  this  herb  are 
good  to  provoke  urine. 

Ginger  is  a  root  tiiat  i^  brought  from  the  M'eJ}  Indies ; 
it  is  of  a  very  hot  and  penetrating  nature,  and,  when 
grated  and  mixed  with  any  kind  of  phyfic,  will  prevent 
us  griping. 

Gentian.  The  root  only  of  this  plant  is  ufed  in  medi- 
cine ;  It  is  a  fovereign  antidote  againft  poifons,  promotes 
perfpiration,  and  caufes  digeftion. 

Garlic-root  is  aperient,  difcuffi  ve,  and  provokes  urine. 

Gum-tragacanth,  when  dilTolved  in  any  aqueous  men- 
ftruum,  forms  the  confiftence  of  fyrup ;  it  is  lenient, 
moiftening,  and  correfcfs  acrimony.  About  halt  a  do- 
zen drachms  of  it  dilTolved  in  warm  milk,  will  effeclually 
cure  horfes  or  cattle  of  flaling  blood. 

Guniacum  is  a  gum  very  eflicacious  in  caufing  infenfible 
perlpiration. 

Honey  is  infinitely  ferviceable  in  all  diforders  that  pro- 
ceed from  phlegm,  or  a  cold  conftitution  ;  and  is  a  great 
cleanfer  of  foul  ulcers. 

Hartjhorn,  when  calcined,  is  an  excellent  ir.cdicine 
among  the  preparations  of  powders  tor  contagious  difor- 
ders in  hories  and  cattle  ;  it  cheers  the  ipirits,  and  is  alfo 
of  great  fervicc  in  violent  levers. 

Hellebore.  The  root  of  this  plant,  applied  exter- 
nally, is  the  predominant  ingredient  for  the  cure  of  icor- 
butic  diforders. 

Jalap-rcot  is  of  itfcll  fufficiently  powerful  to  purge  and 
carry  off  all  fcirrhous  humours. 

Juniper-berries  expel  wind,  remove  obflruflions,  and 
make  a  free  palfage  tor  the  urine. 

Long-pepper  \yroiYtotcn  digeftion  and  expels  wind. 

Liquorice.  The  roots,  being  peHoral,  are  ot  great  fcr  • 
vice  in  the  cure  of  difordered  lungs,  &c. 

^u-ck-lime  is  good  to  dry  up  old  fores.  Sec. 

6e'ed of  riav,  or  Linfeed-oil.  The  feeds  are  of  cooling, 
foftening,  and  healing,  qualities  •,  and  the  oil,  admfnif- 
tered  \\  ith  others,  is  a  hnc  ballamic  medicine,  and  grcaily 
mitigates  the  i).iin  ol  rheumy  coughs. 

Lunar  HauJU:  is  an  cxcectling  powerful  cautery,  and, 
by  frequently  touching  foul  ulcers  with  it,  completes  a 
cure. 

Mujiard-Jeuis 
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Mupard-J'eedi  attenuate  vifciil  humours,  are  heating, 
emollient,  diuretic,  and  moderately  mnilteuing. 

Myrrh,  whcnadminiflercd  internally,  attenuates,  ma- 
turates, difoulles,  and  refills  putreFatiion.  Externally 
applied,  it  cleanles  and  promotes  the  cure  ot  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

/Mercury.  Wiiite  corrofive  mercury  confumcs  warts, 
and  other  obllinatc  callofitics. 

Salt  of  t\iir(  isgood  to  remove  all  gi-'>fs  obftruii^ions ;  it 
moiftens  the  hody,  *ind  relaxes  and  ibttens  parts  fpalrno- 
dically  contrafled. 

Spirit  of  ^ilre  creates  appetite,  provokes  urine,  caufcs 
per  (pi  rail  on. 

Oii  of  Annftrd\%  given  with  fuccefnin  purcativc  medi- 
cines, to  prevent  their  griping,  and  alfo  cxpelsfla^ulen- 
cie<  in  t!.e  inteftines. 

Oii  of  C.jior  is  an  excellent  purge  in  all  nervous  difor- 
ders. 

O  I  cf  Turptr.t'im,  compounded  with  other  medicines, 
gf^eatly  contributes  in  extirpating  Iwellings  and  drains, 
and  eafing  wounds  and  briufes. 

Oilofl^iiilol  is  extremely  eauftic. 

Oii  of  Peter  is  of  j^ieat  fervice,  when  externally  ap- 
plied, to  remove  pai.as  in  the  joints,  &.c.  occaliuned  by 
11  rains. 

Train  0/7 poflefles  the  fame  qualities,  though  in  a  de- 
gree not  quite  io  hot. 

Oil  of  Amhei ,  when  blended  with  other  ingredients,  is  a 
fine  medicine  for  an  embrocation  ;  it  likewife  rellores 
contratted  paralytic  torpid  limbs. 

Onions,  roafted,  and  applied  poultice-wife,  fotten  hard 
tumours  ;  and,  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  lalt,  will 
cure  a  burn  efFeftually. 

Oxycroceum  is  an  excellent  plaifterto  fortify  the  nerves 
and  mufcles,  and  relieve  pain. 

Parjl.y.  The  roots  of  parfley  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fefts  as  thofe  of  fennel. 

Peruvian  Bark  is  allowed  to  be  a  proper  remedy  for 
fevers. 

Burgundy  Pilch  is  ufed,  with  other  ingredients,  for  a  hot . 
charge,  or  firengthening  plainer. 

Pofwder  of  Rid  Precipitate  is  an  excellejit  efcarotic, 
and  much  ufed  for  that  purpofe  in  bafilicpn,  and  other 
drefTngs. 

Matthauii  P:ll  is  a  powerful  opiate. 

^uichjuver  requires  great  judgment  in  adminiftering  ^ 
it  opens  the  pores,  finall  veflels,  and  ducts  of  the  glands  ; 
refolves  obftrudted  huniours  in  the  reraoteft  parts  of  the 
body,  and  pertorms  wonders  in  cutaneous  puflulcs,  fcabs, 
and  other  eruptions  of  the  fkin. 

Rofemary  is  hot  and  drying,  and  therefore  of  ufe  in  all 
nervous  complaints. 

Rue  is  of  fervice  in  obftrufiions  in  the  urethra 
and  bowels,  and  refifts  all  kinds  of  poifons  and  malig- 
nities. 

Salt  of  Vitriol  is  a  medicine  cleanfing  and  very  aperi- 
tive. 

Saffron  purges  the  lungs  fromvifcid  phlegm,  is  a  good 
ptdforal,  and  exhilarates  the  animal  fpirits. 

Sulphur,  il  adminirtered  internally,  repels  grofs  hu- 
mours, and  purifies  the  blood. 


Sali-p,-tre,  isagreat  diuretic,  and  therefore  cleanfes  the 
urinary  pa(la:;es. 

S il-awmonuic  is  the  molf  noble  aj)erient,  attemiant, 
rofoivent,  •Uernuiatoiy,  diaphoretic,  luJorific,  and  diu~ 
retic,  as  it  preferves  all  animal  lubltaiices  from  putre- 
faction. 

Sugdi  of  Lciid  is  an  aftringciit  flyptic. 

Sa,i  of  IF'jrmvcood  helps  digcfti m,  and  greatly  promotes 
appetite. 

Salt  of  Tartar  is  ufed  in  all  difeafes  which  are 
feated  in  the  nerves,  as  palfies,  apoplexies,  cpilep- 
fies,  &c. 

St,e!,  prepared,  is  a  great  aftringent. 

Spermaceti  is  a  fine  balfamic  in  moft  inward  dif- 
orders. 

Syrit/)  of  Riickihorn  is  a  violent  cathartic,  and  carries  off 
watery  humours. 

Spirit  of  Sal-ammoniac  is  ufeful  in  nervous  complaints 
where  there  is  pain. 

Storax  is  a  petforal  ufed  in  coughs,  and  diforders  of 
the  lungs,  &c. 

Snake-root  is  a  valuable  medicine  in  raifing  a  diaphorc- 
fis,  fothat  its  warmth  oceafions  its  ufe  in  all  nervous  and 
paralytic  diforders. 

Tut  ty,  prepared,  dries  acrimonious  humours  of  the  eyes, 
cures  ulcers  on  the  cornea  and  eyelids,  and  carries  off 
fluxes  of  fiiUilons  hutnours  in  the  eyes. 

Turmeric  is  chiefly  ufed  to  open  obRruflions  of  the  in- 
teftines,  and  provoke  urine. 

Barbad'jes  Tar  is  recommended  to  be  given  in 
obftinate  tickling  coughs  ;  and,  when  applied  out- 
wardly, is  of  feivice  in  burns,  fcalds,  and  inflam- 
mations. 

E?netic  Tartar  operates  by  ftool,  and  is  proper  in  all  hy- 
pochondriacal melancholy. 

Venice  Treacle  is  a  lliong  opiate. 

Tincture  of  Cnfior  operates  effedlually  in  a  lethargjr, 
apoplexy,  epileply,  palfy,  vertigo,  tremor  oi  the  limbs, 
defluxions  on  the  joints,  &:c. 

Turpentine  is  a  detergent,  and  therefore  of  ufe  in  ab- 
fcefles  and  ulcerations. 

Ronpin  Vitri'.l  is  an  excellent  flyptic. 

fVi:i/e  Vitriol  is  good  to  allay  the  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  &c. 

Vitriol  of  Tartar  ftrenathens  the  inteftines. 

Verdigris  keeps  down  fungous  flelh,  and  is  ot  fervice 
in  drying  up  ulcers. 

Vinegar  is  acid,  refolvent,  and  refiigerating. 

J'Voimu'oad  creates  an  appetite,  and  iiclps  digeftion. 

White  rf  an  Egg,  mixed  with  bole-ammoniac,  &c.  de- 
fends and  cools  any  part  that  may  be  If  rained  or  violently 
bruifed. 

FARRILR's  POUCH,  a  leather  bag  in  which  they 
carry  nippers,  drivers,  dices  for  all  fizes  of  feet,  good 
fharp  nails,  ind  all  that  is  pioper  for  new  ihoeing  a 
horfe  that  has  loft  his  ihoe  upon  the  road. 

If  you  have  no  farrier  with  you,  you  miift  always  in 
your  equipage  have  a  farrier's  pouch  well  provided,  and 
a  groom  that  know:,  how  to  drive  nails. 

FATTENING  of  Horses  :  there  are  a  multitude 
of  things  prefcribed  lor  this  purpofe,  of  which  thefe 
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that  fohoW  have  by  experience  been  found  to  be  the ' 
bcft :—     . 

1.  Take  elecampane,  cumniin-fceil,  tainerirt:s,  amii- 
fecds,  oi  each  two  ounces,  and  a  handful  ot  groundlel ; 
boil  all  thefe  very  vvell  with  three  heads  of  garlic, 
clctinfed  and  ftamped,  in  a  gallon  o(  flrong  ale  :  ftrain 
the  liquor  well,  and  give  the  horfe  a  quart  of  it  luke- 
warm in  a  morning,  and  let  him  up  hot.  Do  this  for 
four  or  five  mornings,  and  afterwards  turn  hiin  to  grafs, 
if  the  weather  permit,  but  if  it  docs  nut  keep  Inm  in 
thchoufe;  and  bcfides  the  aforelaid  drink,  take  the 
fine  powder  of  elecampane,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
cummin-feeds  powdered,  and  every  titne  you  give  him 
provender,  fprinkle  half  an  ounce  ot  this  powder  by 
little  and  little  therein,  for  fear  he  fhould  naufeate  it, 
until  it  be  quite  eaten  up. 

2.  Put  two  Ipoonfuls  of  diapente  in  a  pint  of  fweet 
wine,  brew  them  together,  and  give  it  the  horfe  for 
three  mornings  ;  for  that  will  take  away  all  infefl ions 
and  ficknefs  from  the  inward  parts  :  then  teed  him 
with  provender,  at  leall  three  times  a  day,  viz,  after  his 
water  in  the  morning,  alter  his  water  m  the  evening, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  And  it  you  perceive  that 
he  does  not  eat  his  provendA:  well,  then  change  it  to 
another,  and  let  him  have  moft  of  that  food  he  loves 
bcft. 

3.  Let  the  horfe  blood  ;  then  put  half  a  bufliel  of 
coarfe  barley  meal  into  a  pail  full  ot  water,  ftirring  it 
about  for  a  confiderable  time,  then  let  it  liand  till  it 
fink  to  the  bottom  ;  pour  off  the  wnter  into  another 
pail  for  the  horfe's  ordinary  drink,  and  make  him  eat 
the  meat  that  remains  at  the  bottom  ot  the  pail  three 
tiines  a  day,  morning,  noon,  and  night  ;  but  if  he  re- 
fufe,  or  feem  unwilling  to  eat  the  meal  alone,  mix  it 
with  a  little  bran  ;  the  next  day  leffen  the  quantity  of 
bran,  and  at  lafl  give  him  none  at  all,  tor  it  ferves  only 
to  accuftom  him  to  eat  the  meal  :  or  you  may  mix  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oats  with  the  ineal,  and  dimmilh  it  by 
degrees  as  before. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  barley  muft  be  ground 
every  day  as  you  ufe  it,  for  it  quickly  grows  four,  after 
which  the  horfe  will  not  tafte  it. 

There  are  many  horfes  which  may  not  be  fattened, 
by  keeping  them  to  this  diet  for  the  fpace  of  twentj- 
days. 

Barley  ground  after  this  nranner  purges  the  horfe, 
and  cools  his  inward  parts  ;  but  thegreatelt  efficacy  lies 
in  the  water,  which  is  impregnated  with  the  moll:  nou- 
rilhiiig  fubllaiice  of  the  incal. 

When  you  perceive  your  liorfe  to  thrive  and  grow 
lully,  you  may  take  him  off"  from  his  diet  by  degrees, 
giving  him  at  firfl  oats  once,  and  barley- meal  twice  a 
day  ;  then  oats  twice  and  the  mpal  once,  till  the  horfe 
is  perfeft ly  weaned. 

In  the  mean  time  you  may  give  him  hay,  and  good 
firaw  alfo  it  you  picafc,  but  you  muft  not  ride  hiin, 
only  walk  him  foftly  about  half  an  hour  in  the  middle 
ol  the  day. 

Aticr  the  horfe  has  eaten  barley-meal  eight  days,  give 
liim  the  following  purgative  if  you  find  he  ftands  in 
need  of  it  : — Take  an  ounce  of  the  fiiicll  aloes,  and 
half  ail  ounce  of  agaric,  and  roots  ot   flower-de-lis. 


and  of  Florence,  of  each  an  ounce;  pound  all  thefe 
three  to  powder,  and  mingle  them  with  a  quart  of  milk, 
warm  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  if  it  can  conveniently 
be  had,  and  keep  the  horfe  bridled  fix  hours  before,  and 
fix  hours  alter  the  taking  of  it,  without  dilcontinuing 
his  ufual  diet. 

This  purgation  will  operate  efFeiilually,  the  humours 
being  already  prepared,  and  the  body  moiftened,  will 
not  occafion  any  diforder  or  heat,  and  the  horfe  will 
vifibly  tneiid. 

After  the  operation  of  the  purgative  is  quite  ceafed, 
the  horfe  muft  be  kept  eight  days  at  diet  as  before. 

if  horfes  of  value,  that  are  full  ot  mettle,  and  of  a 
hofand  dry  conftitution,  were  to  be  kept  to  this  diet 
for  a  convenient  fpace  of  time,  once  a  year,  it  would 
infallibly  preferve  them  from  leveral  diftempers  ;  and  it 
is  elpecially  ufeful  at  the  end  of  a  campaign,  or  after  a 
long  journey. 

It  your  horfe  lofes  his  appetite,  fas  it  often  happens) 
when  he  begins  to  eat,  you  may  tie  a  chewing-ball  to 
his  bitt,  renewing  it  fo  often  till  he  begin  to  feed 
heartily  on  the  barley  ;  for  thofe  balls  not  only  reftore 
loft  appetite,  but  purify  the  blood,  prevent  difeafes,  and 
contribute  to  the  fattening  of  the  horfe. 

FAULT.     See  Default. 

FAWN.     A  buck  or  doe  of  the  firft  year. 

FEATHER  in  a  Horse's  Forehead,  i^c.  is 
nothing  elfe  but  a  turning  of  the  hair,  which  in  fomC 
refembles  an  ear  of  barley,  and  in  others  a  kind  of 
eylet-hole. 

When  it  reaches  a  good  way  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  near  the  mane,  it  is  a  good  mark  ;  and  if  it 
be  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  the  mark  is  tiie  better. 

So  likewife  if  there  be  in  the  forehead  two  or  three 
of  thefe  eylets,  feparate  from  each  other,  or  fo  joined 
that  they  form  a  kind  of  feather:  or  if  the  like  maik 
be  upon  the  ply  of  a  horfe's  hind  thigh,  and  upon  the 
back  part  of  it,  near  to  the  end  of  where  his  dock  or 
rump  reaches,  it  is  a  very  good  mark. 

FEATHER  also  upon  a  Horse,  is  a  fort  ot 
natural  frizzling  of  the  hair,  which  in  fome  places  rifes 
above  the  lying  hair,  and  there  cafts  a  figure  refembling 
the  top  of  an  ear  of  corn. 

There  are  feathers  in  feveral  places  of  a  horfe's  body, 
and  particularly  between  the  eyes. 

Man}-  believe,  that  when  the  leather  is  lower  than 
the  eyes,  it  is  a  figii  of  a  w  eak  fight ;  but  this  remark  is 
not  always  certain. 

A  Roman  feather,  is  a  feather  upon  a  horfe's  neck, 
being  a  row  ot  hair  turned  back  and  raifed,  which 
forms  a  mark  like  a  back-fword  near  the  mane. 

P'EEL. '  To  feel  a  horfe  in  the  hand,  is  to  obfervc 
that  the  will  of  the  horfe  is  in  the  hand,  that  he  talies 
the  bridle,  and  has  a  good  appu!  in  obeying  the  bitt. 

To  feel  a  horfe  upon  the  haunches,  is  to  obfervc  that 
he  plies  or  bends  them,  which  is  contrary  to  leaning  or 
throwing  upon  the  Ihouldcrs. 

FEE  1^  OF  H(.)RSEs.  The  care  of  the  hgs  and /<•,/ 
forms  a  moft  important  part  of  ftable  difciplinc.  The 
Lgs  mud  be  kept  pcrtcrtly  dry,  and  fo  clean  that  not  a 
fperk  ol  dirt  be  lutl'ered  to  lodge  in  any  crevice,  under 
the  knee,  or  fetlock,  or  around  the  coronet,  and  withall 
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prcferved  cool  and  free  from  ftiffncTs  and  infl<inimation; 
dirt  lufU'red  to  t'orm  a  lodgement,  or  wet  rcmaiiiiii;; 
upon  the  legs  in  cold  wcaiKcr,  will  fret  the  (kin,  and 
caufe  crocked  heels,  mallenders  and  fallendcrs,  rais- 
tails,  crown  fcab,  and  fuch  a  train  of  liable  plagues, 
as  may  baffle  the  moft  vigorms  efforts  during  a  whole 
winter.  From  want  of  care,  the  bclf  flat-legged  horic?, 
whatever  ma)  be  thejr  condition,  will  (oon  become 
greafcd  ;  but  1  have  fccn  round,  f^ediy-lcjigcd  cattle, 
whicli  could  n^vcr  be  prcferved  tiom  it,  by  the  utmoll 
Cu;e  of  the  moil  expert  grooms,  and  wliicli  ablolutely 
c,  uid  not  be  kept  in  the  houfe  at  all  with  whole  legs. 
Tie  moll  fovereign  ol  all  medical  recipes  is  preven- 
tion.— As  foon  as  the  legs  are  perceived  to  become  hot, 
the  heels  fcurfy,  and  the  hair  begins  to  ftare,  take  a  tub 
or  pail  of  warm  foap-fuds,  with  a  piece  of  foap  at 
hand,  fet  therein  the  lu)rfc'!>  leg  up  to  his  knee,  and 
with  the  finaers  gentlv  fcratch  off  the  fcurl  from  every 
pan,  patiently  bathmg  and  luppluig  the  jeg  and  Ir.el, 
as  long  as  tlic  water  remains  warm.  This  mult  be 
done  all-fours,  and  will  abate  the  tenlion  and  lender 
t'.ic  legs  cool.  Wipe  perfetHy  dry  with  a  linen  cloth. 
At  night,  take  the  fame  Heps  with  chamber-lye,  in 
which  hot  iron  has  been  quenched.  Continue  this  as 
long  as  needful.  Touch  the  cracks  and  raw  places,  in 
the  interim,  with  French  brandy,  or  the  tobacco  infu- 
lion.  or  as  occafum  may  require  with  camphorated 
elder,  or  fpermaceti  oiniment,  although  tliis  latter  has 
been  complained  of  as  too  HiiFening.  Linfeed  oil  and 
brandy,  (hook  together  till  the  mafs  become  white, 
foap  liniment,  and  other  forms  to  be  found  in  the 
courfe  of  the  work,  may  alio  be  ulelul  in  this  in- 
tention. Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  irritate,  and  add 
to  the  inflammation  of  the  legs,  by  harfh,  too  long 
cou.inued,  or  improper  rubbing  ;  and  if  they  be  tightly 
bandaged  with  linen  or  woollen,  which  every  groom 
knows  how  to  perform  neatly,  it  will  contribute  to 
cleanlinefs,  and  the  general  end.  Some  gallopers  are 
apt  to  crack  the  fkin  of  their  heels  in  exercife,  in  that 
cafe,  (upple  occafiunally  with  (imple  ointment,  but  in 
general  warm  water  will  be  a  futficient  prefervative. 
Pains  and  forenefs  in  the  Ihins  and  fliank-bones  are 
often  the  confequence  of  exercife  over  hard  ground,  in 
very  dry  ieafons,  for  which  1  know  no  better  palliative 
than  frequent  warm  emollient  fomentations. 

The  legs  of  young  horfes  are  extremely  apt  to  fwell 
upon  their  firff  flanding  in  the  ftable,  and  particularly 
after  a  journey ;  not  however  fo  much  as  ulual,  it  they 
have  the  benefit  of  a  loofe  liable.     Soak  the  legs  vvh;n 

•  cold,  and  not  in  a  Hate  of  pcrfpiration,  up  to  the  knee, 
patiently  and  thoroughly  in  cliaaiberl)e  heated  with 
the  poker,  adding  a  handful  of  fait,  if  thought  proper, 
twice  a  day.  Bandage  with  linen  if  neceHary. 
Worked  horfes,  with  inflamed  and  fwelled  legs,  bat- 
tered iect,  windgalls  on  their  pallerns  and  hocks  (for 

»  in  laflbog-fpavins,  or  as  the  farriers  chufe  to  call  them, 
blood-fpavins,  arc  nothing  more  than  windgalls,  or 
more  properly  jelly-bags;  and  contratled,  or  ftarting 
fincws,  mould  be  fomented  and  embrocated  according 
to  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe.  In  contractions  of  the 
fincws,  and  harclnefs  of  the  joints,  orcourfe  reftringents 


are  forbid.  Warm  difcuticnt  fomentations  are  required, 
and  the  mod  efficacious  method  is  ihar  before  recom- 
mended, of  fetting  the  leg  into  the  liquid,  as  higli  as 
the  knee.  In  cafe  of  flrained  fincws,  caufe  the  ac- 
cuflomed  tenfion  and  inflammation  to  fubfide  by  the 
u(c  of  ihe  above  fomentations,  if  poffible,  previous  to 
the  exhibition  of  allringcnts.  Or  ufe  the  fomentation 
in  the  mornipg,  and  the  rcRringent  embrocation  at 
n'ltrht,  agreeable  to  difcrction.  Rub  the  faturnine  or 
ftiengthening  embrocaiion,  flrong  or  mild  according 
to  the  demand,  well,  and  for  a  long  time,  into  tiic 
paflern  joints,  along  the  back  linews,  and  under  the 
knees  and  hocks.  It  may  be  ufed  either  cold,  or  blood- 
warm,  and  about  a  tea-cup  full,  if  flrong,  fuflices  for 
a. leg.  Hunters,  after  a  hard  chafe,  -ould  be  infinitely 
benefited  by  fuch  treatment,  the  moll  fcrupnlous  and 
minute  care  being  prcvioufty  had  to  free  their  legs  and 
pafterns  from  thorns,  and  finall  prickles,  which  they 
may  have  caught. 

With  a  thorough  groom,  the  feel  of  his  horfc  arc 
objefts  of  conffant  caietul  infpeflion  ;  thefe  (hould  be 
well  cleanfed  beneath  the  fhoc  with  the  pecker,  from 
all  fmall  Hones  or  gravel,  at  every  return  from  abroad. 
The  Ihoes  mull  be  examined,  that  their  ends  do  not 
prefs  into  the  cruft,  and  that  the  nails  be  fait  ;  other- 
wife  inllant  application  mull  be  made  to  the  farrier. 
Horfes  ought  by  no  means  to  remain  in  old  fhoes,  until 
rhe  toe  is 'worn  away,  or  the  w-ebs  become  fo  thin  that 
there  is  a  danger  of  their  breaking,  unlefs  in  cafe  of 
brittle  hoofs,  when  it  is  an  objetl  to  Ihoe  as  feldom  as 
pofTible.  Upon  the  average,  good  Ihocs  will  wear  near 
a  month.  Steeling  the  toes  is  in  general  a  ufeful  prac- 
tice, but  lefs  neceffary  when  the  belt  iron  is  made 
ufe  of. 

The  feet  of  horfes  are  liable  to  the  following  com- 
plaints, viz. 

fFindgails,  improperly  fo  called,  are  encyfled  tu- 
mours, or  bags  filled  with  a  gelatinous  fluid  or  jelly, 
which  being  prefled  upon  the  tendons  by  over-weight 
or  exertion,  llagnates  between  the  joints,  and  forms 
for  itfelf  thofe  cyfts  or  bags.  I'heir  fituation  upon 
the  pallern-joints  is  well  known.  Some  horfes  are 
very  little  fubjcft  to  them,  even  if  hard-worked; 
others  will  have  them  before  they -have  done  any  work 
at  all.  If  not  too  large,  and  they  feel  elallic  and  dif- 
appear  on  reft,  they  do  not  render  the  horfe  unfound ; 
but  if  large,  and  fott  to  the  touch,  they  become  ex- 
ceeding pamful,  and  the  horfe  foon  grows  lame.  The 
only  radical  cure  is  excifion. 

'ilic  7-hig-bme  is  a  hard,  or  bony  excrcfcence,  upon 
the  coronet,  which  fomctimes  almoll  fnrrounds  the  top 
of  the  hoof,  occationed,  perhaps,  by  the  iron  lock, 
which  has  faflened  a  clog  or  fetter  ;  it  alfo  may  proceed 
from  no  vifible  caufe,  and  is  then  fuppofed  to  be 
hereditary  ;  horfes  fuppofed  to  be  cured,  never  fland- 
ing found  in  work. 

A  quitior,  or  horny  qiiillor,  or  whitlow,  is  alfo  fituated 
on  the  coronet,  or  between  hair  and  hoof.  Thofe 
deeply  feated,  are  no  otherwife  curable,  than  w'ith  the 
lofs  of  part  of  the  hoof,  whence  a  feam,  or  apparent 
partition,  up  above  the  heel,  called  ^falfe  quarter.     In 
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tliis  latter  cafe,  the  foiindnefs  of  the  horre  can  fcnrce 
ever  be  depended  on,  and  he  is  lldble  to  drop  down 
fuddenlv  on  his  way. 

TIk  fciiid-crack  is  a  fmall  cleft  on  the  external  furface 
of  the  hoof.     No  horfe  ought   to  work   a    fingie  day 
with  one,  becaufe  it  neglctled,  or  aggravated  by  work, ) 
the  crack  may  enlarge,  and  end  in  a  quittor,  and  falle 
quarter. 

Of  ^.he.  founder  in  feet,  died,  or  body,  the  fymptoms 
are  fo  well  known,  as  to  need  no  dtlcription.  Pro- 
greflion  feems  univerfally  impeded.  The  horfe  bears 
upon  his  heels,  and  inclines  backward.  Few  recover, 
even  il  the  difeafe  be  fuddcn  and  acute. 

Running-l'i.inifliei  are  a  Icetid  dilchargc  from  the  frog, 
the  aperture  oi  wnich,  in  confequence,  appears  moill, 
the  horn  perhaps  decayed.     See  Runni~n'g  Thrushes. 

Csriii,  upon  horfes,  bear  no  analogy  with  thofc  upon 
the  human  leet ;  indeed  the  term  is  a  mifnomer.  There 
are  Oil!  callous,  horny  excrefcences  about  horfes  feet, 
limiiar  enough,  in  all  refpciils,  to  human  corns,  but 
they  are  not  lo  difiinguifhed.  The  ailment,  in  queflion, 
is  called  by  the  French  blame,  and  is,  properly,  a 
bruifed  fpot  or  Ipeck  upon  the  fole  of  the  heel,  wearing 
either  a  red  and  bloodlhot,  or  black  appearance,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  recent,  or  otherwifo,  as  we  obferve  of 
the  human  nail.  Its  moft  common  origin  is  trom  bad 
fiioeing,  and  is  curable  by  the  contrary. 

La  Fosse,  fo  attached  to  fubdivifions,  has  im- 
proved upon  SoLLEYSEL,  by  making  five  inltead  of 
three  fpecies  of  bleime.  In  fatt  there  are  two,  the 
natural  and  accidental  ;  the  one  occafioned  by  com- 
prefllon  of  the  hoof  it!elf,  in  bad  teet,  with  wiry  heels 
and  fcarce  any  binders :  the  other  by  that  of  the  Ihoc, 
or  the  intruhon  of  gravel,  or  fmall  ftones  under  it. 
The  preventive  remedy  is  the  new  flyle  of  fhoeing. 
If  the  bruifc  appear  dry,  with  no  tendency  to  fuppura- 
tion,  extiipate  it  by  degrees  with  the  knite,  or  rub  in 
frequently  forne  fpiritiious  application,  and  nature  will 
in  time  outgrow  the  blemilh  ;  turpentine  and  campho 
rated  fpirits  mixed  :  Ihould  the  horie  travel  tender,  a 
light  bar-(hoe.  In  calc  of  fuppiiration,  make  a  fmall 
opening  for  the  matter,  and  ilop  with  pledgets  laid 
one  over  the  other,  dipped  in  the  proper  digellive, 
warm.  In  narrow  heels,  cut  away  the  horn  which 
preiles  upon  the  bleime. 

The /ai,  in  general,  may  be  divided  into  the  ex- 
tremes of  hard  and  lolt,  both  of  whii  h  are  too  fre- 
quently met  with.  Fur  too  hard  teet  there  is  no  re- 
medy, except  their  conllaiuly  runiiing  abroad,  and  then 
a  foitrught's  work  upon  the  road  will  render  them  lo 
fcveiiih  and  painful,  that  your  horle  will  be  crippled  ; 
in  (hort,  have  the  appeaiance  ot  an  incipient  founder. 
Over-ftrong  and  hird  hoofs  are  laid  to  occalion  laine- 
nefs,  by  comprefling  the  internal  llru';(ure  of  the  foot. 
Their  appearance  is  uhially  high  and  deep,  fomttimes 
like  als-hi)ofs,  very  hollow,  with  fcjrce  any  frog  ; 
fomctimes  much  contrai-Med  a-top  hy  the  coronary 
rings;  at  others,  deep,  thiik,  and  clubbed,  and  the 
horle,  though  found,  goes  in  a  fumbling  way.  Soft 
feet,  and  low  tender  heels,  may  do  great  fervice 
rhro  ghout,  with  bar-fhoes,  antt  conftant  atteniion. 
Bred  hacks  arc  apt  to  have  the  feet  too  fmall ;  and  often 


you  will  find  horfes,  with  feet  of  the  right  black  flint 
colour,  and  to  all  appeaiance  unexceptioiiahlc,  and  yet 
they  will  ftand  no  fervice  on  the  road. 

GraviUing.  1  he  intrulioii  of  gravel  into  the  feet, 
chiefly  through  the  nail-holes  ;  one  of  the  many  ill 
confequences  of  the  common  method  ol  fhoeing,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  fhoes  are  hollow,  and  apt  to  admit 
and  retain  the  gravel,  and  the  fole  pared  fo  thin,  that 
it  eafily  penetrates.  The  horfe  halts  and  dcfires  to  go 
upon  his  toes,  and  the  hoof  is  inflamed  ;  but  as  other 
accidents,  fuch  for  inflance  as  a  ckimly  ihoc  letting  hard 
upon  the  heel,  may  occafion  limiiar  figns,  fuffer  not  the 
foal  to  be  cut  away  rafhly,  under  the  idea  of  fearching 
for  gravel  :  but  fliould  there  really  be  gravel,  it  mult 
needs  be  drawn  out  by  manual  operation,  on  account  of 
the  fpnal  form  of  the  hoof,  which  occafions  any  fub- 
ftance  admitted  to  work  upwards  towards  tlie  coronet ; 
whence  a  quittor  may  arifc.  This  Ihevvs  very  clearly 
the  folly  of^  the  old  practice  of  Hopping  up  a  gravelled 
foot  by  night,  and  lufTenng  the  horle  to  be  travelled 
on.  Having  hy  moderate  pinching,  found  the  offending 
matter,  get  it  all  out  as  clean  as  podible  with  the 
drawing  knife.  Your  fuccels  will  be  known  by  the 
difappearance  of  the  blacknefs  ;  warm  and  deterge  well 
with  warm  beer,  in  which  is  melted  llrong  foap  aiid 
fait.  Leave  the  hole  rough,  and  hollowed,  laiger  in- 
ternally than  at  the  orifice,  to  the  end,  that  it  may 
better  contain  the  application.  Charge  as  ufual.  i  he 
gravel  being  all  eradicated  at  a  certainty  (but  by  no 
means  elfe)  burning  oil  ol  turpentine  may  be  dropped 
in;  afterwards  Burgundy  pitch,  or  rofin. 

The  above  method  being  ineflc6tual  to  diflodge  the 
gravel,  which  may  have  penetrated  deep,  and  laid  long 
enough  to  rot  the  cotfin-bone  ;  enlarge  the  wound,  cut 
away  the  rotten  fle(h,  and  dry  and  cleanfe  the  bone 
with  a  cautery,  pointed  kigar-loal  form,  as  recom- 
mended by  Bracken.  Drefs  the  bone  once  or  twice 
a  day  with  doflils  ot  lint,  dipped  in  tintlure  of  myrrh- 
aloes  half  an  ounce;  tincture  of  euphorbium,  two 
drachms.  Mix  Cover  with  green,  or  precipiiate 
ointment.  Poultice  the  whole  foot,  if  necellary.  Fhis 
method  is  lefs  painful,  and  more  etTeCtual,  than  coring 
out  the  gravel  with  liiblimate. 

Brii'Jed  htufh.  1  his  happens  to  flefiiy  frogs,  or  in 
running  thrufhes.  Poultice  with  llale  beer  grounds, 
y..  ufc  the  knife  jndicioiifly.  Detergents,  repellents, 
llyptics.  as  before. 

Reiiuit,  Chyiiig,  or  Pricking  tvith  NnH,  or  Stub.  The  / 
two  former  are  old  terms.  Retiait  is  when  a  horfe  is 
pricked  by  the  fmuh,  but  the  error  being  perceived, 
the  nail  is  inllantly  withdrawn.  A  horfe  was  faid  to  be 
cloyed,  when  the  vi  hole  nail  was  driven  into  the  quick, 
and  clenched.  This  latter  cafe,  it  may  be  eafily  con- 
ceived, would  not  remain  long  unattended  to;  and  in  a 
rctrait,  although  the  "hole  ol  the  nail  fliould  have 
been  withdrav>n,  a  tender-footed  horfe  mav  go  a  liitle 
lame,  and  (uch  accidents  (liould  always  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Iniith,  w  ho  may  he  by  no  means  in  tault. 
Let  the  horle  (tand  in  the  liable  fonie  days  without 
flioes,  pare  the  wounded  fide,  and  w.ilh  the  hoot  with 
urine,  and  if  any  apparent  wound,  nfe  the  fpirituous 
application. 
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Any  n:ul,  flub,  or  thorn,  having  been  cxtraflc^J,  to 
cfCet\  which  no  time  ought  ever  to  be  hill,  wafli,  drcfs, 
anil  ftop.  Tar  and  turpentine  are  frequently  uied.  If 
from  pain  and  dilcharge  of  matter  fonie  remnant  may 
be  hiipctled  to  remain  behind,  pare  as  thin  as  pollible, 
and  introduce  a  bit  of  fponge  tent,  to  enlarge  the 
Tiound,  and  give  room  for  the  extraftion  of  the  rem- 
nant, ui(h  a  fmall  pair  of  forceps,  or  encourage  It  to 
cojrie  away  by  digcftion :  fhould  this  proceeding  be 
iticfletuial,  and  the  lamcncfs  continue,  with  a  laniuus 
and  fetid  difchargc,  ufe  your  drawing  knife  cautioufly, 
and  examine  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

Bartlet  fays,  if  a  nail  be  fo  driven  as  to  wound 
the  tendon,  tlic  foal  muft  bc'dravvn,  on  account  of  the 
gleet  which  will  enfue.  He  fays  farther,  that  Ihould 
the  joint  of  the  foot  be  penetrated,  or  a  nail  pafs  up  to 
the  nut-bone,  the  c.ife  is  incurable.  It  is  curious  to 
remark  the  old  applications  tor  drawing  out  flubs,  isfc. 
the  fagacious  prefcribers  of  which  really  thought,  or 
feemed  lo  think,  their  medicaments  endowed  with  the 
mechanical  powers  of  forceps,  inflead  of  merely  di- 
gedivc  ones  ;  as  fome  old  goodies,  even  now  a-davs, 
blels  out  thorns. 

^uii I jr  iitiil  Falje  Quarter :  caufe  and  confequence.  A 
quitior,  formerly  called  by  our  farriers  a  quittor-bone, 
or  horny  quittor,  is  the  javait  of  the  French  fchool. 
It  is  a  hard  round  lump,  or  excrefcence  upon  the  coro- 
net, between  hair  and  hoof,  on  one  or  the  other,  but 
uTually  tl:e  infiJe  quarter  of  the  foot.  Its  caufe  is  the 
afcont  of  a  foreign  body,  or  morbid  material  from  the 
bottom,  or  foal  upward  ;  as  a  nail,  a  quantity  of  gra- 
vel, or  the  extravafated  matter  of  a  bruife  or  corn, 
which  could  find  no  vent  below  ;  thcfe  forcing  their 
way  between  the  quarter  and  the  coffin  bone,  work  a 
paflage  to  the  coronet,  by  deftroying  the  foliated  fub- 
flancc,  and  corrupting  all  the  adjacent  parts.  This 
difeafe  may  be  a  conlidcrable  time  in  breeding,  to  the 
\quilite  torture  of  the  animal,  whofe  wincing,  as  well 
a',  the  lump  asid  inflammation  upon  his  coronet,  are 
perhaps  totally  ncgleHcd  by  his  mafter,  until  fuppura- 
tion,  and  an  ulcer  of  the  moll  ftubborn  and  dangerous 
kind  enlue.  The  thorough  quittor,  of  all  maladies  to 
which  the  horfc's  foot  is  liable,  is  the  moll  hopelcfs,  if 
we  except  the  founder ;  which  makes  it  Vieceffary  to 
caution  the  reader  againfl  thofefuperficial  and  palliative 
mctliods  fo  confidently  recommended.  Any  thing  fhort 
of  the  niofl  radical  operation  in  this  cafe,  will  endanger 
the  Ipeedy  and  total  lofs  of  the  hoof,  for  which  reafon 
no  cure  can  poflibly  be  made  without  the  ill  confe- 
quence of  a  Ftd/e  .'^ufirhr,  or  fcanr  down  the  hoof,  from 
nrceffaiy  lofs  of  lii'bftance.  A  horfe  with  this  latter 
defect,  may  be  vcrj'  found  in  flow  draft,  but  never 
could  be  depended  upon  to  ride.  They  are  apt  to  drop 
down  fuddeiily,  as  if  fliot.  A  fuperficial  qtiittor,  origi- 
nating above,  in  which  the  cartilage  is  untouched,  or  a 
ere  wound  or  ulcer  in  the  coronet,  is  curable  by  the 
i.ieihod  already  defcribed. 

St.  Bel  (Tompares  the  horny  quittor  to  the  third 
fpecics  of  whitlow  on  the  human  nail.  Bating  a  little 
flourilh,  that  author  is  much  (uperior  to  any  in  our 
language,  on  the  cure  of  this  dileafe  ;  we  (hall  therefore 
follow  him.     Probe  the  ulcer,  carefully  following  the 


dircPlion  of  the  fiflulas,  to  difcovcr  whether  the  carti- 
lage be  afFciilcd  ;  but  if  it  rtiould  be  impolliblc  to  judge 
exaftly  of  the  irregular  bottoms  of  the  wuund,  it  will 
be  necellary  to  proceed  to  the  following  operations:— 
Reduce  the  horle's  folid  food,  and  give  mailies  of  bran 
and  ground  corn,  with  plenty  of  white  water.  Pare 
the  hoof,  ralp  the  quarter  thin  near  the  feat  of  the 
operation,  and  wrap  the  foot  up  in  an  etnollient  poul- 
tice two  or  three  days.  Having  call  the  horfe  plenty 
of  litter,  and  made  a  ligature  round  the  paflern,  lo 
prevent  a  flux  of  blood,  an  incifion  is  to  he  made  with 
a  biilory  or  knife,  parallel  with  the  coror>et,  and  long 
enough  to  difcovcr  tlie  cartilage  in  all  its  extent.  Cut 
away  as  much  'of  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  as  ne- 
ceiTary,  but  prefervc  the  lower  part  of  the  quarter  and 
heel,  as  a  fupport,  if  pollible;  then  with  the  inllru- 
mcnt  called  a  iagc-leaf  (from  its  form)  having  a  blunt 
back,  and  being  flightly  bent,  cut  away  the  cartilage 
gradually  at  three  or  tour  different  attempts.  In 
paflTing  the  inllrument  behind  the  cartilage,  wjiich 
covers  the  principal  blood-veffels  of  the  foot,  as  well 
as  the  capfular  ligament  of  its  articulation  with  the 
bone  of  the  coronet,  the  operator  mull  ufe  the  utmoft 
caution,  flnce  if  he  make  an  accidental  opening  or 
breach  in  thofe,  the  horfe  is  lamed  for  ever.  Scrape 
away  lightly  with  the  knife,  the  remaining  fragments 
of  the  root  of  the  ca.tilage,  oblerving  to  fix  the  inllru- 
ment on  a  folid  part,  and  gently  bearing  from  within 
outward,  to  avoid  opening  the  adjoining  capfular  liga- 
ment. When  ail  the  cartilage  is  cleared  away,  exa- 
mine the  flate  of  the  bone  of  the  foot ;  if  carious,  re- 
move the  faulty  part,  and  fire,  in  order  to  exfoliation. 
Search  the  wound  carefully  to  the  bottom,  to  afcertain 
whether  there  be  any  remaining  finus  or  fiftula;  and 
the  operation  completed,  give  the  fir  ft  drefllng,  by  ap- 
plying to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  fmall  pledgets, 
ibaked  in  a  mixture  of  brandy,  vinegar,  and  turpen- 
tine. The  dreflings  mufl  make  an  equal  but  fufUcicnt 
comprefTion  on  all  the  furface,  and  may  be  finiflied  "by 
laying  over  the  wound,  and  round  the  coronet,  large 
pledgets,  to  avoid  comprefllng  the  part.  The  bandage 
confills  of  a  piece  of  linen,  almoll  fquare,  and  big 
enough  to  go  round  the  pallern  and  the  foot,  with  a 
roller  three  ells  in  length,  and  two  inches  broad;  lead 
to  the  ffable,  and  then  take  off  the  ligature  from  the 
pallern.     Bleed.     Febrifuge  diet. 

The  firfl  drefTmg  muft  remain  a  week,  and  then  the 
wound  muft  not  be  probed  for  fear  of  a  hemorrhage  : 
The  fccond,  five  days,  when  llippuration  will  have 
taken  place,  unlefs  the  wound  has  been  too  ftrongly 
comprelfed  :  drefs  as  at  firll.  In  a  few  days  the  third 
drcfling  mufl  come  off,  and  if  any  black  fpots  appear 
on  the  furface,  they  commonly  indicate  that  there  are 
yet  relics  of  the  cartilage  ;  if  fo  remove  them.  Drefs 
every  other  day  with  the  lame  digeftive,  the  cauterized 
parts  excepted,  on  which  fmall  pledgets,  dipped  in 
tiiifture  of  myrrh-aloes,  are  to  be  applied.  The  ex- 
foliation may  happen  in  two  weeks,  or  a  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  conftituilon. 

When  the  eichar  has  fallen  off,  the  wound  foon  fills 

up ;  but  fhould  any   particle  of  the    cartilage  or  bone 

remain,  and  the  exfoliation  have  been  iniperfeft,  frefli 
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fiflnlae  would  cnfiie,  and  occafion  the  necefTity  of  a 
lu-M'  opei-uion  Probe  the  bbck  i'pots,  and  it'  needful 
imioducc  a  fufficiently  folid  tent,  ioaked  in  the  above- 
n.imed  tiuiluic,  and  lightly  dulled  over  with  pow- 
dered vitriol,  or  red  precipitate,  in  order  to  lacilitate 
the  defircd  exfoliation,  and  coniuuie  part  of  the  flefli 
covering  it.  When  once  the  wound  is  found  to  the 
bottom,  all  danger  is  at  an  end,  and  the  trouble  is 
amply  retompenfed.     Run  at  grafs  previous  to  work. 

Grogghufs  is  that  fliffnefs  arifing  from  battering  of 
the  hoofs  on  hard  ground,  or  fwelling  of  the  legs, 
and  contraftion  of  the  finews.  A  horle  bearing  all  up- 
on his  heels  in  his  trot,  is  llyled  groggy,  and  tlie  defetl 
is  generally  incurable.  Surhfiiing  is  derived  from  the 
Sibaiilurii  of  the  old  Italian  v/riters,  and  nieans  beating 
of  the  fo()t,  which  ends  in  a  founder.  Sudden  acci- 
dental furbaiing,  or  compreflion  by  the  ffioe,  will  be 
remedied  by  timely  liable  attention. 

The  Fo-jtf Milder  is  an  obfiruilion,  or  condenfation 
of  the  humours ;  and  is  eitfier  acute  and  irom  hidden 
accident,  or  tiie  confeqaence  of  a  long  feries  of  pre- 
difpofing  caufes,  many  of  which  have  already  been 
noticed.  A  fudden  loot-founder  may  be  occalioned  by 
fiipprelTed  perfpiration,  or  it  may  atVociate  with  the 
body-founder,  or  it  may  arife  from  ftanding  condantly 
tied  up  in  a  narrow  Hall.  It  is  generallyin  both/eet, 
either  before  or  behind,  fometimes  in  all  lour.  There 
is  great' inflammation  in  the  parts,  and  fwelllngs  of 
the  veins  in  the  legs;  and  jn  the  acute  lounder,  a 
fymptomatic  fever  at. ends  The  acute  and  chronic 
have  been  formerly,  and  by  no  means  improperly  dif- 
tinguilhcJ,  as  the  wet  and  dry  tounder.  F.y  the  firain- 
ing  ot  the  mufcles  of  the  loins,  in  order  to  favour  the 
pained  feet,  fonie  farriers  have  luppofed  the  difeale 
to  be  in  the  loins  ;  however,  the  fymptoms  of  founder, 
are  too  obvious  to  be  miilaken.  GiiR v ase  Mark- 
HAM  very  aptly  compared  the  fenfation  of  the  horfe 
from  the  foundered  foot,  to  the  pricking  and  ihooting 
experienced  by  the  human  animal,  from  obllrudled 
blood  in  the  tbot,  when  laid  to  be  afleep  :  but  the  old 
farriers  iriadc  a  dreadful  miftake  in  gartermg  up  the  leg 
in  this  cafe,  which  miili;  necclfariiy  increafe  the  ob- 
Itruilion,  and  redouble  the  tortures  of  the  afllidleo 
bealt  ;  in  Ihort,  the  number  of  limilar  inftances,  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  confideration,  ought  to  be  a;) 
eternal  bar  to  confiding  tiie  medical  or  furgical  care  of 
animals  to  merely  meclianical  hands. 

All  that  can  be  done  in  the  fiable  is  as  follows;  as 
fopn  as  convenient  aitec  which,  turn  the  fiorle  off,  for 
fix  months  at  leail,  upon  fait  paflures  in  pielerence, 
but  at  any  rtlte,.  wheie  (helrcr  may  be  had,  and  where 
feed  is  not  dilticult  to  be  come  at,  or  the  foundered 
creature  may  be  llarvcd  either  for  want,  or  from  C(,id  ; 
cut  the  toe  until  the  blood  come,  and  let  the  hoof  bleed 
.awhile;  then  with  the  dravying  kniie  make  a  number 
of  vertical  incilions,  ihrougii  the  whole  foot,  from 
under  the  coronet  almo!!  to  ihe  toe,  neatly  or  quite  to 
the  quick,  without  even  feariiig  to  louch  the  carti- 
lages:  the  feet  may  be  wrapped  in  emollient  poultices 
a  tew  drtys,  afteivvard*  charge  with  tar^  and  powdejed 
clibanuin  ;  or  pitch  and  rolin.  ■  ^ 
In  an  acute  lounder,  bleed  j  allow  an  opening  diet, 


with  faline  phyfic,  and  nitre  and  clyfler?,  as  Jn  fever 
and  moiten-greafe.  Pare  down  the  cruft,  and  tlnn  the 
foal.  Soak  the  feet  and  legs  thoroughly  in  warm, 
water,  in  which  bran  has  been  fcalded ;  and  after- 
wards gently  rub  dry  wiih  cloths.  Leave  the  feet  all 
night  in  poultices  ot  mealy  potatoes  and  fcalded  bran, 
mixed  up  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  conti- 
nued three  nights.  My  reafon  for  a  vifing  potatoes, 
is  becauffr  I  find  they  .retain  the  heat  much  longer  than, 
any  of  the  ufual  articles.  Prepare  the  fotus.  fHi:h  or 
without Ypirits,  or  (al  ammoniac)  or  bath  lor  the  legs 
and  feet,  in  which  flisep  them  well,  keepini;  the  liquor 
tLo  a  conflant  convenient  heat,  full  half  :!n  hour;  giv- 
ing the  legs  afterwar^is  long  continued  gentle  Inf.iions. 
Stop  the  teet  wtth  pledgets  ot  to>»'  dipped  in  the  warm 
mi.xture  of  turpentine,  linf^ed  oil,  an'  camphorated 
fpirits  ;  and  biad  the  hoofs  round  with  flannel  dipped 
in  the  fame  mijfture.  Thele  meafures  niiift  be  perfe- 
vered  in  ftriflly  three  times  a  day,  until  the  condenled 
and  ftagnatcd  humours  are  rendered  fufficieutly  fluid 
for  circulation,  when  the  overltretched  vedels  being 
difburthened  of  their  fuperfluous  contents,  mav  be 
reflored  to  tlieir  proper  tone  by  reltiingent  applica- 
tions. Walking  exerciie  in  the  mean  time  wul  be 
beneficial,  but  it  nii.lt  be  in  a  dry  and  warm  place,  and 
the  gfeated  care  taken  that  the  feet  be  not  wetted,  and 
the  horie  fhould  be  led,  not  ridden.  When  the  in- 
flammation Ihall  have  fubfided,  and  the  proper  feeling 
ot  the  feet  have  returned,  meafures  directly  oppofue 
to  the  foregoing,  muft  be  adopted.  Wafh  the  feet  in 
urine  and  vinegar,  firif  blood-warm,  afterwards  cold  ; 
bathe  the  legs  with  the  reihingent  embrocation,  lead 
abroad  daily,  and  prepare  by  degrees  for  the  only 
effectual  refloratives,  grafs,  and  the  dew  of  heaven.. 
1  hele  mealures  failing,  recourlc  mult  be  had  to  the 
operation  as  in  ihe  chronic  cafe.  '1  he  old  farriers^ 
and  St.  Bel  alter  them,  remarked  that  a  foundered 
horfe,  by  way  of  eafing  the  tenfion  and  pain  in  his  legs 
and  feet,  would  place  himfelt  upon  his  br.ck.  Would 
it  not  promote  the  reflux  ot  the  ftagnant  humours  ib 
continue  the  horfe  in  that  poflure  liatl  an  hour  a  day, 
upon  a  fott  bed,  extending  and  fallening  up  his  four 
legs,  in  fuch  fort,  that  the  ligature  did  not  impede  the 
couric  of  the  blood  ?  ' 

It  lias  been  the  general  praftice  of  farriers,  to  prre 
the  fole_ot  the  loundcred  foot  thin,  and  charge  it  wi.li 
pitch  and  tallow,  or  fonie  fuch  conibullibks,  boiling 
hot,  which-  appeared  to  fomc  to  coijfirni  the  foi  n  er. 
A  foundered  and  fcverilh  foot  is  fometiines  fo.ii-ed. 
an  hour  in  a  cold  batii,  in  which  have  been  infufed  the 
moil  powerful  repellents  ami  aftringents.  '1  his  prac- 
tice has  been  derived  from  ancient  authority,  'and  is 
prefcribed  by  Pctrus  Cre.scln  riu'S,  and  otlicrs,  but 
tiiat,  and  even  the  confideration  th.Hi  fuch  method  .has 
ever  fiiice  prevailed  in  tlie  contineiitul  fchools,  is  no 
abfolute  proof  of  its  reQitude. 

Wiicn  from  any  accident,  the  whole  hoof  fliall  bccoirr 
loofe,  fo  as  to  indicate  an  entire  parting  from  die  bone, 
prepare  a  pliable  Icadicrn  boot.  v\  iih  a  (Irong  lole,  fitted 
to  the  fooi,  to  be  laced  around  the  pallern.  The  boot 
to  be  boliteied  and  nopped  witli  toil  fla.H  or  tow,  that 
the  liurle  may  tread  as  caiy  as  poliible,  and  tiie  fiup- 
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pinj;  to  be  diWv  renewed.  Drefs  with  wound  oint- 
ment, in  which  is  mixed  mynli,  nuilich.  and  oliba- 
iiiini,  vcrv  fiftely  powdered.  In  cafe  of  fungus;  prc- 
cii)iiatc,  fublimatc  water,  &c.  Should  the  coffin  be 
louiid,  a  good  new  hoof  will  be  produced  ;  but  it  mull 
be  noted,  the  old  hoof  will  fall  fpoiitaneojfly,  and 
nuijht  bv  no  means  to  be  removed  by  violence,  or  the 
knitc  ;  unlcl's  indeed  where  it  may  coniprefs  the  new. 

FELDFARES, 

Tl.e  Manner  of  taking  them  by  If'aler  Bird  lime. 

Take  your  gun  about  Michaihnas,  or  when  the  cold 
weather  begins  to  coine  in,,  and  kill  fome  feldfares, 
then  take  one  Or  two  of  them,  and  fallen  to  the  top  of 
a  tree,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  may  feem  to  be 
alive.  \Vhen  yon  have  done  tb.is,  prepare  two  or 
three  hundred  twigs,  take  a  good  birchen  bough,  and 
therein  place  your  twigs;  having  firll  cut  off  all  the 
frnall  twigs,  let  a  feldfare  upon  the  top  of  t'.ie  bough, 
making  it  fall,  and  plant  this  bough  where  the  feld- 
faies  refort  in  a  morning  to  feed  ;  tor  they  keep  a  con- 
ttant  place  to  feed  in,  till  there  is  no  more  food  for 
them  left. 

By  this  means  others  flying  near  will  quickly  efpy 
the  top  bird,  and  fly  in  whole  flocks,  or  a  great  num- 
ber to  him. 

FHRME  A  FERME;  a  word  peculiar  to  the  me- 
nage Ichools,  fignifying  in  the  lame  place,  without 
lliri  ing  or  parting. 

You  mull  raife  that  horfe  fcrme  a  ftrme.  This 
horfc  leaps  upon  firma  a  firma,  and  works  well  at 
caprioles. 

Fl'-NCE  MONTH,  the  month  wherein  deer  begin 
to  fawn,  during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  in  the 
torell.  It  begins  June  the  19th,  and  continues  to  July 
the  ig'h. 

There  are  alfo  certain  fence  or  defence  months,  or 
feafons  for  (i<h,  as  well  as  wild  beafts,  as  appears  by 
West,  2  G.  3.  in  thefe  words:  "  all  waters  where 
■":lmon  are  taken,  (hall  be  in  defence  from  taking  any 
ilmons  from  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  unto  St.  Mar- 
:ii's  day:  likewife,  that  young  falmons  (hall  not  be 
taken  or  def^royed  by  nets,  &c.  from'  the  midll  oi  April, 
to  the  Nativity  oi  St.  John  Baptitt." 

FERRET,  is  a  creature  that  is  bred  naturally  in 
Engltml,  but  not  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spjt'i ; 
they  are  tamed  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who' keep  warrens, 
and  others. 

The  body  of  this  animal  is  longer  than  is  propor- 
tionable; their  colour  is  variable,  -fomeiimes  black  and 
white  upon  the  hclly;  but  moft  comrnonly  of  a  yel- 
foxvilh  landy  colour,  like  wool  dyed  in  urine. 

The  head  is  fomething  like  that  of  a  moufe,  and 
therefore  into  what  \w\e  foever  (he  can  put  it,  all  the 
bod\'  will  eafily  lolloiv  after. 

The  eyes  are  fmall,  but  fiery,  like  red  hot  iron,,  and 
tfieretore  (he  iees  moft  clearly  in  the  dark. 

He!  voice  is  a  whining  cry  without  changing  of  it : 
[ke  hath  only  two  teeth  m  her  nether  chap,  (landing 
out,  and  not  joined  and  growing  together. 

The  genital  of  the  male  is  of  a  bony  lubftancc,  and 


therefore  it  alwavs  ftandcth  fliff",  an  1  is  not  lefTer  at 
one  time  than  another. 

The  pleafure  of  the  fenfe  of  copulation,  is  not  in  the 
genital  part,  but  in  the  muTcles,  tuniclcs,  and  nerves, 
wherein  the  faid  genital  runs. 

When  they  are  in  copulation,  the  female  I'eth  down, 
or  bendeth  her  knees,  atul  contininlly  crieth  like  a  cat, 
cither  hecaufe  the  male  claweth  her  with  his  nails,  or 
by  reafon  of  the  ronghnefs  of  his  genital. 

The  ferret  ufually  brings  forth  feven  or  eight  at  a 
time,  carrying  them  in  her  belly  for  forty  days :  the 
young  pnes  are  blind  for  thirty  days  after  they  are  lit- 
tered, and  they  may  be  ufed  for  procreation,  as  their 
dam  is,  within  forty  days  after  they  can  fee. 

When  I  hey  have  been  tamed,  they  are  nonrifhed 
with  milk  or  barley  bread,  and  they  can  fall  a  very 
long  time. 

When  they  walk  they  conttaft  their  long  back,  and 
make  it  (Jand  upright  in  the  middle,  round  "like  a 
bowl  :  whtin  they  are  touched,  they  fmell  like  a  mar- 
tel,  and  they  deep  very  much. 

The  fenet  is  a  bold  'audacious  animal,  an  enemy  to 
all  others  but  his  own  kind;  drinking  and  lucking  in 
the  blood  of  the  bea(t  it  biteth,  but  eateth  not  the 
flefh. 

When  the  warrener  has  occafion  to  ufe  his  ferret,  he 
firft  makes  a  nolle  in  the  warren  to  frighten  the  conies 
who  are  abroad  into  their  burrows,  and  then  he  pitches 
his  nets  ;  after  that  he  puts  the  ferret  into  the  earth, 
having  muzzled  her  mouth,  (o  that  (ho  may  not 
feize  but  only  frighten  the  conies  out  of  their  burrows, 
who  are  afterwards  driven  by  the  dogs  into  the  nets  or 
hays,  planted  for  them. 

FETLOCK,  is  a  tuft  of  hair  as  big  as  the  hair  of 
the  mane,  that  grows  behind  the  paftern  joint  of  many 
horfes  ;  horfes  of  low  lize  have  fcarce  any  fuch  tuft. 

Some  coach-horles  have  large  fetlocks  ;  and  others 
have  fo  much  hair  uj  0:1  theirs,  that  if  the  coachman 
does  not  take  care  to  keep  them  clean  and  tight,  they 
will  be  fubjefl  to  the  watery  fores  called  the  waters. 

FEVERS,  (in  Farriery.)  Horfes  are  very  fubjeft 
to  fevers,  from  a  great  variety  of  caufes,  and  care 
fhould  be  taken  as  foon  as  the  creature  is  feized,  to  at- 
tempt the  cure. 

When  a  horfe  Is  feized  uith  a  fever,  lie  will  be  re- 
markably redlefs,  ranging  from  one  end  of  the  rack  to 
the  other  ;  his  flanks  woik;  his  eyes  appear  red  and 
inflamed,  his  tongue  parched  and  dry,  his  breath  hot, 
and  of  a  ftrong  (mell ;  he  is  often  Imelling  to  the 
ground,  lofes  his  appetite,  and  though  he  will  take  the 
hay  into  his  mouth,  does  not  chew  it  ;  his  whole  body 
is  hotter  than  ordinary,  but  not  parched  ;  he  dungs 
often,  little  at  a  time,  ufually  hard,  and  in  fmall 
pieces.  His  urine  is  high  coloured,  and  he  generally 
(tales  with  pain  and  diiriculty:  he  is  always  craving 
for  water,  and  drinks  often,  out  very  little  at  a  tiinc; 
and  his  pulfe  is  much  quicker  than  commoii. 

Whenever  a  (ever  is  perceived,  the  fii  ft  part  of  the 
cure  is  bleeding,  and  the  quantity,  if  the  horfe  is 
ftrong,  and  in  good  condition,  (hould  amount  to  two 
or  three  quarts.  When- this  has  been  done,  give  him 
four  times  a  day  a  pint  of  the  follo\\ing  inlulion:  1  ake 
X2  of 
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of  haum,  fagc,  and  cliamomile-flowers,  of  each  a 
handful  ;  of  li([U()rice-iocU,  iliccd,  an  ounce  ;  and  of 
nitre,  three  ounces;  pour  upon  thcfe  ingredients  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  when  cool,  {train  it  off; 
fqueeze  into  it  tiie  juice  of  three  lemons,  and  fweeten 
it  with  honey. 

The  horfc  Ihould  eat  nothing  but  fcalded  bran,  given 
him  in  fmnll  quantities  ;  but  if  he  retufes  this,  let  him 
hav.e  dry  bran  fpriakled  with  water,  and  let  a  little  hay 
be  put  into  his  rack,  as  a  final!  quantity  of  it  will  not 
be  prejudicial,  and  a  horfe  will  often  eat  hay,  when 
he  will  not  touch  any  thing  elfe.  His  water  [hould  be 
a  little  warm,  given  often,  but  in  fmall  quantities; 
and  his  clothing  moderate,  too  much  heat  being  per- 
nicious in  a  fever. 

This  meifiod,  with  good  nurfing,  will  often  prove 
fufficient  to  reflore  the  horfe  to  health ;  but  if  he  re- 
fufes  his  meat,  more  blood  fliould  be  taken  from  him, 
and  the  drink  continued;  it  his  dung  be  hard  and 
knotty,  the  following  clyiter' Ihould  be  given:  Take 
of  marfhmnliows,  two  handfnls  ;  of  chamomile  flow- 
ers, one  handful  ;  and  of  fennel  feeds,  one  ounce: 
boil  the  whole  in  three  nuarts  of  water,  till  one  quart 
is  walled  ;  then  llrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  four 
ounces  of  treacle,  and  a  pint  of  common  oil. 

This  clyller  (hould  be  given  every  other  day  ;  and 
the  intermediate  day,  the -following  fhould  be  given  : 
Take  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  of  Glauber's  falts,  of 
each  four  ounces  ;  diffolve  them  in  barley-water,  and 
add  one  ounce  of  lenitive  eledluary. 

By  purJ'uing  this  method,  the  horfe  will  begin  to 
recover,  and  he  will  relilh  his  hay,  though  his  flanks 
will  continue  to  heave  pretty  much  tor  a  fortnight  ; 
but  nothing  more  will  be  requifite  to  compleat  the 
cure,  than  walking  him  abroad  in  the  air,  and  giving 
lum  plenty  of  clean  litter  to  reft  on  in  the  liable. 

But  there  is  another  and  much  worfe  fort  of  fevers, 
to  which  horfes  are  very  iubjeifit,  and  which  often 
pioves  fatal,   if  not  properly  treated. 

The  fj'mptoms  of  this  diforder  are  a  (low  fever,  with 
great  dcprefhon  ;  he  is  fonietimes  inwardly  hot,  and 
outwardly  cold ;  and  at  other  times  hot  all  over,  but 
not  to  any  extreme.  His  eyes  appear  moilt  and  lan- 
guid; his  mouth  is  continually  moifl,  fo  that  he  is  not 
defirous  of  drinking;  and  when  he  does,  a  very  little 
fatisfies  him.  He  eats  very  little,  and  even  then  moves 
his  joints  in  a  loofe,  feeble  manner,  and  grates  his  teeth 
very  difagreeably  ;  his  body  is  generally  open,  his 
dung  foft  and  moilt,  his  Italeing  inegular,  (ometimes 
making  little,  at  others  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which 
is  ot  a  pale  colour,  and  has  very  little  fediment. 

The  firft  relief  is  "to  take  from  him  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  blood,  let  it  not  exceed  three  pints,  but  repeat 
the  operation  in  proportion  to  his  ftrength,  fullnefs, 
cough,  or  any  tendency  to  inflammation  ;  after  which 
the  nitre  drink  already  defcribed,  may  be  given,  with, 
the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  fnake-rooi,  three  drachms 
of  faflron,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  camphire  firll  dif- 
foived  in  a  little  fpirits  of  wine. 

The  diet  and  management  will  be  nearly  the  fame 
in  all  forts  of  fevers ;  and,  in  general,  the  following 


rules,  if  attended  to,  will  be  found  ufeful.  Let  them 
have  very  little  hay  at  a  time  in  the  rack,  but  always 
the  bed  that  can  be  picked  out;  if  the  hay  is  given 
out  of  the  hand  the  horfe  will  fomeiimes  eat,  whereas 
without  fuch  care  he  would  not:  kindly  horfes  particu- 
larlv  require  to  be  fo  fed.  Oats  are  to  be  avoided, 
but  bran,  either  fcalded,  or  fprinkled  with  a  little 
water,  if  fre(h  and  fweet,  may  be  frequently  given  in 
fmall  quantities.  It  is  a  bad  cuflom  in  thefe  cafes  to 
force  warm  water  on  horfes,  it  often  creates  a  naufea 
and  lofs  of  appetite  ;  if  he  will  drink  warm  water,  or 
warm  oatmeal  gruel  that  is  very  thin,  he  may,  but  if 
he  prefers  cold  water,  let  him  have  it,  for  the  cold 
often  removes  a  naufea,  and  reitores  the  appetite  j  it 
fliould  alfo  be  -given  as  often  as  he  plcafes,  though 
not  in  full  draughts.  The  cloathing  may  be  the  fame 
as  in  health,  for  fevers  in  horfes  do  not  go  off  as  in 
men,  by  great  fweats,  or  by  any  other  increafed  eva- 
cuation, hut  gradually  abate  by  means  of  a  ftrong 
perfpiration ;  indeed,  when  the  kernels  about  the 
head  and  neck  are  fwelled,  thefe  parts  may  be  kept  a 
little  warmer,  as  by  this  means  a  difcharge  at  the  nofe 
is  increafed,  which  is  very  falutary.  Here  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  caution  againlt  the  practice  of  fome  who  fyringe 
the  nofe,  and  thereby  produce  other  fwellings  in  the 
adjacent  parts.  When  a  horfe  begins  to  recover, 
carefully  avoid  over-feedmg  him,  for  by  fuch  a  prac- 
tice obltinate  relapfes  or  furfeits  are  produced  ;  to  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  his  food  only  as  his  Itrength  in- 
creafes,  will  prevent  ill  effcfts,  and  produce  the  ad- 
vantages required. 

There  js  good  reafon  to  expeft  a  fpeedy  recovery, 
when  the  fever  is  obferved  to  abate,  the  mouth  is  lets 
parched,  the  grating  of  the  teeth  is  not  much  heard  ; 
when  the  horfe  begins  to  eat,  and  lay  himfelf  down ; 
if  his  (kin  feels  kindly,  and  his  eyes  feem  lively.  But, 
if  the  appetite  does  not  mend,  or  if  it  declines,  and  if 
the  heat  continues,  the  cafe  is-  dangerous.  When 
there  is  a  running  at  the  nofe,  it  is  generally  of  a  red- 
dilh  or  greenifh  dufky  colour  ;  it  is  ihickiih  and  clam- 
my, (ticking  to  the  hairs  in  the  nollrils :  now  if  this 
matter  becomes  clear  and  w-atcry,  it  is  a  favourable 
(ign  ;  but  if  it  continues  thus  vifcid  and  ill-coloured ; 
if  the  horfe  at  the  fame  lime  fneezcs  frequently  ;  if  the 
fledi  is  fiill  flabby,  and  he  feenis  hide-bound;  if  the 
weaknefs  increafes,  and  the  joints  fwell  ;  the  kernels 
under  his  jaws  are  loolc,  and  yet  fwelled  ;  if  he  lifts  up 
his  tail  with  a  quivering  motion,  the  caie  is  defperate 
indeed. 

We  will  introduce  the  method  of  cure  by  a  remark 
on  the  pulfe,  and  the  method  of  feeling  it  ;  in  general 
it  is  obferved,  that  on  a  medium  the  pulfe  of  a  horfe 
in  health,  vvhofe  circulation  is  iinatrctleu  by  any  acci- 
dent, is  perceived  forty  times  in  a  minute,  and  that  if 
in  fuch  a  horfe  the  number  of  pulfations  increale  to 
fifty,  the  heat  of  his  body  far  exceeds 'the  heat  of  a 
healthy  (late,  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  in  a  fever.  To 
difcover  the  pulfaJons,  lay  your  finger  on  the  artery  in 
the  fide  of  the  neck,  jult  above  the  chell,  or  ftel  lor 
the  arteries  in  the  tcmi)lcs,  or  in  the  infide  of  the  legs, 
particularly  the  fore-legs,  and  you  will  perceive  them 
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ver\'  diflinfi.  The  fame  end  is  obtained  by  laying  your 
band  on  the  horl'c's  iide,  to  touut  the  moti  jns  oi  the 
heart. 

In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat,  and  the  flrength 
of  the  horfe,  bleed  Irom  three  to  fix  pounds,  and  tl 
theic  is  any  apprelienfion  oi  toftiveneli,  give  iiim  a 
laxative  cKHcr  ,  a'.cr  tliis,  let  iiim  hive  more  or  lefs, 
from  two  to  foui  ounces,  of  the  lolk.wing  lalnie  pow- 
der, two  or  ti:u'e  tiines  a  day,  aceording  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  tfver,  which  in  the  inrtammatory  fpecies 
oUen  requires  lull  dofcs ;  dilfolvc  it  rirft  in  three  or 
four  pints  of  water,  then  add  to  it  as  much  more  water 
as  he  will  dri-ik  ar  once,  and  that  either  warm  or  cold, 
as  the  horfe  will  take  it  bvft  ;  il  a  little  bran  or  barley- 
fljur  be  mixed  with  this  liiitior,  it  will  be  lefs  dil- 
agretuci.e. 

7'.e  Sal  m-  Poudr. 

T.ike  fiilt-petre,  five  pounds  ;  fah  of  tartar,  one 
pound;  m'\\  t'iem  well  in  an  iron  or  marble  moi tar, 
andt'ii  put  it  up  in  a. bottle  well  corked,  to  be  ufcd 
as  req'ired 

Du.ig  t 't'  ufe  of  this,  or  of  any  other  preparation 
vithniie  tiio  none  fli- a'.d^be  petmitted  to  drink,  at 
pica  fit- ,  tor  iiirrc,  in  ordei,  being  very  ufeful,  requires 
to  i  e  well  diluted 

li  ly  thefc  means  the  horfe  begins  in  a  ftvr  days  to 
eat  ft  lit'ie,  ihi>  methcJ  alone  will  be  fuflScient,  if  care 
in  nurimg  is  not  negletteJ  :  but  if  the  appetite  does  not 
return,  nor  the  fever  abate,  repeat  the  bleedings,  and 
continue  the  faline  powder  as  before  directed  ;  and,  if 
cothve,  give  the  following 

Laxaiive  dallrig  Drink. 

Take  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  of  Glauber's  fait, 
each  lour  ounces  ;  dillc  Ive  tiiem  in  a  fufStient  quantity 
of  Water  f.T  him  to  drink  at  one  time. 

As  foon  as  by  thcle  methods  he  begins  to  eat,  and 
the  violence  of  the  f\  mptoms  in  general  give  way, 
though  his  flanks  do  heave,  wliich  will  be  the  caJe 
feveral  days  after  the  abaieinent  cf  all  other  fymptoms, 
there  will  nothing  farthei  be  requilite,  than  to  walk 
him  gently  abroad  now  and  then  in  the  day,  and  to  al- 
low him  plenty  of  litter. 

In  cafe  of  violent  inflammation  with  the  fever,  which 
is  attended  generally  wnh  pain  oi  Iweiiing,  or  both, 
in  particular  parts  ;  the  fame  method  in  general  will 
be  required  as  in  the  cafe  of  fimple  feV'CTS,  only  the 
bleedings  fhould  be  more  plentiful,  and,  perhaps,  ottener 
repeated;  as  alfo  a  more  liberal  ule  of  the  faline  pow- 
der, and  other  ccjoling  means.  See  Inflammation 
of  th^-  Pleura,  Wr 

The  cure  of  interm  ttents  will  confid  in  a  cautious 
ufe,  or  an  on.iflion  of  bleeding,  according  to  the  hoifc's 
fireiigth  :  anu  iiring  the  intervals  of  the  fits,  to  give 
an  ounce  of  Peruvian  b-r- ,  fanely  pc^wdered,  repeviting 
it  eveiy  four  hour*  while  tl:e  rit  is  abfent.  If  the  bark 
runs  off"  with  a  lax  add  lo  it  a  little  .lafcordium,  or 
othe-r  affriiit,ent,  ei  i  u^h  (..  chrfcek  tliat  e!'e  t ;  but,  per 
haps,  after  the  liilf  cay  oi   two  it  niay  not  purge,  fo 


that,  except  it  continues  to  produce  thaf  cffeff,  the 
alfiingents  are  btff  omitted,  'lii  cafe  of  any  other  fpe- 
cies of  fever  intermitting,  the  fame  meth'd  may  be 
uled  as  where  an  intermittent  is  the  original  difeafe. 

The  low  kind  of  fever  rarely  admits  of  bleeding, 
yet  does  not  ablolutely  forbid  it;  great  circiimfpeition 
is  here  ne^elfary,  for  fymptoms  whicii  ufually  require 
this  evacuMtion,  will  in  this  cafe  foon  give  way,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  difeafe;  however,  if  the  horfe  is 
\oung  and  flrone,  if  his  vcllcls  (eem  filled  with  a  rich 
bloo(l,  two  or  tiirec  pounds  may  be  taken  away  in  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe,  and  may  be  repeated  as  the 
force  of  any  inflammatory  fymptoms  may  indicate. 

Whether  the  bleeding  is  uled  or  not,  give  the  fol- 
lowing cordial  faline  mixture  : 

Take  of  crude  lal  iiinmoniac,  two  ounres ;  dilTolve 
it  in  three  pints  of  water;  then  add  to  it  one  ounce 
of  Virginia  hiake  root,  finely  powdered,  and  three 
drachms  of  Englini  fafFron  ;  mix,  and  give  a  pint 
three  times  a  day,  more  or  lefs,  as  the  uigcncy  of  the 
fymptoms  may  require. 

If,  notwithffanding  this,  the  fever  increafes,  the  ap- 
petite grows  lefs;  if  the  urine  ia thin,  pale,  and  fre- 
quently ejefted  ;  the  dung  changeable,  as  to  moifture 
and  drynefs  ;  if  his  gums  feem  red  and  fpongy  ;  if  the 
coat  (fares ;  the  cafe  being  now  dangerous,  give  the 
following  balls  : 

C'jmp'jimd  Fever  BaUs. 

Take  of  bark,  finely  powdered,  one  ounce;  of  Vir- 
ginia fnake-root,  half  an  ounce ;  camphire,  one 
drachm;  honey  enough  to  make  a  ball ;  to  be  given 
with  each  dofe  of  the  cordial  faline  mixture  ;  or  with 
the  fohowing  camphorated  drink,  according  as  the 
fymptoms  may  require  the  one  or  the  other.    'Or, 

For  horfes  of  hnall  value,  the  following  balls  may 
be  fubflituted  for  the  above-named  : 

Take  of  diapente  and  mithridate,  each  half  an 
ounce  ;  camphire,  one  drachm  ;  make  them  into  a 
ball,  to  be  given  every  four  or  fix  hours,  with  a  hornfull 
of  an  infufion  of  fnake-rooi,  rue,  and  diafcordium. 

The  Camphorateei  Drhik. 

.  Take  of  camphire,  one  drachm  ;  difiblve  it  in  reft i- 
fied  fpirit  of  w  inc,  one  ounce  ;  aJd  to  it  gradually  a 
pint  of  diftilled  vinegar,  and  give  half  a  pint  for  a  dofe, 
mixed  with  a  pint  or  thin  gruel,  or  of  water  in  which 
a  little  bran  hath  been  ftirred. 

If  the  horfe  is  cofiive,  laxative  clyllers  fhould  be 
given  ;  though  gentle  and  warm  purges  are  rather  to 
be  preferred  ;  if  a  P^ifgifg  comes  on,  let  it  continue,  if 
it  is  inoderaic;  but  if  it  ieems  to  enfeeble  h.m,  add 
gentle  reftringcnts,  fuch  as  diafcordium  to  his  drink  ; 
or,  if  needful,  add  more  powerful  ren.i-dics. 

In  this  lort  of  fever  a  horfe  ofc<;n  Ifales  with  great 
dirhculty,  and  his  fpirits  are  thereby  much  depreiied. 
In  this  cafe  prepare  h.s  drinks  wita  irtihmade  iin^e- 
watcr,  which  fhould  be  clear,  but  retaining  as  much 
of  rhe  heat  as  pofTible,  that  is  excited  b)  the  addition 
of  the  lime  to  the  water.    If,  notwithltanding  this,  the 
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«rine  is  flill  dcfcflivc,  fo  that  the  body  or  limbs  begin 
to  fnell,  give  the  following  diuretic  drink  y 

Take  nitre,  one  ounce  ;  Venice  turpentine,  didolved 
with  the  yolk  and  white  ot  one  egg,  half  an  ounce ; 
then  gradually  a^d  a  pint  of  a  ftrong'decociion  oi  marfh- 
mallow-leavcs,  or  of  parfley-roots ;  let  this  be  given 
for  one  dofe,  and  repeat  it  every  four  or  fix  hours,  un- 
til the  urine  flows  freely. 

In  this  difcafe,  drinking  is  abfolutely  necelTary  to 
dilate  the  blood,  and  therefore  if  the  horfe  refufes 
•warm  water,  he  (hould  be  indulged  with  fuch  as  has 
had  only  the  chill  taken  ofF,  by  ftanding  fome  time  in 
t!ie  iiablp.  And  tiiis  will  prove  no  difadvantage,  for 
the  warm  water  forced  on  horfes,  palls  their  ffomachs 
for  a  time,  and  confequently  takes  away  their  appe- 
tite ;  but  this  water,  which  has  only  ftood  in  the  ftable, 
r^ftores  them. 

If  this  method  fliould  not  prove  fufficient,  but  the 
fever  continues  to  increafe, -the  following  balls  fhduld 
be  given  immediately,  as  the  danger  augments  every 
hour:  take  of  contrayerva-root,  myrrh,  and  fnake- 
root,  powdered,  of  each  two  drachms  ;  of  fafFron,  one 
drachm  ;  of  mithridate,  or  Venice  treacle,  half  an 
ounce,  make  the  whole  into  a'ball,  viath  honey,  which 
fhouid  be  given  twice  a  day,  and  wafhed  down  with 
two  or  three  horns  of  an  infufion  of  i'nake-root,  fweet- 
ened  with  honey,  and  acidulated  with  half  a  pint  of 
vinegar. 

If  thefe  balls  Hiould  not  anfwer  the  intention, 
(which  will  not  often  be  the  cafe)  add  to  each  a  drachm 
of  camphire,  and,  when  the  horfe  is  of  value,  the 
fame  quantity  of  caftor. 

Or,  the  following  drink  may  be  given,  which  has 
been  often  attended  with  fuccefs ;  take  of  camphire, 
one  drachm  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  reflified  fpirit  of 
wine,  pour  it  gradually  into  a  pint  of  dillilled  vinegar, 
and  give  it  at  two  dofcs. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  inore  powerful  and  effe£lual 
medicine  known  than  camphire,  in  all  thefe  kinds  of 
putrid  feverS:  beinj^  attive,  attenuating,  and  particu- 
larly calculated  to  promote  fecretionsot  urine  and  per- 
fpiration,  the  two  principal  outlets  by  which  the  febrile 
matters  are  difcharged  ;  and  it  would  be  fortunate  for 
the  poor  beafl,  and  advantageous  to  the  farrier,  if  it  were 
ottenergiven  thafn  at  prelent. 

It  is  ncceffary.to  be  obferved,  that  if  the  horfe  (hould 
prove  coitivc,  clyflcrs,  or  an  opening  drink,  will  be  ne- 
ccllary  ;  and  fhouid  he  purge,  care  mull  be  taken  not  to 
fupprefs  it,  if  moderate  ;  but  if  it  continues  long  enough 
to  render  the  horfe  feeble,  add  diafcordiumto  his  drink 
iniiead  of  mithridate. 

Another  neccllary  obfervation  is,  to  kt  him  drink 
plentifully,  as  that  will  greatly  tend  to  promote 
the  operation  of  tlip  above  medicines,  and  cou- 
fequently  render  theni  more  effcdlual  in  cuiing  the 
dilorder. 

A  particular  regard  fiiould  alfo  be  had  to  his  ftaling, 
which  ir'.ujl  be  reprtffi-d  by  proper  alhingcnts,  and  giv- 
ing iiiin  lime- water,  if  it  fliould  flow  in  loo  great  quan- 
tities :  and  on  the  otlier  l;and,  if  it  happens,  that  he  is 
tgo  remifs  thatway,and  fU!cs  t.)0  little,  fo  as  to  occafion 
a.fuliiels  and  fwelling  of  his  bodj  and  legs,  the  follow- 


ing dri:ik  fliould  be  given  :  Take  of  fal- prunella,  or  ni- 
tre, oneounce;  of  juniper-berries,  and  Venice-turpen- 
tine, ot  each  half  an  ounce,  make  the  whole  into  a  ball, 
with  oil  of  amber. 

Two  or  three  of  tliefe  balls  may  be  given  at  proper  in- 
tervals, and  wafhed  down  with  a  decoition  ot  marfhmal- 
lows,  fweetened  with  honey. 

Thefe  are  the  Uelf  methods  of  managing  fevers,  and 
will  generally  prove  fuccefsful  ;  but  fomeiimes  art  will 
fail,  and  the  horfe  will  difchaige  a  greenifli  or  reddifh 
gleet  from  his  nollrils,  and  fneeze  very  frequently ;  he 
will  continue  to  lofe  his  flefh,  become  hide  bound,  re- 
fufe  his  meat,  fwell  about  the  joints,  and  his  eyes  ap- 
pear as  if  fixed  and  dead,  and  a  purging  cnfue,  in  which 
he  will  difcharge  a  foetid,  dark  coloured  matter  ;  when 
thefe  fymptoms  appear,  his  cafe  may  be  coiilidered  as 
defperate,  and  all  attempts  to  fave  him  will  be  in 
vain. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  when  his  fkin  feels  kindly,  his 
ears  and  feet  continue  of  a  moderate  warmth,  his  eyes 
look  brifk  and  lively,  his  nofe  continues  clear  and  dry, 
his  appetite  mends,  he  lays  down  with  eafe,  and  dungs 
and  ftales  regularly,  you  may  conclude  that  the  dan- 
ger is  over,  and  nothing  wanting  but  care  to  comjilcat 
the  cure. 

But  you  mufl:  be  very  attentive  to  hi";  feeding,  and 
not  fuffer  him  to  eat  too  much  ;  his  diet  fliould  be 
light  ;  a  fmall  quantity  only  given  him  at  one  time,  and 
increafed  by  degrees,  as  he  gathers  ftrength  ;  tor  horfes 
have  often  catched  great  furfeits,  and  relapfed 
into  their  former  difeafe,    merely  t+uough  over-feed- 

Sometimes  the  fever  will  be  brought  to  intermit,  or 
leave  the  creature  for  a  time.  If  this  fliould  happen, 
be  very  careful  as  foon  as  you  find  the  fit  is  over,  to  give 
him  an  ounce  of  Jefuit's  bark,  and  repeat  it  every  fix 
hours,  till  the  creature  has  taken  five  or  fix  ounces  :  if 
any  eruptions  or  fwellings,  they  fhouid  be  encouraged, 
as  they  are  good  fymptoms,  and  denote  a  termination 
of  the  diftemper,  and  that  no  more  medicines  are  ne- 
cefFary. 

In  the  years  1732,  and  1733,  a  terrible  epidemic 
fever  raged  among  the  horfes,  and  it  was  then  found  by- 
experience,  that  the  fimplelt  method  was  attended  with 
the  beft  -luccefs,  and  that  thofe  who  treated  the 
diftemper  in  the  following,  manner  we.e  rarely  difap- 
pointed. 

The  firfl  operation  was  to  bleed  largely,  to  the 
quantity  of  thice  quarts,  if  the  horfe  was  llrong  and 
full  of  flefh;  and  if  his  lungs  were  not  relieved 
by  it,  but  contiriued  ftuffed  and  loaded,' the  blced- 
ng  was  repeated,  and  a  rowel  put  in  the  cheft  or 
belly. 

Thefe  previous  operations  being  performed,  taVc 
care  to  dilute  the  blood,  bv  giving  the  creature  plenty 
of  water,  or  white  drink  :  and  let  his  meat  be  warm  bran 
maflics,  and  his  hay  i'prlnkled.  If  tlic  fever  fliould  in- 
crCafc,  which  may  be  known  by  the  fymptoms  above 
dcfcribcd,  give  him  an  ounce  of  nitre  thrice  a  day  in  his 
w.iter,  or  made  up  into  a  ball  wiili  honey-  Let  his  body 
be  kept  cool  and  open,  with  the  opening  diink,  given 
twice   or  thrice  a  week  ;  or  an  ounce  ot   fait  of  t.irtjr 
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may  be  given  every  day,  di(Tolvcd  in  his  water,  obfcrv- 
ing  to  omit  the  ni;rc.  Afti-r  a  week's  ircaimcnt  in  this 
manner,  tlie  cordial  ball  may  be  given  uni>e  or  twice  a- 
d..y,  and  wall.cd  di/wii  ■wiih  an  iniulion  of  liquoiue 
root  fwectcncii  with  honeys  to  wluch  maybe  ad'cii, 
■when  the  pill' gm  IS  tough,  oi' cough  dry  and  bulky,  a 
quarter  of  a  ]).nt  of  liiilced,  or  fallad  oil,  mixed  wilh  an 
eijual  quantity  ol  oxymci  of  fquiiis. 

Care  (huuld  be  t.iken  on  thefe  occafions  to  kee  )  the 
'■cad  and  tliroat  warmer  than  common,  as  (he  kernels 
')Out  the  latter  arcgencrally  Iwelied,  to  promote  a  free 
pcrlpiiaiion,  and  iiicrealc  thfc  ruimmg  at  the  noie, 
wliieh  has  the  fame  etfcct  in  a  hurfe  as  Ipming  in  the  hu- 
man fpeeies.  Bui  never  attempt  to  1\  ringc  ihe  nofe,  as 
fonic  too  <)t(e,i  do.  to  pronute  the  di:ciiaige  ;  lor  it  has 
quite  a  ci.n,  r>iry  eHecl.  and  will  lellcn  t..e  quantity  of 
matter  wh.iv^^ii  tiiould  be  increafed  as  much  as  poflible. 
The  checking  of  tliis  matter,  not  only  incieafes  the 
fever,  but  aUi^  rccalions  bad  Iwellings  in  the  parts  and 
glands,  in  and  near  the  iiead.  And  let  me  once  for  all 
remind  the  pr.itiitioncr,  that  all  fuch  difciiurgcs'are 
criiical,  and  thrown  ottby  nature  to  irec  lieifeil  tiom  the 
load  that  oppieiles  her,  ana  coDfequently  Ihouid  by  all 
means  be  pruiiio  ed. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  treating  on  fevers  in  horfes, 
luvs,  "  Fever  is  almoft  invariably  combined  wiili  ca 
tarrh  ; '  and  luch  is  the  analogy  between  them  in  their 
caufes,  etfefc'ts,  and  cure,  that  tiiey  might  not  very  im- 
propei  ly  be  efteemed  fynonymous,  witli  the  diflinCtion 
of  hot  and  cold  catarrh.  In  a  retropuifion  of  that  fine 
fluid  or  exhalation,  the  perlpirable  matter,  which  even 
thole  who  have  corrected  Sanc  roRius,  make  fo  con- 
liderable  m  quantity  ;  if  the  load  be  thrown  upon  the 
pituitary  membrane,  and  be  evacuated  by  the  utual  ca- 
tarrhal dilenarge,  the  diieafe  is  called  a  cold  ;  but  if  the 
obftru6ted  matter  remain  h.xed  upon  any  bowel,  it  may 
alTume  the  denomination  and  guife  of  fever,  or  perhaps 
of  fonie other  difeale. 

The  following  extrafl  on  the  theory  of  fever  is  from 
Dr.  Darwin. —  "  Simple  fevers  are  ot  two  kinds;  firlt, 
the  /ein's  irrilullva,  or  fever  with  Urong  pulle  ;<^  which 
conhft.s  of  a  previous  torpor  of  the  heart,  arioles,  and 
capillaries,  and  a  fucceeJing  orgafm  of  thofe  veffels. 
ijerondly,  the  f<hih  hiirriiut'iva,  or  fever  with  weak 
pulfe,  which  confills  ol  a  previous  torpor  of  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  capillaries;  and  ol  a  lucceeuing  orgalm  of 
the  capillaries,  the  torpor  of  the  heart  and  artciies  con- 
tinuing. But  as  the  frequency  ot  the  puHe  occurs,  both 
in  the  flate  of  torpor,  and  it;  that  of  oi  gafm  of  the  heart 
and  arteries ;  this  conilitutes  a  criterion  to  diilinguifli 
fever  from  otiier  diieafes,  which  are  owing  to  the 
torpor  ot  fome  pans  ot  the  fyllem,  as  parefis  and 
Lemicrania. 

"  C.mpoimd  Fever.  When  other  parts  of  the  fyftera 
fympatiiize  with  this  torpor  and  orgalm  of  the  cutaneous 
capiilanes,  and  of  ti'.e  licart  and  arteries;  the  fever  St 
becomes  more  complicated  and  dangerous  ;  and  this  in 
proportion  to  the  number  and  conlequence  of  fuclr  af- 
feiled  parts." 

The  fymptoms  ot  fever  in  horfes,  analogous  to  thofe 
in  our  own  fpecies,  arc  either  mild,  intermittant,  inf^am- 
matory,  or  hcttic  and  malignant ;  and  tlieic  is  an  equal  j 


analogv  in  the  clafs  of  medicines  indicated,  and  the  me- 
thod ot  cure.  Horfes,  Irom  the  nature  of  ihi-ii  feivict.s, 
and  tiie  feyerit  es  they  uniicrgo,  niuft  recellarily  be 
nixh  cspol'd  to  iebr;le  dilorders,  lon.e  ot  the  moll 
common  caufes  of  which  are,  excefs  of  exertion,  par- 
ticularly in  the  hot  fcaion  ;  plethora,  orfupcrabundance 
of  blood,  frimi  high  feeding  %nd  little  cxerrife  ,  in  ge- 
neral, any  obltrutled  humour  thrown  upon  the  circula- 
tion ;  the  inlpiraiion  of  malignant  air. 

We  rtier  thofe  who  defire  nuich  praflical  inft>rma- 
tion  upcm  this  difeafe  in  horfes  lo  Gibson,  Mho,  if  he 
has  not  treated  it  with  fcienufic  and  logical  precilion, 
has  done  that  which  is  of  inhnitely  greater  ufe  ;  he  iias 
deicribcd  the  various  fjiiiptoms  irom  his  ow'n  obieiva- 
tion,  and  given  a' very  rational  method  ofcuie  fVum  his 
own  pra£lice  :  from  him  ci.iefiy  have  all  our  minor 
•Tiuhors  derived  their  pathvdogy  and  prefcnptions  in  the 
ditierem  fpecies  of  fever,  winch  they  have  halhed  and 
feived  up  again,  in  that  which  each  uippofed  to  be  tiic 
moft  plaufible  form.  Bkackfn  is  Icine  and  miperfeA 
on  fever,  obvioufly  from  hafie  and  inattention  ;  but  his^ 
loofi;  remarks  deferve  to  be  read  over. 

Baktli-.t  is  tiic  mere  eetio  of  Gibson  ;  but  that  in- 
defatigable diligence,  which  is  Barti  et's  honourable 
feharatteiiilic,  is  ever  at  work  to  pick  and  cu!l  tiom  all 
quarters,  whatever  he  judges  may  De  uleful  to  h;s  rea- 
ders :— in  his  P'armucoicEin  Hil^piatiica.  Osmf.r,  mud 
beconfultediiiFpidemics  and  the  veterinary  prafiitioner 
even  it  cxpeiienced,  will  not  regret  the  imail  labour  of 
having  peruled  Dr.  Layakd. 

In  the  levers  of  horfes  which  feldom  retreat  by  cri- 
tical fweats,  no  additional  dotting  fliouldbe  uiedin  the- 
fl^ble,  nor  the  head  covered,  unlefs  for  the  particular 
ptirpofe  of  encouraging  a  critical  dflcharge  fiom  the 
noftrils.  The  liable  Ihould  not  be  kept  in  a  liifl'ng 
heat,  and  the  horfe  ought  to  be  walked  out  daily,  il  cir- 
cumflances  will  permit;  but  abroad,  he  ought  to  wear 
his  hood.  Gibson  allowed  cold  water  in  fevers,  and 
almoft  all  other  authors  have  implicitly  lidlowed  him  • 
but  fuch  practice  may  be  attended  with  extreme,  pro- 
bably inftant  danger.  Water  blood  waim,  or  wiute. 
w^atcr,  that  is^  fuch  as  has  had  a  little  bran,  or  oatmeal 
boiled  in  it,  mul>  furely  be  preferable  but  if  cold, 
waiec  muft  needs  be  alfowe^,  let  it  be  preyioufly 
boiled.  /  • 

'1  hofe  hot  aromatfe  drenches  of  the  common  farriers, 
with  whic-h  they  do  fo  much  mifchief .  in  level's,  have 
been  cenfured  ;  another  Caution  is.neceifarv  again  i  the 
common  groundlefs  apprelieiidon  of  htrrie-  iiaiAing 
themfelves,  by  the'.r  abftinence  during  fi.  kneis  ;  this  "is- 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  groc^ms,.  oji  g.<LiI  old  nurfcs, 
who,  when  we  are  ijebilitaied,  "  cram  us  till  our  "uts 
a"che»"  with  that, dcleclably. light,  nutritious  fubflance,- 
calvc'sfoot  jelly,,  coming  in  lor  their  full  Ihaie  of  the 
merit.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  f;e::eral  the  ap- 
petite ought  to  be  the  only  diioftor  in  t.i.s  caie  ;  and 
that  f'  •  -ivi  can  be  more  prcpo/terous  ti-an  to  force 
foliii  upon  a   Itomach  moit  probably  alieady 

overi.;  .'.:)  uuh  morbid  matter,  which  imxnig  witri  the 
new  acceliion,  will  cither  remain  an  inert  ii.digciled 
llercoraceous  mafs,  or  going  through  the  commoi*  pro- 
cefs  of  digeftion,  feud  au  unpureand  viiiaicd  chyie  into 
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the  blood,  to  aJd  new  force  and  virulence  to  the  difeafe. 
Should  the  horfc  have  failed  a  confiderable  time,  and  no 
indication  appear  of  returning  appetite,  his  ftrcngth 
will  be  beft  fupported  by  nutritious  clyfters,  which  may 
be  exhibited  feveral  times  in  the  day.  Locks  of  the 
beft  and  fweetcft  hay  fhould  be  offered  him,  as  the 
praftical  Gibson  well  obferves,  by  hand,  a  method  by 
which  moft  horfes  will  be  tempted  to  feed,  particularly 
if  the  food  be  tendered  by  a  favourite.  At  any  rate, 
foiid  corn  is  highly  improper  in  fevers,  unlefs  in  very 
fmali  quantities,  and  ground,  as  an  addition  to  the  mafli, 
and  even  that  is  mofl  befitting  the  decline  of  the  difcafe 
or  convalefcent  flate  :  the  common  diet  muft  be  hay, 
fcalded  bran,  or  pollard,  warm  frefli  grains. 

On  the  re-eilablifliment  of  health,  after  any  acute  dif- 
eafe,  it  will  be  found  of  material  confequence  to  guard 
againft  the  too  hidden  return  of  appetite  in  the  horfe  ; 
the  inordinate  indulgence  of  which  may  induce  furfeit, 
indigellion,  and  the  difagreeable  concomitants  of  an  ac- 
-ceflion  of  crude  and  unconcofted  humours.  Bring  him 
gradually  to  his  accuftomed  rations  of  folid  meat.  To 
counteradl  the  ill  effefts  of  any  morbid  relics  in  the 
conltitution,  a  dofe  or  two  of  purging  phyfic,  or  a  fhort 
alterative  courfe  may  be  expedient  ;  the  choice  in  which 
mnft  be  left,  in  all  cafes,  to  the  judgment  of  the  prafti- 
tioner,  who  is  referred  to  the  Chapter  on  Purgatives. 
On  the  contrary,  fliould  the  patient  be  left  by  the  dif- 
cafe in  a  weali  and  impoverlfhed  (late,  the  crafis  of  his 
blood  broken,  his  pulle  languid,  and  his  appetite  Imall, 
ihewing  in  his  whole  appearance  what  the  old  farriers 
called  "  leanncfs  and  miilikc  ;"  recourl'e  muft  he  had  to 
a  light  and  nourilhingdiet,  with  the  daily  afhftance  of  a 
cordial  ball,  in  this  cafe,  boiled  meat  has  very  fudden 
h^ppy  effeifls.  Boiled  barley,  or  other  corn.  Turnips 
and  oatmeal  boiled,  fome  of  the  liquor  being  infufed  in 
the  drink.  Boiled  rice  and  potatoes.  Baked  potatoes. 
Raw  carrots  and  lucern.  Mild  rhubarb  purge.  Mode- 
rate walking  exercife  on  dry  ground ;  for  frequently 
relapfe,  and  very  difagreeable  elfefts,  enfue  on  the  ex- 
pofuie  of  the  feet  and  legs  to  wet,  in  cafe  of  recent  reco- 
very from  fever. 

The  common  fymptoms  of  fever  in  the  horfc  are  ex- 
traordinary heat  and  drynefs  of  the  fl^in,  jaws  and 
tongue,  ftrong  breath,  pulfe  quicker  than  natural,  'or 
intermittent,  inflamed  eyes,  heaving  at  the  flanks,  and 
impeded  rcfpiration,  cars  and  the  lower  extremities  hot, 
reftlelTncfs  and  fickle  appetite,  either  to  meat  or  drink, 
fometimes  avidity  of  diink,  frequent  cafting  out  of 
dung-balls,  and  difficulty  of  llaling,  high  coloured  tur- 
bid urine.  Thefe  llgns  at  their  commencement  may  in- 
dicate nothing  more  tlwn  mild,  fimple  fever,  but  if  ne- 
glcfcted  in  the  common  way.  from  want  ol  obfervation, 
or  in  the  plea  of  neccflity,  the  difeafe  either  becomes  in- 
flammatory and  of  inftant  danger,  or  degenerates  into 
that  fpeciesof  fever  which  ulually  terminates  in  yellows 
or  jaimdice. 

Simple  fever,  taken  in  lime,  ordinarily  fubmits,  in 
three  days,  to  a  courlc  of  medicine  and  treatment  nearly 
fimilar  to  that  rccommeiidcil  in  a  flight  cafe  of  warm 
catarrh.  Bleed  agreeable  to  difcrction  as  to  quantity, 
give  a  drink  of  nitre,  cream  of  tartar  and  honey,  trom 
one  to  two  ounces  of  the  two  former,  each  a  like  quan- 


tity, in  three  pints  of  a  warm  decoflion,  or  Infufion  of 
any,  or  as  many  of  the  febrifugal  herbs  as  can  be  readily 
obtained,  twice  a  day  ;  plying  the  horfe  in  the  interim 
with  as  much  of  fuch  infufion  as  he  will  take  in  his 
water,  or  if  neceffary,  drenching  him  with  it.  The 
chief  of  thefe  herbs  are,  fcordium,  or  water  germandes, 
pennyroyal-,  balm,  fage,  fweet  fennel,  chamomile,  agri- 
mony, pellatory,  forrel,  mallows,  and  dandelion,  the 
whole  plant  with  the  roots  ;  which  laft  ftands  recom- 
mended by  Boyle  as  a  febrifuge.  .The  efficacy  of 
thefe  herbs,  in  this  cafe,  is  by  no  means  equivocal  or 
contemptible  ;  but  if  none  can  be  conveniently  obtained, 
ghe  the  medicine  in  gruel. 

If  inflammatory  fymptoms  fupcrvene,  with  violent 
pulfatlon,  and  throbbing  in  the  arteries,  fo  as  even  to  be 
vifible,  bleed  according  to  the  direftions  in  the  article 
on  Bleeding,  and  continue  the  ufe  of  the  lancet  at  inter- 
vals, whilft  the  inflammation  continues.  Give  the 
abtfve  medicine  in  an  increafed  dofe.  Suppofe,  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  nitre,  and  halt  an  ounce  cremor 
tartar,  to  two  ounces  and  half  nitre,  and  one  ounce  cre- 
mor  tartar  ;  according  to  the  fize  and  llrength  of  the 
horfe,  every  four  hours.  Back-rake,  and  give  firft  a 
common  clyfler ;  if  the  coflivenefs  continue,  with 
difficulty  of  Jtaling,  give  a  purgative  and  diuretic 
clyfter. 

The  following  neutral  mixture,  from  Bartlet,  mar 
alfo  be  made  trial  of,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  a  pint 
each  time.  RufTia  pearl-afhes,  one  ounce  ;  diftilled 
vinegar,  one  pint ;  Ipring  water,  two  pints  ;  honev, 
four  ounces.  Or,  at  one  period  each  day,  fubflitute  for 
the  nitre  drink,  the  following  :  Infufion  or  decofiion  of 
rue  and  chamomile,  rather  ftrong,  three  pints  ;  antimo- 
nial  wine,  one  ounce  ;  camphor  and  caftor,  each  one 
drachm ;  contrayerva  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce. 
Wafh  the  horle's  mouth  and  throat  with  white  water. 
It  is  with  horfes  which  are  high  fed,  and  have  been 
neglected  as  to  exercife  and  evacuations,  and  in  confe- 
quence full  of  rich  and  fpiritnous  biood,  that  the  difeafe 
attains  this  ardent  and  inflammatory  ftaie :  beiiiJ  nesj- 
letied,  it  terminates  fatally  in  a  very  flioit  period  ;  but 
the  early  application  of  the  method  jufl  recommended, 
feldom  fails  of  fucccfs,  becaule  patients  fubjedf  to  this 
exalted  fpecies  of  fever  are  generally  found  in  body,  and 
have  good  ftamina. 

SoLLEYSEL  noticcs  a  fever,  which  he  calls  a  Pal- 
pitdtir.u  of  the  Heart ;  the  diagnoflics,  violent  heaving  of 
the  flanks,  and  laborious  relpiration.  He  advifes  one 
remedy,  which  no  man  in  his  wits  will  adopt ;  namely, 
to  let  the  horfe  blood  in  the  neck-vein,  and  then  keep 
him  an  hour  Handing  up  to  the  neck  in  water.  It  is 
fometimes  the  forerunner  of  a  broken  wind,  or  in  a 
broken-winded  horfe,  the  fign  of  cxaccibation  of  the 
difeafe,  and  approach  to  its  worlt  llagc.  Bleediiio;s. 
Neutral  falts,  with  infufions  of  the  herbs  as  belore.  1  ar 
water. 

There  is  a  low,  inirritaiive  fever,  attended  with 
great  debility,  with  which  horfes  are  often  feixcd  very 
fuddcnly. 

Fever  may  arifc  from  eating  unwholefome  food, 
or  tlie  conilant  ufe  of  foul  water.  Mouldy  and  rot- 
ten   hay    and    gaibage,    muffy    corn    or    brnn,    foft 
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beans,  or  too  manv  even  of  the  beft  beans  ;  all  have 
n  tciidcHcv  to  produce  an  improper  and  Icveiilli 
blood. 

Contagious  Ftver  is  either  mild  or  peliilential,  accord- 
ing to  the  dcjjitc  ot  virulence  in  the  cxh  ilaiion  iufpiicd. 
In  the  firll  cale,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  ani- 
mals airec'k-d  have  all  received  the  contat;ion  from  one 
common  lonrce,  the  air;  and  not  from  intefiion  one  ol 
the  other,  the  contagious  material  not  being  fufficiently 
Jtrong  lor  that  end.  In  pelllleiuial  and  putrid  fevers, 
ulcers,  abfcelfcs,  or  buboes,  are  formed,  where  iVclh 
matter  is  generated,  capable  of  reproducing  infctlion. 
Dr.  Darwin  fuppofc%  "that  ihe  matter  ot  all  conta- 
gious difeafes,  whether  with  or  without  fever,  is  not  in- 
icvElious,  till  it  has  acquired  fomcihing  from  the  air, 
which  by  oxygenating  the  fecrctcd  inatter,  may  proba- 
bly produce  a  new  acid."  Perhaps  all  it  acquires  is, 
ctnitlion  lor  the  miafmata,  and  libcity  ot'  atliou, 
fince  the  moft  noxious  vapour  confined  is  perfc611y  im- 
potent. 

In  Epidemic,  or  Alalignant  Fever,  the  pulfe  is  feldom 
or  never  very  high,  as  perhaps  the  bare  impetus  of  the 
blood,  in  an  inflammatory  Hate,  would  itlelf  refill  the 
tendency  to  putrelaction,  at  leaft  for  a  time.  The  diag- 
noflics  are,  flow  fever,  with  languor  and  great  depref- 
fion,  irregularity  of  pulfe,  with  alternation  of  heat  and 
cold.  Lyes  dull  and  moift,  with  inoifture  and  louhiefs 
in  the  mouth,  faint  appetite,  with  feeble  motion  of  the 
jaws,  accompanied  with  an  unplealant  grating  of  the 
teeth.  lixcrcment  trequently  dropping  in  a  loofe  and 
rotten  ftate.  Staling  irregular,  fometimes  very  little 
and  with  difficulty;  at  others,  the  urine  pours  down 
fnddenlv  in  large  quantities,  pale,  without  fediment. 
Watchtulncfs  and  continual  landing.  Sometimes  a 
difchargc  of  a  brownilh  difagreeable  colour  iffues  from 
the  nolfrils,  but  in  (mall  quantity. 

The  cure  ufually  commences  with  bleeding,  but  it 
ought  to  be  in  a  moderate  quantity,  and  in  this  cafe 
does  not  always  require  repetition.  Should  the  hide  of 
the  horfe  feel  much  clung  together,  and  bound,  infert 
a  rowel  or  two.  Clyflers  as  belore,  according  to  the 
neceflity,  that  the  body  may  be  kept  properly  open  : 
Alfo  give  the  following  ball  twice  a  day,  and  at  conve- 
nient intervals,  a  few  pints  of  the  infufion  ol  heibs, 
acidulated  with  cremor  tartar.  Diaphoretic  antimonv, 
four  drachms  ;  camphor,  one  drachm  ;  myrrh  and 
Virginian  fnakc-root,  powdered,  each  two  drachms  ; 
make  the  ball  with  fyrup  of  faffron.  In  cale  of  hoarfe- 
nels,  rattling  in  the  throat,  or  cough,  more  blood  may 
be  drawn.  Watch  the  dilchargc  from  the  noflrils, 
which  may  be  critical,  and  encourage  it  with  warm 
clothing  upon  the  head  and  throat.  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  diaphoretic  antimony  is  prettv  nearly  the 
fame  thing  with  Ur.  James's  famous  powder,  and  the 
above  ball  and  treatinent  rarely  fails,  even  in  cafes  ol 
niiicb  apparent  danger  ;  but  for  the  farther  fatisfaction 
of  the  reader,  I  will  infert  certain  other  forms  in  the 
lame  intent.  Diaphoretic  antimony  being  a  ufeful 
fever  powder  and  alterat  for  cattle,  I  have  given  the 
receipt  lor  thofe  who  chufe  to  prepare  it  thenifelves, 
gnd  alfo  a  preparation  of  fimilar  intent,  mvich  recom- 
mended by  OsMER  ;  the  efficacy  and  fudden  good  effed 


oF  which  I  once  faw,  in  a  horfe  feizcd  wiih  a  kind  of 
influenza  fome  years  ago. 

Dlaphinlic  Jn/irmny.  ,Mix  powdered  antimony  with 
three  times  its  weight  ol  nitre,  and  gradually  put  the 
mals  into  a  crucible  juli  beginni.ng  to  glow  ;  then,  the 
mixfine  being  taken  from  the  fire,  let  it  be  puiificd  by 
wafliing  w^ith  water,  as  well  from  the  falts,  as  from  the 
grolfci  parts  Icfs  perieiRly  calcined. 

Tounefort's  Fever  Pcudr^r.  Hartlliorn  (liavings 
half  a  pound,  boil  in  Ipring  water  full  an  hour;  then 
place  them  in  a  di(h  belore  the  fire,  till  dry  enough  to 
powder.  Mix  them  with  an  equal  quantity  ot  anti- 
mony, both  in  powder;  put  the  mixture  in  an  un- 
glazed  earthen  pan  over  a  How  fire,  and  keep  it  flirring 
wiih  an  iron  fpatula  to  prevent  its  caking  toginhcr  ; 
when  it  ceafcs  to  fmoke,  the  procefs  is  finifhed,  and 
there  will  remain  an  a(h-coloured  powder.  If  dcfired 
more  white,  calcine  awhile  in  a  red-hot  crucible.  Dole 
from  one  to  two  drachms,  in  a  ball  with  honey  and 
liquorice  powder,  twice  a  day,  wafhed  down  with  a 
horn  or  two  of  dccoilion  of  fcordium,  or  the  infufion 
of  herbs,  or  gruel,  as  belore.  Nitre  in  about  double 
the  quantity  of  the  antimony,  may  be  deflagrated  in 
the  crucible  with  it  and  the  hartlliorn  ;  and  if  to  the 
powder  there  be  added  calcined  mercury,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  fcruple  ot  the  mercury  to  two  drachms,  a 
moil  potent  medicine  will  be  produced.  Keep  it  clofe 
flopped  up  in  a  glafs. 

Fever  Drink  from  Bartlet.  Contrayerva  and  fnake- 
root,  two  ounces  each ;  liquorice-root,  fliced,  one 
ounce;  faffron,  two  drachms;  intufe  in  two  quarts 
boiling  water,  clofe  covered,  two  hours  ;  ftrain  off, 
and  add  halt  a  pint  diftilled  vinegar  ;  tour  ounces  fpirit 
of  wine,  in  which  half  an  ounce  camphor  has  been 
dilfolved,  and  two  ounces  Venice  treacle;  dofe,  one 
pint,  every  four,  fix,  or  eight  hours.  In  cafe  of 
cough  and  forenefs  of  the  brealf ,  give  frequently  three 
ounces  cold  drawn  linfeed  oil,  fame  quantity  honey  ; 
one  ounce  fait  or  cream  of  tartar  in  an  infufion  of  rue 
and  chamomile. 

In  the  worft  fpccies  of  putrid  or  peJ}iknUal  fever  in 
horles,  the  diagnofiics  are  as  follow  : — Dimnefs,  with  a 
glazed  and  litclefs  appearance  in  the  eyes,  and  a  dif- 
chargc from  them  ;  running  at  both  the  nofe  and  mouth 
ot  a  brown  or  greenilh  colour,  and  foetid  fmcll,  wliich 
fticks  to  the  noltrils  ;  no  appetite,  particularly  to  drink  ; 
putrid  breath  ;  cxcciTive  debility,  fo  as  to  (tagger  when 
led  ;  trembling  ;  uneven  pulfe  ;  generally  low  ;  fkin 
fomi  times  hot,  then  fuddenly  cold  ;  fwelled  glands; 
tumours  to  be  felt  under  the  fkin  in  various,  parts  ; 
Iwellcd  joints  ;  diarrhsea,  or  fcouring  of  otFenfive  mat- 
ter dark  in  colour,  of  the  dil'chargeof  which  the  horfe 
teems  fcarce  fenfible. 

As  to  the  prognoflics,  pntrefaclion  fometimes  pro- 
ceeds fo  rapidly,  owing  perhaps  to  a  previous  depraved 
ftatc  of  the  humours,  that  medicine  Icems  to  make  no 
fenfible  effeft,  and  death  happens  in  a  day  or  two. 

F£\Ek  IN  Sheep.  This  difordcr  firfl  thews  itfell 
by  an  infl'ammation  in  the  eyes  and  mouth  ;  the  feet 
grow  hot  at  the  fame  time,  and  they  arc  uneafy  and 
rcfiiefs.  The  ufiial  caufos  of  this  diforderare  colil  and 
wet  feeding,  and,  when  the  whole  fiock  is  dilfempcred 
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together,  as  is  (bmetimes  the  cafe,  it  is  as  fatal  almoft 
as  the  rot. — Cure. 

They  mull  be  removed  to  a  piece  of  high  dry 
ground,  and'have  fhelter.  Thofe  that  are  ill  muft;  be 
firll  blooded  ;  alter  which  give  them  the  following  me- 
dicine : — ■ 

Diffolve  half  an  ounce  of  mithridate  in  a  pint  of 
warm  ale  ;  divide  this  into  two  dofes,  and  give  one  at 
wight,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  If  two  dofes  do 
not  produce  a  good  effeft,  add  ten  grains  of  powder  ot 
contrayerva  to  each  dofe  following,  and  in  general  two 
or  three  days  will  complete  the  cure. 

FEVER  IN  Asses:  the  following  is  confidered  an 
excellent  remedy  : — ■ 

Get  two  ounces  of  the  juice  of  parfley,  put  it  into  a 
glafs  of  white-wine  or  beer,  which  you  can  moft  con-  ' 
veniently   get,  diffolve   it  in  half  an  ounce  of   mithri- 
date; keep  him  warm,  bleed,  and  feed  him  with  good 
warm  maihes. 

FEVER  IN  Cattle.  A  fever  may  be  taken  in  the 
heat  of  fummer,  by  driving  or  hard  labour,  or  by 
drinking  cold  water  when  they  are  exceeding  hot,  and 
io  caufe  a  ftiaknig  on  thein  at  firft,  and  afterwards  pro- 
duce a  fever.  They  will  be  very  heavy  in  the  head, 
have  fwoln  eyes,  an  extreme  heat  in  their  bodies,  and 
their  hair  will  ftand  of  a  fweat  upon  their  backs. 

You  muft  cut  fome  grafs,  and  give  them  fome  lettice 
among  it,  to  cool  their  bodies,  and  the  next  morning 
let  ihcm  blood  in  the  neck  vein  ;  then  give  them  the 
juice  of  parfley  blended  with  gum-dragant,  annifeeds, 
the  powder  of  damalk-rofes,  and  put  it  into  a  quart  of 
ftrong  ale,  fweetening  it  with  honey  ;  then  blend  all 
together,  and  give  it  them  three  mornings  one  after 
another  milk  warm  :  keep  tliem  warm,  and  they  will 
mend  prcfently. 

Cattle  may  alfo  get  the  fever  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
fummer,  (if  the  beall  be  low  in  flefli)  by  drinking  cold 
AVdtcr,  ei'pecially  in  a  morning,  they  will  begin  to 
fhake  and  tremble ;  and,  if  they  catch  the  fever,  they 
will  tremble,  have  heavy  eyes,  and  groan  and  froth  at 
the  mouth. 

Firll  let  them  blood,  then  give  them  a  quart  of  ale, 
four  roots  of  plantane  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  beft 
London  treacle  ;  then  fprinkle  their  meat  with  water, 
and  ihey  will  recover. 

FIG  IN  Horses.  A  difeafe  that  takes  its  name 
from  a  wart  or  broad  piece  of  flelli,  growing  upon  the 
frufli  towards  the  heel,  refembling  a  fig  in  fliape. 

It  proceeds  from  fome  hurt  received  in  the  foot,  that 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  cured :  or  by  a  flub  or 
nail,  bone,  thorn,  or  ftoiie,  and  fometimcs  by  an  over- 
reach upon  the  heel  or  frufli. 

The  bcft  method  of  treating  them  all  is,  to  cut  them 
as  clean  away  as  pofllbie ;  and  if  any  part  is  left  be- 
liind,  which  was  not  eafy  to  come  at  with  the  knife, 
tfiuch  it  with  a  cauftic  ;  and  if  that  tails  to  dellroy  the 
Imall  remains,  fecurcabit  of  fubliinate  upon  it.  When 
the  root  is  lairly  cleared  away,  and  not  belore,  wa(h 
the  part  daily  wuUthe  following:— 

'1  akc  of  galls,  alum,  and  white  vitriol,  in  powder, 


each  two  ounces ;  boil  them  a  few  minutes  in  four  pints 
of  lime-water  ;  and,  when  cool  enough,  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor,  into  a  bottle,  for  ufe. 

If  any  of  the  root  remains,  it  will  grow,  and  the 
cure  is  asfar  off  as  before  it  was  begun. 

If,  in  cutting  thefe  excrefcences,  an  artery  fhould  be 
wounded,  or  a  protufe  bleeding  come  on,  a  dc  iTil  of 
lint  may  be  prelfed  over  the  orihce  of  the  bleeding 
veffels  ;  over  this  lay  other  pledjets  of  tow,  fecurc 
them  clofely,  and  in  fuch  a  quantity,  as  that  a  due 
preffure  on  the  pan  may  be  made  by  the  bandage  :  re- 
move the  dretlings  in  two  or  three  days,  but  not 
wholly  :  leave  the  doflil  of  lint  which  is  next  to  the 
wounded  velfels  to  digeft  away  ;  if  it  adheres  at  ail, 
cover  ituo  as  belore  with  pledgets,  iecured  as  at  the 
firll,  to  prevent  a  frefli  bleeding.  Alter  the  firft  re- 
moval of  the  dreffings,  continue  to  examine  and  drefs 
the  part  every  day. 

FIGGING,  i'^'f  Warrantry. 
FILA>fDERS,  a  difeafe  incident  to  hawks,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  forts ;  but  that  which  demands 
our  greateft  attention,  is  the  one  that  flicks  to  tf  e  reins. 
They  are  worms  as  fmall  as  a  thread,  and  about  an 
inch  long,  which  he  wrapt  up  in  a  thin  Ikin,  or  net, 
near  the  reins,  apart  from  either  gut  or  gorge. 

You  may  know  when  a  hawk  is  troabled  wi'h  the 
filanders  by  her  poverty,  by  her  ruffling  her  train,  by 
her  (training  the  fill  or  perch  with  her  pounces,  and 
laftly  by  croaking  in  the  night  when  the  filanders  prick 
her. 

This  malady  muft  be  remedied  betimes,  before  thefe 
worms  have  enlarged  themfelves,  from  their  proper 
itation  roving  elfewhere,  to  the  ruin  anddeltruftion  of 
the  hawk. 

They  muft  not  be  killed  as  other  w'ornis  are,  for  fear 
of  impodumes  from  their  corruption,  being  Incapable 
of  palling  away  with  the  hawks  inewt,  but  only  ftupify 
them,  that  they  may  be  ofTenfive.  but  feUlom,  which  is 
to  be  done  as  follows  : — 

Take  a  head  of  garlic,  peel  off  the  outermofl  rind, 
then  having  a  bodkin  heated  in  the  fire,  nwke  holes  in 
fome  cloves,  which  fteep  in  oil  for  three  days,  and  after 
this  give  her  one  of  tlie  cloves  down  her  throat,  and 
tor  forty  days  after  the  h landers  will  not  be  tioublefome 
to  her. 

Therefore  it  w^iil  be  the  prudence  of  the  falconer, 
when  feeing  the  hawk  poor  and  low,  to  give  her  once  a 
month  a  clove  of  this  garlic  by  way  of  preven- 
tion. 

Or,  boil  half  a  dozen  cloves. of  garlic  in  milk,  till 
they  are, tender,  then  take  them  out  and  dry  the  milk 
out  of  them,  and  afterwards  put  them  into  a  fpnonful 
of  the  beft  oil  of  olives  you  can  get,  and  when  the  hatl\ 
caft  in  the  morning  give  thefe  to  the  hawk  ;  feed  her  in 
two  hours  after,  and  jet  .that  he  warm  meat,  arid  not 
much  of  it,  and  keep  her  warm  that  day  for  fear  of 
taking  codd  ;  give  her  the  oil  with  the  garlic.  They 
mull  ilecp  all  night. 

FILLETS.  The  loins  of  a  horfe,  which  begin  at 
the  pJace  where  tile  hinder  part  of  the  faddle  rctU. 

FILLY.  A  term  among  horfe- dealers,  to  denote 
the  female  or  maic  colt. 
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FILM  WHITE    UPON    THE  EvE    01-  A  HOKRE,    ITliiy 

be  iL'iuovcd  b)-  litiiiig  up  the  eye-liti,  after  tlie  C)c  lias 
been  wiiOicd  with  \vine,  and  Uroaking  it  gently  with 
one's  thiiiTib,  with  wheat  flour:  alio  ccimmon  fait,  or 
lait  ol  lead,  beaten  tine  anil  put  into  the  e)e  is  proper 
to  confunie  a  film  ;  or  you  may  v.alh  tl:e  horfe's  eye 
with  vour  Ipittle  in  the  morning  tafting,  having  firfl 
put  a  li;tle  lalt  into  your  mouth  :  but  there  is  nothing 
lb  cff..i:tual  as  lal-ammoniac  beaten  and  put  into  the  eye, 
and  repeated  every  day  till  the  film  is  gone. 

I'IMASHING.  The  dunging  of  any  fort  of  wild 
beads. 

FIRE.  To  give  the  fire  to  a  horfe,  is  to  apply  the 
firing  iron  red  hot  to  fomc  preternatural  fwelling,  in 
order  to  diieiils  it;  which  is  oftentimes  done  by 
clapping  the  firing  iron  to  the  fkin  without  piercing 
through. 

We  give  fire  to  farcy  knots  by  running  a  pointed 
burning  irort  into  the  ulcer. 

We  likcwife  give  fire  for  wrenches  of  the  pafterns, 

FIRING"  IRON  is  a  piece  of  copper  or  iron  about 
n  foot  long,  one  end  of  which  is  made  fiat,  and  forged 
like  a  knife,  the  back  of  it  being  hall  an  inch  thick, 
and  the  tore  edge  about  five  or  fix  times  thinner. 

When  the  farrier  has  made  his  firing  iron  red  hot  in 
the  torge,  lie  applies  the  thinneit  part  to  the  horfe's 
(kin,  and  fo  gives  the  fire  to  tiie  hams,  or  fuch  places 
as  Hand  in  need  of  it. 

FISH.  As  to  the  qiiality  of  breeding  them,  it  is 
fcarce  to  be  found  out  by  any  certain  lymptom  ;  for 
iomc  very  promifing  ponds  do  not  always  prove  fer- 
viceable :  one  of  the  beft  indications  of  a  breeding 
pond  is,  when  there  is  good  quantity  ot  rufli  and  graz- 
ing about  it,  with  gravelly  fhoals,  fuch  as  horfc-ponds 
ufually  have  ;  fo  that  when  a  water  takes  thus  to  breed- 
ing, with  a  tew  milters  and  (pawners,  two  or  three  of 
each,  a  whole  country  may  be  (tocked  in  a  fliorl  time. 
Eels  and  perch  are  of  very  good  ufe  to  keep  down,  the 
Hock  of  fi(h  ;  tor  they  prey  inuch  upon  the  (pawn  and 
fry  of  bred  fifh,  and  will  probably  deftruy  the  luper- 
fluity  of  them.  As  for  pike,  perch,  tench,  roach,  Cjc. 
they  are  obferved  to  breed  in  almoff  any  waters,  and 
very  numeroully ;  only  eels  never  breed  in  (landing 
waters  that  are  wittiout  (prings;  and  in  fuch  are  neither  | 
found  nor  increafe,  but  by  putting  in ;  yet  where 
fpriiigs  are,  they  are  never  wanting,  though  not  put  in. 
And,  which  is  mol^  Itrange  ot  all,  no  perlon  ever  faw 
in  an  eel,  the  leaft  token  of  propagation,  eittier  by  milt 
or  fpawn  ;  (o  that  whether  they  breed  at  ail,  and  how 
they  are  produced,  are  queflions  equally  myllerious, 
and  never  as  yet  reiolved. 

For  the  method  of  feeding  fifh,  take  the  following 
remarks: — i.  lii  a  (lew,  thirty  or  forty  carps  maybe 
kept  up  from  OSi'^her  to  March,  without  feeding  ;  and 
by  fidiing  with  tramcls  or  flews  in  March,  uv  Ajjiil,  you 
may  take  from  \our  great  waters  to  recruit  tlie  Hews  ; 
but  you  rauft  not  fail  to  teed  all  (ummcr,  from  Mitrch 
to  O^rTsi/r  again,  as  conltantly  as  cooped  chickens  are 
fed,  and  it  will  turn  to  as  good  an  acrount. 

2.  The  care  of  feeding  is  bell  committed  to  a  butler 
or  gardener,  who  Ihould  be  always  at  hand,  becaufe 


the  conflfint  and  rogular  fcrving  of  the  fifir,  conduces 
very  much  to  their  well  eating  and  thriving, 

3.  Any  (ort  of  grain  boiled  is  good  to  feed  with, 
efj)ceially  peafe,  iind  malt  coarfe  ground;  the  grains 
after  brewing  while  frc(h  and  fwcet  arc  very  proper; 
but  one  buflie!  ot  mall  not  brewed  will  go  as  far  as  two 
of  grains  ;  chippings  of  bread,  and  fcraps  off'  a  table, 
(keped  in  tap  droppings  of  (Irong  beer  or  ale,  arc  ex- 
cellent food  for  car])  ;  of  tlicle  the  quantity  ot  two 
quarts  to  thirty  carp  every  day  is  futlicieni,  and  to  feed 
morning  and  evening,  is  better  than  once  a  day  only. 

4..  'Fhere  is  a  fort  of  food  for  fifh  that  may  be  called 
accidental,  and  is  no  lels  improving  than  the  bed  thai 
can  be  provided  ;  and  that  is,  when  the  ponds  happen 
to  recci\'e  the  wafh  of  commons,  where  many  Iheep 
have  padure,  the  water  isei^iched  by  the  foil,  and  will 
feed  a  much  greater  number  of  carp  than  it  otherwifc 
would  do  ;  and  farther,  the  dung  tliat  falU  from  cattle 
(landing  in  the  water  in  hot  weather,  is  alfo  a  very  great 
nourifliment  to  fifii. 

5.  More  particul.irly,  tlie  mod  proper  food  to  raife 
pike  to  an  extraoulinary  fatnefs,  is  eels,  and  without 
them  it  is  not  to  be  done  but  in  a  long  time  ;  otherwifc 
fmall  perches  are  the  beft  meat  you  can  give  them. 
Bream  put  into  a  pike-pond,  breed  exceedingly,  and 
are  fit  to  maintain  pikes,  that  will  take  care  they  (hall 
not  incicafe  over  much ;  the  numerous  fry  of  roaches 
and  rouds  which  come  from  the  greater  pools  into  the 
pikes  quarters,  will  likcwife  be  good  diet  for  ihem. 

6.  Pike  in  all  (treams,  and  carp  in  hungry  fpringing 
waters,  being  fed  at  certain  times,  will  coine  up  and 
take  their  meat  almoff  from  your  ha'nd  ;  and  it  is  a  di- 
verting objeft,  to  lee  the  greedinefs  and  (hiving  that 
will  be  among  them  for  the  good  bits,  with  the  boldnefj 
they  will  attain  to  by  conllant  and  regular  feeding. 

7.  The  mod  convenient  feeding  place  is  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  pond,  at  the  de])th  ot  about  half  a  yard  ; 
for  by  that  means  the  deeji  will  be  kept  clean  and  neat, 
as  it  were  a  parlour  to  retire. to  and  red  in  :  the  meat, 
thrown  into  the  water,  without  other  tvouble,  will  be 
picked  up  by  the  fifh,  and  nothing  (hall  be  loft;  yet 
there  are  (everal  ingenious  devices  for  giving  them  food,  . 
elpecially  peafe ;  as  a  fquare  board  let  down  with  the 
meat  upon  it  by  the  four  corners,  whence  a  dring 
comes,  made  fad  to  the  end  of  a  dick  like  a  fcale, 
which  may  be  readily  managed. 

8.  When  fifh  arc  fed  in  the  larger  pools  or  ponds, 
where  their  numbers  are  alfo  great,  iheie  will  be  fome 
expence  as  well  as  pains  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  are  taken 
out,  and  it  appears  how  they  are  thriven,  you  will  allow 
both  well  employed  ;  cither  malt.boilcd  or  trelh  grains 
IS  the  bed  food  in  this  cafe.  Thus  carp  may  be  fed  and 
raifed  like  capons,  and  tencfi  will  feed  as  well,  but 
perch  are  not  for  a  (lew  in  feeding  time. 

As  to  the  benefits  that  redound  from  the  keeping  of 
fidi,  bcfidcs  furnifliing  your  table,  oblighig  your  triends, 
and  railing  money,  your  land  will  be  vaitly  improved, 
fo  as  to  be  really  worth,  and  yield  more  this  way  than 
by  any  other  employment  whatloever :  for  fuppofe  it 
to  be  a  meadow  at  2I.  per  acre  :  four  acres  in  pond  will 
retulrn  you  every  year  a  ihoufand  fed  carp,  from  the 
Y  'I  '  leaft 
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leafl  fize  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long ;  befides 
pike,  perch,  tench,  and  other  fry  ;  the  carp  are  faleable, 
and  will  bring  6d.  gd.  and  perhaps  1 2d.  a  piece,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  25I.  which  is  61.  5s.  per  acre,  the  charge  ol 
carriage  only  to  be  deduiled. 

When  a  great  water  is  defigned  to  be  brought,  you 
take  the  firft  fpit  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  bank 
is  to  (land,  and  form  the  pan  of  the  pond.  Now  in 
cafe  you  convey  the  earth  taken  thence  to  feme  place 
where  it  may  be  eafily  removed  upon  your  tillage  land, 
let  it  lie  there  to  rot  the  fod,  and  there  is  not  a  better 
irianure  to  be  had,  being  alfo  more  than  pays  the  charge 
ol  digging  and  carrying  it  off. 

You  gain  the  making  of  ftews,  and  it  may  be  other 
ponds  tor  the  convenience  of  your  cattle,  all  at  one 
cxpencc ;  for  if  you  are  obhged  to  dig  clay  and  earth 
for  your  bank,  it  is  as  eafily  taken  where  it  does  this,  as 
otherwife. 

If  the  foil  about  the  waters  be  in  any  wife  moorifh, 
it  may  be  planted  with  oziers,  which  )ield  a  certain 
yearly  crop. 

The  feed  of  the  pond  when  laid  dry,  and  the  corn, 
;,  If.  eats,  which  you  may  have  upon  the  bottom,  though 
mere  mud,  is  very  conliderable. 

It  cattle  graze  near  your  great  pools,  they  will  de- 
light to  come  and  (land  in  the  water,  which  conduces 
much  to  the  thriving  of  your  beads,  as  well  as  to  the 
feeding  of  your  fifh  by  their  dunging,  as  has  been  already 
hinted  :  it  is  therefore  advifeable  to  have  ponds  in  cow 
paftures  and  grazing  grounds. 

As  to  the  lowing  of  oats  in  the  bottom  of  a  pond, 
take  care  to  dry  your  great  water  once  in  three,  or  at 
moft  four  years,  and  that  at  the  end  of  January,  or 
beginning  of  March  which  (if  the  year  do  not  prove 
very  unfeafonable)  will  be  time  enough.  After  Mi- 
chdclmai  following,  yoti  may  put  in  a  great  flock  of  fifh, 
and  thin  them  in  fucceeding  years,  as  the  feed  declines. 
See  Pond  Heads. 

Of  Fijh  Ponds,  Slews,   Isfr. 

As  to  the  moil  fcientific  method  of  making  fifh- 
ponds,  ftews,  isfc.  it  is  agreed  that  thole  grounds  are 
belt,  which  are  full  of  fprings  and  apt  to  be  moorifli : 
the  one  breeds  them  well,  and  the  other  preferves  them 
from  being  ftolen. 

The  fitudtion  of  the  pond  is  alfo  to  be  confideied, 
and  the  nature  of  the  currents  th<it  fall  into  it ;  like- 
wife  that  it  be  rctrefhed  w'itli  a  Httle  brook,  or  with 
rain-water  that  talis  from  the  adjacent  hilly  ground. 
Add,  that  thofe  ponds  which  receive  the  Hale  and  dung 
of  horfcs  breed  the  largefl  and  fatted  fillies 

In  making  the  pond,  obleive  that  the  head  be  at  the 
lowell  part  of  the  ground  ;  and  that  tiie  trench  of  the 
flood-gate,  or  fluicc,  have  a  good  fvvift  tall,  that  it  may 
not  be  long  in  empiying. 

If  the  pond  carry  \\\  feet  of  water,  it  is  enough  ;  but 
it  mull  be  eight  tcet  deep,  to  receive  the  tielhes  and 
rains,  that  fhould  fall  into  it. 

It  would  alfo  be  advantageous  to  have  Ihoals  on  the 
fides,  tor  the  fithcs  to  fun  tlKiiilclves  in,  and  lay  tticir 
fpawn  on  ;  befides  in  otiicr  places,  certain  holes,  hol- 


low banks,  fhelves,  roots  of  trees,  iflands,  y^-.  to  ferve 
as  their  retiring  places.  Confider  farther,  whether  your 
pond  be  a  breeder  :  if  fo,  never  expeft  any  large  carps 
trom  thence  ;  the  greatnefs  of  the  number  of  /pawn 
overftocking  the  pond. 

For  large  carps  a  ftore-pond  is  ever  accouiited  the 
bell :  and,  to  make  a  breeding-pond  become  a  (lore- 
pond,  fee  what  quantity  ot  carps  it  will  contain;  then 
put  in  all  milters,  or  all  fpawners,  whereby  in  a  little 
time  you  may  have  carps  that  are  both  large  and  ex- 
i  ceedingly  fat.  Tlius,  by  putting  in  one  fex,  there  is  an 
impofhbility  ot  the  increafe  of  them  ;  yet  the  roaches, 
notwithfianding  this  precaution,  will  multiply.  Referve 
fome  great  waters  for  the  head  quarters  of  the  fiflies, 
whence  you  may  take,  or  wherein  you  may  put,  any 
quantity  thereof.  And  be  fure  to  have  (lew^,  anH 
other  auxiliary  waters,  fo  as  you  may  convey  any  part 
of  the  (lock  from  one  to  the  other,  and  lofe  no  tune  in 
the  growth  of  the  fiihes,  but  employ  your  water,  as  you 
do  your  land,  to  the  bel^  advantage.  View  the  grounds, 
and  find  out  fome  tall  between  the  hills,  as  near  a  flat 
as  may  be,  fo  as  to  leave  a  proper  current  for  the  w^ter. 
If  there  be  any  difficulty  ot  judging  of  iuch,  take  an 
opportunity,  after  fome  fudden  rain,  or  breaking  up  of 
a  great  fnow  in  winter,  for  you  will  plainly  fee  waich 
way, the  ground  cads  ;  for  the  water  will  take  the  true 
tall,  and  run  accordingly. 

The  condition  of  the  place  mud  determine  the 
quantity  of  the  ground  to  be  covered  with  water.  For 
example,  I  may  purpofe  in  all  fiheen  acres  in  three 
ponds,  or  eight  acres  in  two,  and  not  lels  ;  and  thefe 
ponds  fhould  be  placed  one  above  another,  lo  as  the 
point  of  the  lower  may  almoll  reach  the  head  or  bank 
of  the  upper,  which  contrivance  is  no  lefs  beautiful  than 
advantageous. 

The  head,  or  bank,  which,  by  Hopping  the  current, 
is  to  raife  the  water,  and  fo  make  a  pond,  muflbe  built 
with  the  clay  and  earth  taken  out  of  the  p  .n,  or  hollow, 
dug  in  the  lowed  ground  above  the  bank  ;  the  (hape  of 
the  pan  to  be  half  an  ovai,  whereof  the  flac  to  come  to 
the  bank,  and  the  longer  diamctei"  to  run  Iquare 
from  it. 

For  two  large  ponds  of  three  or  four  acres  apiece, 
it  is  advifeable  to  have  four  flews,  each  two  rods  wide, 
and  th.ree  long.  The  ftews  are  ufually  in  gardens,  or 
near  the  hoiife,  to  be  more  handy  and  better  h  oked  to. 
I'he  method  of  making  them,  is  to  carry  the  bottom  in  a 
continual  decline  ,.  om  one  end,  with  a  mouth  to  tavour 
the  dr:iwmg  ihe  net. 

FISHING-FLIES,  arc  both  natural  and  artificial  ; 
the  natural  arc  almoft  innumerable,  of  wUich  I  ihall 
name  only  tlie  molt  principal,  viz.  th^  dun  fly,  the 
done  or  May-fly,  the  tawny-flv,  the  vine- fly,  the  ihell- 
fly,  the  cloudy  and  blackifh  fly,  die  dag  fly  ,  aifo  cater- 
pillars, canker-flies,  hcar-flies,  CJV.  all  which  appear 
either  fooiier  or  later,  according  as  the  ipring  proves 
toiMard  or  backward;  and  tbcle  tiies  arc  all  good  in 
their  (eiiun,  for  iuch  fiili  as  rile  at  the  fly. 

I  he  better  to  know  the  fly  'he  hlli  covets  motl, 
when  you  come  to  the  river  tide  iii  tuc  morning,  beat 
the  buthes  wi  h  your  rod,  and  take  up  as  many  vaiiouG 
forts  as  you  can,  and   make  a  trial  of    them,  and  by 
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that  means  you  will  find  vliich  fort  tlicy  bite  moft 
eagerly  at ;  t!u>u{;ii  thiv  will  romctimes  change  their 
flv,  but  this  is  only  w.nn  they  have  glutted  thcmfelves 
■with  mat  ft>!t  they  like  bell. 

1  here  are  two  wiys  of  filhing  vvith  thcfe  naturiil 
flies,  viz.  cither  on  the  iarlace  ot  tiie  water,  or  a  little 
underneath  it 

It  you  angle  tor  chevin,  roach,  or  dace,  move  not 
the  natural  t^\-  fwitih  when  you  fee  the  H.ii  make  at  it, 
but  rather  let  ii  glide  tn-ely  towards  liim  with  the 
flrcam  ;  but  if  it  be  ni  a  Ilia  ai.dUcw  water,  draw  the 
fly  flowly  tide-ways  by  hini,  and  this  wil;  caufe  hiin  to 
puriue  it  eagerly. 

As  lor  the  ariifcciat  fly  it  is  feldom  ufed  but  in  blufter- 
iiig  weaiher,  when  tne  waters  a.e  fo  difturbed  by  the 
wind,  that  a  natural  fly  cannot  well  be  feen,  nor  reft 
ijpon  them. 

Ihcre  are  twelve  forts  of  dubs  or  artificial  flies,  of 
•w.,icii  thefc  that  tdllow  are  the  principal : — 

I  hoi  Manii,  tlie  dun-fly;  made  of  dun  wool,  and 
thc'teatheis  of  the  partrilge's  wing  ;  oi-  the  body  made 
ot  black  wool  aid  tiic  feathers  of  a  bla  k  drake. 

£.  For  Apr-,,  the  lione-fly  ;  the  body  made  of  black 
wool,  a)^<:i  yellow  under  the  Wiiigs  and  tail. 

3.  Fur  the  beginning  of  May,  the  ruddy  fly ;  made 
of  red  wool,  a;  d  bound  about  with  black  filk,  with  the 
feacheis  of  a  black  capon  hanging  dangling  on  his  fides, 
next  his  tail. 

4.  ¥oc  June,  the  greenifli  fly;  the  body  made  of 
black  wool,  with  a  )cllow  lift  on  either  fide,  the  wings 
taken  oflf  tin.  wings  of  a  buzzard,  bound  with  black 
broken  hemp. 

5.  The  moonfh-fiy,  the  body  made  of  dufliifii  wool, 
and  the  W'ngs  of  the  bld<-ki(fi  mail  of  a  drake. 

6.  The  tawny-fly  good  till  the  middle  of  June  ;  the 
body  m^de  of  tawny  wool,  the  wings  made  contrary 
one  againit  the  other,  of  the  whiiifli  mail  of  a  white 
drake. 

7.  For  July,  tlie  wafp-fiy  ;  the  body  made  of  black 
w-ool,  caft  about  with  yelljw  filk,  and  the  wings  of 
drakes  leathers. 

8.  The  fleel-fly.  good  in  the  midi.'le  of  July;  the 
body  made  with  giecniih  wool,  caft  about  with  the  fea- 
thers of  a  peacock's  tail,  and  the  wings  made  of  thofe 
of  the  buzzard. 

9.  For  Auguji,  the  dralie-fly  ;  the  body  made  with 
black  wool  calr  about  with  black  fi.'c,  his  wings  of  the 
mail  ol  a  black  drake,  with  a  biack  head.  For  the 
dijfenht  kii  ds  of  Fipi,  and  Direcion:  hr  taking  them,  fee 
each  under  t  .!r  piopcr  Atl.cle  ;  iif/sr  Cakp-Fishi  vG /« 
Carp.  Ad  f-.r  Fly-Fishing  Jee  ihi  dffunut  Ai./iibi, 
Apiil,  Augull,  ijfc. 

Dirciiions  far  artifcicl  F'y-Fijhing. 

1.  Fifh  in  a  river  that  has  been  fomewhat  difturbed 
by  rain,  i.r  in  a  c Oiidy  day,  when  the  Wo^ers  are  moved 
by  a  penile  breeze  ;  if  the  win^s  be  gemle,  the  bcft 
aiig'ing  win  be  in  fw It  11  reams,  but  if  it  blo.vs  .ome- 
what  Uioiig,  but  iioc  10  but  that  you  niay  comeniently 
guard  your  tackle,  tlie  hlh  will  rife  in  plain  deeps. 


a.  Always  angle  with  a  Imall  flv  and  clear  wings,  in 
clear  ruers ;   but  ufe  larger  in  iniidr'y  places. 

3  Keep  at  as  good  diftancefi  )in  the  water- fide  as 
you  can,  and  fifh  down  the  ftream  ^^itn  the  fun  at  yotir 
face,  and  tmich  not  the  water  with  your  line. 

4.  VMicn  the  water  becomes  browniOi  alter  rain,  ufe 
an  orange-fly  ;  and  in  a  clear  day,  a  light  coloured  fly, 
and  a  dark  flv  for  dark  w  aters,  is'c. 

5.  Have  feveral  of  the  fame  of  every  fort  of  fly, 
differing  in  colour,  to  fuit  the  colours  of  feveral  waters 
and  weathers. 

6.  Let  the  fly  fall  firft  into  the  water,  and  nof  the 
line,  which  will  be  apt  to  fright  the  fifii. 

7.  Let  your  line  be  twice  the  length  of  your  rod, 
uniefs  the  river  be  encumbered  with  wood. 

8.  In  flow  rivers,  orftill  places,  caft  the  fly  over  crofs 
the  river,  and  let  it  fink  a  little  in  the  water,  and  draw 
it  gently  back  with  the  current. 

9.  Make  ufe  of  a  quick  eye  and  nimble  hand,  to 
ftrike  prefently  with  the  lifing  of  the  fifli,  left  he  fliould 
have  time  to  fpew  out  the  hook. 

Every  one  that  delights  in  fly-fiftiing,  ought  to  learn 
the  way  of  making  two  forts  of  artificial  flies,  the 
palmer,    ribbed  with   filver    or  gold,    and  the  May. 

In  making  of  the  palmer-fly,  you  muft  arm  your  line 
on  the  infide  of  the  hook,  and  cut  off  fo  much  of  a 
mallard's  feathers  to  make  the  wings. 

Th.-n  lay  the  outermoft  part  of  the  feather  next  the 
hook,  and  the  point  of  the  feather  towards  the 
(hank  of  the  hook,  whip  it  three  or  four  times  about 
the  hook  with  the  fame  filk  you  armed  your  hook,  and 
make  the  filk  faft. 

Take  the  hackle  of  the  neck  of  a  cock  or  capon, 
(but  a  plover's  top  is  beft)  and  take  off  one  fide  of  the 
featlier,  and  then  take  the  hackle,  filk,  or  gold  or  lilver 
thread,  and  make  all  ihefe  faft  at  the  bent  of  tin.-  .look, 
workinj;  them  up  to  the  wings,  fhifting  your  fi.igers 
every  turn  and  making  a  ftop,  then  the  gold  will  fall 
right,  whicl;  make  faft. 

After  this,  take  the  hook  betwixt  your  finger  and 
thumb,  in  the  left  baud,  and  with  a  needle  or  pin  part 
the  wings  in  two,  then  with  the  arming  filk  (havinir 
faftened  all  hitherto)  whip  it  abopt  as  it  lulls  acrols 
between  the  wings,  and  with  your  thumb  tuin  the 
point  of  the  feather  towaids  the  bent  of  the  hook,  then 
work  It  three  or  fojr  times  ;<hout  the  (hank,  and  faftcii 
if ;  and  view  the  prop  irtion  ior  ot'.ier  flics. 

If  you  make  the  grounos  of  h  jg's-wool,  fandy, 
black,  or  wirte,  or  bear's  wool,  or  of  a  red  bullock, 
work  thefe  s;  oaiids  on  a  waxed  filk,  and  arm  and  fet 
on  the  win.  '  us  bef  re  di  ecie;l. 

The  bod^  wt  the  May-fly  muft  be  wrought  with  forae 
of  thele  gioutids,  which  wili  be  admirably  well,  when 
;l)hed  wiui  black  hair  or  filk 

Uti.i  s  make  them  with  fandy  hog's  wool,  ribbed 
\  ith  bicck  filk,  and  win;^ed  with  a  mallard's  feather 
a».c<<r.  ing  to  the  anglei's  fancy. 

•  he  oak  fly  miiit  be  made  with  orange  tawny,  or 
ora.  ;e  colo  red  erewel,  and  black  for  the  body  •  and 
the  blown  Ol  the  maliaid's  feathers  for  the  wi;)gs. 
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Laftly,  there  is  another  fly,  the  body  of  which  is 
made  ot  the  llraui  oi  a  peacock's  leather. 

March  is  the  month  to  begin  to  angle  with  the  fly, 
but  if  the  weallier  prove  windy  or  cloudy,  there  are 
f'everal  forts  ot  palmers  tliat  arc  good  at  that  time:  the 
firft  is  a  black  palmer,  ribbed  with  filver;  the  fecond, 
a  black  palmer  with  an  orange  tawny  body  ;  tiiirdly,  a 
palmer  whofe  body  is  all  black;  Ir/flly,  there  is  a 'red 
palmer,  ribbed  with  gold,  and  a  red  hackle  mixed  with 
orange  crewel. 

Obferve,  that  the  lighteft  flies  are  for  cloudy  and 
dark  w  cather,  and  the  darkcll  for  "bilg^  and  light,  and 
the  reft  for  indifferent  feai'ons. 

Salmon-flies  (liould  be  made  with  their  wings  ftand- 
ing  one  behind  the  other,  whether  two  or  iour,  and  of 
the  gaudiell  colours  that  can  be,  for  he  delights  in 
fuch;  and  this  chiefly  in  the  wings,  which  niuil  be 
long  as  well  as  the  tail. 

You  are  to  note  that  there  are  twelve  kinds  of  artifi- 
cial made  flies  to  angle  with  upon  the  top  ot  the 
water.  Note  by  the  way,  that  the  titteft  i'eafon  of  ufing 
theie,  is  a  bluftering  windy  day,  when  the  waters  are  lo 
troubled  that  the  natural  fly  cannot  be  feen,  or  reft  upon 
them.  'I'he  firft  is  the  dun-fly  in  March,  the  body  is 
made  of  dun- wool,  the  wings  of  tl;e  partridge's  leathers. 
The  fecond  is  another  dun-fly,  the  body  of  black  wool, 
and  the  wings  made  of  the  black  drake's  feathers,  and 
of  the  feathers  under  his  tail.  The  third  is  the  ftone- 
fly  in  April,  the  body  is  made  of  black  wool  made 
yellow  under  the  wings,  and  under  the  rail,  andfo  made 
"with  the  wings  of  the  drake.  The  fourth  is  the  ruddy 
fly  in  the  bcgmningof  May,  the  body  made  of  red  wool 
■wrapt  about  with  black  lilk,  and  the  feathers  are  the 
vings  of  the  drake,  with  the  feathers  of  a  red  capon 
alfo,  which  hang  dangling  on  his  fides  next  to  the  tail. 
The  fifth  is  the  yellow  or  greenilh  fly,  in  May  likewife, 
the  body  made  ot  yellow  wool,  and  the  wings  n^^de 
of  the  red  cock's  hackle  or  tail.  The  fixth  is  the  black 
fly,  in  May  alfo,  the  body  made  of  black  w'ool,  and 
lapt  about  with  the  herle  ot  a  peacock's  tail ;  the  wings 
are  made  of  the  wings  ot  a  brown  capon,  with  his 
blue  feathers  in  his  head.  The  fevcnth  is  the  fad  yellow- 
fly  in  Juve,  the  body  is  made  ot  black  wool,  with  a 
yellow-  lilt  on  either  fide,  and  the  wings  taken  oiF  the 
wings  of  a  buzzard,  bound  with  black  braked  hemp. 
The  eighth  is  the  mooriih-fiy,  made  with  the  body  of 
dufkifli  wool,  and  the  wings  made-ot  tlie  blackifli  mail 
of  the  drake.  The  ninth  is  the  tawny-fly,  good  until 
the  middle  of  June,  the  body  made  of  tawny  wool,  the 
wings  made  contrary  one  againll  the  other,  made  ot  the 
whitiih  mail  of  the  wild  drake.  The  tenth  is  the  wal'p- 
fly  in  July,  the  body  made  of  black  wool,  lapt  about 
with  yellow  filk,  the  wings  made  of  the  feathers  ot  the 
drake  or  of  the  buzzard.  The  eleventh  is  the  (hcU-fly, 
good  in  Mill-July,  the  body-made  of  greenilh  wool, 
lapt  about  with  the  hcrle  of  a  peacock's  tail,  and  the 
wings  made  of  the  wings  of  a  buzzard.  The  twelfth 
■  IS  the  dark  drake-fly,  good  in  Auguft,  the  body  made 
with  black  wool,  lapt  about  with  black  lilk;  his  wings 
are  made  with  the  m<iil  of  zin-bag,  the  peacock's  fea- 
ther, and  grounds  of  luch  wool  and  'crewel  a.s  will 
iriake   tlic  grafsboppcr;    and  note,    that    ulually   the 


fm.ilk'ft  flies  are  llu!  bell;  alfo,  that  the  light  fly  does 
ufually  make  moft  fport  in  a  dark  day,  and  the  darked 
and  leaft  fly  in  a  bright  or  clear  day :  laftly,-that  you 
are  to  repair  upon  any  occalion  to  your  magazine-bag,  and 
vary  and  make  them  lighter  or  darker  according  to  your 
fancy  or  the  day. 

The  May-^y  may  be  found  in  and  about  that  month, 
near  to  the  river-lidc,  el'pecially  againft  rain  ;  the  oak- 
fly  on  the  butt  or  body  of  an  oak  or  afhj  from  the  be- 
ginning of  May  to  the  end  of  Augiiji ;  it  is  a  brownifli 
fly,  and  cafy  to  be  found,  and  ftands  ufually  with  his 
head  downwards  towards  the  root  of  the  tree;  the 
fmall  black-fly,  or  hawthorn-fly,  is  to  be  had  on  any 
hawthorn-bulh  after  the  leaves  are  off:  with  thefe*and 
a  fhort  line,  you  may  dapeor  dop,  and  alfo  with  a  grafs- 
hopper  behind  a  tree,  or  in  any  deep  hole,  {till  making 
it  to  move  on  the  top  of  the  water  as  if  it  were  alive, 
and  ftill  keeping  yourlelf  out  of  fight,  you  will  cer- 
tainly have  fport  if  there  be  trout. 

Mr.  Best  fays,  there  are  two  falmon  flies,  which 
are  the  principal  ones,  called  theDragonand  theKing's- 
fiflier,  about  two  inches  long,  which  may  be  made 
according  to  fancy,  but  of  the  moll  gaudy  feathers 
there  are,  efpecially  the  peacock's,  tor  the)-  will  rife 
at  any  thing  gaudy,  and,  where  they  are  plenty,  at 
trout  flics. 

There  are  likewife  two  moths,  great  killers  about 
twilight  in  a  ferene  evening,  and  the  humble-bee  a 
famous  chub-killer  any  time  of  the  day.  They  are 
dubbed  in  the  following  manner  :  the  brown  moth, 
the  wings  of  the  feather  of  a  brown  owl  ;  dubbed  with 
light  mohair,  with  a  dark  grizzle  cock's  hackle  for  the 
legs,  and  a  red  head.  The  white  moth,  dubbed  with 
the  white  ftrands  of  an  oflrich's  feather;  wings  of  the 
feather  of  a  white  pigeon's  wing  ;  a  white  hackle  for 
the  legs,  and  a  black  head. 

The  humble-bee;  dubbed  with  black  fpaniel's  fur; 
a  black  cock's  hackle  over  that ;  the  tag  ol  the  tail  to  be 
of  a  deep  orange  colour,  and  the  wings  ol  the  leather 
of  a  crow's  wing. 

Pafles  for  fifliing  are  varioufly  compounded,  almoft 
according  to  the  angler's  own  fancy  ;  but  there  fhould 
always  be  a  little  cotton  wool,  Ihavcd  lint,  or  flne 
flax,  to  keep  the  parts  together,  that  it  may  not  fall  off 
the  hook.  White  bread  and  honey  will  make  a  pro- 
per parte  for  carp  and  tench :  fine  white  bread  alone, 
with  a  little  water,  will  fcrve  tor  roach  and  dace  ;  and 
mutton  hiet,  and  loft  new  cheefe,  for  a  barbel.  Strong 
chcefe,  with  a  httle  buiter,  and  coloured  yellow  with 
latFron,  will  make  a  good  winter  palle  tor  a  chub. 

To  male  the  Palmer  ami  May-Fly. 

Ill  the  firll  place,  lay  all  the  materials  by  the  fideof 
you,  as  follow  :  half  a  yard  of  fine  round  even  filk- 
worm  gut ;  halt  a  yard  of  red  filk,  well  waxed  with 
wax  of  the  fame  colour  ;  a  hook  ;  a  needle  ;  foine 
iliands  off  an  ollrich's  feaiher,  and  a  fine  red  hackle; 
then  take  the  hook,  and  hold  it  f  v  the  bunt  between  ihrf 
lore-finger  anl  thumb  of  \  our  left  hand,  and  with  the 

{)oitit  and  beard   of  the  hi  ok  not  undrr  vour  fingers, 
)ut  nearly  parallel  with  tiic  tops  of  ihem;  afierwards 
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take  the  filk  and  hold  it  likewifc  about  the  middle  of  it 
•with  vour  nook,  one  pm  laying  along  the  inficie  of  it 
to  Vv''ir  left  hand,  llie  other  to  the  right ;  then  take  that 
rait  of  '.lie  li.k  Wi-Cti  i  es  towards  your  riijht  ham',  and, 
holding  that  part  towjids  your  leit  tight  along  the 
infide  of  the  liook,  whip  that  to  the  right  three  oi  foin- 
times  round  the  Ihank  oi  the  hook  t. -wards  the  right 
hand;  after  which  take  the  lilk-worm  gut,  and  lay 
cither  oi  its  ends  along  the  infide  of  the  Ihank  of  the 
hook,  till  It  come  near  the  bent  of  it;  then  hold  the 
hook,  lilk,  and  gut,  light  between  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  ol  your  left  hand,  and  afterwards  give  that  part 
of  the  filk  to  vour  right  hand  three  or  four  times  more 
over  botti  liook  and  gut  till  it  comes  near  the  end  of 
the  fhank,  and  make  a  loop  and  faftcn  it  tight;  then 
whip  it  neatly  again  over  both  filk  and  gut,  and  hook, 
till  It  comes  near  the  bent  of  the  hook,  alter  which 
make  another  loop,  and  laften  it  again  ;  then,  if  the 
gin  lliould  reach  further  than  the  bent  of  the  hook,  cut 
i:  off,  and  your  hook  will  be  whipped  on,  and  the  parts 
of  the  filk  hang  from  the  bent  oi  it. 

Hiving  proceeded  fo  far,  wax  the  longefl  end  oi  the 
filk  agam,  and  take  three  or  four  firands  of  an  oftrich's 
feati  eV;  and  holding  them  and  the  hook  as  in  the  firft 
pofition,  the  feathers  to  the  lett  hand,  and  the  roots  of 
them  in  the  bent  of  the  hook,  with  the  filk  that  you 
waxed  laft,  whip  them  three  or  iour  times  round;  make 
a  loop,  and  fallen  them  tight:  then  turning  the  flrands 
to  the  right  hand,  and  twilling  them  and  the  filk  to- 
gether with  the  fore-hnger  and  thumb  of  your  right- 
hand,  wind  them  round  ti.e  (hank  of  the  hook  till  you 
come  to  the  place  where  you  firft  faftened,  then  Inake 
a  loop,  and  fallen  them  again  ;  if  the  llrands  (liould  not 
be  long  enough  to  wind  as  far  as  is  neceflary  round  the 
fliank,  when  the  filk  gets  bare  you  mufi:  twift  others 
on  it.  Havhig  performed  this,  take  your  Iciifars,  and 
cut  the  body  of  the  palmer  into  an  oval  form,  that  is, 
fmall  at  the  bent  and  the  end  of  the  fhank,  but  full  in 
the  centre  ;  do  not  cut  too  much  of  the  dubbing  off. 
Now  both  the  ends  of  the  filk  are  feparated,  one  at  the 
bent,  another  at  the  end  of  the  fliank,  wax  them  both 
again  ;  then  take  the  hackle,  hold  the  fmall  end  of  it 
between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  »your  l^ft  hand, 
and  ftroke  the  fibres  of  it  with  thofe  of  your  right,  the 
contrary  way  from  which  theyare  formed  ;  hold  your 
hook  as  in  the  firft  pofition,  and  place  the  point  of  the 
hackle  in  its  bent,  with  that  fide  which  grows  neareft 
the  cock  upwards  ;  and  then  whip  it  tight  to  the  hook; 
.but  in  faflening  it,  tie  as  few  fibres  in  as  you  can  pof- 
fibly  avoid,:  the  hackle  being  fad,  take  it  by  the  great 
end,  and,  keeping  the  fide  neareft  the  cock  to  the  left 
hand,  begin  with  your  right  hand  to  wind  it  up  the 
ihank  upon  ihe  dubbing  ;  flopping  every  fecond  turn, 
and  holding  what  you  have  wound  light  w:th  your  left 
fingers,  whilft  wi'h  the  needle  you  pick  out  the  fibres 
you  yi'iW  unavoidably  take  in  ;  proceed  in  this  manner 
till  you  come  to  the  place  where  you  fir't  faftened,  and 
•where  an  end  of  the  iiik  is;  then  clip  jfF thofe  fibres 
of  the  hackle  which  you  held  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  clofe  to  iheftem;  and  hold  the  ftem  clofe  to 
the  hook  ;  alter  that  take  the  filk  in  your  li^ht  hand, 
and  whip  the  ftem  very  faft  to  the  hook  j  then  make  a 


loop,  atjd  faften  it  light :  take  your  penknife,  and,  if 
that  part  of  the  ftem  next  tlie  fliank  of  the  hock  is  as 
long  as  that  of  the  hook  which  is  bare,  pare  ii  fine, 
wax  your  filk,  and  bind. it  neatly  on  the  remaining 
bare  part  of  the  hook  ;  then  faften  the  filk  light,  and 
fpread  fome  ftioe-iraker's  wax  very  lightly  on  \our  fall 
binding  ;  after  that  clip  off  the  ends  of -the  remaining 
filk,  both  at  the  fhank  and  bent  of  the  hook,  and  all 
fibres  that  ftart  or  ftand  ill-conditioned,  and  the  whole 
is  completed.  This  is  called  the  palmer  fly,  or  plain 
hackle,  and  may,  inftcad  of  the  oftricli '9  feather  above- 
mentioned,  be  dubbed  with  black  fpaniel's  fur,  and  is  an 
excellent  killer.  1  here  are  three  mor«  palmers,  wiii-h 
arc  all  to  be  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  1  have  laid 
down,  only  with  different  articles,  which  ire  as  fol- 
low :  When  you  make  the  palmer-fly,  fuit  the  colour 
of  the  filk  to  the  hackle  you  dub  with  ;  a  dun  hackle 
requires  yellow  filk ;  a  black  hackle,  iky-blue  fiik  ;  a 
brown  or  red  hackle,  red  filk ;  when  you  make  flies 
that  are  not  ])alniers,  dub  with  filk  that  refembles  the 
colour  moft  predominant  in  the  fly  ;  and;  in  making 
your  flies,  rcnieinher  to  mix  bear's  hair  and  hog's  down 
with  y(iur  other  dubbing,  becaule  they  repel  the  water  ; 
make  your  flies  always  in  hot  fun-ftiiny  weathei-,  for 
your  waxed  filk  will  then  draw  kindly,  and  when  you 
take  the  dubbing  to  imiti'e  a  fly  always  wet  it,  anci 
then  you  will  be  perfeil  in  your  imitation  ;  for,  though 
the  dubbing  when  dry  may  fuit,  when  it  is  wet  it  may 
be  quite  another  colour.  Martern's  fur  is  the  beft 
yellow  you  can  ufe. 

Greiil  Palmer,  or  Hachle.  Dubbed  the  fame  as  the 
plain  hackle  with  the  fiiands  off  an  olhich's  feather,  or  a 
black  fpaniel's  fur,  and  warped  with  red  peacock's 
hackle  untrimmed,  that  is,  leaving  the  whole  length 
of  the  hackle  ftaring  out  (for  Jomerimes  the  fibres  oi  the 
hackle  are  to  be  Ihortened  all  over,  fometimes  barbed 
only  a  little,  and  I'ometimes  clofe  underneath)  leaving  the 
whole  length  of  fibres  on  the  top  or  back  of  the  fly, 
which  makes  if  Iwim  better,  and,  on  a  whirling  round 
water,  kills  great  filh. 

Go!dtn  Palmer,  or  Haclle.  The  fame  dubbing,  ribbed 
with  gold  twift,  and  a  red  hackle  over  all. 

Silver  Hackle.  Madewithablack  body  alfo,  filver  twift 
over  that,  and  a  red  hackle  over  all. 

The  variation  that  is  to  be  obi'erved  in  rnaking  the 
gold  and  filver  palmers,  is  this,  that,  when  you  whip 
the  end  of  the  hackle  to  the  bent  of  the  hook,  you  n:uft 
alfo  do  the  fame  to  the  gold  or  filver  twift,  and  firft  wind 
either  of  them  on  the  dubbing,  obferving  that  they  lie 
flat  on  it,  and  then  fallen  off;  afterwards  proceed  with 
the  hackle  as  tlire£led  :  or  you  may  wind  the  hackle  on 
the  dubbiiig  firft,  and  riblhe  body  witheither  of  tRetwifts 
afierwards. 

Thefe  are  the  ftandard  hackles  in  fly-filTjing,  and  are 
taken  any  month  in  the  year  from  nine  to  eleven  in  the 
morning,  and  from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
upon  any  water  ;  though  you  muft  have  different  fizes 
of  them,  and  dubbed  with  different  colours,  that  you 
may  always  be  able  to  fuit  either  a  clear  or  daik  •water, 
or  a  brght  or  cloudy  atmolphere  ;  obierving  mat  finall 
light-coloured  flies  are  for  clear  waters  and  flcies,  and 
the   larger   for  dark  and  cloudy  ones.      The  angler 
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fliouid  always  try  the  palmers  fiid:,  when  he  fillies 
in  a  river  that  he  is  unaccuftonicd  to;  even  in  that 
which  he  conftantly  ufcs,  without  he  knows  what  fly 
is  on  the  water, 'and  they  Ihould  not  be  changed  till  he 
docs. 

Salmon  Fishing. 
The  female  falmonis  diftinguifhed  from  the  malebe- 
caiifc  its  nofe  is  longer  and  more  hooked,  its  fcales  not  fo 
bright,  and  its  body  fpecklcd  over  with  dark  brown 
fpots  ;  its  belly  flatler,  and  its flefli  not  fo  red  ;  more  dry, 
and  lefs  delicious  to  the  tafte.  You  niuft  fi(h  lor  him 
as  for  a  trout,  with  a  worm,  fly,  or  minnow  ;  a  lob-worm 
is  an  excellent  bait  I'orhiin,  well  fcoured  in  mois,  which 
makes  it  tough,  clear,  and  lively.  When  you  have 
ftruck  him,  he  will  plunge  and  bounce  inthe  water  very 
much  ;  therefore  it  is  neceifary  to  have  a  (hong  rod, 
ringed  the  fame  as  a  trolling  rod,  and  a  winch  w-ith 
a  ilrong  line  on  it  forty  yards  long,  with  which  length, 
and  proper  playing  him,  you  may  kill  the  largefl  fized 
one.  He  has  not  a  eonllant  refidence  like  a  trout,  but 
removes  often,  and  you  fhould  always  angle  lor  him  as 
near  the  Ipring  head  as  poffible,  in  the  deepelt  and 
broadeft  parts  of  the  river,  near  the  ground.  Put  two 
large  lob-worms  on  at  a  time,  and  you  may  fifh  without 
a  float,  that  is,  with  a  running  line.  Let  one  yard  next  to 
your  hook  be  gimp,  and  your  hook  a  proper  fized  falmon 
hook. 

?7;f  Trout. 
The  trout  is  a  fine  frefh-water  fifli,  fpeckled  with  red 
and  yellow  ;  coming  in  and  going  out  of  feafon  with 
the  buck,  and  fpawning  in  the  cold  months  of  OSicher 
and  jVoi'^m&r,' whereas  all  other  fifhes  fpawn  in  the  hot 
fummer  months.  There  arc  feveral  fpecies  of  thisfifli, 
all  valued  very  much  :  hut  the  bell  are  the  red  and  yel- 
low :  and  of  thefe  the  female,  diftinguifhed  by  a  lefs 
head  and  deeper  body,  is  preferred  ;  by  the  largenefs  of 
their  backs  you  may  know  when  they  are  in  feafon, 
which  may  ferve  as  a  rule  for  all  other  filhes.  All  the 
winter  long  they  are  fick,  lean,  and  unwholefomc,  and 
.frequently  loufy.  As  the  fpring  advances,  defertingthe 
ilill  deep  waters,  they  repair  to  the  gravelly  ground, 
againlf  which  they  continue  to  rub,  till  they  have  got  rid 
of  their  lice,  which  are  a  kind  of  worm,  with  large 
heads  ;  from  that  tiirie  they  delight  to  be  in  lliarp 
ilreams,  and  fuch  as  are  ver\-  fwift ;  where  they  lie  in 
wait  for  minnows,  ylM'-flics,  &c.  The  latter  part  of 
Alay  they  are  in  the  highefl  perfeflion.  He  is  ulually 
caught  with  a  worm,  minnow,  or  fly,  either  natural  or 
artificial  ;  the  difl'erent  baits  for  him  are  the  earth-worm, 
dung-worm,  and  the  maggot,  or  gentle,  but  the  belt  arc 
the  lob-worm  and  brandling.  His  haunts  arc,  in  purl- 
iiig-bro(  ks,  running  very  fwiltly  over  chalk -lloncs, 
gravel,  &c.  He  is  oftcncr  taken  in  the  fule  ol  the 
ilream  than  in  it,  though  the  large  ones  are  often  caught 
in  the  dccpcft  part  of  it.  He  delights  to  Iheltcr  himfclf 
behind  large  floncs,  or  fmall  banks,  that  hang  over  the 
river,  and  which  the  (tream  runs  againlf  and  creates  a 
foam  ;  alfo  in  the  eddies  between  two  llreanis  ;  his  hold 
is  ulually  under  the  roots  of  trees,  and  in  hollow  banks 
in  the  deeped  parts  of  rivers.  When  you  angle  iur  him 
at  the  ground,  let  the  link  of  your  line,  next  the  hook, 
be  the  bed  lilk-worm  gut  you  can  provide  ;  and  have  a 


nice  elafllc  rod  which  will  enable  you  to  flrike  true, 
and  to  feel  him  when  he  bites.  Angle  for  him  with  a 
running  line,  and  begin  at  the  upper  part  of  theflream, 
carrying  your  line  with  an  upright  hand,  and  from  the 
hook,  leading  your  line  according  to  the  fwiitnefs  of  the 
ftreain.  11  you  bait  either  with  one  or  two  worms,  fol- 
low the  manner  of  baiting  with  them  which  I  have  laid 
down  in  the  rules,  and  jou  will  run  on  the  ground  with- 
out being  entangled. 

There  is  a  very  killing  method  likewifc  for  a  large 
trout :  make  a  pair  of  wings  of  the  feather  of  a  land- rail, 
and  point  out  your  hook  with  one  or  more  caddices  ;  the 
hook  flionld  be  btiflled,  that  is,  when  you  whip  on  your 
hook,  fallen  a  hog's  brifile  under  the  filk,  with  the  end 
flanding  out  about  a  ilraw's  breadth  at  the  head  of  the 
hook,  from  under  the  filk,  and  pointing  towards  the 
line,  by  which  means  the  head  of  the  caddice  will  be 
kept  clofe  to  the  wings  ;  angle  with  a  rod  about  five 
yards  long,  and  a  line  about  three  ;  calf  the  wings  and 
caddice  up  theflream,  which  drives  it  down  under  the 
water  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  hole  ;  then  draw  it 
up  the  ftreara  very  gently,  though  irregularly,  at  the  fame 
time  fliaking  your  rod,  and  in  a  tew  calls  you  will  be  fure 
to  hook  him,  if  there  is  one  in  the  hole.  You  may  an- 
gle the  fame  way  with  two  brandlings.  If  you  ufe  two 
caddices  with  the  wings,  run  your  hook  in  at  the  head  and 
out  at  the  neck  of  the  firfl,  and  quite  through  the  other 
from  head  to  tail. 

The  minnow  is  the  moff  excellent  of  all  baits  for  the 
trout :  when  you  fiflr  for  one,  choofe  the  whiteft,  and 
middle-fized  ones,  thefe  being  the  belt,  and  you  muft 
place  them  on  the  hook  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  being 
drawn  againft  the  ftream  he  may  turn  round.  The 
beft  way  of  baiting  with  a  minnow  is  this  ;  put  your 
hook  in  at  his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  gill,  drawing  it 
through  about  three  inches ;  then  put  the  hook  again 
into  his  mouth,  and  let  the  point  and  beard  come  out  at 
his  tail  ;  then  tie  the  hook  and  his  tail  about  with  a  fine 
white  thread,  and  let  the  body  of  the  minnow  be  alinoft 
ftrait  on  the  hook  ;  then  try  if  it  turns  well,  which  it 
cannot  do  too  faff.  Angle  with  the  point  of  your  rod 
down  the  flream,  draw  the  minnow  up  the  flream  by  lit- 
tle and  little,  near  the  top  of  the  water.  When  the 
trout  'izm  the  bait  he  \s\\\  come  mofi  fiercely  at  it,  but  be 
careful  not  to  Inatch  it  away,  which  at  firll  you  may  be 
apt  to  do  ;  and  never  flrike  till  he  has  turned  with  the 
bait.  In  this  way  of  angling,  a  ringed  rod  i.s  to  be  always 
ufed,  with  a  winch  for  your  line,  which  (hould  have  tw  o 
or  three  fwivcls  on  it  ;  by  which  means  the  minnow  will 
fpin  the  better. 

TJ^c  Gravling. 

The  haunts  of  the  grayling  are  nearly  the  fame  as  the 
trout  ;  and  in  fifhing  for  cither  of  them,  you  may  catch 
both.  They  fpawn  the  beginning  of  Afi'il^  when  tliey 
lie  nioffi)-  in  (harp  dreams;  in  Decemher  he  is  in  his 
prime,  at  whicii  time  his  head  and  gills  arc  blaekifli, 
and  his  belly  dark-grey,  (luddcd  with  black  fpots.  He 
bites  very  freely,  but  is  often  lolt  when  (fruck,  his 
mouth  being  very  tender.  Angle  for  hini  about 
mid- water,  he  being  much  more  apt  to  rife  than 
defccnd  ;  and  when  you  angle  for  him  alone  and  not. 
for  the  trout  alfo,  ufc  a  quill  float,  with  the  bait  abom 
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f  X  or  feven  inches  from  the  ground.  He  takes  brand- 
lings, gi!t-tails,  meadow-worms,  gentles,  &c.  but  the 
mod  excellent  bait  lor  him  in  Alunh  or  /ipril  is  the  tag- 
tail. 

7 he  Carp. 

Patience  is  highly  ncceiTar)'  tor  every  one  who  angles 
ivr  carp,  on  account  ot  their  fagacity  and  cunning; 
their  haunts  arc  in  the  deepeft  parts  of  ponds  and  rivers, 
and  in  the  latter  where  the  ftream  runs  low.  When 
fhe  weather  in  /Ipnl,  May,  June,  July,  and  Augujl,  is 
liot  and  fine,  you  cannut  be  loo  early  or  late  at  the  Iport. 
He  Icldoni  rclults  the  red-worm  in  /Ipril,  the  caddice 
\nAJay,  or  the  gralshopper  in  June,  juiv,  and  Augujl. 
You  muft  angle  for  him  with  a  (irong  rod  and  line;  a 
quill  float  and  flrong  gut  at  bottom  ;  the  hook  in  the 
medium  of  fii;e  ;  it  being  a  leather-mouthed  fifh,  he 
feldom  breaks  his  hold,  if  your  tackle  is  flrong,  and 
you  play  him  properly.  But  whenever  you  intend  to 
filh  tor  jiim  particularly,  and  in  good  earneft,  overnight 
lay  in  a  groutid  bait  of  garbage,  as  chicken's  guts, 
blood  mixed  with  cow-dung,  or  any  coarfe  parte  :  alfo 
ale-grains  and  blood  incorporated  with  clay,  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  you  throw  any  of  thefe  ground-baits  in,' 
plumb  the  ground  to  two  depths  (for  it  is  beft  to  angle 
tor  carps  with  two  rods)  one  about  mid-water,  the  other 
four  or  five  inches  Above  the  ground.  The  next  morn- 
ing lay  your  lines  in  very  cautioufly.  and  luccels  will  at- 
tend you.  Gentles  are  very  guod  bait  for  carp,  alfo  a 
parte  made  of  honey  and  bread ,  and  one  made  with  bread 
and  water  alone,  tiiidured  with  red  lead.  A  green-pea 
is  alfo  a  very  good  bait. 

y/if  Bream.     See  article  Bream. 
The  Pike. 

The  pike  likes  a  ftill,  (hady,  unfrequented  water,  and 
ufually  lies  amoiigil  or  near  weeds  ;  iuch  as  flags,  bul- 
rulhes,  candocks,  reeds,  or  in  the  green  fog  that  fome- 
times  covers  Handing  waters,  thoiigu  he  will  fometimes 
(hoot  out  into  the  clear  (I  ream.  He  is  fometimes  caught 
at  the  top,  and  iuthe  middle,  and  often,  elpecially  in  cold 
■weather,  at  the  boitom.  Pikes  are  called  jacks  till  they 
become  twenty-four  inches  long. 

The  bait  for  a  pike,  are  a  iraall  trout,  the  loach  and 
miller's  thumb,  the  head-end  of  an  eel,  with  the  f]<in 
taken  off  below  the  tins,  a  fmall  jack,  a  lob-worm,  and 
in  winter  the  fat  of  bacon.  And,  notwithftanding  what 
otheis  fay  againll  baiting  with  a  perch,  it  is  confi- 
dently aliened,  that  pikes  have  been  taken  with  a 
fmali  perch,  when  neither  a  roach  nor  a  bleak  would 
tempt  them. 

Ubletve  that  all  your  baits  for  pike  muft  be  as  frefli 
as  polfible.  Living  baits  you  may  take  with  you  in  a 
tin-kettle,  changing  the  water  ofien;  and  dead 
ones  Ihould  be  carried  in  fvefh  bran,  which  will 
dry  up  the  moiftiire  that  otherwife  would  affect  and  rot 
them. 

Obferve  that,  in  trolling,  the  head  of  the  bait-fifli 
muft  be  ar  the  bent  of  the  hook  :  whereas,  in  hthiiig  at 
the  In  ■; ,  the  hock  muft  come  out  at  or  near  his  tail. 
But  t;  L  ntial  ditference  between  thefe  two  metiu/ds 
is,  tl:;.  "I  iner  the  pike  is  always  fuftered  to  pouch 

or  Uvo  iit,  but  m  the  latter  you  die  to  llrikc  as 

foon  as  lie  ii^S  taken  it. 


The  rod'  for  trolling  fhoiild  be  abctrt  three  yards 
and  a  Imlf  long,  with  a  ring  at  the  top  for  the  line  to 
run  through  ;  you  may  fit  a  trolling  top  to  your  fly 
rod,  which  need  only  be  ftronger  than  the  common  fiy- 
top. 

Let  your  line  be  of  green  or  fky-colnured  filk,  fhirty 
yards  in  length,  which  will  make  it  necelTary  to  ufe  the 
winch,  with  a  fwivel  at  the  end. 

The  common  trolting-hook  for  a  living  bait  confirts 
of  two  large  hooks,  with  one  common  Ihank,  made  of 
one  piece  of  wire,  o!  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  placed  back  to  back,  fo  that  the  points  may  not 
ftand  in  a  right  line,  but  incline  fo  much  inwards  as  that 
thev  with  the  thank  may  form  an  angle  little  lefs  than 
equilateral.  At  the  top  of  the  thank  is  a  loop  lett  in  the 
bending  the  wire,  to  make  the  hook  double,  through 
which  is  put  a  ftrong  twifted  brafs  wire  ot  about  lix 
inches  long  :  and  to  this  is  looped  another  fuch  link, 
but  hot  to  loofe  that  the  hook  and  the  lower  link  may 
have  room  to  play  :  to  the  end  of  the  line  icx^zw  a  ftecl 
fw  ivcl. 

But  there  is  ,a  fort  of  trolling-hook  different  from  that 
already  defcribed,  and  to  wliich  it  is  thought  preferable, 
which  will  require  another  management  ;  this  is  no 
more  than  two  fingle  hooks  tied  back  to  back  with  a 
ttrong  piece  of  gimp  between  the  flianks  ;  in  the  whip- 
ping the  hooks  and  the  gimp  together,  make  a  fmall 
loop,  and  take  into  it  two  links  of  chain  of  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  diameter;  and  into  the  lower  link, 
by  means  of  a  fmall  flaple  of  wire,  fallen  by  the  greater 
end,  a  bit  of  lead  of  a  conical  figuie,  and  fomewhat 
fliarp  at  the  point.  Thefe  hooks  are  to  be  had  at  any 
filhing-tacklc  Ihops  ready  fitted  up. 

1  his  latter  kind  of  hook  is  to  be  thus  ordered, 
viz.  put  the  lead  into  the  mouth  of  the  bait-tilh, 
and  few  it  up,  the  tith  will  live  fome  time  ;  and, 
though  the  weight  of  the  lead  will  keep  his .  head 
down,  he  will  Iwiin  with  near  the  fame  cafe  as  if  at 
liberty. 

But  if  you  troll  with  a  dead-bait,  as  fimcdo,  for  a 
reafon  which  the  angler  will  be  glad  to  know,  viz.  that 
a  living  bait  makes  too  great  a  Haughter  among  the  filh, 
do  it  with  a  hook,  of  yvhich  the  ioljowmg  contains  a 
defcripiion. 

Let  the  thank  be  about  fix  inches  long,  and  leaded 
from  the  middle  as  far  as  the  bent  of  the  hook,  to  which 
a  piece  of  very  ilronggimp  muft  be  ladened  by  a  ftaplc, 
and  two  links  of  clwin  ;  th.e  thank  mull  be  barbed  like 
a  dart,  and  the  lead  a  quarter  of  an  inth  fquare  ,  the 
barb  of  the  fliank  muft  fland  like  the  fluke  of  an  anchor, 
which  IS  placer!  in  a  contrary  due^tion  to  that  of  the 
ftock.  Let  the  gimp  be  about  a  foot  !ong,  and  to  ri^c 
end  thereof  fix  a  Iwivel  :  to  bait  it,  th.rult  the  barb  of 
the  thank  into  the  mouth  of  the  bait-fifli,  and  bring  it 
out  at  the  fide  near  the  tail :  when  the  barb  is  thus 
brought  through,  it  cannot  return,  and  the  fifli  wi,l  he 
perfectly  ftraight,  a  circumlfnnce  that  renders  the  trouble 
of  tying  i!;e  tail  unnecelfary. 

There  is  yet  another  fort  of  trolling-h:Ook,  which  is, 

indeed,  no  (  tlier  than  what  molt  writers  on  this  fubjeft 

have  mentioned  ;    whereas  the  others,  here  delcribtd, 

are  late  improvements  :  and  this  is  a  hook  either  tingle 
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or  double,  witli  a  lonj^  (liank,  leaded  about  three  inches 
iip  the  w'ne  with.  :i  piece  ot  lead  about  a  qusner  of  an 
inch  iquare  at  the  greater  or  lower  end  ;  fix  to  the  fliank 
an  armed  wire  about  eight. inches  lon^^  :  to  bait  this 
hook  thruft  \our  wire  into  the  mouth  of  the  fiih,  quite 
through  bis  belly,  and  out  at  his  tail,  placing  the  wire  fo 
as  that  the  point  ot  the  hook  may  be  even  with  the  belly 
of  the  b.iit  fifli,  and  then  tie  the  tail  of  the  fifli  with  Ihong 
threadto  the  wire:  iomcfaften  it  with  a  needle  and  thread, 
which  is  a  neat  wa)'. 

Both  with  the  troll  and  at  the  fnap,  cut  away  one  of 
the  fins  of  the  bait-fifli  clole  at  the  gills,  and  another  be- 
hind the  vent  on  the  contrary  lide,  which  will  mal;e  it 
play  the:  better. 

'I'he  bait  being  thus  fixed,  is  to  be  thrown  in,  and 
kept  in  conflant  motion  in  the  water,  fometimcs  fufFered 
to  (ink,  then  gradually  raifcd  ;  now  drawn  with  the 
itream,  and  then  againft  it,  fo  as  to  counterfeit  tiic  mo- 
tion of  a  fmall  fifli  m  fwimnynig.  If  a  pike  is  near,  he 
inifiakcs  i  he  bait  for  a  living  fifli,  feizcs  it  with  prodigious 
greedincfs,  goes  otf  with  it  to  his  hold,  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  pouches  it.  When  he  has  thus  fwallowed  the 
bait  you  will  fee  the  line  move,  which  is  the  fignal  for 
firiking  him  ;  do  this  with  hvo  llrorg  jerks,  and  then 
play  him. 

1  he  other  way  of  taking  tlitin,  that  is,  with  the  fnap, 
is  thus  ; 

Let  the  rod  be  twelve  leet  long,  very  ftrong  and  taper, 
with  a  Itrong  loop  at  top  to  iailen  your  line  to  ;  your  line 
niuft  be  about  a  foot  ihortcr  than  the  rod,  and  much 
Ifronger  than  the  trolling  line. 

And  heie  it  may  not  be  improperly  obferved,  that 
there  are  two  ways  of  fnappiiig,  viz.  with  the  live  and 
with  the  dead  fnap. 

'  For  the  li\e  fnap  there  is  no  kind  of  hook  fo  proper 
as  the  double-fpriiig  hook.  To  hait  it,  nothing  more 
is'neccffary  than  to  hang  the  bait-filh  faft  by  the  back- 
fin  to  the  middle-hook,  whcie  he  will  live  a  long 
time. 

Of  hooks  for  the  dead-1'nap  there  are  many  kinds. 
The  plate  is  a  reprefentation  of  one,  which,  after 
repeated  trials,  has  been  found  to  excel  all  ctjiers 
hitherto  known;  the  delcription  and  ufe  of  it  is  as 
follows,  ^iz.  Whip  two  liooks,  of  about  three-eighihs 
of  an  inch  in  the  bent,  to  a  piece  of  gimp  in  the  maimer 
diredled  for  the  trolling- hook.  Then  take  a  piece  of 
lead  of  lire  (atne  fi/c  and  hgme  as  direiied  for  the  trol- 
ling-ho('k  ab  )ve-ineutioned,  and  drill  a  hole  through  it 
from  c\u\  to  end  ;  to  bait  it,  take  a  long  needle,  or  wire  ; 
enter  it  in  at  the  fide,  about  hall  an  inch  above  the  tail, 
and  with  it  pals  the  gimp  between  the  ribs  and  (kin  of 
the  filh,  bring  it  out  at  its  mouth  ;  then  put  the  lead  over 
the  gimp,  draw  it  down  into  the  filh's  throat  and  prcfs  his 
mouth  clofe,  and  then,  having  a  iwivel  to  j'ourhne,  hang 
on  the  gimp. 

In  throwing  the  bait  obferve  the  rules  given  for  tiol- 
ling  ;  but  remember,  that,  the  more  \ou  keep  it  in  mo- 
tion, the  nearer  it  refcmbles  a  living  fifli. 

Wlien  you  have  a  bite,  If  like  immediately  the  con- 
trary wa)'  to  that  whicii  the  head  of  the  pike  lies,  or  to 
which  he  goes  witfi  the  bait ;  if  you  cannot  find  which 
way  his  head  lies,   ftrihe  upright  with  two  fiuart   jerks, 


retiring  backwards  as  faft  as  you  can,  till  you  have 
brought  him  to  a  landing  place,  and  then  do  as  before 
directed. 

As  the  pike  fpawns  in  March,  and  befoie  that  montlv 
rivers  are  feldoni  in  order  for  filhing,  it  will  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  begin  trolling  till  April ;  alter  that,  the 
weeds  will  be  apt  to  be  troublefonie.  But  the  prime 
month  in  the  }car  fortioUirig  is  October,  when  the  pikes 
are  fattened  by  their  futnmer's  feed,  the  weeds  aie  rotted, 
and  by  the  falling  of  the  waters  the  harbours  of  the  fiili 
are  eafily  found. 

Choofe  to  troll  iti  clear,  and  not  muddy,  water, 
and  in  windy  weather,  if  the  wind  be. not  eafierly. 

Some  ufe  in  trolling  and  fnapping  two  or  inore  f«  ivels 
to  their  line,  by  means  whereof  th.e  tvvifting  of  the  line 
is  prevented,  the  bait  pla)  s  more  freelv,  and,  though" 
dead,  is  made  to  appear  as  it  alive;  which,  in  rivers,  is 
doubtlefs  an  excellent  way  :  but  thole  who  can  like  to 
fifli  in  ponds  or  flill  waters,  will  find  verv  little  occalion 
for  more  than  one. 

The  pike  is  alio  to  be  caught  with  a  minnow,  for  which 
method  take  the  following  direttions  : 

Get  a  fingle  hook,  (lender,  and  long  in  the  fliank  ; 
let  it  refcmble  the  fliape  of  a  Ihepherd's  crook  ^  put  lead 
upon  it,  as  thick  near  the  bent  as  will  go  into  the  min- 
now's mouth  ;  place  the  point  of  the  hook  direfctly  up 
the  face  of  the  fi(h  ;  let  the  rod  be  as  long  as  you  can 
handfomcly  manage,  with  a  line  of  the  fame  length, 
call  up  and  down,  and  manage  it  aswhen  you  troll  with 
any  other  bait  :  if  whan  the  pike  has  tiJien  your  bait, 
he  runs  to  the  end  of  the  line  before  he  hath  gorged 
it,  do  not  ffrike,  but  hold  flill  only,  and  he  uill 
return  ^ack  and  fwallow  it ;  but,  if  you  ufe  that  bait 
with  a  troll,  1  rather  prefer  it  before  any  bait  that  1 
know. 

In  landing  a  pike  great  caution  is  ncceffary,  for  his 
bite  iseflecmed  venomous  :  the  beft  and  fafelt  hold  you 
can  take  of  him  is  by  the  head,  in  doing  which,  place 
your  thumb  and  finger  in  his  eyes. 

If  you  go  any  great  dillance  from  home,  you  will 
find  it  neccfiary  to  carry  with  you  many  more  things 
than  are  here  enumerated,  moft  of  which  may  be  very 
well  contained  in  a  wicker  pannier  of  about  tw  elve  inches 
wide,  and  eight  high,  and  put  into  a  hawking  bag.  The 
following  is  a  lift  of  the  moil  matciial  ingredients  :  a  rod 
with  a  (pare  top,  lines  coiled  up,  and  neatly  laid  round 
in  fiat  boxes  ;  fpare  links,  fingle  hairs,  waxed  thread, 
and  lilk  ;  plummets  ot  various  iizes,  floats  ot  all  kinds, 
and  fpare  caps  :  worm- bags  and  a  gentle-box,  hooks  of 
all  fizes,  fome  whipped  to  fingle  baits  ;  (hot,  flioc- 
maker's  wax,  in  a  very  fmall  gallipot  covered  with  a 
bit  of  leather  ;  a  clearing  ring,  tied  to  about  fix  yards  of 
ftrong  cord,  the  ufe  of  this  is  to  difengage  your  hook 
when  it  has  caught  a  weed,  &.c.  in  which  cafe  take  olF 
the  butt  of  your  rod  and  flip  the  ring  over  the  remaining 
joints,  and,  holding  it  bv  the  cord,  let  it  gently  fall;  a 
landing  net,  the  Iwop  whereof  iriuft  be  of  iron,  and 
made  v\itli  joints  to  to'id,  and  a  focket  to  hold  a  ftatf. 
Take  with  you  alf  >  (ucli  baits  as  you  intend  to  ufe. 
That  you  may  keep  your  fidi  alive,  be  provided  with  a 
fm;ill  lioop-nct  to  draw  clofe  to  tlie  top,  and  never  be 
without  a  fharp  knile  and  a  pair  ot  Iciliars;  And  it  you 

mean 
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frennto  ufc  the  artificial  fly,  have  always  your  fly-hook 

with  \  ou. 

And,  for  the  more  convenient  keeping  and  c.irriagf 
of  line?,  links,  fuiglc  h.iirs.  &e.  take  a  piece  ol  p.ircli- 
ncni  or  vclitim,  fcvcn  inches  bv  ten  ;  on  the  longer 
fides  fct  off  four  inches,  and  tiien  fold  it  crols-ways,  fo 
as  to  leave  a  flip  of  two  inches,  or  thereabout ;  then 
take  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  parchment,  of  feven  inches 
by  lour,  put  them  into  the  parchment  or  vellum,  fo 
folded,  and  few  up  the  cnls  ;  then  cut  the  flap  round- 
inc[,  and  fold  it  down  like  a  pocket-book  ;  laltly,  you 
may,  it  you  pleafe,  bind  the  ends  and  round  the  flap 
with  red  tape. 

And  having  fcveral  of  thefe  cafes,  you  mav  fill  them 
wit!)  lines,  itc.  proper  for  cvcrv  knul  ol  Hlhing;  always 
reniemhering  to  put  mto  each  of  them  a  gorger,  or  fmall 
piece  of  caiiCi  ol  Ave  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide,  with  a  notch  at  each  end  ;  with  this,  when  a 
fllh  has  g  rgcd  your  hook,  you  may,  by  putting  it  down 
his  throat  till  you  feel  the  hook,  and  holding  the  line 
tight  w:iile  \iM  prcfs  it  down,  eafily  difengnge  it. 

And  it  you  Ihould  chance  to  break  your  top,  or  any 
Other  part  of  your  rod,  take  the  following  directions 
for  memliiig  it : — Cut  ttie  two  broken  ends  with  a  long 
flopc,  fo  that  they  may  (it  neatly  together  ;  then  fpread 
fome  wax  very  thin  on  each  flope,  and,  with  waxed- 
thread,  or  (ilk,  according  as  the  fize  of  the  broken  part 
requires,  bind  tliem  very  neatly  together  :  to  iailen  off, 
lav  the  fore-finger  of  your  left  hand  over  the  binding, 
and  wih  your  light,  make  lour  turns  of  the  thread  over 
it :  then  pafs  the  end  of  )»our  thread  between  the  under- 
fide  of  your  finger  and  rod,  and  draw  your  finger 
away;  la^ly,  with  the  fore- finger  and  thumb  of  your 
right  hjiid,  take  hold  ol  the  firft  of  the  turns,  and, 
gathering  as  much  of  it  as  you  can,  bind  on  till  the 
three  remaining  tuins  are  wound  off,  and  then  take 
hold  of  the  end,  whicii  you  had  before  put  through,  and 
then  draw  dole. 

For  wtiipping  on  a  hook  take  the  following  dire£lions  ; 
place  the  hook  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of 
your  left  hand,  and,  with  )oi.!r  right,  give  the  waxed- 
filk  three  or  four  turns  round  the  (hank  of  the  hook  : 
then  lay  the  tiv:  of  thi-  hair  on  the  ;nfide  of  the  Ihank, 
and,  with  your  right  hand  whip  down ;  when  you  are 
about  tour  turns  ofl-"  the  bent  of  the  hook,  take  the  fhank 
between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  your  hand,  and 
place  tlie  end  of  the  filk  clofe  by  it,  holding  them  both 
tight,  and  leaving  the  end  to  hang  down,  then  draw  the 
other  part  ol  the  filk  into  a  la'ge  loop  and,  with  your 
right  hand  nirning  backwards,  coniiiiue  the  whipping 
for  four  turns,  and  draw  the  end  of  the  filk,  which  has 
hung  down  under  the  root  oi  your  left  thumb,  clofe,  and 
twill  it  olf. 

To  tie  a  water-knot,  lay  the  end  of  one  of  your  hairs 
about  five  inclies  or  lefs  over  that  of  the  other,  and 
through  the  loop,  which  you  would  make  to  tic  them  in 
a  common  way,  pafs  the  long  and  the  (hort  end  of  the 
hairs,  which  will  he  to  the  right  of  the  loop,  twice,  and 
wetting  the  knot  with  your  tongue  draw  it  tight,  and 
clip  off  the  loole'hiir. 

The  llraw-worrti  or  ruflTcoat,  I  believe,   is  the  mod 
common  of  any.     it  is  lound  iii  the  liver  Colrie,  near 


Uxhriiige ;  the  Neiu  Rivir.  near  Lsndin ;  the  IVnndi-^ 
which  runs  through  Caijhmion,  in  Siirr,y,  and  in  moft 
other  rivers.  1  am  affured  rcfpecting  the  flraw-worm, 
that  it  produces  many  and  various  flicf,  namely,  tint 
which  is  calletl  about  L'lii'lan  the  withy-fly,  a.'h-tolourcd 
duns  of  ievcral  Ihapes  and  dimcnfions,  as  alio  light  and 
browns  ;  all  of  them  affording  great  divcrfioii  in  northern 
llreams. 

To  preferve  caddice,  grafshoppers,  caterpillars,  oak- 
worms,  or  natural  flies,  the  following  is  an  ex  -client 
method  :  cut  a  round  bough  ol  fine  green-harked  withy, 
about  the  thicknefs  ot  one's  arm,  and,  taking  off  the 
bark  about  a  foot  in  len;;th,  turn  botli  ends  together, 
into  the  form  ot  a  hoop,  and  tarteii  them  with  a  pack- 
needle  and  thread  ;  then  flop  up  the  bottom  with  a 
bung-cork  :  into  this  put  your  b:iiis,  tie  it  over  with  a 
colewon  leaf,  and,  with  a  red-hot  wire  bore  the  bark 
lull  of  holes,  and  lay  it  in  the  grafs  every  iiight ;  in  this 
manner  caddice  may  be  kept  till  they  turn  to  flies.  To 
grafsliop])ers  you  may  put  grafs. 

But  that  I  may  not  convey  a  wrong  idea;  I  confider 
the  ruffcoat  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  caddice  inclolcd  in  a 
hulk  about  an  inch  long,  furronnded  by  bits  of  flone, 
flints,  gravel,  &.c.  nearly  equal  in  their  fize,  and  nioft 
curioufly  compafted  together.  This  fly  is  called 
in  the  north,  large  light- brown  ;  in  /re/a?;;-/ and  lome 
other  places  it  has  the  name  of  the  flame-colour 
brown ;  and  in  moft  parts  of  England,  the  foetid 
light-blown. 

For  your  float,  in  flow  llreams,  a  neat  round  goofe- 
quill  is  proper  ;  but  for  deep  or  rapid  rivers,  or  in  an 
eddy,  the  cork,  fliaped  like  a  pear,  is  indifputably  the 
bell ;  which  fhould  not  in  general  exceed  the  fize  of  a 
nutmeg.  Let  not  the  quill  whicli  you  put  through  it  be 
more  than  half  an  incir  above  and  below  the  cork  ,  and 
this  float,  though  fome  prefer  a  fwan's  qu:ll,  has  great 
advantage  over  a  bare-quill  ;  for  the  quill  being  defended 
from  the  water  by  the-  cork,  dees  not  ("often,  and  the 
cork  enables  you  to  lead  your  line  fo  heavily,  as  that  the 
hook  finks  almoft  as  loon  as  you  put  it  into  the  water  • 
whereas,  when  you  lead  but  lightly,  it  does  not  get  to 
the  bottom  till  it  is  near  the  end  of  youi  fvvim.  In 
leading  your  line,  be  careful  to  balance  them  lo  nicelv  ' 
that,  the  leafi  touch  will  link  them;  fome  ui'e  for  ths 
purpofe  lead  in  the  fliape  of  a  barley-corn,  but,  in  my 
opinion  there  is  nothing  better  to  lead  with  than  (hot, 
which  you  fhould  always  be  provided  with,  ready 
cleft ;  remembering,  that,  when  you  fifh  fine,  itis  better 
to  have  on  your  line  a  number  ot  fmall  than  a  few  larcc 
(hot.  ^ 

By  whipping  the  end  of  the  qi.ill  round  the 
plug  with  line  filk,  well  waxed,  it  not  only  pre- 
vents the  water  from  getting  in,  but  greatly  preferves 
it. 

In  fifhing  with  a  float,  your  line  mufl  be  about  a  foot 
fliorter  than  vour  rod  ;  tor,  if  it  is  longer,  you  cannot  To 
well  command  \our  hook  wh>ii  you  come  to  dilenface 
thefilh.  f 

Perch  and  chub  are  caught  with  a  float,  and  alfo  gud- 
geons, and  foinetimes  barbel  and  grayling. 

For  carp  and  tench,  which  are  leUlom  caught  but  in 

ponds,  uie  a  very  imall  goofe  or  duck-quill  float ;  and 
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for. ground  bait,  throw  in  every  now  and  then  a  bit  of 
chewed  bread. 

borne'  mav  chufe  to  make  their  own  lines ;  in  which 
cale,  if  thcv  prefer  thole  twilled  with  the  fingers,  they 
need  only  oblerve  the  rules  given  by  the  article  for 
thai  purpofe. 

When  you  ufe  the  fly,  you  wiU  find  it  ncceiwry  to 
continue  your  line  to  a  greater  degree  ot  finenefs,  in 
order  to  make  which,  refer  to  the  article  Angling- 
line. 

The  Peech. 
This    fifli  is   bow-bjcked,  like  a  liog,    and  armed 
with  fliff  griltles,  and  his   fides  with   dry  thick  fcales. 
He  is  a  vcvv  bold  biicr,  which  appears  by  his  daring  to 
venture  upon  one  of  his  own  kind,  with  more  courage 
than  even  the  ravenous  luce.     He  (eldoni  grows  above 
two  feet  long,   fpawns  once  a  year,  either  in  Ftbntaty  or 
March,    and  bites  belt  in   the  latter  end  of  the  fpring. 
His  haunts  are  chiefly  in  the  fireams  not  very  deep,  in 
hollow  banks,  a  gravelly  bottom,  and  at  the  turning  of 
an  eddy.     H'  the  weather  is'cool  and  cloudy,  and  the 
water  a  little  ruffed,   he  will  bite   all  day  long,  efpeti-  i 
ally  from  eight  till  ten  in  the  morning,  and  from  three 
till  fix  in  the  evening.     If  there  are  thirty  or  forty  of  j 
them  in  a  hole,  they  may  all  be  caught  at  one  Handing;  | 
■  they  are  not  like  the  folitary  pike,   but  love  to  accom- 
pany one  another,  and  fwim   in   fhoals,   as  all   fiflies 
which   have  fcales  are  obferved  to  do.     His  baits  are 
minnows,  little  frogs,  or  brandlings,  if  well  fcoured ; 
when  he  bites   give  him  time  enough,   and  you  can 
liardly  give  him  too  much,  for  he  is  not  a  leather- 
niouched   fifh ;  unlefs  you  do,  he  will  often  breakhis 
hold.      Angle  for  him,   if  you   bait  with  a  brandling, 
with  an  indifferent  Ifrong  line,  and  gut  at  bottom,  and 
about  five  inches   from  the  ground.     But  if  you  rove 
for  him,  with  a  minnow  or  frog,  (which  is  a  very  plea- 
fant  way,}  then  your  line  (hould  be   fhong,    and  the 
hook  armed  with  gimp,  and  the  bait  fwimming  at  mid- 
water,  fufpended  by  a  cork  float.     I,  for  my  own  part, 
always  ufe  a  troll,   that  in  cafe  a  pike  Ihould  take  it,  I 
may  be  prepared  for  him.     Keep  your  minnows   in  a 
tin  kettle,  and,  when  you  bait  with  one,  flick  the  hook 
through   his   upper  lip,  or  back   fin.  _  If  you  ufe  the 
frucr,  (lick  it  through  the  fkin  of  his  hind-leg.      I'hefe 
diri'dlions  being  carefully  attended  to,  will  infurc  the 
angler  luccefs. 

The  TfiNCH. 
This  is  a  delicious  frefh-water  fifli,  has  fmall  fcales, 
yet  very  large  and  fmooth  lins,  a  red  circle  about  the 
eyes,  and  a  little  barb  hanging  at  each  corner  of  his 
rr'ioutli.  His  haunts  arc  clueHy  in  ponds  amongfl 
weeds ;  he  thrives  very  ill  in  clear  waters,  and  covets 
.  to  feed  iu  foul  ones;  yet  his  flcth  is  nourilfiing  and 
pleafant.  They  (pawn  the  beginning  of  July :  the 
proper  time  to  angle  for  them  is  early  and  late  iu  the 
months  of  Mny  and  June,  the  latter  end  ot  July,  and  in 
Aug'iji.  You  mull  ufe  a  firong  line  with  a  gut  at 
bottom;  a  linall  quill-float;  the  depth  about  two  fset. 
He  bites  bclf  at  red  worms,  if  you  dip  them  firlt  in  tar,, 
at  all  foits  of  p-iRcs  made  up  with  (Irongfcentcd  oils, 
and  at  one  made  with  the  iiilide  of  a   roll  and  honey. 


Alfo  at  cad,  lob,  flag,  and  marfli,  worms,  gentles,  and. 
foft-boiled  bread-gniiu. 

The  Flounder. 

You  may  flfh'  all  day  for  the  flounder,  either  in  fwift 

flreams  or  in  the  ftill  deep  ;  but  bcfl  in  the  Ifreani,  in 

the  months  of  .^pril,  Mny,  June,  and  July.     Your  line 
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mull  be   a  lingle-haired  one,   with   a 


float.     Let 


your  bait  touch  the  ground,  which  may  be  any  fort  of 
fmall  worms,  wafps,  or  £cnt]es.  He  being  a  fifli  but 
feldom  taken  with  rod  and  Itne,  to  enlarge  on  the  fubjedl 
would  be  totally  unnecefliuy. 

The  Chub. 
This  fifh  is  fpoken  of  under  the  article  Chub.     As 
is  alfo  the  B.\rbel. 

The  Roach 
Is  by  no  means  a  delicate  filh  ;  the  river  ones  are 
much  better  than  thofe  bred  in  ponds.  T  hey  fpawn  in 
May,  and  will  bite  all  day  long,  if  the  weather  is  not 
in  either  of  the  extremes,  on  the  top  oi  the  water. 
Their  haunts  are  chiefly  in  fandy  or  gravelly  deep 
waters,  delighting  to  be  in  the  fhade.  In  April  the 
baits  are  cads  and  worms  ;  in  fummer  white  fnails  or 
flies;  in  autumn  a  pafre  made  of  fine  white-bread, 
moulded  in  your  hands  with  water,  and  a  little  cotton 
added  to  it,  to  keep  it  from  wafhing  off  the  hook  ;  in 
winter  gentles  are  the  beft  bait  for  him.  You  ihould 
fifh  with  a  line  made  of  fingle  h.iirs,  a  qiiill-float,  and 
the  lead  about  a  foot  from  the  hook  ;  and,  when  you 
angle  for  roach,  always  call  in  the  ground-bait,  made 
of  bran,  clay,  and  bread,  incorporated  together  :  and, 
when  you  angle  with  tender  baits,  ffrike  at  the  leaft 
nibble  that  is  apparent.  Sprouted  malt,  the  voung 
brood  of  wafps,  bees  dipt  in  blood,  and  the  dried  blood 
of  fheep,  are  nofbums  in  this  kind  of  angling. 
The  Dace,  Dare,  and  Eels, 
Are  obferved  under  their  refpe61ive  titles. 

The  Gudgeon. 
Thegudgeon  affords  the  angler  an  amazing  deal  ot 
diverfion  ;  being  one  that  bites  very  free,  and  when 
ftruck  is  never  loll ;  becaufc  he  is  a  leather-mouthed  fifh. 
They  fpawn  three  or  lour  times  in  tlie  fummer,  and 
their  feeding  is  like  the  barbel's,  in  the  llrear.is,  and  on 
gravel  ;  flighting  all  manner  ot  flies.  TL'..ir  baits  are, 
chiefly  wafps,  gentles,  and  cads,  but  the  fmall  red-worm 
is  befi.  When  you  angle  for  them,  be  provided  with  a 
gudgcon-rake,  with  which  rake  the  ground  every  ten 
minutes ;  which  gathers  them  together.  A  fingle- 
haired  line  is  befl  .with  a  quill  or  coik  float,  according 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  flieam,  and  your  bait  on  the 
ground.  You  may  angle  for  him  with  a  running  line, 
by  hand,  withcHit  a  float. 

The  Pope,  or  Ruff. 
This  fifh  is  fmall,  and  rarely  grows  bigger  than  a 
gudgeon  ;  iu  (h.ipe  very  like  the  petch,  but  is  better 
food.  His  haunis  are  in  the  dccpcll  running  parts  ot  a 
gravelly  river,  the  cxaift  bottom  w hereof,  having  found 
by  plumbing,  bait  your  liooks  with  finall  red-worms, 
or  brandlings;  for  you  may  angle  with  two  or  Uirte, 
and  have  excellent  I'port.  He  bites  very  greedily,  and 
as  they  I'wim  in  Ihoais,  you  may  ca'tli  twenty,  or 
thirty,   at  one  ftanding,  in  a  cool  gloomy  day.     Alwiys 
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bail  the  ground  with  carih,  and  ufe  the  fame  tackle  as 
for  I  lie  gudgCDii. 

The  Minnow,  or  Pink, 

Is  genemlly  found  in  .\Iaicb  or  April,  and  remains 
till  ilie  tuld  weather  eonipcls  it  to  retire  to  its  winter. 
tjiiHricrs.  He  is  of  a  grceniOi  or  wavy  iky- colour,  his 
belly  very  white,  his  back  blackidi,  and  is  a  inoft  ex- 
cellent bait  for  any  of  the  filh  of  prey  :  namely,  the 
pike,  trout,  perch,  &e.  His  baits  jirc  fmall  red  worms, 
walps,  cads,  &c. 

The  Loach,  or  Loche, 

Is  found  in  clear  fwift  brooks,  and  rivulets,  and  his 
food  is  gravel.  He  is  bearded  like  the  barbel,  and 
trtcklcd  with  black  and  white  fpots.  You  may  take 
him  with  a  iinall  red -worm  at  ground;  he  delights  to 
he  near  the  gravel,  therefore  is  hardly  ever  fcen  on  the 
fop  of  the  water.  , 

The  Blll-Head,  or  Miller's-Thumb. 

This  filh,  on  account  of  its  uglinefs,  is  infome  places 
called  the  Ircfli-waier  devil  ;  he  has  a  broad  head,  and 
a  large  mouth,  no  teeth,  but  his  lips  are  like  a  rile, 
wiih  which  he  nibbles  at  the  bait.  They  fpawn  in 
Jpnl,  and  are  full  of  fpawn  mod  of  the  fummer ;  are 
Cliicfly  in  holes,  or  among  flones  in  clear  water;  but, 
in  winter,  tliey  lie  in  mud  like  the  eel.  The  worR  of 
anglers  may  take  this  fifh  ;  for,  if  you  look  about  the 
water  in  a  hot  day,  you  may  fee  him  funning  himfclf  on 
a  rtone  ;  put  your  hook  upon  it,  baited  with  a  fmall  red 
worm,  and  he  will  take  it  dirctlly.  The  taile  of  this 
filh  is  good. 

'TTi/ Stickleback,  Sharpling,  or  Banstickle, 

Is  a  fmall  prickly  filh,  and  not  worth  the  angler's 
notice,  in  regard  to  himfclf,  but  that  he  is  an  excellent 
bait  lor  the  trout,  who  will  take  it  fooner  than  the 
minnow.  His  pricks  mull  be  broken  off,  and  baited 
according  to  the  uirettions  given  for  baiting  the  min- 
now, under  the  defcription  of  the  trout. 
The  GuiNNIAD. 

The  guinniad,  according  to  Camden,  and  others, 
is  peculiar  to  Pemh'.e-mere,  in  Cbtfnire.  "  The  river 
Da,  (fays  this  author,)  which  runs  by  Chfta;  fpiings  in 
Merknclhflnre,  and,  as  it  runs  towards  Chejler,  it  palfes 
through  the  faid  Pemb'.e-mere,  which  is  a  large  water, 
and  it  is  obfervcd  that,  though  the  river  Du  abounds 
with  falmon,  and  Panbie-iture  with  guinniad,  yet  there 
are  never  any  falmoiis  caught  in  the  mere,  nor  tn-,- 
guinniad  in  the  river.'' 

The  Red  Chasr,  «/■  Welch  Torgoch. 

The  red  charr  is  a  filh  whofe  make  is  longer  and 
more  flender  than  that  of  a  trout,  for  one  ot  about 
eight  inches  long  was  no  more  than  an  inch  and  a  hall 
broad.  The  belly,  about  the  breadth  of  half  an  inch, 
is  painted  with  red,  in  iome  ot  a  more  lively,  in  others 
of  a  paler,  colour,  and  in  fome,  efpec'ally  tlic  female, 
it  is  quite  white.  The  fcalcs  are  fmall,  and  the  lateral 
lines  ftraight.  The  mouth  is  wide,  the  jaws  pretty- 
equal,  except  the  lower,  which  is  a  little  (harper,  and 
more  protuberant  than  the  upper.  The  lower  part  ol 
the  rins  are  ot  a  vermilion  dye.  The  gills  are  quad- 
ruple, and  it  has  teeth  both  in  the  jaws  and  on  the 
tongue  ;  in  tlie  upper  jaw  there  is  a  dc^uble  row  of  them. 
The  fwimming-bladder  is  like   that  of   a  trout;    the 


liver  is  not  divided  into  lobes  ;  the  pdl-hladdcr.  is 
large  ;  the  licart  triangular  ;  the  fplcen  finall  and  black- 
ilh  :  and  the  eggs  ol  the  Ipavvn  large  and  round.  •  The 
ficfh  more  loft  and  tender  than  thatot  a  trout,  and  when 
boiled  caii  (carcely  be  allowed  to  be  r^d.  It  is.  in  the 
liighell  cfleein  where  kmnvn,  and  in  If'ida  is  accounted 
the  chief  dilh  at  the  tables  of  people  «f  falhion. 

7/'f  (jUILT,  6rGlLr'CHARR, 

Is  proportionahly  broader  than  the  trout,  and  the 
belly  is  more  prominent ;  hut  its  length,  when  greaiclH 
never  exceeds  twelve  inches  :  the  leaks  are  fmall,  the 
colour  of  the  back  more  lively  than  that  of  a  trout, 
and  is  beautilied  with  black  fpots:  the  belly  and  fidcir, 
beneath  the  lateral  line,  ;re  of  a  bright  filver  colour; 
the  fkull  is  tianlparent,  and  the  fnout  blueifh  :  it  has 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  palate,  and  the  tongue  ; 
the  fwimmiiig  bladder  is  extended  the  whole  length  of 
the  back,  and  the  gall-bladder  is  large.  The  flclh  of 
the  gilt  charr  is  red,  and  is  counted  fo  very  delicious 
among  the  Italians,  that  they  lay  it  excels  all  other 
pond  and  fea  till)  whatever  ;  and  they  efteem  the  na- 
ture of  It  fo  wholefomc,  that  they  allow  lick  perfons 
to  cat  it. 

Principal  Rivers  for  Fijhing. 

The  principal  rivers  in  England  are  the  Thames, 
Severn,  Trent,  line,  Tiveed,  MiJicay,  Tees,  Dm:,  Ifis^ 
Tame,  tf'illey,  Avon,  Lea,  Trcvcl,  Ken,  IVeiland,  Durw.nt, 
Culder,  I'Vlmrf,  Nid,  Djn,  SwcjL,  Hull,  Oi>fe,  and  Are. 
The  rivers  in  IVaies  are  reckoned  above  two  hundred, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Dee,  JVye,  C-mvi-ay,  Tivy, 
Chedluyday,  Quid,  Ujk,  Tovy  Taff,  and  Dfvy.  Several 
rivers  in  England  run  under  ground,  and  then  rife  again, 
as  a  branch  of  the  Medway  in  Kent ;  the  Mule  in 
Surrey;  Hans  m  St^ffirdjhire ;  the  little  rivers  ^//(«  in 
Dt-nbighfliirc,  and  DevMl  m  JViltjhirc :  the  river  Retail 
hides  ufelf  under  ground,  near  Elmjlcy,  in  the  North- 
riding  of  Torljhirs :  i\- Ajhwell  \\\  iiedfordfliire,  rife  fo 
many  fources  ot  fprings  that  they  foon  drive  a  mill  ; 
Al  Chclder,  nc.\r  Axbiidge,  in  SomerJ'tifljire,  is  a  fpringthat 
drives  twelve  mills  ui  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  the 
midft  of  the  river  AV«,  fouth  of  Pelirhirough,  in  Nortb- 
amptonjhire,  is  a  deep  gulph  called  ^Tedefwcll,  fo  cold, 
that  ill  fummer  no  Iwimmer  is  able  to  endure  it,  yet  it 
is  not  frozen  in  the  winter.  But  of  tliefe  enough. 
The  fix  principal  rivers  are  as  follow  ; — 

1.  The  7h(irnes,  compounded  of  two  rivers.  Tame 
and  f/ii.  The  Tame  rifes  in  Bueh,  beyond  Tame  in 
Oxjirdfljire,  and  the  Ijii  in  Cyljwold-hilis,  near  Ciraiajler, 
in  Gl.uajierjh.re.  Tlic)'  meet  together  about  Dorchefler 
in  Oxfjrdjhire,  and  thence  run  united  betwixt  that 
county  and  Bucks,  and  between  Buckinghamjhire,  Mid~ 
dlejex,  and  Ej](x,  on  the  one  fide,  and'^W/r)' and  Kent 
on  the  other,  wedding  itlclf  to  the  Keniijh  M.dway  in 
the  very  jaws  of  the  ocean.  This  river  is  (aid  to  feel 
the  violence  and  benelit  of  the  fea  more  than  ai.y  other 
liver  in  Eurojtc,  ebbing  and  flowing  twice  a  day  more 
than  fixty  miles. 

2.  The  fecond  river  of  note  is  the  Severn,  which  has 
its  beginning  in  Fiinlimmm-hiti  in  Monlgomeryjhtre,  and 
its  end  fcven  miles  fiom  Briftol,  wafliing  in  that  fpace 
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tht:  w;itls  of  ShreWjfhury,  If'^raftfr,  G'oiicfflrr,  and  divers 
other  places  ,ind  palaces  of  noip.  It  rceives  greater 
rivers,  4n(l  is  fariher  navigable  than  the  'Thnme!,  but 
does  n!^t  equal  it  tor  the  quantity  and  variety  of  fi(h. 

3.  The  Jmit  (fo  called  on  account  of  the  thirty 
different  kinds  of  fifh  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  or 
becaiife  it  receives  thirty  fmall  rivers)  has  its  fountain 
in  S/ijfflrfJJhin;  atid.  gliding  through  the  counties  ot 
Nottihghiim,  Lincoln,  Le'uejier.  and  Yoik,  augments  the 
turbulent  current  ot  tlie  Humher,  the  moft  violent 
ftream  of  all  the  ifle.  l"he  Humher  is  not  a  diftintf 
river,  becaufe  it  has  not  a  Ipring  l.ead  of  its  own,  but 
is  rather  the  mouth  or  ajlunnum  of  divers  rivers  meet- 
ing together  ;  among  which,-  belildes  the  Trent,  are  the 
Darvjsnl  and  Ouje. 

4.  The  Medway,  a  Kentijh  river,  rifes  near  Tunhridge, 
paffes  by  Mnidjhne,  runs  by  Rockcfter,  and  difcharges 
itfeU  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  by  Sheernefs ;  .a 
river  chiefly  remarkable  tor  the  dock  at  Chnihmn,  where 
(hips  of  the  tirft  rate  are  bialt  and  repaired  for  the  ufe 
of  the  Englijh  navy. 

5.  The  Twe,d,  the  north-eaft  boundary  of  England, 
on  whofc  banks  is  feated  the  flrong  and  almoft  impreg- 
nable town  of  Berw'uk. 

6.  The  Tine,  famous  for  Newcajile  and  its  inexhaufti- 
ble  coal-pits. 

But  to  return  to  thcThames,  of  which,  and  the  rivers 
that  fall  into  it,  I  fhall  treat  fomewhat  particularly,  as 
they  are  more  the  feat  for  the  diverlion  of  angling  than 
any  others.  The  higher  an  angler  goes  up  the  Thames, 
if  within  about  four  miles,  the  more  fport  and  the 
greater  variety  of  filli  he  will  meet  with  ;  but,  as  few 
Lmdoiiiri  go  fo  far  Irom  home,  I  fliall  mention  the 
beft  places  for  Thames  angling  Irora  London- bridge  to 
Cbelfeci. 

But  before  I  proceed  any  farther  on  this  fubjeS,  it 
will  be  neceflarv  to  lay  down  fome  rules,  which  the 
angler  muft  attend  to. 

If  the  air  is  cold  and  raw,  the  wind  high,  the  water 
rough,  or  if  the  weather  is  wet,  it  is  totally  ufelefs  to 
angle  in  the  Thames.  But  when  the  fky  is  ferene,  the 
air  temperate,  and  the  water  Imooth,  fucceis  will  attend 
you. 

The  proper  hours  tor  angling  are  from  the  time  that 
the  tida  is  half  ebbed  10  within  two  fiours  of  high- 
water,  provided  the  laud  floods  do  not  come  down. 
Always  pitch  yoOr  boat  under  the  wind;  that  is,  if 
the  v.ind  be  in  the  fouth,  then  keep  on  the  Surrey'  (hore  ; 
if  north,  on  the  Lmd.n  fide. 

The  beil  places  for  pitcliing  a  boat  to  angle  in  the 
Thames,  are  about  one  liundrcd  and  fitty  yards  from 
y'ork-Jiiiirs ;  the  Savoy,  Somerfft-houfe,  Dorfetfiairs, 
Elackfrian-fiairs  ;  the  Dung-wharf  near  IVuter-lane, 
Tng-Jlairs,  and  Ejjlx-Jiairs.  On  the  Surrey  tide,  Falcon- 
Jiairs ;  Barge-hoijcs  \  Cuper's  vulgo  Cupid' s-Jluirs ;  the 
^Vindmiil,  and  Lambeth. 

When  you  go  to  angle  at  Chclfea,  on  a  calm  fair  day, 
the  wind  being  in  a  right  corner,  pit^h  your  boat  alnioll 
oppofne  to  the  church,  and  angle  in  fix  or  leven  feet 
wati:r,  where,  as  well  as  at  Batterjea-bridge,  you  will 
meet  with  plenty  of  roach  and  dace. 


M-.yilih  D.fps  is  the  next  place  where  roach  princi. 
pally  rel'ort,  wlien  the  weeds  are  rotten  :  and  here  are 
good  carp  very  often  taken. 

From  the  fides  of  the  Aits,  oppofite  to  Brentford, 
ffleivorlh,  and  Tzucketiham,  there  is  very  good  angling 
lor  roach,  dace,  gudgeons,  and  perch  ;  very  often  von 
will  meet  witii  trtut  and  carp. 

Teddiiigfjn  Banks  are  remarkable  for  good  gudgeons, 
roach,  &c. 

Kii'gflori-icick  and  Kingjlon  are  famous  for  baibel, 
roach,  and  dace. 

At  Hainpton  and  Sudbury  there  is  good  angling  for 
barbel,  roach,  dace,  chub,  gudgeons,  and  Ikeggcrs  :  and 
from  the  Jits  for  trout  and  perch. 

IFalt'.n  Deeps  and  Sheppertm  Pool  abound  with  large 
barbel  and  dace. 

At  and  about  Windf'jr\%  a  vafl  variety  of  all  forts  of 
fifli ;  but,  it  a  man  be  lound  angling  in  another's 
water  (without  leave)  he  is  fined  very  high  by  the 
court  of  that  town,  if  he  only  catches  a  linglc  gud- 
geon, &c. 

Of  the  rivers  that  empty  ihemfelves  into  the  Thames, 
and  of  others  which  are  not  lar  from  it,  I  ihall  begin 
with  thofe  on  the  north  fide. 

r.  llfoid-river,  the  upper  part  of  which  abounds  with 
roach,  dace,  and  fome  perch  ;  but,  between  Ilford  and 
the  Thames,  efpecially  about  three  miles  from  the  tuwn, 
there  is  pike. 

2.  JJ'o'.dford-river,  ftored  with  perch,  chub,  roach, 
and  dace. 

3.  Stratford-river  affords  the  angler  good  diverfion  for 
roach,  dace,  chub,  perch,  &c. 

4.  Bovj-rivcr  has  the  fame  fifli  in  it  as  the  Stratford- 
river. 

5.  Hackney-river,  having  plenty  of  large  barbel, 
chub,  roach,  dace,  gudgeon,  eels,  and  lampreys.  In 
this  river  the  barbels,  eels,  and  gudgeons,  are  very  fine. 

6.  fP^idtham-nver,  befides  large  barbel,  chub,  roach, 
Jace,  gudgeon,  and  eels,  has  good  llore  of  fine  pike, 
and  fome  carp. 

7.  The  Aciv-river  is  pretty  well  ftored  with  chub, 
roach,  dace,  gudgeon,  and  eels. 

8.  Brenifrd  r.ver,  a  good  one  formerly,  but  now 
much  abuled  by  poachers ;  but  the  angler  may  meet 
with  fome  chub,  roiicli,  dace,  and  perch. 

9.  HouKfl(fw-river,  well  ftored  with  roach,  dace, 
perch,  pike,  and  gudgeon. 

The  powder-mill-tail,  near  HounJJow,  is  a  very  good 
place  tor  angling. 

10.  C'jlne-nver,  abounding  with  chub,  roach,-  dace, 
perch,  trout,  and  pike. 

11.  Uxiridgi -river,  excellent  for  large  eels  and  fat 
trouts :  br.t,  as  the  water  is  rented,  not  only  leave  mult 
be  obtained  to  angle  in  it,  but  you  muft  pay  fo  muclf' 
per  pound  tor  what  you  kill.  Dinham,  near  I'xbridge, 
is  a  very  famous  place. 

Having  now  done  with  the  north  fide,  1  proceed  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Thames. 

I.  Dipifoid-riv.r,  now  very  much  decayed,  and  has 
but  a  lew  fifh  in  it,  as  roach,  dace,  and  flounders : 
though  by  chance  you  may  meet  with  a  trout.  - 

2.  Lnvifham- 
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2.  Lea ifljiim  river,  in  wliich  arc  fonie  good  (routs,  ' 
luigc  roach,  chub,  gudgeon,  penh,  ami  dace. 

3.  If'iinJfiioilh-nvrr,  well  llorcd  with  gudgeons,  dace, 
flounders,  perch,  pike,  and  fomc  caip  and  trouts :  very 
large  filver  eels  arc  often  taken  iheie. 

4.  Aliichiim-rher^  its  principal  fifhes  are  trouts. 

5.  Mnitin-rkwr,  for  trouts  alfo. 

6.  Ciiijhulhn-nvcr,  abounding  with  trouts  and  other 
vhiic  tillies. 

7.  Ahulfij  river,  yielding  perch,  jack,  roach,  dace, 
chub,  gudgeons,  eels,  flounders,  barbels,  and  trouts. 

8.  tjher-rivcr,  good  for  jacks,  perch,  chub,  roach, 
dace,  gudgeons,  eels,  flounders,  baibcls,  and  trouts. 

9.  Lobhum-nvtr,  llored  with  plenty  of  good  trout, 
fai  and  large,  as  alio  dace,  perch,  chub,  jacks,  and 
gudgeons. 

10.  /I'rybri./ge-river,  affording  good  divcrfion  lor 
carp,  foinc  of  wiiich  weigh  eight  or  nine  pounds  ;  alfo 
jack,  roach,  dace,  flounders,  popes,  large  bleak,  barbel, 
and  gudgeons. 

11.  i)i.y?c«/-n'!vr,  wherein  are  very  large  pikes,  jack, 
and  tencli ;  pe.eli,  of  eighteen  inches  long;  good  carp, 
large  tioundcrs,  bream,  roach,  dace,  gudgeons,  popes, 
large  chub,  aiid  eels. 

'the  fait. uu7g  are  the  mfi  op(>rived  imthods  of  nt'ikinj^ 
comlKumls   to  utlun  fijh,   fj   ikut  thty  mny  be  taken  with 

Mix  the  juice  ol  Iioufeleek  with  nettles  and  cinqiir- 
foil  chopped  fniall  ;  rub  your  hands  therewith,  and 
didiibutc  It  in  quantities  ia  ilie  water;  put  your  hand 
into  the  water,  and  the  filhes  will  fuiTer  thenifelves  to 
be  taken  with  cale. 

Filh  may  be  crawn  into  any  place  or  part  of  a  river, 
by  throwing  m  the  following  conipolition  : — Take 
goats,  bulU'ck's,  and  llicep's  blood,  which  is  found 
curdled  among  the  entrails  in  the  body  of  the  aniinal 
frelli  killed  ;  pound  well  with  thefe,  thyme,  marjoram, 
origan,  flour,  garlic,  wine-lye,  and  fuet,  and  let  the 
whole  be  made  into  pills  ;  thefe  mult  be  fcattered  into 
the  pond  diferetionally,  where  the  filh  are  wiflied  to 
come. 

Pound  nettles  with  joubarbe,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
quiniefolium  grafs  ;  to  thefe  add  wheat  boiled  in  mar- 
joram, and  thyme  water  ;  pound  the  whole  together, 
and  drop  it  into  the  net. 

Take  heart-wort  and  flack-lime,  ma'-cc  them  into  a 
pafte,  which  throw  into  (landing  water  ;  this  will  fix 
them,  and  caufe  them  to  be  taken  at  pleafure. 

Make  a  paiieof  cocolus  indicus,  cnmiTiin,  old  chcefe, 
wine-lye,  aiid  vi'heat- flour  ;  throw  fmall  pieces  of  it 
into  clear  and  uiulifturbed  parts  of  rlie  pond  or.  river, 
and  every  hlh  that  iwallows  one  of  thct'e  pills  will  be- 
come fo  intoxicated  as  to  (wim  Ujjon  the  furtace  of  the 
water,  and  fuder  itielf  to  be  taken.  Tliis  intoxication 
will  g(i  ort  in  a  lliort  time,  theretwre  thole  who  ule  this 
method  mull  take  them  quickly. 

Take  hiher's  berries,  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  and 
wi(h  water  make  them  into  a  palle  ;  throw  pills  (A  this 
into  the  water,  and  it  will  have  the  fame  elFeil  as  the 
former. 

I'^und  together  n.aijorr.m,    marigolds,  wheat  flour, 
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and  rancid  butter,  and  it  will  allure  fifh  of  all  kinds  to 
[he  net. 

Take  gum  ivy  and  put  a  good  deal  of  it  into  a  box 
inade  ol  oak,  and  chute  and  rub  the  infide  of  it  wiih 
this  gnin.  When  you  angle  put  tlirec  or  tour  virorms 
into  It,  but  they  mult  not  remain  there  long  ;  tor  if 
they  do  it  will  kill  thetn  ;  then  take  them  out,  and  fifli 
with  them,  puttmg  more  in  their  places,  as  you  want 
them,  out  ol  \()ur  worm  bag.  Cium  ivy  is  a  tear  which 
tirops  fiom  thebodv  of  large  ivy  trees,  being  wounded, 
and  is  of  a  ycllowilh  red  colour,  of  a  llrong  fcent,  and 
fliarp  talte  ;  tliat  which  is  lold  in  the  fliops  is  counter- 
feit, and  good  tor  ncithing.  Tlierefore,  to  get  gum  ivy, 
about  Michaelmas,  or  in  the  fpring.  drive  leveral  great 
nails  into  large  iv\-  llalks,  wriggle  the  lame  till  they 
become  very  loole,  and  let  thejii  lemain,  and  the  guin 
will  iffue  tli?reout.  Alfo  (lit  feveral  great  ivy  italks  at 
the  times  above-mentioned,  and  vilit  them  once  a 
month  and  gather  the  gum  wliich  flows  from  the 
wounded  part.  This  will  very  much  improve  the 
angle  r's  luccefs. 

Take  a(Ia-foctida  three  drachms,  camphor  one  ditto, 
\'enice  turpentine  one  ditto,  pound  the  whole  together 
in  a  mortar,  with  fome  drops  of  the  chemical  oil  of 
lavenxler,  or  fuike.  When  you  angle  anoint  eight 
inches  of  your  line  with  it,  next  your  hook,  and  it  is 
excellent  for  a  trout  in  muddy  water,  and  lor  gudgeons 
in  clear. 

Didolve  gum  ivy  in  oil  of  fpikc,  and  anoint  your 
bait  for  a  pike  with  it,  and  he  will  take  it  the  fooner. 

Take  cat's  fat,  heron's  tat,  and  the  beft  alla-toetida, 
of  each  two  drachms.  Mummy  finely  powdered  ditto, 
cummin  feed  finely  powdered  two  fcruples,  and  cam- 
phor, galbanum,  ard  Venice  turf-entimc  of  each  one 
drachm,  and  civet  two  grains.  Make  them,  _/tri<«(/«w 
artem,  into  a  thinnifh  ointment,  with  the  cheinical  oiLs 
of  lavender,  anniiced,  and  chamomile,  and  keep  it  in  a 
narrow  mouthed  and  v.cU  glazed  gallipot,  clofe  covered 
with  a  bladder  and  leather,  and  it  will  keep  two  years. 
When  you  want  to  ule  it,  put  lome  into  a  Imail  taper 
pewter  box,  and  anoint  your  line  with  it,  about  eight 
or  nine  inches,  from  the  hook,  and  when  it  is  walhed 
off  repeat  the  unction. 

lake  frcfli  liurledung,  and  put  it  into  a  bag,  or  net, 
throw  it  into  the  water,  and  the  fiih  will  gather 
about  it. 

Take  quick-filver,  which  put  into  a  tfiick  glafs 
phial,  fallen  it  to  a  packthread,  and  let  it  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  in  the  night,  eipeeially  when  the 
moon  fliines,  and  you  will  fee  a  ijuantity  ot  filli  conic 
together. 

Put  oil  of  chamomile  inro  a  phial,  and  when  you 
would  hfh  you  muft  have  lome  worms  and  kill  t'leta 
in  the  laid  phiul  ol  oil,  aiid  bait  your  hooks  with  thofe 
worms. 

Boil  barley  in  water  till  it  burlls,  then  boil  it  with 
liquorice,  a  little  mummy  and  honey  ;  beat  all  toge- 
ther in  a  mortar,  till  it  is  Ititf"  as  pafte,  which  put 
into  boxes  clofe  flopped  ;  when  you  would  filii  at  any 
place,  take  about  the  quantity  of  a  walnut  ot  it.  and 
boil    in   an   earthen   pi,   with  two  hoivJiuls  of    freih 

bai  ley, 
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barley,  and  a  little  liquorice,  leaving  it  till  it  is  almoft 
dry  ;  then  throw  it  into  the  places  where  you  would 
have  the  fiOi  come,  and  they  will  gather  there. 

Take  the  herb  dragon-wort,  from   which  extrafl  the 

juice,  with    it   rub  your  hands,   and  the   fifh  v^ill  come 

'near,  and  I'uffer  themlehes  to  betaken,  holding  them 

in  the  water  ;  the  proper  hour  lor  fiftiing   is  irom  five 

till  fix  in  the  morning. 

Take  fome  of  a  heron's  fled),  and  put  it  into  a  bottle 
clofe  covered  with  clay,  or  wax,  with  fome  mufk,  am- 
ber, and  civet,  put  the  pot  into  a  kettle  full  of  water, 
and  make  it  boil  till  you  are  fure  the  faid  fielh  is  con- 
verted into  oil,  then  take  out  the  bottle,  and  pour  out 
the  oil ;  with  which  rub  )our  line,  and  all  the  filh  will 
come  to  be  taken. 

Take  fat  of  a  heron,  mummy,  galbanuin,  of  each 
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two  (Jrachms,  mulk  one  grain,  aqua  vits  two  ounces, 
mix  all  together  in  an  earthen  porringer  over  a  gentlt 
fire,  and  iiir  till  it  is  thick  ;  keep  it  in  a  leaden  por- 
ringer, and  with  it  rub  the  hook,  or  the  ends  of  the 
line,  or  cork,  and  the  filh  will  come  fo  that  you  may 
take  them  with  your  hands. 

Take  the  belly  of  a  heron,  that  is,  the  bowels  or 
entrails,  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  glafs  phial, 
which  (lop  clofe  with  wax:  then  bury  it  in  hot  horfc- 
dung,  and  let  it  turn  to  oil,  which  will  be  within  ten 
or  fifteen  days ;  then  take  an  ounce  of  afla-foetida, 
and  mix  it  with  the  faid  oil.  it  will  all  thicken  like 
honey,  with  which  anoint  your  line,  slick,  or  rod,  or 
elfe  the  bait  you  put  upon  the  hook. 

Far  all  the  necrffary  IriJiruBiom  fOr  HoO^CS,  ^c.  fie  thf 

Ariiclts  Anclino  Rod,  (^c. 
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J  Dffcript'wn  of  proper  Bails  fir  the  fiviral  Sorts  '/FiSH 
nfericd  10  in  the  fircgoing  Tnble. 

F    L    I     E    S. 

1.  Stone-fly,  found  under  hoUovv  ftones  at  the  fide 
oi  rivers,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  w  ith  yellow  ftreaks  on 
the  back  and  belly,  has  large  wings,  and  is  in  feafon 
irom  April  to  Jn'}'. 

2.  Green-drake,  found  among  ftoncs  by  river  fides, 
has  a  vcllow  body  ribbed  with  green,  is  long  and  flcn- 
der,  H-ith  wings  like  a  butterfly,  his  tail  turns  on  his 
back,  and  is  in  feafon  from  AL.y  to  Mirljummer. 

3.  Oak-fly,  found  in  the  body  of  an  old  oak  or  afli, 
■VI  iih  its  head  downwards,  is  ot  a  brown  colour,  and  ex- 
cellent from  Miiy  to  September  \  for  trout,  put  a  cod- 
bait  or  gentle  on  the  point,  and  let  it  fink  a  few  inches 
in  clear  water. 

,5.  Palmer-fly,  or  worm,  found  on  leaves  or  jilants, 
is  commonly  called  a  caterpillar,  and  when  it  comes  to 
a  f]y  is  excellent  for  trout. 

5.  Ant-fly  is  found  in  ant-hills  from  yune  to  Sep- 
tanbcr. 

6.  The  may- fly  is  to  be  found  playing  at  the  river- 
fide,  efpecially  againfl  rain. 

7.  The  black-fly  is  to  be  found  upon  every  haw- 
thorn, after  the  buds  are  come  off.  For  the  flies  proper 
for  each  month  Ja  the  articles  APRIL,  ^c.  ANGLING. 

PASTES. 

1.  Take  the  blood  of  flieeps  hearts,  and  mi.K  it  with 
honey  and  flour  worked  to  a  proper  confiflence. 

2.  Take  old  cheefe  grated,  a  little  butter  fufiicient 
to  work  it,  and  colour  it  with  fafl^ron :  in  winter  ufe 
rufly  bacon  inftead  of  butter. 

3.  Crumbs  of  bread  chewed  or  worked  with  honey, 
(or  fugarj,  moirtcned  with  gum-ivy  water. 

4.  Bread  chewed,  and  woikcd  in  the  hand  till  fHfl"^. 
See  for  more 'under  the  Article  ?  AST  £  FOR  Angling:  as 
alfofor  Worms  under  it>  pnper  article. 

W     O    R     M     S. 

I.  The  earth-bob,  found  in  fandy  ground  after  plow- 
ing; it  is  white  with  a  red  head  and  bigger  than  a  gen- 
tle: another  is  found  in  healthy  ground,  with  a  black 
or  blue  head.  Keep  them  in  an  earthen  veffel  well 
covered,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  mould  they 
haibiHir  in.  They  are  excellent  from  April  to  Novem- 
ber. 

-1.  Gentles,  to  be  had  from  putrid  flefh  :  let  them  lie 
in  wheat  bran  a  few  days  before  u(ed. 

3.  Flag-worms,  found  in  the  roots  of  flags,  they  arc 
of  a  pale  yellow  coloir,  arc  longer  and  thinner  than  a 
gentle,  and  muft  be  fcowered  like  them. 

4.  Cow-turd-bob,  or  clap-bait,  found  under  a  cow- 
turd,  from  May  to  Michaelmas;  it  is  like  a  gentle,  but 
large.     Keep  it  in  its  native  earth,  like  the  earth-bob. 

e.  Cadis-worm,  or  coJ-bait,  found  under  loofe 
ftoncs  in  fliallow  rivcis ;  they  arc  yellow,  bigger  than  a  1 


gentle,  with  a  black  or   blue  head,  and  are  in   feafon 
from  April  to  July.     Keep  them  in  flannel  bags. 

6.  Lob- worm,  found  in  gardens ;  it  is  very  large, 
and  has  a  red  head,  a  flreak  down  the  back,  and  a  fiat 
broad  tail. 

7.  Marih-worms,  found  in  marfliy  ground  :  keep 
them  in  mud  ten  days  before  you  ufe  iKein  :  their  colour 
is  a  blueifli  red,  and  are  a  good  bait  from  March  to 
Alichaelmiis. 

8.  Brandling  red-worms,  or  blood  worms  ;  found  in 
rotten  dunghills  and  tanners  bark  ;  thev  are  fmall  red- 
worms,  very  good  for  all  Imall  filh,  have  fometimes  a 
yellow  tail,  and  are  called  tag  tail. 

FISH   and   INSECTS. 

I.  Minnow,  2.  Gudgeon,  3.  Roach,  4.  Dace*  5. 
Smelts,  6.  Yellow  Frog,  7.  Snail  Slit,  8.  Grafs- 
hopper. 

FITCH,  1  a  pole-cat  ;  alfo  the  fkin  or  fur  of 

FITCHOW,    /  that  creature. 

FIVES.     cSWivEs. 

FLAG-WORM,  an  infeft  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is 
found  and  bred  in  flaggy  ponds  or  fedgy  places,  hang- 
ing to  the  fibres,  or  fmall  firings  that  grow  to  the  roots 
ot  the  flags,  and  they  are  ufually  inclofed  in  a  yellow  or 
reddifli  hufk  or  cafe. 

FLANKS,  the  fides  of  an  horfe.  In  a  drift  fenfe,  the 
flanks  of  a  horfe  are  the  extremities  of  his  belly,  where 
the  ribs  are  wanting,  and  below  the  loins.  Tliey  (hould 
be  full,  and  at  the  top  of  them,  on  each  fide,  (hould  be 
a  feather  ;  and  the  nearer  thofe  feathers  are  to  each 
other,  fo  much  the  better ;  but  if  they  be  as  it  were  with- 
in view,  then  the  mark  is  excellent. 

The  diftance  between  the  laft  rib  and  haunch-bone, 
which  is  properly  the  flanks  fhould  be  (hort,  which  is 
termed  well-coupled  ;  fuch  horfes  are  moft  hardy,  and 
will  endure  labour  longeft. 

It  a  horfe  have  a  flank  full  enough,  you  are  to  confi- 
der  whether  it  be  too  large;  that  is,  if  over  againft  that 
part  of  the  thigh  called  the  llif?le,  the  flank  tall  too  low; 
For  in  that  cale  it  is  a  great  advance  to  purfineis,  efpe- 
cially if  the  horfe  be  not  very  young. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  have  no  flank,  if  the  laft  of  the 
fhort  ribs  be  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  the  haunch- 
bone  ;  although  fuch  horfes  may  for  the  time  have  very 
good  bodies,  )  et  when  they  are  hard  laboured,  they  will 
loofe  them. 

A  liorfe  Is  alfo  faid  to  have  no  flank,  when  his  ribs 
are  too  much  (fraightened  in  their  compafs,  which  is 
cahly  perceived,  by  comparing  their  height  with  that 
of  the  hauuch-boncs,  for  thev  ought  to  be  as  high,  and 
equally  railed  up  as  they  are,  or  but  very  little  lels, 
when  the  horfe  is  in  good  cafe. 

A  horfe  is  likcwife  faid  to  have  little  flanks,  to  be  for- 
rily  bodied,  to  be  grunt-bcllied  and  thin  gutted,  when 
his  flank  turns  up  like  a  greyhound,  aiid  his  ribs  arc 
flat,  narrow,  and  ihort. 

A  well  flanked  horfe,  is  one  that  has  wide  and  well- 
made  ribs,  and  a  good  body.  In  this  cafe,  the  word 
flank  is  ulcd  in  ihe  room  of  gut. 

FLEAM,  is  a  Inull   inltrumcnt  of  fine  flcel,  com- 
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poFcd  of  two  or  ilirec  moveable  lancets  for  bleeding  a 
norfe ;  and  fomctimcs  make  incilions  upon  occafion,  and 
fupplyiiig  the  room  of  an  incilion-kiiitc. 

To  prevent  Flies  teaz'tng  Cnltle. 

Boil  hay-berries  in  oil,  and  anoint  llicm  with  it,  and 
they  "ill  never  fit  on  cattle  ;  or,  wet  the  hair  of  liorfes, 
\vi(h  the  juice  of  gourd  at  Miiljummtr,  and  tlicy  «ill 
not  ^l()lof^  ihei'.  If  catde  arc  anointed  witii  the  juice 
of  areimart,  fl.cs  will  not  come  near  them,  though  it  is 
the  heat  ot  funinicr. 

To  Fling,  is  the  fiery  and  obftinate  aifion  of  an 
unruly  horfe. 

To  fling  like  a  cow,  is  to  raifc  only  one  leg,  and 
give  a  blow  witli  it. 

To  fli'ig,  or  kick  with  the  hind-legs.     Ste  Yerk. 

FLINTS,  for  fowling-pieces,  (hould  be  clear,  but 
whether  dark  or  light  coloured  is  inunaterial.  Their 
fize  (hould  be  fuitcd  to  the  gun,  and  be  neither  too 
large  and  thick,  or  too  finall  and  flight ;  the  firfl 
will  not  give  freely,  and  the  other  will  be  apt  to 
break. 

FLOATS  FOR  Fishing,  are  made  divers  ways; 
fonic  ule  the  quills  of  Aiujcmy  ducks,  which  are  the 
befl  for  flow  waters,  but  for  ftrong  flreams  cork  floats 
are  the  bell  ;  therefore  take  a  good  found  cork,  with^ 
out  flaws  or  holes,  and  bore  it  through  with  a  hot  iron, 
into  which  put  a  quill  of  a  fit  proportion  ;  then  pare 
the  cork  into  a  pyramidal  form,  of  w'hat  lize  you 
pleafe,  and  grind  it  fmooth. 

For  your  float,  in  flow  llrcams,  a  neat  round  goofc- 
quill  is  proper;  but  for  deep  or  rapid  rivers,  or  in  an 
eddy,  the  cork,  (haped  like  a  pear,  is  indifputably  the 
bell;  which  Ihould  not,  in  general,  exceed  the  fize  of 
a  nutmeg  ;  let  not  the  quill,  which  you  put  through  it, 
be  more  than  half  an  inch  above  and  below  the  cork  ; 
and  this  float,  though  fome  prefer  a  fwan's  quill,  has 
great  advantage  over  a  bare  quill  ;  for  the  quill  being 
defended  from  the  water  by  the  cork,  does  not  foften, 
and  the  cork  enables  ^•ou  to  lead  your  line  fo  heavily, 
as  that  the  hook  finks  almofl  as  foon  as  you  put 
into  the  water ;  whereas,  when  you  lead  but  lightly, 
it  does  not  get  to  the  bottom  till  it  is  near  the  end  of 
your  fwim.  See  the  form  of  the  float,  Plate  IX. 
Fig.  1 6.  and,  in  leading  your  lines,  be  caretul  to  ba- 
lance them  fo  nicely,  that  a  very  fmall  touch  will  fink 
them  ;  feme  ufe  for  this  purpofe  lead  fhaped  like  a 
barley-corn,  but  there  is  nothing  better  to  lead  with 
than  Hiot,  which  you  niufl  have  ready  cleft  always  with 
you  ;  remembering,  that  when  you  fifh  fine,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  on  your  line  a  great  number  of  Imall  than  a 
ffw  krge  (hot. 

Whip  the  end  of  the  quill  round  the  plug  with  fine 
filk,  well  waxed;  this  will  keep  the  water  out  of  your 
fioa;,  and  prelerve  ir  greatly. 

FLOAT-ANGLING.  In  this  the  line  fliould  be 
longer  than  the  rod  by  two  or  three  feet,  and  let  the 
pellet  tliat  IS  put  upon  it  be  neither  fo  heavy  as  to  fink 
the  cork  or  float,  nor  fo  light  as  to  hinder  the  frnallell 
touch  Irom  pulling  it  under  water,  becaufe  that  is  the 
only  figu  you   have  of  a  bite.     In  rivers,  it   will  be 


rf.ofl  proper  to  m.ike  ufe  of  a  cork  ;  but  in  (landing 
watcis,  a  quill  will  ferve  well  enough. 

In  tifliing  with  a  float,  your  line  mufl  be  about  a 
foot  flioner  than  your  rod  :  lor  if  it  is  longer,  you  can- 
not fo  well  command  your  hook  when  you  come  to  dif- 
engage  the  lifli. 

Pearch  and  chub  arc  caught  with  a  float,  ?.nd  alfo 
gudgeons,  and  fcinetimcs  baibel  and  grayling. 

I'or  carp  and  tench,  which  arc  fcldoni  caught  but  in 
po:,ds,  \\{c  a  very  fmall  goo'e  or  a  diick-quill  float; 
and  lor  ground  htiit  throw  in,  every  now  and  then,  a 
bit  ol  chewed  bread. 

For  barbel,  the  place  (hould  be  baited  the  night  be- 
tore  you  fifh,  with  graves,  which  arc  the  fediment  of 
melted  tallow,  and  may  be  had  at  the  tallow-chandlers  : 
ule  the  lame  ground-bait  while  you  arc  fiftiing,  as  for 
roach  and  dace. 

In  filhing  with  a  float  for  chub  in  warm  weather, 
fifli  at  mid-water,  in  cool  weather,  and  in  cold  at  the 
ground. 

FLOUNDERS,  may  he  filhcd  for  all  day  long, 
either  in  a  Iwift  fireain,  or  in  the  fiiU  deep  water  ;  but 
belt  in  the  Hream,  in  the  months  cf  .If»i/,  May,  'June, 
and  'July:  the  p>opcr  baits  are  all  forts  of  worms, 
wafps,  and  gentles. 

FLUX  IN  Swine.  It  comes  by  great  loolenefTes  in 
eating  unwholefome  food. 

Bruife  luit-galls,  or  dried  acorns,  floes,  and  white 
ftarch,  ot  each  an  ounce  ;  boil  them  in  a  pint  of  vine- 
gar and  a  quart  of  milk  ;  ftrain  it,  and  give  it  warm, 
morning  and  evening.     Or, 

Take  nut  gall,  two  ounces,  as  much  ftarch,  and  a 
handtul  of  betony,  half  an  ounce  of  turpentine,  boil 
them  in  a  pint  of  milk,  and  a  quart  of  vinegar,  and  give 
it  hot  three  mornings. 

FLY-ANGLING.  Let  the  rod  be  light,  and  the 
line  twice  as  long  as  your  rod,  and  very  ftrong  at  top, 
and  grow-  gradually  taper.  You  mufl  contrive  to  have 
the  wind  on  your  back,  and  the  fun,  if  it  (hines,  to  be 
before  you,  and  to  fiflr  down  the  flream  :  and  carry 
the  point  or  top  of  your  rod  downwards,  by  which 
means  the  (hadow  of  \ourfelf  and  the  rod  too,  will  be 
the  leaft  ofFenlive  to  the  fi(h,  for  the  fight  of  any  fliade 
difturbs  the  filh,  and  fpoils  (port. 

In  March,  or  Jpri/,  if  the  weather  be  dark,  or  a 
little  windy  or  cloudy,  the  be(l  filliing  is  with  the 
palmer-worm,  which,  with  the  may-fly,  are  the  ground 
of  all  fly-angling.  See  the  ArlicUs  Fishing,  Ang- 
ling, i^c. 

Till  you  are  a  proficient,  every  throw  will  go  near 
to  coll  you  a  hook:  therefore  praitile  fpr  fome  time 
without  one  ;  or  get  your  flies  dreficd  on  filk  worms 
gut,  and  you  will  not  ealily  break  them  ofF.  Sec  Arti- 
cles Fishing,  Angling,  Uc. 

The  bell  limes  to  ufe  a  fly  are,  when  the  river  has 
been' a  little  difcoloured  by  rain,  and  is  «gain  clearing, 
or  a  cloud)-,  breezy  day.  When  the  wind  is  high, 
chiilc  the  (till  deep  ;  when  finall  or  none,  the  running 
dreams,  life  then  the  natural,  in  boifterous  weather  the 
artificial  fly.  In  clear  ftreams,  ule  a  (mall  fly  ;  in  lefs 
clear,  one  larger;  a  light  coloured  fly,  in  a  bright  day  ,  a 
dark  fly  lor  dark  waters  ;  and  an  orange  fly  in  muddy  ones. 
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fetlocks  ;  by  means  of  which  extraoidhiar)'  coldnefs,  it 
caufes  the  melted  greafe  to  fall  down  into  their  feet,  and 
there  to  cake  and  congeal. 

A  horfe  may  alfo  be  foundered  by  wearing  ftraight 
flioes,  and  bytraveUing  vipon  hard  ground. 

The  fvmptoms  by  which  you  may  know  when  your 
horfe  is  toundeicd  upon  his  fore  feet,  and  not  his  hind 
feet,  is  by  his  treading  only  upon  his  hind  teet,  and  as 
little  as  he  can  upon  the  otlier  ;  or  his  going  crouching 
and  crumpling  upon  his  luittocks  ;  and  when  fomctimes 
he  is  foundered  upon  his  hind  feet,  and  not  upon  his 
tore  feet  (which  happens  but  feldoiTi)  it  may  be  known 
by  his  feeming  weak  behind,  and  his  reftmghimfelf  as 
much  upon  his  fore  feet  as  he  can  ;  being  afraid  to  fet  his 
hinder  feet  to  the  ground. 

The  general  method  of  cure  is  :  firfl,  to  pare  all  the 
horfe's  foles  fo  thin  that  you  may  fee  the  quick  :  then  to 
bleed  him  well  at  every  toe,  (lop  the  vein  with  tallow 
and  rofin,  and  having  tacked  hollow  flioes  on  his  feet, 
Jlop  them  with  bran,  tar,  and  tallow,  as  boiling  hot 
as  may  be ;  repeating  this  every  other  day  for  a 
week  together,  and  afterwards  to  give  him  good  exer- 
cife,  i^c. 

CHEST  FOUNDERING,  a  diftemper  proceeding 
from  crudities  in  the  ftomach,  or  other  weakneffes  ob- 
ftrufling  the  palfage  of  the  lungs. 

This  is  dilcovered  by  the  horle's  often  coveting  to  lie 
down,  and  Handing  ftraggling  with  his  tore  legs  ;  the 
fymptoms  being  much  the  fame  as  in  purfinefs  ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  young  horles  are  fubjeft  to  cheil 
foundering  as  well  as  old  ;  whereas  tliofe  horfes  which 
are  troubled  with  purfinefs  are  generally  fix  years  old 
and  above. 

Grafs,  with  much  refrcfliing  and  cooling,  cures  the 
former,  but  increafes  the  latter. 

The  cure:  Take  five  or  fix  pennyworth  of  oil  of 
petre,  and  mingle  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ale  or 
beer,  and  with  your  hand  rub  this  mixture  on  the  part 
affefted,  a  red  hot  fire-fliovel  being  held  againfl  it  while 
you  are  rubbing  it. 

FOUNDERING  IN  THE  BoDy,iscaufedbya  horfe's 
eating  too  much  provender  iuddcnly,  while  he  is  too 
hot  and  panting,  fo  that  his  food  not  being  well  digeft ed 
breeds  ill  humours,  which  by  degrees  Ipread  themfelves 
all  over  his  members,  and  at  length  does  fo  opprefs  his 
body  that  it  renders  him  extremely  weak,  and  makes 
him  incapable  o(  bowing  his  joints  ;  and  when  he  has 
laid  down  cannot  rife  agam  \  nor  can  he  either  flale  or 
dung  without  great  pain. 

It  is  alio  caufed  by  drinking  too  often  upon  a  journey 
while  he  is  hot,  not  being  ridden  after  it. 

Tlie  lymptoms  are,  the  horfe  will  be  chilly  and  quake 
with  Colli  after  drinking  ;  and  lome  of  his  drink  will 
come  out  at  his  nofe,  and  in  a  few  days  his  legs  will 
fwell,  and  after  a  while  begin  to  peel,  he  will  have  a 
dry  cough,  his  c)cs  will  water,  and  his  nofe  run  with 
white  phlegmatic  fluff,  he  will  forlakc  his  meat, 
and  hang  down  his  head  for  extreme  pain  in  the 
manger. 

For  the  cure:  Firfl,  rake  the  horfe's  timdanient  and 
give  him  a  clyller  ;  then  put  bait  an  ounce  ol  cinna- 
mon, and  of  liquorice  and  annilccds  each  twofpoonfuls 


in  fine  powder,  and  five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  honey  into 
a  quart  of  ale  or  fack,  fet  it  on  the  tire  till  the  honey  is 
melted,  and  give  it  him  lukewarm  to  drink,  riding  him 
afterwards  gently  tor  an  hour,  clothe  him  and  litter  him 
warm,  and  keep  hiin  falling  for  two  hours  more  : 
fprinkle  his  hay  with  water,  fift  h:s  oats  clean  irom  the 
dull,  and  give  it  him  by  little  and  little  ;  let  him 
dunk  warm  mefhes  of  malt  and  water;  and  when 
he  has  recovered  firength,  bleed  him  in  his  neci: 
vein,  and  perfume  his  head  with  Irankincenfe  once  a 
day. 

FOWLING  is  ufed  two  manner  of  ways,  either  by 
enchanttnent  or  enticement ;  by  winning  or  wooing  the 
fowl  unto  you  by  pipe,  whifllc,  or  call  ;  or  elfe 
by  machines  or  engines,  which  furprize  them  una- 
wares. 

Fowls  are  of  divers  fpecies,  which  differ  in  their 
nature  as  their  feathers  ;  which  by  reaibn  of  tlie 
many  different  kinds,  for  brevity  fake,  fliall  be  only 
(liiiiiiguinied  here  into  two  kinds,  land  tow  1  and  water- 
fowl." 

The  water-fowl  are  fo  called  from  the  natural  delight 
they  take  in  and  about  the  water,  gathering  from  thence 
all  their  food  and  nutriment. 

Here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  water-fowl  are  in  their 
own  nature  the  molt  fubtil  and  cunning  of  birds,  and 
moft  careful  of  their  own  falety  ;  and  hence  they  have, 
bv  fome  authors,  been  compared  to  an  orderly  and  well 
governed  camp,  having  fcouts  on  iand  afar  off,  courts  ot 
guards,  centinels,  and  all  forts  of  other  watchful  officers, 
furrounding  the  body,  to  give  an  alarm  ot  the  approach 
of  any  feeming  danger. 

And  if  you  obferve,  you  will  find  that  there  will  be 
always  forne  ftraggling  fow^l,  which  lie  aloof  from  the 
greater  number,  which  ftill  call  firfl. 

Now  it  is  the  nature  of  waier-fowl  to  fly  in  great 
flocks,  having  always  a  regard  to  the  general  fafety  ;  fo 
that  it  you  fee  a  fingle  fow  1  or  a  cuuple  fly  together,  you 
may  imagine  they  have  been  fomewhere  affrighted  from 
the  rclf  by  fome  fudden  difturhance,  qr  apprehenfion  of 
danger,  but  fo  naturally  are  they  incHned  to  fociety, 
that  they  fcldom  leave  wing  till  they  meet  together 
again. 

And  this  is  occafioned  not  only  by  the  near  approach 
of  man,  but  alfo  by  the  beating  of  haggards  upon  the 
rivers,  as  alfo  by  the  appearance  of  the  bold  bux.card  and 
ring-tail.  ■ 

Of  water-fowls  there  are  two  kinds,  fueh  as  live  off 
the  water,  and  Inch  as  live  on  the  water  wititout  fwim- 
ming  ill  it ;  but  wading,  and  diving  for  it  with  their 
long  legs  :  the  other,  web-footed  and  fwim*  as  the  f«'an, 
goofe,  mallard,  &c. 

As  to  the  manner  of  fu"  ling,  or  taking  lowl,  fee  un- 
der each  particular  kind  in  their  pioper  places  alphabeti- 
cal 1  y .     See  alfi  S  H  o  ( rr  t  n  G . 

FOWLING-PIECE  ;  that  piece  is  always  reckoned 
1  the  bcfl,  wliich  has  the  longed  barrel,  with  an  indiffe- 
rent bore  under  a  harquebufs,  though  every  fowler 
'  fliould  have  them  of  liuh  different  Inns  and  fixes  as  arc 
:  fui:nblc  to  the  game  he  dcfi^iiis  to  kill  ;  .is  to  the  barrel, 
!  let  it  be  well  pohllied  and  finooih  within,  and  the  bore 
of  an  equal  bignef!--,  wliich  tnny  be  proved  by  putting  a 
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piece  of  pafteboard,  cut  of  the  e\afi  roundncfs  of  the 
ttip,  which  cciitly  put  down  to  the  touch-hole;  and  if 
it  goes  down  well  and  even,  without  llops  or  flipping, 
you  mav  conclude  it  even  bored.  '1  he  bih'gc  pan 
mult  be  iomewhat  above  the  touch-hole,  Only  with  a 
notch  in  the  brid>;c-pan,  to  kt  down  a  little  puwder  ; 
■which  will  prevent  the  gun  tioiu  recoiling,  which  other- 
wile  If  is  ape  to  do. 

As  to  the  locks,  chufe  fuch  as  arc  well  filled  with 
true  work,  whofc  fprings  mull  be  neither  (oo  (trong, 
nor  too  weak  ,  and  let  the  hammer  be  well  hardened, 
and  pliable  to  go  down  to  the  pan  with  quick  motion  at 
the  touching  tiic  tricker  ;  for  the  trial  thereot,  move  it 
gently  to  the  lock  ;  and  if  it  goes  with  jerks,  in  a  cir- 
cular motion,  it  is  well  made  .  as  tor  the  Ibcks,  walnut- 
tree  or  alli  are  vcty  good  ;  the  m<iple  is  the  tinell  an.1  beft 
for  ornament. 

In  (hooting,  obferve  to  fhoot  wiili  the  wind,  if  poffi- 
ble,  and  not  againi\  it  ;  and  rather  fide- ways,  or  bchmd 
the  fowl,  than  full  in  their  faces 

Next  obtcrve  to  cliure  the  nioft  convenient  flieltcr  you 
can  find,  as  hedge,  b^iiik,  tree,  or  any  thing  clfe  which 
mavhidc  you  from  the  view  of  the  fowl. 

'lake  care  to  have  your  dog  at  your  heels  under  good 
command,   not  daring  to  flir  till   you  gi\e  the  word 
aftei  having  difcharged  your  piece:   for  Iwme  ill  taught 
dogs  will,  upon  the  fnap  of  the  cock,  prefentiy  rulh  out 
and  Ipoil  your  fport. 

If  you  have  not  flielter  enough,  by  reafon  of  the 
nakednefs  of  the  banks  and  want  of  trees,  you  mult 
creep  upon  your  hands  and  knees  uadei  the  banks,  and 
laying  fiat  upon  your  belly,  put  the  muzzle  of  your 
piece  over  the  bank,  and  fo  take  your  level  ;  for  a  fowl 
is  fo  fearful  of  man,  that  though  an  hawk  were 
foaring  over  her  head,  yet  at  the  light  of  a  man  (he 
would  take  to  the  wing,  and  run  the  lifkof  that  dan- 
ger. 

It  is  necefTary  for  any  gentleman,  vho  fports  much, 
to  have  two  guns  :  the  ban  el  of  one  about  two  feet  nine 
inches,  which  will  ferve  very  weli  for  the  beginning  of 
the  k-afon,  and  for  wood-fhooting  :  the  other  about 
three  feet  three  inches,  for  open-fhooting  dher  Michael- 
viai :  the  birds  by  that  time  are  gr  wn  lo  fhy,  that  your 
fhoots  muft  be  at  longer  diftances.  But  if  you  intend  one 
gun  to  ferve  lor  all  purpoles,  then  a  three  feet  barrel  (or 
thereabouts)  is  mofl  proper. 

A  long  gun  is  lei's  liable  to  do  mifchief  to  the  fportf- 
man,  and  is  more  certain  to  hit  its  mark,  being  not  fo 
foon  put  afide  in  taking  fight. 

It  appears  from  various  trials,  that  the  fliot  fly  as 
rcgularlv,  or  more  fo,  and  with  as  much  force  without 
any  wad  between  tfie  powder  and  rtiot,  as  it  does  with 
wad  ;  only  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  fhot  from  mixing 
wiifi  the  powder  ;  but  it  does  not  fignify  how  thin  your 
wad  is  betwixt  the  powder  and  (hot,  fo  it  does  but  keep 
them  from  mixing.  But  the  (hot  fly  the  thicker  and 
ftror-ger  from  having  a  pretty  good  wad  clofely  rammed 
over  I hem. 

It  is  a  common  prattice  to  load  with  a  pipe  bowl  of 
powder,  and  a  bowl  and  a  half  of  fhot  ;  and  when  they 
hnd  they  cannot  kill  olten,  think  they  do  not   put  (hot 


enough,  fo  put  in  more,  and  arc  obliged  to  Icffen  the 
quantity  of  powder  to  prevent  its  recoiling  ;  not  con- 
lidcring   this   axiom,    "  that  aflion  and  re-action  arc 

etijal" that  upon  difcharge  of  powder  the  gun  is 

forced  back,  as  the  (hot  is  forwards,  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  (hot  to  the  weighi  of  the  eon  \  fo  that  by  put- 
ting ill  a  larger  1  lad  of  (hi.t,  and  lets  powder,  you  wil! 
be  tfrnek  more,  and  the  biiO  you  flioot  at  lels  ;  fo  that 
though  you  put  many  (hot  into  me  bird,  the\' will  not 
have  force  enough  to  kill,  unlefs  at  a  very  Itiort  dif- 
tance. 

To  imike  Gun  Bands   of  a  fi'se  bi'^ivn  Cohur. 

As  a  brown  barrel  feems  to  be  the  moft  pleafing  to  a 
fpoitfman,  the  following  is  a  certain  and  eal'y  method  to 
perform  it  : 

kub  your  barrel  bright  with  fafid  paper,  or  if  bright 
•cour  it  with  dry  brxkdull  to  take  (fall  greafineis,  and 
fit  a  (tick  or  piece  of  wood  into  tiie  muzzle  long  enough 
to  ho  r!  It  by 

Bruifc  roughly  about  half  an  o'.ince  of  flone-brim- 
ftone,  and  (piinKle  it  over  a  gentle  fire  either  of  wood, 
or  coal,  or  chaicoal  ;  hold  your  barrel  over  the  fnioak, 
turning  and  drawing  it  backward  and  forward  until  it 
be  equally  tinged  all  over  ;  this  done,  fet  it  in  a  cellar 
or  damp  room  till  next  day,  in  which  time  you  will  find 
it  has  throvin  out  a  fine  ruff,  over  which  you  may  draw 
your  finger  to  fpread  it  even  alike,  and  let  it  ftand  another 
day.  It  you  perceive  any  parts  that  have  not  taken  the 
ruff,  you  are  to  Icour  fuch  parts  bright,  and  repeat  the 
above  operation. 

It  is  then  to  be  polifhed  with  a  hard  brufh  (which  is 
firft  to  be  rubbed  with  bees-wax)  and  after  with  a  dry 
woollen  or  rough  linen  rag,  which  will  make  it  look  ot 
a  beautiful  brown  colour.  This  rubbing  muft  be  re- 
peated every  day  fo  long  as  it  throws  out  any  roughnefs. 
No  oil  or  greafe  fhould  come  on  it  for  fome  time,  as 
that  may  bring  off  the  ruff  in  places  ;  but  it  by  negleft  it 
fliould  get  to  Itrong  a  roughnefs,  that  you  cannot  get  it 
down  with  common  rubbing,  in  that  cafe  wipe  it  over 
with  fweet  oil,  and  rub  it  oH  gently  with  a  clean  linen 
rag,  and  the  ne.xt  day  you  may  polifh  it  down  with  your 
brufli,  as  before  direded. 

Dlrcfliotu  for  keefing  your  Guns  in  oraer. 

If  vour  lock  and  furniture  are  bright,  the  bef^  way  to 
fave  the  trouble,  as  well  as  prevent  the  damage  that  may 
be  done  bv  unfkilful  polifliing,  is  never  to  lutfer  them 
to  ruff,  which  may  eafiiy  be  prevented  by  frequently 
rubbing  all  the  bright  parts  with  a  fmall  brufh,  dipped 
in  fweet  oil,  which  (hould  be  well  rubbed  off  with  a 
linen  rag:  and  this  fhould  never  be  neglcfted  both  before 
and  after  uliiig  it. 

It  is  needlcfs  to  take  the  lock  often  to  pieces,  if  you 
take  it  off  and  brufh  it  with  ptenty  of  oil,  and  pull  up 
the  cock  and  hammer  a  few  times,  the  dirt  with  the  oil 
will  work  itfelf  out,  which  is  to  be  wiped  off,  and  a 
little  clean  oil  put  on  thofe  parts  where  there  is  any 
fritlion,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 
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To  'i-vafl}  cut  the  Barrel. 

Fill  it  either  with  cold  or  warm  water,  and  empty  it 
and  let  it  flanci  a  few  minutes,  and  the  air  and  moifture 
will  foften  the  foil  left  from  the  firing  of  the  powder,  fo 
as  ID  come  offthceafier.  You  may  ulefand  with  your 
rag  or  tow  to  wafh  it  out,  which  will  remove  any  ot  the 
loil  that  flicks  hard  to  ii  wiihout  huiting  its  fmoothnefs. 
Care  mull  be  taken  to  wipe  it  very  dry,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  fet  by  for  a  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  wipe  it  out 
with  an  oily  rag  and  flop  the  muzzle  with  the  fame, 
otherwife  it  will  be  apt  to  rult.  See  Stalking 
Horse. 

Of  the  Stock,  Loch,  i^c. 

The  wood  which  is  moil  commonly  employed  for  the 
ftock,  and  which  appears  the  bell  lor  the  purpofe,  is 
walnut  ;  and,  the  only  choice  in  this  is,  that  the  grain 
be  even  and  clofe,  and  as  tree  as  poflible  trom  knots 
and  burrs,  which,  though  they  may  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  ftock,  feJdom  fail  to  take  away  trom  its  flrength, 
unlefs  they  are  confined  entirely  to  the  butt  part.  As 
to  the  curvature,  no  particular  degree  can  be  afFigned  as 
a  llandard  ;  different  perfons  requiring  different  de- 
grees, according  to  the  length  ol  their  neck,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  hold  their  head  whilft  taking 
aim.  This,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  butt, 
which  depends  partly  upon  the  circumftances  jufl  men- 
tioned, but  chiefl)-  upon  the  length  of  the  arms,  can  be 
determined  with  great  accuracy  by  the  gunfmith,  from 
obferving  the  manner  in  which  the  fliooter  prefeius  his 
piece  and  takes  his  aim. 

With  regard  to  the  locks,  we  have  nothing  material 
to  offer;  the  genius  and  induliry  of  the  Engiijh  work- 
men having  already  brought  them  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
elegance  and  perfection,  that  we  have  fcarcely  any  thing 
fariher  to  hope  for,  oi  require.  The  real  improvements 
are  not  conhned  to  any  particular  maker;  and,  though 
tiie  minuti.x  peculiar  to  e-ich  may  determine  the  pur- 
clidfer  in  his  preference,  no  perfoii  need  tear  much  dil- 
appointmeiu  in  the  eflential  qualities  ot  a  lock,  provided 
he  goes  to  the  price  of  a  good  one.  It  is  of  much  more 
confequence  to  the  excellence  of  a  lock,  that  the  fprings 
be  proportioned  to  eacli  other,  than  that  they  (hould  all 
be  made  very  fliong.  A  moderate  degree  of  force  is 
futiicient  to  produce  the  required  effeift  ;  arid  whatever 
exceeds  this  jirovcs  detrimeiital,  by  rendering  the  trig- 
ger difficult  to  draw,  or  producing  fuch  a  Uroke  as 
breaks  ilic  flints,  or  tlirows  tlie  piece  from  the  diredion 
in  wiiich  It  was  poiircd.  If  the  main-fpring  be  very 
ftrong,  and  the  hair.mer-fprirg  weak  the  cock  is  often 
broken  for  want  ol  fuHicicnt  rehfiance  to  its  llroke, 
until  it  is  fhpped  all  at  once  b)  the  check  of  the  lock- 
plaie.  Whilfl,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  hammer- 
fptiiig  be  lliff.  and  the  main-fpring  weak,  the  c^ck  has 
not  fufficient  toice  to  drive  back  the  hammer.  And,  in 
hotli  cafes,  the  collMion  between  the  flint  and  flccl  is  too 
iliglit  to  produce  the  neceliaiy  fire.  The  face  ot  the 
liammcr,  alio,  may  be  too  haul  or  too  foft.  1  he  iorincr 
is  known  by  the  ifiiit  making  fcarcely  any   inipreflion 


upon  it,  and  the  fparks  being  few  and  very  fmall.  The 
latter  is  known  by  the  flint  cutting  deep  into  the  ham- 
mer at  every  flroke,  whillf  the  fparks  are  alfo  few  in 
number,  and  of  a  dull-red  colour.  When  the 
flrength  of  the  fprings,  and  the  temper  of  the  hammer, 
are  in  their  due  degree,  the  fparks  are  numerous,  bril- 
liaht,  and  accompanied  with  a  confiderable  whizzing 
noife. 

'1  o  explain  thefe  differences  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve, 
that  the  fparks  produced  by  the  eollilioii  of  flint  and 
ffeel  are  panicles  ot  the  metal  driven  off  in  a  ftrongly- 
heated  ffate,  and  which  tailing  among  the  powder  in- 
flame it  inftantly.  By  fnapping  a  gun  or  piilol  over  a 
llieet  of  white  paper,  we  may  colle£f  thefe  fparks,  and, 
by  fubmitting  them  to  a  microfcope,  demonftratc  the 
truth  of  this.  If  the  fparks  are  very  brilliant,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  whizzing  noife,  we  (hall  find  the 
particles  coUetted  on  the  paper  to  be  little  globules  of 
ileel,  which  were  not  only  melted,  but  have  afclually  un- 
dergone a  confiderable  degree  ot  vitrification  from  the 
intenfity  of  the  heat  excited  by  the  collifion,  their  fur- 
face  exatlly  refembling  the  flag  thrown  out  from  an 
iron  foundery.  When  the  face  of  the  hammer  is  too 
hard,  the  particles  which  the  flint  flrikes  off  are  fofmall, 
that  they  are  cooled  before  they  fall  into  the  pan  ; 
and,  when  the  hammer  is  too  fott,  the  particles  driven 
off  are  fo  large  as  not  to  be  fufficiently  heated  to  fire  the 
powder. 

We  think  the  conical  form  of  the  touch-hole  a  real 
improvement ;  but  do  not  approve  ot  its  widening  fo 
much  as  it  does  in  the  patent-breech,  as  the  force  ot  the 
fufe  againlf  the  opening  into  the  pan  is  greatly  increafed 
by  it.  Gold  pans  are  of  very  little  advantage  ;  for,  as 
the  iron  rnufl  be  foltened  before  they  can  be  applied,  it 
is  very  liable  to  rufl,  and  thus  deflroy  its  connettion  with 
the  gold  ;  the  tin,  alfo,  by  means  ol  which  the  gold 
lining  is  fi.xed,  is  frequently  melted  by  the  fire  of  the 
fufe  being  direCled  upon  the  bottom  ot  the  pan,  and  the 
gold  thereby  detached  from  its  hold  ;  this  will  happen 
more  readily  when  the  touch-hole  is  jilaced  very  low, 
and  when,  from  its  form  or  width,  the  fire  ot  the  tufe  is 
confiderable.  A  great  improvement,  however,  has 
lately  been  made  in  the  manner  ol  putting  in  the  gold 
pans;  they  are  now  dovetailed  in  before  the  lock- 
plate  is  hardened,  by  which  means  they  fijldom  or  ever 
blow  out  ;  and  it  is  now  found  that  they  will  ftand  bet- 
ter than  :»uyothcr  fpecies  ol  pan,  provided  that  the  lock 
is  eafed  from  the  touch-hole,  or  taken  ofFwhen  the  barrel 
is  taken  out  ol  the  flock.  Still  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
flccl  pan  will  be  louiid,  with  common  care  in  cleaning  it, 
to  lall  as  long,  and  to  aniwer  every  purpofe  as  well,  as 
when  lined  with  gold.   Sec  Shooting. 

Of  the  Choice  of  Gunpowder, 

The  excellence  of  this  article  as  to  its  properties,  and 
the  relative  condition  m  which  it  is  at  the  tune  of  ufing 
it,  with  refjjeti;  to  drynefs,  dampnefs,  or  age,  are  in 
themfclves  circumftances  fo  obvioufly  imi)ortant  to  the 
Ipoiti'man,  that  we  have  often  been  aftoinllicd  at  the  al- 
molt  total  ncglciil  v\hich  attends  this  part  of  the  (hooting 
fciencc :    but  he   may  hcncclorwaril   be  allured,    that, 
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without  the  utmoft  circumfpeflion  and  care  herein,  his 
high-priced  iowling-piece  will  but  little  avail  him  ; 
mortification  and  diiguft  will  generally  enfue,  and  the 
gunlniith  too  fiequeiitly  be  blamoa  for  the  fault 
which  the  fportlman  alone  has  created  by  his  own 
negle'R. 

Giiii])owder  is  compofed  cf  very  light  charcoal,  ful- 
phur,  and  wc!l-rcfined  faltpetre.  The  ])Owder  ufed  by 
•bortlmcn  in  Ihooting  game,  is  generally  compofed  of 
n\  parts  of  faltpetre,  one  of  charcoal,  and  one  of  ful- 
phur  ;  but  thclV  proportions,  as  well  as  the  introduftion 
of  other  ingredients,  and  the  lizes  of  the  grains,  are 
undohbtedly  varied  by  the  different  manufarttirers  in 
the  compofition  of  the  powders  of  the  fame  denomina- 
tion, and  are  always  kept  profoundly  fecrct. 

Powder,  however  well  dried  and  fabricated  it  may 
have  been,  loles  its  fliength  when  allowed  to  become 
damp.  If  daily  obfervatioiis  on  powder  put  into  damp 
magazines,  and  carefully  prelerved  in  barrels,  are  not 
fufhcient  to  cllal-lifli  this  fact,  the  following  experiment 
will  render  it  incontelhble  : — Let  a  quantity  of  well- 
dried  powder  be  nicely  weighed,  and  put  into  a  clofe 
room,  where  the  air  is  temperate,  and  fecmingly  dry, 
and  be  leit  for  three  or  four  hotns  ;  on  weighing  it 
again,  its  weight  will  be  increafed.  This  fame  powder, 
expofed  to  an  air  loaded  with  vapour,  acquires  much 
additional  weight  in  a  (hort  time.  Now  the  increafe 
of  the  weight  being  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
vapour  contained  in  the  atmolphere,  and  to  the  length 
of  time  that  the  powder  is  expofed  to  it;  it  follows, 
that  powder  eafily  attrafls  moifture.  Wherefore,  if  a 
degree  of  heat  fufficient  only  to  fire  dry  powder,  be 
applied  to  powder  that  is  damp,  the  moifture  will  op- 
pofe  the  atHon  of  the  fire,  and  the  grains  either  will 
rot  take  fife  at  all,  or  their  inflammation  will  be 
flower :  thus,  as  the  fire  will  fpread  more  flowly,  fewer 
grains  will  burn  ;  and  the  penetration  of  the  fire  from 
the  furface  to  the  centre  of  each  grain,  and,  confe- 
quently,  their  confumption,  will  require  more  time. 
Whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  all  degrees  of  moif- 
ture diminilh  the  force  of  powder.  baltpetre,  not 
fufficiently  refined,  attratls  moifture  very  readily  ;  and 
as  the  fubllances  that  render  it  impure  lefl'en  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  and  prevent  its  detonation,  it  fhould  be 
refined  as  much  as  pofiible  before  it  is  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  gunpowder. 

The  force  of  powder  is  owing  to  an  elaftic  fluid 
generated  at  the  explofion,  the  fuddennefs  of  which 
depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients,  the 
coutafcl  between  the  nitrous  and  combuftible  particles, 
and  the  fize  of  the  grain";,  5cc.  Hence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  when  feveral  powders,  equally  well  dried, 
and  fired  under  the  fame  ftatc  of  the  atmofpheie,  are 
compared  together,  that  which  produces  the  greatcfl 
quantity  of  the  elaftic  fluid,  in  a  given  fpace  of  time, 
is  the  ftrongell. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  examining  gun- 
powder;  one  with  regiud  to  the  purity  of  its  compofi- 
tion, the  other  with  regard  to  its  flrcnirih.  Its  purity 
is  known  by  laying  two  or  three  little  heaps  near  each 
other  upon  white  paper,  and  firing  one  of  them.     For 


if  this  takes  fire  readily,  and  the  fmoke  riles  upright, 
without  leaving  any  drofs  or  feculent  matter  behind, 
and  without  burning  the  paper,  or  firing  the  other 
heaps,  it  is  efleemcd  a  fign  that  the  fulphur  and  nitre 
were  well  purified,  that  the  coal  was  good,  and  that  the 
three  ingredients  were  thoro'.iglily  incorporated  toge- 
ther :  but,  if  the  other  heaj)?  alfo  take  fire  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  prefumed,  that  either  common  fait  was  mixed 
with  the  nitre,  or  that  the  roal  was  not  well  ground, 
or  the  whole  mafs  not  well  beat  and  mixed  together  ; 
and,  if  either  the  nitre  or  fulphur  be  not  well  purified, 
the  paper  will  be  black  or  fpotted. 

For  proving  the  flrength  of  gunpowder,  a  number 
of  machines  have  been  invented,  all  of  which  are 
liable  to  many  objeftions,  and,  upon  trial  with  the 
fame  powder,  are  found  to  give  lefults  lb  different, 
that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  in  them  ;  to  lo  many 
modifications  are  the  principal  properties  ot  powder 
fubjetf,  even  in  experiments  condudled  with  the  utmofl 
care.  Thefe  variations  have  been  attributed,  by  many, 
to  the  different  dcnfity  of  the  atmofphere  at  the  time 
of  the  different  experiments  ;  but  the  opinions  upon 
this  matter  are  fo  improbable  in  themfelves,  and  fo 
contradiftory  'to  each  oth?r,  that  they  claim  neither 
attention  nor  belief.  Thus,  fome  will  have  it,  that 
gun-powder  produces  the  greateft  efFedl  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  when  the  air  is  cool  and  denfe  ;  whillt 
others  affert,  that  its  force  is  greatelt  in  funlhine,  and 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Mr.  Robins  concludes 
from  the  refult  of  feveral  hundred  trials,  made  by  him 
at  all  times  ol  the  day,  and  in  every  feafon  of  the  year, 
that  the  denfityof  the  atmofphere  has  no  effeft  in  this 
matter,  and  that  we  ought  to  attribute  the  variations 
obferved  at  thefe  times  to  fome  other  caufe  than  the 
ftate  of  the  air:  probably  they  are  owing  to  the  im- 
perfeftion  of  the  inftruinent,  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  trial  was  condudled.  In  this  ftate  of  uncertainty, 
then,  upon  the  theory  of  the  effeils  of  gunpowder,  we 
remain  at  this  day. 

If  experiments,  however,  are  made  with  the  prover, 
great  care  muft  be  taken,  not  to  prefs  the  powder  in 
the  fmalleft  degree  into  the  tube,  but  to  pour  it  gently 
in  ;  and,  particularly  in  trying  the  ilrength  of  diit'e;  enc 
powders,  which  is  the  bell  ul'e  to  which  the  inftrument, 
imperfeft  as  it  is,  can  be  applied,,  attontion  muft  be 
paid,  that  one  powder  is  not  pr.'lied  clofer  than  another 
at  each  experiment,  nor  the  fucceflive  experiinents 
made  until  the  prover  is  cool,  otherwife  no  comparative 
certainty  can  be  gained.  By  far  the  moft  certain 
method,  however,  of  determining  the  quality  of  pow- 
der, is  by  drving  fome  of  it  very  well,  and  then  trying 
how  many  (hcets  of  paper  it  will  drive  the  (hot  through, 
at  the  dillancc  of  ten  or  twelve  yards.  In  this  trial 
we  fhould  be  careful  to  employ  the  fame  fixed  fhot  in 
each  experiment,  the  quantity  both  of  the  fliot  and  the 
powder  being  regulated  by  exadf  weight ;  otherwife  we 
cannot,  even  in  this  experiment,  arrive  to  any  certaint)' 
in  comparing  the  ilrength  of  difrerent  powders,  or  of 
the  fame  powder  at  different  times. 

Powder  ought  to  he  kept  very  dry  ;  every  degree  of 

moifture  injures  it.     Good  powder,   however,- does  not 
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readily  imbibe  moifturc  ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
greater  proot  of  the  bad  quality  ot  powder,  than  in 
growiniT  damp  quickly  when  expofcd  to  the  air :  this 
readinefs  to  become  moilt  depends  upon  the  faltpetre 
employed  in  the  coinpofition  not  having  been  treed 
from  the  common  ialt  it  contains  in  its  crude  ftate,  and 
which,  in  confequence,  has  a  ftrong  attrattio'n  tor 
watery  particles. 

Powder  may  acquire  a  iniall  degree  of  dampnefs, 
and  be  freed  from  it  again  by  drying,  without  much 
injury  to  its  quality,  hut,  if  the  moillure  is  confider- 
able,  the  faltpetre  is  dilfolved,  and  the  intimate  mix- 
ture of  the  ingredients  thereby  entirely  dellroyed. 
Drying  powder  with  too  great  a  heat  alfo  injures  it  ; 
for  there  is  a  degree  of  heat,  which,  although  not 
fufficient  to  hre  the  powder,  will  yet  diffipate  the  ful- 
phur,  and  -mpair  the  compofitlon  by  deftroying  the 
texture  of  the  grains.  The  heat  of  the  fun  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatefl:  it  can  with  falety  be  expofed  to,  and,  if 
properly  managed,^  is  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  :  when 
this  cannot  be  had,  the  heat  of  a  fire  regulated  to  the 
fame  degree  may  be  employed  ;  and  for  this  end,  a 
heated  pewter  plate  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  thing, 
becaufe  pewter  retains  fo  moderate  a  heat,  that  there 
can  belittle  danger  of  fpoilingthe  powder  by  producing 
the  confequences  before-mentioned. 

It  is  oblervable,  that  damp  powder  produces  a  re- 
markable foulnefs  in  the  fowling  piece  after  firing, 
much  beyond  what  arifes  from  an  equal  quantity  ot  dry 
powder  ;  and  this  feems  to  ai  iie  from  the  diminution  ot 
the  activity  of  the  fire  in  the  explofion.  Unlefs  the 
fportfman  is  very  particular  indeed  in  the  mode  of  keep- 
ing his  powder,  we  would  recommend  him  always  to 
air  it  and  his  flafk,  before  he  takes  the  field.  Flafks 
made  of  copper  or  tin  are  much  better  tor  keeping 
powder  in,  than  thofe  made  of  leather,  or  than  Imall 
cafks  :  the  necks  of  thefe  fhould  be  fmall,  and  well 
flopped  with  cork. 

After  this  differtation  on  gunpow;der,  it  will  naturally 
be  expetted  that  we  point  out  to  the  fportfman  the 
befl  powder  for  ihooting  ;  for  this  purpofe  we  fhall  re- 
commend the  Dariford  powder  ot  Melfrs.  PiGou  and 
An-drews,  for  being,  not  only  ftronger,  but  the  cleaneft 
in  burning  and  the  quickelt  in  firii.g,  of  any  other  at 
I  his  time  manufadtured  in  the  kingdom  ;  and,  we  alfo 
venture  to  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  manufactur- 
ers of  this  powder  feem  to  have  attained,  as  nearly  as 
any  purpofe  can  require,  that  accuracy  ot  granulation, 
and  1)1  the  proportions  and  qualities  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients, which  mofl  readily  produces  the  deftruttion  ot 
all  the  compolition,  and  yields  the  greatefl  pofRbie 
quantity  of  the  permanent  elaftic  fluid  in  a  given 
time  ;  which  properties  alone  can  conftitute  powder  of 
the  belt  quality. 


Of  Sh'J. 

this  aiticle   is  highly  worthy  of  the 
It  fhould  be  equal,  round,  and  void 
ot  cdvitits.     The  paicni  tnilhd jhot  is,  at  this  time,   to  be 
preferred  to  all  other  forts,  and  is  in  fuch  general  ufe, 


The  choice  of 
fporffman's  caie. 


that  the  inftruftions  which  here  follow  on  the  fize  of 
the  fhot  to  be  adopted  in  the  different  chafes,  mufl  be 
underRood  to  relate  to  the  patent  fhit  only. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  chafe, 
that  the  fporLlmaii  fliould  proportion  the  fize  of  his 
fhot,  as  M'cll  to  the  particular  fpecies  of  game  lie  means 
to  purfue  as  to  the  feafon  of  killing  it.  Thus,  in  the 
hrft  month  of  partridge  fhooting,  thot  No,  i.  fhould  be 
ufed  ;  for  fince,  at  this  time,  the  birds  fpring  near  at 
hand,  and  we  feldom  fire  at  more  than  the  diflance  of 
forty  paces,  it  the  fhooter  takes  his  aim  but  tolerahly 
well,  it  is  almort  impofTible  for  a  bird  at  this  dilfance  to 
efcape  in  the  circle,  or  difk,  which  the  fliot  forms. 
Hares  alfo,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  fitclofer;  and,, 
being  at  this  time  thinly  covered  with  fur,  may  eafily 
be  killed  with  this  fized  lliot  at  thirty  or  thirty-five 
paces.  In  fnipe  and  quail  rtiooting,  this  fized  (hot  is 
peculiarly  proper  ;  for,  in  ufing  a  larger  fize,  however 
true  the  fportfman  may  flioot,  yet  he  will  frequently 
mils  ;  the  objetts  being  fo  fmall,  that  tliey  have  great 
chance  ot  efcapmg  in  the  vacant  fpaces  of  the  circie  or 
difk.  Yet  there  are  many  fportfmen  who  fhoot  fnipes, 
quails,  and  field-fares,  in  countries  where  they  abound, 
with  the  fizes  fix  and  feven  of  the 'common  fhot,  the  lafi 
of  which  is  called  muflard-feed. 

About  the  beginning  of  OB-.her,  at  which  time  the 
partridges  are  Ifronger  in  the  wing.  No.  3.  is  the  pro- 
per fliot  to  be  ufed.  This  fize  feems  to  be  die  bell  o£ 
any  ;  it  preferves  a  proper  medium  between  fhot  too 
large,  and  that  which  is  too  fmall,  and  will  kill  a  hare 
tiom  the  diftanec  of  thirtv-five  to  forty  paces,  and  a 
partridge  at  fifty,  provided  the  powder  be  good.  It 
will  ferve  alfo  tor  rabbit -fliooting.  In  (hort,  it  is  ex- 
cellent for  all  feafons,  and  many  fportfmen  ufe  no 
other  the  feafon  round.  It  is  true,  that  diftant  objects 
are  frequently  miffed  for  the  want  of  larger  fhot ;  but 
then  thefe  bear  no  proportion  to  the  number  which  are 
daily  milfcd  hv  ufing  Aiot  of  too  large  a  fize,  efpecially 
with  the  feathered  game.  If  a  man  were  to  fhoot  con- 
ftantly  with  fhot  No.  5.  tor  one  partridge  which  he 
might  chance  to  kill  with  a  fingle  pellet,  at  the  dillance 
of  eighty  paces,  he  would  mifs  twenty  birds  at  fifty 
paces,  which  would  in  Inch  cafe  efcape  in  the  vacant 
Ipaccs  of  the  circle.  But,  if  the  fportfman  exprefsly 
propofes  to  ihoot  wild-ducks,  or  hares,  then,  indeed, 
he  had  better  ufe  the  No.  5.  However,  in  Ihooting 
with  a  double-barreled  gun,  it  may  be  prudent  to  foad 
one  of  the  barrels  with  large  fhot,  for  the  necell'ary 
occafions ;  and,  in  any  cafe  large  fliot  is  required. 
No.  5.  will  he  found  to  be  better  than  any  other  ;  for 
its  fize  is  not  fo  large  as  to  ])rcvcnt  it  from  liifficiently 
garnifliing,  or  being  equally  fi)read  in  the  circle,  and 
it  can  at  the  fame  time  perform,  in  effeft,  all  that  a 
laiger-fizcd  fhot  can  do,  which  garnilhcs  but  very  little, 
it  any  at  all. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  fliew  clearly,  at  one  view, 
the  comparative  difference  in  the  garnifliing  of  fliot  of 
difrerciit  fizcs,  we  here  fubjoin  a  table,  winch  indicates 
the  number  of  pellets  prccifely  compofiug  an  ounce 
weight  ot  each  fort  of  Ihot. 
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No.  B.  B. 

I  ounce 
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6a 

B. 
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- 

67 

I. 
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. 

86 

2. 

id. 

- 

- 
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3- 
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. 

- 
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id. 

- 

- 
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id. 

- 

- 
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6. 

id. 

- 

- 

444 

7* 
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- 

- 

530 

8. 

id. 
Common 
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- 
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No.  7- 

I  ounce 

- 

- 
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id. 

- 

- 
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5- 

id. 

- 

- 

23s 

4- 

id. 

- 

- 

igo 

3- 

id. 

- 

- 

140 

2^ 

id. 

- 

- 

110 

1. 

id. 

- 

- 

95 

The  Proportions  of  Pawdtr  and  Shot  in  the  Charge. 

To  find  the  charge  that  gives  the  longeft  range  in 
fowling-pieces  of  different  dimenfions,  mult  be  allowed 
to  be  a  difcovery  of  intinitc  importance  to  ever)- 
fportfman  ;  and,  as  it  feems  to  be  an  opinion  pretty 
generally  received  and  ertablilhed,  that  every  barrel 
has  a  particular  load  (not  a  mcafure  eftimated  by  any 
rules  to  be  drawn  trom  a  comparilon  made  between  the 
proportions  of  the  caliber  and  the  length  of  the  barrel} 
with  which  it  will  fhoot  with  greater  certainty  and 
effeft ;  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  will  make  feme 
experiments  with  liis  own  barrels,  in  order  to  attain 
this  end.  Before  we  proceed,  iheretore,  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  loading  of  lowling-pieces  oi  different 
dimenfions,  we  beg  leave  to  engraft  an  excellent  prin- 
ciple in  the  pradlice  of  the  artillery  on  this  point, 
upon  the  (hooting-fcience.  It  is  ad'erted,  that  by 
ufing  fmall  charges  at  firft,  and  increafing  the  quantity 
of  powder  by  degrees,  the  ranges  will  increafe  to  a 
certain  point ;  after  which,  if  the  charge  be  augmented, 
they  will  progrefhvely  diminifh  ;  though  the  recoil  will 
IVill  continue  in  the  ratio  of  the  increafe  ot  the  charge. 
This  is  a  confequence  that  may  be  deduced  from  a 
variety  of  experiments,  and  is  perfcilly  agreeable  to 
the  principles  of  mechanics;  fince  the  recoil  and  the 
range  ought  to  be  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  ot  the  gun  and 
the  Ihot,  making  allowance  for  the  refiflance  which 
thefc  bodies  meet  with. 

For  a  fowling-piece  of  a  common  caliber,  which  is 
from  twenty- lour  to  thirty  balls  to  the  pound  weight ; 
a  drachm  and  a  quarter,  or,  at  moft,  a  drachm  and  a 
half,  of  good  powder  ;  and  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and 
a  quarter,  of  fliot,  is  fufticieut.  But  when  fliot  of  a 
larger  fize  is  uied,  fuch  as  No.  5,  the  charge  of  (hot 
may  be  increafed  one-fourth,  lor  the  purpofc  ot  coun- 
terbalancing, in  fome  degree,  what  the  fi/e  ot  the  (hot 
lofcs  in  the  number  of  pallets,  and  alfo  to  enable  it  to 
garnifh  the  more.  F(»r  this  purpofc  the  iportlman 
will  tind  a  meafure  marked  with  the  proper  gauges 
very  convenient  to  him.     An  inftrument  ot  tiiis  nature 


has  been  made  by  an  ingenious  artift,  Egg,  of  the  Hay- 

maiket. 

Different  opiniiins,  however,  are  entertained  on  the 
proportions  ot  the  charge.  Some  determine  the  charge 
of  a  fowling-piece  by  the  weight  of  a  ball  ot  the  exati 
fize  of  tlic  caliber  ;  ef^iiiiating  the  weight  of  the  powder 
at  one-third  of  that  of  tiic  ball,  whether  it  is  propofcd 
to  flioot  with  hall  or  with  ffiot ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
(liot  they  cllimatc  at  a  moiety  more,  or,  at  the  moft, 
at  double  the  weight  of  the  ball.  '1  his  calculation 
comes  pretty  near  to  the  propofitions  we  have  ju(t  laid 
down,  except  in  the  difference  of  fite  between  the  cali- 
bers twenty-four  and  thirty,  which,  notwithflanding. 
is  not  fufficieutly  great  in  the  two  cales  to  require  a 
gradation  in  the  weight  ot  the  charge. 

Others  again  lay  down  as  a  rule  tor  the  charge  of 
powder,  a  mcafure  of  the  fame  diameter  as  the  barrel : 
and  double  that  diameter  in  depth  :  and,  tor  the  (hot,  a 
meafure  of  the  like  diameter,  buf  one-third  lets  in 
depth  than  that  for  the  powder;  tliis  alfo  agrees  toler- 
ably well  with  the  proportions  we  have  mentioned,  at 
leaft  for  the  powder,  but  the  meafure  of  (liot  feems  to 
be  too  fmall.  In  (hooting  with  a  rifle-piece,  fome  per- 
tbns  proportion  the  quantity  of  powder  to  three  times 
the  quantity  which  the  mould  ot  the  ball  adapted  to 
the  piece  will  contain. 

Although  proverbs  are  generally  true,  or  at  leaft 
pofTefs  fome  portion  of  truth,  yet  nothing  is  fo  glar- 
ingly abfurd,  or  lefs  founded  in  rational  painciples, 
than  that  old  adage,  "  Sparing  of  powder,  and  liberal 
of  (hot:"  a  faying,  which  is  not  only  in  the  acquaintance, 
but  in  the  conffant  praftice,  of  mofl  (portfmen. 

As  a  confequence  of  overloading  with  (hot,  the 
powder  has  not  fufficient  ftrength  to  throw  it  to  its 
proper  diftance ;  for,  if  the  objedl  be  diftant,  one  half 
of  the  pellets  compofing  the  charge,  ;by  their  too  great 
quantity  and  weight,  will  (Irike  againfl  each  other,  and 
fail  by  the  way  ;  and  thofe  which  reach  the  mark  will 
Jiave  fmall  force,  and  will  produce  but  little  or  no  effeft. 
Thus  to  overload  is  the  (Grange  fancy  of  poachers,  who 
imagine  they  cannot  kill  unlefs  they  put  two  ounces,  or 
more,  of  large  (hot  into  their  pieces.  It  is  true,  that 
they  deflroy  a  great  quantity  oi  game,  but  then  it  is 
not  fairly  (hot.  Such  men  arc  in  fome  meafure 
punifhed  by  the  fevcre  (trokes  they  receive  on  the 
(boulders  and  cheeks,  in  confequence  of  the  exceffivc 
recoil. 

The  method  of  cafling  (hot  is  as  follows  : — The  lead 
being  melted,  Itirred,  and  (kimmed,  a  quantity  ot  pow- 
dered yellow  orpiment  is  ftrewed  in  it,  as  mu':li  as  will 
lie  upon  a  (hilling,  to  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  of  lead, 
the  whole  being  well  flirred,  the  orpiment  will  flame. 
To  judge  whether  there  be  orpiment  enough  in,  a  little 
of  the  lead  is  dropped  in  a  glafs  of  water,  and  if  the 
drops  prove  round,  and  without  tails,  there  is  orpiment 
enough,  and  the  degree  of  heat  is  as  it  fiiould  be. 
This  (lone,  a  cojiper-plate,  hollow  in  the  middle,  and 
three  inches  in  di.iineter,  bored  through  with  thirty  ur 
forty  fmall  holes,  according  to  th.e  liic  of  the  (hot,  is 
placed  on  an  iron  frame,  over  a  tub  of  water,  four 
inches  above  the  wat£r ;  the  hollow  part  is  to  be  very 
B  b  2  thin': 
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thin  :  on  this  plate  are  laid  burning  coals,  to  keep  the 
melted  lead  in  tufion.  The  lead  is  now  poured  gently, 
with  a  ladle,  on  the  middle  of  the  plate,  and  it  will 
make  its  way  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  ot  the 
plate,  into  the  water,  in  rocnd  drops.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  keep  the  lead  on  the  plate  in  its  proper  degree 
of  heat ;  if  too  cold,  it  will  Itop  the  holes  ;  and,  il 
too  hot,  the  drops  will  crack  and  fly.  The  fliot,  thus 
made,  are  dried  over  a  gentle  fire,  always  ftirring  them 
that  they  may  not  melt ;  this  done,  the  greater  are 
feparated  from  the  fmaller,  by  pafllng  them  through 
fieves  for  thai  purpofe. 

Of  the  IVaddlng. 

Many  fportfmen  are  of  opinion,  that  the  wadding, 
of  whatever  material  it  may  be  conipofed,  or  whether 
it  be  rammed  loofe,  or  tight,  into  the  barrel,  has  no 
effeft,  either  on  the  range  of  the  (hot,  or  the  clofenefs 
with  which  they  are  thrown.  Now,  although  it  maybe 
granted,  that  the  material  which  covers  the  fliot,  and 
which  is  ufed  only  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  it  down, 
is  of  little  importance,  yet  the  fubflance  which  covers 
the  powder  is  undoubtedly  of  much  confequence.  It 
fhould  be  quite  clofe  in  the  barrel,  and  that  without 
being  rammed  too  hard  :  the  wadding  fhould  therelore 
be  of  a  foft  and  tradable  material,  but  at  the  fame 
time  of  fufficient  confiftence  to  carry  the  (hot  in  a 
body  to  a  certain  diftance  from  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece.  For,  if  the  wadding  is  rammed  too  clofe,  or 
is  of  a  hard  and  rigid  fublfance,  fuch  as  ftiff  brown 
paper,  the  piece  will  recoil,  and  the  fhot  will  fpread 
more  wide  :  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  wadding^  is  not 
fufficiently  clofe,  and  is  compofed  of  a  flight  and  too 
pliant  material,  fuch  as  wool  or  cotton,  it  will  not  be 
of  confiftence  enough  to  carry  the  fhot,  and  the  dif- 
charge  will  lofe  its  proper  force.  Befides,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  fhot,  which  is  more  immediately  in  con- 
ta.5f  with  the  wadding,  will  be  melted  by  the  explofiorv 
of  the  powder.  Experience  teaches,  that  notfiing  is 
■better  tor  wadding  than  foft  biov/n  paper;  it  combines 
fupplenefs  with  confiftence,  and  moulds  itfelf  to  the 
barrel:  and  it  is  farther  obiervable,  that  fuch  wadding 
never  talis  to  the  groimd  in  lels  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
paces  from  the  muzzle  of  the  piece. 

In  countries  where  orcl-.ards  abound,  a  very  fine 
mo!s,  of  a  grecnifh  grey  colour,  is  found  adhering  to 
the  apple-trees,  which  is  extremely  proper  for  wadding, 
and  which  even  pofi'efles  the  extraordinary  quality  of 
piaking  the  barrel  lefs  greafy  and  foul  than  paper, 
wliicli  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  oil.  low  is  alio 
very  good  for  this  purpofe.  A  cork  wadding  has  alfo 
been  extolled  lor  the  viitue'of  incrcaling  the  range  and 
clofenefs  of  the  (hot  of  pieces;  we  ha\c  not  niaiic  the 
experiment,  but  it  feems  probable,  that  a  wadding  of 
cork,  adapted  to  the  caliber  of  the  piece,  may  produce 
»  (greater  ctfetl  than  a  waddmg  of  paper,  in  ihefc 
jefpc^ls,  that,  by  flopping  the  barrel  more  hermetically, 
it  prevents  the  clailic  fluid,  produced  by  the  explofion 
■of  the  powder,  fromefcaping  in  any  way,  between  the 
partition  ol  wadding  and  the  charge,  preferves  all  its 
force  to  the  mouth  of  the  gun,  and  thereby  renders  the 
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effefl  of  the  powder  the  greater.  Thefe  principles 
have  lately  recommended  the  wadding  of  hat,  cut  out 
by  punches,  of  a  fize  to  fit  the  exatl  caliber  ot  the 
gun,  to  far  exceed  every  other,  and  to  which,  therefore, 
we  refer  the  reader. 

We  have  nowjv  however,  to  recommend  a  wadding 
of  the  cloth  called  fearnought,  or  fhepherds  cloth, 
(which  is  very  generally  known,]  and  punched  by  the 
lame  iiiftrument  as  inentioned  for  hat-waddiiig;  but  it 
muft  not  be  dyed,  fur  the  acid  which  is  ufcd  to  fet  the 
colour  will  ruft  the  infide  of  the  barrel  immediately  in 
contaft  with  it,  and  efpecially  if  the  gun  is  laid  by 
charged. 

FOWLS  are  well-known  domeftic  birds,  without 
the  aflillance  of  which  the  farmer's  ftock  cannot  be  faid 
to  be  complete,  the  advantage  of  which  muff  appear 
to  every  one  who  keeps  them.  And  {o  equal  is  the 
diftribution  of  their  bounties,  and  fo  trifling  the  ex- 
pence  attending  them,  that  the  poorell  villager  may  reap 
the  fame  benefit  from  their  produfts  as  the  molt  fub- 
(fantial  farmer. 

As  it  would  be  unneceCTary  in  this  place  to  give  a 
particular  defcription  ol  the  various  forts  of  cocks  and 
hens,  I  fl:all  only  advife  the  purchafer  to  chufe  thofe 
that  are  the  heft  breeders  and  the  belt  layers;  the  oldeft 
being  always  reckoned  the  molt  proper  for  fitting,  and 
theyoungefl  for  laying.  Care,  however,  mult  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  kept  too  fat,  as  in  this  cafe  no  fort 
will  be  good  for  either. 

The  beff  age  to  fet  a  hen  for  chickens  is  from  two 
years  old  to  five,  and  the  beff  mjnth  to  fet  them  is  Ft- 
bruar-y  ;  though  any  month  between  that  and  Michaelmas 
is  good, 

A  hen  fits  twenty  days,  whereas  geefe,  ducks,  and 
turkies,  fit  thirty.     Obferve  to  let   them  have  always 
meat  and  drink  near  them  while  they  fit,  that  they  may 
not  flraggle  from  their  nefts,  and  the  eggs  thereby  lofe        I 
their  nourilhment.  ! 

It  is  faid  that  if  fowls  are  fed  with  buck  or  French 
wheat,  or  with  hemp-feed,  they  will  lay  more  eggs  than 
ordinary  ;  and  buck- wheat,  either  the  whole  or  ground, 
and  made  into  paffe,  which  is  bell,  is  a  gram  that  will 
fat  fowls  or  hogs  very  fpeedily  ;  but  the  molf  common 
food  for  this  purpofe  is  barley-meal,  moiftened  with 
milk  or  water. 

The  nature  of  the  hen  fhould  be  as  nearly  equal  as 
poflible  with  that  of  the- cock  ;  Ihe  (hould  be  working, 
vigilant,  and  laborious,  both  for  herleif  and  her  chick- 
ens ;  in  fize  the  biggeft  and  largell  are  the  belt,  every 
proportion  anfwcrable  to  thole  ot  the  cock,  only  inltead 
of  a  comb  (he  (hould  have  upon  her  crown  a  high  tuft 
of  feathers.  She  (liould  have  many  and  flrong  claws  ; 
but  it  will  be  better  it  Ihe  has  no  hinder  claws,  becaufc 
they  often  break  the  eggs  ;  and  bcfides  fuch  as  have  do 
fometimcs  piove  unnatuial. 

Hens  that  crow  arc  neither  good  breeders  nor  good 
layers. 

In  chufing  hens  for  hatching,  the  oldeft  are  the  bcft, 
becaufe  they  are  more  conllant,  and  will  lit  out  tlieir 
time  ;  but.  if  you  rhufe  tor  laying,  take  the  youngcit, 
becaufe  they  are  lulfy.  and  prone  to  generation  ;  but 
do  not  chufc  a  fat  hen  for  cither  of  thelc  purpofcs,  for. 

if 
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il  (lie  be  Tct,  (he  will  forfakc  her  nefl ;  the  eggs  Hic 
lays  will  be  without  Ihells,  and  the  will  grow  llothlul 
and  indolent. 

The  bell  eggs  are  ihofe  that  arc  laid  when  the  hens 
are  a  ytar  and  a  half  or  two  years  old  ;  at  which  time, 
li  you  Would  liave  large  eggs,  give  them  plenty  ot 
vifiuals,  and  fometimts  oats,  with  fenugreek  to  heat 
them  ;  lor  thole  that  arc  lat  generally  lay  but  fmall 
ones. 

Mix  iome  ch;ilk  with  their  food,  or  mix  ("ome  brick 
with  tiieir  bran,  inoidencd  with  a  little  water,  and  give 
tlieni  their  lill  ol  hall-boiled  barley,  with  veteh  and 
miliet 

There  arc  foine  hens  that  have  the  ill  lacuJty  of  eat- 
ing their  eggs  ;  to  prevent  whi  h,  take  out  the  white  oi 
an  e^g,  ana  put  ni  ill  plailler  round  about  the  yolk  till 
it  giow-  hard  ;  and  when  the  hen  attempts  to  eat,  and 
liiidj  Ihe  cannot  do  it,  Ihe  will  luon  give  over  breaking 
her  eggs.  You  may  hkewite  pour  a  clear  plailier  upon 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  ki  it  harden  fo  that  it  may 
ferve  lor  a  fliell,  and  put  it  into  the  neft  ;  or  you  may 
Ihapean  egg  of  plaiftcr,  or  chaik,  and  let  that  be  for  a 
neit-cgg 

Hens  that  have  fpurs  often  break  their  eggs,  and,  in- 
flead  of  liatching  them,  will  fometimes  eat  them;  thefe 
mult  be  fcoured,  as  well  as  thofe  that  Icratch  and  crow 
like  a  cock  ;  firft  by  plucking  the  great  quills  out  of 
their  wings,  and  by  feeding  them  with  millet,  barley, 
and  palle,  cut  into  finall  pieces,  pounded  acorns,  and 
bran,  with  pottage,  or  crumbs  of  wheat-bread  lleeped  in 
water. 

They  mud  be  kept  in  a  dole  place,  and  reft,  and 
their  feathers  mufl  be  pulled  from  their  hcai^s,  thighs,  and 
lumps.  If  a  hen  be  too  fat,  or  has  a  loofenefs,  Ihe  will 
lay  wind  eggs. 

Tl  e  beft  ttme  to  fet  a  hen,  that  the  chickens  may  be 
large  and  moft  kindly,  is  in  February,  in  the  inereafe  of 
the  ii.onn,  that  fhe  may  dilclofe  the  chickens  in  the  in- 
ereafe oi  the  next  new  moon  ;  for  one  brood  of  tliis 
month  is  worth  three  of  any  other.  Hens,  however, 
may  fet  iuxn  March  to  0:><,ber,  and  have  good  chickens, 
but  not  after  that  tune  ;  for  the  winter  is  a  great  enemy 
to  their  breeding.  A  hen  fits  jult  twenty-one  days ;  and 
il  you  let  her  upon  the  eggs  of  ducks,  geefe,  or  turkies, 
you  mull  fet  them  nine  days  before  you  put  her  own 
eggs  to  her,  of  which  a  hen  will  cover  nineteen  ;  what- 
ever may  be  the  number  you  fet  her  with,  be  careful  that 
they  aie  frelhand  free  from  blemilh. 

When  you  put  the  eggs  under  her,  it  will  beneceffary 
to  make  fome  particular  mark  on  one  fide  of  thein,  and 
to  obferve  whether  fhc  turns  them  from  that  to  the 
other  :  it  Ihe  does  not,  then  take  an  opportunity,  when 
flie  is  from  them,  to  turn  them  yourfelt. 

Pc  cjrelul  that  ti.e  eggs  you  fet  her  with  be  new, 
which  may  be  known  by  their  being  heavy,  full,  and 
-clear;  neither  fliould  you  chufe  the  largeft,  for  they 
have  often  two  yolks,  and  though  lomc  are  of  opinion 
that  fuch  will  produce  two  chickens,  it  commonly  proves 
a  millake;  but  if  they  do,  the  produflion  is  generally 
abonive. 

It  a  hen  is  diftuibed  from  her  ncft,  (he  will  entirely 
forfake  it  ;  and  you  muil  be  careful  to  plate  her  meat 


and  v>'ater  near  her  during  the  time  fhe  is  fitting,  that 
her  eggs  may  noteool  while  Ihe  is  gone  to  feek  for  food  : 
it  (he  be  abfeiit  trotn  her  ne:t.  Air  up  the  Draw,  make  it 
loft  and  h.indiomc,  and  lay  the  eggs  in  the  latne  order  you 
found  them. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  pertumc  her  neft  with 
rofemary  or  briniftone  ;  and  you  mull  take  care  that  the 
cock  does  not  come  ;it  tlie  eggs,  and  lit  upon  them  ;  lor 
lie  will  not  only  endanger  the  breaking  ot  them,  but  will 
caufe  the  hen  Xn  diflikc  her  neft. 

Your  hen  houle  mull  be  large  and  fpacioiis,  with  a 
high  roof  and  ftrong  walls,  to  keep  out  thieves  and  ver- 
min ;  let  there  be  windows  on  the  call  fide,  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  riling  fun,  and  thele  muft 
be  llrongly  lathed  and  dole  Ihut  ;  upwards,  and  round 
about  the  infiJes  of  the  walls  upon  the  ground,  fhould 
be  made  large  pens  ot  three  teet  high  lor  geefe,  ducks, 
and  l.irne  h)wis,  to  fit  in,  and  near  unto  the  evings  of 
the  houle  fliould  be  long  perches,  reaching  from  one 
fide  to  the  other,  on  which  (houkl  be  fet  cocks,  hens, 
capons,  and  turkies.  At  another  fide  of  the  houfe,  at 
the  darkefl  part,  over  the  ground  pens,  fix  hampers  lull 
(if  lira  w  forneits.  in  which  the  hen;-  lliould  lay  their  eggs; 
but,  when  they  fit  to  hatch  chickens,  then  let  them  fiton 
the  ground. 

There  mud  be  pins  fluck  in  the  walls,  that 
the  poultry  may  climb  to  their  perdies  with  greater 
eafe. 

The  floor  of  the  hen- houfe  muft  not  be  paved,  but 
made  of  earth,  fmooth  and  ea(y.  Let  the  fmaller  fowl 
have  a  hole  made  at  one  end  of  the  houfe,  to  go  in  and 
come  out  when  they  pleafe,  othcrwife  they  will  feek 
out  a  rooil  in  other  places  ;  but  for  larger  fowl,  you 
may  open  the  door  every  night  and  morning. 

The  moft  advantageous  fituation  hira  hen-houfe  is 
near  lome  kitchen,  brew-houfe,  bake-houfe,  or  kiln, 
where  it  may  have  the  air  of  the  fire  and  be  perfumed 
with  fraoak,  which  to  pullets  is  not  only  wholefome, 
but  agreeable.  When  your  chickens  arc  hatched,  i£ 
any  be  w-eaker  than  the  reft,  wrap  them  in  wool,  and 
let  them  receive  the  benefit  of  the  fire;  it  will  alfo  be 
neccllary  to  periunie  them  with  rofem-ary.  Tlie  firft 
hatched  chickens  n.  ly  be  kept  in  a  fieve  till  the  reil  are 
difcloled,  for  they  will  not  c-ai  for  two  days  :  fome 
Ihells  being  harder  than  others,  they  w'ill  require  fo 
much  more  time  in  opening  ;  but  unlefs  the  chickens 
are  weak,  or  the  hen  unkind,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
let  them  continue  i:nder  her,  as  they  will  thereby  receive 
the  greater  nouriftimeiit. 

Two  days  after  they  are  hatched,  give  them  very 
fmall  oatmeal,  fome  dry,  and  fome  fteeped  :n  milk,  or 
elfe  crumbs  ot  fine  white  bread:  and,  when  they  have 
gained  (Ireiigth,  you  may  give  them  curds,  eheele-par- 
ings,  white  bread,  crufts  loakcd  in  beer  or  milk,  barley- 
meal,  or  wheaien  bread  Icalded,  or  the  like  folt  meat 
that  is  fmall,  and  will  be  eafily  digefted. 

They  muft  be  kept  in  the  lioufe  a  fortnight,  and  not 
fuftered  to  go  abroad  with  the  fiens  to  worm.  Green 
cliives  chopped  among  their  meat  is  very  good,  and 
will  prelerve  them  from  the  rye  or  other  ciileales  in  tlie 
head.  Be  caieful  to  let  them  have  clean  water,  tor,  if 
it  is  dirty,  it  v.iil  be  apt  to  give  them  the  pip.     Neither 
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rnuft  you  let  them  feed  upon  tares,  darnel,  or  cockle, 
for  thefe  are  very  dangerous  to  young  ones,  nor  let 
them  go  into  gardens  till  they  are  fix  weeks  old. 

Thofe  cliickens  you  intend  to  cram  mull  be  cooped 
up  '.vhen  the  dam  has  forfaken  them,  and  cram  them 
with  dough  made  of  wheaten  meal  and  milk,  which  dip 
in  the  latter,  and  thruft  down  their  throats  ;  but  be 
careful  they  are  not  too  big,  as  it  will  otherwife  choak 
them.  ]f  you  want  to  iatten  chickens,  put  them  into 
coops,  and  feed  them  with  barley-meal.  Put  likewile 
a  fmall  quantity  of  brick-duft  into  their  water,  for  that 
will  not  only  give  them  an  appetite  to  their  meat,  but 
will  fatten  them  very  foon.  For  in  this  cafe  it  muft  be 
confidered,  t'iiat  all  fowls  and  other  birds  have  two  fto- 
machs  ;  the  one  is  their  crop  that  foftens  their  food,  and 
the  other  the  gizzard  that  macerates  it.  In  the  laft  are 
generally  found  fmall  Hones  and  fnarp  fand,  which  help 
to  do  that  office,  and  without  thein,  or  fomething  ot  that 
kind,  a  fowl  will  be  wanting  of  its  appetite;  for  the 
gizzard  cannot  macerate  or  grind  the  food  fad  enough 
to  difcharge  it  from  the  crop  without  fuch  fand  or 
ilones,  and  therctore,  in  this  cafe,  the  brick-duft  is  very 
ufeful. 

The  difeales  incident  to  hens  are  as  follow  :  Sitting 
hens  are  fometimes  troubled  with  lice,  and  vermin  ;  to 
cure  which 

Pound  burnt  cummin  and  ftaphifagar,  of  each  equal 
quantities,  mix  itwith  wine,  and  rub  them  with  it,  or  wafli 
them  with  a  decoftion  of  wild  lupines. 

If  hens  are  troubled  with  a  loofenefs,  obferve  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Mix  a  handful  of  barley-meal,  and  as  much  wax,  in 
fome  wine  ;  make  it  into  a  mefs,  and  give  it  them  in  the 
morning  before  they  have  any  other  meat,  or  elfe  let 
them  drink  a  decodfion  of  quinces  or  apples. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  hens,  by  laying  too  many 
eggs,  or  fitting  too  long,  cxhauft  their  ftrength  and  lan- 
guifh. 

Take  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  roaft  it  till  it  appears 
burnt  ;  mix  this  with  an  equal  quantity  ot  dried  railins, 
alfo  burnt,  and  give  it  them  the  firft  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing.    See  Poultry. 

FOX  HUNTING.  The  flinpe  and  proportion  ot 
this  beall  is  fo  well  known,  being  lo  common,  that  it  is 
needlefs  to  defcribe  him. 

A  fox  in  the  firft  year  is  called  a  cub  ;  in  the  fecond 
a  fofe  ;  and  afterwards  an  old  fox.  it  is  a  beaft  ot 
chafe,  ufually  very  prejudicial  to  the  hufbandmen, 
by  taking  away  and  deltroying  lambs,  gcefc,  poul- 
try, &c. 

His  nature  is,  in  many  rcfpeiSls,  like  that  of  a  wolf, 
for  they  bring  as  many  cubs  at  a  litter  the  one  as 
the  other ;  but  in  this  they  differ,  the  tox 
littering  de<;p  under  the  ground,  but  the  wolf  doth 
not. 

A  bitch  fox  is  very  difficult  to  be  taken  when  flie  is 
bragged  and  vith  tub,  for  then  Ihe  will  lie  near  her 
burrow,  into  which  fhe  inns  upon  hearing  the  kail 
noile  :  and  indeed  at  any  time  is  fomcwhat  difficult, 
for  the  fox  (as  well  as  the  wolf]  is  a  very  lubtle  crafty 
creature. 


Fox  hunting  is  a  very  pleafant  exercife,  for  by  rea- 
fon  of  his  ilrong,  hot  fcent,  he  makes  an  excellent 
cry  :  and  as  his  fcent  is  hotteft  at  hand,  fo  it  dies  the 
foonell. 

And  befides,  he  never  flies  far  before  the  hounds, 
tnifling  not  to  his  legs,  ftrength,  or  champaign  grounds, 
but  llrongeft  coverts.  When  he  can  no  longer  ftand 
before  the  ground,  he  then  taketh  earth,  and  muft  be 
dug  out. 

If  greyhounds  courfe  him  on  a  plain,  his  laft  refuge 
is  to  pifs  on  his  tail,  and  flap  it  in  their  faces  as  they 
come  near  him  ;  and  fometimes  fquirting  his  thicker  ex- 
crements upon  them,  lo  make  them  give  over  the  courfe 
or  purfuit. 

When  a  bitch  fox  goes  a  clicketting  and  feeking  for 

a  dog,   fhe   cries  with  a  hollow  voice,   not  unjike  the 

howling  of  a  mad  dog,    and   in   the  fame   manner  ffie 

'  cries  when  flie  mifles  any  of  her  cubs  :  but  never  makes 

any  cry  at  all  when  ftie  is  killing,  but  detends  herfelf  to 

the  laft  gafp. 

j       A  fox   will  prey  upon  any  thing  that  he  can   over- 

'  come,   and   will   feed  upon  any  iort  of   carrion  :    but 

their  dainties,  and  the  food  they  moft  delight   in,  is 

poultry. 

I      The  fox  is  taken. with    greyhounds,  terriers,  nets, 
!  and  gins.     Of  terriers  there  are  two  forts.       See  Ter- 

\  RIERS. 

Fox  Hunting  above  Ground. 

To  hunt  a  fox  with  hounds  you  muft  draw  about 
groves,  thickets,  and  bufhes,  near  villages  :  for  in  fuch 
places  he  lurks  to  prey  upon  poultry,  Isfc.  but  if  you  can 
find  one  it  will  be  neceflary  to  ftop  up  his  earth,  the 
night  before  you  intend  to  hunt,  and  that  about  mid- 
night, for  then  he  goes  out  to  prey  ;  and  this  muft  be 
done  by  laying  two  white  fticks  acrofs  in  his  way, 
which  will  make  him  imagine  it  to  be  fome  gin  or  trap 
laid  for  him,  or  elfe  they  may  be  flopped  up  clofe  with 
black  thorns  and  earth  together. 

The  bell  hunting  a  lox  above  ground,  is  in  yanuary, 
February,  and  March,  for  then  you  fliall  beft  fee 
vour  hounds  hunting,  and  beft  find  his  earth- 
ing ;  and  befides  at  thofe  times  the  fox's  fkin  is 
bell  in  fcafon. 

Again,  the  hounds  hunt  the  fox  beft  in  the  coldeft 
weather,  bccaufe  he  leaveth  a  very  ftrong  fcent  behind 
him  ;  yet  in  cold  weather  it  chills  fadcft. 

At  firil  only  call  oft'  your  fure  finders,  and  as  the 
drag  mends,  fo  add  more  as  you  dare  trull  them  ;  avoid 
cafting  off  too  many  hounds  at  once  ;  becaule  woods  and 
coverts  are  full  ot  lundry  cliales,  and  fo  )ou  may  engage 
them  in  too  many  at  one  time. 

Let  fuch  as  you  caft  off  at  firft,  be  old  ftaunch 
hounds  which  are  fure,  and  if  you  hear  fuch  a  hound 
call  on  merrih,  you  may  caft  off  fome  others  to  him, 
and  when  they  run  it  uii  the  lull  cry,  call  oft'thc  reU,  and 
thus  you  lliould  c(im])|eat  your  chale. 

'Ihe  words  of  comiort  are  the  fame  \n  hich  arc  ulod  in 
othorchafes,  attended  with  the  fame  hallooings  and  other 
ceremonies. 

The 
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Tlic  hounds  fliould  be  left  lokill  the  fox  thcmfelves, 
and  to  worry  and  tear  him  as  much  as  tlicy  ploalc  :  fome 
hounds  will  eat  him  with  cageinels. 

When  he  is  dead  liang  him  at  the  end  of  a  pikeflaff, 
and  halloo  in  all  your  liounds  to  bay  him  ;  but  re- 
ward them  not  with  any  thing  belonfrmg  to  the  tox  : 
for  it  is  not  good,  neitiier  will  the  hounds  in  common 
eat  it. 

Of  hunting  a  Fox  under  Ground. 

If  in  cafe  a  fox  does  fo  far  efcape  as  to  earth,  coun- 
trvmen  mull  be  got  togeiiier  with  ihovels,  (pades,  mat- 
tocks, pickaxes,  &c.  to  dig  him  out,  if  they  think  the 
earth  not  too  great. 

They  make  their  earths  as  near  as  they  can  in  ground 
that  is  hard  to  dig,  as  in  clay,  flony  ground,  or  amongft 
the  roots  oi  trees  :  and  their  earths  have  commonly  but 
one  hole  ;  and  that  is  Ikaight  a  long  way  in  before  you 
come  at  their  couch. 

Sometimes  craftily  they  take  polTefllon  of  a  badger's 
old  burrow,  which  hath  a  variety  of  chambers,  holes, 
and  angles. 

Now  to  facilitate  this  way  of  hunting  the  fox,  the 
hunilmen  muft  be  provided  with  one  or  two  terriers  to 
put  into  the  earth  after  him,  that  is  to  fix  him  into  nn 
angle  :  for  the  earth  olten  confifts  of  many  angles  :  the 
ule  of  the  terrier  is  to  know  where  he  lies,  for  as 
foon  as  he  finds  him  he  continues  baying  or  barking, 
fo  that  which  way  the  noifc  is  heard  that  way  dig  for 
him. 

But  to  know  the  manner  of  entering  and  farther  ufe 
ef  thefe  forts  of  dogs,  yir  Tekrier. 

However  1  fhall  here  add,  that  as  in  the  firft  place 
you  mufl  have  fuch  as  are  able  to  dig,  fo  your  terriers 
muft  be  furnilhed  wiih  bells  hung  on  collars,  to  make 
the  fox  bolt  the  fooner  ;  bcfides  the  collars  will  be  fome 
fmall  defence  to  the  terriers. 

The  inUrnments  to  dig  with  are  thefe  ;  a  (harp 
pointed  fpade,  which  ferves  to  begin  the  trench,  where 
the  ground  is  hardeft,  and  broader  tools  will  not  fo  well 
enter;  the  round  hollowed  Ipade,  which  is  ufeful  to 
dig  among  roots,  having  very  fharp  edges ;  the  broad 
flat  fpade  to  dig  withal,  wlien  the  trench  has  been  pretty 
well  opened,  and  the  ground  fofter  ;  mattocks  and  pick- 
axes to  dig  in  hard  ground,  where  a  Ipade  will  do  but 
little  fervice  ;  the  coal  rake  to  cleanle  the  hole  ;  and 
to  keep  it  from  (lopping  up,  clamps,  wherewith  you  may 
rake  cither  fox  or  badger  out  alive  to  make  fport  with 
afterwards. 

.And  It  would  he  very  convenient  to  have  a  pail  of 
water  to  refrefh  your  terriers  with,  after  they  are  come 
out  of  the  eariii  to  take  breath. 

After  this  manner  you  may  beficge  a  fox,  &c.  in  their 
rtrongeft  holes  and  caftles,  and  may  break  their  cafe- 
mates,  platforms,  parapets,  and  work  to  them  with 
mines  and  counter-mines  till  you  have  obtained  what 
-nou  defircd.  But  lor  the  managing  thefe  dogs,  Jee 
Terriers. 


Ta  dtjiny  Ftxti, 

Take  a  fhccp's  paunch,  and  tic  it  to  a  long  ftick,  then 
rub  )our  (hoes  well  upon  it,  that  he  ma)-  not  fcent  )our 
own  tect  ;  draw  this  paunch  after  you  as  a  trail,  a  mile 
or  more,  and  bring  it  near  fome  thick-headed  tree  ; 
leave  your  paunch,  and  get  into  the  tree  ■vith  a  gun, 
and  as  it  begms  to  be  dark,  you  will  fee  him  come 
after  the  Icent  of  the  mail,  where  you  may  fhoot 
him  :  draw  the  trail  if  you  can  to  the  windward  of  the 
tree. 

The  be/l  way  is,  to  fet  a  Heel  trap  in  the  plain  pans 
of  a  large  field,  out  of  the  way  of  all  paths,  yet  not 
near  a  hedge,  or  any  (hclter  ;  then  open  the  trap,  fet  it 
on  the  ground,  and  cut  out  juft  the  form  thereof  in  a 
turf,  and  take  out  as  much  earth  as  to  make  room  to 
ftay  it  ;  then  cover  it  again  very  neatly  wiih  the  turf 
you  cut  out ,  and  as  the  joint  of  the  turf  will  not  clofe 
cxailly,  get  fome  mold  of  a  new  caft  up  mole-hole, 
and  put  it  elofe  r«und  the  turf,  (licking  fome  grafs  in  it 
as  if  it  there  grew;  make  it  curious  and  neat,  that  it 
might  even  deceive  yourfelf .  Ten  or  twelve  yards  from 
the  trap,  three  (everal  ways,  fcatter  fome  of  the  mole- 
hill mold  very  thin,  on  a  place  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches 
fquare  ;  then  on  thefe  places,  and  where  the  trap  is 
placed,  lay  three  or  four  fmall  bits  of  cheefej  and  then 
with  a  fheep's  paunch  draw  a  trail  of  a  mile  or  two 
long  to  each  of  the  three  places,  and  from  thence  to 
the  trap,  that  the  fox  may  come  to  one  of  thefe  places 
firii,  for  then  he  will  approach  the  trap  more  boldly  ; 
and  thus  you  will  never  fail  of  him.  Be  fure  let  your 
trap  be  loofe,  that  he  may  draw  it  to  fome  hedge  or  co- 
vert, or  he  will  bite  off  his  leg  and  be  gone. 

To  make  a  Spring  Trap. 

Tie  a  firing  to  fome  pole  fet  fafl  in  the  ground,  and' 
to  this  firing  make  fad  a  fmall,  (hort  (lick,  made  thin  on 
the  upper  fide,  with  a  notch  at  the  lower  end  of  iL ;  then 
fet  another  llick  faft  in  the  ground,  with  a  nitch  under 
it  ;  then  bend  down  the  pole,  and  let  both,  the  nicks  or 
notches  join  as  flight  as  may  be  ;  then  open  the  noofc  of 
the  firing,  and  place  it  in  the  path  or  walk  ;  where  if 
you  lay  pieces  of  cheefe,  flelfi,  and  fitch  like,  it  will  en- 
tice him  that  way. 

Or,  greafe  the  foles  of  your  flioes  witli  hog's  fat  a 
little  broiled,  and  as  you  come  from  the  wood,  drop  in 
fevcral  places  as  you  pafs,  a  piece  ol  roafted  fwinc's 
liver,  dipt  in  honey,  draw-ing  after  you  a  dead 
cat,  and  he  will  follow  you,  lo  that  you  may  flioot 
him. 

A  Hook  to  tahta  Fox  tied  to  a  Tree. 

This  hook  is  made  of  large  wire,  and  turns  on  a 
fwivel  like  the  collar  of  a  greyhound  ;  it  is  frequently 
ufcd  in  catching  wolves,  but  oftcner  lor  the  fox.    They 
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hang  it  from  tlie  ground  fo  high  that  he  muft  leap  to 
catch  it ;  and  bait  it  with  fic[h,  liver,  cheefe,  &c.  and  if 
vou  run  a  trail  with  a  (heep's  paunch  as  before  direfted, 
it  will  draw  him  the  more  eafily  to  the  bait. 

FOILING  i'wiih  Hunters)  the  footing  and  treading 
of  deer  that  is  on  the  .c'rafs,  and  fcarre  vilible. 

FRANK  CHASE",  is  a  liberty  of  free  chafe  in  a  cir- 
cuit adjoining  to  a  loreft,  by  which  all  men,  though  they 
have  land  of  their  own  within  that  compafs,  are  forbid- 
den to  cut  down  wood,  &c.  without  the  view  of  the 
foreffer. 

FRAY.  A  deer  is  faid  to  fray  her  head,  when  (lie 
rubs  it  againft  a  tree  to  renew  it,  or  caufethe  pills  of  her 
new  horns  to  come  ofF. 

FREAM  (with  Hunters)  a  term  ufed  of  a  boar,  that 
Biakes  a  noife  at  rutting  time. 

FREE  WARREN,  the  power  of  granting  or  deny- 
ing licence  to  any  to  hunt  or  chafe  in  fuch  or  fuch 
lands. 

To  FRILL  fin  Falconry)  a  term  ufed  of  a  hawk  ;  as 
the  hawk,  frills,  /.  e.  trembles  or  Olivers. 

FROG  (among  Farriers)  tJiefame  as  Frush. 

FROGS  ;  to  dcftroy  which,  take  a  flieep,  ox,  or  goat's 
gall,  and  bruife  it  by  the  water-fide  ;  the  frogs  will  ga- 
ther to  it,  and  it  will  kill  them. 

To  prevent  their  croaking,  fet  a  candle  and  lanthorn 
upon  the  fide  of  the  water  or  river  that  waters  your  gar- 
den. 

Toads  will  not  come  near  your  garden,  if  you  plant 
fage  and  rue  round  about  it. 

FROTH.  Tlie  mouth  of  a  horfe  diould  be  full  of 
froth,  and  if  he  coniinually  champ  upon  the  mouth  of  his 
bitt,  it  is  a  token  of  a  good  horfe  :  for  few  bad  ones  have 
this  a6Hon  ;  befides  that,  his  mouth  being  always  moift, 
■will  not  fo  eafily  over-heat,  and  it  is  a  fign  that  the  bitt 
gives  him  pleaiure. 

If  the  froth  be  thin  or  fluced,  and  of  a  pale  grey,  or 
yellowilh  colour,  it  denotes  a  bad  tempered  brain  ;  but 
if  it  be  white  and  thick,  cleaving  to  his  lips  and  branches 
of  the  bridle,  then  you  are  to  look  upon  the  mouth  as 
frefli,  and  that  the  horfe  is  of  a  flrong  conftitution  and 
found  in  his  body. 

FROWNCE    \  a  difeafe   incident  to  hawks,  pro- 

FROUNL'E  J  cecding  from  moid  and  cold  hu- 
mours, which  fall  down  from  their  heads  to  the  palate 
and  root  of  their  tongue,  by  which  means  they  lofe  their 
appetite,  and  cannot  cloie  their  clap. 

Some  call  this  the  eagles  bane,  lor  they  feldom  die  of 
age,  but  of  the  over-growing  of  their  beaks. 

FRUSH,  OR  Frog  of  a  Horse,  is  a  fort  of 
tender  horn  which  arifes  in  the  middle  of  the  Cole,  and 
at  fomc  diflance  from  the  toe,  divides  into  two  branches, 
running  towards  the  heel  in  the  form  ol  a  lork.  Thus 
they  fay, 

Look  after  this  horfe,  for  the  flefli  is  run  in  upon  the 
frulh  i  1  fee  an  c.xcrefcence,  or  fprouting  of  ficlh  in  that 
part. 

There  is  a  fig  in  that  forrel's  frufli  ;  and  this  roan  has 
.  a  fcabbcd  frulli  ;  and  here  is  another  that  has  a  fat  frufh, 
i.e.  a  frufh  that  is  too  thitk  anil  too  large. 

FRUSH,  a  difordcr  incident  to  horl'es,  /c(  Scabbud 
Heei.3. 
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FULMART,  OR  Fumer  ;  a  pole-cat,  fitch  or  fit- 
chow. 

FUMETS,  the  ordure  or  dung  of  a  hart,  the  fame  as 
fewmets. 

FUNDAMENT,  on  falling  of,  in  Horses. 
This  may  be  occafioned  by  long  continued  loofenefs  or 
fcouring.  and  horfes  of  a  lax  and  wafhy  confiitution  are 
moft  fubjett  to  it.  It  is  produced  by  long  journeys,  or 
hard  labour  with  infnfficient  nouriflimcnt.  The  deleft 
is  frequent  with  over-driven  pigs,  which  1  have  oiten 
attempted  to  cure,  with  very  ill  fuccefs.  Solley.sel 
fays,  it  was  fometimes  brought  on  horfes,  in  his  time,  by- 
docking. 

In  the  Cme  no  time  ought  to  be  loft.  If  the  put 
delcend  to  any  great  length,  and  be  much  fwelled  and 
inflamed,  wafh  with  warm  milk  and  aqt<a  lege/o  cquzl 
parts,  and  fufpend  it  ;  repeat  the  wafliing,  and  when 
the  inflammation  is  abated,  anoint  with  oil  of  roles, 
chamomile,  or  dill,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  Friar'sbai- 
fam,  and  gently  with  a  warm  linen  cloth  return  the  gut 
to  its  proper  place.  Bathe  the  fundament  frequently 
with  the  following  mixture :  Red-Port  wine  and  cam- 
phorated fpirits,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  each  ;  Goulard's 
extraft,  forty  drops.  A  compofition  of  oak-bark,  flour, 
honey,  and  turpentine,  ai)plied  frequently  to  the  funda- 
ment.  Mafhes  of  malt,  or  corn  and  bran,  and  the  ant- 
mal  kept  very  quiet,  with  the  moll  gentle  ufage. 
Should  the  gut  not  remain,  or  fall  down  in  exercife, 
and  fhrink  up  again  in  the  liable,  it  is  the  fign  of  a  fiilula, 
and  the  only  remedy  is  excifion,  which  muft  be  per- 
formed with  a  red-hot  knife,  a  ligature  being  previoufly 
made.  The  wound  being  healed,  a  pretty  long  run  at 
grafs  or  flraw  yard;  previous  to  which  it  will  not  be 
fafe  to  work  the  horfe. 

FUNDAMENT,  falling  out  of,  in  Swine  ;  the 
Cure: 

Put  it  up  as  well  as  you  can  with  your  hand,  dipt  in 
oil  of  linfeed  or  other  oil,  when  you  havefirfl  fprinkled 
it  with  powder  of  aloes  and  alum. 

FUNGUS  OR  Proud-Flesh,  in  horfes  or  other  ani- 
mals ;  to  remove  it. 

Take  of  rofin  and  common  turpentine,  of  each  four 
ounces,  honey  two  ounces,  fheep-fnet  three  ounces ; 
melt  the  rofin  and  turpentine  firft,  then  add  the  honey 
and  fheep's-fuet ;  and  lallly,  fiir  in  by  degrees  {and  till 
the  whole  is  almofl  cold)  half  an  ounce  of  powdered 
French  verdigris,  and  keep  for  ufe  ;  but,  if  it  is  too  fiitf 
for  winter,  you  may  add  fome  hog's  lard  or  tielh  butter. 
This  ointment  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Brackkn,  who 
fays  there  is  ano'her  ointment  much  like  this  in  Capt. 
Burden's  Ac/f<'/-/"i(/';>/-,  taken  from  DcGret;  but 
he  thinks  there  is  too  much  hog's-hird  in  that  compofi- 
tion, which  makes  it  generate  fungus  flelh,  or  v\hat 
people  call  proud-flclh  ;  hut,  if  the  ointment  bclorc 
prcfcribed  be  thoui^iit  ti  o  IWff,  it  may  be  lottened  with 
trtfli  butter,  and  therefore  better  prevents  fuperfluoue 
flelh. 

FUZEE  (in  Farriery)  two  danccrous  fplents  join- 
ing from  above  downwards.  Ihey  differ  iroin 
Icrews  or  thorough  fplents  in  this,  that  the  latter 
arc  placed  on  two  oppofitc  fides  of  the  legs.  Si: 
Splent. 

G.^BLOCKS. 
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GA  B  L  O  C  K  S,  artifici.il   fpurs,  mailo  cither  of 
iron,  brals,    or  lilvcr,  and    fixed  on  the   legs  ot 
game  cocks  ;    fonie  call  tlum  galfs. 

GAGG-TEETH,  (in  Farriery)  is  a  dcfcft  that 
rarely  happens  to  young  horfes,  and  lo  be  difcovcred 
by  putting  forncthing  into  the  mouth  and  locking  at  the 
large  grinders,  which  in  this  calc  appear  unequal,  and 
in  eating  catch  hold  of  the  infidc  ot  the  checks,  cauf- 
ing  great  pain,  and  making  them  refule  their  food. 

GAIT  OR  G.irii,  is  the  going,  or  pace  ol  a  horle. 
Hence  they  fay  this  horfc  has  a  good  gait,  but  the 
other  lias  a  broken  gat;  this  horfe  goes  well,  but  the 
other  does  not. 

GALLING  OF  A  Horse's  Back.  To  prevent  it, 
take  a  iambs  \Via,  well  furnifhcd  with  hair,  and  fit  it 
neatly  beneath  the  pannel  ol  the  iaddle,  fo  that  the 
hairy  lide  may  be  next  the  horfe. 

'1  his  does  not  harden  with  fweat,  and  fo  not  only 
keeps  that  part  from  galling,  but  is  good  for  Inch 
hories  as  have  been  lately  cured,  which  would  other- 
wife  galL  again. 

Alter  a  journey  you  ought  to  take  off  the  faddle  and 
feel  the  horfe's  back,  whether  he  has  been  pinched  or 
galled  or  not,  which  will  be  the  heft,  difcovercd  after 
he  has  ftood  an  hour  or  two  unfaddled,  by  the  iwelling 
of  the  part  opprelfcd. 

If  it  be  only  fwcllcd,  fill  a  bag  with  warm  dung, 
and  tic  it  upon  the  fwelling,  which  will  not  onl)-  pre- 
vent it  from  growing  worte,  but  alfo  piobably  quite 
difperfe  it. 

Or  you  may  rub  and  chafe  the  fwelling  with  good 
brandy,  or  fpirit  of  wine,  and  having  foakcd  the  place 
well  with  it,  fet  fire  with  a  lighted  paper  to  what  re- 
mains of  it,  and  the  fwelling  will  difappear,  when  the 
fire  extinguilfies  of  itfelf ;  but  if  the  ikin  be  broke, 
wafh  it  with  warm  claret,  mixed  with  a  fourth  part 
of  fallad  oil,  or  frefli  butter ;  or  bathe  it  often  with 
brandy  if  the  horfe  will  endure  it. 

When  a  horfe's  back  is  galled  upon  a  journey,  take 
out  a  little  ot  the  ftufKng  of  the  panne)  over  the  fwel- 
ling, and  few  a  piece  of  fott  white  leather  on  the  in- 
fidc of  the  pannel ;  anoint  the  part  with  fall-butter,  and 
every  evcnmg  wipe  it  clean,  rubbing  it  till  it  grows 
foft,  anointing  it  again  with  butter,  or  tor  want  of  that 
with  greafe:  wafh  the  fwelling,  or  hurt,  every  evening 
with  cold  water  and  foap,  and  rtrew  it  with  fait,  which 
fliould  be  left  on  till  the  hoife  is  faddled  in  the 
mornnig. 

GALLS.     5'<r  Harness. 

GALLOP,  is  a  motion  of  a  horfe  that  runs  at  full 
fpeed,  in  which  making  a  kind  ot  leap  forwards,  he 
iitts  both  his  legs  almoft  at  the  fame  time;  when  thefe 
are  in  the  air,  juft  upon  the  point  of  touching  the 
ground,  he  lifts  both  his  hind  legs  almoft  at  once. 

Of  a  horfe  that  has  an  eafy  light  gallop,  that  gallops 

fine,  they  fay,  he  gallops   upon   his  haunches,  he  does 

not  prefs  heavy  upon   the  bridle,  he  bends  liis  fore  legs 

well,  he  has   a   good    motion   with    him,  he   is   well 

,    coupled,   keeps  fiis  legs  united. 

The  great  gallop,  or  tl-.e  hunting  gallop ;  or  the 
gallop  with  a  long  Itretcii,  or  gallop  with  all  the  heels, 
;.  f.  full  fpeed. 


A  fliort  li;;ht  gallop,  /.  c.  a  flowKallop. 

(jALLOF,  is  the  fwiftelf  natural  pace  of  a  horfe. 

Here  you  are  to  tnkc  notice,  that  a  horfe  in  gallop- 
ing forwards  may  lead  with  which  fore  leg  he  pleafcs, 
though  horfes  do  it  moll  commonly  with  their  right 
lore  leg;  but  with  whatever  fore  leg  they  lead,  the  hind 
leg  of  the  fame  fide  muft  follow  it,  otherwife  their  legs 
arc  faid  to  be  difunited. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  diforder,  you  muft  ftay  yoixr 
horfe  a  little  upon  the  h'and,  and  help  him  with  the 
fpur  on  the  contrary  fide  to  that  in  which  he  is  dif- 
united. 

As  for  example  :  if  he  be  difunhed  'on  the  right 
fide,  help  him  with  the  left  fpur,  by  flaying  him  (as 
before)  upon  the  hand  a  lit'le,  and  alio  helping  him  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  calves  ot  the  legs. 

And  farther,  in  a  circle  a  horlc  is  confined  to  lead 
always  with  his  fore-leg  within  the  turn,  otherwife  he 
is  faid  to  gallop  falfc;  but  in  all  cafes  the  hind  leg  of 
the  fame  fide  niuft  ever  follow. 

Laflly,  when  you  make  trial  of  a  galloper,  obferve 
if  he  performs  it  equally,  and  pufh  it  on  fomewhat 
hard,  that  you  may  know  by  his  flop  whether  he  have 
flrength  and  vigour,  which  is  termed  a  fund  or  fource, 
and  if  he  be  alfo  fenfible  of  the  fpur. 

GALLOP,  OR  Canterbury-Rate,  is  a  pace  be- 
tween a  full  fpeed  and  a  fwitt  running. 

GALLOPADE.  The  fine  gallopade,  the  fhort 
gallop,  the  liflening  gallop,  the  gallop  ot  the  ichool : 
it  is  a  hand  g.allop,  or  gallop  upon  the  hand,  in  which 
a  horfe  galloping  upon  one  or  two  treads,  is  well 
united,  and  well  raccourci  knit  together,  well  coupled, 
and  well  fet  under  him.     Hence  they  fay, 

This  horfe  makes  a  gallopade,  and  works  with  one 
haunch,  /.  e.  inftead  of  going  upon  one  tread,  whether 
right  out  or  in  a  circle,  has  one  haunch  kept  in  fub- 
jedlion,  let  the  turn  or  change  of  the  hand  be  what 
it  will ;  fo  that  the  inner  haunch  which  looks  to  the 
center  of  the  ground,  is  more  narrowed,  and  comes 
nearer  to  that  center  than  the  flioulder  does :  and  thus 
the  horfe  does  not  go  altogether  to  that  fide,  and  his 
way  of  working  is  a  little  more  than  one  tread,  and 
fomewhat  lefs  than  two. 

The  difference  between  working  with  one  haunch 
in,  and  galloping  upon  volts,  and,  managing  upon 
terra  a  terra,  is  in  galloping  upon  volts,  and  working 
terra  a  terra  ■,  the  two  haunches  are  kept  lubjedl,  and 
the  two  haunches  are  in,  that  is,  within  the  volt ;  but 
in  galloping  a  haunch  in,  only  one  is  kept  fubjeft. 

To  gallop  united,  to  gallop  upon  a  good  and  right 
foot,  is,  when  a  horfe  that  gallops  right  out,  having 
cut  the  way,  or  led  with  either  of  his  fore  feet,  con- 
tinues to  hft  that  fair.e  leg  always  firft,  fo  that  the 
hinder  leg,  of  a  fi<lc  with  the  leading  fore-leg,  muft 
hkewife  be  railed  fooner  than  the  other  hind  leg. 

For  inftance  ;  if  the  right  fore  leg  leads  before  the 
left,  then  the  right  hind  leg  muft  likewite  move  looner 
than  the  left  hind  leg;  and  in  this  order  mufl  the  horfe 
continue  to  go  on. 

To  gallop  fall,  to  difunite,  to  drag  the  haunches, 

to  change  feet-,  to  go  or  run  upon  falle  feet,  to  gallop 

upon  the  falfe  foot,  is  when  the  galloper  having  'id 
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■with  one  of  the  fore  legs,  -whether  right  or  left,  does 
not  continue  to  make  that  leg  always  fet  out  firft, 
nor  to  make  the  himl  leg  of  a  fide  with  the  lead- 
ing leg,  to  move  hcfore  its  oppofite  hind  leg;  that  is 
to  fay,  the  orderly  going  is  interrupted. 

A  horfc  iliat  gallops  talle,  gallops  with  an  unbecom- 
ing air,  and  incommodes  the  rider. 

If  your  horie  gallops  I'alfe,  or  difunite,  and  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  put  him  upon  keeping  the  right  foot, 
and  uniting  well  his  hauncl:t;s,  yoa  mufl;  bring  to  with 
the  calves  of  your  legs,  and  then  with  the  out  fpur, 
that  is,  the  fpur  that  is  contrary  and  oppofite  to  the 
lide  upon  vvhich  he  difunites  :  fo  that  it  he  difunitcs 
to  the  right,  you  mull  prick  him   with  the  left  heel. 

GAME  LAWS.  For  the  infonnaiion  and  fatisfac- 
tion  of  my  readers,  I  have  here  inferted  abftrafts  of 
all  the  Acls  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  game, 
whereby  they  and  fportfmen  may  know  the  refpeitive 
limes  when  they  are  to  begin,  and  when  they  are  to 
leave  off  fporting,  and  alfel  the  penalties  and  puiiidi- 
ments  of  infringing  or  breaking  the  above  A£is. 
Agreeable  to  the  Act  of  24  Geo.  111.  certificates  re- 
quired before  the  firfl:  day  of  Ocitber,  1784,  Iliall  bear 
date  on  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  fame  (hall 
be  iifued,  and  (iTall  remain  in  force  until  the  firfl  da)' 
of  'July  ne\t  following.  No  certificate  fhali  iifue  be- 
tween the  firft  day  of  O^ober,  1784,  and  the  firft  day 
of  Alarch  1785  ;  and  every  certihcate  which  fhall  ilfue 
after  the  faid  firfl  day  of  Mjrch,  1785,  fliall  be  ilTuea 
between  the  firft  day  of  March  and  the  firft  day  oi  July 
in  each  year,  and  ihall  bear  date  on  the  day  ot  the 
month  on  which  the  fame  fhall  be  iifued,  and  fliall  be 
in  force  for  twelve  calendar  months,  commencing  from 
the  date:  and  if  any  clerk  of  the  peace,  his  deputy, 
or  lleward  clerk,  iffuing  certificates,  otherwife  than 
diretled,  to  forfeit  50/.  24  Geo.  III.  //.  2.  c.  43. 
J.  5.  But  certificates  may  iifue  to  any  perfon  beyond 
the  feas,  who  hath  or  (hall  have,  in  any  year,  firft 
arrived  into  Eng.and,  any  time  after  the  firft  day  of 
yuly  in  fuch  year ;  but  in  every  fuch  cafe,  the  caufe 
Ihall  be  fpeciRed,  either  in  the  body  or  at  the  foot  of 
fuch  certificate  ;  to  bear  date  on  the  day  it  is  iifued, 
being  ftaniped  with  double  duties,  and  to  be  in  force 
till  tne  firff  day  of  y«/y  ne.xt  following  the  date  thereof, 
24  Geo.  III.  fef.  2.  c.  43.  /.  6.  Eveiy  qualified  per- 
fon, after  the  faid  firft  day  of  October,  1784,  (hooting 
at,  killing,  taking,  or  (hooting  any  pheafant,  partridge, 
heath-fowl,  or  black  game,  or  anygroufe,  or  red  game, 
or  any  other  game,  or  killing,  taking  or  deliroying, 
any  hare,  with  any  greyhound,  hound,  pointer,  fpanicl, 
ferting  dog,  or  other  dog,  without  having  obtained 
(ucii  cenUicate,  fhall  forleit  the  (urn  of  50/.  24  Geo. 
HI.  jef.  2.  c.  34.  f.  7.  Clerk  of  peace,  ^c.  (liall  on 
or  before  NivtmLr  1,  1784,  and  in  every  fublequent 
year,  on  or  bciore  Auguft  12,  in  each  year,  make  out 
and  tranfmit  to  the  Stamp-ofiice,  London,  alphabetical 
lifts  of  the  certificates  fo  granted  by  them,  dillinguifli- 
ing  the  duties  paid  on  each  refpeftive  certificate  (o  if- 
fucd,  anii  on  delivery  thereof  the  receiver-general  of 
ihc  (lamp  duties  (hail  pay  to  clerk  ol  peace,  i^c.  for 
the  (ame  one  farthuig  a  name ;  and  in  cafe  of  ncgleft 
or  refufal,  or  not  inletting  a  full,  true  and  perledl  ac- 


count, he  Hiall  forfeit  20/.  24  Geo.  III.  Jef.  2.  c.  43. 
J.  9.  Lifts  may  be  inlpedfed  at  Stamp-office  for  is. 
each  fearch,  24  Geo.  III.//.  2.  f.  43  y.  to.  If  any 
qualified  perfon,  or  having  a  deputation,  fhall  be  foind 
in  purfuit  ot  game,  with  gun,  dog,  or  net,  or  other 
engine  tor  the  deltrutiion  of  game,  or  taking  or  kill- 
ing thereol,  and  (hall  be  required  to  (hew  his  certifi- 
cate, b)-  the  lord  or  lady  of  the  manor,  or  proprietor 
of  the  land  whereon  fuch  perfon  (hall  be  ufing  fuch 
gun,  iSc.  or  by  any  duly  appointed  gamekeeper,  or 
by  any  qualified  and  certified  perfon,  or  by  any  officer 
ot  the  (famps,  properly  authorized  by  the  commifiioner, 
he  fliall  produce  his  certificate ;  and  if  fuch  perfon 
ihall  refufe,  upon  the  production  of  the  certificate  of 
the  perfon  requiring  the  fanfe,  to  fliew  the  certificate 
granted  to  hmi  for  the  like  purpofc  ;  or  in  ca'e  of  not 
havmg  fuch  certificate  to  produce,  fliall  refufe  10  tell 
:iis  chriflian  and  furname,  an<i  his  place  of  refidence, 
uid  name  of  the  count)'  where  his  certificate  was  if- 
ucd,  or  fhall  give  in  any  falfe  or  fictitious  name,  he 
hall  forfeit  50/.-  24  Geo.  III.  JeJ.  2.  c.  43./.  le. 
Certificates  do  not  authorize  any  perfon  to  (hoot  at, 
kill,  take  or  deftroy  any  game,  at  any  time  that  is  pro- 
■libited  by  law,  nor  give  any  perfon  a  right  to  (hoot  at, 
Jc.  unlefs  he  be  duly  qualified  by  law,  24  Geo.  III. 
fj.  2.  c.  43./.  13.  No  certificate,  obtained  under 
juy  deputation,  fliall  he  pleaded  or  given  in  evidence, 
where  any  perfon  fliall  fhoot  at,  isSc.  any  game  out  of 
.he  manor  or  lands  for  which  it  was  given,  24  Geo. 
\U.JJ.  2.  f.  43/-  14-  .  , 

Dettroying  conies,  tranfportation,  5 Geo.  III.  c.  14, 
Robbing  warrens,  felony  without  clergy,  9  Geo.  I. 
/.  22.  Killing  them  in  the  night,  or  endeavouring  to 
kill  them,  fine  of  loi.  or  commitment,  22  and  23 
Car.  II.  c.  25.  /.  5,  6.  Unqualified  perfons  ufing 
guns  to  kill  the  fame  mry  be  feifed,  3  Jac.  I.  c.  13. 
y.  5.  Stalking  deer  without  leave,  10/.  19  Hen.  VII. 
c.  11.  Hunting  or  killing  them,  lo^  cells,  and  fure- 
ties  for  good  beliaviour,  5  Eliz.  c.  21.  Buck-ftallsor 
engines  kept  by  unqualified  perfons,  may  be  feized, 
3  Jac.  I.  c.  13.  Selling  or  buying  them  to  fell 
again,  40s.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  27.  Courting  or  killing  them 
without  confent,  20/.  13  Car.  II.  c.  10.  Hunting, 
taking,  killing,  or  wounding,  30/.  or  tranfportation, 
3  Will.  III.  c.  10.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 
10  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  Deftroying  pales  or  walls  of  in- 
clofed  grounds  without  confent,  30/.  5  Geo.  1.  r.  15, 
J.  6.  Keeper  of  park  killing  or  taking  them,  5c/. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  Robbing  places  where  kept,  felony 
without  clergy.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 

All  lords  of  manors  or  other  royalties  may  appoint 
game-keepers,  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  25,/.  2.  and 
empower  them  to  kill  game,  2  Bum's  Jujl.  225.  But 
if  he  difpofcs  ot  game  \v'ithout  the  lord's  confent,  he 
(hall  be  committed  for  three  months,  and  kept  to  hard 
labour,  5  Anne,  c.  14.  /".  4.  But  no  lord  (hall  make 
above  one  game  keeper  within  one  manor,  with  power 
to  kill  game,  and  his  name  fliall  be  entered  with  clerk 
of  peace;  certificate  whereof  fliall  be  granted  by  clerk 
of  peace,  on  payment  of  one  (hilling.  Unqualified 
game-keepers  killing  or  felling  hare,  phcalant,  part- 
ridge, moor,  hcaihgame  or  groufe,  he  Ihall  forfeit  5.'. 
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by  (liftrefs,  or  commitment  For  tlirco  months,  for  the 
fird  otfence,  and  for  every  other  tour.  9  Anne,  c  21. 
/'.  1.  No  lord  flinll  appoint  unqualified  j^amc-kccpci, 
or  one  wiio  is  not  b.na  fid:  feivant  to  iueh  lord,  or  im- 
Biediately  employed  and  appointed  10  take  and  kill 
game  for  folc  ufe  of-lord  ;  other  perfons  under  colour 
of  authority  for  taking  and  killing  game,  or  keeping 
any  dogs  or  engines  whatfocver  for  th.it  purpofe,  ihall 
forieit  5/.  In  like  tr.anner,  3  Geo.  I.e.  w.f.  1. 
Every  deputation  of  a  game-keeper  to  be  regilkred 
with  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  in  the  fherifF  or  fleward's 
court  book.<;  of  the  county  where  lands  lie,  and  annu- 
ally take  out  certificate  thereof,  ftamped  with  an  half- 
guinea  (hmp,  24  Geo.  III.  Jcf.  2.  c.  43.  /  t.  Every 
game- keeper,  fivin  and  after  the  pafTiiig  ol  this  zti, 
wlio  (hall  fo  deliver  his  name  and  piaic  ot  abode  as 
aforefard,  and  require  a  certificate,  thai!  be  annually 
intiiled  thereto,  llamped  as  before  dircded  from  clerk 
of  peace  or  his  depury,  flierifF,  or  fleward's  clerk,  to 
the  eftert  of  the  form  in  the  acl  fet  forth,  24CtE().III. 
fff.  2.f.  43./.  3.  Clerk  of  peace,  Wr.  after  figning  certi- 
ficate, (hall  illue  fame  llamped  to  perfon  regiftering  de- 
putation, on  reqiiiring  fame,  for  which  he  may  receive 
IS.  2+  Geo.  Ill./y.  2.  c.  43./.  4-  Neglefting,  or 
refufal  of  itfuiiig  certificates,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  50/. 
24  Geo.  ill.  J.  2.  c.  43.  /.  4.  recoverable  in  courts  of 
lV(pnivJ}er,  court  of  Sedion,  of  Juliiciary,  or  Exche- 
quer in  Scotland,  by  atiion  of  debt  or  inloimation,  for 
tne  ufe  of  the  plaintiff,  with  double  cofls  ot  fuit, 
24  Geo.  111./.  2.  f.  43.  /.  18.  And  moreover  be 
liable  to  pay  the  duty  on  fuch  certificate,  24  Geo.  III. 
f.  2.  c.  43.  J.  4.  Clerk  of  peace,  iJc.  may  illue  his 
certificate  to  any  game-keeper  firft  appointed  in  any 
year  after  firft  July  in  that  year,  24  Geo.  III.  /.  2. 
c.  46.  /.  6.  If  any  lord  or  lady  of  a  manor,  or  pro- 
prietor ol  land,  {hall  make  any  new  appointment  of  a 
game-keeper,  and  fhall  regifter  deputation  with  clerk 
of  peace,  i^c.  and  obtain  a  new  certificate  thereon, 
the  firlf  Ihall  be  void  ;  any  pcrlon  ailing  under  the 
fame,  after  notice,  Ihall  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties 
of  the  game  laws,  and  thofe  againlt  unqualified  per- 
fons, 24  Geo.  HI. /.  2.  f.  43. /.  11. 

Every  perfon  tracing  or  courting  hares  in  the  fnow 
fhall  be  committed  for  one  year,  31  I' Liz,  c.  5.  unlels 
he  pav  to  churchwardens,  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  20J. 
for  every  hare,  or  become  bound  by  recognizances 
with  two  furcties  in  2c/.  a-piece,  not  to  offend  again  ; 
and  every  perfon  taking  or  deltroying  hares  with  any 
fort  of  engine,  fliall  torfeit  for  every  hare,  20 r.  in 
like  niunncr,  I  J  AC.  I.  c.  27.  /.  2.  Perlons  found 
ufiiig  engines  liable  to  punifliment  ii-,tiifted  by  31  Eliz. 
c.  5.  See  above,  and  22  and  23  Car.  11.  c.  25.  f.  6. 
Unqualified  ptrlons  keeping  01  ufing  fltooting  oogs,  or 
engines  to  kill  or  deflroy  hares,  fhall  forfeit  5/.  fo  the 
intormer,  with  double  colls,  2  Geo.  111.  c.  19.  by 
diftrcfs,  or  committed  for  three  months  ior  firft  ot^'ence, 
and  for  every  other  four,  5  Anne,  c.  14./.  4.  Tak- 
.  ing  or  killing  hare  in  the  night-time,  lorfeii  5/. 
9  Anne,  c.  25.  /.  3.  The  whole  to  the  intormer, 
with  double  cofts,  2  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  as  directed  by 
5  Anne,  c.  14.  9  Anne,  c.  25.  /.  3,  Killing  or  tak- 
ing with  gun,  dog,  or  engine,  liaic  in  the  nigiit,  be- 


tween the  hours  of  fevcn  at  night  and  fix  in  the  morn- 
ing, fnim  0£l',bcr  12  to  February  12,  and  between  the 
hours  ot  nine  at  night  and  four  in  the  morning,  from 
February  12  to  Ofiabcr  12,  or  in  the  day-time  upon 
Swidiiy  or  Chnftmn-dau  to  forfeit  not  lels  than  10/. 
nor  more  than  20/.  tor  the  firft  oficnee  ;  iioi-  lels  than 
20/.  nor  more  than  3c/.  for  the  fccond  offence  ;  and 
50/.  for  the  third  offence;  with  cofls  and  charges; 
and,  upon  negledf  or  refufal  be  committed  for  fix  or 
twelve  calendar  months  and'niay  be  publicly  whipped  ; 
final  appeal  to  quarter  feffons,  13  Geo.  III.  c.  80. 
Perfons  armed  and  difguifed  ftealing  them,  felony 
without  clergy,  9  Geo.  I.  i.  22.  iTigler,  chapman, 
carrier,  inn-keeper,  victualler,  or  alehoufe-keeper, 
having  in  his  cuftody,  or  buying,  felling,  or  ofi'enng 
to  fale,  any  hare,  unlefs  fent  up  bv  fome  perfon  qua- 
lified, (or  any  perlbn  felling,  expodng,  or  offering  10 
fale,  hares,  28  Geo.  II.  c.  22.)  Ihall  forfeit  lor  every 
hare.  5/.  the  whole  to  informer,  2  Geo.  HI.  c.  ig. 

For  preferving  heath-cocks  or  polts,  no  perfon  what- 
foever,  on  any  wafte,  fhall  prefume  to  burn,  between 
February  2  and  June  24,  any  grig,  ling,  heath,  furze, 
gofs,  or  fern,  on  pain  of  commitment  for  a  month,  or 
ten  days,  to  be  whipped  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  4  and 
5  VV.  and  M.  c-  23.  J.  11.  Shooting  lieath-cocks, 
groufe,  or  moor-game,  contrary  to  i  J..\c.  1.  c.  27. 
J.  2.  and  killing  any  of  them  in  the  night,  or  ufing 
gun,  dog,  or  engine,  with  fuch  intent,  contrary  to 
9  Anne,  c.  25,  and  13  Geo.  HI.  r .  80.  And  car- 
riers and  others  having  fuch  game  in  their  poffeffion, 
contrary  to  9  Anne,  c.  14.  are  liable  to  the  fame  pe- 
nalties, and  recoverable  in  fame  manner  as  thofe  of- 
fences are  fubjefted  to  in  regard  to  fhooting,  iSc.  hares. 

Officers  of  the  army,  without  leave  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  deftroying  coney,  hare,  pigeon,  pheafant, 
or  partridge,  or  his  MajeRy's  game,  Ihall  forfeit  5/.  to 
the  poor;  and  the  commanding  offieer,  for  every  of- 
fence, committed  by  any  foldier  under  his  command, 
Ihall  forfeit  los.  in  like  manner;  and  if,  upon  demand, 
he  fhall  not  in  two  days  pay  laid  penalty,  he  Ihall  tor- 
feit his  commiffion.     '^ide  The  yearly  iCiutiny  Afcf. 

Taking  partridges,  by  nets  or  other  engines,  upon 
another's  freehold,  without  fpccial  licence  of  owner  of 
fame,  10/.  half  to  him  who  fnall  fue,  and  half  to 
owner  or  poffeflioner,  ii  Hen.  VH.  c.  17.  Sliooting 
at,  iSc.  partridges,  with  gun  or  bow,  or  taking,  i^c. 
them  with  dogs  or  nets,  by  7  Jac.  I.  c.  11.  or  taking 
their  eggs  out  of  their  nclfs,  liable  as  perlons  fhooting 
at,  ijc.  hares,  and  alio  20'.  for  every  bird  or  egg,  as 
is  (liewn  in  the  preceding  pages  concerning  Haies. 
Selling,  or  bu\  ing  to  fell  again,  a  partridge,  (except 
reared  and  brought  up  in  houfes,  or  from  beyond  fea) 
forfeit  for  every -jjartridge  lox.  half  to  hini_  who  will 
fue,  and  half  to  informer,  I  JaC  I.  c.  27.  J.  4. 
Taking,  killing,  or  deltroying  partridgi^s  in  the  night 
forfeits  for  every  partridge,  10s.  half  to  turn  who  will 
fue,  and  half  to  lord  of  the  manor,  unlefs  he  licenfe, 
or  caufc  the  faid  taking  and  killing,  in  which  cafe  his 
half  fhall  go  to  the  poor,  recoverable  by  church- 
warden ;  and  if  not  paid  in  ten  days,  to  be  impri.'oned 
for  one  inontli ;  and  moreover,  (liall  give  bond  to  juf- 
tice,  with  good  fureiies  not  to  ofiVnd  again  for  two 
C  c  2  years. 
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ears,  23  Eliz.  c.  10.  To  kill  a  partridge  in  the 
ight  is  5/.  penalty,  g  Anne,  c.  25.  /.  3.  the  whole 
whereot  is  given  to  the  intornier,  2  Geo.  III.  c.  19. 
and  may  be  recovered  within  three  monihs,  5  Anne, 
<:.  14  before  a  juftice  ot  the  peace,  or  within  fix  months, 
by  atlion  in  Court  of  Record  at  IVeJlmmJier,  9  Anne, 
c.  25.  with  double  colts,  2  Geo.  111.  c.  19.  Keeping 
or  ufmg  any  greyliounds,  letting- dogs,  or  any  engine  for 
deftroving  pjriridges,  5/.  to  be  levied  and  recovered  as 
the  like  penalty  for  killing  hares,  by  5  Anne,  c.  i\.  f.  4. 
as  before  is  Ihewn.  Penalties  for  ufing  gun,  dog,  fnare, 
net,  or  other  engine,  with  intent  to  take  or  deftroy  par- 
tridges in  the  night,  or  on  Sunday  or  Chrijimus-day, 
fame  as  ufmg  thein  againll  hares,  by  13  Geo.  III.  c. 
80.  as  in  the  foregoing  page.  Carriers  and  others  having 
partridges  in  their  poffeflion,  liable  to  fame  forfeitures  as 
having  harcj  ;  and  the  fame  laws  againft  fhooting  them  as 
for  fhooting  hares. 

All  the  laws  lefpefting  the  penalties  and  recovery  of 
them,  for  taking  them  by  nets,  fnare,  or  other  engines, 
without  licenfe  of  the  owner,  by  Hen.  VII.  c.  ij. 
And  for  fhooting,  or  deflroying  them  with  dogs  or 
fnares,  &c.  by  7  J  ac.  I.  c.  11.  or  taking  theircggs,  by 
1  Jac.  1.  c.  27.  f.  1.  And  for  felling,  and  buying 
them  to  fell  again,  by  laft  cited  aft  (except  that  the 
penalty  for  a  pheafant  is  201.)  and  for  deftroying  them 
in  the  night  (excepting  as  aforefaid)  by  23  Eliz.  c.  10. 
9  Anne,  c.  25.  /".  3.  and  13  Geo.  111.  c.  80.  And  for 
keeping  or  ufing  fporting-dogs  or  engines  for  deftroying 
them,  by  5  Anne,  c.  14.  j.  4.  Or  for  ufing  gun,  dog, 
or  net,  for  deftroying  them  on  Sunday,  or  Cbnjimas-day, 
by  13  Geo.  111.  c.  80.  and  for  carriers  and  others 
having  them  in  their  poffefTion ;  all  thefe  laws  are  mu- 
talis  mutandis  verbalim,  the  fame  as  thofe  refpetfing  par- 
tridges. 

Perfon  profecuted  for  any  thing  done  in  purfuance  of 
this  aft,  he  may  plead  the  general  iffue,  and  give  the 
fpecial  matter  in  evidence  for  his  defence;  and  if  upon 
trial  verdift  pafs  for  delendant,  or  plaintiff  become  non- 
fuited,  defendant  Ihall  have  treble  colts  of  plaintiff,  24 
Geo.  111.  J'ef.  2.  c.  3.  /.  24. 

Qualiiications  for  killing  game  (befides  the  late  new 
taxj  are,  1.  Having  a  freehold  eltate  of  100/.  per  annum, 
22  and  23  C.A.R.  11.  c.  25.  2.  A  leafehold  eltate,  for 
99  years,  ot  i^ol.  per  annum.  3.  The  eldeft  fon  or  heir- 
apparent  to  an  elquire,  or  perfon  of  fuperior  degree. 
4.  1  he  owner  or  keeper  ot  a  toreft,  park,  chafe,  or  war- 
ren. SeeBL.-Cffw.  174,  175.  Unqualified  perfon  keep- 
ing dogs  or  engines  to  deltroy  the  game,  to  forfeit  5/. 
5  Anne,  t-.  14.  Rcftridlions  in  the  laws  concerning  the 
prefervation  of  game,  feems  to  afietf  all  peiions  whom- 
ioever,  whether  qualified  or  not,  2  Burn's  Jujl.  219, 
248.  No  perfon  (other  than  the  Kind's  fonj  unlefs  he 
have  lands  of  fieehold  to  the  value  of  five  marks  a-year, 
fhall  have  any  game  of  fwans,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
them,  half  to  the  King,  and  half  to  any  perfon  (fo 
qualifie<l)  who  fliall  fcizc  the  fame,  22  Edw.  IV.  c.  6. 
Any  gcntlcnidu  or  other  that  may  difpend  401.  a-year 
freehold,  may  hunt  and  take  wild  fowl  with  their  fpa- 
niels  only,  without  iiling  a  net  or  other  engine,  except 
the  long-bow,  25  Hfn.  Vlll.  c.  II.  From  perfons 
not  having  lands  of  40/.  a-year,  or  not  worth  in  goods 


200/.  ufing  gun  or  bow  to  kill  deer,  any  perfon  having 
100/.  may  feize  fame  to  his  own  ufe,  3  Jac.  I.  c.  13. 
Killing  in  the  night,  between  the  hours  of  nine  at  night, 
and  four  in  the  morning,  from  Ffhruary  12  to  OBoher  1 2, 
any-  game,  by  any  perfon,  whether  qualified  or  not,  fub- 
jedf  to  fame  penalties  as  killing  tiares  at  that  time  of 
night,  by  13  Geo.  III.  c.  80.  as  has  been  already 
flicwn.  Everv  perfon  qualified  to  kill  game,  fhall, 
previous  to  his  fliooting  at,  killing,  or  deftroying  any- 
game,  deliver  in  writing  his  name  and  place  of  abode, 
if  in  England,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  if  in  Scotland, 
to  the  ftierift  or  fteward  clerk  of  the  county  where  refi- 
dent,  and  annuallv  take  out  a  certificate  thereof,  ftamped 
with  a  two  guinea  ftainp,  24  Geo.  \\\  fej.  2.^.43.7.1. 
and  from  and  after  the  palTing  of  this  aft,  every  fuch 
qualified  perfon  who  fhall  io  deliver  in  England  or 
Scotland,  his  name  and  place  of  abode  as  aforefaid,  and 
require  a  certificate  thereof,  fhall  be  annually  entitled 
thereto,  Itamped  as  aforefaid,  from  clerk  of  peace  or  his 
deputy,  fheriff,  or  iteward  clerk,  to  the  effeft  of  the  form 
in  the  a6f  let  forth,  24  Geo.  111.  Jef.  2.  c.  43.  /.  3. 
Clerk  of  peace,  &c,  after  he  fhall  have  figned  fuch  cer- 
tificate, ihall  forthwith  ilfue  the  fame,  ftamped,  to  the 
perfon  fo  delivering  in  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  and 
requiring  the  fame,  for  which  he  fhall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive IS.  for  his  own  trouble,  24  Geo.  III.  Jef.  2.  c. 
43.  f.  4.  Negledf  in,  or  refufal  of  ilTuing  certificates, 
incurs  like  forfeiture,  and  which  are  recoverable  in 
like  manner,  and  with  fame  colts  as  to  game-keepers, 
which  fee  ;  befides  liable  to  pay  the  duty  on  fuch  certi- 
ficate, 24  Geo.  111.  fff.  2.  c.  43r/-  4- 

The  time  for  fporting  in  tho'day  is,  from  one  hour 
before  fun-rifing,  until  one  hour  after  fun-fetting,  10 
Geo.  111.  c.  19.  The  fporting  feafon  tor  buftards  is 
from  December  I  to  March  I.  For  groufe  or  red- game, 
from  Aug'iji  1 2  to  December  10.  Hares  may  be  killed  all 
the  year,  under  the  reftridlion  in  10  Geo.  III.  c.  19. 
Heath-fowl,  or  black  game,  from  Aug 'ft  20  to  December 
20,  13  Geo.  111.  f.  55.  Pheafants,  Uon^  Oil  ober  \\a 
February  1.  Partridges,  from  September  I  to  February  1%, 
2 Geo.  11  I.e.  19.  Fowls,  widgeons,  wild-ducks,  wild- 
geefe,  at  any  time,  but  in  June,  July.,  Auguft,  and  Septem- 
ber, 10.  Geo.  hi.  c.  32. 

From  and  afier  October  I,  1784,  in  all  cafes  where  the 
penalty  by  this  act  does  not  exceed  20.'.  jultice  of  peace 
(hall,  upon  information  or  complaint,  fummon  the 
party  and  witnellcs  to  appear,  and  proceed  to  hear  and 
determine  the  matter  in  a  ftimtnary  way,  and  upon  due 
proof  by  confelFion,  or  upon  the  oath  of  one  witnefs, 
give  judgment  lor  the  forfeiture  ;  and  iffue  his  warrant 
for  levying  the  fatne  on  offciuier's  gtiods,  and  to  fell 
them,  if  not  redeemed  within  fix  days,  rendermg  to 
party  overplus,  and  if  his  goods  be  infufHcient  toa:ilwcr 
the  penalty,  (hall  commit  offender  to  prilon,  thereto  be 
for  iix  calendar  months,  unlels  penalty  be  fooner  paid  ; 
and  it  party  be  aggrieved  by  the  judgment,  he  may, 
upon  giving  fecurity  amounting  to  value  of  torleitiire. 
With  tiic  colts  of  atiirmance,  appeal  to  the  next  general 
quarter  fclhons,  when  it  is  to  be  heard  arid  finally  dc-? 
termined  ;  and  in  cafe  the  judgment  be  allirmed.  fcf- 
fions  may  aw.ird  fuch  colls  incurred  bv  appeal,  as  to 
thcmlelvcsfluU  icemincct.a+GEO.  lll./i/.2.r.  43-/  >9- 

WitneHes 
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WitnefTcs  neglcif^ing  or  refufing  to  appear,  witliout 
rcafonablc  cxcufc.  to  be  allowed  ol'  by  the  juftice,  (hnll 
relpertively  torfcit.  for  every  offence  lo/.  to  be  levied 
and  paid  as  other  penalties,  by  this  att  24  Gio.  III. 
j'tj.  2.  c.  34.  f.  20.  Jullice  to  caufc  conviclioii  to  be 
made  out  to  the  effett  of  the  form  let  forth  in  the  i(:\ 
X+Geo.  hi.  j(J.  2.  c.  43.  /.  21.  Juflice  may  mitigate 
penalties  as  he  thinks  fit,  Yo  that  the  reafonable  cods 
and  charges  of  ofiiccrs  and  informers,  for  difcovcry  and 
profecuiion,  be  always  allowed,  over  and  above  mitiga- 
tion, and  fo  as  lame  does  not  reduce  the  penalty  to  lefs 
than  a  moiety,  over  and  above  the  colts  and  charges,  24 
Geo.  III.  f,f.  2.  c.  43.  /.  22. 

It  is  felony  to  take  any  (wans  that  be  lawfully  marked, 
though  they  be  at  large ;  and  fo  it  is  vi-ith  unmarked 
fwaiis,  if  they  be  domeftical  or  tame,  fo  long  as  they 
keep  within  a  man's  manor,  or  within  his  private  river,-;, 
or  il  they  happen  to  elcapc  from  them,  and  are  purlucd 
and  taken,  and  brought  back  again  \  but  if  they  be 
abroad,  and  attain  their  natural  liberty,  then  the  pro- 
perty of  them  is  loft,  and  fo  long  felony  cannot  be  com- 
mitted by  taking  them.  Burn's  Jnft.  Til.  Game 

Same  laws  againft  fliooting  wild  fowls  as  for  (hooting 
hares,  by  I  Jac.  I.  c.  27.  f.  2. 

1    have  here  alio  added  an  abflraiff  from  the  late  aff 
of  parliament  for  preventing  the  flealiiig  of  dogs,  which 
Ihews  the  great  regard  the  legiflature  has  to  the  canine  1 
race. 

By  the  f^atute  of  10  Geo.  III.   for  preventing  the 
flealing  of  dogs,   it  is  enatied,  that  after  the  iff  day  of  I 
ALiy,  1770,  it  any  perfon  fhall  fleal  any  dog  or  dogs  of 
any  kind  or  fort  whatfoever,  from  the  owner  thereof,  or 
Irom   any  perlon  entruffed  bv  the  owner  thereof  with 
luch  dog  or  dogs  ;  or  fhall  fell,  buy,   receive,  haibour,  \ 
detain,  or  keep  any  dogs  ot  any  kind  or  fort  whatfoever, ! 
knowing  the  lame  to  have  been  flolen  as  aforefaid,  every 
fuch  perfon  being  conviiSfed  thereof  upon   the  oath  of 
one  credible  witnefs,  before  two  jufiices  of  the  peace, ; 
fhall  for  the  tirfl  offence  forfeit  and  pay  any  fum,   not  t 
e.vcee  ling   30/.  nor  lefs  than  20/.  and  the  charges   of  1 
convicfioh.       And  in   cafe  furh   penalty  fhall   not  be  ; 
forthwith  paid,  the  offender  to  be  committed  to  gaol  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  nor  lefs  than 
fi.\,   or  until  the  penalty  and  cliarges  are   paid.       Any 
pcrfcn  guilty  ot  a  fubiequent  offence,  to  forieit  and  pay 
anv  fum  not  exceeding  5c/.   nor  lefs  than  30/.   together 
with  the  charges,  which  penalties  to  be  paid  one  moiety 
thereof  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  lo  the   poor  of 
the  parifh.     On  non  payment  t'^e  oflTender  to  be  inipri- 
foned  for  any  time  not  excee(!ii:g  i  8  months  nor  lefs  than 
12,  or  until  the  penalty  and  ctiarges  (hall  be  paid,  and  be 
publicly  whipped. 

Jullices  to  grant  warrants  to  fearch  for  dogs  flolen. 
And  in  cafe  any  lucli  dog  or  dogs,  or  tlieir  fkins,  fhall 
upon  fuch  leareh  be  found,  to  take  and  rertore  every 
fuch  dog  or  (kin  to  the  owner,  and  the  perfons  in  whofe 
cuf^ody  any  luch  dog  or  fkin  fl  all  be  lound,  are  liable 
to  the  like  penalties  and  pun  Ih-nents.  Pei  foiis  aggrieved 
may  appeal  to  the  quarter- fcflions,  and  the  dcteriaination 
there  to  be  final. 


A  P:ort  SleUh  cf  ihe    Laws,  <7t  they  new  fi:i»(J,  relating  to 
Hurts,  Partridges,  Phtafants,  and  other  Game. 

The  penalty  for  killing  in  the  night  a  haic,  par- 
tridge or  phea(:iiit,  qualified  or  unqualified,  is  5/. 

Any  unqualified  jjcrlon  expofing  to  t.ilc  a  hare,  par- 
tridge, phcalant,  or  other  gimc,  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  s/. 

If  any  hare,  phcafant,  p-irtridge,  or  other  game,  be 
found  in  the  (hop,  lioufe,  or  p. Hellion  ol  anv  poulterer, 
falefman,  fiflimonger,  cook,  or  palf  ry-cook,  i.r  of  any 
perfon  not  qualified  in  his  own  nglit  to  kill  game  or  en- 
titled thereunto  under  fome  perlon  fo  qualihed,  ii  (hall 
be  deemed  an  expofing  thereof  to  lale. 

For  feii-ng  a  hare,  partridge,  pheafant,  or  other  game 
— qiialihed  or  unqualified,  5/. 

Any  unqualified  perfon  ufing  tunnels  or  other  engines, 
to  kill  or  dcftroy  a  hare,  parti'idge,  pheafant,  or  other 
game,  forfeiis  5/. 

Any  unqualified  perfon  keeping  and  ufing  grey- 
hounds, fetting  .logs,  lurchers,  tunnels,  or  other  engines 
to  kill  or  de'tioy  hares,  partriciges,  pheafants,  or  other 
game,  is  liable  to  5/.  penalty — The  5.'.  penalty  is  either 
lor  keeping  or  ufing. 

Foi  killing  a  paitridge,  between  the  12th  of  Fehru- 
ary:\r\i  14th  of  >yf;>/cw;^r— qualified  or  unqiiaim  -i,  5/. 

For  ufing  greyhouns,  lurcliers,  01  fetting  dog-,  to  kill 
a  hare,  parti  idge,  or  pheafan; ,  unqualified,  5.. 

f  Greyhounds,  lurchers,  and  '^eiring  dogs,  arc  the  only- 
dogs  for  keeping  and  ufing  whieli  the  penalty  o!  5/.  is 
levied.  But  bv  anuther  ftatute,  a  pe.Mlty  not  exceeding 
20J.  may  be  levied  for  keeping  and  ufing  the  above  or 
any  other  dogs.j 

Forkillinga  pheafant,  between  the  ill  of  February  and 
ift  of  OStobei — qualified  or  unqualified,  5/, 

[The  information  in  the  above  caies  nni(\  be  laid 
within  fix^calendar  months,  before  a  juflice  of  the  peace, 
or  by  adlion  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information.  1  he 
whole  penalty  to  be  given  to  the  informer,  with  double 
coVts,  if  brought  on  in  the  courts  of  Wcilminfter.j  Half 
to  informer  and  naif  to  poor. 

For  tracing  in  tlie  fnow,  or  (hooting  with  a  gun  or 
long  bow,  ahare — qualified  or  unqualifleii,  impiifonment 
3  months,  or  fine  I /. 

For  u(:n^  fnares  to  take  or  kill  a  hare— -qualified  or 
unqualified,  ;mpiii'onmeiit  one  month,  or  line  lor. 

[The  information  in  the  above  cafes  mult  be  laid  be- 
fore a  juflice  of  the  peace  within  one  year,  j 

The  informer  to  be  entitled  to  all  colts  and  charges, 
and  to  half  the  penalty,  the  other  hall  to  be  given  to  the 
poor  ol  the  paiilh. 

Any  game  keeper  killing  or  taking  a  hare,  phealant, 
partridge,  or  other  game,  imder  colour  of  being  tor  the 
I  fe  of  the  lord  of  tlie  manor,  and  afterv/ards  ft  l.ing  and 
difpofing  thereof  without  liie  confent  of  the  laid  loid  ot 
the  manor — upon  coiivittion,  on  the  complaint  ot  fuch 
lord,  and  on  the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  befoie  a  jullice, 
fliall  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  corrc6tion  lor  three 
months,  and  there  kept  to  hard  labour. 

Any 
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Any  perfoii  who  fhall  deftroy,  fell,  or  buy  any  liare, 
pheafant,  &c.  and  fliall  in  three  mt)nths  make  difcovery 
of  any  higlcr,  cliapman,  carrier,  inn-keeper,  ale-houfe- 
keeper,  or  vifcUialler,  tliat  hath  bought  or  fold,  or  of- 
fered to  buy  or  lell,  or  had  in  their  pofTefTion,  any  hare, 
jjhealant,  partridi^e,  &c.  fo  as  any  one  (hall  be  con- 
vjdled ;  fuch  dilcoverer  fhall  be  difcharged  of  the 
pains  and  penalties  hereby  enafted  for  killing  or  fell- 
ing fuch  game,  and  fliall  receive  the  fame  benefit  as  any 
other  informer. 

Any  jul^ice  of  the  peace,  and  lord  within  his  manor, 
may  take  away  any  fuch  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  &c. 
from  any  higler,  cliapman,  inn-keeper,  viftualler,  or 
carrier,  or  any  other  perfon  not  qualified,  which  Ihall  be 
found  in. his  cufiody  or  polFeflion. 

Any  perfon  that  fhall  knowingly  and  wilfully  kill, 
take  or  deftroy,  or  ufe  any  gun,  dog,  fnare,  net,  or  other 
engine,  with  intent  to  kill,  take,  or  deffroy,  any  hare, 
partridge,  or  other  gime,  in  the  night,  viz.  between  the 
hours  of  feven  at  night  and  fix  in  the  morning,  from  the 
1 2th  of  Os^obcr  t.0  the  1 2th  oi  Febriian\  and  between  the 
hours  of  nine  at  night  and  four  in  the  morning,  from 
the  1 2th  of  February  to  the  I  2th  of  OSi'.ber  ;  or  in  the 
day  time  on  a  Sunday  or  Chri/hnas-day;  (hall  for- 
feit for  the  firrt  offence  not  exceeding  20/.  nor  lefs  than 
10/.  For  the  fecond  offence  not  exceeding  3c/.  nor  lefs 
than  20/.  For  the  third  and  every  other  lubfequent  of- 
fence 50/. 

[The  information  to  be  laid  within  one  calendar 
month,  before  a  jufiice  ot  the  peace.  The  informer  to 
be  entitled  to  all  colts  and  charges,  and  to  half  the 
penalty,  the  other  half  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  the 
parifli.] 

No  perfon  fhall  fhoot  with  any  crofs-bow,  hand-gun, 
or  demihake,  unlefsfuch  perfonisreally  polfelT'edof  loo/. 
per  annum,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10/. 

No  perfon,  of  what  ellate  or  degree  foever,  fhall 
ftioot  with,  carry,  keep,  ufe,  or  have  in  his  pofTeffion,  any 
liand-gun,  not  being  in  the  flock  and  gun  of  the  length  ot 
one  yard  ;  or  any  hagbut,  or  demiiiake,  not  being  in  the 
Itock  and  gun  ot  the  length  of  three  quarters  of  a  yard,  on 
pain  ot  forfeiting  10/. 

Any  perfon  having  100/.  per  annum  as  above,  may 
feize  every  fuch  crois-bow,  hand  gun,  &:c.  being 
fo  deficient  in  length  ;  but  (liall  break  and  dclfroy 
them  in  20  days  atter  fuch  feiziire,  on  pam  of  for- 
feiting 2/. 

No  perfon  fliall  command  his.fcrvant  to  flioot  with 
any  crofs-bow,  hand  gun,  hagbut,  or  demihake,  at  any 
fleer,  fowl,  or  otiier  thing,  except  at  a  butt  or  bank  of 
earth,  on  pain  of  iotfeiting  id. 

Perfons  qualified  to  kill  game,  muff  be  in  polfefTion  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  !bme  other  effate  of  niheritancc, 
cither  in  right  of  themfelves  or  their  wivey,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  100/— or  for  life,  or  Icafe  of  99  years  of 
150/  per  annum,  other  than  the  Ion  and  heir  ot  an  cf- 
quire,  or  pcrlon  of  a  hiizlicr  degree,  or  lord  of  a  manor, 
or  keepers  ol  parks,  chafes  or  tree  warrens. 
LiiKi)  Mansfield's  Opinion. 

An  unqualilied  perfon  may  go  out  to  beat  the  hedges, 
buflies,  &,c.  with  a  qnnlificd  perfon,  and  to  fee  the 
game  purfued  or  dellroyed,   provided  the  unqualified 


perfon  has  no  gun  or  other  engine  with  him  for  the 
deftruftion  of  tlic  game,  without  being  lubjett  to  a  pe- 
nalty. 

As  many  fportfmen  may  be  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  a6f  pafled  in  the  lall  feflion  of  pailianient, 
1796,  relating  to  partridge- thooting,  we  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  Hate  that  the  time  of  its  conmiencement  is  altered 
from  the  ifl  to  the  14'h  AdtV  oi  September ;  as  will  be 
feen  by  the  hillowing  extrad  from  the  Aft  :  "  From 
and  after  the  pafiiiig  of  this  Aft,  no  perfon  or  perfons 
(hall,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever,  take,  kill,  deftroy, 
carry,  fell,  buy,  or  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  poireUion 
or  ufe,  any  partridge,  between  the  12th  day  of  Ffbruary 
and  the  14th  day  of  September  in  anyone  year:"  and  if 
any  perfon  or  perfons  Ihali  tranfgrefs  this  a6t  in  the  cafe 
aiorefaid,  every  fuch  perfon  fliall  be  liable  to  the  fame 
penalty  as,  by  the  former  Afl ,  is  laid  and  impofed  for 
killing,  &c.  fuch  partridge  between  the  1 2th  of  February, 
and  the  1  ft  of  September. 

GAME-COCK.  Many  gentlemen  who  follow  the 
diverfion  of  fighting  cocks,  by  not  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  methods  concerning  breeding  ihem,  are  pre- 
vented from  enjo)'ing  the  mofl  delirable  part  of  the 
fancy  ;  therefore,  the  refult  of  many  years  experience 
upon  that  tubje£f,  will  be  well  received  by  all 
lovers  of  the  fport,  or  any  other  perfons  who 
have  the  curiofity  to  read  the  following  obferva- 
tions. 

T  he  choice  of  a  cock  flioidd  be  froin  a  ftrain  which 
has  behaved  well,  that  is,  from  thofe  wlio  have  always 
won  the  odd  battle  when  equally  matched  ;  for  it  is  a 
general  opinion  among  perlons  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  fancy,  that  cocks  capable  of  fo  doing  are  good 
ones.  But  this  is  not  always  to  be  depended  on  for  a 
fecond  battle  with  the  fame  cock;  for  cocks,  that  to 
all  appearances  won  the  firft  time  they  fought  very  ealy, 
yet  have  been  much  hurt,  and  in  their  fecond  battle,, 
after  a  few  blows,  flood  ftill  and  been  beat.  Neither  is 
this  the  only  thing  againft  a  cock's  winning  twice  ;  for 
after  having  fought  the  battle  he  was  matched  tor,  it 
feldom  happens  but  he  is  neglcfled  ;  \et  an  opportunity 
offering  to  fight  him  in  the  courle  of  eight  or  ten  da^•s, 
he  receives  a  luirry  wiih  another  cock  in  the  pens,  and 
becaufe  his  goodnefs  makes  him  fpar  well  for  fome  two 
or  three  minutes,  it  is  concluilcd  he  is  fit  to  fight :  and 
if  he  has  to  combat  with  a  cock  that  has  never 
lought,  and  yet  is  well  to  fight,  it  is  almoft  certain 
he  will  be  beat,  though  perhai)s  a  much  bciter  cock 
in  blood. 

li  fomctimcs  happens  during  the  courfc  of  a  battle, 
particularly  if  one  of  the  cocks  is  tdindcd,  that  the  fet- 
ter-to gets  a  blow  in  the  hand,  which  will  prevent  him 
tiling  it  for  three  or  tour  days  ;  judge  then  what  alitua- 
tiou  one  of  thcfc  poor  animals  nuilt  be  in  from  the  num- 
ber ol  wounds  he  mull  confcqncr.tl)-  receive  during  a 
(mart  battle  of  fifteen  or  tvv'enty  tnimucs  ;  vet  it  a  good 
cock  in  blood,  he  will  apptar  in  two  or  three  weeks 
time  as  if  he  had  not  been  hurt  :  but  never  irufl  to  ap- 
])carances  of  this  fort,  for  be  aflurcd,  after  a  cock  has 
fought  a  hard  battle,  he  will  not  be  fit  to  fight  again  the 
fame  feafon  ;  and  very  often,  alter  you  have  been  at  the 
cxi)ence  and  trouble  ot  keeping  him  at  his  walk  another 
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year,  he  will  only  lofe  your  money,  by  reafon  ol  his 
having  received  lonie  hurt'  in  his  rirrt  battle,  ■wliich  he 
has  never  been  able  to  gei  the  bciter  ot,  and  wliieii  the 
bed  jiidfres  cuuld  not  diUover  ;  nor  is  he  fit  alter  to 
breed  triini;  but  there  arc  fonie  ^jentlemen  who  have 
been  foitunate  enough  to  nave  bred  g<>c)d  ehickens  troni 
a  CO  k  that  has  fougnt  icveral  times  ;  alfo  thole  who 
have  had  cocks  that  have  w  n  (everal  battles.  1 1  fome- 
timcs  happens  that  cocks  that  have  to.!ghl  feveral 
times  get  good  chickens,  but  then  they  hive  an  elegance 
of  make,  and  a  remarkable  conlUtU'ion  to  recommend 
them  ;  and  indeed  it  they  had  not  been  poflelU-d  ot 
fonicthing  vcrv  rare  to  be  tound  in  the  common  rim  ot 
cocks,  a  perfon  of  judgment  would  never  have  bred 
from  tlieni.  As  to  cocks  winning  feveral  battles,  it 
fonictiines  happens  thai  a  cock  will  win  three  or  lour 
feafons  running  in  regidar  matches,  or  win  a  welch  mam, 
but  then  he  mull  be  a  very  fcvere  Urikcr  ;  and  tor  ano- 
ther's winning  feven  or  ciglu  battles  in  a  itaion,  it  ought 
to  beconlideied  what  he  has  harl  to  fight  againll,  a  par- 
cel of  half  brc  1,  lU-walked,  dunghill  thmgs  ;  or  elie 
fome  young  fanciers  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  fight 
chickens  againll  him,  or  cocks  much  under  his  weight  ; 
when  it  he  had  had  a  frefli  cock  come  againll  him  only 
the  lecond  time  he  fought,  of  equal  weight  and  goodnefs, 
and  as  well  to  fight,  it  is  very  great  odds  but  he  niuft 
have  been  beat. 

'J  he  pioperties  a  cock  ought  to  be  pofTefled  of  that  is 
bred  from,  are  thclc  firft,  )ou  fl.ould  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  f^ock  he  fprung  from  ;  the  next  ob- 
ject you  mull  pay  an  attention  to,  is  to  be  afTured  he  is 
perfcdiy  found,  which  to  find  out  is  rather  difhcidt ; 
but  the  bel^  method  is  ftriftly  to  obferve  his  manner  of 
feeding,  lor  if  he  will  eat  corn  enough  to  make  his  crop 
very  hard,  and  digelt  it  quickly,  it  is  a  lure  fign  his  con 
ftituiion  is  good ;  as  it  is  that  he  is  rotten,  it  he  eats  but 
little,  and  has  a  bad  digeftion. 

'1  here  arc  alfo  other  methods  to  be  obferved  on  this 
occafion,  fuch  as  running  him  down  in  a  field,  or  to 
fpar  him  with  another  cock,  when  it  he  turns  black  in 
the  face  at  either  ot  thele  e.xereifes,  you  may  be  cer'am 
he  is  not  found  ;  but  to  make  fure  try  thele,  and  every 
other  method  you  can  devife  ;  for  it  is  impoflible  to  be 
too  particular  in  this  article. 

As  to  the  exterior  qualifications,  his  head  flnouid  be 
thin  and  long,  or  if  thort,  very  taper,  with  a  large  full 
eye,  his  beak  crooked  and  ftout,  his  neck  thick  and  long 
(tor  a  cock  with  a  long  neck  has  agreat  advantrigc  in  his 
battle,  particularly  if  his  antagonilt  is  one  of  thofe  kind 
of  cocks  that  will  fight  at  no  oJier  place  but  the  headj ; 
his  body  Ihort  and  compact,  wuh  a  round  breaft  (as  a 
fiiarp  breafted  cock  carries  a  great  deal  ot  ulelefs  weight 
about  him,  and  never  has  a  nne  fore  hand) ;  his  thighs 
firm  and  thick,  and  placed  well  up  to  the  Ihoulder  (for 
when  a  coik's  thighs  hang  dangling  behind  him,  be  af- 
fured  he  never  can  ir.aintam  a  long  battle,  ;  his  legs 
long  and  thick,  and  if  they  correlpond  with  the 
colour  of  his  beak  I  think  it  is  a  periecfion ;  and 
his  feet  fhould  be  broad  and  tliin,  with  very  long 
claws. 

With  regard  to  his  carriage,  it  fhould  be  upright, 
but  not  ftifly  fa;    his  walk  fhould  be  flately,  with  his 


wings  in  fome  mcafure  extended,  and  not  plud  ahmg 
as  fome  cocks  do,  with  their  wings  upon  their  backs 
like  geefe. 

As  to  the  colour  he  is  of,  it  is  imma*erial,  for  there 
are  good  cocks  of  all  colours;  but  he  fliould  be  thin  of 
feathers,  and  they  fliortand  very  hard,  which  is  another 
I  root  of  his  being  healthy,  as  on  the  contrary,  it  he  lias 
many,  nndthole  lolt  and  long,  it  favours  niuchof  liis  hav- 
ing a  bad  conllitution. 

A  cock  pollcilcd  of  all  thefe  qualifications,  fuppofing 
him  in  a  condition  to  fi;.ht,  ought  not  to  weigh  more 
ihan  four  pounds  eight  or  ten  ounces  ;  fur  if  you  breed 
from  a  coi  k  that  weighs  five  pounds  and  upwards,  and 
your  hens  are  of  a  good  file,  v\hich  they  ought  to  be, 
the  cocks  they  produce,  it  well  walked,  vill  be  too  large 
to  fight  within  the  articles,  and  this  will  be  a  greai  lofs 
to  the  breeder;  neither  fliould  they  weigh  much  lefs 
than  rhe  weight  mentioned,  lor  if  he  is  n'  t  gieatly  iupe- 
rior  in  fue  to  the  hens  you  put  him  with,  the  produce 
Will  nut  have  that  Ihare  of  bone  they  fhould  have,  and 
conlequently  if  they  fi,-ht  againfl  well  bred  cocks  they 
\m1I  lofe  a  great  deal  in  match,  which  every  one  that 
follows  this  fancy  knows  the  relult  of,  or  at  lead  (liould 
do. 

Having  mentioned  the  requifitcs  for  the  choice  of  a 
cock,  be  certain  the  hens  )-ou  tend  him  to  breed  witli 
are  found;  which  to  find  out,  ,ufe  the  fame  methods 
mentioned  to  be  made  ule  of  with  a  cock  ;  alfo  be  af. 
lured  there  has  not  been  the  leaft  taint  in  their  race  for 
many  generations  paft.  As  to  other  qualifications  with 
regard  to  feather,  make  and  fhape,  they  fhould  exactly 
correfpond  with  the  cock's,  except  their  bodies,  which 
fhould  be  roomy  behind  tor  the  production  of  large 
eggs. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  place  for  you 
to  breed  at  ;  this  fhould  at  lead  be  near  half  a  mile  from 
any  houfe  where  fowls  are  kept,  tor  fear  of  having  your 
hens  trod  by  other  cocks,  which  is  often  the  cafe  if  they 
ramble  within  fight  of  each  other  :  it  Ihould  alfo  be  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  any  wood  or  coppice  ;  that 
is.  It  ought  to  be  fo  far,  that  there  would  not  be  a  pro- 
b.;bility  ot  their  firaying  near  it,  for  the  vermin  that  in- 
telt  thofe  places  will  delfroy  your  chickens;  and  fome- 
times  it  affords  an  opportunity  lor  a  fox  to  run  away 
wiili  your  cock,  or  one  of  your  hen,\,  d.ning  the  day- 
time. 

If  your  fituation  is  on  a  dry  gravelly  foil,  it  is  the 
better,  and  as  you  muff  by  no  means  breed  at  a  place 
where  there  is  not  a  con.tant  fpring  ot  Clearwater,  con- 
trive if  you  can  to  let  it  run  off  in  a  fmall  flream  by  the 
houfe,  if  ever  fo  inconlidcrable  ;  by  which  means  your 
iowls  will  alwa)s  have  clean  water  viithout  any  trou- 
ble ;  but  ii  vou  arc  obliged  to  draw  the  water  out  c>f  your 
well  with  a  bucket,  be  attentive  to  give  it  tlieni  frefh  very 
often. 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  many  pcrfons, 
who  are  fanciers,  that  a  farm  houfe  is  a  good  place  to 
breed  game  chickens,  becaufe  of  the  many  out-houfes 
and  lidbles  for  them  to  fhelter  in  during  bad  w-eather, 
and  thinking  as  they  are  threfliing  the  greateft  part  of 
the  year,  there  will  be  always  food  for  them.  It  is 
true,  dry  places,  where   they  may  amufc  theinfelves 
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when  it  rains,  are,  very  convenient,  but  buying 
them  corn  fliould  be  of  no  moment  to  a  gentleman 
who  wiflies  to  fee  his  cocks  cut  a  figure  in  the 
match. 

As  it  is  probable  the  reader  would  wifh  to  know  ob- 
jeflions  againll  brcedmg  at  a  tarm-houfe  ;  they  are  be- 
caufe  farmers  in  general  keep  a  number  of  hogs,  geefe. 
and  ducks,  which  foul  all  the  water  about  the  place,  and 
unlefs  chickens  have  clean  water,  they  will  never  make 
thorough  found  cocks.  Neither  is  it  a  good  walk  for  a 
cock,  on  account  of  the  many  hens  that  are  uiually 
kept  at  thefe  places ;  for  it  muff  be  underftood,  by  liis 
having  fo  great  a  variety  he  will  debilitate  hmifelf ;  and 
to  clear  up  this  point,  is  only  determining  whether  a  de- 
bilitated perfon  is  able  to  go  through  the  fame  exercifes 
as  one  who  has  never  entered  into  any  debaucheries. 
Alfo  concerning  the  water,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
that  cocks  and  hens  fliould  have  clean  water,  as  well  as 
chickens,  if  you  mean  to  keep  them  lound.  But  to 
finifh  the  defcription  of  the  fituation  you  fliould  choofe 
to  breed  at,  let  the  place  where  they  are  to  roof!  in  be 
dry,  and  free  from  any  ofFenfive  fmells  ;  as  to  the  fize 
of  it,  it  is  not  very  material,  only  do  not  let  it  be  too 
fmall,  nor  the  rooding  perch  too  thick  for  them  to 
gripe,  nor  higher  than  they  can  afcend  and  defcend  with 
eafe  ;  which  will  prevent  them  from  having  fwelled 
feet,  a  defe6f  that  Ihould  be  carefully  guarded  againll, 
it  being  looked  upon  fo  detrimental,  that  feeders  have 
refufed  to  accept  them,  when  they  have  been  per- 
fedt  in  every  other  refpedf  ;  which  confequently  mufl 
be  a  great  lofs  to  thofe  who  only  breed  cocks  to 
lend. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  put  your  cock  and  hens 
together,  and  not  before,  taking  care  that  your  hens 
have  not  been  with  any  cock  fince  they  laid  their  la(t 
clutch  of  eggs  :  alfo  regulate  the  number  you  put  down 
according  to  the  quantity  of  chickens  you  want  to 
breed,  but  never  put  more  than  tour  to  one  cock,  and  let 
ihem  be  fillers,  for  by  putting  different  forts  together, 
you  never  can  breed  with  any  certainly  :  likewile,  it  is 
neceffary  you  fhould  pay  an  attention  to  how  they  agree, 
for  if  the  cock  takes  a  diflike  to  any  ot  the  hens  (as  is 
fometimes  the  cafej  take  her  up,  for  you  had  better  lofe 
breeding  with  her  a  fcafon,  than  to  have  chickens 
when  there  is  the  lead  probability  of  their  turning  out 
badly. 

Before  your  hens  begin  to  lay,  provide  feparate  neds 
for  them,  if  there  is  only  one,  and  as  they  gencr.-illy  want 
to  lay  about  the  fame  time  in  the  day,  it  will  occafion 
them  to  drop  their  eggs  in  iinproper  places,  and  fome- 
times to  quaricl  :  likewife  let  them  be  as  far  alunder  as 
the  bleeding  place  will  adm}tof. 

The  firff  egg  they  lay,  as  it  generally  runs  a  great 
deal  fmallcr  than  ihc  rcll  ol  the  clutch,  you  need  not 
fave,  but  let  it  he  marked  and  left  tor  a  ncit  egg ;  this 
done,  take  all  the  others  out  of  the  nell  the  fame  day 
they  are  laid,  and  put  them  in  a  box  with  bran,  taking 
care  they  are  not  thrown  about  nor  changed  ;  tor  fome 
pcrfons  who  breed  cocks  ihjnk  it  no  harm  to  get  poflcl- 
lion  of  another's  Itrain  (no  matter  by  what  means)  if 
they  believe  they  are  better  than  their  own  ;  but  to  be 
certain  if  this  happens,  write  your  name  upon  every  egg 


you  mean  to  fet,  direflly  as  you  take  it  out  of  the  nell, 
which  though  your  eggs  maybe  ftolen,  will  prevent  your 
having  others  fubftituted. 

When  your  hens  begin  to  grow  broody  ;  do  not  fave 
any  more  ot  their  eggs,  but  leave  them  in  the  neft,  as  it 
will  entice  them  to  fit  the  fooner  ;  and  the  reafon  for 
your  aeTing  in  this  manner,  is,  that  alter  they  Ihew  a 
defire  of  wanting  to  fit,  they  are  never  In  perfect  health, 
which  may  be  perceived  by  their  countenance  turning 
white,  the  Ihrivelling  of  their  combs,  and  by  their 
fcrearhing  when  the  cock  comes  near  them  ;  nor  will 
they  ever  permit  him  to  tread  them  but  when  he  does  it 
by  lurprize  ;  therefore,  it  is  not  likely  the  chickens 
thofe  eggs  produce,  could  poffefs  the  fpirit  of  chickens 
produced  from  eggs  layed  by  the  hens  when  they  are  in 
full  health  ;  and  it  is  really  an  opinion,  this  is  the  rea- 
fon why  two  forts  of  chickens  (fome  very  good  ones, 
and  others  but  indifferent)  have  been  hatched  at  the  fame 
time  from  the  produce  of  one  cock  and  hen  ;  and  if  it 
has  happened  that  the  eggs  laid  while  fhe  was  in 
health  have  been  deftroyed  during  the  time  of  fitting, 
and  thofe  laid  by  her  after  fh&  began  to  grow  broody 
preferved,  the  hen  or  cock,  or  perhaps  both,  have  had 
their  necks  broke  for  breeding  bad  chickens,  when  at  the 
fame  time,  it  has  not  been  their  demerit,  but  the  perfon 
whofe  care  they  were  entrufted  to. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  with  regard  to  the  eggs 
the  moll  proper  to  fit  on,  it  is  probable  you  will  want 
to  have  two  clutches  of  chickens  from  each  of  your 
hens  in  a  proper  feafon  ;  to  effect  which  do  not  let  them 
fit  upon  the  firft  clutch  of  eggs  they  lay,  but  provide 
hens  lor  that  purpofe,  whether  dunghill'  or  game  is  not 
very  material,  but  the  former  is  to  be  preferred,  as  by 
their  being  lefs  apt  to  quarrel,  the  chickens  will  not  fun 
fo  much  danger  ol  being  trod  to  death  ;  but  make  your- 
felt  thoroughly  aifured,  they  have  not  got  that  fatal  dif- 
temper  called  the  roope. 

When  you  fet  them,  let  their  nefts  be  made  in  large 
earthen  pans,  at  lead  a  foot  and  a  half  Irom  the  ground, 
with  clean  firaw  rubbed  fyft,  which  will  prevent  their 
being  annoyed  by  vermin,  for  fome  hens  have  been  ac- 
tually killed  by  fwarms  of  finall  infetts  that  have  found 
means  to  get  at  them  when  they  have  been  fet  in  old 
boxes  or  tubs  ;  which  accidents  pans  will  entirely  pre- 
vent. As  to  the  number  of  eggs  you  put  under  each 
hen,  they  ought  not  to  exceed  twelve;  for  a  hen  feldom 
hatches  more  than  that  number  of  chickens  if  flie  fits 
upon  leventeen,  by  her  not  being  able  to  give  them  nil 
the  proper  degree  of  heat  they  require  ;  and  very  often 
by  having  too  many  you  fpoil  them  all  :  neither  is  letting 
an  odd  number  ot  any  conlcquence,  fuch  fuperllitious 
notions  having  been  long  abolilhed. 

Do  not  ict  your  (frangelicns  where  the  others  can  get" 
at  them,  as  their  wanting  to  fit  would  occalion  the  eggs 
to  be  broke  ;  and  if  they  did  not  want  to  fit,  thcv  would 
quarrel,  which  would  be  attended  with  the  fame  lofs. 
Let  plenty  ol  viMuals  and  water  be  always  near  the 
hens  that  are  fitting;  and  if  the  place  wheie  they  fit  is 
floored,  provide  a  quantity  of  gravel,  by  which  means 
they  will  be  able  to  cat,  drink,  and  trim  themfelvcs  at 
their  pleafure. 

As  you  will  take  the  eggs  from  any  one  of  your  breed 
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lien?  (hat  \vant  to  fit,  you  miift  at  the  fame  time  con- 
litr,  or  file  fhe  will  become  very  troublcfome,  by 
I'g  into  one  of  the  other  hen's  nefts  and  fo  prevent 
i.^i  from  oommg  to  lay  :  and  as  this  in  all  probability 
may  occafion  ihem  to  quarrel,  you  fliould  tjkc  great 
care  to  prevent  it ;  lor  very  often  when  they  bei;iii 
fig'. ting,  they  never  run  peaceabl\-  togather  altcrwards. 
B.  fides,  there  are  other  ill  conlcqucnccs  attend  their 
quarrellmg,  for  if  the  two  hens  that  Iwvc  quarrelled 
hap  encd  to  be  millreffes  over  the  otlicrs,  and  get  the 
leall  disfigured,  they  will  be  attacked  by  them,  and  if 
they  are  not  parted  very  foon,  it  will  h.inder  them  from 
laying  any  more  that  (cafon,  and  fo'metimes  they  entirely 
fpoil  one  another.  To  prevent  thefe  difagreeable  cir- 
eumllances,  when  any  of  them  want  to  fit,  and  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  you  Ihe  (hould,  keep  her  under  a  crate  clofe 
to  the  fpot  wl-.cre  you  always  feed  your  fowls,  until 
fuch  time  as  her  heat  tor  fitting  is  gone  otT,  which  will 
not  hurt  her,  if  flic  has  a  dry  place  to  (land  in  when  it 
rains,  which  you  may  procure  her,  by  putting  fome- 
thing  over  that  end  of  the  crate  where  fhe  roofis  ;  for 
were  you  to  feparate  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  could 
not  fee  each  other,  w-hen  you  put  them  together  again  it 
would  occafion  a  quarrel. 

Suppofc  all  your  hens  have  laid  their  firff  clutch  of 
eggs,  and  gone  off  wanting  to  fit,  when  they  begin  to 
lay  their  fecond  clutch,  juft  proceed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  you  did  with  the  firfl,  only  with  this  difference, 
of  letting  them  fit  on  their  own  eggs  :  for  by  no  means 
let  them  lay  a  third  clutch  before  you  permit  them  to 
fit,  as  they  will  be  weakened  by  fuch  a  proceeding  veiy 
much  :  neither  will  the  chickens  be  io  good  ;  for  it 
muft  be  underftood  you  made  a  trefpafs  upon  nature  in 
not  permitting  them  to  fit  the  firft  time  they  wanted,  and 
not  only  that,  but  the  feafon  would  get  too  far  ad- 
vanced ;  it  being  the  prevailing  opinion  of  all  good 
judges  that  chickens  bred  to  fight  fhould  be  hatched  in 
the  latter  end  of  March,  or  in  the  months  of  Jpri/  and 
Alay.  And  indeed  experience  will  fhew  the  neceffity 
there  is  of  abiding  by  this  obfervation  ;  for  if  chickens 
are  hatched  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of  Alarch, 
without  the  feafon  is  remarkably  mild,  it  is  a  great 
chance  but  half  of  them  die  :  befides  the  trouble  you 
would  be  at  in  keeping  them  in  the  houfe  ;  thofe  that  do 
live,  thrive  fo  flowly  by  realon  of  their  being  cramped 
with  the  cold  when  young,  that  the  other  chickens 
hatched  in  Jpril  or  Aday,  by  never  having  any  illnefs, 
will  be  much  finer  in  every  refpett  before  the  end  of 
Juh;  and  as  it  is  not  good  policy  to  fight  a  match  of 
chickens,  there  is  no  occalion  tor  them  to  be  hatched  fo 
early,  being  equally  as  forward  to  fight  as  cocks  bred  in 
April  or  May.  Nor  can  any  perfon,  who  is  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  breeding,  conceive  the  amazing  differ- 
ence there  will  be  between  a  clutch  of  chickens  hatched 
in  .^pril  or  Mttj,  and  one  hatched  in  July  or  Auguji  al- 
though from  the  fame  cock  and  hen  ;  for  as  thofe  bred 
in  the  fpring  will  run  cocks  (to  make  ufc  ot  lonie  phrales 
made  by  Iportlmen)  high  upon  leg,  light  flefhed,  and 
large  boned  ;  when  thofe  bred  in  the  fummcr  will  be 
qui.e  the  reverfc,  and  coniequently  will  have  to 
fight  (if   his    antagonift   was    bred    in   a   proper   fea- 


fon) a    much  larger  cock,    though    no    heavier    tlian 
himfclf. 

As  one-and  twenty  days  is  the  time  allotted  for  a  hen 
to  hatch  her  chickens  in,  if  your  eggs  are  fet  as  foon  as 
you  have  a  fufiicient  number  laid,  tliev  will  hatch  the 
twentieth  d  ly,  and  when  the  weather  has  been  remarka- 
bly warm  they  will  begin  hatching  the  nineteenth. 
1  hefe  remarks  you  llmuld  be  atteniive  to,  and  take  the 
chickens  from  her  as  they  hatch,  for  if  you  do  not,  and 
they  (hould  not  hatch  nearly  together,  fhe  will  leave  off 
fitting  fo  clofe  as  (he  (hould  do,  after  two  or  three  are 
out  of  their  (heil,  and  confequcnily,  if  flic  does,  the  reft 
muft  perifh.  The  chickens  that  are  taken  from  the 
hen,  while  the  reft  are  hatching,  muft  be  kept  warm, 
which  you  may  do,  by  putting  them  in  a  neft  made  of 
wool,  and  covered  with  flannel,  taking  care  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  are  put  in  a  place  where  the  hen 
cannot  hear  them,  for  if  (he  does,  flie  will  leave 
off  fitting  immediately,  and  fly  to  tlie  place  where  they 
are. 

If  )ou  have  four  hens  hatch  chickens  in  the  courfeof 
three  or  four  days,  and  each  hen  upon  an  average  has 
not  more  than  ten,  take  the  chickens  from  one,  and  di-  ■ 
vide  them  amongft  the  other  three,  which  you  may  do 
in  an  evening,  after  they  have  been  fometime  at  rooft  ; 
and  the  hens  they  are  put  to,  will  nurfe  them  the  morn- 
ing following,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  they  hatched 
themfelves  ;  but  fliould  they  not  have  above  eight  each, 
you  may  let  them  all  be  brought  up  by  two  hens,  which 
will  fave  you  the  expencc  and  trouble  of  keeping  four, 
as  two  \vill  anlwcr  the  fame  purpofe  ;  bclidcs,  your 
chickens  will  not  have  (b  many  enemies. 

It  it  is  dry  weather  and  the  fun  fliines,  you  may  put 
your  chickens  out  of  doors  the  next  day  after  they  are 
hatched,  placing  your  hens  under  crates,  to  prevent 
their  rambling  too  far;  but  if  the  weather  is  cold  and 
the  ground  wet,  keep  them  in  a  room,  and  confine  the 
hens  in  the  fame  manner  fuppofing  they  were  out, 
which  will  occafion  them  to  hover  the  chickens  much 
oftener  than  if  they  had  their  liberty  ;  but  be  fure  tbeie 
is  fpace  enough  for  the  cr.ickens  to  get  into  the  crates, 
becaufe  it  they  are  obliged  to  fqueeze  in,  it  will  make 
them  grow  long  bodied,  as  will  theirotten  going  between 
garden  rails,  which  they  will  do  if  there  are  any  near, 
and  they  cannot  fly  over. 

Many  perfons  declare,  who  could  have  had  no  expe- 
rience in  breeding  fowls,  that  they  did  not  think  it  ne-" 
ceffary  that  a  hen  Ihould  be  confined  while  her  chickens 
are  young,  and  hadjufl  fcnfe  enough  to  fay,  that  nature 
never  deligned  it ;  if  a  hen  fliould  lay  a  clutch  of  eggs 
fecretly  in  'January,  as  it  is  not  uncoinuion  for  young 
hens  to  lay  in  that  monih  and  fit  upon  them,  confe- 
quently,  if  there  are  any  chickens  hatched,  it  iiuifl  be 
in  February,  when  if  (he  is  not  taken  in  doors,  but  left  to 
range  wdiere  flie  pleales,  the  cold  northerly  winds  and  wet 
weather,  which  are  ufual  at  that  fealon  of  the  year,  will 
dellroy  all  of  them. 

Breeders  differ  very  much  with  refpcfl  to  the  food 

that  is  given  chickens  for  the  firil  ten  or  twelve  days 

after  they  arc  hatched  ;  they  grow  be(f  when  fed  with 

bread  and  egg,  mixed  in  the  lame  manner  as  lor  young 
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cnnar)'  birds ;  tind  if  it  liappens  to  be  wet  weather,  that 
you  arc  obliged  to  keep  them  in  a  room,  give  thein  once 
a  day  bones  of  raw  mutton  or  beef  to  pick,  for  as  they 
are  deprived,  by  being  confined,  of  the  infefls  and 
worms  they  are  always  picking  up  when  rang  ng  about 
in  the  fields,  it  is  nccefl'ary  they  fliould  have  fome  meat, 
and  when  given  them  in  this  manner,  it  is  better  than 
when  it  is  cut  for  thtm,  as  it  not  only  helps  to  digcft 
their  own  lood  quick,  but  affords  them  exercife  and 
amufement. 

It  is  reqiiifite  vou  fliould  pay  great  attention  to  chang- 
ing their  water  very  often ,  for  as  it  is  given  tliem  in  very 
fimilovv  velfels  tliey  foon  make  it  dirty,  by  frequently 
running  through  it,  whether  in  a  room  or  out  of  doors  : 
belick's  when  the  hen  is  out,  as  Ihe  fliould  always  be 
placed  where  the  fun  fliines,  the  w  ater  gets  warm  by 
there  only  being  fuch  a  fmall  quantity,  which  is  very 
difagreeahlc  to  tliem,  fo  much  fo,  that  they  have  ref'ufcd 
drinking  it  ;  when  t!;e  inltant  )0u  have  given  the]ii  frefli 
water,  tlicy  have  diank  till  they  ha\e  been  lick,  which 
ought  to  be  prevented. 

When  your  chickens  are  a  fortnight  old,  begin  feed- 
ing them  on  barley,  and  let  vour  hens  have  their  liberty  ; 
but  if  you  fhould  not  have  the  convenience  of  a  running 
water,  take  care  to  place  the  vefl'els  from  which  they  are 
to  drink  on  the  fhady  fide  of  the  houie,  and  the  oftener 
you  change  their  water  the  better,  likewife  feed  your 
chickens  on  a  place  where  there  is  gravel,  which  may 
be  effefted  by  having  three  or  four  cart  loads  of  that 
foil  thrown  up  in  the  lame  manner  as  a  bank  which  fe- 
parates  two  fields,  and  at  feeding  time  fcatter  their  bar- 
ley on  both  fules  of  it,  which  in  fome  nieafure  will  pre- 
vent your  hens  from  beating  each  other's  chickens,  like- 
wife  the  early  clutches  from  worrying  the  latter  ones. 
It  will  alio  bj  of  great  (ervice  towards  keeping  them 
found,  for  as  they  cannot  help  eating,  in  wet  weather, 
a  quantity  of  whatever  foil  their  corn  is  fcattered  upon, 
you  may  be  allured  gravel  is  the  wholefomelf .  Be  fure 
alfo  that  they  do  not  drink  any  foap  fuds,  or  get  to  any 
filthy  places;  for  if  they  do  it  engenders  diftempers  in 
them  which  very  often  turn  to  that  iaial  one  the  roope, 
a  diieafe  for  which  there  are  many  remedies,  but  never 
any  loetfedual  as  breaking  their  necks;  and  which  me- 
thod every  perfon  (liould  take,  as  foon  as  they  are  cer- 
tain any  one  has  the  diforder.  Some  perfons  think 
fowls  have  the  roope,  when  they  have  only  a  matter  re- 
fembling  water,  running  from  their  noltrils  (which  is 
ficcah'oned  by  a  coldj  ;  and  though  this  for  certain  is  the 
i'ttR  ffageof  that  diiiemper,  yet  if  you  but  change  their 
Walk,  and  take  care  of  them,  they  will  recover  without 
being  fo  muchhurtas  to  prevent  their  being  bred  from. 
Fowls  often  have  not  had  their  coartitution  hurt,  al- 
though their  heads  have  been  iwelled  by  a  cold,  that 
cores  have  been  cut  out  from  under  their  eyes  ;  for  this 
has  been  a  fudden  attack,  and  as  fudden  a  recovery  ; 
but  rell  yourlellaHured,  if  they  do  not  lofe  their  run- 
ning upon  changing  their  walk,  andit  becomes  thick  and 
itinks,  they  have  got  the  roope. 

1  he  proper  times  to  feed  your  chickens,  are  in  the 
morning  when  you  let  them  out  \  at  noon,  and  about  an 
hour  before  you  let  them  go  to  roolf  ;  and  do  not  give 
them  more  at  once  lliaa  they  can  cat,  that  is,  do  not 


let  there  be  vifluals  alwavs  upon  the  gravel,  for  if  you 
do,  they  will  not  take  that  exercife  whiih  is  neceffary 
they  fhould,  no  more  than  they  will  if  they  are  kept 
too  long  without  feeding;  and  to  explain  the  neceility 
there  is  for  acting  in  this  manner,  is  only  to  figure  to 
yourfclf  when  you  have  been  obliged  to  wait  an  hour  or 
two  longer  lor  your  dinner  than  ufual,  how  incapable 
you  have  found  yourfclf  daring  that  time  to  undertake 
any  thing  ever  (o  tiifling  ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  when 
you  have  been  at  a  table  where  a  gieat  number  of  deli- 
cacies have  induced  you  to  eat  more  than  nature  required, 
you  muff  have  found  yourfelf  equally  incapable  of  doing 
any  one  thing  except  to  fleep. 

If  your  breeding  hens  have  all  got  chickens,  as  it  is 
probable  the)'  may  by  fitting  on  their  fecocid  clutches  of 
eggs,  take  up  your  cock,  and  put  him  to  another  walk  ; 
for  by  the  hens  being  engaged,  and  not  accompanying 
hiin,  he  will  get  vicious  and  morofe,  and  perhaps  beat 
the  chickens,  who  by  being  voting  and  unable  to  bear 
his  blows  will  pineawayand  die;  befides,  by  his  being 
fent  away,  the  hens  will  take  care  of  them  much  longer. 
As  foon  as  you  can  well  diftinguifh  the  different  (pecies 
between  the  chickens,  break  the  necks  ot  all  the  pullets, 
except  you  mean  to  fave  any  to  breed  from  ;  for  as  you 
inufl  break  their  necks  when  they  are  three  or  four 
months  old,  the  trouble  you  will  be  at  in  keeping  them 
fo  long,  and  to  feed  them  as  you  do  the  reff ,  will  be  more 
than  they  are  worth  for  the  table;  befides,  as  you  bred 
them  to  have  fo  mucfi  bone,  iheexpence  you  have  been 
at  for  barlev  will  buy  chickens  that  will  eat  muchbetter. 
But  fuppofing  your  fituation  in  lite  is  fuch  that  the  ex- 
pence  IS  not  an  obje£l  worth  your  notice,  it  would  be 
diminirtiing  their  number  which  is  very  requifite,  as  it 
occafions  them  to  thrive  the  falter.  In  fhort,  it  would 
in  all  probability  prevent  )our  giving  any  away  ;  for 
was  you  to  be  vifited  by  any  of  your  friends,  their  fee- 
ing fo  many  pullets,  might  induce  them  to  folicit  one, 
and  it  they  are  perfons  you  would  with  to  oblige,  you 
cannot  deny  their  requelt  ;  the  confequence  of  which 
will  be,  if  ever  anv  of  thefe  gentlemen  (hould  take  part 
in  a  match  againft  you,  your  cocks  will  have  to  fight 
againfl  their  own  relations  ;  which  gentlemen  who  fol- 
low this  diverfion  thould  live  with  iheir  friends  as  if 
they  would  one  time  or  another  become  their  enemies ; 
and  although  this  maxim  may  feem  rather  fevere,  yet  was 
It  adopted  on  many  other  occafions,  it  would  be  found  a 
very  neceiiary  one. 

When  your  chickens  want  to  go  to  rooft,  let  the 
perches  you  provide  for  them  be  round  and  covered 
with  woollen  cloth,  whicli  will  prevent  their  growing 
crooked  breafled,  neither  fhould  it  be  thicker  than  they 
can  gripe  with  eal'e,  as  that  would  oceafion  them  to  grow 
duck  footed.  This  lart  article,  when  it  happens,  is  a. 
great  detriment  to  ihem,  by  reafoii  of  their  not  bein^ 
able  to  Hand  lb  firm  in  their  battle  as  they  otherwiie 
would  do,  were  their  claws  in  a  proper  direttion.  The 
perches  likewife  fhould  be  placed  no  higher  than  thev 
can  afcend  with  cafe,  moving  them  as  they  giow  more 
able  to  fly,  but  never  place  them  too  high  (that  is,  not 
higher  than  four  or  hvc  feet  till  ihey  ate  three  months 
old;  for  fear  it  (liould  occalion  them  to  have  fwel led 
feet ;    and  if  the  perches  are  not  taken  down  the  hens 
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uf'.'d  to  ro.)(l  on,  they  will  rood  there  again  before  the 
chickens  arc  able  to  toUow  them,  which  will  render  the 
chickens  uneafy.  and  as  they  will  attempt  it  every  time 
they  go  to  rooli,  till  they  can  accomplilh  their  views, 
their  w  ings  or  claws  may  be  broke,  which  would  entirely 
fpoil  them. 

It  is  probable,  you  will  be  difagreeably  perplexed  on 
account  of  their  fighting  tor  maltery,  particularly  as  you 
have  fo  nianv,  tor  very  often  iliey  Kght  until  they  tear 
the  fkin  tVom  one  another's  heads  halt  way  down  their 
necks,  and  when  this  happens,  Iportfmen  call  them 
peeled  pated,  by  realbn  that  the  feathers  never  grow  af- 
terwards where  the  (kin  has  been  brv)kc  ;  and  this  is  fo 
great  a  defcdl,  ilut  the  o^pofite  party  may  relufe  to  let 
them  be  weighed,  alleging  they  have  a  great  advantage 
over  a  cock  with  a  fair  hackle  ;  and  if  ihey  Ihould  ail  in 
this  manner,  after  you  have  been  at  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pence  of  biinging  them  up  to  be  cocks  (without  you 
choofe  to  fell  them)  you  will  be  obliged  to  break  their 
necks.  There  are  alio  other  ill  conlequences,  if  tiiey 
are  permitted  to  fight  a  long  time,  luch  as  their  getting 
feem  eyed,  cankered  mouths  ;  and  to  be  explicit,  feme- 
times  they  make  one  anotherinfuch  a  condition  asobligcs 
you  to  kill  them  direttly. 

Now,  to  ])rcvent  their  fighting  from  being  attended 
with  fuch  difagreeable  conlequences,  after  they  have 
begun,  divide  them  into  as  many  parties  as  you  can  find 
feparate  apartments,  leaving  the  flroiigelt  upon  the 
ground,  and  when  thefe  have  fully  eltabliihed  their  au- 
thority over  each  other  (which  you  make  ihem  do  in  the 
courfe  of  two  days,  by  holding  which  you  find  the 
weakelf  in  your  hand,  and  buffeting  him  with  your 
handkerchief  while  the  other  Itrikes  him,  and  if  this 
wont  do,  confine  him  without  victuals  for  a  few  hours 
until  he  is  cold,  when  by  his  being  ftifF  and  lore,  and 
the  other  frefh,  after  a  blow  or  two  he  will  not  attack 
liim  again)  you  may  put  down  the  tfrongcff  from  one  of 
the  parties  that  are  Ihut  up,  who  b}'  being  kept  fhort  of 
food,  will  lubmit  direttly  to  run  under  all  thofe  that  are 
down  ;  and  when  they  are  fo  tar  reconciled  as  to  permit 
liim  to  run  ainongrt  them,  put  down  the  flrongefl  from 
another  paity,  which  will  lubmit  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  by  purfuing  this  method,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days 
you  will  be  able  to  get  them  all  down.  When  once 
fettled,  they  will  go  very  peacably  together,  except  by 
accident  one  of  them  fhould  get  disfigured,  which  if 
fuch  a  thing  Ihould  happen,  and  they  do  not  feem  to  be 
perfetth'  reconciled,  lend  him  to  anotb.er  walk  for  fear 
of  a  general  quarrel. 

Do  not  permit  the  hcn.s  to  run  longer  with  the  cliick- 
ciis,  than  while  they  remain  iniftielies  over  them,  but 
fend  ihcin,  and  the  pullets  you  have  faved  to  another 
■walk  ;  as  it  will  be  a  leafon  of  the  year  your  brood 
rock  can  be  of  no  fervice,  by  putting  him  down  with 
t)ie  chickens,  he  will  be  as  good  to  ihcm  as  a  bell-wea- 
ther to  a  flock  of  Ineep  ;  belides,  you  will  fave  a  walk, 
•di'.d  in  this  manner  they  will  run  peaceably  together  (if 
Vou  prevent  any  hens  trtun  coming  iic^irtiiem)  until  you 
want  the  walk  tor  breeding  at  again.  Be  fure  you  get 
good  walks  lor  thole  to  be  made  cocks  of,  but  by  no 
means  put  them  down  at  tarni  houfes,  nor  at  any  place 
Yvlierc  there  is  the  leafl  probability  of  their  getting  to 


j  other  cocks,  for  if  you  do,  you  may  be  affurcl  of  having 
tliem  fpoiled.  In  fliort,  if  they  arc  not  put  to  good 
walks,  where  they  will  have  ])lenty  of  good  corn  and 
clean  watei',  you  had  belter  break  their  necks.  When 
you  take  them  to  their  walks,  cut  off"  tlicir  combs,  (Je. 
as  clofe  as  you  can ;  and  by  following  tliele  methods, 
your  brood  walk  will  be  clear  for  you  to  begin  breeding, 
in  a  projier  time  the  next  ieafon. 

Having  mentioned  about  moving  your  hens  to  ano- 
ther walk,  1  niuft  caution  you  not  to  put  them  down 
where  there  arc  anv  other  hens,  not  even  dunghill  unc&, 
tor  though  thele  will  not  fight  long  enough  to  do  your 
hens  an\-  injur)',  they  will  dishcure  them,  which  is  as 
bad,  becaufe  it  will  fct  them  a  fighting  among  them- 
lelves ;  and  if  you  mean  to  breed  from  then*  the  next 
feafon,  it  would  certainly  he  better  to  let  them  run  with- 
out a  cock  ;  for  if  they  do  not  lay  after  they  have  be- 
gan to  moult,  till  the  clutch  of  eggs  you  would  wifli  to 
let,  you  will  not  be  certain  to  tlie  father  of  your 
ehirkens. 

It  is  requifite  you  fliould  know  the  goodnefs  of  thofe 
already  bred  before  you  breed  another  whole  feafon 
from  the  fame  cock  and  hens,  but  do  not  cut  them  out  as 
fonie  pcifons  do,  who  think  it  they  die  game  they  muft 
be  good  ones  ;  tor  inrtance,  lome  gentlemen's  corks,  al-  • 
though  very  good  game,  have  been  beat  very  eafy  (mly 
by  half  bred  cocks,  that  have  been  good  ftrikcis; 
whereas  if  they  had  made  as  good  ufe  of  their  heels  as 
their  antagonills,  ilicy  would  eafily  have  made  them 
run  away.  But  to  be  ingenuous,  the  method  you  follow 
to  find  out  their  goodnefs,  is  to  choofe  three  or  four 
that  are  Ihortell  upon  leg  (becaufe  they  are  fitteft  to 
fight  when  flags)  from  thofe  that  were  hatched  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fealon,  and  if  you  are  concerned  in  a 
match  about  tebriuiry  or  March,  have  them  weighed  in  ; 
but  fuppofingyou  fliould  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
a  match,  lend  them  vherc  you  are  fure  they  will  be  well 
looked  after,  and  by  llaking  the  battle  money  they  fight 
for,  you  may  have  them  weighed  to  fight  in  the  main, 
and  as  you  would  not  have  lent  them  without  its  being 
a  creditable  match,  they  confequently  will  have  to  fight 
againft  good  cocks.  It  you  lend  four,  it  is  probable 
three  may  fight ;  but  there  is  great  odds  that  one  does  j 
and  about  an  equal  chance  that  two  do;  but  let  us 
fuppofe  three  fight,  you  would  be  -to  blame  to  back 
them,  and  indeed  it  would  be  judgment  for  you  to  lay 
againit  them  to  the  amount  ot  the  battle  money,  for  al- 
though your  flags  may  be  much  better  than  the  cocks 
they  fight  againlf,  yet  if  it  (hould  be  a  long  battle,  the 
cocks  nuift  win  without  a  mere  chance,  which  good 
Iportfmen  never  will  tniit  to.  It  is  alio  requifite  you 
(hould  inform  yourlelf,  it  you  can,  whofe  cocks  your 
ftpgs  fight  againll,  and  what  cliarafter  they  bear,  by  fo 
doing,  you  will  be  a  better  judge  what  your  Hags  are 
able  to  do  ;  likewife  pay  a  ftricl  attention  to  their  man- 
ner of  fii^hting,  for  it  they  keep  the  battle  upon  an  equal 
poife  againit  good  cocks,  and  only  feem  to  be  bea.  bv 
age,  do  not  be  out  of  humour,  and  break  the  necks  of 
thofe  at  their  walks,  as  you  may  expett  great  things 
from  them  when  cocks.  Suppoling  they  (hould  behave  in 
this  manner,  breed  from  the  fame  cock  and  hens  again 
the  ne.<t  ieafon,  and  fhould  they  win  the  odd  bafle 
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when  cocks,  be  very  careful  of  your  brood  cock  ;  for 
it  you  are,  and  by  keeping  him  from  the  hens  cluiinQ; 
ihc  latter  part  of  the  fcalon,  you  inay  breed  from  him 
feven  or  eight  years,  as  a  cock  that  will  get  good 
chickens,  being  a  very  valuable  acquifitioii  to  a 
breeder. 

It  is  not  meant  when  it  is  faid  you  may  breed  from 
your  cock  fo  many  fealbns,  that  it  fliould  always  be  Irom 
the  fame  hens,  neither  is  there  any  occafion  to  crofs  them 
every  feafon,  for  if  they  arc  good,  be  contented  (and  do 
not  let  every  cock  you  fee  fight  a  good  battle,  entice 
you  to  breed  from  him)  lor  b)'  putting  your  young  hens 
to  your  old  cock,  and  a  young  cock  to  your  old  hens, 
you  may  keep  them  in  their  full  vigour  at  Icaft  tour 
years.  But  never  breed  trom  flags  or  pullets  without 
your  old  ones,  as  no  fowls  can  ever  be  pofFefled  of  every 
neceffary  rcquilitc  to  breed  from,  until  they  have 
nfiouhed  twice,  and  when  you  do  crofs  your  breed,  be 
very  careful  w  hat  fort  you  do  it  with,  and  the  nearer  the 
colour  of  your  own  the  better,  as  the  produce  will  run 
more  regular  in  featb.er. 

Now,  permit  me  to  recommend  you  to  tranfaif  the 
bufinefs  relative  to  trying  your  Hags,  without  mention- 
ing it  even  to  the  perfon  that  feeds-tliem,  which  you  may 
effefcl  by  cutting  off  the  points  6i  your  flags  heels  when 
you  take  them  from  their  walks,  and  fending  them  as 
cocks :  but  if  he  (hould  have  fome  fufpicion  they  are 
flags  (as  it  is  probable  he  will,  if  he  underftands  his  bu- 
linefsj  and  aflcs  you,  do  not  inlorm  him,  neither  tell  him 
they  are  vour  own  breeding,  or  that  they  are  all  ol  one 
fort ;  by  which  means,  whether  they  are  good  or  bad,  no 
perfon  will  be  acquainted  with  it  ;  ior  if  they  ihould 
turn  out  to  be  of  the  firft  rate,  and  you  have  told  the 
feeder  they^are  your  own,  and  that  you  have  a  great 
jnany  brothers,  he  telis  his  helpers,  and  they  their  com- 
panions, by  which  means,  when  your  cocks  come  to 
fight  the  next  year,  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  bet, 
without  laying  fix  to  four,  and  fuppofing  you  lay  an 
equal  fum  upon  every  battle,  if  your  cocks  do  win 
three  out  of  five  in  one  day's  fighting,  you  ^vill  be  juft 
even  in  your  bets  ;  but  if  they  Oiould  k)fc  three  out  of  five 
the  next  day,  and  you  kept  laying  guineas,  you  would 
be  ten  lofer. 

This  is  fufficient  to  fhow,  how  necefl"ary  it  is  to  adf 
with  Iccrccv.  And  to  prevent  any  one  from  knowing 
that  your  cocks  are  ol  a  fort,  when  )'ou  mark  your 
chickens,  do  it  two  or  three  different  ways,  but  do  not 
truft  to  your  memory  on  this  occafion,  let  it  be  ever  fo 
good,  for  by  having  two  or  three  Ibrts,  each  marked  in  a 
difi'crcnt  manner,  may  create  confufion,  if  not  infcricd 
in  a  I  ook. 

It  will  be  requifite  to  make  fome  neceffary  remarks, 
to  be  attended  to  by  any  gentleman  that  is  going  to  fight 
a  match.  I.i  fine,  when  any  gentleman  has  an  inten- 
tion of  fighting  a  match,  no  matter  whether  for  one  day 
or  for  a  week,  bctorchc  coines  toan  agreement,  he  fhould 
vifii  all  his  walks,  to  fee  it  the  cocks  are  fate  and  in  a 
condition  fit  to  be  taken  up  ;  it  they  are,  the  next  thing 
to  be  confidcrcd  is  to  fecure  a  feeder,  one  whofe  cocks 
he  has  known  to  fight  well  duiing  the  courfe  of  many 
matches,  and  not  by  iiis  only  having  the  name  of  a  good 
feeder,  ior  many  are  called  by  that  name  who  have  lit- 


tle pretenfions  to  it ;  and  if  they  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  win  a  match  or  two,  it  has  not  been  owing  fo 
much  to  their  good  feeding,  as  to  the  excellent  flrings 
of  cocks  that  have  been  lent  in  by  the  gentlemen  who 
employed  them.  Likewife  to  fecure  a  good  fetrer-to, 
one  whom  you  have  feen  ottcn  and  know  to  be  clever, 
for  it  is  the  fanie  with  this  art  as  thaf  concerning  feed- 
ing ;  many  pretend  to  be  adepts  in  it,  who  do  not  know 
when  a  cock  wants  refl,  or  when  he  fhould  be  made  to 
fight.  It  muft  be  underftood  the  winning  of  a  match 
chiefly  depends  upon  thofe  two  perfons,  for  a  good 
feeder,  and  a  good  letter-to,  win  a  matcli  with  an  indif- 
ferent firing  of  cocks,  againft  a  bad  feeder  and  fetter-to 
with  an  excellent  one  :  and  a?  there  are  generally  two 
who  have  more  merit  than  any  that  pretended  to  this 
art,  the  perfon  who  fecures  them  in  his  intereft  will 
confequently  have  a  great  advantage  over  his  adver- 
fary. 

In  the  choice  of  a  fighting  cock,  four  things  are  chiefly 
to  be  confidered,  viz. 

Shape,  colour,  courage,  and  afliarp  heel. 

1.  As  to  fliape,  you  mull  not  chufc  one  either  too 
large  or  too  fmall  ;  for  the  firft  is  unwieldy,  and  not 
a£live,  the  other  is  weak  and  tedious  in  his  fighting  ; 
and  both  very  difficult  to  be  matched  :  the  middle- 
fized  cock  is  therefore  moll  proper  for  your  p'urpofe,  as 
being  ftrong,  nimble,  and  eafily  matched :  his  head 
ought  to  be  fmall,  with  a  quick  large  eye,  and  a  ftrong 
beak,  which  (as  Mr.  Markham  obferves)  fhould  be 
crookt,  and  big  at  the  fetting  on,  in  colour  fuitable  to 
the  plumeof  his  feathers,  whether  black,  yellow,  orred- 
difti,  &c. 

The  beam  of  his  leg  is  to  be  very  ftrong,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  plume,  blue,  grey,  or  yellow  ;  his  fpurs 
rough,  long,  and  (harp,  a  little  bending,  and  pointing 
inward. 

2.  The  colour  of  a  game  cock  ought  to  be  grey,  yel- 
low, or  red,  with  a  black  breafl ;  not  but  there  are  many 
other  piles,  or  birds  of  different  colours  very  excellent, 
and  may  be  difcovered  by  praclice  and  oblervation,  but 
the  three  former,  by  experience,  are  ever  found  the 
bell.  The  pied  pile  may  jjafs  indifferently,  but  the 
white  and  dun  are  rarely  known  to  be  good  for  any 
thing. 

If  your  cock's  neck  be  inverted  with  a  fcarlet  com- 
plexion, it  is  a  fign  he  is  lining,  hilly  and  courageous  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  if  pale  and  wan,  it  denotes 
him  to  be  faint,  and  defeftive  in  his  ftate  of  health. 

3.  You  may  know  his  courage   by  his  proud,  up 
right  llanding,  and  ftately  tread  in  walking  ; 


and  if  he 
a  demonllration  of 


crows  ^requentiy  in  the  pen  it   is 
fpirit. 

4.  His  narrow  heel,  or  fharpnefs  of  heel,  is  known 
no  otherwilc  than  by  oblervation  in  fighting;  and 
that  is,  when  upon  every  riling  he  lo  hits,  that  he  draws 
blood  from  his  adverfary,  gildiig  his  fpurs  continu- 
ally, and  at  every  blow  threatening  aim  with  immediate 
death. 

Here  note,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  moft  fkilful  cock- 
inafters,  that  a  ftuirp-hcelcd  cock,  though  he  be  fomc- 
what  talfe,  is  better  than  a  true  cock  >  iui  a  dull  ,iccl  : 
the  rcalon  is  this,  theonc  fights  long,  but  fcldom  wounds, 
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•while  the  other  carries  a  heel  fo  fatal,  that  every  mo- 
ir  ■  u  pro  luces  an  expcrlatioii  of  the  cud  ot  the  battle; 
and  th(>u;ii  he  be  riDt  fo  harJy  as  to  enilure  tiie  uimoft 
h.wing,  fi)  commonly  there  is  little  occafioii  lor  it,  he 
beins:  a  quick  dilj  archer  of  his  bufifK-(s. 

Now  ihoiild  \our  cock  prove  bv)th  liaidy  and  nar 
row  licclcu,  he  is  then  the  bell  bird  you  can  nuke  tlioice 
oi. 

To  prepare  a  cock  to  fip;ht,  firft  with  a  pair  of  fine 
fliears  cut  all  his  mane  eloic  off  to  his  neck,  from  the 
he^d  to  the  fetting  on  ol  the  Oioulders. 

2.  Clip  off  all  the  leathers  from  the  tail,  clofe  to  his 
rump  ;  the  rcdd>;r  it  appears,  the  better  is  the  cock  in 
Condi  I  ion. 

3.  Spread  his  wings  by  the  length  of  the  firll  riling 
feithcr,  and  cl  p  the  reft  flopewife,  with  iharp  points, 
tli.i!  in  his  rifing  he  may  therewith  endanger  an  eye  of  his 
adverfary. 

4    Scrape  fmooth,  and  (harpen  his  fpurs  with  a  pen 
knife 

5.  And  laflly,  fee  that  there  be  no  feathers  on  the 
crown  ot  his  hea  '  for  his  opponent  to  take  hold  of  them, 
moiilen  his  head  all  ovei"  with  your  fpittle,  and  turn  him 
into  the  pit  to  try  his  fortune.  Fn  olh.r  parliculan,  Jre 
Matching  of  Cocks. 

GAME-HEN  fhould  be  rightly  plumed  ;  as,  black, 
brown,  fpeci-led  giey,  griilel,  or  yellowilh  ,  thefe  being 
the  molt  proper  colours  tor  Inch  a  hen  of  the  game  :  it 
fhe  be  tutted  on  the  crown,  it  is  fo  much  the  better,  for 
that  denotes  courage  and  refolution,  and  it  flie  have  the 
additiop  ot"  weapons,  they  conduce  very  much  to  her 
excellency  ;  her  body  (hould  be  big  and  well  poked  be- 
hind, tor  the  production  ot  large  eggs  :  but  it  is  advile- 
ablcto  obfcrve  how  Lhe  behaves  herlelf  to  her  chickens, 
whether  fiiciiJlyor  Irowardly  :  and  take  efpecial  no- 
tice ot  her  carriage  amongll  other  hens ;  if  lhe  re- 
ceive abufes  trom  them  without  revenge,  or  fhew 
any  token  of  cowardice,  value  her  not,  for  you  may 
depend  upon  it  her  chickens  will  be  good  for  no- 
thing. 

GAME-KEEPERS,  are  thofe  who  have  the  care  of 
keeping  and  preferving  the  game,  and  are  appointed  to 
that  othcc  bv  lords  of  manors,  &c.  who  not  being  under 
the  degree  of  efquire,  may  by  a  writing,  under  their 
hands  and  feals,  authorife  one  or  more  game-keepers, 
who  ma)-  feize  guns,  dogs,  or  nets  ui'ed  bv  unqualified 
perRms,  for  dcitroying  the  game.  Game  keepers  are 
alfo  to  be  perfons  either  qualified  by  law  to  kill  the 
gantc,  or  to  be  truely  and  properly  the  lei  vants  of  the 
lords  or  ladies  of  manors  appointing  them  ;  and  no 
game-keepers  can  quaiity  any  perlon  to  luch  an  end,  or 
to  keep  dogs,  lye.  as  may  be  feen  by  the  feveral  game 
atts.     iVir,  Game  Laws. 

The  perfons  qualified  to  keep  guns,  dogs,  &c.  are 
thofe  who  have  a  free  warren,  ico/.  a  year,  by  inherit- 
ance or  lor  life,  or  a  leale  for  99  years  ot  150/.  per  nnn 
alfo  the  eldelt  fons  of  efquires,  'dc.  A  lord  of  a  manor 
may  appoint  a  game-keeper  w  ithin  his  manor  and  roy- 
alty to  kill  hares,  pheafants,  partridges,  &:c.  tor  his  own 
ufe,  the  name  of  whom  is  to  be  entered  with  the  clerk 
ot  the  peace  of  the  county  ;  and  if  any  other  game- 
keeper, or  one  illegally  authorifed,  under  colour  ot  liis 


authoriiy  VWU  game,  and  afterwards  fells  it,  wi'h- 
out  the  Cuiue.it  ot  the  perfon  that  empowers 
him,  he  is  on  convi£fion  to  fuffer  corporal  punifh- 
ment, 

GAN.ACHES(fo  called  in  Frtnch)  xnhrucx)',  are  the 
two  bones  on  each  fide  of  the  hinder  p  in  of  the  head,  op- 
pofitetothe  neck,  or  onfet  of  the  head,  which  form  the 
lower  jaw  and  give  i.  motion. 

Jt  :s  ill  this  place  that  ihcglandsoikernclsof  theflran- 
gles  and  the  glanders  are  placed. 

Cj.\KGE  I ,  IN  THK  Hkad  OF  Cattle  ;  is  a  fwel- 
ling  and  inflammation  of  the  head,  afledfing  in  particular 
the  eyes  and  lips,  and  in  the  end  inflaming  alfo  the  gums 
and  tongue. 

The  creature  muft  he  blooded  every  day  till  the  inflam- 
mation isfubfided.  lirmediaiclv  after  the  tint  bleeding 
give  two  ounces  and  a  h.dl  ot  Epfom  fait.s,-difrolved  in  a 
pint  ot  warm  ale  ;  after  which,  night  and  morning,  let 
':im  have  the  following  drench  : 

Take  half  a  pint  of  warm  tIc,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
juice  ot  plantane,  two  fcruples  of  fait  prunella,  and  a 
quarter  ot  an  ounce  of  Venice-treacle.  Mix  all  thefe 
together,  and  give  it  in  one  dofe.  Thefe  methods  will 
feldom  fail  of  producing  a  fpeedy  cure  ,  but  the  beaft 
miili  be  kept  clean,  dry,  and  quiet.     Or, 

Fi:ll  let  them  blood  in  the  neck- vein,  both  fick  and 
found  and  give  unto  every  beall  to  drink  a  pint  of  old 
urine  with  a  good  quantity  of  hen's  dun^  laid  in  fteep  eight; 
or  ten  hours  ;  grind  for  each  beall  a  handful  of  me,  and 
put  to  the  hen's  dung  and  urine  M'heii  it  is  ft  rained,  and 
give  It  to  the  beafts,  fick  and  well,  but  more  to  the  fick 
than  to  the  found,  as  it  will  cure  the  fick,  and  preferve 
the  lo md. 

And  to  keep  them  found,  if  the  feafon  be  dangerous, 
)'ou  mult  take  thyme,  and  lay  it  to  fteep  in  white-wine 
vinegar  and  the  beaff's  own  Wdter,  with  a  handlul  of  fait 
blended  with  the  vinegar;  then  rub  their  mouth  and 
tongue  very  well,  and  put  the  reil  down  tliebeall's  throat; 
it  will  keep  their  Itomach,  and  preferve  their  health  ; 
but  bleed  botli  at  fpring  and  tall,  giving  them  rue,  as 
aforefaid.     Or, 

Look  into  their  mouths  for  bllfters  upon  their 
tongues  ;  and  if  there  are  any  you  muil  break  them  ;  but 
if  the  tongiie  is  rv\elled,  you  mutt  -pull  it  forth,  and 
look  under  it  ;  if  there  be  no  blifters,  then  you  mufl 
ta.ke  your  knitc  and  flit  underneatli  the  tongue  an  inch 
long,  to  let  oui  the  poifon,  and  wafh  it  with  vinegar  for 
tiie  prefent,  and  wittiin  an  hour,  give  three  penny  worth 
ot  pow  er  ot  fenu-greek,  turmeric,  long-pepper,  li- 
quorice pcwcier.  and  annifeeds,  in  a  quart  ot  ftiong  ale 
or  beer  lukewaim.  But  to  prevent  this,  bleed  the.m 
well  fpring  and  fall  ;  and,  when  you  do  lb,  give  to 
every  bealt  tome  rue  in  a  pint  ot  ale  or  beer,  though 
they  be  never  lo  well,  milk- warm,  and  they  will  do 
well. 

Caft  him  on  fome  ftraw,  and  then  take  forth  his 
tongue,  and  with  the  point  of  a  kni:e  flit  along  the 
middle  vein  under,  an  inch,  right  from  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  and  there  will  come  forth  hiack  blood  and 
water,  which  proce  ds  from  the  gall;  then  rub  the 
place  with  lalt  and  vinegar,  and  he  will  recover  and  do 
well. 

The 
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The  garget  in  fomc  cattle  proceeds  from  a  bruife 
or  pufh. 

Cut  a  hole  where  the  bruife  is,  and  make  it  hollow 
to  the  bottom  thereof;  fome  cut  and  rafe  the  fkin  as  far 
iis  the  bruife  goeth,  and  then  make,  and  have  ready, 
of  beaten  garlic  and  the  tops  of  fliarp  nettles,  with 
ibme  ruily  bacon  on  the  outfide,  beat  all  well  together, 
and  then  put  it  into  the  hole.  Then  bathe  it  twice  a 
day  as  foiloweth  ;  take  the  grounds  of  ale  or  beer, 
and  the  foot  of  a  chinmey,  of  white  lilted  allies,  of 
black  foap  if  you  can,  mix  all  tliefe  together,  ftir  it 
well  over  the  fire,  and  make  it  warm;  then  bathe  and 
walh  the  fore  place;  ufe  this  morning  and  evening  till 
it  be  thoroughly  whole. 

Garget,  in  the  maw  of  cattle,  is  a  dangerous  dif- 
temper,  which  is  got  when  the  beafts  covet  to  eat  oi 
crabs  or  acorns  laying  under  trees,  which  fruit  for  the 
mofi:  part  they  fwallow  whole  without  breaking  or  chew- 
ing, fo  that  it  lieth  whole  in  the  maw,  and  will  not 
digeft.  You  may  perceive  it  by  their  drooping  and 
heavinefs  in  their  head,  and  hanging  down  of  their 
ears;  their  heart  will  beat  very  fore,  and  they  will  be 
continually  fitting. 

Let  them  blood  in  the  neck-vein,  and  let  them  bleed 
very  well ;  then  draw  your  cord,  and  take  rue,  plan- 
tane,  fouthernwood,  wormwood,  fhepherd's  purle, 
fmallage.  colewort,  if  you  can  conveniently  get  them, 
of  each  half  a  handful  ;  bruife  them  very  fmall ;  take 
a  handful  of  hen's  dung,  and  let  it  fleep  in  a  pint  ol 
old  wa(h  eight  hours,  and  then  (train  iorth  the  hen's 
dung,  and  put  the  herbs  and  wafli  together;  then  put  a 
full  quart  of  rtrong  ale  to  the  herbs  and  warti,  and  fet 
them  on  the  fire  until  one  half  is  boiled  awav:  then 
flrain  them  over  again,  and  put  in  an  ounce  of  treacle, 
one  fpoonful  of  the  juice  ot  garlic,  and  fome  anni- 
feeds,  together  with  fome  liquorice  powder  :  blend  all 
together,  and  give  to  the  beaft  milk  warm  ;  or,  chop 
and  bruife  fmall  a  good  handful  of  chamomile,  and  then 
mix  it  with  wine,   and  give  it  him. 

GARGLE,  in  Cattle.  This  difeafe  is  an  inflam-' 
mation  about  the  neclt,  beginning  in  the  outward  part, 
and  by  degrees  afFefting  inwardly.  The  firll  fign  of 
it  is  a  hard  hot  fwelling  in  the  dewlap  ;  and  this  fpreads 
afterwards  to  the  brealf  and  throat. 

Bleed  the  creature  largely  :  then  make  an  opening  in 
the  dewlap  where  the  Iweiling  is,  and  put  in  as  much 
of  the  leaves  of  bear's-foot,  pounled  to  a  mafh,  as 
(he  opening  will  admit.  Sew  tliis  in  with  two  or  three 
Hitches;  which  will  caufc  a  running,  and  put  a  Ifop  to 
the  difcafe.  When  it  has  run  three  da)  s,  the  threads 
jnult  be  cut,  and  the  Ue,ir's-foot  taken  out.  Then  inch 
fome  black  bafihcon.  and  dip  in  it  a  pledget  of  tow  ; 
put  this  into  the  wound  jull  warm,  and  repeat  the 
drefTing  every  day  till  it  is  healed.  Jf  the  dileafc  be 
obflinaie,  and  the  fwelling  increal'e,  bleed  again  a  day 
or  two  after. 

GAR!  H,  ov.  risH-(iARTH.  A  wear  ordain  in  a 
river  for  the  catching  hlli. 

GARTll-MAN.  One  who  owns  an  open  wear 
vvhcre  filli  aic  taken. 

GA.bCOJN.     The   inner  thigh  of  an  li'orfc,   which 


begins  at  the  flifle,  and  reaches  to  the  pla,  or  bending 
of  the  ham. 

G.AUN'i  BELLYED,  or  light  bei.lyedHo.rse. 
is  one  whofe  belly  fhrinks  up  towaids  his  flank  ;  whence 
you  may  conclude  he  is  extremely  coftive,  and  .annoyed 
with  much  unnatural  4ieat,  fo  as  to  be  always  very 
wafliy,  tender,  and  unhealthy,  after  hard  hdjour. 

In  order  to  the  cure  of  it,  it  muff  be  obfcrved,  that 
all  horfes  have  two  fmall  firings,  reaching  from  tl;e 
cods  to  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  one  on  each  fide;  you 
muff  therefore  with  your  finger  breek  thefe  firings,  and 
then  anoint  the  part  every  day  with  trefh  butter  and 
the  ointment /i!3/)h/wu;;;,  mixed  in  eq^ual  quantities. 

G.AZE-HOUND.  \  A  dog  more  beholden    to  the 

G AST-HOUND  /  fharpnefs  of  his  fight,  than 
the  nofe  or  fmelling,  by  virtue  of  which  he  makes  ex- 
cellent fport  with  the  fox  and  hare:  he  is  alfo  veiy  ex- 
quifite  in  his  eledfion  of  one  that  is  not  lank  or  lean, 
but  full,  fat,  and  round  ;  which  if  it  happen  to  return 
and  mingle  with  the  rell  of  the  herd,  this  dog  will 
foon  fpy  it  out,  leaving  the  reft  untouched;  and  after 
he  hath  fet  fure  fight  upon  it,  he  feparateth  it  from  the 
company,  and  having  fo  done,  never  ceafeth  till  he 
hath  worried  it  to  death. 

Tliefe  dogs  are  much  ufed  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  on  champagne  ground  rather  than  bufhy  and  wood- 
ed places ;  and  they  are  more  ufed  by  horfemen  than 
footmen. 

if  it  fo  happens  at  any  time  that  fuch  a  dog  takes  a 
wrong  way,  upon  the  mafter's  making  fome  ufuaMign 
and  familiar  token,  he  returns  forthwith,  and  takes  the 
right  and  ready  courfe,  beginning  the  chafe  afrefh  ;  fo 
that  with  a  clear  voice  and  fwift  foot,  he  follows  the 
game  with  as  much  courage  and  nimblenefs  as  he  did 
at  firft. 

GEESE.     See  Poultry. 

GELDING,  is  a  horfe  whofe  tefticles  are  cut  out, 
fo  that  he  is  not  fit  for  a  tlallion. 

GELDING  A  Horse  or  Colt.  In  the  perform- 
ing of  this,  three  things  are  to  be  obfcrved  :  firft 
the  age,  then  the  leafon  of  the  year,  and  laftly  the 
ftate  of  the  moqn. 

As  to  the  firft,  if  it  be  a  colt,  he  may  be  gelded  at 
nine  days  old,  or  fifteen,  if  his  ftones  be  come  down  ; 
for  the  fooner  you  geld  him,  the  better  for  the  growth, 
age,  and  courage  :  but  a  farrier  may  geld  a  horle  at  any 
age  whatever,   if  he    be  careful  of  the  cure. 

.'\s  to  the  time  of  the  year,  it  (hould  be  done  be- 
tween April  and  fVLiy,  or  in  the  beginning  of  June  at 
fanheft  ;  or  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  which  is  about  the 
latter  end  of  6\/>uiii/>  r. 

But  for  the  third  thing,  irz.  the  ftatc  of  the  moon, 
the  fiiteft  time  is  always  when  the  moon  is  in  the  wane 
or  decrcafc. 

As  to  the  manner  of  gelding,  whether  it  be  a  foal, 
colt,  or  horfe,  after  you  have  cal\  him  upon  fomc  foft 
place,  take  the  Hones  between  your  loremoft  finger 
and  youi'  great  finger,  then  Iht  the  cod  <ind  prcfs  the 
lloncs  forth  ;  \\  hen  that  is  done,  with  a  pair  of  fmall 
nippers  trade  of  llcel,  box,  or  brazilwood,  being  very 
fmooth,  clap  the  firings  of  the   iloncs  between  them 
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very  ncir,  cut  to  tlie  fctting  on  of  the  floiics,  and  prefs  ' 
them  fo  harJ,  that  there  may  be  no  flux  of  blood, 
then  wiih  a  thin  drawing  cauterizing  iron,  made  red 
hot,  fear  away  the  Itone;  after  that  take  nn  liard  plail- 
tcr.  made  of  roll n,  wax,  and  wdflic-l  turpenime,  well 
dilfolved  tcgethcr,  and  with  your  hot  iron,  melt  it 
upon  the  he  id  of  die  ftrings,  that  being  done,  fear 
them,  and  melt  more  of  tlic  falve,  till  fuch  time  as 
you  have  had  a  good  thickiicfs  of  the  lalvc  upon  the 
llrjiigs. 

Ldllly,  loofe  the  nippers,  and  do  fo  to  the  other 
ftone  ;  fil^  the  two  (his  of  the  cod  with  white  fait, 
anoint  all  the  outfide  of  the  coJ  with  hog's  greafe,  and 
then  let  the  horfe  rile;  keeping  him  in  a  warm  liable 
loolc,  that  he  m^y  walk,  up  and  down,  for  there  is  no- 
thing beuer  for  him  than  nioiicr<ite  exercife. 

But  if  you  perceive  thjt  he  fwells  in  the  cod  and 
ftieath  very  much,  chafe  him  up  and  diAvn,  and  make 
him  trot  an  hour  in  the  day,  which  will  loon  recover 
him  and  make  him  found. 

GENNli'r.  A  kind  ^i  Sjanijh  horfe;  alfo  a  kind 
of  cat  bred  in  Spuii,  fomcwhat  bigger  than  a  weafel, 
of  a  grey  or  black  colour,  but  the  tur  ot  the  black  is 
the  moll  valuable. 

GENTIL.  1      \  fort  of  maggot  or  worm,    often 

GEN  1  LE.  J    ufed  for  a  bait  to  catch  filh. 

You  may  breed  and  keep  gentles  thu<;  :  take  a  piece 
of  beall's  liver,  and  with  a  crofs  Rick,  hang  it  in  fome 
corner  over  a  pot  or  barrel,  half  full  of  dry  clay,  and 
as  the  gentles  grow  big  they  vvill  fall  into  the  barrel 
and  fcour  themfelves,  an<i  be  always  ready  for  ufe 
whenfoever  you  incline  to  fi(h  ;  and  thefe  gentles  may 
be  thus  created  till  after  MichaeJnias.  But  it  you  de- 
fjre  to  keep  gentles  to  fifh  with  all  the  year,  then  get 
a  dead  cat  or  a  kite,  and  let  it  be  fly-blown,  and  when 
the  gentles  begin  to  be  alive  and  to  ftir,  then  bury  it 
and  them  in  (oh  moill  earth,  but  as  free  from  froft  as 
you  can,  and  thefe  you  ir.ay  dig  up  at  any  time  when 
you  intend  to  ufe  them  ;  thefe  will  lart  till  Aianb,  and 
about  that  time  turn  to  be  flies. 

But  if  you  be  too  nice  to  foul  your  fingers,  which 
good  anglers  fcldom  are,  then  take  this  bait  ;  get  a 
handlul  of  well  made  malt,  and  put  it  into  a  dilh  of 
water,  and  then  wa(h  and  rub  it  betwixt  your  hands 
till  you  make  it  clean,  and  as  free  froin  hufks  as  you 
can  ;  then  put  that  water  from  it,  and  put  a  final  1 
quantity  of  trc(h  water  to  it,  and  fet  it  in  fomething 
tl.at  is  fit  for  that  puipofe  over  the  fire,  where  it  is  not 
to  boil  apace,  but  leilurely  and  very  fofily,  until  it  be 
comes  lomewhat  loft,  which  you  may  try  by  feeling  it 
betwixt  your  finger  and  thumb ;  and  when  it  is  (ok, 
put  your  water  (rom  it,  and  then  take  a  fharp  knife, 
and  turning  the  fprout  end  of  the  corn  uj)ward,  with 
the  point  o(  yoiir  knife  take  the  back  part  of  the  hufk 
off  from  it,  and  yet  leaving  a  kind  ot  inward  hufk  on 
the  corn,  or  elfe  it  is  marred:  and  then  cut  off  that 
fprouied  end,  that  the  white  may  appear,  and  pull  off 
the  hufk  on  the  cloven  fide,  and  then  cutting  off  a 
very  httle  of  the  other  end,  that  (b  your  hook  may 
enter;  and  if  your  hook  he  fmall  and  good,  you  will 
find   this  to  be  a  vcrv  choice  bait  either  lor  winter  or 


fummer,  you  fometimes  casing  a  little  of  it  into  tfie 

place  where   y<Hii  float  (winis. 
(lEUFALCON.  -1    A  bird  of  prey,  that  is  of  a  fi/e 
GYRFALCON.J    between  a  vulture  and   a  hawk, 

and  of  tile  gicatcll  (Ireiigth  next  to  an  eagle. 
GESSES.      The  furuiiuic  belonging  to  a  hawk.  See 

Jl.SSlES. 

Giddiness,  or  Madness,  iiiA-ssFs.  Thisarifetli 
troin  heat,  caid'ed  by  bad  vapours  ariling  fiom  ill  di- 
gcltion. 

Take  a  handful  of  the  tops  of  rue  and  carluus,  boil 
it  in  a  pint  of  white  wine,  give  it  w.irm,  and  bleed  in 
the  temple-veins,  keep  him  in  a  warm  houfe  with  a 
good  later;  let  his  di ink  be  water  wherein  bran  has 
been  boiled. 

Giddiness,  in  the  head  of  Skeep  .  This  is  a  com- 
plaint common    among  ihcei*  that  are   too  richly  fed. 
I  he  farmers   call    it  l^urdincfs,  and   the   Iturdy  evil. 
-The  cure. 
1  lie  ihccp  mu(t   be    bled  three  quarters  of  a   pint, 
then  diifolve  an  ounce  of  aliahxiida  in  a  quart  of  wa- 
ter, add    four  fpoontuls  of  juice  ot  garhc,    and    two- 
ounces  ot  honey;  give  a  quarter  ol  a  pint  at  a  lime 
once  in  three  hours,  till  half  is  taken;  then  the  red  at 
doles   night   and   morning.     Put  the  fhcep    into  hilly 
palfure  ground,  and  they  will  clcape  a  return. 

GIGS,  otherwife  called  Bladders,  or  Flaps,  are 
a  diieaie  in  the  mouth  of  a  horfe;  they  being  ftnall 
fweliings  or  puftules,  with  black  heads,  on  the  inlides 
ot  his  iips,  under  his  great  jaw  teeth,  which  will  be 
fometimes  as  big  as  a  walnut,  and  fo  painful  withal, 
that  he  will  let  his  meat  fall  out  of  his  niuuih,  or  at 
leaft  keep  it  in  his  mouth  unchewed. 

1  hefe  gigs  proceed  trom  foul  feeding,  either  of  grafs 
or  provender;  and  you  may  feel  them  with  your 
(inger. 

In  order  for  a  cure,  pull  lorth  the  horfe's  tongue, 
and  flit  it  with  an  incilion  knile,  and  thriifl  out  the 
kernels,  or  corruption ;  and  aherwards  wafh  the  place 
with  vinegar,  fait,  or  allum  water,  and  they  will  do- 
well  :  but  to  prevent  their  coming  at  all,  wafh  the 
parts  with  wine,  beer,   or  ale. 

GIKLE,  [among  HuntersJ  a  roe- buck" of  two  years 
old. 

GIRT  KS  OF  a  Saddle.  The  (hong  canvas  flraps,. 
which  being  buckled  under  a  horfe's  belly,  ferve  to  fix 
the  faddle.     See 'i>\uuht.. 

GIRIH,  [with  cock-maflersj  the  conipafs  of  a 
cock's  body. 

GIRTH-WEB.  That  llu(f  of  which  the  girths  of 
a  faddlc  are  made. 

GLANDERS.  Mr.  Lawrence  fpcaking  of  the 
Glanders,  (ays,  that  Bhin'df.vil,  and  after  him 
Marrham,  give  the  following  (hort  defcription  of 
its  nie,  progrefs,  and  completion  :  "  Of  cold,  firft; 
"  Cometh  thj  pofe  (that  is  lloppage  in  the  head)  and 
"  the  cough;  then  the  glanders,  and  laft  of  all,  the 
"  mourning  of  the  chine."  Of  the  nature  of  the 
dileafe  they  had  yet  very  conlufed  and  erroneous  no- 
tions; of  courfe  their  attempts  at  cure  were  irrational, 
and  little  to  the  purpoi'e.     But  they  by  no  means  de- 
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ferve  the  lidicule  which  has  been  caft  upon  them,  for 
the  term  mort-de-chinc,  or  as  Blundevil  enghlhed  it, 
mourning  ot  the  chine  ;  fince  they  did  but  what  is  very 
common  with  our  modern  tarriers,  denominate  a  difeafe 
irom  one  of  its  prominent  fymptonis.  That  the  waff- 
ing  ot  the  chine  is  an  almoft  invariable  fymptom  of 
chronic  glanders,  I  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve  :  and  in  the  lalt  of  two  attempts  to  cure  the  dif- 
eafe, my  patient,  a  fix  year  old  mare,  had  a  real  tabei 
dorfaks,  as  far  as  that  term  is  fuppofed  to  intend  a  con- 
fumption,  and  weaknefs  of  the  loins. 

Snape  was  the  firif  oi  the  old  veterinary  writers 
who  really  underflood  this  difeafe,  and  probably  it  will 
not  be  too  much  to  affert,  that  he  has  given  as  juft  and 
philofophic,  although  concife,  an  account  of  it,  as  the 
moft  celebrated  of  our  modern  writers :  of  which  any 
profefllonal  man  may  fatisfy  himfelf,  by  turning  to 
Gibson's  Firft  Treatife,  in  one  volume,  where  Snape 
is  quoted,  fince  the  work  of  the  latter  being  fcarce, 
may  not  be  eafiiy  obtained. 

Bracken  was  undoubtedly  in  an  error  to  aflert, 
that  the  glanders  was  not  infe61ious;  the  Doftor  had 
furely  not  invelligated  the  nature  of  the  contagion, 
■with  his  accullomed  patience  and  acumen;  but  his 
obfervations  on  the  dii'eafe,  in  his  own  Treatife,  and 
his  notes  on  La  Fosse,  whole  memoir  on  the  glan- 
ders he  tranflated,  will  be  found  of  great  conlequence 
to  thofe  who  defire  information  on  the  fubjecf. 

The  Sieur  La  Fosse,  farrier  to  the  French  king, 
about  the  year  1749  made  various  experiments  upon 
glandered  horfes,  but  his  chief  merit  was  the  invention 
of  the  method  of  trepanning  them,  in  order  to  throw 
injedlions  immediately  upon  the  ulcerated  parts:  a  dil- 
covery  of  importance,  particularly  fince  it  proved  in 
every  inffance  to  be  unattended  with  the  leafl  harm, 
or  even  blemilh  to  the  horfe.  Edward  Snape,  for- 
merly farrier  to  the  late  king,  followed  La  Fosse  in 
this  prafctice. 

The  laft  practical  writer  on  this  fubje(£^,  is  St. 
Bel,  in  whole  work  many  curious  obfervatfons  will 
be  found  :  thcfe  remarks  are  intended  for  the  ufe  of 
fuch  profelhonal  gentlemen  as  may  bedefirousof  con. 
fulting  the  beft  authorities,  with  as  little  trouble  as 
may  b'e.  With  refpc6t  to  poilcirors  of  glandered  horfes, 
who  may  wilh  to  make  experiment  of  the  pofTibility  of 
cure;  they  ought  to  be  allured,  that  it  is  a  cafe  which 
demands  Ihe  ikill  of  the  moft  able  veterinary  phyfi- 
eians  and  furgeons,  and  that  no  fntislaftiou  can  poffibly 
be  derived  from  the  random  attempts  of  ignorant  pre- 
tenders. 

The  following  anatomical  fafls,  or  opinions,  are  ex- 
traflcd   from  Bkacken,  on  La  Fosse,  and  from  St. 

La  Fosse. — "  There  is  no  communication  betw'cen 
the  brain  and  the  nofe  in  the  horfe."  This  was  by 
way  of  anfxver  to  thole  who  held  the  jjlanders  to  be 
a  defluxion  from  the  brain.  But  his  commentator  con- 
troverts this  pofition  of  La  Fosse,  who  is  fuppofed 
to  mean  no  more  by  it,  flian  that  the  brain  is  parted 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  nofc  by  bones,  and  that 
theretorc  there  is  no  danger  in  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  trepan  \  there  is  a  communication  through 


the  holes  of  the  bone,  called  elhmo'ides,  or  cribifornu, 
from  its  refemblance  to  a  fieve.  "  In  proportion  as 
the  fublingual  glands,  whicli  are  two  in  number,  fitu- 
ate  one  on  each  lide  between  the  lower  jaw,  are  1  welled 
more  (that  is  obftrudedj  the  nofe  would  run  mere; 
if  one  only  were  fwelled,  then  the  nollril  on  the  fame 
fide  only  would  run."  The  feat  of  th.e  glanders  is 
in  the  memhrana  piiuitaria,  or  lining  of  the  nollrils  ; 
belt  method  of  cure  by  injeftio'n."  Nineteen  out  ot 
twenty  glandered  horfes  which  were  killed,  had  their 
vifcera  found,  or  very  little  diftempered."  ','  When 
the  difcharge  is  inclinable  to  a  brownilh  hue,  with 
blood,  &c.  the  covering  of  the  capillary  veffels  (in 
the  lining  ot  the  noftriisj  is  abraded  and  worn  off  by 
the  fliarpnefs  of  the  humour,  and  blood  makes  its  ef- 
cape  at  the  extremities  ot  the  ramifications  or  branch- 
ings of  the  veins  and  arteries."  "  'I'he  fublingual 
glands,  or  glands  under  the  tongue,  in  horfes,  do  not 
difcharge  from  their  canals  into  the  mouth,  as  in 
man,  but  on  the  contrary,  turn  backwards,  and  pafs 
behind  the  holes  of  the  noftrils;  thefe  glands  are  an- 
terior to  the  maxillar}'  glands,  which  latter  fupply  the 
mouth  with  all  the  faliva  ;  for  this  reafon,  in  the  glan- 
ders, we  find  obftrudfion  and  tumefatlion  of  the  former, 
whillt  the  latter  glands  remain  found."  "  From  the 
appearance  of  health,  the  durablenefs  of  fome  glan- 
dered horfes,  the  good  and  laudable  (late  of  the  vif- 
cera, the  fwelling  and  ulcers  of  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane, and  the  cornets,  (or  thin  cartilagmous  fubftances 
in  fiiape  of  horns,  in  each  noftril)  and  the  matter  which 
fills  the  finufes;  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  the 
glanders  is  a  local  and  mflammatory  difeafe,  and  that 
the  feat  of  it  is  in  the  pituitary  membrane."  "A 
horfe  for  eighteen  months  difcharged  a  thick  white 
humour  in  abundance  from  his  noltrils.  At  relf  in 
the  flablethe  runnmg  ceafed,  and  was  exchanged  for  a 
rattling  noife  in  his  breathing,  which  noife  ceafed  in 
turn,  on  the  horfe  being  worked,  when  the  running 
again  fucceeded  :  whence  inferred  the  horfe  not  glan- 
dered. Being  killed,  the  pituitary  membrane  was 
found  perfectly  found,  and  ail  the  interior  parts  of 
the  nofe  in  a  good  ffate,  without  any  unnatural  con- 
tents in  the  fimifes.  The  lower  vifcera  found,  but  a 
large  abfcefs  at  the  entry  of  the  lungs,  in  the  place 
where  the  Ircchca  arter'ni,  or  wmdpipe,  divides  itfelf 
into  branches."  Horfes  cannot  co,  gh  up  corruption 
from  the  lungs  by  the  moufh,  as. mankind  do;  there- 
fore fuch  mauer  runs  off  by  the  noltrils.  If  one  noftril 
only  run,  vi-e  may  be  pretty  fure  the  dileafe  is  not  in 
the  lungs,  but  the  head;  bccaufc  the  matter  that  comes 
up  the  windi)ipe  from  the  lungs  has  an  equal  chance  of 
entering  both  noftrils."  "  A  horfe  may  live,  and  do 
bufincls  a  long  time,  with  an  abfcefs  in  the  lungs,  be- 
fore the  matter,  which  palfes  up  the  windpipe,  is  ca- 
pable of  corrupting  tlie  meiiibianes.  I  he  rattling 
noife  in  the  nofirils,  occalioned  by  the  tumid  (late  ot 
the  glands,  and  the  prodigious  quantity  ot  matter 
which  flows  off,  diftinguifti  the  prelent  diitemper  from 
the  glanders." 

St.  Bel.— The  glanders,  an  obllruttion  or  erofion 
of  the  lymphatic  dufts  and  fluids,  in  anmials  whicU 
do  not  cleave  the  hoof,  a  difeafe  hitherto  incurable. 

•'  Young  horfes  molt  liable  totlie  difeafe,  luthoifcs 
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more  than  lean  ones,  tliofi;  at  reft  more  tlvin  working 
ones,  li-all  ot  all  thulc  running  >ibro.id. 

"  The  peculiar  lymptoms  ol  the  difoafc  are,  that 
the  virus  in  inoll  calcs  docs  not  produce  any  lenriblc 
alteration  in  ilie  animal  (Economy;  the  lioiiclias  no 
fever,  duUnefs,  or  diOalte  to  food,  but  the  animal 
fundions  are  all  regular.  'l"he  obftruition  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  The  lurdncfs  and  infenlihiliiy  oi  the 
glands,  in  this  difcafe,  jullities  the  ruppofition,  that 
the  virus  contains  fonie  noxi^'V-s  and  uctive  effluvia 
which  condenfe  the  humours. 

"  When  the  difcharge  is.  only  from  one  noftril,  the 
gland  on  that  fide  alone  is  obllruftcd.  If  on  compref- 
fing  the  glands  ^'or  kernelsj  between  the  fingers,  an 
elallic  repulfion  is  lelt  from  the  centre  of  the  gland, 
and  the  animal  fliews  fenfibility  of  pain,  the  difeafe  is 
not  the  glanders,  bccaufc  in  that  cafe  the  glands  are 
liard  and  quite  infenfible."  St.  Bel  ought  to  have 
made  the  exception,  that  a  portion  of  fcniibility  might 
remain  in  the  glands  with  tlie  incipient  glanders. 

I  fliall  now  give  my  own  feiitinients,  lefpeif^ing  this 
difcafe,  which,  during  the  courfe  of  about  feveiitccn 
years,  I  have  fecn  in  all  the  vaiious  Hiapes  and  fymp- 
toms  delcribed  by  authors,  without  being  altogether  an 
incurious  obierver.  W  iiliin  the  period  I  have  had 
three  or  four  glandered  horfes  in  my  poliefTion,  two  ot 
which  I  purchafcd,  chiefly  in  order  to  make  experi- 
ment. The  firft  was  a  cart-horfc,  and  upon  what 
grounds  I  have  now  forgotten,  I  gave  him  oak-bark 
powdered  in  his  corn,  for  near  two  months,  and  a  con- 
nderable  quantity  of  crude  mercury ;  fome  attention 
was  paid  to  cleaiifing  his  noflrils,  and  he  was  kept  to 
conllant  work.  The  difcharge  abated  by  degrees,  and 
at  the  end  of  about  fix  months  was  fcarce  vifible;  but 
although  improved,  he  was  ftill  very  faint,  and  trou- 
bled with  a  confumptive  congh.  I  fold  him,  and, 
about  two  years  afterwards,  faw  him  again  offered  for 
faje,  much  in  the  fame  condition,  1  bought  a  mare 
ot  Dofctor  Snape,  which  he  fuppofed  he  had  cured  of 
the  glanders,  caught  from  being  improperly  treated  in 
the  flrangles.  Sfie  had  not  the  fmallelt  difcharge,  but 
was  always  in  a  weak  and  feeble  date,  and  died  tabid 
and  wafled  away,  at  grafs,  in  about  a  tw-elvemonth.  In 
I788  I  took  a  well  (haped  mare,  very  valuable  could 
fhe  have  been  made  found,  which  was  afFefted  with 
what  Makkham  would  have  ftjlecl  "  a  high  running 
glanders."  In  faft,  flie  dilcharged  from  both  noflrils 
a  copious  gleet  of  the  very  worll  colour  and  Icenr,  the 
kernels  under  her  jaws  were  hard  and  infenfible,  lier 
hair  came  ofT  with  the  flightcfl  pull,  fhe  had  the 
real  he(3ic  purulent  fever,  accompanied  with  fympto- 
matic  "  mourning  ot  the  chine,"  or  the  ulual  tabid 
appearance,  more  panicularly  in  the  loin.  Her  eyes 
were  watery  and  gummy,  fometimes  her  legs  fwellcd, 
fubjed  to  faint  Iweats  on  the  lealt  e.xercile,  appetite 
moderate,  dung  of  a  loofe  rotten  appearance,  coat  fine, 
and  laid  well  ;  I  continued  her  fttictly  in  the  courfe 
recommended  by  Bracken,  feven  weeks,  with  alter- 
nate amendment  and  relapfe,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  time,  with  fome  fmall  apparent  improvement ; 
-but  my  man  getting  wearv  ot  lo  difgnflir.g  an  attend- 
ance, and  furefeekig  that  a  cure  mult  be  at  any  rate 


vcrydiftant,  I  fcnt  her  toSmithfiell  and  fold  her.  I 
niuit  remark  here,  that  relying  on  the  fingular  opinion 
of  Bracken,  I  took  no  precautions  whatever  with  thtfo 
gl.inclcicd  lioi  fes,  except  in  feeding  thcni  at  f)me  dill;uKe 
from  the  found  ones.  'I  he  cart  horle  lloott  in  the  fame 
(table  with  fi\eor  fix  others,  and  yet  nothing  1  ike  intedlion, 
or  any  kind  ot  ill  conlequencc  followed,  and  I  have  known 
many  fimilar  iuilanccs. 

Much  incertitude  and  variety  has  arifen  in  the  deft- 
nition  of  ilie  true  glanders.  i  he  dodliinc  ot  ihofc 
ikilf'.'!  iiofologills,  the  farriers,  is  as  toMows  ;  fhould  a 
liorfe  die  wiJi  «  di'Vluige  from  his  noltiils,  and  ihey 
have  no  other  difcafe  to  lay  to  iiis  C^~7",  ''""'*''  '^'"'r  ''* 
died  glandercd  :  but  fhould  he  have  the  moi^  tctid  run- 
ning, with  all  the  otlur  acknowledged  lyinpronis  of  the 
difccile,  and  yet  recover,  they  pronounce  he  was  not 
glandered.  It  is  no  doubt  a  fate  mode  of  delivering  aa 
opinion.  Some  of  the  old  writers,  give  you  a  receipt 
'*  to  bring  away  the  glanders,"  as  it  the  hoifc  had  fwfll- 
lowcd  a  peck  ot  nuts,  and  you  wifhcd  him  to  void  them. 
The  oftentatious  La  Fosse,  as  fond  of  fplitting  hairs, 
andof  fublimating  difeafes  into  a  nfelefs  variety,  as  our 
countryman  Taylor  ot  empiric  notoriety,  who  divided 
the  difeafes  of  the  eye  into  two  hundred  and  forty-five  ; 
defcribcs  veiy  accurately  from  the  varying  colour  of  the 
difcharge,  half  a  dozen  dilferent  Ipccies  ot  glanders  ;  he 
might  as  well  have  crofs-cxamined  the  dejctiions,  in 
order  to  eft ablilli  from  the  various  hue,  confilfcnce,  and 
fcent,  as  many  different  kinds  of  (/(irrAa'a.  I  fuhmit  to 
the  profoflion,  "  whether  eveiy  difcharge  from  the  nof- 
trils  ot  liorfe,  afs,  or  mule,  foetid,  and. from  its  acrimony 
capable  of  erofion,  ought  not  to  be  called  glanders  ?'  It 
would  fave  much  ufelefs  difquifition. 

The  Glanders,  or  Contagious  Catarrh,  is  either  chronic, 
as  being  the  efFetlot  inveterate  and  accumulated  catarrh, 
or  acute,  as  arifing  immediately  Irom  epidemic  contagion, 
or  infeitjon  from  one  animal  to  another  ;  the  feat  ot  the 
difedfe  is  in  the  fublingual  glands,  which  are  tumefied 
and  obftru6fed,  in  the  pituitary  membrane,  or  in  the 
lungs.  That  the  difeafe  is  local  according  to  the  notion 
of  La  Fosse,  is  fb  far  true,  that  the  dilcharge  always 
proceeds  either  from  the  pituitary  membrane,  or  the 
lungs,  but  that  the  whole  mafs  of  fluids  mult  be  tainted 
by  the  glanderous  virus  in  a  confirmed  ffate,  1  think 
needs  no  proof ;  we  are  not  to  wonder-at  the  unwilling- 
nefs  of  that  author,  to  accede  to  fucli  a  pofition,  he  had 
his  fy.flem  of  locality  to  fUpport ;  the  vanity  of  making 
every  confideration  give  place  to  a  favouriichypothefis, 
is  not  confined  to  the  Sieur  La  Fosse. 

Ob(fru£lion  and  ftagnation,  whether  in  the  air,  ot 
animal  fluids,  I  take  to  be  the  iourre  of  mephitis.,  or  con- 
tagious virus  ;  circulation,  motion,  and  currency  its 
cure.  Stagnation  is  the  nidus  (fo  to  fpeak)  where  are 
hatched  tliofe  mifajnh:ta,  which  penetrate,  infett,  and 
engender  thtir  like,  in  fcnlible  bodies.  Strong  pun- 
gent fartor,  is  a  dilfinfctive  charaifteriftie  of  malignancy, 
and  the  power  ot  infeiffion.  When  the  difcharge  from 
the  noltrils  is  very  Icetid,  it  is  a  proof  that  much  mat- 
ter is  accumulated,  and  lodged  in  the  fnnh,  or  cavities 
(it  the  fkull,  that  the  pituitary  membiane  is  ulcerated, 
and  that  the  difeafe  will  put  on  its  moll  malignant  form. 
It  the  running  be  whitilh,  of  moderate  conlillencc,  and 
)i.<i  but 
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but  little  fincU,  rather  copious,  and  from  both  noRrils, 
it  in  general,  I  fjcliirvc,  indicates  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs, 
that  no  lodgments  of  matter  are  yet  formed  in  the  ca- 
vities ot  the  IkuU,  and  that  the  membrane  is  not  cor- 
rodeil.  1  ha\e  leen  horfes  in  this  ftate,  fat  upon  the 
rib.  and  capable  of  confiderable  labour,  although  dull 
and  fad;  but  the  peculiar  leading  iymptoms  of  glanders 
were  in  full  force  upon  them,  to  wit,  the  tumefa£lion 
of  the  kernels,  and  the  rottennefs  of  the  hair  ;  the  dif- 
charge  alfo  continued  conllant  with  no  abatement  from 
time.  1  have  my  doubts  whether  this  milder  fpccics  be 
at  all  inledious,  and  am  in  wani  „r  information  why  a 
f'.iperior  dcg-.ce  of  malignancy  exifls  in  the  other, 
unlefs  it  be  entirely  attributable  to  the  circum- 
ilance  of  the  difcharge  in  that  cafe  fufFcring  greater 
impediment. 

g  As  to  a  Cure  fjr  the  Gla".ders,  the  eafiefl:,  cheapeft, 
and  that  which  never  fails  in  the  molf  defperate  cafes, 
alter  every  other  remedy  has  tailed,  is — the  Coltat-- 
jl'Iukei's  K'lifi — In  nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  that  is  perhaps 
eligible  ;  but  the  cafe  of  a  valuable  or  favourite  horfe, 
or  tliat  of  mere  curiofity,  and  a  laudable  attempt  at  "im- 
provement, may  jullify  an  experinicnt.  These  is  a  na- 
tural alliance  between  ignorance  and  cruelty  ;  and  the 
old  farriers  had  a  moll  cruel  pretended  cure  for  this  dif- 
eafe;  according  to  Blundevil,  "  they  twined  out  the 
pith  of  the  horle's  back,  with  a  long  wire  thruft  up  into 
his  hea:',  and  fo  into  his  neck  and  back."  It  has  long 
feemed  probable  to  me,  that  there  is  great  analogy  be- 
tween glanders  and  fyphilis,  and  that  brute  patients  un- 
der the  former  difeafe  confirmed,  ought  to  be  treated 
like  men  in  a  venereal  hetiic.  Mercurial  and  antimo- 
nial  alterants,  agglutinants,  gums,  woods,  turpentines, 
ojjium,  reltorjtives,  particularly  bark.  What  would  be 
th.e  effect  ot  the  famous  nuflrum  of  Paracelius,  opium 
joined  with  mercury  ?  Or  a  courfe  of  fubliinate  conii- 
r.ued  for  a  time,  the  favourite  meiiicine  of  Boyle, 
lioERHAAVE,  and  Darwin  ?  What  of  the  gafes  (if 
that  could  be  afforded)  of  elediricity  in  repeated  per- 
culTions  through  the  head  and  breall  ?  In  moil  attempts 
at  cure  that  I  have  itcn  or  heard  of,  the  ulcers  have 
been  deterged  and  healed,  but  temporarily,  the  gleet  re- 
curring after  awhile;  which  1  think  evidently  proved 
that  the  virus  had  pervaded  the  mals  of  humours,  and 
that  intciiial  medicines  had  not  been  enough  attended  to. 
(jlBst)N  records  two  very  fatisfa61ory  initances  of  cure, 
and  in  Bartlrt  may  Le  found  a  very  rational  method 
both  ot  cuie  and  prevention,  which  lalt  is  no  doubt  the 
chief  object;  in  this  author,  the  ufeof  the  trepan  is  ex- 
plained with  plates. 

Dr.  Dakwis  feems  to  refer  this  difcafc  entirely  to 
contagion,  without  being  aware,  that  according  to  all  ex- 
perience, the  horfes  which  become  glandered  from  con- 
tagii.n,  eiilier  of  the  air,  or  of  other  horfes,  are  few  in- 
deeil  to  thole  which  contracl  it  Irom  common  colds  ncg- 
ktlcd,  and  h4rd  keeping.  In  cafe  of  the  epidemic,  the 
docfor  recommends  once  bleeding,  and  a  mild  purgative 
ot  aloes  and  hard  f  )a]>  ;  on  the  appearance  of  Iymptoms 
ot  debility,  with  cold  extremities  and  iloughs  in  the 
membrane  ;  half  an  ounce  of  tinfture  of  opium  in 
a  pint  of  ale,    every  fi.K  hours.       Turning  fuch  out 


to  grafs  with  the  gleet  upon  them,  I  have  never  known  to 
fucceed. 

In  general,  thofc  who  have  atteinptcd  the  cure  of  this 
veterinary  opprobrium,  have  made  a  too  violent  ufe  of 
medicines  ot  one  clafs,  have  totally  negle(fted  tliofe  of 
another,  perhaps  the  moll  material,  and  have  expected 
fuccefs  at  too  early  a  period.  As  to  the  external  appli- 
cation, La  Fosse  fhould  be  pundfually  followed,  and 
the  mercurials  and  antiinonials  given  in  moderate  dofes, 
and  long  continued,  with  the  woods,  gums,  &c.  On 
the  profpcft  of  the  glanderous  virus  being  fubdued,  a 
pretty  long  courfe  of  corroborants,  among  which  equal 
quantities  of  oak-bark,  and  the  yellow  Peruvian  bark, 
with  Heel,  arc  molf  to  be  depended  on,  fliould  conclude 
the  medical  part.  A  long  run  at  grafs  afterwards,  and  if 
the  patient  be  a  mare,  the  horfe. 

d  Chahbeaie  Beer,  may  be  made  as  follows :  Steel 
filings,  fixteen  ounces  ;  cinnamon  and  mace,  each  two 
ounces  ;  gentian-root  bruifed,  four  ounces;  annifeeds 
bruifed,  three  ounces.  Iniufein  one  gallon  fine,  clear, 
old,  ftrong  beer  for  a  month,  flopped  clofe,  fhaking 
often,  then  flrain.  Give  half  a  pint  tor  a  dofe,  in  a 
pint  of  cold  water,  once  or  twice  a  day,  upon  an  empty 
•fiomach,  leaving  the  horfe  an  hour  or  two  to  his  repofe. 
I  have  taken  this  trom  the  I'lnwi  Chulybeatum  of  B  ier- 
HAAvE,  fubdituting  old  beer,  which  I  have  reafon  to 
believe  a  good  menllruum  for  the  fleel,  inflead  of  Rhe- 
ivjh  wine  ;  and  adding  one  of  the  belt  bitters  Should 
cinnamon  and  mace  be  thought  too  expenfive,  Janwlcn 
pepper,  or  allfpice,  would  be  a  cheap  and  proper  fiib- 
flitute.  It  was  the  opinion  of  thafgreat  man,  that  no 
drug,  diet,  or  regimen,  could  equal  ttie  preparations  of 
iron,  for  promoting  that  power  in  the  animal  body  by 
which  blood  is  made  ;  of  courfe,  it  inuft  be  a  powerful 
fpecific,  in  all  cafes  of  over  relaxed  folids,  debilitation 
and  confumption.  Would  not  chalybeate  beer  be  a  cheap 
and  efficacious  medicine  lor  the  poor  ? 

Emollient  EjcSilon.    ■ 

Takelinfeed,  one  ounce;  chamomile-f^owers,  a  hand- 
ful ;  boil  them  gently  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  pint  and 
half  ot  water  ;  then  flrain  off  the  liquor,  to  be  uled 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  as  warm  as  can  be  admitted, 
without  injuring  by  the  heat.  If  theie  procure  not 
an  abatement  of  the  difcharge,  in  ten  or  fourteen  days, 
ufe  lime-water,  or  the  following 

Rc/lringent  Itijelfiom. 

Take  roach  alluni,  one  ounce  :  diffolve  it  in  a  quart 
of  lime-water,  and  add  of  fliarp  vinegar,  half  a  pint. 

Take  of  allum  and  white  vitriol,  of  each  lour 
ounces;  calcine  them  in  a  crucible,  and  when  cold, 
powder  the  calx,  and  mix  it  wiihagallon  of  lime-water, 
and  a  quart  of  vinegar.  Let  the  whole  (land  till  the. 
heavy  parts  are  fubliJed,  and  then  decant  the  liquor  lor 
ufe. 

This  injeflion  mull  be  thrown  up  with  a  fyringe 
three  times  a  <lay,  as  belore  ordereJ,  and  the  nv)llrils    . 

lum:<'aic  ! 
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fiiini|T.\tcd  wiih  the  powders  of  fiaiiklncenfc,  maftic, 
amber  and  cinnabar,  burnt  on  an  iion  licatcil  tor  tliat 
rurpofe  ;  the  fniokc  or  tiimc  of"  ihcfe  ingredients  bc- 
'ing  calily  convcvcd  through  a  tube  into  the  nofirils. 

This  method,  if  begun  in  tiine,  will  prove  fucccfsful. 
But  wlicn  the  difeafc  is  oi  long  Handing,  or  \ery  in- 
veterate, there  is  no  otiier  method  of  cute,  than  by 
trepanning  the  cavities  above  dcfcribcd  ;  that  is,  cut- 
ting out  a  piece  oi  the  bone,  witii  a  proper  inlliiiment, 
and  wa!hing  tlie  pans  artetted  with  proper  medicines  : 
for  by  this  means  die  morbid  matter  will  be  removed, 
and  ilie  wound  and  perloration  will  foon  hll  up  with 
good  fielh.  No  perlon  however  can  perlorm  this  ope- 
lation  unlcfs  he  well  undcVIlands  the  anatomy  of  an 
horfe,  and  the  manner  of  conduding  fuch  manual  ac- 
tions ;  fo  tliat  it  will  be  needlefs  to  deR-ribe  it  here. 

But  as  internal  medicines  arc  ufelul  in  the  cure  ol 
mofl  dilorders,  lo  in  the  glanders  they  arc  abfolutcly  ne- 
ccllary.  Give  tlierefore  the  creature  a  quart  or  three 
pints  of  a  ftri>ng  decociion  ot  gnaiacuni  chips,  every 
day  during  the  wh.ole  cure,  and  puige  him  at  pro- 
per intervals.  Arowel  inhischei' vvill  allobe  ofgreat  u(c. 

For  the  cure  ot  the  glanders,  Mortimer  gives  the 
following  receipt.  Take  a  pint  ot  children's  ciiambcr- 
lye,  two  ounces  of  oil  ot  turpentine,  hail  a  pint  of  white- 
wine  vinegar,  four  ounces  of  flour  ot  brimrtone,  half  a 
Jiandful  of  rue  ;  boil  this  compotition  till  it  comes  to 
a  pint,  and  give  it  to  the  horfe  fafting ;  and  let  him 
laft  after  it  fix  hours  from  meat,  and  twelve  from 
water. 

Gl.E.^D.  A  fort  of  kite,  a  bird  of  prey,  which 
may  be  taken  with  lime  twigs  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  When  you  have  found  any  carrion  on  which 
kites,  crows,  pies,  isc.  are  preying,  fet  lime  twigs 
every  night  about  the  carrion,  but  let  them  be  fmall 
and  not  let  too  thick  ;  if  otherwlfe,  they  being  fubile 
birds,  they  will  fufpeft  fome  danger  or  mifchief  in- 
tended againlf  them. 

When  you  perceive  one  to  be  faft,  do  not  advance  to 
him  prefenth',  for  moll  commonly  when  they  are 
furcly  caught  they  are  not  fenlible  thereof. 

They  inay  be  taken  another  way,  and  that  is,  by 
joining  to  a  packthread  feveral  .noofes  ot  hair  up  and 
down  the  packthread,  and  pegging  it  down  about  a 
yard  from  the  carrion  :  for  many  times  when  thev  have 
gotten  a  piece  of  flefh,  they  will  be  apt  to  run  away  to 
teed  by  themfelves,  and  if  your  noofes  be  thick,  it  is 
two  to  one   but    fome  of  the  noofes  catch  him  by  the 

eg- 

GLYSTERS  FOR  HORSES.  See  Purging  Clys- 
ters, (Jc 

GO.MS  are  a  kind  of  cattle  that  take  delight  in 
buOies,  briars,  thorns,  and  other  trees,  rather  than  in 
plain  palure  grounds,  or  fields. 

The  buck  goat  has  under  his  jaws  two  wattles  or 
tufts  like  a  beard  ;  his  bodv  (hould  be  large,  his  legs 
big,  his  joints  upright,  liis  neck  plam  and  fhort,  h's 
head  fmall,  eyes  large,  and  horns  large  and  bending: 
his  hair  thick,  clean  and  long,  being  in  many  places 
rtrorn  tor  ieveral  uies. 

He  is  of  great  heat,  and  alfo  fo  vicious,  that  he  will 
not  Ihuu  covering  his  own   dam,  though   fhe  be  yet 


iJiih;Ii;   through   which    licat   he  foon  decays,     and   is 
nigh  ipent  belorc  he  is  (ix  years  old. 

The   tcmale  goat  alfo  rel'cmblcs   (he  male,    and   is 

valiit\l  if  (he  have    large  teats,   a  great  udder,   hanging 

,ears,    and  no  horns,  at  Icaft  finall  ones. 

j      There  ought   not   to  be  above    too  of  tliein   in  one 

iherd,  and   in  bi')ing   it   is  better  to  bu)'  feveral  out  of 

one  herd,  than  to  chnfc  in  divers  ))aits  and  companies, 

that  fo  being  led  to  their   failure,   they  may  not   {c])d- 

late,  and  thc\'  will  better  agree  in  their  houfes,  the 

floor  of  which  ought   to  be  j>aved  with  flone,    or  clie 

1  naturally     to  'be    of    gravel,     tor    they     are  fo   hot, 

the\-  muft  have  no  litter  under  them,   but  yet   mufl  be 

kept  very  clean. 

I      J'hc  chief  time  of  coupling  thein.  or  covering  with 
iihe  buck,    is  in  autumn,  before  the  month  ot  Decniikr, 
I  that  fo  they  may   kid  and  bring  forth   their  young  the 
jbetter,  againfl  the  leaf  and  firals  fpring  Irefli  and  ten-' 
ler;  at  which  time  they  will  give  the  nrore  niiik. 

Tliev  aie  very  prolifick,  bringing  forth  two  and 
fonietimes  three  fids  at  a  time;  the  bucks  inult  he  a 
little  corrected  and  kept  low  to  abate  the  heat  and  laf- 
civioufnefs  of  their  natures,  but  young  does  Ihould  be 
allowed  to  have  abundance  of  milk. 

Neither  Ihould  you  give  any  kid  to  a  goat  of  a  year 
or  two  old  to  nourllh,  tor  fuch  as  they  bring  w'ithin  the 
faid  time  are  improper  for  it. 

You  mull  not  keep  your  goats  longer  than  eight 
years,  beraufe  they  being  by  that  time  weakened  by 
often  bearing,  will  become  barren. 

Theie  animals  ictjuire  tcarce  anything  that  is  charge- 
able to  keep  them,  for  thcv  browfe  and  feed  wholly 
together  as  fiieep  do,  and  climb  up  mountains  againil 
the  heat  ot  the  fun  with  great  force  ;  but  they  are  not 
fo  fit  to  be  -about  houfes  as  ihec])  are;  'cing  naturally 
more  hurtful  to  all  manner  of  herbs  and  trees. 

As  for  their  diltempers,  except  it  be  in  a  tew  paril- 
culars,   they  are  the  fame  as  ihofe  of  fhcep. 

The  chief  profit  of  them  is  their  milk,  which  is 
efleemed  the  greatefl  nouriftter  of  all  liquids  {w  omens 
milk  only  excepted)  and  the  mofl  comfortable  and 
agreeable  to  theftomach;  io  that  in  barren  countncs 
it  is  otteji  inixed  with  other  milk  for  the  making  of 
cheefe,  where  they  have  not  a  fufficieni  flock  of  cow  s. 
The  young  kids  are  very  good  meat,  an  I  may  be 
managed  in  all  refpefts  after  the  fame  manner  as  lambs. 
GODWITS,  as  alfo  knots,  grays,  plovers,  and 
curlews,  being  fowls  efleemed  of  all  others  the  mofl 
dainty  and  deareft,  are  effcflually  fed  with  good  ehiher 
wheat  and  water,  given  them  three  a  day,  I'z.  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night ;  but  to  have  them  extraordinary 
fine,  take  fome  of  the  finell  wiieat  meal,  and  mingle 
it  with  milk,  and  make  it  into  a  palle,  conllantly 
(prinkling  it  while  you  are  kneadng  it,  with  grains 
of  fmall  chiltcr  wheat,  till  the  palle  be  fully  m.xt 
together  therewith,  then  make  it  up  in;o  little  pellets, 
and  fiecping  them  in  water,  give  to  every  fowl  accord- 
ing as  he  is  in  largcnefs,  till  his  gorge  be  well  filled, 
and  continuing  to  do  this  as  often  as  you  find  his  gorge 
empt}',  and  in  a  fortnight's  time  they  will  be  very  tat ; 
and  with  this  cramming  any  kind  of  fowl  whatever 
mav  be  fattened. 
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GOING  TO  THE  Vault  (with  Hunters)  a  term  ufed 
of  a  hare,  which  fomctimes,  though  but  feldom,  takes 
the  grounil  like  a  coney. 

GOLDFINCH.  A  Teed  bird  ot  very  curious  co- 
louis,  and  were  they  not  fo  plentiful,  would  be  highly 
erteemed  by  us. 

They  are  ufually  taken  about  Michaelmas,  and  will 
foon  become  tame  ;  but  they  differ  very  much  in  their 
long,  for  fome  of  them  fiiig  alter  one  fafhion,  and  fome  of 
them  after  another. 

Thev  frequently  breed  in  the  upper  part  of  plum-trees, 
making  their  nefts  of  the  mofs  that  grows  upon  apple- 
trees,  and  of  wool  :  quilting  the  infide  with  all  forts  ol 
hairs  they  find  upon  the  ground. 

They  breed  three  times  a  year,  and  the  young  are  to 
be  taken  \rith  the  nell  at  about  ten  days  old :  andto  be  fed 
as  fol  lows  : 

Pound  the  hemp-feed  very  fine  in  a  mortar,  then  fift 
it  through  a  ficve,  and  add  to  it  as  much  white  bread  as 
hemp  feed,  and  alfo  a  little  flour  of  canary  feed  ;  then 
with  a  fmall  flick  or  quill,  take  up  as  much  ,.sthe  bignefs 
ot  a  whitepea,and  give  themthree  orfourof  thefe,  feve- 
ral  times  a  day  ;  this  ought  to  be  made  frefh  every  day; 
for  if  it  be  four  it  will  prefently  fpoil  their  ftomachs, 
caufing  them  to  caft  up  their  meat ;  which  if  they  do,  it 
is  ten  to  one  if  they  live. 

Thefe  young  birds  muR  be  carefully  kept  warm  till 
they  can  feed  themfelves,  for  they  are  very  tender,  yet 
may  be  brougiit  up  to  any  thing. 

In  feeding,  be  fure  to  make  your  bird  clean  his  bill 
and  mouth,  it  any  of  tiie  meat  falls  Uj.on  hisleathers  take 
it  offer  elfe  they  will  not  thrive. 

Such  as  eat  hemp-feed,  to  purge  them,  fliould  have 
the  feeds  of  melons,  fuccory,  and  mercury ;  or 
elfe  let  them  have  lettuce  and  plantane  for  that 
purpofe, 

When  there  is  no  need  of  purging,  give  them  two  or 
three  times  a  week  a  little  fugar  or  loam  in  their  meat, 
<r  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage  ;  for  all  feeds  have  an  oili- 
ne.'s,  fo  that  if  they  have  not  fomething  to  dry  it 
up,  in  length  of  time  it  fouls  their  (tomachs  and 
pu's  themintoa  t^ux,  which  IS  of  very  dangerous  con- 
i'c(;ucnce. 

GONORRHOEA,  mattering,  and  hall  of  the 
Penis,  i:v  HoRsrs.  A  ftallion  weakened  by  too 
much  covering,  will  fometimes  have  a  thin  white  dif- 
charge.  Bathe  the  tefticlcs  with  the  reftringent  em- 
brocation at  night,  and  wjfli  them  in  the  morning  with 
cold  water,  rubbing  tlum  dry  with  a  cloih.  Or, 
jide  him  up  to  the  belly  in  water  eveiy  morning  the  (irll 
thing. 

A  flre>!glhfiihig  Ball.  Balfam  of  Capivi,  olibanum, 
and  niadic  powdered,  each  two  drachms,  bole  ammo- 
niac, h.ilf  an  ounce  ;  ball  with  honey  and  liquorice 
powder,  and  give  it  night  and  morning  ;  afterwards 
once  a  day,  as  long  as  wanted.  Should  there  be  a  foul 
i(i:orous  difcharge  from  chafing  or  ulceration,  exter- 
nally or  internally,  firtl  wafh  well  with  foap  and  water 
warin,  wiiich  it  may  be  alfo  ulclul  to  injett.  Apply 
the  foilowii'.g,  milk  warm,  to  any  excoriation  or  fore, 
with  a  foft  rag  or  fpongc  ;  lime-water,  one  quart ;  lu- 
gar  of  lead,  half  an  ounce.     Mix.  In  cafe  of  fungous 


flefh,  half  an  ounce  of  vitriol  may  be  added.  Or,  lini- 
ment  of  turpentine,  and  honey  of  rofes.  For  an  injec- 
tion, take  balfam  ot  capivi,  half  an  ounce,  with  the  yolk 
ot  an  egg,  add  lime  water,  half  a  pint ;  honey  of  rofes, 
two  ounces.  The  yard  being  much  inflamed  and 
fwclled,  foment  as  often  as  neceffary,  with  leaves  of 
mallows  and  mariTimallows,  chamomile  fiowers,  melilot, 
and  fumitory,  each  three  handfuls  ;  rofemary,  wild 
thyme,  fouthern-vvood,  and  elde;  flovrers,  each  two 
handfuls  ;  juniper  and  laurel-berries  bruited,  each  four 
ounces.  Boil  in  eight  quarts  of  water  to  fix.  Strain 
and  foment  with  two  flannels,  by  turns,  as  warm  as 
convenient,  m.orning  and  evening.  A  pint  of  Britilh 
brandy  maybe  added.  While  uilng,  keep  it  warm  over 
a  chatingdifli.  The  remaining  liquor  may  be  put  again 
on  the  herbs,  for  next  day's  oecafion. 

A  fetrdnal  gleet  in  horfes,  from  plethora  and  want  of 
exercife,  is  remedied  by  venefeclion,  mild  purgatives, 
alterants,  and  regular  attention  to  cleanlmefs  ;  but  par- 
tially in  Ibme  conflitutions,  where  the  leminal  fecretion 
is  very  copious  :  this  joined  to  the  other  inconvenience 
of  llallions  being  more  liable  to  greafe  and  foulnefsthan 
geldings,  lias  often  made  me  wonder  that  fo  many  of  the 
former  fliould  be  kept  in  the  London  brewery.  That 
they  are  more  capable  of  labour,  at  leaff  that  geldings 
are  fully  adequate  to  every  purpofe  required.  It  is  a 
great  folly  in  the  breeders  to  keep  fo  many  ill-fhnped 
horfes  lloned.  F'aft  walkers  are  now  the  great  object  of 
requeft  tor  the  London  drays,  and  thebeft  cattle  noticed  of 
late  are  geldings. 

In  a  tailing  of  the  yard  from  debility,  and  relaxation 
of  the  mufcles,  anoint  with  wine,  one  pint,  and  Gou- 
LAKD  as  before  (fee  fundament)  or  oil  of  rofes  and 
brandy  ;  or  foment  if  much  tention,  fufpending  the  pe- 
nis, with  a  hole  left  for  the  urine  to  pats.  Injedl  the 
firft  mixture.  It  has  been  adviled  to  make  fuperficial 
punffures  about  the  yard  with  a  fharp  needle,  and  then 
to  wafli  with  diflilled  vinegar.  The  member  being  re- 
turned, bolfler  it  up  fecurely,  and  charge  with  t)ole, 
whites  of  eggs,  flour,  dragon's-blood,  turpentine,  and 
dil^illed  vinegar.  Dit'charge  a  pail  or  two  of  cold 
water,  from  the  pump  or  well,  upon  the  horfe's  loins 
every  morning  early,  rubbing  dry  ;  bathe  the  loins  once 
or  twice  a  day  with  the  reftringent  embrocation,  to  which 
may  be  added  oil  of  origanum.  Cordial  balls  witji  a  few 
grains  of  opium. 

CiORGli  (in  Falconry)  that  part  of  a  hawk  which 
firit  receives  the  meat,  and  is  called  the  craw  or  crop  in 
other  fowls. 

GOKGKD,  /.  e.  fwclled  ;  tliis  horfe's  pattern  joint 
is  gorged,  and  the  other  has  his  legs  gorged  ;  you  muff 
walk  him  out  to  difgorge  them,  or  take  down  the  fwel- 
ling. 

GOSFIAWK,      1    (y.;/.  grofs.hawk)a  largchawk  of 

(jOS^H.AWK.  J  which  there  arc  feveral  forts,  dif- 
fering in  goodncis,  force  and  hardncfs,  according  to  the 
diverlity  of  their  choice  in  cawkin;:;  at  which  time, 
when  hawks  begin  to  fail  to  liking,  all  birds  of  prey 
do  affemble  thcriifelves  with  the  golhawk  and  fli  ck  to- 
gether. 

GOUKDY-LEGS.  A  diftomycr  in  horfes,  caufcd  by 
pains  and  other  flelhy  fores. 
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Tlie  way  to  cure  them,  is  firll  to  fliavc  away  the  hair 
upon  and  about  the  lore  place,  as  clofc  as' may  be,  and 
then  to  anoirit  it  with  liiil'ced  oil  and  aqua  vitx,  Ihaken 
together  till  they  aie  pcrfetlly  mixt  ;  and  renew  the 
mixing  «it  it  as  often  as  you  liavc  occafion  to  ufc  it,  be-  i 
caule  they  will  feparate  by  ilaiuliiig,  without  beinjrj 
ftiaken  ;  anoint  the  lore  jilace  with  tiiis  every  da\-  till  the 
loic  be  made  nlio'.c.  ' 

GR.WLINCj.    1    In  angling  for  this  fidi,  your  hook 

CJRAILING.  J  inuft  be  armed  upon  the  flianks 
with  a  very  narrow  plate  of  lead,  which  Ihould  be  (len- 
derefl  at  the  bent  of  the  hook,  tiiat  the  bait  (which  is  to 
be  a  large  grafshoppcr,  the  uppcrmolf  wing  ol  which 
mufl  be  pulled  ofFJ  may  come  over  it  the  more  cafily  : 
at  the  print  let  there  be  a  cad-bait  in  continual  mo- 
tion. 

The  jag-tail,  which  i?  a  wmm  of  a  pale  flcflr-colour 
with  a  yellow  tag  on  its  tail,  is  an  excellent  bait  for  the 
grayling  in  March  and  .■ipril. 

Tl»c  haunts  of  the  grayling  are  fo  nearly  the  famewitli 
thole  of  tl.e  trout,  that  in  Hlhing  lor  cither  you  may,  in 
many  rivers,  etch  both. 

They  fpawn  about  the  beginning  of  Jpril,  when  they 
lie  ir.oitly  in  (haip  llrcanis. 

Baits  for  the  grayling  are  chiefly  the  fame  as  thofe  for 
the  (rout,  except  the  minnow,  \vhich  he  will  not  take  To 
freely.  He  will  alfo  take  gentles  very  eagerly.  VVlien 
you  tilh  for  him  with  a  fly,  vou  can  hardly  ufc  one  too 
fmall. 

The  grayling  is  much  more  apt  to  riie  than  defcend  ; 
therefore,  when  you  angle  tor  him  alone,  and  not 
for  the  trout,  rather  ufe  a  float,  with  the  bait  from 
lix  to  nine  inches  irom  the  bottom,  than  the  running- 
line. 

The  grayling  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  many  rivers 
in  ihe  north,  particularly  the  Htimb  r,  and  in  tlie  ff]e, 
which  runs  through  H^rcfordpiire  and  Monmouthjhire  into 
the  Si-u'm  . 

CjRAl'ES.  A  word  fometimcs  uled  to  fignify  the  ar- 
rf  fts,  or  many  tumours  that  happen  in  a  horfc's  legs.  See 

A.RRESTS. 

To  GRAPPLE.  A  horfeis  laid  to  grapple,  either  in 
one  or  both  legs ;  the  expreflion  being  peculiar  to  the 
hinder  legs. 

He  grapples  both  legs  wher.  he  lifts  them  both  at  once, 
and  raifes  them  wiih  precipitation,  as  if  he  were  cur- 
vetting. 

He  grapples  one  leg  when  he  raifes  it  precipitately 
higher  than  the  other,  without  bending  the  ham.  Hence 
they  lay, 

Your  horfe  harps  or  grapples,  fo  that  he  muft  have  the 
firing  halt  in  his  hough.    ■ 

GK.ASS.  To  put  a  horfe  to  grafs,  to  turn  him  out  :o 
grdls,  to  recover  him. 

To  take  a  horfe  from  grafs  to  keep  hirn  at  dry  meat. 

Sle  DrY(7WGrEKN  MtAT. 

GRAVELLING.  A  misfortune  that  happens  to  a 
horfe  by  travelling,  by  little  gravel  rtoncs  (letting be  ween 
the  ho.^d  and  the  (hoc,  which  fettles  at  the  cjuick,  and  there 
iellers  and  hcts. 

1  he  way  to  cure  it,  is  to  take  off  the  flioc,  and  then 
to  draw  the  place  with  a  drawing  iron  till  you  come  to 


the  quick;  pick  out  ail  the  gravel,  and  fiiiicc7,c  out  the 
mattei  and  blood  found  therein,  and  alierwards  walh  it 
clean  with  copperas  water,  then  pour  upon  it  flieep'.s  tal- 
low  and  bay  fait  melted  together,  Icalding  hot,  (top  up 
the  hole  with  hards,  and  (ct  the  (hoe  on  again,  and  at  two 
Ol  three  times  dreflin;;  it  will  be  whole  ;  but  do  not  travel 
or  work  him  betorc  he  is  quite  well,  or  let  his  foot  tome 
to  any  wet. 

GRAY-HOUND.  )    A  huming  dog  that  dcfcrves 

GRE-HOUND.      K  the  firll  place,  by  leafonof  his 

(JRI'.Y-HOUND.j  fwitinefs,  lliength  and  iagacity 
in  purfuinghis  game  ;  lor  fuch  is  the  nature  of  this  dog, 
that  he  is  ipeedy  and  quick  of  foot  to  follow,  fierce  and 
(^rong  to  overcome,  yet  filent,  coining  upon  his  prey 
unawares. 

The  beft  of  them  has  along  body,  ftrongand  pretty 
la-^e  ;  a  neat  (harp  l-.end,  fparkling  eyes,  a  long  mouth 
and  fliarp  teeth  ;  little  ears  with  tiiiii  grillles,  a  Itraight 
broad  and  llrong  breall,  his  fore  legs  (hai^ht  and  lliort, 
his  hind  legs  long  and  llraiglit,  broad  (houlders,  round 
ribs,  fiefliy  buttocks,  but  not  fat,  a  long  tail,  and 
Itrong,  and  lull  of  liuews. 

Of  this  kind,  thofe  are  always  fittell  to  be  chofen 
among  the  whelps  that  weigh  lightqff,  for  they  will  be 
fooner  at  the  game,  and  fo  hang  upon  it.  hindering  its 
fwiltnefs,  till  the  heavier  and  ftrong  hounds  come  to 
ofTer  their  afTiltance;  and  therefore,  befides  what  has 
been  already  faid. 

It  is  requifite  for  a  greyhound  to  have  large  fides, 
and  a  broad  midriff,  fo  that  he  may  take  his  breath  in 
and  out  more  eafily  :  h;s  belly  (hould  be  alfo  fmall, 
(which  otherwifc  would  obRrutt  the  fwiltnefs  of  his 
courfe)  his  legs  long,  and  his  hairs  thin  and  foft :  the 
hunttman  is  to  lead  thefe  hounds  on  his  left  hand,  if 
he  be  on  toot,  and  on  the  right  if  he  be  on  horfeback. 

The  befl  time  to  try  and  train  them  to  tlieir  game, 
is  at  twelve  months  old,  though  fome  begin  (ooner 
with  them  ;  with  the  males  at  ten  months,  and  the 
females  at  eight  months  old,  which  lafl  are  generally 
more  fwifi  than  the  dogs  ;  they  muff  alfo  be  kept  in  a 
flip  while  abroad,  till  they  can  fee  their  courfe  :  nei- 
ther fliould  you  run  a  young  dog  till  the  game  has  been 
on  loot  a  coiifiderable  time,  left  being  over  greedy  of 
the  prey  he  llrains  his  limbs  too  much. 

'1  he  greyhounds  aie  nioft  in  requeft  with  the  Gcr- 
mo'tt,  who  give  them  the  name  ol  xvlndjP'A,  alluding  to 
their  fvuitnefs ;  but  the  /•VfwfA  make  niofl  account  of 
thole  that  are  bred  in  the  mountains  of  Diutwtia,  or 
in  any  other  mountains,  efpecially  of  Tuiky,  for  fuch 
have  hard  ieet,  long  ears,  and  a  brillly  or  bulhj-  tail. 

As  to  (lie  breeding  of  greyhounvls,  in  this  you  mufl 
have  refped  to  the  countr\-,  which  fliould  be  cham- 
pagne,  plain,  or  high  downs. 

The  bell  vallies  are  vmU-  where  there  are  no  coverts  ; 
fo  that  a  hare  may  Itaud  toith,  and  endure  a  courfe  of 
two  or  three  miles. 

Take  notice  as  to  the  breeding  of  grevl.ounds,  that 
the  bed  dog  upon  an  indifferent  bitch,  will  not  get  fo 
got)il  a  whelp  as  an  indifferent  dog  upon  the  bcit  bitch. 

Obfervc  in  general  as  to  breeding;  that  the  dogs  and 
bitches,  as  near  as  you  can,  be  ot  an  equal  age,  not 
exceeding  four  years  old  j  however,  to  breed  with  a. 
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young  Jog  and  an  old  bitch,  may  be  the  ineanp  of  pro- 
ducing excellent  whelps,  the  goodncfs  of  which  you 
may  know  by  ihcir  Oiapcs. 

In  the  breeding  of  greyhounds  in  the  firft  place,  the 
dieting  of  greyhounds  confifis  in  thefe  four  things, 
food,  exercil'e,  airing,  and  kennelling. 

The  food  of  a  greyhound  is  two- fold;  in  general, 
the  maintaining  of  a  dog  in  "^ood  bodily  condition; 
and  in  particular,  when  a  dog  is  dieted  for  a  wager,  or 
it  may  be  tor  fome  diliemper  lie  is  troubled  with. 

The  general  food  of  a  greyhound  ought  to  be  chip- 
pings,  crufls  of  bread,  loft  bones  and  grilUes;  the 
chippings  fcalded  in  beef,  mutton,  veal,  or  venifon 
broth:  and  when  it  is  indifferent  cool,  then  make 
your  bread  only  float  in  good  milk,  and  give  it  your 
greyhounds  morning  and  evening,  and  this  will  keep 
them  in  a  girod  ftate  of  body. 

But  if  your  dog  be  poor,  fickly  and  weak,  then 
take  flieeps  heads,  wool  and  all,  clean  wallied,  and 
having  broke  them  to  pieces,  put  them  into  a  pot; 
and  when  it  boils,  fcum  the  pot,  and  put  a  quantity  ot 
oatmeal  into  it,  and  fiich  herbs  as  pottage  is  ufually 
made  with  ;  boil  thefe  till  the  flelh  is  very  tender,  and 
feed  your  dog  ^s'uh  this  morning  and  evening,  and  it 
will  recover  him. 

If  you  defign  your  greyhound  tor  a  wager,  then 
give  him  his  diet  bread  as  follows  :  take  half  a  peck  of 
good  wheat,  and  half  a  ptck  of  the  fineft,  drielf  oat- 
meal, grind  them  together,  boult  the  meal,  and  hav- 
ing fcatteted  in  it  an  indilfercnt  quantity  of  liquorice 
and  annifeeds,  well  beaten  together,  knead  it  up  with 
the  whites  of  eggs  and  bake  it  in  fmall  loaves,  indil- 
ferent  hard,  then  foak  it  in  beet  or  other  broths;  and 
having  walked  him  and  aired  him  half  an  hour  after 
fun-rife  in  the  morning,  and  halt  an  hour  bctore  iun- 
fctting,  give  him  fome  of  it  to  ear. 

He  ought  to  be  courfed  three  times  a  week,  reward- 
ing him  with  blood,  which  will  animate  and  encou- 
rage him  to  profecute  his  game  ;  but  forget  not  to  give 
the  hare  all  the  jult  and  lawful  advantage,  fo  that  ihe 
may  Hand  long  before  the  greyhound,  that  thereby 
he  mav  Ihew  his  utmoft  Ifrength  and  Ikill  before  he 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  labour. 

If  he  kill,  do  not  fuffer  him  to  break  the  hare,  but 
take  her  trom  him,  and  clean  his  chaps  from  the  wool 
of  the  hare,  give  him  the  liver  and  the  lights,  and 
then  take  him  up  in  j'our  leaili,  lead  him  home,  and 
walh  his  feet  with  fome  butter  and  beer,  and  put  him 
into  the  kennel,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  feed  him. 

Upon  the  courfing  days,  give  your  hound  a  toad  and 
butter,  or  oil,  in  the  morning,  and  no'hing  elle,  and 
then  kennel  him  till  he  goes  to  the  courfe. 

The  kennelling  grc)  hounds  after  this  manner  breeds 
in  them  luil.  Ipirit,  and  nimblencls;  it  alio  prevents 
feveral  dangerous  cafualties,  and  keeps  the  pores  cloie, 
fo  as  not  to  fpciid  till  time  ot  necelTity  ,  thcreiore 
fuffer  not  >our  hound  to  go  out  of  the  kennel,  but  at 
the  hours  of  lecdiiig,  walking,  courfing,  or  other  ne 
celfixry  bufincls. 

(jREASE  [witii  HimtcrsJ  the  fat  of  a  boar  or 
hare  ;  but  the  former  l^as  eiimnionly  the  word  bevy 
added  to  it,  and  is  termed  bevy  greale. 


GREASE  MOLTEN.  A  diftemper  In  a  horfe, 
when  his  fat  is  nicked  by  over  hard  riding  or  labour, 
and  may  be  known  by  his  panting  at  the  brcafl  and 
girting  place,  and  heaving  at  the  flank,  which  will  be 
vifible  to  be.  feeii  the  iiiglit  you  bring  him  in,  and  the 
next  morning. 

GREASE.  The  greafe  in  horfes,  is  an  extravafa- 
lion,  or  bnrfling  from  the  vefiels,  and  afterward, 
through  the  fKin,  oi Jcrum,  or  fimple  humour,  in  the 
legs  and  heels,  trom  the  want  either  of  esereife,  or 
the  recumbent  potlure,  to  promote  the  circulaiion  of 
the  fluids  in  thole  depending  parts,  "  as  (according  to 
veterinarians,  wli ofe  opinion  is  here  fantlloned  by 
Dr.  Darwin]  the  column  of  blood  preiTing  on  the 
origins  of  tlie  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  when 
the  body  is  erect,  oppofes  the  afcent  of  the  blood  in 
them  ;  they  are  more  frequently  liable  to  become  en- 
larged, and  to  produce  varixes,  or  vibices,  or,  laftlv, 
ulcers  about  the  legs,  than  on  the  .upper  parts  of  the 
body."  That  fuch  is  the  caufe,  appears  from  the 
well  known  circuniftance  ot  the  horl'e  being  free 
from  greafe  abroad,  where  he  conltantly  walks  about 
to  oiilain  his  food,  or  ftretches  himfelf  upon  tlie 
ground  at  his  eafe.  If  the  horfe  be  full  of  flelh,  the 
cure  is  to  be  begun  by  evacuation,  fuch  as  bleeding, 
purging,  i^c.  and  keeping  his  heels  as  clean  as  pof- 
liblc,  by  wafhing  them  witlt  warm  water  and  foap  ; 
lor  notjiing  promotes  the  grcale  more  than  negligence 
and  nallinefs.  In  general  turning  out  in  the  day-time, 
moderate  exercife,  a  large  an  1  convenient  flail,  with 
good  drelTing,  are  the  beft  remedies  ;  but  if  the  greafe 
be  got  to  a  great  heiglit,  and  there  is  a  naufeous  dif- 
charge,  after  cutting  off  the  hair,  and  wafhing  the 
heels  with  foap  and  water,  bathe  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing wound  water,  pretty  warm,  twice  or  thrice  tor 
three  days.  Take  roch  allum,  and  white  vitriol,  of 
each  two  ounces;  powder  them  together  and  bum 
them  in  a  clean  fire  fhovel,  till  they  become  a  white 
calx  ;  then  take  powdered  camphire,  one  ounce,  bole 
armoniac,  in  powder,  two  ounces;  river  or  rain  water 
two  quarts.  Make  the  water  hot,  and  ifir  the  other 
tilings  into  it.  When  you  ufe  it,  it  ftiould  be  Ihaken 
up,  and  a  little  of  it  warmed  in  a  pot,  and  the  fores 
walked  with  a  piece  of  fponge  or  rag.     Or, 

Take  of  lime-water  a  pint,  of  rock-allum  and  white 
vitriol,  each  an  ounce. 

Some  ule  a  laced  Ifocking,  wliich  may  be  made  of 
flrong  canvas  that  will  iiot  ftretch  ;  this  (locking  fhould 
be  nicely  fitted  to  the  leg,  and  kept  on  moderately 
tight,  by  which  means  the  enfeebled  velfels  will  be 
fupporied  until  they  recover  their  tone. 

Sometimes  there  will  be  cracks  in  the  fl<in  about 
the  palterns :  thefe  cracks  are  fore,  and  difcharge  a 
thin  humour,  which  lodges  fand  and  dirt;  and  foinc- 
tinics  thefe  cracks  form  thcmfelves  into  fcabs ;  when 
thefe  are  ohfervcd,  clip  the  hair  tliere  as  fhort  as  pof- 
hble,  fpread  a  thin  pledget  of  tow,  with  the  digellive 
ciinimcuf,  and  appl\-  it  to  thcic  cracks  and  fcabs;  over 
this  [iledget  lay  a  poultice  of  bran,  Icalded,  and  rc- 
iiew  the  pledget  every  morning,  and  the  poultice  cvciv 
four  or  five  hours  ;  continue  thcic  until  the  Iweilin.: 
abates,    and   the   cracks,    lie.  arc   difpofeJ   to   Ileal  : 

then, 
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then,  inflead  of  the  ointment  and  poultice,  wafh  the 
part  every  day  with  the  above  repellent  waih,  and  keep 
on  a  tight  flocking  until  the  llrength  oT  the  part  is  con- 
firmed.     Sf,  SCiiWERIN'G. 

But  it'  thcfc  Uiould  (dil,  let  the  part  be  bathed  with  old 
verjuice  twice  a  day,  and  a  proper  bandage  applied. 
This  will  inlallibh'  anfwer  it  the  complaint  proceeds 
from  a  relaxation  oi  the  veifels.  ft'  the  horfe  be  lull  of 
flelh,  the  cure  mud  be  begun  by  bleeding,  rowels,  and 
repeated  purging;  ahcr  which,  the  following  balls 
fliould  be  given,  to  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  a  day 
for  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  either  mixed  up  with  honey, 
or  in  his  (ecds  :  fake  of  yellow  rofin  tour  ounces,  fait 
of  tartar  and  ialt  of  prunel,  of  each  two  ounces';  ot  Cal- 
tile  foap  lialf  a  pound;  and  of  oil  of  juniper  half  an 
ounfe  ;  fnake  the  whole  into  balls  of  two  ounces  each, 
and  give  one  ot  them  every  morning. 

Thel'e  bads  will  cany  olrthe  offending  humonrs,  and 
free  the  blood  from  us  noxious  qualities  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  the  crcuture  takes  thefe  internal  medicines, 
external  applications  inurt  not  by  any  means  be  omitted. 
The  leg';  mould  be  bathed  and  fomented  in  order  to 
breathe  out  the  ftagnant  juices,  or  render  them  fo  thin, 
that  they  may  be  able  again  to  circulate  with  the  com- 
,mon  GUI  rent.  The  dileuiient  fomentation,  mentioned 
in  the  Articles  of  tumours,  &c.  will  anlwer  the  inten- 
tion^^efpecially  if  a  handful  of  wood-afhes  be  previoufly 
boiled  in  the  water  and  applied  twice  a-day.  After  the 
parts  have  been  well  fomented,  let  the  following  poul- 
tice be  applied  ;  and  thi.s  method  purfued  till  the  Iwel- 
lings  are  lubfided  :  Take  of  honey  one  pound,  of  tur- 
pentine h\  ounces,  incorporate  thele  well  together  with 
a  fpoon  ;  and  of  the  meal  of  fen u  greek  and  linfeed,  of 
each  four  ounces  ;  and  boil  the  whole  in  three  quarts  of 
red  wine  lees,  to  the  conlilTence  of  a  poultice.  Take 
the  veiiel  from  the  fire,  and  add  two  ounces  of  cam- 
phire  in  powder;  fpread  it  on  thick  cloths,  and  ap- 
ply it  warm  to  the  legs,  fecuring  it  on  with  a  ftrong 
roller. 

When  the  fwelling  is  fubfidcd,  the  fores  fhould  be 
drelfed  witti  thefollowingointment :  Take  olhoney  four 
ounces;  of  white  lead  powdered,  two  ounces;  and  ot  ver- 
digris in  fine  powder,  one  ounce  ;  mi^f  the  whole  into  an 
omtment.  ' 

But  if  the  fores  are  very  foul,  drefs  them  with  two 
parts  ot  tl'.e  wound  ointment  and  one  of  regyptiacum, 
and  apply  the  following  poultice  :  Take  of  black  loai,- 
one  puund  ;  of  honey  half  a  pound,  ot  burnt  alum  tour 
cnince"!,  of  verdigris,  po.vdered,  two  ounces,  and  of 
whcat-ilour  a  lutiicient  quantity  to  make  the  whole  of  a 
proper  confidence. 

Spread  the  above  on  a  thick  cloth,  and  laden  it  on  with 
a  roller. 

This  dil'order  is  always  attended  with  fever,  heat,  re!l- 
leffnels,  dartling.  and  trembling,  inward  ficknefs,  artd 
Ibortneis  of  breath. 

Hib  du.ig  is  extremely  gieafy,  and  he  vvili  often  fall 
into  afcowering  ;  his  blood,  «  hen  cold,  will  be  covered 
with  a  thick  fkiri  of  fat,  of  a  wiuic  or  yellow  colour, 
genenlly  the  latter  ;  the  congealed  part  oi  the  fediment 
appears  like  a  mixture  of  fize  and  greale,  (o  extremely 
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flippery  that  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  fingers,  and  the 
fmall  portion  of  f'erum  flippery  and  clammy.  the 
creature  foon  lofes  his  flcfh  and  fat,  the  latter  of  which 
is  probably  didolved  into  blood  :  and  thofe  that  have 
ftrcngth  fiitficicnt  to  (iillain  the  firft  fhock,  commonly 
Urow  hide-bound  for  a  time,  and  their  legs  fwell  great- 
ly, in  which  Hate  they  continue  till  ilie  blood  and  juices 
are  reitified  ;  and  if  this  be  not  done  cfFcduall)-,  the 
farcy  or  lome  olidinate  furfeit  i^  generally  the  confc- 
quence,  and  cannot  be  removed  but  with  the  greatcil 
(litficulty. 

Hnrl'es  living  upon  grains,  and  other  wadiy  and  un- 
fubftaniial  food,  are  very  liable  to  greale  ;  the  fooliih 
culiom  ot  clipping,  or  pulling  the  heels  entirely  naked 
to  the  Ikin  in  cold  wintiy  weather,  as  we  often  lee  poor 
poft-horfcs  lerved,  alio  lubjeits  them  to  chilblains  and 
chap.s  v\  hich  foon  become  grcafy.  It  may  endanger  a  re- 
la])i'e,  to  fiifTer  horfes  reco\xring  from  the  dilorder  to  go 
abroad  w  itii  the  cracks  cxpofcd  to  the  air  ;  a  Burgundy 
pitch  plaidcr  is  ufelul. 

Mtlhodof  Cure. 

The  firft  proceeding  is  to  bleed  pretty  plentiltilly,  and 
repeat  the  operation  two  or  three  days  fuccefhxcly,  but 
to  take  care  after  the  firfl  bleeding  to  take  a  fmall 
quantity  at  a  time,  as  otherwife  the  creature  would  be 
rendered  too  weak  to  fu:port  himfelf,  and  his  blood  too 
poor  to  be  eafily  recruited.  As  foon  as  he  has  been  bled 
the  fiid  time,  let  two  or  three  rowels  be  made,  and  the 
emollient  clyfters  prefcribcd  in  the  Article  of  Fevers,  be 
daily  thrown  up  to  mitigate  the  fever,  and  ckanfe  the 
inteftines  from  grcafy  matter.  Plenty  of  waicr-gruel 
(hould  at  the  fame  time  be  given  him,  and  fometimes 
warm  water,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  nitre  diliolved  in 
it.  The  latter  will  be  of  great  fervice,  as  it  will  pre- 
vent the  blood  from  running  into  grunious  concreiions, 
that  prove  the  fource  of  innumerable  diforders,  if  not 
caufe  a  total  Itagnation,  and  confcquently  the  death  of  the 
animal. 

In  this  manner  the  horfe  muft  be  treated  till  the  fever 
is  wholly  gone,  and  he  has  recovered  his  appetite,  when 
it  will  be  nccelTarv  to  give  him  live  or  fix  alternative 
purges  at  a  week's  difiance  tiomcach  other,  which  will 
make  him  ffaleand  pcrA-iie  plentifully,  and  at  the  fame 
time  bring  dovvn  the  fwellings  of  his  lOgs.  The  follow- 
ing are  wcil  calculated  lor  this  purpofc  :  Take  ot  fuc- 
co'trine  aloes,  fix  drachms;  of  gum-guaiacum,  in  pow- 
der, half  an  ounce;  and  of  diapeute,  fix  dricliins;- 
rrtake  the  whole  into  a  ball  with  a  ipoonful  of  oil  of  ann' 
bcr,  and  a  fuificicnt  quantify  of  fvrup  ot  buckthorn. 
Or, 

Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  an  ounce  (or  ten  draclmisj ; 
fait  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce  ;  gind;er,  one  drachm  ;  trea- 
cle, enough  to  make  a  ball  ;  if  it  be  necefiary  to 
quicken  this  dofe,  add  to  it  two  drachms  of  jalap  pow- 
der. 

Repeat  this  purging  ball  every  eight,  or  at  the  niotl 
every  ten  days,  and  on  the  days  tree  trom  purging,  give 
one  of  the  following  every  inorning. 
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Diuretic  Balls. 

Take  of  Venice-foap,  and  yellow  rofin,  each  half  a 
pound  ;  fait  of  tartar  and  nitre,  each  two  ounces  ;  oil 
of  juniper,  half  an  ounce;  beat  them  into  a  pafle,  and 
give  two  ounces,  or  more,  every  morning,  making  it  firft 
into  a  ball. 

Inttead  of  thefe  bails,  two  ounces  of  nitre  maybe 
given  every  day,  allowing  plenty  of  water  wuh  it  ; 
where  it  agrees  with  the  ftonwch  it  anfwers  very  well, 
but  as  the  blood  in  this  difoider  is  poor  and  cold,  and 
the  whole  habit  of  body  needs  every  alTillance  that  can 
contribute  to  its  recovery,  the  above  balls  are  the  mofl 
advifeable,  and  would  be  much  improved  as  ftrengthen- 
ers,  if  to  each  dofe  you  added  half  an  ounce  of  the  filings 
of  iron,  or  ruffed  iron  in  powder. 

If  the  legs  are  extremely  full,  foment  them  twice  a- 
day  with  a  fomentation  made  with  bay-berries,  worm- 
wood, and  chamomile-flowers ;  an  ounce,  or  a  little 
more  of  each  may  be  allowed  for  a  gallon  of  water, 
to  be  boiled  together  for  a  few  minutes  ;  and  if  the  fores 
be  very  foul,  drefs  them  %vith  the  cleanfing  ointment, 
fpread  on  pledgets  of  fine  tow,  large  enough  to  cover 
Liiem. 

Cleanfing  Ointment. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  the  digeftivc  ointment,  melt  it 
gently  over  a  fire  ;  when  melted  remove  it,  and  as  it 
cools,  carefully  Ifir  into  it  an  ounce  of  verdigris,  finely 
powdered  ;  continue  to  flir  it  until  the  ointment  becomes 
It  iff". 

Over  the  pledgets  that  cover  the  fores  apply  the 
following  poultice  as  often  as  you  ufc  the  fomenta- 
tion. 

Difcutiint  Poultice. 

Scald  a  fufficient  quantity  of  bran,  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  the  fomentation  jufl  now  prefcribed  ;  add  to 
it  a  frnall  quantity  of  oil  to  prevent  it  from  drying 
and  Ricking,  and  Ipnnkle  upon  the  lace  of  each  poul- 
tice when  applied,  a  quarter  ot  an  ounce  of  cam- 
phire. 

Whatever  medicines  or  methods  are  ufed,  a  good 
nourifhing  diet  Ihould  be  allowed  ;  and,  it  pothble,  the 
horfe  mull  be  put  to  grafs  where  he  can  Ihclter  himfelt 
in  a  ftable  or  a  filed,  at  plealurc:  the  want  of  this  lall 
will  greatly  prevent  the  effect  of  the  beit  medicines,  and 
with  it  medicines  will  rarely  be  wanted.  11  he  cannot 
be  aimed  out  day  and  night,  nor  even  in  the  day-tiinc, 
he  nuift  have  a  rooinv  rtall,  where  he  can  move  about, 
lay  down,  and  ftietch  himielf  at  lull  length  ;  it  would  be 
heft  if  he  had  the  whole  (fable  to  walk  in,  for  then  he 
would  be  niort  apt  to  lay  down  often  ;  a  circumllance 
that  conduces  very  nmth  to  advaniagc,  for  conllant 
ffanding  m  a  Hall  is  what  Irequcntly  caules,  and  by  con- 
fequence  mull  continue  the  difeale. 

By  purfuing  this  meihoa  the  horfe  will  fpon  be  able 
to  do  his  bufincls  :  for  this  puige  will  increale  his  fltlh, 
and  mend  his  appetite  ;  pailiciilars  ot  the  gicatcll  con- 


fequencc  in  the  cure,  and  which  cannot  be  obtained  by 
giving  a  horfe  the  common  purges  ot  aloes  ;  the  method 
purlued  by  molt  tamers  in  tlie  cure  of  the  molten 
greafe. 

GREAT-HARK  (with  Hunters)  a  hare  in  the  third 
year  of  her  age. 

GKEEN-rlNCH,  is  a  bird  of  a  very  mean  fong. 

They  are  plentiful  in  every  county,  and  breed  the 
fiUieft  of  an)',  commonly  making  their  ncfts  by  the 
highway- fide,  where  every  body  that  finds  them  delfroys 
them  at  firfl,  till  the  hedges  are  pretty  well  covered 
with  green  leaves  ;  but  they  ukially  lit  very  early  in  the 
fpring,  before  the  hedges  have  leaves  upon  them,  and 
build  with  green  mofs  that  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hedges,  quilting  their  nelfs  very  forrily  on  die  infides  ; 
nay,  they  areotientimes  fo  flight  that  a  ftrong  wind  (hikes 
them  to  pieces,  and  drops  eitlier  the  young  ones  or  the 
eggs. 

However,  they  hatch  three  times  a  year,  and  the 
young  are  very  hardy  to  bring  up  :  they  may  be  fed 
with  white  bread  and  rape  feed  foaked,  and  are  very  apt 
to  take  the  whiflle,  rather  than  any  other  bird's  fong  ; 
but  they  will  never  kill  themfelves  with  finging  and 
whiftling. 

The  green-finch  is  feldom  fubjeft  to  any  difeafe,  but 
to  be  too  grofs,  thcie  being  none  ot  tlie  feed-birds  like 
him  for  growing  lb  excelTive  fat,  if  you  give  him 
hemp-feed,  for  then  he  is  good  for  nothing  bur 
the  fpit  ;  let  him  therefore  liave  none  but  rape- 
feed. 

GREEN -HUE  (in  the  Foreff  Law)  fignifies  every 
thing  that  grows  green  within  the  lorell  :  and  it  is  alfo 
called  Vert,  ivhici}  fee. 

GRICE.     A  young  wild  boar. 

GRIG.     A  fi(h,  the  fmalleft  kind  of  eel. 

GRIPES,  OR  Cholic  in  Horses.  This  has  been 
treated  of  under  the  Head  ot  Cholic  :  we  here  flial!  give 
Mr.  Lawrence's  treatment.  He  lays,  the  primary 
caufe  of  a  common  fit  of  the  gripes  in  a  horfe,  is  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  an  accumulation  of  indurated  excre- 
ment in  the  inteftines  ;  tor  independent  ot  the  folid  ob- 
flruftion  fo  occafioned,  tlie  ufual  proximate  caufes 
would  feldom  have  power  to  work  thofe  ferious  efTefts 
we  witnefs  ;  thus  in  a  liorfe,  the  colon  of  which  was  not 
previoully  infarftcd  and  plugged  up,  the  effedl  of  a  flight 
cold  thrown  upon  the  bowels,  or  the  devouring  afcw  new 
beans,  would  probably  pafs  off  with  a  very  moderate 
(trugglcfrom  nature. 

The  lymptoms  Icarce  need  dcfcription  ;  cold  dew  at 
the  ear-roots  and  flanks ;  frequent  pointing  to  the  feat 
of  complaint,  and  a  defire  to  lie  dov^n  and  roll :  fud- 
den  rifing  and  great  agitation  ;  the  greatncfs  of  the 
agitation,  or  ratlicr  jattitation,  no  convulfions  exift- 
iiig,  fcciiis  to  form  the  diagiiollic  in  all  cholicky  com- 
plaints. 

I  he  cure  requires  prompt  and  vigorous  meafurcs, 
and  plent)-  of  afiiftants  to  conduct  them.  Loofc  (table, 
or  out-houfe,  well  littered  down,  that  the  horfe  may 
have  room  to  roll  himlcIf,  without  injury.  Clothe  witli 
warm  dry  clothes.  Man  to  .ittend  the  head,  that  it  be 
not  beat  ngainrt  the  pavement  or  wall  ;  another  or  two 
to  rub  the  belly  well  at  every  quiet  interval ;   a  more 
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eff'c(f1ual  liclp  thnn  generally  imajrined,  to  difpcrfe  the 
wiiitl.  Bled,  il  polTiblc  in  the  ntck  veins,  not  only 
to  alccriain  tlic  quantiiy,  hut  bi"c<uile  luielv  it  cannot 
be  irrational  to  iuppolc  iuch  a  fiiblhince  as  blood,  im- 
proper to  be  taken  into  (be  llomach,  .under  the  cir- 
cuuiftances.  Wliilft  PK-dical  remedies  aie  preparing, 
walk  the  horfc  about  brilkly  in  hand,  one  iollowing 
with  a  whip:  or  keep  him  to  the  jog-trot,  but  drive 
him  r.ot  h>ft,  or  hariaCs  him,  on  any  pretence,  which 
has  ruptured  the  belly  ot  many  a  horic,  and  v\liich  at 
leaft  ot'icn  inflames  and  cxalper.ites  tl-.e  fymptoms. 
Back-rake  with  a  fniall  hand  well  oiled,  and  give  the 
conimi>n  gruel  clyAer.  with  halt  a  puit  of  u\\,  and  a 
large  hanulul  ot  I'alt :  inmiediatcly  poured  down  by 
the  mouth,  lialf  a  pnit  ot  Holland's  geneva,  rum  or 
brandy,  and  a  like  qudniity  of  iweet  oi\  mixed,  or  a 
little  diluted  with  thm  gruel,  if  thou!;ht  too  ftrong  ; 
keep  the  horle  on  his  legs,  and  exercile  him  lorthwiih. 
If  to  be  obtained  ioon,  and  demanded  bv  the  exii;ence, 
add  to  theclyilcr  four  to  fix  ounces  of  Glauber's  lalts. 
Or,  ot  tin.Sture  of  jalap,  or  of  ienna,  two  ounces. 
Or  beft  aloes  in  very  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce.  And 
to  the  drink,  three  or  four  ounces  fynip  ol  buckthorn. 
Or,  Elixir  Fi^prielalii,  or  Tmtlura  Jacra.  Cafior  oil 
may  be  ufed  inllead  of  olive.  A  notched  onion  may 
be  thruft  up  the  fundament :  or  an  onion  and  a  piece 
of  foap  the  fi/e  of  an  egg;,  beat  up  together  into  a  foft 
bolus,  wiih  a  pinch  or  two  ot  pepper  ;  ;dterwards  a 
clyfter  of  black  (bap,  one  ounce  to  a  pint  ol  warm 
water.  Should  fupprclFed  pcripiraiion  thrown  on  the 
bowels  b'.;  among  the  caufes,  the  warm  feeds  ginger, 
caftor,  and  camphor,  fhould  make  part  of  both  the 
drinks  and  clyllers.  For  a  large  cart-horfe,  where 
wind  is  not  the  predominant  fymptom,  and  no  appear- 
ance ot  cold,  the  following  drink:  Gin,  brandy,  or 
rum,  and  fweet  oil,  one  pint  each,  mix  with  the  fo- 
iution  of  fix  ounces  Glauber's  falts,  repeat  in  two  or 
three  hours,  warm  gruel  in  the  interim.  The  repeti- 
tion of  theic  mufl  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  prac- 
titioner; but  plent)'  of  warm  gruel  and  warm  water, 
rtiould  ever,  in  thefe  cafes,  be  at  immediate  call,  as 
fomctimes  the  throwing  in  two  or  three  gallons  of  thefe 
at  both  ends,  and  at  proper  intervals,  will  do  the  need- 
tul  with  little  or  no  alfillance  from  the  apothecary. 
Bracken  cautions  againll  the  common  pradtice  of 
farriers,  who  give  large  quantities  of  Venice  treacle, 
mithridate  or  diafcordmm,  both  by  way  of  drink  and 
clyfler,  upon  loaded  inteltincs  ;  thereby  locking  up  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe  Hill  more  lecurely  :  he  compares 
it  to  firing  a  pi.^ol  into  the  horfe's  fundament,  by  way 
of  clearing  all  obllruhions  at  once.  Maflies.  A 
week  alter  the  cure,  a  gentle  purge  or  two. 

I  he  Flatulent,  orWmd  Cholic,  is  known  by  great 
fuUncfs  and  tenfion  of  the  lieily,  from  rarefaftion  ol 
the  air  contained  in  the  intellines;  borborigmi,  or  rum- 
bling of  the  guts,  difchargcs  of  wind,  and  frequently 
ftrangury,  occafioned  by  the  lullncis  and  predure  of 
the  Itraigt'.t  gut  upon  the  neck  ot  the  bladder  ;  this  lafl 
is  denotetl  bv  the  horfe  rolling  upon  his  back,  and  by 
frequent  ineffectual  attempts  to  fialc.  Crib-biters, 
from  conftantly  fucking  in  large  quantities  of  air,  are 
particularly  fubjedt  to  windy  gripes. 


The  intention  of  cure  plainly  confiils  in  f!ic  fpccdy 
exhibition  of  volatile  and  carminative,  (4  diuretic, 
and  lax  uive  medicines,  which  onght  to  he  given  boih 
in  the  forni  of  clyller,  and  by  the  mouth  Ball.  Siraf- 
burgh,  or  Venice  turpentine,  juniper  berries,  and  car- 
raway  feeds  pounded,  each  half  an  ounce;  line  aloi-s 
well  powdered,  two  drachms.;  fal  prunel,  ot'.eounie; 
chymical  oil  of  juniper,  one  draclim;  fall  of  tartar, 
two  dra^'hms;  ball  with  honey  and  hard  foap.  Vt'alli 
down  with  a  pint  or  two  warm  gruel.  Or.  The  fol- 
lowing drink,  Cailile  fo.ip  and  ni(r<^,  one  oui-!ce  each; 
juniper  berries,  and  carraway  feeds,  half  an  ounce 
each;  ginger  powdered,  two  drachms;  Venice  tur- 
pentine, didolved  wiih  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fix  drachnis  ; 
tiiiiflnre  of  (cnna,  an  ounce  or  tv\o.  Mix  wish  warm 
ale  and  treacle.  Kcpc.it.  Cl)fler  with  the  addition 
ot  carmin,iti\es  ;  chamomile  flowers,  two  handfuls  j 
anile,  coriander,  and  fennel  feeds,  one  ounce  each,; 
long  pepper  half  an  ounce.  The  following  herbs  are 
preiVribcd,  but  as  in  general  there  may  be  a  difTiculty 
in  obtaining  them,  you  may  fubftituie  water-gruel, 
w-hich,  in  truth;  is -always  found  an  excellent  kibfti- 
tule.  Mallows,  pcHitory,  elder- flowers,  the  herb  mer- 
cury, mullein,  bears-breech,  &c. 

St.  Bel  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  hitting  the  cri- 
tical moment,  proper  for  the  exhibition  of  upiuin  in 
long  continued  pains;  and  of  regulating  the  quantum 
of  the  dofe.  He  pretends,  that  ihould  the  opiate  be 
too  weak,  the  pains  will  be  enraged  ;  if  too  powerful, 
that  it  will  hallen  death.  Bracken  determines  the 
proper  time  for  the  ufe  ot  opiates  to  be,  after  the  caufe 
of  the  difeafe  fliall  have  been  removed  hy  lenient  pur- 
gatives and  clyfters  ;  when  the  former  are  requifitc  to 
complete  the  cure,  by  appcafing  pain,  allaying  the 
tumult  of  the  bowels,  and  obviating  fuperpurgation  or 
flux.  Proper  forms  w'ill  be  found  after  the  next  fpc- 
cies  of  cholic,  fince  they  may  be  necelTary  in  both. 

The  Inflammatory  or  Red  Cholic,  is  fuppolcd  to  ori- 
ginate in  fome  internal  injury;  it  is  that  Ipecies  with 
which  race-horfes  are  fometimes  affli£fed,  as  St.  Bel 
afferts,  from  the  immoderate  ufe  of  purgatives,  which 
adl  as  cauflics  upon  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteflines,  and  even  irritate  the  extremities  ot  the 
fmall  blood  vefTels  to  that  degree,  as  to  caufe  them  to 
contradt,    and  thereby  impede  the  cOurfe  ot  the  blood. 

The  common  fymptoms,  in  thi.s  (pccies  are  violent; 
the  horfe  dilcovers  pain  if  his  flanks  or  belly  are 
prefTed.  1  he  conjun£iive  membrane  of  the  e)e  ap- 
pears much  inflamed,  the  anus  the  fainc,  and  of  a 
bright  red  colour;  the  high  degree  of  inflammation  is 
chiefly  occafioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the  bile.  There 
is  an  appearance  of  loofenefs  in  the  beginning,  a  little 
dung  is  ejctfed  with  a  hot  fcalding  water;  fometimes 
a  burning  fever  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  inflammation  fo 
rapid,  that  a  mortification  in  the  abdomen  takes  place 
in  a  few  hours. 

Bleed  as  largely  as  you  can  with  fafety.  In  the  ur- 
gency of  the  cafe,  and  before  medicines  can  be  ob- 
tained, gruel  and  Ivvect  oil,  or  even  warm  water  and 
oil  mixed,  may  be  given  at  cither  end.  Caftor  oil, 
one  quarter  to  half  a  pint  ;  nitre,  two  ounces  ;  cam- 
phor, one  drachm;  make  the  drink  with  grud,  or  de- 
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(oflion  Of  febrifuge  herbs  and  honey.  Repeat,  or 
lubititute  within  an  hour  or  two  :  Turkey  rhubarb  in 
powder,  half  an  ounce  ;  diapcnte,  one  ounce  ;  fait  of 
tartar,  two  drachms;  ginger  grated,  and  oil  of  juniper, 
one  drachm  each  ;  bail  with  oil  of  amber.  A  clyfler  ot 
the  licrbs  chamomile,  mallows,  &c.  two  ounces  leni- 
tive cle6fuary.  The  following  Purging  Drink,  if  ne- 
ceffary :  Senna,  two'  ounces ;  liquorice  root,  one 
ounce ;  fak  of  tartar,  two  drachms ;  carraway  and 
juniper  berries  bruifed,  one  ounce  each ;  boil  in  a 
quart  of  water  to  a  pint,  drain  and  add  two  ounces 
lenitive  eJefluary,  with  good  old  white  wine  half  a 
pint.  Should  a  tendency  to  mortification  appear,  it 
muff  be  reiilled  by  bark  and  w-ine,  both  in  drink  and 
clyfters.  The  drink:  White  wine,  or  fine  beer,  one 
quart,  diHolve  in  it  the  fizeofan  egg,  common  cor- 
dial ball,  and  one  ounce  Venice  treacle  (add  or  omit 
according  to  circumftances)  one  hundred  drops  lau- 
danum, and  the  fame  number  tinfture  ol  caffor.  Stir 
well,  and  give  it  warm.  Or.  The  ball.  Diapente, 
one  ounce  ;  dia^cordium,  half  an  ounce  ;  myrrli,  two 
drachms ;  ball  with  liquorice  powder,  and  two 
drachms  oil  of  amber. 

There  is  no  diftinft  or  peculiar  method  ot  treating 
the  Hepatic,  or  Bilious  Cholic  ;  it  is  generally  inflam- 
matory, and  requires  fimilar  treatment  with  the  above, 
regard  being  had  to  the  medicines  prefcribed  in  the 
Yellows.  The  cholic  produced  by  hair-halls,  bezoar- 
Ifoncs,  and  concretions  in  general,  is  faid  to  be  mortal. 
To  GROAN  [with  Hunters  |  a  buck  is  faid  to  groan, 
or  hoot,  when  he  makes  a  noife  at  running. 

GROO.M.  A  man  who  looks  after  horfes,  and 
fhoukl  demean  himfclf  after  fo  gentle  and  kind  a  man- 
ner towards  hori'es,  as  to  engage  them  to  love  him  ;  for 
a  horfe  is  reckoned  one  ot  the  moft  loving  creatures  to 
man  of  all  other  brutes,  and  in  every  relpeft  the  molt 
obedient. 

Therefore  if  he  be  dealt  with  mildly  and  gently  his 
kindnefs  will  be  reciprocal;  but  if  the  groom  or  keeper 
be  harfli  and  choleric,  he  will  put  the  horfe  out  of  pa- 
tience, and  make  him  become  rebellious,  and  occalion 
his  biting  and  ftriking. 

Thciefore  the  groom  fliould  frequently  dally,  toy, 
and  play  with  the  horfes  under  his  care,  talking  to  them, 
and  giving  them  good  words,  leading  them  out  into 
the  fun  Ihine,  there  run  and  (hew  them  all  the  divcr- 
fions  he  can. 

He  mull  alfo  duly  curry-cornb  and  drefs  him,  wipe 
away  the  duft,  pick  and  clean  hiin,  feed,  pam- 
per, and  cherifli  him  ;  and  conltantly  employ  himfelf 
in  d'ling  lijmcihing  about  him,  as  looking  to  his  heels, 
taking  up  his  feet,  rubbing  upon  the  foles,  ijc. 

Nay,  he  ought  to  keep  him  fo  well  dreft.  that  he 
may  almoft  fee  his  own  face  upon  his  coat;  he  mult 
likcwife  keep  his  feet  (topped,  his  heels  free  Irom 
fcratches  and  other  forances,  ever  having  a  watchful 
eye  over  him,  and  overlooking  all  his  actions,  as  well 
feeding  as  drinking;  that  fo  no  inward  infirmity  may 
lei/.e  upon  him  ;  but  that  he  may  be  able  to  difcovcr 
it,  and  endeavour  to  cure.  The  qualifications  nccef- 
fary  in  a  groom,  arc  obedience,  fidelity,  patience,  di- 
I'tiTcncc,  bi'. 


Firll,  he  ought  to  love  his  horfe  in  the  next  degree  to 
his  matter,  and  endeavour  by  fair  ulage  to  gain  a  reci- 
procal love  from  him,  and  an  exaft  obedience  ;  which  if 
he  knows  how  to  obey  his  mailer,  he  will  the  better  be 
able  to  teach  it  his  horle :  and  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  to  be  obtained  by  fair  means,  rather  than  by  pafhon 
and  outrage.  For  thofc  who  are  fo  irrational  tliem- 
felves,  as  not  to  be  able  to  command  their  own  pafTions, 
are  not  fit  to  undertake  the  reclaiming  of  a  horfe,  who 
is  by  nature  an  irrational  creature. 

He  mull  then  put  in  pratlice  the  patience,  which  he 
ought  at  all  times  to  be  mafler  of,  and  by  that,  and  fair 
means,  he  may  attain  his  end  :  for  no  creature  is  more 
traftable  than  a  horle,  if  he  be  uied  with  kindnefs  to  win 
him. 

The  next  thing  requifite  to  a  groom  is  neatnefs,  as  to 
keeping  his  liable  clean  fwept,  and  in  order  ;  faddlcs, 
houfing-cloths,  flirrups,  leathers  an'i  girths  clean,  and 
above  all  his  horfe  clean  drellijd  and  rubbed. 

Laflly,  diligence  is  requifite  in  a  dady  difcharge  of  his 
duty,  and  obferving  any  the  fmalleft  operation,  whether 
calual  or  accidental,  either  in  his  countenance,  as  fymp- 
toms  of  ficknefs;  or  in  his  limbs  and  gait,  as  lamenefs  : 
or  in  his  appetite,  as  torfaking  his  meat;  and  im- . 
mediately  upon  any  fuch  difcovery  to  feek  out  a  re- 
medy. 

This  is  the  fubflance  of  the  duty  of  a  groom  in  ge- 
neral. 

We  will  fuppofe  BarlhoLm:w-tide  to  be  now  come, 
and  the  pride  and  (frength  of  the  grafs  to  be  now  nipped 
by  the  fevere  frofts  and  cold  dews  which  ufually  ac- 
company this  feafon,  fo  that  the  nourifhment  thereof 
turns  into  raw  crudities,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  night 
(which  is  injurious  to  iiorfes]  abates  as  much  flefli  and 
lull  as  he  getteth  in  the  day,  wherefore  he  is  now  to 
be  taken  up  from  grafs,  whillt  his  coat  lies  fmooih  and 
fleek. 

The  horfe  defigned  for  hunting,  &c.  being  brought 
home,  the  groom  mull  fet  him  up  tor  that  night  in  fome 
fecure  and  Ipacious  place,  where  he  may  evacuate 
his  body,  and  fo  I  c  brought  to  warmer  keei)ing 
by  degrees  ;  and  the  next  day  fet  him  up  in  tiic 
ftable. 

It  is  indeed  held  a  general  rule  amongff  grooms,  not 
to  clothe  or  drefs  their  horfes  till  two  or  three  days  after 
their  llabling ;  but  there  feenis  no  other  loafon  but  cuf- 
tpm  for  this  pra^iicc. 

Some  alfo  give  the  hor.'e  wheat  flraw  to  take  up  his 
belly  at  his  firll  houfing;  bnt  others  utterly  difappiovc 
of  it. 

For  the  nature  of  a  horfe  being  hot  and  dry,  if  he 
feeds  on  draw  which  is  fo  ;  likcwife,  it  would  Ihaiten 
his  guts,  and  eaufe  an  inflammation  in  his  liver,  and  by 
th.U  means  di{letri]u;r  his  blood  ;  and  bcfides  it  would 
make  his  body  fo  coilive,  that  it  would  caufe  a  retention 
of  nature,  and  cauie  him  to  dung  with  great  pain  and 
difficulty,  whereas  full  feeding  Ivould  expel  the  excre- 
ments according  to  the  true  intention  and  inclination  of 
nature.  Therefore,  let  moderate  airing,  warm  cloath- 
ing,  good  ohl  hay,  and  old  corn,  fujiply  the  place  of  wheat- 
(Iraw. 

The  fiifl  bufincfs  of  a  groom  after  he  hath  brought  his 
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horfc  into  tlic  ft:ible,  is,  in  the  moining,  to  water  liini, 
;md  to  rub  his  body  over  with  a  warm  wilp,  a  little 
nioiOeneil,  and  alterwards  with  a  woollen  cloth  ;  alfo 
to  clean  his  (heath  with  his  wet  liand  Irom  all  the  duft 
it  haih  contra^lcd  during  his  running,  and  to  wafl\  his 
V  ;iril  cither  with  white-wine  or  water. 

He  mul>  then  trim  him  alter  the  manner  that  other 
horfes  are  iriiiinicd,  except  the  infideot  his  ears,  which 
ought  not  to  be  meddlecl  with  lor  iear  of  inakitig  him 
catch  coll. 

In  the  next  place  he  mull  take  hi;n  to  tlf-  Fanicr's, 
and  there  get  him  fhod  with  a  fetof  Hiocs,  anlwerable  to 
t!ie  fljane  of  his  feet,  and  not  to  paiehis  icct  to  make  tlicm 
iit  his  Itioes. 

Let  his  ieet  he  well  opened  between  the  quarters  and 
the  frufli,  to  prevent  his  heinghoof  bound,  and  let  them 
be  opened  ftraiglu,  n'>i  Jideways  ;  for  by  that  means,  in 
two  or  three  Ihoeings,  his  heels  (which  are  the  flrength 
of  his  I'eet;  will  he  eut  quite  away.  Pare  his  foot  as 
hollow  as  you  can,  and  then  the  flioe  will  not  prefs 
upon  it. 

1"he  flioe  ought  to  come  near  the  heel,  hut  not  to  be 
fet  fo  elofe  as  to  bruife  it,  nor  yet  fo  open  as  to  catch  in 
his  flioes,  if  he  happens  to  over  reach  at  any  time,  and 
fo  hazard  the  pulling  tliem  off,  the  breaking  of  the  hool, 
or  bruifing  of  his  heel. 

The  webs  of  his  flioes  ought  to  be  neither  too  broad, 
nor  too  narrow,  but  of  a  middling  fize,  about  the 
breadth  of  an  inch,  with  llo]ipcd  Ipongcs,  and  even 
with  his  foot  ;  for  though  it  would  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  a  travelling  horfe's  heel,  to  have  a  Ihoe  fet  a 
little  wider  than  the  hoof  on  both  fides,  that  the  Ihoe 
may  bear  his  weight,  and  not  his  foot  touch  the  ground, 
yet  the  hunter  being  often  forced  to  gallop  on  rotten 
fpongy  earth  ;  il  he  have  them  larger  it  would  hazard 
his  lameing,  and  pulling  off  his  (hoes,  as  has  been  before 
obferved. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  htfore  behind  and  behind  be- 
fore ;  that  is,  in  the  fore  feet  the  veins  lie  behind,  and 
in  the  hinder  feet  they  lie  before  ;  therefore  the  farrier 
ought  to  take  care  that  he  does  not  prick  him,  but  leave 
a  (pace  at  the  heel  of  the  fore  feet,  and  a  fpace  between 
the  nails  at  the  toe. 

Having  got  his  fhoes  fet  on  as  above  diredfed,  a  great 
d<al  of  his  hoof  will  be  left  to  be  cut  off  at  his 
toe. 

That  being  cut  off,  and  his  feet  fmoothed  with  a 
file,  Jie  will  (land  fo  firm,  and  his  feet  will  be  fo  flrong, 
that  he  will  tread  as  boldly  on  flones  as  on  carpet 
ground. 

The  horfe  being  fliod,  and  it  being  time  to  water  hini, 
let  him  ftand  in  the  water,  which  will  (in  the  opinions  of 
fome)  clofc  up  the  holes,  which  the  driving  of  the  nails 
has  made. 

.'Vfterwards  have  him  gently  home,  tie  him  up  to  the 
rack,  rub  him  all  over,  body  and  legs,  with  dry  flraw, 
then  (top  up  his  feet  with  cow-dung,  give  him  a  quar- 
tern of  clean  (ifted  old  oats,  and  a  quantity  of  hay,  fuf- 
fkitnt  to  ferve  him  all  night,  and  leave  hirn  till  the  next 
morning 

To  GROPE  OR  Tickle,  is  a  method  of  fifliing,  by 
putting  one's  hand  into  water  holes  where  filh  lie,  and 


tickling  ihcm  about  the  gills;    by  wliich  mc.iiis  tli'v_ 
will  become  fo  quiet,  that  a  man  may  lake  them  in  hi-. 
hand  and  throw  thein  upon  land  ;  or  if  tiicy  are  lar;:e 
fifli,  he  m-.sy  thrult  Ins  lingers  into  their  gills  and  brin^ 
thein  out. 

GROUND  AN(n.ING,  is  a  way  of  filhing  unlet 
water  without  a  float,  only  with  a  plumb  of  lead,  or  ,i 
bullet,  which  is  better,  becjufe  it  will  roil  on  tlio 
giound. 

This  method  of  filhing  is  very  expedient  in  cold  wea- 
ther, when  thi:  fi(h  (wirii  very  low. 

The  bullet  is  to  be  placed  about  nine  inches  from  the 
bailed  hook  :  the  top  inufl  be  veiy  gentle,  that  the  ti(h 
may  the  more  calily  run  away  with  the  bait,  and  not  bij 
feared  with  the  llitTncfs  of  the  rod  :  you  mull  not  ft rikc 
as  foon  as  ymi  fee  the  filh  bite,  but  (lack  your  line 
a  little,  that  he  ma)-  the  better  (wallow  the  bait  and 
hook . 

As  for  the  tackle,  it  ought  to  be  fine  and  flender; 
flrong  and  big  lines  only  ferve  to  frigiit  the  filh. 

,'I'he  morning  and  exxning  are  the  chicteft  feafons  for 
the  ground-line  for  trout  ;  but  il  the  day  prove  cloudy, 
or  the  water  muddy,  you  inay  filh  at  ground  all  the  day 
long.     SiC  Angling. 

GROUND  13Air.  Such  places  as  you  frequently 
angle  at,  you  (hould  once  a  week  at  leaff,  caft  into,  all 
forts  of  corn  boiled  foft,  grains  waflied  in  blood,  and 
dried  and  cut  to  pieces,  (nails,  chopped  worms,  fowl's- 
guts,  beafl's-guts,  and  livers,  by  which  carp  and  tench 
are  drawn  to  the  place  ;  and,  to  keep  thenr  together, 
throw  half  a  handful  of  giound  malt  now  and  then  as  you 
angle.     •S'^'^Bait. 

GROUND  PLUMBING,  is  the  finding  out  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  hfliiug;  to  do  which  )0U  fliould 
ufe  a  mufliet-bullet  with  a  hole  made  in  the  middle  of 
it,  or  any  other  fort  of  pluinmet,  which  mud  be  tied  to  a 
(trong  twift,  ar.d  hung  on  the  hook,  which  will  efFeiSl  the 
bufinefs.     See  Angling. 

GROUPADli:  (in  Horfemanfliip)  a  lofty  kind 
of  manage,  and  higher  than  the  ordinary  curvets. 

GRO  US,  a  fpecies  of  game  well  known  among 
fportfmen  ;  of  which  birds  there  are  feveral  forts. 

GRUBBING  K  Cock  (with  cock-fighters)  a  term 
ufed  for  the  cutting  off  the  feathers^ under  his  wings; 
but  this  is  not  allowable  bythe  cockpit  law  ;  neither  is 
it  allowable  to  cut  off  ris  feathers  in  any  fiandling 
place. 

GUDGEON  ;  this  fifli,  though  fmall,  is  of  fo  plea- 
fant  a  tafle,  that  it  is  very  little  inferior  to  a 
fmelt. 

They  fpawn  twice  in  the  fuminer  (eafon,  and  thsir 
feeding  is  much  like  the  barbels  in  ilreams  and  on  gra- 
vel, flighting  all  manner  of  flics;  but  they  are  ealily 
taken  with  a  fmall  red  worm,  filhing  near  tlie  ground  ; 
and  being  a  leather-mouthed  liih,  will  not  ea(ily  get  off 
the  hook  when  ffruck. 

They  are  ulually  flattered  up  and  down  every  river 
in  the  (hallows,  in  th^  !:eat  of  lummer  ;  but  in  autumn, 
when  the  weeds  begin  to  grow  four  or  rot,  and  the  wea- 
ther colder,  then  tlrey  gather  together,  and  get  into  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  water  ;  and  are  to  be  fiftied  for  there, 
with  your  hook  always  touching  the  ground,  it  you  filh 
f  f  2  foj 
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fur  him  with  a  float,  or  witli  a  cork  ;  but  many  will 
fi(h  lor  the  godtreoa  by  hand,  with  a  running-line  upon 
the  ground,  without  a  cork,  as  a  trout  is  fiftied  for ;  and 
it  is  an  excellent  way,  if  you  have  a  gentle  rod  and  as 
gentlea  hand. 

But  although  the  fniall  red  worm  before-mentioned 
is  the  belt  bait  for  this  fifh,  yet  wafps,  gentles,  and  cad- 
haits  will  do  very  well  :  you  may  alfo  filh  for  gudgeons 
with  t«o  or  three  hooks  at  once,  and  find  very  plealant 
fport,  where  they  rife  any  thing  large:  when  you 
angle  for  them,  llir  up  the  fand  or  gravel  with 
a  long  pole ;  this  will  make  them  gather  to 
that  place,  and  bite  farter,  and  with  more  eager- 
ncfs. 

GUNIAU.       "1    This  fi(b  is  excellent  food,  and  is 

GUINARID.  J  not  found  any  where  but  in  a  large 
water  called  Ftinbh-vure  :  but  that  w-hich  is  moft  re- 
markable is  this,  that  the  river  which  runs  by  CheJ}er, 
has  its  head  or  fountain  in  Mtrionelhjhire,  and'its  courfc 
runs  throufih  this  Pembie-mcre,  which  abounds  as  much 
with  guniaos  as  the  river  Dee  does  with  falmon, 
of  each  both  affording  great  plenty ;  and  yet 
it  was  never  known  that  any  falmon  was  ever 
caught  in  the  mere,  or  ever  any  guniads  taken  in  the 
river. 

GUN-POWDER.  The  beft  is  fmall-grained,  hard 
to  crumble  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  ot  a 
blueilh  colour,     i't'i- Fowling-Piece. 

GYRFALCON.     i'c,' Gerfalcon. 

GYRLE,  a  roe-  buck,  fo  called  the  firfl  year, 

HAIR,  in  fpeaking  of  horfes,  the  French  ufe  the 
word  poll  (/.  e.  hair)  to  fignify  their  colour  :  and 
fometimes  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  that  part  of  the  flank  that 
receives  the  prick  of  the  fpur. 

Pale  hair  are  thofe  parts  of  the  Ikin  that  approach 
more  to  white  than  the  relt,  being  not  of  fo  high  a 
tinge. 

Staring  hair  ;'or  planted  coat)  is  faid  of  a  horfe  whofe 
hair  briltles  up,  or  rifes  upright  ;  which  diforder  is 
owing  to  being  ill  curried,  not  well  covered,  or  too 
coldly  houlcd. 

In  order  to  make  the  hair  of  a  horfe  fmooth,  (leek, 
and  foft,  he  muft  be  kept  warm  at  heart,  lor  the  lealt 
inward  cold  will  caufe  the  hiiir  to  ftare  ;  alfo  fweathim 
often,  for  that  will  loofen  and  raife  the  dufh  and  filth 
that  renders  his  coat  foul  ;  and  when  he  is  in  the 
height  of  a  fwcat,  fcrape  off  all  the  white  foam,  fweat, 
and'fiUh,  that  is  railed  up,  with  an  old  fword  blade, 
and  that  w.ll  lay  his  coat  even  and  fmooth,  and  alfo 
when  he  is  bled, 'if  you  rub  him  all  over  with  his  own 
blood,  and  fo  continue  two  or  three  days,  and 
curry  and  drefs  him  w-ell,  it  will  make  his  coat  (hine. 

I  lair  falling,  or  fhcdding  from  the  mane  or  tail  of  a 
horfe,  is  cauled  either  by  feme  heat  taken,  that  has  en- 
gendered a  dry  mange  there  ;  or  it  proceeds  from  fomc 
lurfcit,  which'caufcs  the  evil  humours  to  refort  to  thofc 

parts.  n      ■  , 

To  cure  this,  anoint  the  horfe's  mane  and  crelf  with 

black  foap ;  make  a  flrong  lee  of  aih  aflies,  and  walli  it 

all  over  with  it. 
But  if  a  canker  fliould  grow  on  a  horfe's  tail,  which 


will  eat  away  both  fleOi  and  bone  ;  then  put  fome 
oil  of  vitriol  to  it,  and  it  will  conlume  it:  and  if  you 
find  the  vitriol  corrodes  too  much,  you  need  only 
to  wet  it  with  cold  water,  and  it  will  put  a  flop  to 
it. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  take  away  hair  from  any  part 
ofa  horfe's  body,  rub  it  with  the  gum  that  grows  on  the 
bodv  of  ivy,  or  the  juice  of  fumitory  that  grows  among 
barley,  or  boil  half  a  pound  ol  lime  in  a  quart  of  wa- 
ter, till  a  fourth  part  is  confumed  :  to  which  add 
an  ounce  of  orpiment,  and  lay  a  plailter  on  any 
part  of  the  horfe,  and  it  will  do  the  bufinefs  in  a  tew 
hours. 

The  hair  being  thin,  which  is  unfightly  in  a  horfe, 
take  the  afhes  of  fern  four  ounces,  the  ointment  of  marfh- 
mallows  two  ounces,  a  drachm  ol  the  oil  of  petroleum, 
and  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of  birthwort-roots :  walh 
or  anoint  the  place  with  them,  mixed  with  a  like  quan- 
tity of  oil  and  wine,  adding  thereto  an  ounce  ot  the 
honey  of  rofes  :  and  continue  fo  to  do  tor  a  month  to- 
gether :  or,  for  want  of  thete,  you  may  wadi  the  horfe 
with  a  lye  inade  of  the  afhes  of  peafe-flraw,  wherein  the 
green  hufks  of  walnuts  and  red  fage  have  been  con- 
cofted. 

To  take  off  hair,  take  foot  of  wood  two  ounces,  oil 
of  tartar  two  drachms,  the  calefhe  of  egg-(hells  half  an 
ounce,  w^ith  an  ounce  of  unflaked  -lime  :  make  them 
into  a  plaifler  with  oil  of  fpike,  and  apply  it  to  the  place 
you  defign  to  have  bare  or  thinner  ;  the  hair  at  that  time 
being  clofe  clipped. 

'  How  to  dye  the  hair  of  a  horfe. 

Wiien  you  have  a  white  horfe,  or  a  horfe  with  white 
fpots,  and  you  are  willing  to  conceal  them  for  iome 
time,  take  a  pound  of  lime,  a  pound  ol  gold  litharge,  a 
quartern  of  caflile-foap  cut  fmall  ;  put  the  whole  in  a 
large  pot,  and  pour  in  rain  water,  by  little  and  little, 
till  the  lime  heats  and  difTolves  ;  then  add  more  water, 
and  keep  ftirnng  it  w  ith  a  wooden  ladle  :  when  it  comes 
to  the  confidence  of  a  clear  pap,  apply  it  nicely  upon  the 
hair,  in  the  places  you  want  to  blacken;  cover  it  with 
paper  or  a  linen  r;ig,  and  leave  the  horfe  tied  up  for 
foine  hours  till  it  becomes  dry  ;  then  walh  the  part 
with  water  and  foap,  and  the  more  you  walh  it  the 
blacker  it  will  appear.  This  may  be  done  in  any  part 
where  the  hair  grows,  except  the  nofe,  where  the  hair  is 
very  thin.  You  mud  take  care  however,  th.it  the  com- 
pofition  does  not  come  to  the  (kin,  for  it  would  cer- 
tainly  fetch  it  off. 

To  paint  the  hair  of  the  eye-brows  of  an  old  horfe. 

Take  two  ounces  of  aqua-fortis,  difiolvc  in  it  half  an 
ounce  of  leaf-filvcr,  and  add  an  ounce  ot  rofe-watcr; 
lay  on  this  compofition  delicately  with  a  pencil  on  the. 
eye-brows,  and  take  great  care  that  none  of  it  gets  into 
the  eyes.  If  they  arc  not  llaincd  the  firlt  time,  you 
murt  repeat  it  as  often  as  it  dries,  till  it  has  the  cffcrt. 
If  the  horfe  be  b.iy,  you  mull  put  into  the  compoli- 
tion  an  ouycc  of  umber ;  if  Ibrrcl,  an  ounce  of  litharge 
of  gold. 


HAL 


HA^f 


To  make  hair  grow  again  that  is  fallen  ofF,  whctlior 
through  the  itch,  or  a  wound  in  what  part  locver  it 
be: 

I'akc  ointment  of  poplar-buJs  and  virgin  honey,  an 
equal  quantity  oJ  cacii ;  mix  them  well  t)gc*her,  and 
rub  with  this  twice  every  day  the  places  that  arc  bare  , 
continue  tliis  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  in  which  time 
the  hair  will  grow  again,  as  thick  and  inioolh  as  if  it  iiad 
never  fallen  off. 

Anctbfr  way. 

Take  the  roots  of  flat  (edge,  which  grows  upon  the 
borders  of  Handing  waters,  and,  having  cleanfc  I  tliem 
well,  boil  them  in  water  to  a  pappy  confidence,  and 
then  add  as  much  virgin-honey  as  you  can  conveniently 
mix  with.  Put  fomc  of  this  compoiition  trefli  every 
day  upon  the  bald  places,  and  then  continue  to  do 
thus  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and  you  will  perceive  the 
hair  return 

HALBIlRT,  is  a  fmall  piece  of  iron  one  inch  broad, 
and  three  or  four  inches  long,  foldered  to  the  toe  of  a 
horle's  (hoc  which  jets  out  before,  to  hinder  a  lame  horfc 
from  relfing,  or  treading  upon  his  toe. 

The  haibert  fliocs  do  of  ncceflity  confliain  a  lame 
horfe,  when  he  goes  at  a  moderate  pac'e,  to  tread 
or  reft  on  the  heel,  which  lengthens  and  draws 
out  the  back  finew  that  was  before  in  fome  raeafure 
(hrunk. 

HALLIER-NET  or  Bramble-Net,  an  oblong 
net  to  take  quails,  cfff.  See  Plata  V'll.  and  XII  See 
Bramble  Net. 

HALThR  F')R  A  KoRsE,  is  a  head-ftall  of //(W^//ry 
leather,  mounted  with  one,  and  fometimes  two  flraps, 
with  a  fecond  ihioat-banJ,  if  the  horfe  is  apt  to  unhalter 
himfelf. 

HAL  I  ER  CAST,  is  an  excoriition  of  the  paflern, 
occafioned  by  the  halter  being  entangled  about  the  foot 
upon  the  horle's  endeavouring  to  rub  his  neck  with  his 
hinder  foot. 

l/nlulter  ;  a  hoifc  is  faid  to  unhalter  himfelf,  that 
turns  off  the  halter. 

If  your  horfe  is  apt  to  unhalter  himfelf,  you  muft  get 
him  a  liahcrwitiia  throat-band. 

Strap,  or  Mring  of  a  halter,  is  a  cord  or  long  ffrap  of 
leather  made  fall  to  the  head-rtall,  and  to  the  manger, 
to  tie  tiie  liorfe. 

Do  not  bridle  your  horfe  till  you  fee  if  he  is  halter 
calf.     iVf'iniCK. 

Halter  caff  is  thus :  when  a  horfe  endeavours  to  fcrub 
the  itching  partot  liis  body,  near  the  he.ul  or  neck,  one 
of  his  hinder  feet  cntang'es  in  th.e  halter,  when  by  the 
violent  ffruggling  of  the  horie  to  difeng.:ge  himfelf,  he 
fomctirnts  receives  very  dangerous  liur;s  in  the  hollow 
ot  his  paftcrn. 

For  the  cure  of  this,  take  linfced  oil  and  brandy,  of 
each  .in  equal  quantity  ;  (hake  them  together  in  a  glafs 
till  they  are  well  mixt,  and  anoint  the  foraiice,  morning 
and  evening,  firff  having  clipt  away  the  hair  ;  but  take 
care  to  keep  the  foot  very  clean. 

Another  eafy  remedy  is,  take  oil  and  wine,  of  each 
an  equal  quantity ;  boil  them  together-,  till  the  wine  is 


evaporated  ;  and  apply  the  remaiiuier  of  the  oil  once  a 
da\' ro  tliC  part,   which  will  be  qui  kly  healed. 

Halting  lin  a  Ilorle|.  a  limpmg,  or  going 
lame,  an  irregularity  in  the  motion  of  an  licrCe  arifing 
from  a  lamenefs  in  the  Ihoulder,  leg,  or  foot,  which 
makes  him  Ipare  (he  pan  or  ufe  it  tinioroufly.  Halting 
happens  lometimex  hcforc,  and  lometijTies  bchin  '  ;  if 
it  be  belore,  the  hurt  muff  of  neceffity  be  in  the 
flioulder,   knee,   fl.mk,    pallern,  or  foot. 

If  it  be  in  the  Ihoulder,  it  muff  beiuwards  the  wi- 
thers, or  in  the  piich  of  the  Ihoulder,  and  may  be 
known  in  that  he  will  a  little  draw  his  leg  after  him, 
and  not  ufe  it  lo  nimbi)'  as  the  other. 

It  he  call  it  more  outward  than  the  other,  it  is  a 
figii  ol  lamenefs,  and  that  the  grief  lies  in  the  Ihoulder  : 
then  lake  him  in  your  hand  and  turn  him  Ih;  rt,  on 
either  hand,  and  yoti  will  find  him  to  complain  of 
that  Ihoulder  he  is  lame  of,  and  he  \\\\\  ciiher  favour 
that  leg  or  trip  in  the  turning:  alio  lamcncis  may  be 
feen  by  him  while  Handing  in  the  liable  ;  where  he 
will  hold  the  lame  leg  out  more  than  the  other,  and  if 
when  you  are  upon  his  back,  he  complains  more  than 
otherwife  he  does,  the  grief  certainly  lays  in  the  wi- 
thers;  fo  that  griping  him  hard  you  will  perceive  hjm 
to  fhrink,   and  perhaps  offer  to  bite. 

If  he  treads  thick  and  (liort  before,  then  the  grief  is 
upon  the  pitch  of  the  Ihoulder,  clofc  to  the  breaft, 
which  may  be  difcoveied  by  fetting  the  thumb,  and 
preffing  it  hard  againft  , the  place,  and  thruiling  him 
with  it  (if  you  would  have  him  go  back)  upon  which 
he  will  fhrink,  and  put  back  his  leg,  foot  and  body  : 
if  the  grief  be  in  the  elbow,  it  may  be  known  by  pinch- 
ing him,  with  the  fore  fingers  and  thumb,  and  then  he 
will  hold  up  his  leg  and  offer  to  bite. 

13ut  if  the  grief  be  in  the  knee,  it  may  be  difcovered 
by  the  horfe's  fliff  going  ;  for  he  will  not  bend  it  fo 
nimbly  as  he  does  the  other. 

If  it  be  in  the  Hank,  or  fhin-bone,  the  fame  may 
be  feen  or  felt,  it  being  a  back  finew,  fplintei",  flrain, 
or  the  like. 

II  it  be  in  the  bending  of  the  knee,  it  is  a  malan- 
der,  which  is  alfo  eafily  difcovered. 

P'arther,  when  the  pallern,  or  joint,  is  affedfed,  it 
may  be  known  by  his  not  bending.it  i^  well  as  the 
other :  and  if  you  put  your  hand  upon  the  place,  you 
will  find  it  very  hot. 

It  it  be  in  the  foot,  it  mull  be  either  in  the  coronet 
orfole:  it  in  the  coronet,  probably  it  comes  by  fome 
llrain  or  wrench. 

If  in  the  hoof  by  fome  over-reach,  or  diflemper  in 
or  about  the  frufh. 

If   in  the  fole  from  fome  prick,    accloy,   nail,  l£c. 
HAM  ^        ■)    of  a  horie,  is  the  ply  or  bending  of 
HOUGH    /   the  hind    legs,    and    likewiie    com- 
prehends the    romt  behind,  and  oppofite  to   the  plv. 
called  the  hock.  '  ■* 

The  hams  of  a  horfe  (hould  be  large,  full,  and  not 
much  bended;  as  alfo  dilcharged  of  f5c(h,  nervous,, 
lupple,  and  dry,  otherwife  they  will  be  fubjeQ  to  many 
inipcrtcttions,  as  the  capelet,  curb,  jaidon,  felander, 
fpavio,   variffe,  veffignon,  l^c. 

HAMBLING. 


HAN 


H  AR 


H AMBLING  1    of  Doos,  [In  tlie  foreft  law]  is 
HAMKI-ING  J    tlie  fame  as  expediiing  or  lawing  ; 
piopt-ily  the  hamftiiiiging,  or  cutting  of  dogs  in  tlie 
liam. 

HAND,  is  a  meafure  of  a  lift  clinched,  by  which 
we  compute  the  hejcfht  ol  a  horfc  :  the  French  call  it 
paiime,  and  liad,  this  exprclTion  and  meaiure  fiilt  jm- 
j)arted  to  ihcm  from  Liege. 

A  horle  of  war  fliould  be  fixteen  hands  hif;h. 
Hand  :  fpear-hand,  or  fword-hand,  is  the  horleman's 
right-hand. 

Bridle-liand,  is  the  left-hand  of  the  horfctnan. 
There  are  feveral  cxprelVions  which  relate  to  the  bri- 
dle-hand, bccaufe  that  gives  motion  to  the  bitt-moiith, 
and  fcrves  to  guide  the  horfc  much  more  than  the  other 
helps. 

A  liorfeman  ought  to  hold  his  bridle-hand  two  or 
three  lingers  above  the  pommel  of  the  faddle. 

This  horfeman  has  no  hand  ;  that  is,  he  does  not 
make  ufe  of  the  bridle  but  unfeafonably,  and  does  not 
know  how  to  give  the  aids  or  helps  ot  the  hand  with 
due  nicety. 

To  keep  a  horfe  upon  the  hand,  is  to  feel  hiin  in  the 
flay  upon  the  hand,  and  to  be  prepared  to  avoid  any 
furpriial  or  dilappointment  from  the  horfe. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be,  or  reft,  upon  the  hand,  that 
never  refufes,  but  always  obeys  and  anfwers  the  effedts 
of  the  hand. 

To  make  a  horfe  right  upon  the  hand,  and  free  in 
the  flay,  he  might  be  taught  to  know  the  hand  by  de- 
grees and  gentle  methods;  the  horfeman  muff  turn 
liim,  or  change  hands.  Hop  him,  and  manage  with 
dexterity  the  appni,  or  prelfure  of  his  mouth,  fo  as  to 
make  him  fuffer  cheartully  and  freely  the  effett  ot  the 
bitt-mouth,  without  refilling,  or  refling  heavy  upon  the 
hand. 

The  fhort,  or  hand-gallop,  teaches  horfes  to  be  right 
upon  the  hand. 

A  light  hand.  A  good  horfeman  ought  to  have  a 
light  hand  ;  that  is,  he  ought  otdy  to  feel  the  horfe  upon 
lus  hand,  in  order  to  refill  him  when  he  attempts  to 
flip  from  it;  he  ought,  inftead  ot  clea\ing  to  the  bridle, 
lower  it  as  foon  as  he  has  made  his  refiflance. 

If  a  horfc,  through  an  over-bearing  eagcrnefs  to  go 
forward,  prelles  too  much  upon  the  hand,  you  ought 
to  flack  your  hand  at  certain  times,  and  keep  a  hard 
hand  at  other  times,  and  fo  difappoim  the  horfe  ot 
prclltng  continually  upon  the  bitt. 

Now  this  facility  or  liberty  in  the  horfeman  of  flack- 
ing and  fliffening  the  hand,  is  what  we  call  a  good 
hand. 

To  flack,  or   cafe  the  hand,  is  to  flacken  the  bridle. 

'i"o  hold  up,  or  fultain  the  hand,  is  to  pull  the 
bridle  in. 

To  guide  a  horfe  by  the  hand,  is  to  turn  or  change 
hands  \\\>on  one  tread. 

A  horfe  is  laid  to  force  tlic  hand  when  he  does  not 
fear  the  bridle,  but  runs  away  in  fpite  of  the  horfe- 
man. 

To  make  a  horfe  part  from  the  hand,  or  fuffer  him 
to  flip  from  the  hand,  is  to  put  on  at  full  fpced. 


To  make  a  horfc  part  right  from  tlic  hand,  Kt 
fliould  not  put  hinilelt  upon  his  back  or  reins,  but 
bring  down   his  lups. 

All  hands.  A  horfe  that  turns  upon  all  hands  up- 
on a  walk,  trot,  or  gallop. 

To  work  a  horfe  upon  the  hand,  is  to  manage  him 
by  tlie  efFeft  of  the  bridle,  without  interpofing  any 
other  helps,  excepting  thole  of  the  calves  oi  the  legs, 
upon  occafion. 

Fore-hand  and  hind-hand  of  a  horfc,  is  an  expref- 
fioir  diliinguidiiiig  the  parts  ot  a  horfe,  as  divided  into 
the  fareand  hind  parts,  by  the  fituation  ot  a  horfeman 's 
hand. 

The  parts  of  the  fore-hand,  are  the  head  and  neck, 
and  the  fore-quaiters. 

Thofe  of  the  hind-hand,  inc'ude  all  the  otlser  parts 
of  his  body. 

HANU-HIGH,  is  a  term  ufed  in  hoifcmanfiiip, 
and  peculiar  to  the  Englif]]  nation,  who  meafure  the 
height  or  tallnefs  ol  a  horfe  by  hands,  beginning  witii 
the  heel,  and  meafuring  upwards  to  the  liigheli  hair 
upon  the  withers.     A  hand  is  four  inches. 

HANDLING,  [with  cock- fighters  J  a  term  that 
fignifies  the  meafuring  the  girth  ot  them,  which  is  done 
by  griping  one's  hand  and  fingers  about  the  cock's  body. 

HAQULNEE,  an  obfolete  French  word  for  an  am- 
ble horie. 

To  HARBOUR,  [hunting  term]  a  hart  is  faid  to 
harbour  when  he  goes  to  reft  ;  and  to  unharbour  a 
deer,   is  to  diflodge  him. 

HARD  Horse,  is  one  that  is  infenfible  of  whip 
or  fpur. 

HARE,  is  a  beaft  of  vcnery,  or  the  foreft  ;  pecu- 
liarly fo  termed  in  the  fecond  year  ot  her  age  ^  in  the 
firft  flie  is  called  a  leveret;  and  in  the  third  a  great 
hare.  By  old  forefters  the  hare  is  called  the  king  ot 
all  beaftsof  venery. 

There  are  four  forts  of  hares;  fomc  live  in  the 
mountains,  fome  in  the  fields,  fome  in  marlhes,  and 
fome  every  where  without  any  certain  place  of  abode. 
The  mountain  hares  are  the  fwiheft;  the  field  hares 
are  not  fo  nimble  ;  and  ihofe  ol  the  niarOies  are  the 
fioweft  ;  but  the  wandering  hares  are  the  moft  danger- 
ous to  follow,  for  they  are  fo  cunning  in  the  ways  and 
mazes  of  the  fields,  running  up  the  hills  and  rocks, 
bQcaufe  by  cuftom  they  know  a  nearer  way  ;  with 
other  tricks,  to  the  confufion  of  the  dogs,  and  dif- 
cotuagement  of  the  hunters. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  defcription  of  the 
parts  of  a  hare,  fince  it  is  admirable  to  behold  how 
every  limb  and  member  of  this  beaft  is  coinpofed  for 
celerity. 

In  the  firft  place  the  head  is  round,  nimble,  fhort, 
yet  of  convenient  length,  anil  apt  to  tiun  cvcrv- 
wa\'. 

The  ears  are  long  and  lofty,  like  thofe  of  an  afs  ;  for 
nature  has  fo  provided,  that  every  fearful  and  unarmed 
creature  Ihould  have  long  and  large  cars,   tiiat  by  hear- 
ing it  might  evade  its  enemies,  and  lave  itfcif  by  flight 
the  lips  continually  move,  while  they  are  allccp'as  well 
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as  awake;  anH  from  the  flit  ihey  liave  in  the  middle  of 
then  nofc  comes  the  name  of  hare-lip,  lound  in  fome 
men. 

The  neck  of  a  hare  is  long,  fmali,  round,  folt  and 
flexible;  the  flioiilder-bone  (haight  and  broad,  lor  her 
more  eafv  turning ;  her  legs  betorc  folt,  and  Hand 
brodtler  behind  than  before,  and  the  hinder  legs  longer 
than  the  furc  legs:  the  breall  is  not  narrow,  but  fitted 
to  take  more  breath  than  any  other  bcaft  of  that  big- 
nefs  :  it  has  a  nimble  back  and  a  flefliy  belly,  tender 
loins,  hollow  fides,  fat  buttocks  filled  up,  and  Itrong 
and  nervous  knees.  llieir  eyes  arc  brown,  and  they 
aie  fiibtle,  but  not  bold  ;  fcldom  looking  forward,  be- 
caufe  they  go  by  laps, :  their  eye-lids  coming  trom  their 
brows,  are  too  flioit  to  cover  their  eyes,  fo  that  when 
they  fleep  they  remain  open. 

They  have  certain  little  bladders  in  their  belly,  filled 
with  matter,  out  of  which  both  fexes  fuck  a  certain  hu- 
mour and  anoint  their  bodies  all  over  with,  by  which 
thev  are  dcfenifed  againrt  rain. 

'i'hougli  their  light  is  dim,  yet  they  have  an  indefati- 
gable faculty  of  feeing;  fo  that  the  continuance  of  it, 
though  but  in  a  mean  degree,  makes  amends  ior  the  want 
ol  the  excellency  of  it  in  them. 

They  feed  abroad,  becaufe  they  would  conceal 
their  forms,  and  never  drink,  but  content  thein- 
ielves  with  dew,  which  makes  them  frequently  grow 
rotten. 

As  it  is  faid  before,  every  limb  of  a  hare  is  compofed 
for  fuiltnefs,  and  therefore  the  never  walks  or  treads, 
but  jumps  ;  her  ears  lead  her  the  way  in  the  chafe,  for 
with  one  of  them  fhe  harkeneth  to  the  cry  of  the  dogs  ; 
and  the  other  (he  ftretches  forth  like  a  fail,  to  help  on 
hercouiTc  :  always  flretching  her  hinder  beyond  herfor- 
nier,  and  yet  not  hindering  them  at  all ;  and  in  paths  and 
highways  fhe  runs  more  fpeedily. 

1  he  hares  ot  the  mountains  often  exercife  themfelves 
in  the  valhes  and  plains,  and  through  praftice  grow  ac- 
quainted with  the  nearell  way  to  their  forms,  or  cort- 
liant  places  of  abode  ;  fo  that  when  at  any  time  they  are 
hunte<l  in  the  fields,  fuch  is  their  fubtil  dodging,  that 
they  will  dally  with  the  huntfraan  till  they  feem  to  be 
almoft  taken,  and  then  on  a  ludden  take  the  neareU  way 
to  the  mount ji [IS,  and  fo  takefanftuary  in  the  iiiacccfFible 
places,  to  which  neither  dogs  nor  horfes  can  or  dare 
alcend. 

Hares  which  frequent  bullies  and  brakes  are  not  able 
'■■'  endure  labour,  nor  are  very  fwift,  becaufe  of  the  pain 
in  their  feet,  growing  fat  by  means  of  idlenefs,  and  not 
ufing  themfelves  lo  running. 

The  field  hare,  being  leaner  of  body,  and  ofttner 
chafed,  is  more  diificultly  taken  by  reafon  of  her  fin- 
gular  agility  ;  for  wlien  fiie  begins  her  courfe,  {he 
bounds  up  from  the  ground  as  if  Die  flew,  afterwards 
palfes  through  brambles,  over  thick  bufhes  and  hedges, 
w  ith  all  expedition  ;  and  if  Ihe  coineth  into  deep  grals  or 
corn,  flic  eafily  delivers  herfclf  and  flides  through  it,  al- 
ways holding  up  one  car,  and  bending  it  at  pleafure,  to 
be  the  moderator  of  her  chafe. 

Neiiher  is  (he  fo  improvident  and  prodigal  of  her 
flrengili,  as  to  fpend  it  all  in  one  courfe,  but  the  has  re- 
gard lo  the  lorce  of  her  purfucr,  who  if  he  be  flow  and 


fluggifli,  fhe  is  not  profufe  ol  hcrflrength,  norufcs  her 
utnioll  f'wiltnefs,  but  only  advances  gently  before  the 
dogs,  vet  (afely  from  their  clutches,  refei  ving  hergreateft 
(trength  tor  the  tune  of  her  gr-atcll  ncccllity,  knowing 
file  can  out-run  the  dogs  at  her  pleafure,  and  therefore 
will  not  flrain  herfcif  more  than  the  is  urged. 

But  if  (he  be  puifued  by  a  dog  that  is  fwitter  than  the 
red,  then  (he  puts  on  with  all  the  force  (he  can,  and 
having  once  kit  the  hunters  and  dogs  a  great  way  be- 
hind her,  fhe  makes  to  fome  little  hill,  or  lifing  ground, 
where  (lie  raifes  herfcif  upon  her  hinder  legs,  that  there- 
by (he  may  obi'ervc  how  far  otF,  or  how  near  her  pur- 
fuers  are. 

The  younger  hares,  by  reafon  of  their  weak  limbs, 
tread  heavier  on  the  earth  than  the  older,  and  therefore 
leave  the  greater  (cent  behind  them. 

At  a  year  old  they  run  very  fwittlv,  and  their  fcent  is 
(Ironger  in  the  wooJs  than  in  the  plain  fields  ;  and  if 
they  lie  down  on  the  earth  (as  they  love  to  do)  in  red 
fallow  grounds,  they  are  eafily  defcried. 

Their  footlfeps  in  winter  are  more  apparent  than  in 
fummer,  becaufe  as  the  nights  are  longer,  thev  travel 
further  ;  neither  do  they  (cent  in  winter  mornings  fo 
foon  as  it  is  day,  till  the  frol^  is  a  little  thawed  ;  but 
efpecially  their  footlleps  are  uncertain  at  the  full  of  the 
moon,  for  then  they  leap  and  play  together,  fcatteringor 
putting  out  their  fcent  or  favour;  and  in  the  fpring-time 
alfo,  when  they  doengendcr,  they  confound  oneanothei's 
foottteps  by  multitudes. 

Hares  and  rabbets  are  mifchievous  to  nurferies  and 
newly  planted  orchards,  by  peeling  otF  the  bark  of  the 
plants ;  for  the  prevention  of  which  fome  bind  ropes 
about  the  trees  to  a  fufBcicnt  height ;  others  daub  them 
with  tar,  which  being  of  itielf  hurtful  to  young  plants, 
the  mifchief  is  prevented  by  mixing  it  with  any  kind  of 
greafe,  and  boiling  it  over  a  fire,  fo  as  both  may  incor- 
porate; then  with  a  britfh  or  little  broom,  daub  over  the 
ilem  of  the  tree  as  high  as  a  rabbet  or  hare  can  reach; 
do  this  in  November,  and  it  will  fecure  the  trees  for  that 
whole  year,  it  being  the  winter-time  only  in  which  they 
teed  upon  the  bark. 

AHb  fome  thin  flufr  out  of  a  houfe  of  office,  or  the 
thick  tempered  wiili  v.ater,  has  been  often  applied  with 
good  fuccefs  ,  or  the  white-wafh  made  ule  of  by  plaif- 
terers  for  whitening  houfes,  done  orfce  a  year  over  the 
trees  witli  a  bruili,  will  prefervc  them  from  hares,  deer, 
and  other  animals. 

As  for  fucii  hares  as  are  bred  ii:  warrens,  the  war- 
reners  have  a  crafty  device  to  fatten  them,  which  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  cfTeilual  ;  and  that  is,, 
by  putting  wax  into  their  ears-  to  make  them  deaf,  and 
then  turning  them  into  the  place  where  they  are  to  feed, 
where,  being  freed  from  the  fear  of  hounds,  and  for 
want  of  hearing,  they  grow  fat  before  others  of  their, 
kind. 

Hitre  Hunting. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  a  hare  naturally  knows 
the  change  of  weather,  from  one  twent)  -four  hours  to 
another. 

When  fhe  goes  to  her  form,  (he  will  fulter  the  dew 
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o  touch  her  as  Ifttlc  as  (he  cm,  bul  lakes  iha  highway's 
Mid  beaten  paths  :  again,  when  (he  lifcs  out  ot  her 
lorni,  it  (lie  couches  her  ears  and  fcut,  and  runs  not  ver)' 
fa(t  at  firli,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  Uiat  (lie  is  old  and 
crafty. 

They  go  to  buck  commonly  in  'January,  February, 
and  i\]dt\h,  and  fomelimes  all  tiic  warm  months:  fomc- 
times  feeking  the  buck  at  fcven  or  eight  miles  diffani 
horn  the  place  they  ufually  fit  at,  following  the  high- 
^va^■s,  tirV. 

To  diiUnguifli  a  male  hare  from  the  female,  you  may 
know  him  as  you  hunt  him  to  his  form,  by  his  beating 
the  hard  highways  :  lie  alfo  feeds  further  out  in  the 
plains,  and  makes  his  doublings  and  crofhngs  much 
wider,  and  of  greater  compals  than  the  lemaie  doih ; 
ivhercas  the  female  will  keep  dole  by  fome  covert  fide, 
turning  and  winding  in  the  buQies  like  a,  coney  ;  and  if 
(he  go  to  relief  in  the  com  fields,  Ihefeldom  croi^/es  over 
the  furrows,  but  follows  them  along,  Itaying  upon  the 
thickeft  tufts  of  corn  to  feed. 

You  may  likewife  know  a  buck  at  his  rifing  out  of  his 
form,  by  his  hinder  parts,  which  are  more  upon  the 
whitifh,  and  his  flioulders,  before  he  rifes  will  be  redder 
than  the  doe's,  having  lome  loofe  long  hairs  growing  on 
them. 

Again,  his  head  is  fhorter  and  better  trulTed,  his  hair 
about  his  lips  longer,  and  his  ears  fliorter  and  more 
grey :  the  hairs  upon  the  female's  chine  are  ot  a  blackifh 
grey. 

And  befides,  when  hounds  hunt  a  female  hare,  (he 
will  ufe  more  crofTing  and  doubling,  feldom  making  out 
end-wavs  before  the  hounds ;  whereas  the  male  afts 
contrarily,  for  having  once  made  a  turn  or  two  about 
his  form,  then  farewell  hounds,  for  he  will  frequently 
lead  them  five  or  fix  miles  before  ever  he  will  turn  his 
head. 

When  you  fee  that  )-our  hounds  have  found  where  a 
hare  hath  paffed  to  relief  upon  the  highway-fide,  and 
hath  much  doubled  and  crofTed  upon  dry  places,  and 
never  much  broken  out  nor  relieved  in  the  corn,  it  is  a 
(ign  (he  is  but  lately  come  thither  :  and  then  commonly 
(he  will  Hay  upon  fome  high  place  to  look  about  her, 
and  to  chufe  out  a  place  to  form  in,  which  (he  will  be 
loath  to  part  with.  As  of  all  chafes  the  hare  makes  the 
greateff  pafliiTieand  plealure,  fo  it  is  a  great  delight  and 
latisfaflion  to  fee  the  craft  of  this  fmall  animal  for  her 
felf-prefervation. 

And  the  better  to  underlfand  them,  confidcr  what 
weather  it  is  :  if  it  be  rainy,  tlien  the  hare  will  hold  the 
highways  more  than  at  any  other  time,  and  it  flie  come 
to  the  fide  of  any  young  grove  or  Ipiiiig,  llic  w  ill  (carcely 
enter,  but  f(]uat  down  by  the  tide  of  it  till  the  hounds 
have  over-diot  her,  and  then  Ihe  will  return,  the  very 
(amc  way  (he  came,  to  the  place  from  whence  fhe  was 
ftarted,  and  will  not  go  by  the  way  into  any  covert, 
for  fear  of  the  wet  and  dew  that  hangs  upon  the 
boughs. 

In  this  cafe  tl,c  huntfman  ought  to  (lay  a  hundred 
paces  before  he  comes  to  the  wood  lide,  by  which  means 
lie  will  perceive  whether  (he  return  as  aforeiaid,  which 
If  (he  do,  he  inufl  halloo  in  his  hounds,   and  call  them 


back,  and  that  prefently,  that  the  hounds  may  not  think 
it  the  counter  (he  came  firft. 

The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  onfervcd  is,  the  pb' 
where  the  hare  fits,  and  upon  wdrat  wind  (lie  makes  hei 
form,  either  upon  the  north  or  fouth  wind  ;  (lie  will 
not  willingly  run  into  the  wind,  but  upon  a  fide,  or 
down  the  wind  ;  but  if  flie  form  in  the  water  it  is  a  (ign 
(he  is  foul  and  meafied  :  if  you  hunt  fuch  a  one,  have  a 
fpeeial  regard  all  the  day  to  the  brook- fides,  for  there, 
and  near  plafiies,  file  w  ill  make  all  her  troffings,  doub- 
lings, ^c. 

Some  hares  have  been  fo  crafty,  that  as  foon  as  \.\v  . 
have  heard  the  found  of  a  horn,  they  would  indanti- 
Hart  out  of  their  form,  though  it  was  at  the  diftance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  go  and  fwim  in  fome  pool,  and 
reft  upon  fome  rufli-bed  in  the  midff  of  it ;  and  won!  ( 
not  fiirtrom  thence  till  they  have  heard  the.  horn  again, 
and  then  have  ftarted  out  again,  fvvimming  to  land,  and 
have  ftood  up  before  the  hounds  four  hours  betore  thev 
could  kill  them,  fwimming  and  ufiiig  all  fubtleties  and 
crolfings  in  the  water. 

Nay,  fuch  is  the  natural  craft  and  fubtlety  ot  a  hare, 
that  iometimes,  after  (he  has  been  hunted  three  hours, 
(he  will  Hart  a  fredi  hare,  and  fquat  in  the  fame 
form. 

Others  having  been  hunted  a  confiderable  time,  will 
creep  under  the  door  ot  a  fheep-cot,  and  there  hide 
thenifelvcs  among  the  flicep  ,  or  when  they  have  been 
hard  hunted,  will  run  in  among  a  flock  ot  flieep,  and 
will  by  no  means  be  gotten  out  from  among  them  till 
the  hounds  are  coupled  up  and  the  fheep  driven  into 
their  pens. 

Some  of  them  fand  that  feems  fomewhat  (Grange)  will 
take  the  ground  like  a  coney,  and  that  is  called  going  to 
the  vault. 

Some  hares  will  go  up  one  (ide  of  the  hedge  and  come 
down  the  other,  the  thicknefs  of  the  hedge  being  the  only 
diflance  between  the  courfes. 

A  hare  that  has  been  clofely  hunted,  has  got  upon  a 
quick-fet  hedge,  and  ran  a  good  way  upon  the  top  there- 
of, and  then  leaped  off  upon  the  ground. 

And  they  will  frequently  betake  themfelves  to  furze- 
buflies,  and  will  leap  from  one  to  the  other,  whereby 
the  hounds  are  frequently  in  default. 

Some  affirm,  that  a  hare,  after  fhe  has  been  hunted 
two  hours  and  more,  has  at  length,  to  fave  herlelf, 
got  upon  an  old  wall,  fix  feet  high  from  the  ground, 
and  hid  herfclf  in  a  hole  that  w^as  made  for  (catfold- 
ing;  and  that  fome  hares  have  fwam  over  the  rivers 
Ttent  and  Severn. 

A  hare  is  fiippofed  not  to  live  above  feven  years  at 
the  iiiod,  efpecially  the  bucks,  and  it  a  buck  and  doe 
fhall  keep  one  quarter  together,  they  will  never  fuffer 
any  (Irangc  hare  to  fit  by  them,  and  therefore  it  is  faid 
by  wa)'  ot  proverb,  the  more  you  hunt,  the  more  hares 
you  fhall  have  ;  bccaufe  when  you  have  killed  one  hare, 
another  will  come  and  polfefs  his  form. 

A  hare  hath  a  greater  Icent,  and  is  more  eagerly  hunted 
by  the  hounds,  when  (he  feeds  and  relieves  upon  greeu 
corn,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  ;  and  yet 
there  are  fome  hares  that  naturally  give  a  greater  fccnt 
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than  others,  as  the  large  wood-hares  ;  and  inch  as  arc 
ioiil  and  lucatled  keep  near  the  waters  :  but  the  fm.ill 
red  hare,  which  is  not  nuich  higher  than  a  coney,  is 
ncitlier  ot  Co  ftrong  a  l>.ent,  nor  li>  tagerh-  hunted. 

Thiifc  h.ires  that  feed  upon  the  (mall  branches  of 
wild  thvnie,  or  fuch  like  herbs,  are  generally  very 
fwift,   aiid  will  (land  long  up  before  the  lionnds. 

Again,  there  i.rc  fome  liaves  more  Inbtle  and  cun- 
iiiiu'  tlian  others  :  young  hares  which  have  never  been 
hunted  are  fooiilh,  and  are  neither  ot  K:ree  nor  capa- 
citv  to  uie  fuch  fubilcties  and  cralis,  but  inoft  com- 
moiilv  hol.l  on  end  w.iys  before  the  hounds,  and  oltcn- 
tnres  i'quat  and  flart  again,  which  greatly  encourages 
the  hounds,  and  enters  them  beiier  than  if  the  hare 
fliould  flv  end-ways,  as  foinetimcs  they  will. lor  five  or 
lix  miles  an  end. 

The  females  arc  more  ciatty  and  politic  than  tlie 
males,  for  thcv  double  and  turn  (liorter,  which  is  un- 
plealant  to  the  hounds;  for  ii  is  troublclonie  tu  them  to 
turn  lo  often,  dcliuhting  more  in  an  end-way  chafe, 
running  with  all  tueir  force:  for  tliofe  hares  which 
double  and  crofs  fo  oben,  it  is  requilitc  at  detault,  to 
caU  tl:e  greater  compafs  about,  \v'hen  yon  beat,  to  make 
it  out,  for  fo  you  will  find  all  her  fubilcties,  and  yet 
need  oot  Itick  upon  any  of  them,  but  only  where  the 
went  on  forward;  by  this  means  you  will  abate  her 
force,  and  compel  her  to  ule  doubhngs  and  crofllngs. 

To  enter  hounds  to  a  hare,  let  the  huntfnian  be 
furc  in  thctirlt  place  to  make  tliem  very  well  acquaint- 
ed with  himfelf  and  his  voice,  and  let  them  underlland 
the  horn,  which  he  fhould  ne\  er  blow  but  when  there 
is  caule  for  it. 

When  you  enter  a  young  kennel  of  hounds,  have 
a  fpecial  regard  to  the  country  where  you  make  the 
firft  quarry,  for  fo  they  are  like  to  fuccecd  accord- 
ingly ;  fince  their  being  entered  firft  in  a  plain  and 
champagne  country,  will  make  them  ever  after  delight 
mere  to  hunt  therein  than  elfewhere ;  and  it  is  the 
fame  with  the  coverts. 

In  order  to  have  the  beff  hounds,  ufe  them  to  all 
kinds  of  huntmg,  yet  do  not  oblige  them  to  hunt  in 
che  morning,  by  reaion  of  the  dew  and  moirture  of  the 
earth  ;  and  Lefides,  if  they  be  afterwards  hunted  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they  will  foon  give  over  the  chafe, 
neither  will  they  call  on  willingly  nor  cheartully,  but 
feck  out  the  fhades  to  fleep  in. 

But  yet  many  are  of  opinion,  that  to  hunt  both 
early  and  late  in  the  morning,  by  trayling,  profits  the 
hounds  as  to  the  ufe  of  their  nofes  ;  and  by  keeping 
them  fometimes  in  the  heat  ot  the  day,  or  till  night, 
incites  courage  in  them. 

The  bell  leafon  to  enter  young  hounds,  is  in  Sfp- 
Umber  and  Oiiober,  for  then  the  weather  is  temperate, 
and  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold  ;  and  this  is  the  feafon 
to  find  young  hares  that  have  never  been  hunted,  which 
are  filly  and  ignorant  of  the  politic  crolTings,  doub- 
lings, &c.  ot  their  (ires,  running  commonly  end- 
ways, frequently  fquatting,  and  as  oltcn  (farting; 
by  which  encouragement  the  hounds  are  the  better  en- 
tered. 

bome  hares  hold  the  high-beaten  ways  only,   where 
■the  hounus  can  have  no  fcent;    therefore,   when  the 


liuntlinan  finds  his  hounds  at  a  dclanlt  in  the  highway, 
let  him  hutii  on  until  he  tinds  where  the  hare  hath 
broken  [u>m  the  highway,  or  hath  found  (ome  dale  or 
frcdi  place  where  the  hounds  may  rectjver  (cent,  look- 
ing narrowly  on  the  grounil  as  he  goes,  to  fee  to  find 
the  tooling  or  pi icknig  ot   the  hare. 

'llieie  are  other  places  wherein  a  hound  can  find  no 
fcent  ;  and  that  is,  in  f;it  and  rofeii  ground,  which 
(licks  to  the  Icet  of  the  hare;  and  iliis  is  called  carry- 
i-!g,  and  (o  of  confcqutnce  (he  leaves  no  fccni  behind 
her. 

There  are  alfo  certain  months  in  the  year  in  which 
a  hound  can  find  no  (cent,  and  that  is  in  the  fpring 
time,  b\-  leafon  of  the  fragrant  (cent  ot  floweis  and 
the  like. 

But  avoid  hunting  in  hard  frofly  weather  as  much 
as  you  can,  tor  that  will  be  a;n  to  turbaie  or  foun  ;er 
vour  hounds,  and  caufe  thcni  to  lo!e  their  claws  ;  be- 
fides,  at  that  time  a  hare  runs  better  than  at  oiiy  other 
time,  the  folcs  of  their  feet  being  haiiy. 

In  a  word,  the  bel^  way  ot  entering  young  hounds, 
is  with  the  aflidancc  of  old  (launch  hounds,  fo  they 
will  be  better  learned  to  ca(t  tor  it  at  a  doubling  or 
default. 

IVhat  time  of  the  year  ii  bejl  for  Hare-  hunting ;  Inw  to  find 
her,  ftart  hn-,  and  chafe  hi  /•. 

The  beff  time  to  begin  hare- hunting,  is  about  the 
middle  of  Scptembrr,  and  to  end  towards  the  latter 
end  of  February,  lefl  you  dci^roy  the  early  brood  of 
leverets. 

And  befides  when  the  winter  comes  on,  the  moifl- 
nefs  and  coolnefs  of  the  earth  increalcs,  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  natnrc  of  the  hounds,  and  very  acceptaUe, 
they  not  liking  extremes  either  of  hot  or  cold  weather. 

Thofe  hounds  that  are  two  years  old  and  upwards, 
may  be  exercifed  three  times  a  week  ;  and  the  hunting 
(o  often  will  do  them  good,  provided  they  will  be  fed  ; 
and  they  may  be  kept  the  greateff  part  of  the  day,  both 
to  try  their  ltoutne(s,  and  to  make  them  flout. 

If  any  hound  fhall  ha\e  lound  the  trayl  of  a  hare, 
when  (he  hath  relieved  that  night,  the  huntfman  ought 
not  to  be  too  haify,  but  let  the  hounds  make  it  of 
themfelves  :  and  when  he  perceives  that  they  begin  to 
draw  in  together,  and  to  call  on  trelhly,  then  he  ought 
to  encourage  them,  efpecially  that  hound  which  hunieth 
hed,  frequently  calling  him  by  fiis  name. 

Here  you  may  take  notice  that  a  hare  leavcth  better 
fcent  when  fhe  goes  to  relief,  than  when  (he  goeih  to- 
ward her  form  ;  for  when  (he  relieves  in  the  field,  (he 
coucheth  her  body  low  upon  the  ground,  pafling  often 
over  one  piece  of  ground,  to  find  where  tlie  bi-rt;  food 
lies,  and  thus  leavuth  the  bed  (cent,  eroding  alio  foine- 
tinies  :  befides,  when  (he  goes  to  her  form,  (he  com- 
monly takes  tlie  highways,  doubling,  crofiing,  and 
leaping  as  lightly  as  (he  can;  in  which  places  the 
hounds  can  have  no  fcent  by  realbn  of  the  duft,  c^c. 
and  yet  they  will  fquat  by  the  (ides  of  highways,  and 
therefore  let  the  huntfman  beat  very  well  the  (ides  of 
thofe  highways. 

Now   having    found  where  a  hare  hath  relieved  in 
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fomc  pafturc  or  corn-field,  you  mufl  then  confider  the 
fcalon  of  the  year,  and  what  weather  it  is  :  tor  it  it  be 
in  the  IjJring  time  or  (ummer,  a  hare  will  not  then  fit  in 
buflies,  becaufe  they  arc  frequently  infefted  with  pif- 
mires,  fnakes  and  adders  ;  but  will  (it  in  corn-fields  and 
open  places. 

In  the  winter  time,  they  fit  near  towns  and  villages,  in 
tufts  of  thorns  and  brambles,  elpecially  when  the  wind 
is  northerly  orlbutheily. 

According  to  the  feafon  and  natiue  of  the  place 
where  the  hare  is  accullomed  to  fit,  there  beat  wMth 
your  hounds,  and  (tart  her ;  which  is  much  better 
Iport  than  trayling  of  her  frt)m  her  relief  to  her 
form. 

After  the  hare  has  been  llarted,  and  is  on  toot,  then 
flep  in  where  you  faw  her  pafs,  and  halloo  in  your 
hounds,  until  they  have  all  undertaken  it,  and  go  on 
with  it  in  full  cry;  then  recheat  to  them  with  joiu' 
horn,  following  fair  and  foftly  at  firil,  making  not  too 
much  noife  eith.er  with  horn  or  voice  ;  tor  at  the  firll, 
hounds  are  apt  tooverfhoot  the  chafe  through  too  much 
heat. 

But  when  they  have  run  a  fpace  of  an  hour,  and  you 
fee  the  hounds  are  well  in  with  it,  and  ftick  well  upon 
it,  then  you  may  come  in  nearer  with  the  hounds,  be- 
caufe by  that  time  their  heat  will  be  cooled,  and  they  will 
hunt  more  foberly. 

But,  above  all  things,  mark  the  firtt  doubling,  which 
murt  be  vour  diretlion  for  the  whole  day;  for  all  the 
doubling  that  (he  (hall  make  afterwards  will  be  like  the 
former,  and  according  to  the  policies  that  you  Ihall  fee 
her  ufe,  and  the  place  where  you  himt,  you  mirft  make 
your  compalfes  great  or  little,  long  or  fhort,  to 
help  the  defaults,  always  fceking  the  moilleft  and 
mol^  commodious  places  for  the  hounds  to  fcent 
in. 

To  conclude  ;  thofe  w'ho  delight  in  hunting  the 
hare,  mull  rife  early,  leil  they  be  deprived  of  the  fcent 
ot  lier  footfteps,  by  which  means  tlie  dogs  will  be  inca- 
pacitated to  follow  their  game  ;  for  the  nature  of  the 
fcent  is  Inch  that  it  will  not  remain  long,  but  (uddcnly, 
in  a  manner  every  hoar,  vanifhes  away.  Sic  Hunt- 
ing. 

HARE-NETS  AND  Rabbet-Nf.ts.  The  three  fe- 
veral  forts  ot  nets  leprefented  in  Plate  VIII,  arc  proper 
cither  for  hares  or  rabbets. 

In  the  placing  (if  thefe  obferve  the  path  or  I  raft  in 
any  coppice,  or  furrow,  bv  which  am  hare  ules  to  pais  ; 
likcwilc  how  the  wind  is,  fo  as  to  let  them  as  the  liare 
and  wind  may  come  together:  il  the  wind  be  fi>le-vvays 
it  will  do  well  enough,  but  never  let  it  blow  over  the 
net  iiuo  the  hares  face,  tor  he  will  ("cent  both  it  and  you 
at  a  diiiancc;  the  two  poinied  lines  A  C,  in  the  firll 
figure,  denote  the  loot-paths  whereby  the  game  ules  to 
pafs.  llicn  prepare  three  or  four  more  (takes  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  net;  which  lakes  (hould  be 
about  the  bigncfs  of  one's  thumb,  and  near  four  teet 
long,  fliarpencd  at  the  greater  end,  and  a  liitle  crooked 
at  the  fmalicr  K,  S,  T  ;  I'tick  them  in  the  ground  (ome- 
what  doping,  as  it  fo  lorced  by  ttic  wind  :  two  ot  liicm 
aie  to  be  let  at  the  two  hdes  ol  the  way  and  tiie  middle, 
as  there  is  occalioii  ;    tlicy  mult  oidy  hold  up  the  net 


from  falling,  but  in  a  very  flight  manner,  that  if  the 
game  run  againft  it,  it  may  fall  down,  and  fo  entangle 
him  :  be  furc  to  hide  yourfelf  in  foine  ditch  or  bulh, 
behind  a  tree,  or  the  like  .place,  behind  the  net,  then 
when  you  perceive  the  game  to  be  palled  give  a  (liuut, 
flinging  your  hat  at  them,  which  will  put  them  into 
fuch  a  furprize  that  they  will  (pring  on,  and  run  jufl 
into  the  net,  fo  that  you  mull  be  nimble  to  take  them, 
leli  they  break  out  and  elcape. 

But  oblerve,  this  net  is  not  fo  grounded  in  windy 
weather  as  in  fair. 

1  he  middlemofi  flap  muR  be  fct  much  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former  ;  as  to  the  way  and  wind,  you  fee 
how  the  two  cords  at  each  end  of  the  net  ought  to  be 
dilpofed:  next  you  mud  have  two  flicks,  K,  L,  M,  N, 
each  four  feet  long  and  twice  as  thick  as  one's  thumb, 
which  aie  to  be  cut  exactly  (mooth  at  each  end  and 
fixed  thus,  take  the  (tick  H,  I,  put  it  on  the  edge  of  the 
way  upon  the  cord  L,  which  is  on  the  bottom  of  the 
net,  and  the  other  cord  is  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
(tick  ;  then  go  along  behind  the  net,  fupporting  it  with 
your  hand,  and  place  your  fecond  ftick  jult  as  you  did 
the  firft  ;  but  you  (hould  endeavour  to  lean  a  little  to- 
wards the  way  where  you  expett  the  game  will  come, 
for  the  heart's  running  fiercely  againif  the  net  will 
force  the  fticks  to  give  way,  and  fo  the  net  falls  on 
him. 

There  is  another  net  reprefented  by  the  laft  figure, 
which  is  lefs  troublefome  than  either  of  the  former,  only 
it  may  be  farther  difcerned,  yet  it  is  good  for  rabbets 
in  fuch  toot-paths,  and  only  ufed  for  them  and  hares; 
whereas  the  others  are  ufelul  alio  tor  the  taking  of 
wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  and  pole  cats.  The  true  time 
to  fet  thefe  nets  is  at  break  of  day,  till  half  an  hour  be- 
fore fun-rifing,  and  from  half  an  hour  before  fun-fct  till 
dark. 

HARNESS  GALLS ;  fometimes  the  breafts  of  coach- 
horfes  are  galled  by  the  liarnefs,  or  rife  in  hard  bunches, 
elpecially  in  rainy  w-eather. 

To  cure  this,  firft  (ha\e  off  the  hair  about  the  fore 
very  clofe,  and  rub  the  w  hole  bieaft  with  a  lather  of 
water  and  black  (oap;  then  wa(h  that  part  of  the 
bread  which  is  ufually  covered  with  the  petrel, 
with  (alt,  and  water,  fuffering  it  to  dry  off  jt- 
felf. 

If  the  hardnefs  of  any  part  of  the  harnefs  occafions 
the  galling,  take  it  away,  or  cover  it  with  little  bol- 
(ters.  j 

HARRIER  ;  a  hound,  which  from  his  chafing  or  tracing 
by  foot,  is  naturally  endued  with  an  admirable  gift  of 
(mclling,  being  alfo  bold  and  courageous  in  the  purfuit 
of  his  game,  of  which  tliere  arc  feveral  kinds,  and  all 
differ  in  their  fervices;  fomc  are  for  the  hare,  the  fox,, 
wolf,  hart,  pole-cat,  weafel,  coney,  buck,  badger,  T 
otter,  Uc.  fome  tor  one  thing,  fome  for  ano- 
ther. 

The  hound  moft  in  ufe  and  proper  for  hare-huntint; 
may  be  confined  to  few  forts  and  eacii  excellent  in  n.i- 
ture.  To  wit,  the  <leep-tongi:od,  thick  lipped,  hiond 
and  long.lumg  fumhcrn  hounds  The  fleet  iliai  p  nofed 
dog,  caiS  nariow  and  pointed,  deep  eh- ifcd,  with  thin 
(houldeis,  protending  a  quarter  ot  the  fox  drain.      Ih 
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rough  wire-haired  hound,  thick-quartered,  well  hung, 
not  too  tlolhy  Ihouldcrcd,  togc-tlier  with  tlie  rough  or 
fiiiuoth  bertgle.  Kach  ol  ilicl'c  lorts,  have  their  excel- 
]eiicic»,  ijji.  It  is  not  pofTiljle,  with  jiirtice,  to  com- 
incad  one  before  anotlier,  for  kind,  colour  or  fervicc, 
preference  being  given  according  to  the  humours  and 
inclinations  ot  fportl'men,  the  tribe  of  whom  are 
very  numerous,  auJ,  of  conlcquenee,  ditferent  in  opi- 
nion. 

He  that  delights  in  a  long  chafe  ot  fix  hours,  often 
more,  and  to  be  in  wiih  the  dogs  all  the  time,  let  him 
breed  of  the  fouthern  houn<ls,  or  fuch  he^vy  dogs  as 
Stifffx  gentlemen  ruri  in  the  weald.  They  make  good 
deep  bafs  inufic,  afford  great  divcrfion,  and  confidering 
how  dirty  the  country  is,  fatigue  the  healtliy  lootnien 
very  Ihtle.  In  an  open  couiuiv  where  ihcie  is  good 
ridmg,  prefer  the  fccond  fort,  with  a  quarter  of  tlie  to\- 
flraiii,  tliefe  fuit  the  more  cger,  native  horseman,  and 
fpend  their  toiigties  generoufly,  making  dclightlul  har- 
mony, and  at  tiic  fame  time  go  at  fuch  a  rate,  a  hare 
durlf  not  pity  many  tricks  before  them  ;  they  feldoin 
allow  her  time  to  loiter,  Ore  mull  run  and  ctmtinue  her 
foiling  or  change  foil,  if  tlie  latter  llic  dies  ;  keep  in 
huntfman,  fredi  ground  on  the  turf,  is  in  fome  degree  a 
cuntiniied  view,  otherwife  hang  your  dogs  (barring  all 
extraordinary  accidents  of  highways  and  Ihecpblemilh) 
for  1  would  no  u'.ore  excufe  the  lols  of  a  hare  on  frelh 
fward,  unlefs  the  huntfman's  fault,  which  is  too  often 
the  cafe,  than  1  would  a  kennel  of  fox-hounds  Icfing 
reynard  in  full  chafe ;  the  reafons  agauift  it  in  both  diver- 
"fions  are  the  fame. 

The  flow  hounds  generally  pack  beft.  Of  the  fe- 
cond  fort,  many  not  being  of  equal  fpeed  (for  it  is  hard 
to  procure  an  even  kennel  of  fall  hounds)  will  be  tound 
to  tail,  which  is  an  inconveniency,  for  the  hind  dogs  la- 
bour on  to  overtake  the  leading  hounds,  and  feldom  or 
ever  flop,  nor  are  of  the  leafl  ufe  but  to  enlarge  the  cry, 
unlefs  at  an  over-run,  which  happens  at  the  top  of  the 
morn,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  together,  then  the  old 
hounds,  thrown  out  or  tailed,  often  come  up,  and  hit 
the  fault  off.  The  fouthern  dogs  are  not  fo  guilt)'  of 
running  a-head,  for  as  they  pack  well  together,  Irom 
their  equality  of  fpeed  (it  being  eafier  to  excel  the  llow 
than  the  faftjaithe  leaft  balk,  there  are  ten  nofcs  on  the 
ground  tor  one.  The  third  fpecies  of  hound  you  will 
feldom  fee  an  entire  kennel  of,  being  in  fome  parts  not 
much  encouraged  :  I'hey  are  ot  northern  breed,  and  in 
great  efteem,  being  bold  dogs,  and  by  many  huntfmen 
preferred  lor  the  otter  and  martin  :  in  foine  places  they 
are  encouraged  lor  fox  hounds,  but  bad  to  breed  trom, 
being  toolubje£l  to  degenerate  and  produce  thick,  low, 
heavy  Ihouldered  dogs  unfit  lor  the  chafe.  lieagles, 
rough  or  fmooth,  have  their  admirers,  they  fpend  their 
tongues  free  in  treble  or  tenor,  and  go  a  greater  rate 
than  the  loutlierii  hounds,  but  tail  abonuiiably.  They 
run  low  to  t;rouiid,  therefore  enjoy  the  l^cnt  better  than 
taller  dogs,  elpecially  when  the  atmofphere  lies  low.  In 
an  enclolcd  country  they  do  bell,  as  they  mufe  with  the 
hare,  and  at  trailmg  or  default,  are  pretty  good  for 
hedge-rows. 

Of  the  two  forts  the  rough,   or  wire-haired,   being 


generally  good  fliouldaed  dogs,  and" well  filleted,  are 
preferred. 

Smooth-haired  hcagles  arc  commonly  deep-hung, 
thick-li;  ped,  and  large  noflrilled,  butoiten  fofolt,  fohd, 
and  bad  quartered,  as  to  be  Ihouhfer-lliook  and  crippled 
the  firll  kafon's  hunt,  and  have  frequently  that  unpar- 
donable fault  of  crooked  legs,  like  the  terrier,  or  right 
Hath  turn-fpit. 

Kcw  ol  them  will  endure  a  tolcivihle  hunt,  or  at  de- 
fault hear  hard  chardng.  .'\tter  two  hotu^  running, 
obierve  tficm  crippled  and  down,  the  hun:lman  may  go 
on  himfcif,  for  what  afuHaDce  many  of  them  give  him, 
and  it  is  plain  from  tlicir  form  and  (hape,  that  they  arc 
not  dcfigned  for  hard  e.xercile. 

So  nuich  for  harriers,  a  deal  may  be  faid  for  and 
auainlf  the  feveral  kinds  :  it  is  a  wide  linfettled  poii;t  to 
gi\e  opinion  upon  ;  but  to  fum  up  the  whole  in_  a  few 
words.  Haunch,  true  hounds  of  any  fort,  are  deluable, 
and  whoever  has  them  nf  pretty  equal  age  and  fpeed, 
with  the  reqiiifites  of  packing  aod  huniiiig  %Tell  toge- 
ther, whether  fouthern,  northc-rn,  fnx-flrain,  or  beagle, 
can  boaft  an  invaluable  advantage  in  the  diverfion,  and 
which  few  gentlemen,  let  them  breed  ever  fo  true,  can  at- 
tain to  but  m  years. 

The  properties  to  be  confidered  in  the  choice  ot  a 
hound,  are,  to  prefer  the  dog  of  a  middling  fi7.e,  with  his 
back  longer  than  round,  nofe  large,  with  noftrils  bold 
and  wide,  chelt  deep  and  capacious,  riilets  great  and 
high,  haunches  large,  hanis  lliaight,  the  fole  hard  and 
dry,  claws  large,  ears  wide,  thin  and  deep,  more  round 
thanlharp,  eyes  large  and  protuberant,  forehead  promi- 
nent, and  upper  lips  thick,  and  de;eper  than  the  lower 
jaw. 

HART,  is  the  moll  noble  and  {lately  beafl,  and 
in  the  firll  year  is  called  a  hind-calf,  in  the  fecond  a 
knobber,  in  the  third  a  brock,  in  the  fourth  a 
ftaggard,  in  the  fifth  a  flag,  and  in  the  fixth  a  hart. 
See  Stag. 

Harts  are  bred  in  moll  countries,  but  the  ancients 
preferred  thofc  of  B/uaiii  before  all  others,  where  they 
are  of  divers  colours.    ' 

Thefe  excel  all  others  in  the  beauty  of  their  horns, 
which  are  very  high,  )et  do  not  grow  to  their  bones  or 
fcalps,  but  to  tiicir  Ikin,  branching  forth  into  many  fpears, 
being  folid  throughout,  and  as  hard  as  (lones,  and  tallofF 
once  a  year. 

But  if  they  remain  abroad  in  the  air,  and  arc  fomc- 
times  wet  and  fomctimes  dry,  they  grow  light;  by 
which  it  would  feem  they  are  of  an  eartliy  fubftance, 
concrete,  and  hardened  with  a  llror.g  heat,  made  like 
unto  bones. 

They  lofe  their  horns  every  year  in  the  fpring. 

At  one  year  old  they  have  nothing  but  bunches,  that 
arc  fmall  fignificators  of  horns  to  come  :  at  two  )ears 
they  appear  more  perfectly,  but  ftraight  and  lingle  :  at 
three  years  they  grow  into  two  fpars  ;  ai  four  into  three, 
and  fo  increafe  every  year  in  their  branches  till  they  arc 
fix  ;  and  above  that  time  their  age  is  not  certainly  to  be 
known  by  the  head. 

Having  loll  their  horns,  in  the  day-time  they  hide 

thcmfelves,  inhabiting  the  fliades  to  avoid   the  annoy- 
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ancc  of  flie<;,  and  teed,   during  that  time,  only  in  the 
night. 

Their  nrw  horns  come  out  at  firfl  like  bunches,  and 
afterwards  (as  lias  hceii  faid  bcfurej  by  the  incicale  of  the 
fun's  heat  they  grow  more  hard,  covered  with  a  rougli 
Ikin,  which  is  called  a  velvet  head  ;  and  as  that  fl^in 
drieth,  they  daily  try  the  (Irength  of  their  new  heads 
upon  trees,  which  not  only  fcrapeih  off  the  roughnefs, 
but  by  the  pain  they  feel  thus  rubbing,  they  are  taught 
how  long  to  foibear  the  company  of  their  fellows;  for 
at  lalt,  when  m  their  chafing  and  fretting  of  their  new 
horns  againft  the  trees,  they  can  feel  no  longer  pain  and 
fniart  in  them,  they  feem  as  if  they  thought  it  were  liigh 
time  to  torfake  their  folitary  dwellings,  and  return  again 
to  their  former  condition. 

The  reafon  why  harts  and  deers  (bed  their  horns  an- 
nually are  tliefe  : 

Fir!i,  bccaufe  of  the  matter  of  which  they  confift  ;  for 
it  is  dry  and  earthy  like  the  lubliance  of  green  leaves, 
which  alfo  tall  annually  ;  likewife  wanting  glewy  or 
holding  moifture,  for  which  reafon  the  horn  of  a  hart 
cannot  bcbent. 

Secondly,  from  the  place  they  grow  up  on,  for  they 
are  not  rooted  upon  the  fl<ull,  but  only  within  the 
ik\n. 

Thirdly,  from  the  efficient  caufe;  for  they  are  hard- 
ened both  with  the  heat  of  fummer  and  cold  of  winter; 
by  means  ot  whicli  the  pores  which  fliould  receive  the 
nourithing  liquor  are  fhut  up  and  flopped,  fo  that  their 
native  heat  necetfarilydie'h  ;  which  does  not  fo  happen 
in  other  bealls,  whofe  horns  are  for  tiie  meft  part  hollow 
and  fitted  for  long  continuance  ;  but  the  new  bunches 
fwelling  up,  towards  thcfpring,  thruft  off  the  old  horns, 
having  the  affiflance  of  boughs  of  trees,  weight  of  the 
horns,  or  by  the  willing  excurfion  o!  the  beafl  that  bear- 
eth  them. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when  a  hart  pricketh  up  his 
ears,  be  windctli  fliarp,  very  tar  and  furc,  and  difco- 
vereth  all  treaciiery  againll  him  ;  but  if  they  hang  down 
and  wag,  he  perceives  no  danger. 

Their  age  is  dilcerned  by  their  teeth  ;  they  have 
four  on  both  lides,  with  which  thev  grind  their  meal  ; 
betides  two  others,  which  are  much  larger  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female. 

All  thele  bcalts  have  worms  in  their  heads  tinder- 
neath  their  tongues,  in  a  hidlow-  place  where  the  neck- 
bone  is  joined  lo  the  head,  which  are  no  bigger  than  fly- 
blows. 

The  blood  of  tlie  hart  is  not  like  that  oF  other  beafls, 
for  it  hath  no  hbres  in  ii,  and  tlieielorc  it  ut)cs  not  con- 
geal. 

His  heart  is  very  great,  and  fo  are  all  tliofe  of  fearful 
bcafls,  ha\  ing  in  it  a  bone  like  a  crols. 

He  hath  no  gall,  and  tliat  is  one  of  the  caufes 
of  his  long  liic,  and  therefore  are  his  bowels  lo  bitter, 
that  the  dogs  will  not  touch  iliem  uuleis  they  be  very 
fat. 

'["he  genital  part  of  a  hart  is  all  nervous;  the  tail  fmall ; 
and  a  hind  hath  udders  between  her  thighs,  with  tour 
ipeans  like  a  cow. 

Thefc  an;  above  all  other  beafts  both  ingenious  and 
fearful,    who    although    they    hove    large    horns,    yd 


their  defence  againft  other  four-footed  beafts  is  to   rtin 
away. 

The  hart  is  ftrangely  amazed,  when  he  hears  any  one 
call  or  whiftle  in  his  fill :  tor  trial  of  which,  fome  feeing 
a  hart  in  the  plain  in  motion,  having  called  him,  crying 
w  are,  ware,  take  heed  ;  and  thereupon  have  feen  liim 
inilantly  turn  back,  making  fome  little  Itand. 

He  hears  very  perte£lly  when  his  head  and  ears 
are  erefcled  ;  but  imperfeifHy  when  he  lets  them 
down. 

When  he  is  on,  font,  and  not  afraid,  he  admires 
every  thing  he  fees,  and  takes  a  pleafure  to  gaze  at 
them. 

A  hart  can  naturally  fwim  a  great  way,  fo  that  fome 
which  have  been  hunted  in  iorefls  near  the  fea,  have 
plunged  into  it,  and  have  been  killed  by  fithermen  twelve 
miles  from  land. 

It  is  reported  of  them,  that  when  they  go  to  rut, 
and  for  that  purpofe  are  obliged  to  crofs  fome  great  ri- 
ver or  arm  of  the  fea,  they  aifcmble  m  great  herds,  the 
ftrongeft  going  in  firft,  and  the  next  in  ftrength  fol- 
lowing him,  and  fo  one  after  the  other,  relieving  them- 
felves  by  retting  their  heads  on  the  buttocks  of  each 
other. 

The  hind  commonly  carries  her  calf  eight  or  nine 
months,  which  ufually  falls  in  May,  although  fome  alter  : 
fome  of  them  have  two  at  once,  and  eat  up  the  tkiii 
wherein  the  calf  did  lie. 

As  the  calf  grows  up,  fhe  teaches  it  to  run,  leap, 
and  the  way  it  muft  take  to  defend  itfelf  from  the 
hounds. 

Harts  and  hinds  are  very  long  lived,  living  commonly 
a  hundred  years  and  upwards. 

Hart-Hunting. 

Gesner,  fpeaking  of  the  hunting  of  the  hart,  fays, 
'  This  wild,  deceitful,  and  ftibtle  heart,  by  windings 
and  turnings  often  deceives  its  hunter,  as  the  harts  of 
ALiina'ns  flying  from  the  terrible  cry  of  Diana's 
hounds:'  wherefore  the  prudent  hunter  mutl  tramc 
his  dogs,  as  Pyihagoras  did  his  fcholars,  with  words  ot 
art  to  fet  them  on,  and  take  them  ofi^"  again  at  his  plea- 
fure. 

Whereof  he  murt  firft  of  all  encompafs  the  beafl 
in  her  own  layer,  and  fo  unharliour  her  in  the  view 
of  the  dogs,  that  they  may  never  lofc  her  Hot  or  fool- 
ing. 

Neither  muft  he  fct  upon  every  one,  either  of  the 
herd,  orihotc  that  wander  liilitary  alone,  or  a  little  one, 
but  partly  by  fight,  and  partly  by  their  tooting  and  fumet, 
make  a  jiidgmcntoi  the  game,  and  alfo  obfervc  the  large- 
nets  of  his  layer. 

The  hunilman,  having  made  thefe  difcoveries  in  or- 
der to  the  chafe,  takes  off'  the  coupling  of  the  dogs,  and 
fome  on  horfcback,  the  others  on  foot,  follow  the  crv, 
with  the  grcatelf  art,  obfervation,  and  tpecd,  remember- 
ing and  intercepting  him  in  his  f'ubtlc  turnings  and 
headings  ;  with  all  agility  leaping  hedges,  gates,  pales, 
ditches  ;  neither  fearing  thorns,  down  hills,  nor  woods, 
but  mounting  a  trcfli  horfe,  if  the  fiil^  tire;  follow  the 
largetl  head  ot   the  whole  lierd,  which  mull  be  finglcd 
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out  of  the  chafe ;  which  the  dogs  perceiving,  muft  fol- 
low ;  not  following  any  other. 

The  dogs  are  animated  lo  the  iport  by  the  winding  of 
horns,  and  the  voices  of  the  huiitfmen. 

Bui  loniceimcs  the  crafty  beail  fends  forth  li"s  little 
fauire  to  be  facrificed  to  the  dogs  and  hunters,  inlfead 
of  himfclf,  lying  dole  the  mean  time.  In  this  cafe,  the 
huntfinan  mart  lound  a  retreat,  break  off  the  dogs, 
and  take  in,  that  is,  leam  them  again,  until  they 
be  brought  to  the  f  lirer  game  ;  which  rilcth  with  fear, 
yet  llili  Urivcth  bv  flight,  until  he  be  wearied  and  breath- 
lefs. 

The  Nobles  call  the  beuft  a  wife  hart,  who,  to  avoid 
all  his  enemies,  runneth  into  the  greateft  herds,  and  (o 
brings  a  cloud  of  error  on  the  dogs,  to  obftrudf  their 
farther  puriuit  ;  fometimes  alfu  beati.ig  fome  of  the  herd 
unto  his  lootings,  that  fo  he  may  the  more  eafilyeicape,  by 
amufing  the  dogs. 

Afterwards  lie  betakes  himfelf  to  his  heels  again,  flill 
running  with  the  wind,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  refrefli- 
meni,  but  alio  bjcaufe  by  that  means  he  can  the  more  ea- 
fily  hear  the  v  ,ice  of  his  purfuers,  whether  they  be  far 
from  him,  or  near  to  him. 

But  at  lalf  being  again  difeovered  by  the  hunters,  and 
fagdciuus  Icent  ol  the  dogs,  he  flies  into  the  herds  ot 
catiic,  as  c.iws,  fheep,  &.c.  leaping  on  a  cow  or  ox,  lay- 
ing tjie  tore  parts  of  his  body  thereon,  that  fo  touching 
the  earth  only  witlihis  hinder  feet,  he  may  leave  a  very 
fmall  or  no  fcent  at  all  behind  tor  the  hounds  to  dif- 
cern. 

A  chiel  huntfman  to  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  affirms, 
'  Tli3i  on  a  ti.iie,  they  having  a  hart  in  chafe,  on  a  fud- 
den  .'AC  hounis  were  at  a  fault,  fo  as  the  game  was  out  of 
fight,  that  not  a  dog  would  once  ftir  his  foot,  at  which 
the  iiunters  were  all  amazed  ;  at  laft,  by  calling  their 
eyes  about,  they  difeovered  the  fraud  of  the  crafty 
"beaft. 

I  here  was  a  great  white-thorn,  which  grew  in  a 
fliady  place,  as  high  as  a  moderate  tree,  which  was  en- 
compalfed  about  with  other  fmaller  fhrnbs  ;  into  this 
tlie  hart  having  leaped,  ftood  there  aloft,  the  boughs 
fpieaaing  from  one  to  another,  and  there  remained  till 
he  rtas  tiiruft  through  by  the  huntfman,  rather  than  he 
would  yield  himlclf  up  a  prey  to  the  hounds  his  mortal 
cue  .■iies.' 

But  their  ufual  manner  is,  when  they  fee  themfelves 
hard  belet,  and  every  way  intercepted,  to  make  force 
at  their  enemy  with  their  horns,  who  firfl  comes 
upon  him,  unlefs  they  be  prevented  by  fpear  or 
fword. 

When  the  beaft  is  flain,  the  huntfman  with  his  horn 
windeth  the  fall  of  the  beaft  ;  and  then  the  whole  com- 
pany comes  up,  blowing  their  horns  in  triumph  for 
I'uch  a  conqucft  ;  among  whom,  the  (kilfulleft  opens 
the  beaft,  rewards  the  hounds  with  what  properly  belongs 
to  them,  lor  their  future  encouragement :  for  which  pur- 
pofethe  huntfmen  dip  bread  in  the  blood  of  the  beaft  to 
give  to  the  hounds. 

The  rutting  time  is  the  middle  of  September,  and  con- 
tinues two  months  :  the  older  they  are  the  hotter,  and 
the  better  they  pleafe  the  hinds,  and  therefore  they 
go   to  rut  betoie   the  young   oues  \    and  being   very 


fiery,  they  will  not  fuffcr  any  of  them  to  come  near 
the  hinds,  till  they  have  fatistied  their  venereal  appe- 
tite. 

But  for  all  this,  the  young  ones  are  even  with  the  old, 
for  when  they  perceive  that  the  old  are  grown  weak  by 
excefs  of  rutting,  the  young  will  frequently  attack  them, 
and  make  them  quit  the  place,  that  they  may.  be  mailers 
of  the  fpoit. 

They  may  be  eafily  killed  in  rutting-time,  for  they 
follow  the  fcents  of  the  hinds  with  fo  much  eagernefs, 
laying  their  nofes  to  the  ground,  that  they  mind  that 
only  and  nothing  elfe. 

It  is  very  dangerous  for  any  man  to  come  near  them 
at  that  time,  for  then  they  will  make  at  any  living  crea- 
ture of  a  difterent  kind. 

In  fome  places  their  luft  arifes  in  O.lober,  and  alfo  in 
M.iy;  and  then  (whereas  at  other  tunes  the  inales  live 
apart  from  the  females)  they  go  al)out  like  lafcivious  lo- 
vers, feeking  the  company  ot  tlie  females. 

The  males,  in  their  raging  lull,  make  a  peculiar 
noife. 

One  male  will  cover  many  females,  continuing  in  this 
appetite  for  one  or  two  months. 

The  females  feem  chafte,  and  unwilling  to  admit  of 
copulation  by  realon  of  the  rigour  of  the  genital  of  the 
male;  and  therefore  they  fink  down  on  their  buttocks, 
when  they  begin  to  feel  his  femen,  as  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  tame  harts  ;  and  if  they  can,  the  females  run 
away,  the  males  ftriving  to  hold  them  back  with  their 
fore-feet. 

It  cannot  be  well  faid,  that  they  are  covered  ftanding, 
lying,  or  going,  but  rather  running  ;  fo  are  they  filled 
with  greateft  feverity. 

When  one  month  or  fix  weeks  is  over  of  their  rut- 
ting, they  grow  much  tamer  ;  and  laying  afide  all 
fiercenefs,  they  return  to  their  folitary  places,  digging 
every  one  by  hii;ifelf  a  feveral  hole  or  ditch,  in  which 
they  lie,  to  affuage  the  ftrong  favour  ot  their  luft  ;  for 
they  ftink  like  goats,  and  their  tacebegins  to  look  blacker 
than  at  otl;er  times:  and  in  thole  places  they  live 
till  fome  fhowers  ot  rain  fall  ;  after  which  they  return 
to  the  pafture  again,  living  in  flocks  as  they  did  be- 
fore. 

The  female  having  been  thus  filled,  never  afTociate 
again  with  the  male  till  fhe  is  delivered  of  her  burthen, 
w  hich  is  in  about  eight  months,  and  produces  generally 
butoneat  atime,  very  feldoni  two  ;  which  Ihe  lodges  cun- 
niiigly  in  fome  covert.  If  Hie  perceive  them  ilubborn 
and  wild,  fhe  will  beat  them  with  her  teet  till  they  lie 
clofe  and  quiet. 

She  oftentimes  Icadeth  forth  her  young,  teaching  it  to 
run,  and  leap  over  bufhes,  lloiies,  and  Inia'.l  Ihrubs,  and 
fo  continuetn  all  the  fummer  long,  while  their  own 
ftrength  is  the  ntolt  confideiable. 

It  is  very  pleafant  to  obferve  them,  when  they  go  to 
rut,  and  make  their  vault;  for  when  they  fmell  the 
hind,  they  raife  their  nofe  up  into  tlic  air  ;  and  if  it  be  a 
great  hart,  he  will  turn  his  head  antl  look  about  lo  fee 
whether  there  be  any  near  luin  to  interrupt  and  fpoil 
his  fport. 

Upon  this,  the  young  fly  away  for  fear  ;  but  if  there 
b€  any  of  equal  bignefs;  they   then  ftrive  which  Ihall 
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vault  fird  ;  and  in  the  oppofnig  each  otlicr,  they  fciape 
the  ground  with  their  leet,  Ihucking  and  bulling  each 
other  fo  liirioully,  tiiat  you  may  hear  the  noife  they  make 
with  their  horns,  halt  a  mile,  fo  long  till  one  of  them  is 
the  conqueror. 

The  hinJ  beholding  this  encounter,  never  ftirs  from 
hf r  Haiion,  expefcling,  as  it  were,  the  vauliing  of  him 
who  (hall  get  ihe  maflery,  wlio  having  got  it,  bellows, 
and  then  inlhintly  covers  her.  The  coats  or  colours  of 
harts  are  of  three  difFcreni  foris,  hrown  red,  and 
fallow;  and  ot  each  of  ihefe  coats  there  proceeds 
two  forts  of  harts,  the  one  great,  and  the  other 
fmall. 

Of  brown  harts,  there  are  fome  great,  long,  and 
hairy,  bearing  a  high  liead,  of  a  red  colour,  and  well 
beamed,  who  will  fland  before  hounds  very  long,  being 
longer  ot  breath,  and  fwifter  of  foot  than  thofe  of  afhorter 
ftature. 

There  is  another  fort  of  brown  harts,  which  are 
little,  fliort  and  well-fet,  bearing  commonly  a  black 
mane,  and  are  fatter  and  better  venifon  than  the 
former,  by  reafon  ot  their  better  feeding  in  young  cop- 
pices. 

They  are  very  crafty,  efpecially  when  in  greafe,  and 
will  be  hardly  found,  becaufe  they  know  they  are  mofl 
inquired  after ;  befides,  they  are  fenfible  they  cannot 
then  Hand  long  before  the  hounds. 

If  they  be  old,  and  feed  on  good  ground,  then  are  their 
heads  black,  fair,  and  well  branched,  and  commonly 
palmed  at  the  top. 

The  fallow  haris  bear  their  heads  high,  and  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  their  beams  fmall,  their  antlers  long, 
llofider  and  ill  grown  ;  having  neither  heart,  courage, 
nor  force. 

But  thofe  which  are  of  a  lively  red  fallow,  having  a 
black  or  brown  lift  down  the  ridge  of  the  back,  are 
flrong,  bearing  fair  and  high  heads,  well  furniflied  and 
beamed.  As  there  are  feveral  forts  ot  harts,  fo  alfo  have 
they  different  heads,  according  to  their  age,  country, 
reft,  and  feeding. 

Here  )ou  muft  take  notice,  that  they  bear  not  their 
firft  head  (which  we  call  broches,  and  in  a  fallow 
deer   pricks]    until  they  enter  the  lecond   year  of   their 

In  the  third  year  they  hear  tour,  fix,  or  eight,  fmall 
branches  :  at  the  fourth,  they  bear  eight  or  ten  :  at  the 
fifth  ten  or  twelve  :  at  fix,  fourteen  or  fixteen  ;  and  at 
the  fevcnth  year,  they  bear  their  heads  beamed,  branched 
and  I'ummed,  with  as  much  as  ever  they  will  bear, 
and  do  never  multiply,  but  in  greamcfs  only.  An 
old  hart  caftclh  his  head  looner  than  the  young, 
and  the  time  is  about  the  months  of  Fcbruaiy  and 
M^i'c  h. 

Note,  that  if  you  geld  a  hart  before  he  barh  a  head,  he 
will  never  boar  aiiy  ;  and  it  you  geld  him  when  he  has 
a  head,  he  will  never  aficr  mew  and  cift  it :  a  nd  lb  il  he 
be  gelded  when  he  hath  a  vo'lvct  head,  it  will  ever  be  lb, 
without  fraying  or  burnilhing. 

As  foon  as  ihey  have  call  their  heads,  they  inftantly 
withdraw  into  ttiv  thickets,  hiding  tlieinfelves  in  luch 
convenient  places  where  tiiey  cm  have  good  water  and 
Itroiig  feeding,  near  /onie  ground  where  wheat  and  peas 


are  fown  :  but  young  harts  do  never  betake  themfelves 
to  the  thickets  till  they  have  borne  their  third  head, 
which  is  the  fourth  year. 

After  they  have  mewed,  they  will  begin  to  button  in 
March  and  April;  and  as  the  fun  grows  ftrong,  and  the 
feafon  ot  the  year  puis  torward  the  crop  of  the  earth,  fo 
will  their  heads  increale  in  all  reipetts  :  fo  that  by  the 
middle  ot  June,  tlieir  heads  will  be  fummed  as  much  as 
they  will  bear  all  the  year. 

The  Names  and  DIver/i/y  of  Heads,  nccording  lo  the  Ternn 
ujed  by  Hunters. 

That  part  which  bears  the  antlers,  royals,  and  tops,  is 
called  the  beam,  and  the  little  ftreaks  therein  are  callect 
gutters. 

That  which  is  about  the  cruft-  of  the  beam  is 
termed  pearls,  and  that  which  is  about  the  bur  itfelf, 
formed  like  little  pearls,  is  called  pearls  bigger  than  the 
reft. 

The  bur  is  the  next  head,  and  that  which  is  about  the 
bur  is  called  pearls  ;  the  firft  is  called  antler,  the  fecond 
fur-antler  :  all  the  rell  which  grow  afterwards,  until  you 
come  to  the  crown,  palm,  or  croche,  are  called  royals 
and  fur-royals;  the  little  buds  or  broches  about  the  top, 
are  called  croches. 

Their  heads  alfo  go  by  feveral  names  ;  the  firft  head  is 
called  a  crowned  top,  becaufe  the  croches  are  ranged  in 
form  of  a  crow  n. 

The  fecond  is  called  a  palmed  top,  becaufe  the  croches 
are  formed  like  a  man's  hand. 

Thirdly,  all  heads  which  bear  not  above  three  or  four, 
the  croches  being  placed  aloft,  all  of  one  height,  in 
form  of  a  clufter  of  nuts,  are  to  be  called  heads  of  fo 
many  croches. 

Fourthly,  all  heads  which  bear  two  in  the  top,  or 
having  their  croches  doubling,  are  to  be  called  forked 
heads. 

Fifthly,  all  heads  which  have  double  burs,  or 
the  antlers  royals,  and  croches  turned  downwards, 
contrary  to  other  heads,  are  only  called  heads.  See 
Hunting. 

How  to  know  an  old  Hart  by  the  Slot,  Entries,  Abaliires, 
Foils,  Fewmels,  Gait  and  fVulks,  Fraying-Jiocks,  Head 
and  Branckci. 

Firfi,  by  the  fiot.  You  muft  take  good  notice  of  the 
treading  of  the  hart's  foot  ;  if  you  find  the  treading  of 
two,  the  one  long,  and  the  other  round,  yet  both  of  one 
bignefs,  yet  the  long  flot  will  indicate  the  hart  to  be  much 
larger  than  the  round. 

And  belides,  the  old  hart's  hind-foot  doth  ne- 
ver over- reach  the  fore- toot  ;  that  of  the  young  ones 
do. 

But  above  all  take  this  obfervation  :  when  von  have 
found  the  fiot  of  a  liart  in  the  wood,  take  notice  what 
manner  of  footing  it  is,  whether  worn  or  Iharp  ;  and  ac- 
cordinglyohlcrvc  the  country,  and  judge  bythat  whether 
cither  may  be  occalioned  thereby. 

For  halts  bred  in  mountains  and  ftony  countries, 
iiavc  their  toes  and  fides  of  their  leet  worn,   by  means 
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of  their  contininl  climbing  and  reding  thcmfelves 
tiu-rr.iii,  ami  not  0!i  the  litel ;  wlicriM.s  in  otlni  places 
thev  llay  tliemrclves  more  on  the  liri  1  tii.in  toes  ;  lor 
in  Toit  or  fandy  ground  they  din  upon  the  htel,  by 
reafon  of  their  weight,  and  thu'  b  ■  tVcqutiUly  (laying 
tluinfflves  thereon,  it  makes  tht  heei  giow  broader  anil 
bigger. 

And  thus  may  the  age  of  a  hart  be  known  by  his  flot 
or  treading. 

The  next  thing  to  be  corfidercd  is  the  fcwmet.s  ;  anu 
this  is  to  be  jn  iged  of  i.i  Jp'i,  and  A/.y.  If  the  lew- 
mets  or  fewiniihing  be  large  and  thick,  they  intiinate 
that  the  hart  is  old. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July  they  make  their  tew- 
lnet^  ni  iaige  crotevs,  very  loft  .  and  li.  in  that  time  to 
the  eiid  of  Auguji,  they  nuke  them  large,  long,  kiiotiy 
and  anointed,  and  gilded,  letting  them  iall  but  lew  and 
fcattered. 

Ii.  Stp.rnber  and  08'ibfr,  there  is  no  longer  pafTing  a 
judgment  by  them,  by  reafon  oi  the  rut. 

'I  hirdiv,  in  order  to  know  the  height  and  thicknel's 
of  a  hart,  oblcrve  his  ennies  and  galleries  into  the 
thickets,  and  what  boughs  he  hAs  ov<:'<  -Oriaden,  and 
mark  Irom  thence  the  height  of  his  belly  from  the 
ground. 

By  the  height  of  the  entries,  a  judgment  is  made  of  the 
age  of  a  hart  ;  for  a  young  deer  ufually  creeps,  but  the 
old  ones  are  (lifFand  ftately. 

His  largenefs  may  be  known  by  the  height  of 
his  creeping  as  he  palies  to  his  harbour,  the 
young  deer  creeping  low,  which  the  old  will  not  floop 
to. 

Fourthly,  take  notice  of  his  gait,  by  which  you  may 
know  whether  the  hart  be  great  and  long,  and  whether 
he  will  Hand  long  before  ti.e  hounds  or  not  ;  for  all 
harts  wliicli  have  a  long  Hep  will  itandupa  long  wliile, 
being  f«ift,  light  and  well  breathed  ;  but  it  he  leave  a 
great  flot,  which  is  the  fign  of  an  old  deer,  he  will  never 
ftand  long  when  he  is  chafei!. 

Lallly,  take  notice  of  his  fraying-pofl ;  where  ob- 
fcrve,  that  by  how  much  the  hart  is  the  oKtcr,  the  fooner 
he  goes  to  tray,  and  the  larger  is  the  tree  he  chufes  to 
fray  again!!,  and  one  fo  ftrorig  that  he  cannot  bend  with 
his  head. 

All  (lags  as  they  are  furniflied.  beat  their  heads  dry 
againit  fome  tree  or  otier,  which  is  called  iheir  fraying- 
po :t  ;  the  younger  deer  do  it  againit  weaker,  Idler,  and 
lower  tiees  ;  fo  that  accordingly  hunters  judge  con- 
fidently of  iheir  age,  and  of  the  nearnefs  of  tiieir  har- 
bour, for  that  is  the  la(^  aftion  or  ceremony  they  ufe  be- 
fore they  enter  it. 

As  to  the  head  and  branches,  a  hart  is  old,  firll, 
when  the  compafs  of  the  bur  is  large,  great  and  well 
"pearled. 

Secondly,  when  the  beam  is  large  burthcned  and  well 
pearled,  being  llraight,  and  not  rendered  crooked  by 
antlers. 

Thiidly,  when  the  gutters  in  it  are  large  and  deep. 

Fourthly,  when  the  fir)+  aniler,  calleri  ujielticr, 
is  large,  long,  and  near  to  tiie  bur,,  the  tu.-aniler 
near  to  the  antler  ;  and  they  ought  to  be  both  well 
pearlecL 


Fifihlv,  the  reft  of  the  brnnchos  which  are  higher, 
i>cing  well  ordered  and  fet,  and  well  grown,  ucccird- 
ing  to  the  largenels  a, id  proportion  ol  the  head,  and 
the  cri;ches,  palm,  or  crown,  being  great  and  large  too, 
according  to  the  largenels  of  the  beam,  are  figns  ol  an 
old  hart. 

H'jVc  to  Jeek  a  Hurl  In  hU  Hiiiint!,  and  f  fdng  pLices,  ac- 
conViig  t'j  the  Stujoil'  of  th.--  }'a'\ 

All  harts  rhaiij^e  tlieir  manner  of  feeding  every 
month  ;  an.i  as  i\;veml'ei  is  the  conclufion  of  tiuir  rut- 
iing-tiine,  I  Ihall  begin  wiili  that  month:  in  tins  they 
feed  in  heaths  and  brooniy  places. 

In  Diciinher  xhty  herd  together,  and  withdraw  ihem- 
felves  into  the  flrengtlis  of  the  foicfts,  to  fhelter  ihetn- 
(elvcs  from  the  cold  winds,  fnows  and  trolls,  and  feed 
on  the  holm  trees,  elder  trees,  brambles  or  any  green 
thing  they  can  find  ;  and  if  it  fnows,  they  will  fkin  or 
peel  the  trees  like  a  goat. 

In  Jn>iu:t'\,  Fihruury,  and  Minh,  they  lenve  herding, 
but  will  keep  tour  or  five  in  company,  and  in  the  cor- 
nt  is  of  the  torel>  will  feed  on  the  wmter-pallure,  lome- 
tiines  making  th.^ir  inciulions  into  the  neighbouring 
corn-fields,  if  tlie\  can  perceive  the  blades  of  wheat,  rye, 
or  the  like,  appear  above  ground. 

In  April  and  Ahiy.  they  rel\  in  their  thickets  and 
other  hufhy  and  fhady  places,  during  that  feafon,  and 
ftir  very  little  till  rutting-time,  unlefs  they  are  dif- 
turhed. 

There  are  fotne  harts  fo  cunning,  that  they  will  have 
two  feveral  layers  to  harbour  in,  a  good  diftance  one 
from  the  other,  and  will  frequently  change  (tor  their 
greater  fecurity]  trom  the  one  to  the  other,  taking  ftill  the 
benefit  of  the  wnul. 

In  thcfe  months  they  go  not  to  the  foil,  by  reafon  of 
the  moill^urc  of  the  fpring,  and  the  dew  thjt  continually 
Overfpredds  the  grafs. 

In^Hw,  Juiyi  and  Augufi,  they  are  in  the  pride  of 
their  greafe,  and  do  refort  to  fpring  coppices  and  corn- 
fields, only  they  fcldcm  go  where  rye  or  barley 
grows. 

In  ScpUmhtr  wnA  Or;  h  r,  they  leave  their  thickets  and 
go  to  the  rut,  during  which  feafon  they  have  no  certain 
place  either  lor  food  or  harbour.  He  ought  not  to  c(in'.£ 
too  early  inio  the  Iprings  or  hewts  v  here  he  thinks  the 
hart  fcedeth,  and  is  at  relief,  for  they  ufually  go  to  their 
layers  in  the  fpr'iigs  ;  and  f  they  be  old,  crafty  d.er, 
they  will  return  to  tl;e  boriier  of  the  coppice,  ...icl  there 
lillen  whether  they  can  hear  any  approadiing  'Umger,  and 
if  they  once  chance  to  vent  the  huntfman  or  the  hound, 
they  will  iiiflaiifly  diflodge. 

Now  is  the  htintlnum's  proper  time  :  let  him  beat  the 
outfides  of  the  fprings  «  r  thickets  ;  if  he  find  the  track 
ot  a  hart  or  cic-cr,  he  ought  to  ohferve  wliciiicr  it  be 
frelh,  which  may  Le  known  by  the  following  tokens; 
the  dew  will  be  beaten  off,  the  foil  freih,  or  the  ground 
broken,  o,  printed  with  other  tokens  ;  fo  he  may  judge  his 
game  lately  wer,'.  tiiat  "viv. 

Having  lound  his  flot  or  ticadirg,  and  the  hound 
nicking  well  upon  it,  let  him  h.  Id  him  fliort ;  for  he 
Iball  draw  better  being  fo  held  than  if  ,he  were  let  at 
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length  of  t!ic  Icam  ;  and  thus  iet  him  draw  till  he  i.-; 
come  to  ihe  covert,  if  pollible,  taking  notice,  by  the  way, 
ot  the  (lot,  Idllb,  entiics,  and  the  like,  till  he  hath  har- 
boured him. 

Having  done  this,  let  him  plafli  down  fmall  twigs, 
fome  abo\e  and  Ibmc  below,  as  he  fliali  think  fit;  and 
then  while  the  hound  is  hot,  let  him  beat  the  outfides 
and  make  ring-walks  twice  or  thrice  about  the  wood, 
one  while  by  the  great  and  open  ways,  that  he  may  help 
himfclt  by  the  eye  ;  another  while  thiough  the  thick- 
ets and  coverts,  lor  fear  led  his  hounds  Ihould  over- 
ihoot  it,  having  Hill  bettei  fcent  m  the  covert  than  high- 
ways. 

If  he  is  in  doubt  whether  the  hart  is  g{)ne  out  of  the 
ring-walks,  oi  tears  he  has  drawn  amils,  then  let  him  go 
to  the  marks  that  he  plalhed,  and  draw  counter,  till  he 
may  take  up  the  iewmet. 

Dlreilions  for  barbounng  a  Stag. 

The  harbourer  having  taught  his  hound  to  draw  mute 
always  round  the  outlide  of  the  covert,  as  foon  as  his 
hound  challenges,  which  he  knows  by  his  eager  flourirti- 
iiig  and  ftraining  his  learn,  he  is  then  to  leek  for  his 
Hot  ;  if  he  rinds  the  heel  thick,  and  the  toe  fpreadiag 
broad,  thefe  are  ligns  that  it  is  an  old  deer,  elpecialiy 
if  it  is  fringed,  that  is,  broken  on  both  the  lides. 

And  if  the  ground  be  too  hard  to  make  any  judgment 
from  the  flot,  he  mull  draw  into  the  covert,  as  he  pallcs 
obferving  the  lize  of  the  entries  ;  the  larger  and  higher, 
the  older  the  deer  :  as  alio  his  croppings  ot  the  tender 
as  hepaffes;  the  younger  the  deer  the  lower;  the  older 
the  deer  the  higher  are  the  branches. 

He  ought  alio  toobferve  his  fewmilhings  as  he  paffes, 
the  largenefs  of  which  befpeaks  the  largenels  ot  the 
deer  :  he  mull  alfo  be  curious  in  obferving  the  fraying- 
poll,  which  is  ufually  the  laft  opportunity  he  has  to 
judge  by  ;  the  eldeft  deer  fraying  highell  agaiiill  the 
largeft  trees,  and  thefe  being  lound,  it  may  be  concluded 
his  harbour  is  not  far  off. 

Therefore  he  ought  todrawwith  morecircumfpeflion, 
checking  the  drawing-hound  to  lecure  him  from  fpend- 
ing  when  he  comes  io  near  as  to  have  the  deer  in  the 
wind,  which  when  you  have  difcovered  by  his  eager- 
nefs  that  draws  him,  let  him  retire  fome  dillance  back, 
and  round  the  place  with  the  hound,  hrfl  at  a  confider- 
able  dillance,  and  then  if  he  rinds  him  not  diUurbed, 
let  him  make  a  fecond  round  within  that ;  and  this  will 
not  only  fecure  you  that  he  is  in  the  harbour,  but.  will 
alio  fecure  his  continuance  there;  for  he  will  not  (except 
he  be  forced)  pals  that  taint  your  hound  left  in  the 
rounding  ot  him. 

So  that  having  broke  a  bough  for  his  direftion,  he  may 
at  any  time  unliarbour  that  hart. 

How  to  find  a  Hart  kjl  the  Night  befre. 

A  hunllman  may  fail  of  killing  a  hart  divers  ways  ; 
foinetimes  by  realon  of  great  heat,  or  by  being  overtaken 
with  the  night,  or  the  like. 

If  it  Ihould  happen  fo  do  as  follows  : 

Firll,    they    who    follow    the    hounds,     mull    mark 


the  place  where  t'rcy  left  the  chafe,  and  at  break  of 
day  bring  the  bloodhound  to  it  with  the  keiincl  after 
him. 

If  any  hound  vents,  whom  heknovis  to  be  no  liar  nor 
babler,  he  fhall  put  his  hound  to  it,  whooping  twice, 
or  bloving  two  notes  with  his  hoin,  to  call  on  ail  his 
fellows  about  him  ;  and  if  he  finds  that  the  hart  is  gone 
into  fome  likely  covert  qr  grove,  then  mull  he  draw  his 
hounds  about  it,  and  it  he  there  renews  the  flot  or  view, 
let  him  tirfl  confidcr  whether  it  be  rij;ht  or  not ;  if  it  be 
right  let  him  blow  his  horn. 

And  if  iie  happens  to  find  five  or  ^\^  Lyer';,  let  it  not 
feem  (Irange,  tor  harts  hunted  aiid  fpeiit  do  frequently 
make  many  layers  together,  bccauie  tliey  cannot  Hand, 
but  lie  and  teed. 

Harts,  which  are  hunted,  mofl  comino  ily  run  up  the 
wind,  and  flraiglit  forwards  as  fir  as  ihey  are  able,  and 
finding  any  water  or  foil,  do  ftay  a  long  time  therein, 
by  which  means  their  joints  are  fo  benumbed  and  IlifF- 
ened,  that  coming  out,  they  cannot  go  tar,  nor  fland  up 
long,  and  therefore  aic  forced  to  tai<.e  up  with  any  har- 
bour they  can  rind  which  md\'  be  a  prcient  covert  to 
them.  In  thefeekingot  a  hart  in  high  woods,,  you  mull 
have  regard  to  two  things;  th.it  is,  the  thickets  of  the 
torefl,  and  the  feafr.n. 

If  it  be  in  very  hot  weather,  gnats,  horfe-flies,  and 
the  like,  drive  the  deer  out  ot  ihe  high  woods,  and  they 
dilperfe  themlelves  into  Imall  groves  and  thickets,  near 
places  ot  good  feeding. 

According  to  the  coverts  which  are  in  the  torefl,  fo 
mull  the  huntfman  make  his  inquiry  ;  for  fometimes 
the  hart  lies  in  the  lufis  ot  wiute  thorn,  fometimes 
under  little  trees,  other  whiles  under  gieat  trees 
in  the  high  woods  and  fometimes  in  the  fkirts 
of  the  forctl,  under  the  flielter  of  little  groves  and 
coppices. 

And  therefore  the  huntfman  mull  make  his  ring- walk 
large  or  fmall,  according  to  the  largenefs  of  thofe  har- 
bours or  coverts. 

Hwu  to  unharhour  a  Hart  and  caji  off  the  Hounds. 

When  the  relays  are  well  fet  and  placed,  let  the 
huntfman  with  his  pole  walk  before  the  kennel  of 
hounds,  and  being  come  to  the  blemiflies,  let  him 
take  notice  of  the  Hot,  and  fuch  other  marks  as 
may  be  obferved  from  the  view  of  the  deer,  in 
order  that  he  may  know  whether  the  hounds  run  riot 
or  not. 

Then  the  huntfman  inufl  cafl  abroad  about  the 
covert,  to  difeover  the  hart  when  he  is  unharboured, 
the  better  to  dillingnilh  him  by  his  head  or  other- 
wife. 

The  hart  being  unharboured,  let  all  the  hounds  be 
cafl  off,  then  crying  one  ami  all,  'Jo  him,  to  him,  That's 
hi,  that's  he,  with  other  Inch  words  of  encourage- 
ment. 

If  the  blood- hound,  in  drawing,  chance  to  over- 
fhoot,  and  draw  wrong  or  counter,  then  the  huntlinan 
mull  draw  him  back,  laying,  Htuk, />atk.  Soft,  /'ft,  until 
he  hath  fet  liim  right  again  ;  and  if  lie  perceive  that 
the  hound  hath  mended  his  fault,  by  his  kneeling  down 
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and  ohfciving  the  /lot  or  ports,  lie  mud  then  chcrifh 
liini,  by  cldp[nno!  him  oa  the  back,  and  giving  him  his 
ciicouragiii';  words  ;  thus  muft  he  draw  on  with  his 
hounds  till  lie  delctiesthc  deer. 

Some  deers  are  fo  cunning  and  cr.ifty,  that  when 
they  are  unliarboureil  iroin  their  l.^yer,  they  will 
coaft  round  about  to  find  fome  other  deer,  vhcreby 
the  hounds  may  be  confounded  in  the  change  of 
hunts. 

If  the  huntfman  have  the  hart  in  view,  he  oujiht  ftill 
to  draw  upon  tlie  (lot,  blowing  and  hallooing  till   the 
hounds  are  come  in.      When  he  finds  they  arc  in  full 
cry,  and  take  it  riglit,  he  may  then  mi>unt,  keeping  un- 
der the  wind  and  coalt,  to  crofs  the  houmls  that  are  in 
chafe,   to  help  them  at  default,  it   need  requires.      A 
huntfman  ought  never  to  come  nearer  to  the  hounds  in 
cry,  than  fifty  or  fixty  paces,  efpecially  at  the  firft  un- 
^^couplhig,  or  at  caftingofFthe  relays  ;  for  if  a  hart  make 
;, doubling,   or  wheel  about  or  acrofs  before  the  hounds 
.-|ashe  leldom  does)   it"  then  you  come  in  too  hallily, 
fliyou    will     Ipoil    the    flot     or    view,     and     fo     the 
;.  hountls  for   want  of  fccnt,  will  be  apt  to  over-fhoot 
the  chafe. 

But  if  after  you  have  hunted  an  hour,  the  huntfman 
perceives  that  the  hart  makes  out  end-wa\s  before  the 
hounds,  and  that  they  follow  in  full  cry,  taking  it  right, 
then  he  may  come  in  nearer,  and  blow  a  reeheat  to  the 
hounds  to  encourage  them. 

Hereupon  the  hart  will  frequently  feek  other  deer  at 
layer,  and  rouz.e  them,  on  purpofe  to  make  the  hounds 
change  hunt,  and  will  lie  down  in  fome  of  their  layers 
flat  upon  his  bellv,  and  fo  fufTerthe  hounds  to  over-flioot 
him  ;  and  that  tliey  may  not  either  fcent  or  vent  hitn, 
he  will  gather  up  all  his  four  feet  under  his  belly,  and 
will  blow  or  breathe  on  fome  moift  place  of  the  ground, 
fo  that  the  hounds  may  pafs  by  him  pulTibly,  though 
within  a  yard,  and  never  vent  him. 

For  which  caufe  huntfmen  fhould  blemifh  at  thofe 
places,  by  which  thev  fee  the  hart  enter  into  a  thicket,  to 
the  end,  that  if  the  hounds  fliould  fall  to  change,  they 
may  return  to  thofe  blemifhes,  and  put  the  hounds  to 
the  right  flot  and  view,  until  they  have  rouzed  and  found 
him  again. 

A  liari  has  .inother  way  to  bring  the  hounds  to  change, 
and  that  is  when  he  fees  hiinfelf  clofely  purfued,  and 
that  he  cannot  fliun  thcni,  he  "will  break  into  one 
thicket  alter  another  to  find  deer,  rouzing  and  herd- 
ing with  them,  continuing  fo  to  do  fometimes 
ahove  an  hour,  before  he  will  part  from  them  or  break 
herd. 

Finding  himfelf  fpent,  he  will  break  herd  and  fall  a 
doubling  and  cri)fring  in  fome  hard  highway  that  is  much 
beaten,  or  elle  in  fome  river  or  brook,  in  which  he  will 
keep  as  I  )ng  as  his  biC'ith  will  permit  him;  and  if 
he  be  far  before  the  hounds,  it  may  be  then  he  will 
ufe  the  former  device,  in  gathering  his  legs  under 
his  belly,  as  he  lies  flat  along  upon  fome  hard  dry 
place. 

Sometimes  he  will  take  foil,  and  fo  cover  himfelf 
under  the  water,  that  you  fliali  perceive  nothing  but  his 
nofe. 

In  this  cafe  the  huntfman  muff  have  a  fpecial  regard 


to  his  old  hounds,  who  will  hunt  Icifurcly  and  fear- 
fully, whereas  tf'.e  young  hounds  will  ovcr-flioot  tlicir 
game. 

If  the  hounds  happen  to  be  at  a  default,  and  hunt  in 
fevei  al  companies,  then  it  may  he  gucfled  that  the  iiart 
hath  broken  herd  from  the  freili  deer,  and  that  the  frcfli 
deer  have  fcparated  thcmfelves  alfo  ;  then  notice  i.s  to 
be  taken  how  the  old  Haunch  hounds  make  it,  and  to 
obferve  the  flot  ;  and  where  you  fee  any  of  the  old 
hounds  challenge,  cherifli  and  encourage  that  ht)uiid  or 
hounds,  hafleniiig  the  rcff  in  to  him,  crying  harl:  to  fuch 
a  hound,  calling  hini  by  his  name. 

Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  they  cannot  make  it  fo 
well  in  the  hard  highways  as  in  other  places,  becaufc 
they  cannot  have  there  lo  peifeft  a  icent,  either  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  tracks  or  footing  of  divers  forts  of  bealb,  or 
byreafon  of  the  fun  drying  up  the  moi'lurc,  fo  that  the 
duft  covereth  the  flot.  Now  in  (uch  places  (fuch  is  the 
natural  fubtlety  of  the  beafi  for  fclt-prefervation)  the 
hart  will  make  many  croffings  and  doubling';,  hold- 
ing them  long  together,  to  make  the  hounds  give  over 
the  chafe. 

In  this  cafe,  the  firff  care  of  the  huntfman  is  to  make 
good  the  head,  and  then  draw  round  apace  ;  firft  down 
the  wind,  though  deer  ufually  go  up  the  wind  ;  and  if 
the  way  is  too  hard  to  flot,  then  be  fure  to  trv  far 
enough  back.  Expert  hounds  will  often  do  this  of  thcm- 
felves. 

But  if  a  hart  break  out  into  a  champagne  country, 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  d?y  too,  /'.  e.  between  noon  and 
three  of  the  clock,  then  if  the  huntfman  perceive  his 
hounds  out  of  breath,  he  ought  not  to  force  them  but 
comtort  tliem  ;  and  though  they  do  not  tall  upon  the 
flot  or  view,  yet  it  is  fufiicient  if  they  do  but  wag  their 
tails,  for  being  almolt  fpent;  it  is  painful  for  tliem  to 
call. 

The  laft  refuge  of  a  hart  that  has  been  clofely  hunted, 
is  the  water,  which  in  terms  of  art  is  called'the  foil  ; 
fwiinming  ofteneft  down  the  ftream,  keeping  the 
middle,  fearing  left  by  touching  any  bough  by  the 
wafer-fide,  he  may  give  fcent  unto  the  hounds. 

Whenever  you  come  to  a  foil  faccording  to  the  old 
rule.  He  who  wilt  the  chafe  fii:d,  lei  him  firji  try  up  river 
and  doiun  the  wind)  be  fure  it  your  hounds  challenge  but 
a  yard  above  his  going  in,  that  he  is.  gone  up  the  river  ; 
for  though  he  fliould  keep  the  very  middle  of  the  ftream, 
yet  will  that,  with  the  help  of  the  wind,  lodge  part  of 
the  fleam  and  imbofh  that  comes  from  him  on  the  bank, 
it  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower,  which  has  deceived 
many. 

Therefore  firfl  try  up  the  ftream,  and  where  a  deer 
firft  breaks  foil,  both  man  and  hound  will  beft  perceive 
It. 

Now  the  wa)s  to  know  when  a  hart  is  fpent,  are 
thefe  : 

Firft.  He  will  run  ftiff,  high,  and  lumpering. 

Secondly.  If  his  mouth  be  black  and  di  y ,  without  any 
foam  upon  it,  and  his  tongue  lianging  out  ;  but  thty 
will  often  dole  their  mouths  to  deceive  fpcfiators. 

Thirdly.      By  his  flot;  for  oftentimes  he  will  clofc 

his  claws  together  as  il  he  went  at  leilure,  and  prefen'ly 

again  open  them  wide,  making  great  glidings,  and  hit- 
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ting  his  dew-claws  upon  the  grnunrl,  following  the 
beaten  paths  without  doublings,  .-uid  "oinctimcs  going  all 
along  by  a  ditch  iide,  feeking  (omc  gap,  not  having 
ilreiigth  to  leap  it  :  yet  it  has  been  olten  lean,  that  dead 
run  acerhavc  taken  very  great  leaps. 

A  huTitinian  nnuft  therefore  govern  hiinfelf  according 
to  the  fubtlety  and  craft  of  the  deer,  obferving  the 
doublings  and  crofTings,  and  the  places  where  they  are 
made  ;  making  his  rings  little  or  great,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  places,  time,  and  feafoti ;  for  hounds  are 
apt  to  (hoot  where  herbs  and  flowers  have  their  nioR 
lively  fcenl  and  odoriferous  fmcll. 

Neither  is  the  perfetlion  or  imperfedlion  of  the 
hounds  to  be  difregarded.  And  it  thefc  things 
be  done,  it  will  be  much  if  you  lofe  a  hart  by 
default. 

To  nil  a  Hail  at  bay. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  go  in  to  a  hart  at  bay,  efpe- 
cially  at  rutting-time,  for  at  that  time  they  are  moff 
fierce. 

There  are  two  forts  of  bays ;  one  on  the  land,  and 
the  other  on  the  water.  Now  if.  the  hart  be  in  a  deep 
water,  where  you  cannot  well  come  at  him,  then 
couple  up  your  dogs  ;  for  fhould  they  continue  long 
in-the  water,  it  would  endanger  their  furbating  or  foun- 
dering. ^ 

In  this  cafe  get  a  boat  and  fwimtohim,  with  a  dagger 
irawn,  or  elfe  with  a  rope  that  has  a  noofe,  and  throw 
it  over  his  horns  ;  for  "if  the  water  be  fo  deep  that  the 
hartfwims,  there  is  no  danger  in  approachinghim  ;  other- 
■wife  you  mult  be  very  cautious. 

As  to  a  land  bay,  if  a  hart  be  burnin^ed,  then  you 
inuft  confi.lcr  the  place  ;  for  if  it  be  in  a  plain  and  open 
place,  where  there  is  no  wood  nor  covert,  it  is  dangerous 
and  difEculr  to  come  ia  to  him  ;  but  if  he  be  on  a  hedge 
fide,  or  in  a  thicket,  then  while  the  hart  is  {faring  on  the 
hounds,  you  may  come  foftly  and  covertly  behind  him 
and  cut  his  throat. 

If  you  mifs  your  aim,  and  the  hart  turn  Iiead  upon 
you,  then  take  refuge  at  fome  tree  ;  and  when  the  hart 
IS  at  bay,  couple  up  )'oiir  hounds ;  and  when  you  fee  the 
hart  turn  head  to  fly,  gallop  in  roundly  to  him,  and  kill 
him  with  your  fword. 

The  firrt  ceremony,  when  the  huntiman  comes  in  to 
the  death  of  a  deer,  is,  to  cry,  IVarc  hmmch,  that  the 
hounds  may  not  break  in  to  the  deer  ;  which  being 
<f:)ne,  tlie  next  is  the  cutting  his  throat,  and  there  blood- 
mg  the  yoinigeft  hounds,  luat  they  may  the  better  love 
a  deer,  and  learn  to  leap  at  his  throat  :  then  the  mort 
having  been  blown  and  all  the  company  come  in,  ttie 
belt  perfon,  who  liath  not  taken  fay  before,  is  to  take  up 
the  knife  that  the  keeper  or  liuntfman  is  to  lay  acrols 
the  belly  of  the  deer,  fome  hukiing  by  t!-e  tore-legs,  and 
the  keeper  or  huntfman  drawing  down  the  pizzlc,  the 
perfon  who  takes  lay,  is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  knife 
leilurely  along  the  middle  of  the  belly,  beginning  near 
the  britkct,  and  drawing  a  little  upon  it,  enough  in  the 
length  and  depth  to  difcovcr  how  fat  the  deer  is  ;  then 
he  that  is  to  break  up  the  deer,  firft  flits  the  fkin  from 
the    cutting    of    the   throat   downwards,    making   the 


arbcr  that  fo  the  ordure  may  not  break  forth,  and 
then  he  paunches  him,  rewarding  the  hounds  witlj 
it. 

In  the  next  place,  he  is  to  prefent  the  fame  perfon, 
who  took  fay,  with  a  drawn  hanger,  to  ciit  off"  the  head 
of  the  deer.  Which  being  done,  and  the  hounds  re- 
warded, the  concluding  ceremony  is,  if  it  be  a  flag, 
then  one  blows  a  triple  mort;  and  if  a  buck,  a  double 
one,  and  then  all  who  have  horus,  blow  a  recheat 
in  contort,  and  immediately  a  general  whoop, 
whoop. 

It  was  formerly  termed  a  wind  or  winding  horn  ;  the 
horns  probably,  were  winding,  or  compaffed,  but  after- 
wards Itraight  horns  grew  into  ufe,  and  then  theyufed 
to  fay,  blow  a  horn,  and  found  a  horn  ;  and  now,  French 
or  German  horn*  are  in  repute. 

In  many  cafes  formerly,  leafing  wasobferved;  that  is, 
one  was  held  either  crols  a  faddle  or  on  a  man's  back, 
and  with  a  pair  of  dog-couples,  receives  ten  pounds  and 
a  purfe,  that  is,  ten  ftripes  (according  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime,  more  or  lefs  fevere)  and  an  eleventh 
that  ufed  to  be  as  bad  as  the  other  ten,  called  a 
purfe. 

There  are  many  faults ;  as  coming  too  late  into 
the  field  ;  mi  flaking  any  term  of  art  :  thefe  are  of 
the  leffer  fort ;  the  greater  are,  hallooing  a  wrong 
deer,  or  leaving  the  field  before  the  death  of  the 
deer,  &c. 

HART,  OR  Stag  Evil,  is  a  fort  of  rheum  or 
defluxion,  that  falls  upon  the  jaws  and  other  parts 
of  the  forehead  of  a  horfe,  which  hinders  him  from 
eating. 

Sometimes  this  diftemperafFe£ls  the  parts  of  thehindcr 
quarters. 

HART  ROYAL,  is  an  hart  that  has  been 
hunted  by  the  King  or  Qiieen,  and  elcaped  with 
lite. 

HART  ROYAL  proclaimed  ;  thus  they  call  an 
hart,  who  having  been  hunted  by  the  King  or  Queen, 
flies  fo  far  from  the  foreft  or  chafe,  that  it  is  unlikely  he 
will  ever  return  of  his  own  accord  to  the  place  where 
he  lodged,  and  that  thereupon  a  proclamation  is  made  in 
all  towns  and  villages  thereabouts,  that  none  fhould 
kill  him  or  offend  him,  but  that  he  may  fafely  return  if 
he  lift. 

HASTE,  OR  Ql'ickf.n,  your  Hand,  is  an  ex- 
prefTion  frequently  ufed  by  the  riding  matter,  when  a 
fcholar  wotks  a  horfe  upon  volts,  and  the  mailer  has  a 
inind  he  fhould  turn  his  hand  quicker  to  the  iide  on 
which  the  horfe  works  \  fo  thai  if  the  horfe  works  to 
the  right,  he  turns  quicker  with  his  flioulders  to  the 
right ;  and  the  like  is  obfervcd,  if  he  works  to  the 
left. 

HAUNCH  OR  Hanch;  the  hip,  part  of  the  body  of 
a  living  crenturc. 

The  hannclics  of  a  horfe  are  too  long,  if,  when  {land- 
ing in  the  liable,  he  limps  wiili  his  iiind  legs  farther 
back  than  he  ought,  and  that  the  top  or  onfet  ot  his 
tail  docs  not  antwer  in  a  perpendicular  line  to  the  tip 
of  his  hocks ;  as  it  always  does  in  horfes  whofe  haunches 
afc  of  a  jufl  length. 

There  are  fome  horfes,  which  though  they  have  too 
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long  haunclies,  yet  commonl)'  walk  well ;  fucli  arc 
g(K)d  to  climb  hills;  but  to  balance  tint,  tlicy  are  not 
ht  to  go  dowii  a  ileCccnt ;  for  tlicy  cannot  ply  their 
hanis,  and  they  never  gallop  flow!)-,  but  alinoil  at  full 
I'jiccd. 

HAUNCH  OR  Hir  of  a  Horsk,  is  that  part  of  the 
hind  quarter  that  extends  from  the  reins  or  ba^k  to  the 
hough  or  ham. 

'1  he  art  of  riding  the  great  horfc,  lias  not  a  more 
ncccnbry  lelfoii  than  that  of  putting  a  horfc  upon  his 
haunches  ;  wliich,  in  other  terms,  is  coupling  him 
Well,  or  putting  him  well  together,  or  compaa. 

A  horic  that  can't  bend  and  lower  his  hips,  throws 
himfclf  too  much  upon  his  Ihoulders,  and  lies  heavy 
upon  tlic  bridle. 

A  horfc  is  laid  to  be  thoroughly  managed  when  he 
bears  well  upon  the  hand,  knows  the  heels,  and  (its 
«ell  upon  his  hips;  as, 

This  horle  has  his  haunches  in  fubjeflion,  and 
fdl'^ucs  very  well  ;  for  in  making  his  falquaJes,  he 
holds  his  haunches  very  low,  and  bends  admirably 
well.  < 

To  make  a  horfe  bend  his  hips,  you  mufl  frequently 
go  backward,  and  make  ufc  of  the  aids  of  the  hands, 
aiul  of  the  calves  of  )Our  legs  in  giving  him  good  flops; 
and  if  that  does  not  fucceed,  try  him  upon  a  calade  or 
floping  ground,  alter  the  Italian  fafliion.  Hence  they 
fay. 

Your  horfe  makes  his  hips  aeconijian)-  his  fnoulders 
fo  well,  that  he  is  pcrfcttly  right  fct.  See  Put  upon  the 
Haunches,  Calabe,  C.iVtssoN,  Falquade,  and 
Feki. 

To  drag  the  haunches  is  to  change  tlie  leading  foot  in 
galloping.     See  Gal  Lap  False. 

Head  in  and  hips  in.     See  Head. 

To  gallop  with  the  haunch  in.     See  Gallopade, 

HAUNT.     Habit  or  cullom. 

Among  hunters,  the  walk  of  a  deer,  or  the  place  of 
his  ordinary  padage. 

HAUNTS  of  Fowls.  It  is  a  thing  of  no  fmall 
moment  to  a  fowler  to  be  acquainted  with  the  haunts  of 
fowls. 

In  order  to  this  you  ought  to  underdand,  that  all 
kinds  of  the  larger  fowls,  viz.  thofe  which  divide  the 
foot,  have  their  haunts  by  the  fides  of  fhallow  rivers, 
brooks,  and  plafhes  of  water ;  and  thole  who  do  not 
appear  in  flocks,  but  you  may  fee  here  one  fingle,  there 
a  couple,  and  the  like,  which  makes  them  difficult 
to  be  taken  by  engine  or  device  ;  but  they  are  (he  bclf 
flight  for  hawks  that  can  be  imagine  J. 

Likcwile  thcle  fowls  delight  in  low  and  boggy 
places  ;  and  the  more  fedgy,  inarihy,  and  lotten  fuch 
grounds  are,  the  fitter  they  arc  for  the  hunting  of  thele 
fowl. 

They  alfo  delight  in  the  dry  parts  of  drowned  fens, 
which  are  over  grown  with  tall  long  rufhcs,  reeds,  and 
fedgcs. 

Lalf  ly,  they  delight  in  half-drowned  moors,  or  the 
hollow  vales  of  downs,  heaths,  or  plains,  where  there 
is  Ihelter  either  of  hedges,  hills,  tufts  of  ruilies,  or  trees, 
where  they  mav  lurk  oblcurely. 

'1  he  Iclfer  fowl,  which  are  web-footed,  continually 


liaunt  drowned  fens,  where  they  may  have  conftantlv 
plenty  of  water,  and  mav  fwim  undilfurbcd  by  man  or 
heart;  their  haunt  is  likewife  in  the  main  flrcam  of 
rivcis,  where  the  current  is  fwiitcif  and  leaft  fubjccl 
to  frcc/.c ;  and  by  how  much  luch  rivers  are  the 
broader  and  deeper,  the  greater  delight  ihcic  fowls  take 
therein. 

The  wild-goofi;  and  barnacle  excepted,  who  abide  no 
water  above  their  founding  ;  for  when  tliey  cannot  rcacli 
the  ouze,  they  inflantly  remove  thence,  feeking  out 
more  fliallow  places. 

Thcle  two  laft  named,  arc  inconceivably  Jdelighted 
with  green  winter  corn,  and  therefore  you  will  always 
find  tlicm  where  fuch  grain  is  fown,  elpccially  if  the 
ends  of  the  lands  have  much  water  about  ilicm. 

AHo  the  fmaller  fowls  do  very  much  frequent  finall 
brooks,  rivers,  ponds,  drowned  meadows,  pallures, 
moors,  plafhes,  meres,  loughs  and  lakes,  efpccially  if 
well  llorcd  with  iflands  unfiequcnted,  and  well  funiilh- 
ed  with  flirubs,  ruflies,  reeds,  &.c.  and  then  they  will 
breed  there,  and  frequent  thofe  places  both  fummer  anil 
winter. 

H.WV.  A  griftle  which  grows  between  the  nether 
eye-lid  and  eye  of  a  horfe,  and  if  not  timely  removed, 
will  put  it  quite  out. 

It  proceeds  from  grofs,  tough,  and  phlegmatic  hu- 
mours, which  fall  from  the  head,  ?.nd  there  uniting  to- 
gether, and  indurating,  at  length  come  to  this  infirmity. 

The  figns  by  which  this  may  be  known,  are,  the  wa- 
tering of  the  eye,  and  the  involuntary  opening  of  the 
nether  lid.  Though  every  farrier  can  cut  it  out;  but 
ordinarily  the  horfe  mult  be  held  fart  by  the  head,  and 
with  a  flrong  double  thread,  put  a  needle  in  the  midlf 
of  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  tie  it  to  his  head  ;  then  take 
the  needle  again,  with  a  long  thread,  and  put  it  through 
the  griflle  of  the  haw,  and  with  a  Iharp  knife  cut  the 
fkin  finely  round,  and  therewith  pluck  out  the  haw. 

Then  take  the  bluod  out  of  his  eye,  waih  it  witli  beer 
or  ale,  and  put  in  a  goi.  d  deal  of  fait,  and  afterwards 
wafh  it  again,  ffroaking  it  down  with  your  hand,  and  let 
him  reft. 

The  bell  method  of  cure  is  to  cut  it  away,  though, 
while  it  is  very  fmall,  it  may  be  deflroyed  by  the  fol- 
lowing powder. 

Take  twenty  grains  of  cuttle-bone;  ten  grains  of 
common  glafs  finely  levigated  ;  fifteen  grains  of  white' 
vitriol;  halt  a  dram  of  Florentine  orice-ro'it  ;  mix,  and 
blow  a  little  upon  the  haw  three  times  a-dav;  and  half 
an  hour  after  each  time  this  powder  is  blown  in,  wafh  it 
away  with  a  little  brandy  and  water. 

If  this  excrefcenee  is  cut  awav,  do  not  cut  it  too  near, 
for  that  on  the  other  hand  may  caufe  a  bleared  eye. 
After  the  harder  part  is  all  cut  off,  you  may  drcfs  the 
wound  with  honey  of  rofcs,  mixed  with,  one  eighth  part 
of  tinflure  of  myrrh ;  and  jf  fpongy  flefh  arifes,  iprinkle 
it  with  burnt  alum. 

Hawk.  This  bird  is  diilinguilhed  into  two  kinds; 
the  long- winged  and  fhort  winged  hawk. 

The  firfl  year  of  a  hawk  it  is  called  a  Soarage  ;  the 
fecond  an  F.nterview  ;  the  third  a  White- Hawk  ;  and 
the  fourth  a  Hawk  of  the  firfl  Coat. 
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Of  the   firll,  there  are  thcfe,  which  were  moft  in  ufe 
here  amongil  us  : 

The  Gerfalcon  and  its  male  the  Jerkin. 

The  Fa' con  and  ditto  Tiercel  Gentle. 

The  Lanner  and  ditto  Lanneret. 

Bockcrel  and  ditto  Bockeret. 

1'he  Saker  and  ditto  Sakeret. 

The  Merlin  and  its  male  the  Jack  Merlin. 

The  Hobby  and  ditto  Jack,  or  Robbin. 

The  Stclleito  of  Spain. 

The  Blood  Red  Rook  of  Turkey. 

The  Walkite  from  Firginia,  ■ 

Of  the  (hort-winged  hawks,  there  are  thefe  that  follow . 

The  Eagle  and  its  male  the  Iron. 

The  Gofliawk  and  ditto  Tiercel. 

The  Sparrow-Hawk  and  its  male  the  Mufliet. 

The  two  foits  ot  French  Pic. 

Of  the  inferior  fort  are  thefe; 

The  Stanyel,  or  Ring  Tail. 

The  Raven  and  Buzzard. 

The  Forked  Kite  and  Bold  Buzzard. 

The  Hen-driver,  l^c. 

Note,  For  the  terms  ufed  in  hawking,  fa  the  Arl'tck 
Terms. 

HAYS.  Particular  nets  for  taking  of  rabbets,  hares, 
&c.  common  to  be  bought  in  ftiops  that  fell  nets;  and 
they  may  be  had  larger,  or  fliorter,  as  you  think  fit  ; 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  fathom  is  a  good  length ;  and  for 
depth  a  fathom. 

As  rabbets  ohcn  ftraggle  abroad  about  mid-day  for 
fiedi  grafs;  when  you  perceive  a  number  gone  forth  to 
any  remote  brakes  or  thickets,  pitch  two  or  three  of 
thefe  hays  about  their  burrows;  lie  dole  there,  but  in 
cale  you  have  not  nets  enough  to  enclofe  all  (heir  bur- 
rows, fome  may  be  ftopped  with  ftones,  bulhes,  &c. 

Then  fet  out  with  the  coney  dog,  to  hunt  up  and 
down  at  a  good  diifance,  and  draw  on  by  degrees  to  the 
man  who  is  with  you,  and  lies  clofe  by  the  hay,  who 
r.iay  take  them  into  it. 

HAYWARD,  OR  Haward,  a  keeper  of  the  com- 
mon herd  of  cattle  of  the  tov.'n,  who  is  to  look  that 
they  neither  break  nor  crop  the  edges  of  encloled 
grounds,  and  is  fworn  in  the  Lord's  couit  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  ofSce. 

HEAD,  PAIN  IN,  OF  Asses,  moflh'  proceeds  from 
cold  takerv  by  travelling  in  wet  ways,  or  lying  in  wet 
places,  or  elfe  by  being  too  much  expofcd  to  the  fun  in 
the  hot  feafons. 

Take  polypodium  of  the  oak  a  handful,  muflirooms 
two  or  three,  forrcl  a  handful ;  boil  them  in  f^alc  beer, 
and  give  it  hot. 

HEAD,  I'AiN  IN.  ofGoats,  often  happens  through 
exccllivc  heats  or  colds;  alfo  from  wet  or  unwholefomc 
feeding''. 

Take  a  handful  of  rofcmary-iops,  an  ounce  of  tur- 
meric beaten  into  powder,  and  the   like  quantiiy  of 


mithridate;  boil  them  in  water,  and  put  a  little  vinegpt 
to  it,  and  fo  let  him  drink  half  a  pint  each  morning: 
put  vinegar,  wherein  hyifop  has  been  lecthcd,  into  his 
nortiils,  and  hold  up  his  head,  that  he  turn  it  not  out, 
for  fix  minutes,  or  thereabout. 

HEAD,  PAIN  IN,  OF  Sheep;  alfo  happens  in  exccf- 
five  hot  weather,  which  is  very  troublefonie  to  ftiecp, 
hinders  their  feeding,  and  endangers  their  lives. 

Let  blood  in  the  temple-veins,  and  flit  the  nofe-vein; 
then  take  mint,  rue,  and  baum,  of  each  a  little  handful, 
and  boil  them  in  two  quarts  of  fmall  beer  :  give  a  pint 
morning  and  evening  fuccefhvely.     Or, 

Take  fix  grains  of  affa-fcetida,  two  fpoonfuls  of  the 
juice  of  fage,  a  quartern  of  wine- vinegar,  and  give  them 
the  fheep  as  warm  as  may  be.     Or, 

Get  long-pepper,  honey,  annifeeds,  linfeed,  and  li- 
quorice, each  an  ounce  ;  powder  what  will  pulverife  ; 
then  put  them  all  into  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  give  half 
a  pint  at  a  time,  wafliing  the  mouth  and  temples  with 
vinegar. 

Head,  pain  in,  of  Swine  ;  the  cure: 

Firfl  let  the  fwine  blood  under  the  tongue,  then  boil 
rue,  favin,  and  cropleilone,  in  their  water,  and  fcatter 
fome  fweet  malt  in  it,  and  fo  they  will  the  better  take 
it.     Or, 

Bleed  him  under  the  tongue  and  ears,  rub  his  mouth 
with  a  inixture  of  vinegar  and  bay-falt,  and  give  him 
lettuce-leaves,  or  colewort  and  beet-leaves,  boiled  in 
whey ;  and  in  his  water  boil  rofemary,  vervain,  fplent 
beans,  and  lavender  :  do  this  two  or  three  days  toge- 
ther.    Or, 

If  it  is  the  head-ach,  or  fleepy-evil,  bleed  under  the 
tongue,  and  rub  the  wound  with  bay-falt,  giving  them 
for  a  lime  cabbage  or  colewort  leaves,  tares,  peafe,  and 
wdiey  to  drink. 

HEAD  OF  A  Horse  fhould  be  narrow,  lean  and  drv, 
neither  fhould  it  be  too  long:  but  the  main  point  is  a 
good  onfet,  fo  as  he  may  be  aWe  to  bring  it  into  its 
natural  fituation:  which  is,  that  all  the  fore  parts,  from 
the  brow  to  the  nofe,  be  perpendicular  to  the  ground,  fo 
that  if  a  plummet  were  applied  thereto,  it  mull  jufl  raze 
or  fliave  it. 

Every  horfe  that  has  a  large  head,  is  apt  to  reft  and 
loll  upon  the  bridle,  and  by  that  means,  in  a  iournc\-, 
tire  the  hand  of  the  rider;  and  bcfides,  he  can  never 
appear  well  with  a  large  iiead,  unlefs  he  has  alfo  a  long 
and  well  turned  neck. 

Head  of  a  horfe  imports  the  adlion  of  his  neck,  and 
the  effetf  of  the  bridle  and  the  wrift;  this  horfe  plants 
his  head  well,  and  obeys  the  hand  ;  lucli  a  horfe  rcfufts 
to  place  his  head  ;  he  fhoots  out  I'.is  nofe,  and  never 
rells  right  upon  the  hand,  Uc. 

HEAD  in,    AND   LIKEWISE   THE    HiPS.       YoU  Hluft 

palfage  your  hoile  s  head  and  croufc  in,  ;'.  c.  work  him 
lidewavs,  upon  two  parallel  lines,  at  (leper  trot,  foth.it 
when  the  horfe  makes  a  volt,  hi.';  fhouldcrs  mark  a  pilfc 
or  trade,  at  the  fame  time  th<;t  his  haunches  give  tin 
trad  of  another,  and  the  horfe  phing  or  bending  In- 
neck,  turns  his  head  a  little  within  the  volt,  and  lo 
looks  upon  the  ground  he  is  t>  go  over. 

HEAD-STALL.     .Vrr  Ca vesson. 

IIEADS  [amongft  HuntersJ;  all  thofc  indccrfh.it 
\  hav; 
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h»vc  double  burs,  or  the  an'lcrs;    roya^s  and  croches 
turned  downwards,  arc  properly  termed  heads. 

liei'ds  ot  lo  iiiany  crucht-s  :  all  heads  of  deer  which 
dn  not  bear  above  three  or  tour,  the  croches  being 
placed  aloft,  all  of  one  height,  in  torm  oi  a  cluftcr  ol 
nuts,  ecncrally  go  by  litis  name.     Sif  IIart.s. 

HEARSE  I  among  Hunters,'  a  hind  of  the  fecond  year 
of  hci  dg> .     S. cBruck^t  tint  Hind. 

HEAHTS.  A  horfe  ol  two  hearts,  /'.  e-  a  horfe  that 
works  ill  the  mantge  withconllraint  and  irrefolution,  and 
cani'ot  be  broui^ht  to  confent  to  it. 

Sue  h  horfe'-  ire  much  of  a-piece  with  your  ramingues, 
or  kicfccr-s  againft  the  fpurs. 

HEAVY.  To  reil  heavy  upon  the  hand,  is  faid  of  a 
horfe,  who,  thioui;h  the  foftnefs  of  Ins  neck,  weakncfs 
of  Ins  back,  and  weight  of  his  forccjuarters.  or  through 
weari'ieis,  liirows  hinileU  upon  the  bptlle,  hut  witiial, 
without  nd..nig  any  refiiiance,  or  any  effort  to  lorce  the 
horfeman'ihand.     Thus  they  'av, 

Your  horfe  has  too  great  an  appui  or  reft  upon  the 
bridle  ;  ht  i-  heavy  upon  the  hand  ;  trot  him  upon 
his  haunches,  and  fuftain  or  bear  up  with  the  bri- 
dle. 

By  flopping  him,  and  mal-ing  him  go  back  fre- 
quently, you  may  make  h.m  hghr  upon  the  hand,  and 
fo  corretl  that  fault,  if  it  comes  only  from  lazincfs  and 
ItifFnefs  ;  but  if  it  proceeds  from  a  deteil  in  the  back,  there 
is  no  remcily  for  it. 

Though  a  horfe  is  heavy  upon  the  hand,  yet  that  is 
jiot  fo  great  a  fault  as  if  he  prefled  and  reiifled  the  hand. 
Se^  Press. 

HECK.  An  engine  to  take  filh  in  the  river 
Oufe.  A  falmon  heck  is  a  grate  to  catch  that  fort  ot 
f^fh. 

HEEL  OF  A  Horse  fliould  be  high  and  large,  ana 
one  fide  of  it  Ihould  not  rife  higher  upon  the  pailern  than 
the  other. 

Fordiftempersinthis part, and theircnres,  <S« Scabby 
Heels  aW  Scr.atches. 

Hl'^EL  OF  A  Horse,  is  the  lower  hinder- part  of  the 
fo<,t,  comprehended  between  the  quarters,  and  oppolite 
to  the  toe. 

This  being  the  part  of  a  man  ttiat  is  armed  with  <:he 
fpur,  the  word  heels  is  taken  trom  the  fpuritfeit :  hence 
they  fav, 

I'hi";  horfe  underdands  the  heel  well;  he  knows  the 
heels;  he  obeys  the  heels  ,  he  anfwers  the  heels  ;  he  is 
very  well  upon  the  heels:  the  meaning  of  all  which  is, 
thai  the  horfe  obeys  the  fpurs ;  which,  in  effedl,  is  i1)  ing 
from  them. 

Make  him  fly  irom  the  right  heel,  make  him  fly  from 
the  left. 

To  ride  a  horfe  upon  the  hands  and  heels,  is  to  make 
him  take  the  aids  of  the  hands  and  the  heels  with  a  tender, 
ienfc. 

To  ride  a  horfe  from  one  heel  to  the  other,  is  to 
make  him  g,j  fide-ways,  fometimes  to  one  heel,  fome- 
mncs  to  another  :  for  inflance,  having  gone  ten  paces, 
in  flying  trom  the  right  heel,  you  make  him  without  fh>p- 
ping  go  (fill  fide-ways  in  flying  from  the  left  heel,  and 
lo  on  alternately. 


Inner  heel,  and  outer  heel.  See  Inn  and  Nar- 
row. 

HEELED,  OR  Bloody-Heeled  Cock.  A  flight- 
ing cock,  that  (Irikes  or  wounds  much  with  his  fpurs. 
Cock-mafters  know  lueh  a  cock,  while  a  chicken, 
by  the  linking  ol  his  two  heels  together  in  his  going. 

HEINUSE  (amoiigHunters)  a  roe-buck  of  the  fourth 
year. 

HELPS.  To  teach  a  horfe  his  lelFon,  there  are  feven 
helps  or  aids  to  be  known  ;  thefc  are  the  voice,  rod,  bit, 
or  fnaffie,  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  flirrups-,  the  fpur, 
and  ihegrouiul.  Thefehclps  are  occafionally  turned  into 
correetions.     «S'<'*  Aids. 

HEN'S  DUNG,  swallowed  by  Horses,  Mr. 
Lawrence  fay>,  frequently  happens  to  country  cart- 
horles,  patlnig  off  virha  flight  iiclcnefs,  and  without 
notice.  Whilil  the  horlcs  are  abfent,  the  poultry  will 
always  watch  the  opportunity  of  exanuriing  the  mangers, 
V  here  tlicy  leave  both  dung  and  leathers,  which  ought 
ever  to  be  carefully  Iwept  away,  previous  to  feeding  the 
horfes.  Horfes  drinking  at  ponds  will  often  fuck  in  a 
varietv  of  filth  ami  vermin.  The  ligns  of  having  fwal- 
lowed  leeches,  or  other  vermin,  arc,  hanging  the  head  to 
the  g'  und,  and  a  difcharge  ol  impuie  faliva,  fometimes 
mixed  with  blood.  Give  a  pint  of  fweet  oil  warmed, 
with  a  glafs  of  brandy,  and  a  drachm  ot  ground  ginger, 
icahlcd  bran  and  grnel.  The  oil  may  be  repeated  if 
needful.  Mild  dole  of  aloes  and  rhubarb,  with  oneounce 
diapente,  walhed  down  with  vvaim  ale- 

When  any  confiderable  quantity  of  fowls  dung  and 
featheis  have  been  fwallowed,  the  horfe  v.'ill  lofe  his 
appetite,  fwell  in  his  body,  and  void  toetid,lliray  matter 
from  his  fundament.  The  ianie  medicines  and  treat- 
ment, with  the  addition  of  honey  to  the  oil.  Walking 
exercife,  the  horfe  clothed.  Sow  thittie  dried  and  pow- 
Jered,  Imallage-feed  bruifed,  inarjoram,  and  theafhesof 
the  root,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  briony,  were  the  Ipecifiesof 
foriacr  times. 

BERBER.  A  Fnnch  word  iifed  by  the  farriers,  im- 
porting the  following  application  : 

For  fonie  difeales,  tueh  as  tlinfe  of  the  head 
and  the  aniicor, ,  they  put  into  a  horfe's  counter  a 
piece  of  hellebore- root,  which  makes  it  fwell  and  fup- 
purate. 

HERN  ;iR  Heron.  A  large  wild  water-fowl,  with 
a  li.)ng  neck  and  bill,  that  flies  high,  and  feeds  upon 
fith. 

A  hern  at  (iei;e,  is  a  hern  (landing  at  the  water-fide, 
and  watrhing  for  prev. 

HEkN-SriAVV.    1     .     ,  ,        ,  ,        , 

HEkNEkY.         )   A  place  where  herns  breed. 

HIDE-BOUND.  .A  didcmper  in  horfes,  where 
Ihe  ikjn  ftitks  fo  fa.'t  to  the  back  and  ribs,  that 
you  cannot  pull  it  from  the  fleih,  with  your  hand. 

This  proceeds  from  teveral  caufes  ;  fometimes  from 
poverty,  and  want  of  good  ordering  ;  fometimes  by 
being  over-heated  with  hard  riding,  and  carelelsly  letting 
him  Jfaiid  in  the  wet  and  rain  ;  fometimes  it  proceeds 
tVom  foul  and  corrupted  blood,  which  dries  up  the  flefh, 
which  wanting  its  ratuial  courle,  cautcth  this  fhrink- 
ing    ot    the    Ikin   together,     that    makes    him    have 
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:i    great,    flirivdlvd,    and    flirunk-up    Ix-Uy   to    his  1 
r-.\nks,    caufing    his    hair    to   ll:in,   and    his     logs    to 
fvvell,  &c. 

Hard  ufage  and  bad  keeping  are  the  moft  general 
caufes,  when  it  is  an  original  diRciiiper  ;  but  it  is  tor  the 
moft  part  a  fymptom  attending  fome  other  difeafe,  the 
hide-bound  horfc  is  faid  by  many  to  be  cheft-foundered 
or  b  dy- foundered. 

As  to  the  cure,  if  it  is  a  fymptom  attending  another 
difeafe,  its  remedy  is  the  removal  of  the  difeafe  on  which 
it  depends.  In  general  it  requires  a  cooling  laxative 
diet. 

Mr.  Lawrlnce  fays  that  the  cure  is  immediate 
,Hrafs  ;  or,  good  ftablc  care  with  cloathing,  plenty  ot 
trillion,  and  gentle  walking  exercife,  with  the  precau- 
tion of  not  over-feeding  at  Hrft.  Carrots,  boiled  bar- 
ley, and  inaOies.  One  moderate  bleeding,  or  inftead, 
what  fometimes  is  very  fuccelsFul,  one  rowel.  The 
mildeft  alterative  powder,  a  fortnight,  then  a  dofe  of 
aloetic  phyfic.  The  complaint  neglected  will  degenerate 
into  a  furfeit. 

HIDE-BOUND  in  Asses: 

Let  blood  under  the  tail,  and  rub  it  with  bay  fait ; 
then  bruife  and  boil  a  handful  of  iennel  roots  in  new 
•wort,  with  an  ounce  of  lupines,  or  grey  peale,  and  as 
much  chamomile.  Give  a  pint  at  a  time  morning  and 
evening. 

HIDE-BOUND  IN  Cattle  : 

Bleed  them  in  the  neck-vein  ,  then  take  of  rue, 
hyifop,  fage,  feaiherfcw,  fouthcmwood,  rolemary, 
every  one  of  thefe  herbs  a  handful  ;  cliop  and  grind 
thefe  together ;  then  take  a  quart  ot  Ifrong  ale  or 
beer,  and  put  to  the  herbs,  and  liir  them  together  : 
then  flrain  the  herbs  as  well  as  poUibly  you  can  from 
the  ale ;  and  then  take  long  pepper,  fenugreek,  tur- 
meric, annifeeds,  and  liquorice-powder  ;  make  all 
thefe  into  powder,  and  take  two  penny-worth  of 
fallad-oil  ;  mix  all  thefe  with  the  juice  of  the  herbs 
and  ale,  make  them  milk-warm,  and  fo  give  it  to  the 
bead  ;  and,  if  they  be  weak  and  far  fpent,  then  you 
muft  cut  them  in  the  dew-lap,  and  put  in  fome  bear's- 
foot,  or  fpear-grafs,  with  fait  and  butter,  and  they  will 
mend  prefently. 

HIGH  BEARING  COCK.  A  term  ufed  with  re- 
fped  to  fighting  cocks  ;  which  tignifies  one  that  is  larger 
than  the  cock  he  fights  with  ;  as  a  low  bearing  cock,  is 
one  over-matched  tor  height. 

HIND  (among  Hunters)  a  female  ftag,  fo  called  in 
the  third  year  of  its  age.  In  the  fecond  year  the 
is  called  a  hearfe  or  brock's  litter  :  the  firft  year  a 
calf. 

HIND  CALF.  A  male  hart,  or  hind  of  the  full 
year.     She  fawns  in  April  awA  May. 

HINID-IIAND.     6WHAND. 

HIP.     6V^  Haunch. 

HIP-SHO  1  .  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  fuch  when  lie 
has  fpraincd  his  haunches  or  hips,  fo  as  to  rclaxate  the 
li'r.iuients  that  keep  the  bone  in  its  due  place. 

HIP-iiHO  r  is  when  the  hip-bone  ot  an  horfe  is  re- 
moved out  of  its  place;  this  happens  to  a  horfe  many 
ways  ;  by  a  wrench,  llroke,  or  flip,  flrain,  fliding,  or 
falling. 


The  llgns  to  know  it,  are.  the  horfe  imII  halt,  and  go 
filcling,  and  the  tore  hip  will  tall  lower  than  the  other  ; 
nay,  in  time,  the  flefii  will  lonfume  away  ;  f)  that 
it  it  be  let  alone  too  long,  it  will  never  be  cured.  Set 
Strains. 

HOBBY.  The  hobby  is  a  hawk  of  the  lure,  and 
not  of  the  fiR  ;  .  is  a  high  flier,  and^is,  in  every 
refpe6t,  like  the  faker,  but  that  fhe  is  a  much  lefs 
bird. 

The  hobby  hath  a  blue  beak,  but  the  feer  thereof,  and 
legs, .are  yellow  ;  the  criiiets  or  little  feathers  under  her 
eye  are  very  black  ;  the  top  ot  her  head  is  betwixt  black 
and  yellow,  and  fhe  hath  t/o  white  feams  on  her  neck, 
the  plumes  under  the  gorge,  and  about  the  brows  are 
reddifli  without  fpot  or  d;op,  the  breaft  feathers  tor  the 
moft  part  brown,  yet  interfperl'ed  with  white  fj,ots  ;  her 
back,  train  and  vvings  are  black  aloft,  having  no  great 
fcales  upon  the  legs,  unlefs  it  be  a  few  beginning  he- 
hind  ;  the  three  ftretchers  and  pounces  are  very  large 
with  refpeft  to  her  Ihort  legs  ;  her  brail  feathers 
are  tiniftured  between  red  and  black  ;  the  pend.'.nt 
ones,  or  thofe  behind  the  thigh,  of  a  rufly,  imoaky 
hue. 

HOG- STEER  (amongfl  Hunters)  a  wild  boar  three 
years  old. 

HOLD.  As  a  mare  holds.     Sec  Retain. 

HOOF  OF  A  Horse,  is  all  the  horn  that  appears 
when  his  foot  is  fet  to  the  ground  ;  the  hoof  fhould  be 
ot  a  figure  very  near  round,  and  not  longifh,  elpe- 
cially  towards  the  heel,  for  long  feet  are  worth  no- 
thing. 

The  horn  of  the  hoof  fhould  be  folid,  tough,  high, 
fmooth,  without  any  circles,  fomewhat  fliining,  and  of 
a  dark  colour,  tor  the  white  is  commonly  brittle,  and 
may  be  known  by  many  pieces  being  broke  from  the 
horn  round  the  toot :  to  be  e.Kcellent,  the  horn  fliould 
be  of  the  colour  of  a  deer's  hoof,  and  the  whole  toot 
round,  but  a  little  larger  below  than  above. 

The  hoofs  of  a  horfe  are  either  perfefct  or  imperfeCl  ; 
the  former,  but  now  defcribed,  is  fo  difpofed,  that 
the  horfe  may  tread  more  on  the  toe  than  the  heel, 
being  alfo  upright,  and  fomewhat  hollow  on  the  iii- 
fide. 

1.  As  for  the  imperfeft  hoof,  it  is  that  which  wants 
any  of  the  aforementioned  qualities,  particularly  if  it  be 
not  round,  but  broad,  and  fpreading  out  of  the  iidesand 
quarters;  that  horle  for  the  moft  part  has  narrow  heels, 
and  in  proccfs  of  time,  will  be  flat-hooted,  neither  will 
he  carry  a  flioe  long,  or  travel  far,  but  foon  furbatc; 
and  by  treading  more  upon  the  heels  than  on  the 
toes,  he  will  go  low  on  the  palferns,  fo  that  his  feet, 
through  weakiiefs  become  fulijedl  to  falfe  (juarters,  gra- 
velling, &o. 

2.  Others  are  rugged,  or  brittle-hoofed  :  when  the 
hoof  is  not  fmooth,  and  full  of  circles  like  ram's  horns, 
it  is  not  only  unfeemly  to  the  eye,  but  even  a  lign 
that  the  toot  is  in  no  good  temper,  but  too  hot 
and  drv. 

3.  Some  hoofs  are  long,  which  caufe  the  Iwrfe  to 
tread  all  upon  the  lieels,  to  go  low  in  the  paftcrns,  and 
by  that  means  to  breed  wind-galls. 

4.  There  arc  fome  crooked  hoofs,  bread  on  the  out- 
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fides,  and  narrow  on  the  infide,  whereby  the  horfc  is 
fplay-footed  ;  this  will  oblige  him  to  tread  more  inward 
than  outward,  and  go  fo  clofc  with  his  joints  together, 
'  thai  he  cannot  well  travel  without  intcricring,  or  per- 
haps llriking  one  leg  lo  hard  <!gainfl  the  other  as  to  be- 
come lame ;  but  it  it  be  broad  within,  and  narrow 
without,  tiiat  is  not  hurtliil,  yet  will  occaiion  the 
horie'.'i  jiravelling  more  on  the  outllde  than  the  infide. 

5.  Otheis  have  flat  hoois,  and  not  hollow  within, 
which  give  rile  to  the  inconvenicncies  above  fpecihed  , 
in  the  firll  lort  ol  impertcd  hoofs ;  but  il  ii  be  too  hol- 
low, it  will  diy  the  taller,  and  make  him  hoof-bound, 
lince  the  too  hollow  hoof  is  a  ftraight,  narrow  one,  and 
grows  upright  ;  for  though  the  horle  treads  upright,  antl 
not  on  his  heels,  yet  luch  kind  of  hoois  will  dry  too  tail, 
it  not  coniiniially  Itoppcd. 

6.  When  the  fnifh  is  broad,  the  heels  will  be  weak, 
and  i'o  (oh  that  you  may  alnioll  bend  thein  together, 
then  he  will  never  tread  boldly  on  the  ftones  or  hard 
ground. 

7.  Some  have  narrow  heels ;  they  are  tendered  ; 
that  at  lail  the  horle  will  grow  to  be  hoot-bound.  Sti 
Shot  INC. 

HOOF  BONY,  is  a  round  bony  fwelling,  growing 
upon  me  very  top  ot  a  horle's  hoof,  and  always  is  cauled 
b\-  fonie  bluw  or  bruifc.  or  by  bruifing  himfelf  in  his 
ila!l,  by  cr.deavounnt;  to  (Irike  at  a  horfe  that 
fl^nds  rcxt  him.  and  fo  ftrikes  againft  the  bar  that  parts 
them. 

The  cure  is,  firft  to  digeft  the  fwelling,  either  with 
rottei'  I'tter,  or  hay  boiled  ,i\  old  urine,  or  elfe  witli  a 
plailfer  of  wine-lees  and  wheaten  fiour  boiled  together 
to  ripen  it  and  bring  it  to  a  luppuration,  or  diffolve  the 
tumour. 

But  if  it  comes  to  a  head,  lance  it  in  the  loweff 
part  of  the  foftnels,  with  a  thin  hot  iron  to  let  out  the 
matter. 

Tent  it  with  turpentine,  deer's  fuet  and  wax,  of  each 
equal  (juaiuitics  melted  together,  laying  a  plaifierof  the 
fame  fulve  over  it,  to  keep  in  the  tent  till  it  be  the- 
re jghlv  well. 

HOOF. BOUND  in  a  Horse,  is  afhrinking  of  the 
,  hoof  at  the  top,  and  at  the  heel,  which  makes  the  (kin 
dart  above  the  hoof  and  fo  grow  over  it. 

It  may  happen  to  a  horfe  divers  ways  ;  either  by 
keeping  iiim  too  dry  in  the  liable,  by  tlraight  (hoeing  ; 
oreife  by  fomc  un.iatural  heat  alttr  toiindcring. 

Ttic  ILsjns  of  it  are,  he  wi!i  tult  much  ;  his  tioofs  will 
be  lust,  and  if  you  knock  ihem  wnh  a  hammer,  they  will 
fund  hollow  like  an  empty  bottle. 

As  for  the  cure,  that  being  the  proper  bufincfs  of  the 
farriei,  I  iliai!  omit  to  prefcribe  f.ir  u  here. 

HOOF-BRIT  1  LK.  An  infumity  in  horfes,  pro- 
cceuLn^  cither  lutuially  or  accidentall)  ;  naturally  Irom 
the  fire  or  dam  ;  accidentally  from  a  furteit  that  falls 
down  nto  their  feet;  oreife  from  the  horie's  having 
been  iormcrly  toundered. 

tor  the  cure,  take  unwrought  wax,  turpentine, 
Iheep'i  fuet,  arid  hog's  greafe,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  lal- 
lad  o::,  •:  qUujier  of  a  pint,  and  ol   dog's  greafe,  half  a 


pound  ;  boil  them  all  together,  and  keep  them  in  a 
gallv  pot  for  ule. 

With  this  anoint  the  hoof  well  for  two  or  three  da\s, 
cfpecially  at  the  fctting  on  of  the  hair,  and  ,'lop  thein 
with  cow-dung  and  hog's-greafe  melted  togethei. 

HOOF-CAST,  OK,  Casting  or  ihk  Hoof,  is, 
when  the  coffin  falls  clean  away  fiom  a  horfe's  foot. 

IIOOF-SWKLLFD.  An  infirmity  that  fometimes 
happens  to  young  iiorfes  by  being  over-ridden,  or  too 
hard  wrought,  which  caufes  them  to  fweil  in  that 
part,  by  reafoii  of  the  blood  falling  down  and  fettling 
there,  which,  if  not  fpeedily  removed,  will  beget  a  wet 
fpavin. 

It  proceeds  from  fome  founder,  prick,  or  flap,  break- 
iug  on  the  top  round  about  the  coronet,  which  in  time 
caufes  it  lo  f'cill  off. 

For  the  cure:  Take  the  ftrongeft  aqua-fortis  you 
can  get,  and  Hril  file  or  draw  awav  the  old  hoof  fome- 
what  near,  with  a  file,  or  drawing-iron  ;  then  touch  the 
hoot,  fo  prepared,  three  or  four  dreflings  or  more,  with 
the  aqua-fortis,  and  anoint  the  foot  with  an  ointment, 
made  of  one  pound  of  hog's-greafe,  patch. greafe  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  ;  l^enice  turpentine,  five  ounces  ; 
new  wax,  three  ounces,  and  fallad  oil,  three  ounces  ;  all 
melted  together  over  the  fire  :  the  coffin  of  the  foot  up 
to  the  top,  being  anointed  with  this,  a  new  hoof  will 
grow  on  it. 

HOOF  LOOSENED,  is  an  infirmity  in  a  horfe  ; 
it  is  a  difToluiion  or  dividing  of  the  horn  or  coffin 
of  his  hoof  from  the  flclh,  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  coro- 
net. 

Now  if  the  paring  be  round  about  the  coronet,  it 
proceeds  from  his  being  foundered  ;  if  in  part,  then  by 
a  prick  of  fome  cliannel-nail,  quitter-bone,  retreat,  gra- 
velling, cloying,  or  the  like. 

When  the  hoof  is  loofened  by  foundering,  it  will 
break  firll  in  the  fore  part  of  the  coronet,  right  ap.unil 
the  toes,  becaufethe  humours  alio  arcdifpofed  todcicend 
towards  the  toe. 

But  if  !t  proceeds  from  pricking.  gra\clling,  and  the 
like,  then  the  liowf  will  loofen  round  about  equally  at' 
firft  ;  but  if  it  be  cauled  by  a  quitter-Lone,  or  hurt  upon 
the  coronet,  it  will  break  right  above  the  grieved  part, 
and  is  very  rarely  known  to  go  any  farther  :  as  for  the 
cure  of  the  former,  they  are  properly  the  bulinefs  of  a 
farrier. 

HOOK.    t?«  Angling,  Fishing,  t'^c. 

HORN.     ^^^HooF. 

HORN.  To  give  a  ilroke  wiiii  the  horn,  is  to  bleed 
a  horfe  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  with  the  lior:i  of  a  fta"- 
or  roe-buck,  ih.e  tip  and  end  of  which  is  fo  ftiarp  and 
pointed,  as  to  perform  the  office  of  a  lancet. 

We  ftrike  with  the  horn  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
notch  or  edge  ot  the  upper  jaw. 

HORNED  CAT!  LF,  and  rut  proper  Tkeat- 

M£NT  OF  Cows  and   CalVES. 

TJ.e  3tiirtif,  cr  TuniingEvll.  Sie  SrACGEKS  in 
Horses. 

Foul  in  thi  Fool,  arifes  from  want  of  cUdiilineis.  Pre- 
vent by  conilant  atteiuion.      For  cure,  cleanfe  wnh 
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bran  and  water  boiled,  and  lather  of  black    foap.     Ufe 
Bkacken's  Fiftula-water. 

Garget  iu  the  Maw,  from  fwallowing  crabs,  acorns, 
i^c.     See  t!u/ar?u  ill  UoRSSS. 

itciuiiiig  in  Ciwf.  Dr.  Downing's  prercriptions  in 
this  cafe,  of  turpentine,  pomegranate  powder,  pipe-clay, 
oak-bark,  verjuice,  is'c.  appear  very  dangerous  and  like- 
ly to  lock  up  the  offending  matter  in  the  inteftines. 
This  diarhxa  arifes  from  various  caufes,  to  wit,  change 
of  diet,  the  folution  of  a  cold,  particularly  after  calving, 
or  in  travel  acrofs  the  country;  laftly,  it  may  be  a 
fymptom  of  rot,  either  from  bad  keep,  or  conftitutional; 
this  has  been  fometimes  difcovered  by  the  hair  pullijig 
off,  as  from  a  glandered  horfe.  Take  it  in  time,  and 
allow  comfortable  mafhes  with  Mann,  dry,  and  gener- 
ous keep.  iVf //;?  Disease  in  Horses.  It  is  called 
ihe  Rot,  in  the  North. 

The  Ho'Jc,  or  Chronic  Cough.  This  in  cows  is  often 
incurable.  It  ufually  proceeds  from  cold  taken  in 
calving,  and  cold  and  wet  winter  lying.  For  palliation, 
or  cure.  See  Broken  Wind  in  Horses. 

Lop  of  the  Cud,  or  ^wd.  By  reading  the  ftrange  ac- 
count of  this  indifpofition  in  the  old  writers,  one  is  led 
to  fuppofe  that  the  bead,  through  careleflnefs,  drops 
lomething  from  its  mouth,  like  a  quid  of  tobacco,  and 
lies  down  to  mourn  the  lofs  of  it :  their  remedies  were 
equally  fatisfadory.  You  are  direcfed  to  take  yeaft, 
clay,  pifs,  fait,  and  the  flaver  of  another  beaft,  with 
which  a  new  quid,  or  ball  is  to  be  made  for  the 
patient. 

The  real  caufe,  and  remedy  for  this  diforder,  are  as 
follow:  Cattle  which  ruminate,  or  belch  up  their  food, 
for  maftication,  are  provided  by  nature  with  four   fto- 
machs;  ol  thefe  the //^w^/),  or  cudbag,   which  receives 
the  provender,  is  coiillrufted  with  certain  tlelhy  fibres, 
or  contrailing  mufcles,   which  by  drawing  and  purfing 
it  up,  enable  it  to  throw  into  the  gullet  and    mouth  the 
crude  aliment  to  be   chewed   over  again.     The  defetl 
exifts  in  the   laxity  and   weaknefs  of  thofe  contra6fing 
mufcles,    and  their  confequent   inability  to  expel  the 
food  for  the   purpofe  oi   rumination.     This  weaknefs 
may  aiife  from  various  caufes.      The  intention  ol  cure 
is  to  brace  the  fibres  and  ftrengthen  the  fyllem.     Begin 
■with  warm  maflies  ol  bran  and  ground  oats.     Give  from 
four  to   fix  drachms,  according  to  tlie  fi?e  and  fJrcngth 
of  the  beail,   of  the   finelf   aloes  and   rhubarb,   equal 
quantities;  fait  of  tartar,  lialf  an  ounce;  anniice  Is  pow- 
dered,   one   ounce ;    eiihcr  in   gruel,    or   beer,    warm. 
Good  fwect  hay,  fniall  quantities  at  a  time.     In  two  or 
three  days,    bark  and   gentian,    half  an   ounce  each  ; 
ground  ginger  a  teafpuou  full,  in  warm  ale,  moderate- 
ly fwccttiud,  twice  a  day,  to  be  continued  awhile  ;    or, 
occafionallv  a  decodfiOn  of  horciiound,  ch.uiinimle,  and 
ea  duus,  fwcetened:  the  very  rough  affringents,  fu>.:h  as 
verjuice,   oil  of  vitri  1,  alum,  t\c.  uled  by  covv-lcachc-; 
in  this  cafe,   are  highly  improper,   and  Ibmetlmcs  have 
fatal  cfTeifts.     Cl.\kk.e  relates  an  inltauce  of  a  horfe  be- 
ing killed  by  a  draught  of  vinegar. 

Red  f'P'at(r,  or  JJIoidy  Urine,  or  Foul  IToter,  in  Cows. 
Opium.  ii.\ly  grains  ;  with  or  without  as  much  rull  of 
iron;  or  thirty  grains  vitriol  of  iron  to  be  given  twice 
a  diy,   in  a  ball  mixed  with   flour  and  v.ater,   and   dif- 
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folved   in  warm  ale:    corn  twice  a  day,   and  cover  at 
night,  if  cold  weather.     T-ooiomia,  Vol.  II.  p.  6q. 

Girged,  or  HjVen,  i.  e.  fwelled  with  over-feeding, 
either  with  green  or  dry  (ood.  Bleed  from  three  pints 
to  four,  and  diivt  about  moderately.  T  he  cafe  being 
flight,  either  ot  the  following  drenches  may  fucceed, 
without  paunching.  Glauber  or  Eplom  (alts,  two 
ounces;  fyrup  ot  buckthorn,  one  ounce;  nitre,  one 
ounce;  oil,  half  a  pint ;  peppermint-water,  a  quarter 
pint ;  ground  ginger,  q.  s.  in  three  pints  warm  whey  or 
gruel.  Or,  Dr.  VVhytt's  medicine,  of  Edinburgh, 
bv  which  he  faved  eighteen  hoven  cows  out  of  twenty. 
Gin,  one  pint,  in  the  lame  quantity  of  water.  When  the 
affair  appears  dangerous,  and  the  heart  cannot  ftand, 
lofe  no  time,  but  perforin  the  fimple  and  eafy  operation 
of  paunching  ;  viz.  i.'iake  an  incifion  with  a  fliarp 
knile,  on  the  near  fide,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  between  the  rib  and  hip-bone,  three  inches  below 
the  bones  of  the  loin.  In  cafe  of  pregnancy  great  care 
muft  be  taken.  The  wound  may  afterwards  be  healed 
with  tar  and  fpirits,  or  Friar's  balfam.  A  farrier,  in 
Sujj'ex,  lately  took  from  the  body  of  a  cow  near  two 
buthels  of  indigeffed  hay.  Some  infert  a  tube  into  the 
wound  to  conduft  forth  the  impriloned  air;  and  Pro- 
feffbr  MuNRO  of  Ed.nburgh  invented  a  flexile  one,  to 
be  paffed  through  the  mouth  into  the  llotnach  ot  either 
oxen  or  fheep.  This  tube  may  be  left  in  the  ffomach 
of  the  animal  any  length  of  time,  being  no  hindrance 
to  breathing;  or  any  medicine  may  be  injected  through 
it.     It  is  held  a  fater  method  than  incifion  bv  Dr.  M. 

Epidemics  in  Culth ;  Pcji,  Murrain,  or  Plague.  See 
Horses.  Dr.  Layard,  our  beff,  or  rather  only  au- 
thor on  this  (ubjed,  publilhed  his  book  from  Rivington\ 
1757.  The  doiflor  defines  the  diiiempcr  as  a  pcllilen- 
tial  ievcv/ui generis,  pecuh.-.r  to  animals  with  horns,  but 
uninfeffious  to  all  others. 

The  following  is  extraded  from  Zoinotiiia.  The  Pejfis 
Vaccina,  or  diforder  among  the  cows,  feems  to  have 
been  a  contagious  fever  with  great  arterial  debility,  as 
in  fome  of  them,  in  the  latter  ftage  of  ihe  difeafe,  an 
eniphyfma  could  often  be  tclt  in  ibme  pans,  which 
evinced  a  confidcrable  progrefs  ot  gangrene  beneath  the 
fkin.  In  the  fenfitive,  imrritated  fevers  of  thefc  aiii- 
mals,  fuppofe  about  fixt)'  grains  ol  opium,  with  two 
ounces  of  cxtrad  of  oak  bark,  every  fix  hours,  would 
lupply  them  with  an  efficacious  medicine,  to  which 
might  be  added  thirty  grains  vitriol  of  iron,  if  any  ten- 
dency to  bloody  urine.  To  prevent  the  inleilion  from 
fpreading,  an  order  from  government,  forbidding  the 
removal  of  any  cattle  found  within  five  miles  of  the 
place  fuppofed  to  be  infciicd  for  a  few  days;  until  the 
afcertainment  of  the  exillence  of  the  contagion  by  .1 
medical  committee  :  That  being  afcertaincd,  all  the 
cattle  within  five  miles  of  the  place  to  be  iinmcdiatolv 
flauglitcrcd,  and  confumcd  within  the  circumlcribed 
di'.iricf ;  the  hides  to  be  put  into  lit. ic- water  before  pro- 
per i'lljicttors. 
Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 

Swelled  Udder.  Some  cows  are  liable  to  have  the 
udder  exceedingly  Iwclled  and  inflamed,  a  few  days  bc- 
tore  cnlving.  Milk  the  cow  twice  a  day,  anil  bathe 
the  parts  tlioroughly  with  camphorated  fpirits.     It   is 
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an  error  to  ftippofe  milking  a  cow  before  calving  is  in- 
jurious. 

Chijing.  Cows  which  arc  cat-hammed,  and  go  dole 
behind,  are  apt  lo  chalc  ilie  uiidcr  and  thighs.  WaOi 
twice  a  day  with  warm  (cap  tuds,  and  bathe  with  aqua 
^fgeli  and  camphorated  ipiiits  mixed  :  or,  for  want  of 
thoff,  brandy  ahiiic. 

Chnppid  Teals.  Were  the  confnincrs  of  milk  to  wit- 
tiefs  the  filth  which  is  mixed  with  it,  in  tliis  cafe,  they 
would  think  Id's  of  the  trouble  ol  prevention,  liidead 
of  fuppling  the  teat  with  warm  milk  as  nCual,  whicli 
moft  probably  goes,  filih  and  all  into  the  pan,  order  a 
bowl  (>f  warm  water  lor  the  purpofe.  After  milking, 
ule  the  mixture  ordered  for  chafing.  Avoid  all  gieiii\ 
applications  il  poiTible ;  if  not,  ule  elder  ointment,  or 
g'oofe-ereare,  with  a  little  cerufe  mixed.  In  {c\cn  or 
eight  nays,  the  teats  will  be  whole,  and  cLan/inrJs  nriiy 
preferve  them  lo. 

Cows  are  much  more  liable  to  danger  in  parturition, 
than  <uher  brute  animals,  and  their  i)odies  at  that  time 
arc  exceedingly  acccllible  to  the  impreffion  of  cold  air. 
Warm  Ihelter,  il  the  weather  bo  cold,  or  wet.  Com- 
fortable malhes,  with  gruel,  and  a  quart  of  warm  ale. 
If  cold  he  already  taken,  mix  the  fi^e  of  a  pigeon's  egg 
of  cordial  ball,  in  tiie  giuel  ;  if  that  be  not  at  hand, 
amiifeed,  half  an  ounce,  in  powder;  two  tea  fpoons  ol 
powdered  ginger;  treacle,  and  the  decodion  of  a  hand- 
ful of  juniper  berries.     Keep  the  cuw  within  till  well. 

Watch,  and  put  the  afterburden,  or  cleaning,  out  of 
the  cow's  reach,  as  their  devouring  it  is  fomctimcs 
attended  with  nearly  as  bad  effects  as  its  retention. 
The  beaft  more  ulnallv  lingers  a  great  number  of 
months.  Symptoms,  (laring  of  the  luiir,  falling  away 
of  the  fieili,  intermittent  puhe,  ihuddering,  coldnef^s 
of  the  ears,  fetid  breath,  knots  in  the  mouth,  general 
languor  and  debility.  The  old  leaches  called  this 
"  wethcring."  This  malady  may  be  treated  (uccefs- 
fuily  as  follows:  Warm  lodging.  Gentle  currying  and 
brulhing,  twice  a  day,  permitting  the  cow  to  walk  about 
in  the  day  time,  if  fine.  Good  hay,  maflies,  cordial, 
i^c.  as  betore.  In  the  morning  tafling,  the  following 
mixture,  in  three  pints  ftrong  dccoflion  of  pennyroyal, 
gruel,  or  ale :  El'xir  Propriitutis,  compound  tinfcture  of 
caflor,  and  Soiriiui  l^olin/is  Aromaiiciis,  of  each  a  table 
fpooiiful,  or  more,  three  fucceflive  mornings.  Should 
the  beaft  be  collivc,  a  fiiiglc  drachm  or  two  of  the  finell 
aloes,  in  powder,  m.ay  be  iidded  to  one  of  tlie  drinks. 
Repeat  occafionally,  it  licedlul.  '1  he  cow  to  be  fucked 
dry,  not  nii'.ked. 

■  For  a  violent  puerperal  fever,  called  Iv  Downmng, 
dr,ffp!Kg  alter  calving,  he  advifcs  the  following  medi- 
cine, in  a  decodlion  of  fever-few,  balm,  and  chamomile, 
to  be  repeated  every  twelve  hours:  Nitre  powdered 
two  ounces;  rub  it  in  a  mortar,  with  a  tea  ipooiiinl  of 
oil  of  viiiiol  ;  then  add  valerian,  one  ounce  and  half; 
fn:ike-root,  one  ounce  ;  treacle,  half  a  pound.  A  pim 
of  tho  dccodtion  of  the  lieibs,  Iweeteiied,  cveiy  two 
hours.  Keep  the  ccav  warm  with  proper  ccAeiin"'. 
Back-rake,  it  needful.  Place  hci  with  the  forc-paiis 
elevated.  I'liick  gruel  or  miik-pottage.  Conllant 
aticndfincc  night  ami  day. 

In-Maid  8riiif'i,fi  om  txtraSIing;  ll.v  Celf:      Spci  raaceti. 


and  (rilli  ilatc,  two  ounces  each;  Ctfldc  foap,  and 
diapcnte,  one  ounce  each  ;  in  a  quart  of  warm  ale,  dai- 
ly. Or,  the  lame  made  into  balls  wuh  Venice  turpen- 
tine.     Warm  water  and  malhes. 

IViinl  of  Alilk.  '1  he  drink  and  treatment  recom- 
mended in  colds.  Or,  fennel,  annifeeds,  and  grains  of 
paradife,  two  or  three  ounces,  in  warm  ale,  iwcciencd 
with  Spanifli  juice  ;  repeat. 

Vtlcrhuiry  Objidna.  I'he  difciples  of  Maiibiceau, 
Bkacken,  Smi;llik,  and  Dknman,  need  not  be  at  a 
lofs  here  to  direiJl  the  operations  of  the  leach  or  hind  ; 
analogy  is  a  fuilicient  guids.  Cows,  particularly  tlie 
Ihort-horncd  fpecies,  often  need  the  uirilance  of  the 
accoucheur.  The  natural  prefentation  of  the  calf,  is 
with  its  head  and  fore- feet,  the  nofe  between  the  'iet:\, 
and  the  back  upwards.  Dowxing  enumerates  {(t\tn 
preternatural  poliiions  :  namely,  ill.  Rcvcrfe  prefenta- 
tion, or  tail  tird.  ad.  Fore-feet,  no  head  appearing. 
3d.  Sidewife,  holly  upwards,  head  reverfcd  over  onfi 
Ihoulder,  legs  appearing  4th.  Foie-feet,  with  head 
under  the  brdket.  5th.  Head  alone,  or  one  fore-leg 
only,  with  it.  6th.  Head  and  one  leg,  or  head  alone. 
7tli.  Calf  lying  on  its  back,  its  four  legs  folded  nearly- 
together,  and  dole  up  to  the  cow's  back,  the  head  ap- 
pealing, or  doubled  back,  even  with  the  ribs,  on  one 
fide  or  other;  one  hind-leg,  perhaps,  prei'enting. 

Gemritl  Rules.  'limely  aftiflance,  before  the  cow  is 
exhaurted.  Fxtrattion  never  to  be  attempted  in  an  im- 
proper pofition.  Supple  the  hand  and  arm  with  warm 
water  and  frefli  lard.  Examination  befl  made,  the  cow 
fldiiding,  and  in  the  interval  of  pains.  In  pulling  at 
the  feet,  indole  the  claws  in  the  hand,  that  the  horn 
may  not  bruil'c  the  cow.  Navel  firing  burfting,  and 
the  ufual  flux  of  blood,  of  no  confequence.  Inftru- 
ments  to  be  ufcd  only  in  the  laft  refort,  and  by  experi- 
eiiced  and  (ieady  pcrlons  only.  The  proper  hook,  is 
of  hard  iron,  four  inches  long,  with  a  loop  for  the  cord 
at  the  (traight  end. 

//;  a  Niiiui-ul  Poftion,  if  the  cow  fhould  want  help,  the 
pofition  of  the  calf  may  be  afcertained  after  the  watc.s 
have  been  fecn.  A  cord  ought  to  be  in  readincts,  to 
attach  to  the  fore-legs  of  the  calf,  in  order  to  afTift  each 
natural  exertion.  The  head  to  be  -kept  clear  of  ob- 
ftrurlion. 

Preternatural  Pofu'i'.n.  No,  I,  as  abo\'e.  No  atiemrt 
to  turn  the  calf  (this  pofition  being  favourable  for  cv- 
trattjoiij  hiit  ufe  expedition  for  fear  it  be  fnfFocated. 
Piels  the  haunches  back  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
take  hold  of  the  bend  of  the  hock  of  one  leg,  pull  at  it, 
and  reach  the  foot;  both  feet  may  thus  be  broi  ght 
forth. — No.  2.  Reduce  the  liead  to  its  proper  litnation, 
between  the  lore  legs,  cither  by  hold  of  the  nofe,  or 
jaw  bone.  A  long  arm  is  ncediul.  which  mu'l  be  kent 
to  the  full  extent  in  the  bod\-,  that  inft.int  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  every  throe,  the  fingers  bcinti  property 
fixed. —  No.  3.  Gently  move  the  calf  back,  and  bring 
the  head  forth  to  the  legs. — Na.  4.  Pulh  the  calf  back 
to  find  the  h  ad  ;  i^uil  at  the  not-c :  this  reqtiircs  adi- 
drels,  but  it  is  ulciefs  to  employ  force,  ui  til  the  head  be 
in  its  proper  place.-— No  5,  :ind  t>.  Pu(l)  the  call  b.u  k 
againlf  the  fhouldcrs  and  brilker;  the  feci  wdl  be  found 
foldwl  under  the  belly,  biing  rlic  feet  f.jiward  one  at  a 
'  '  time, 
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time,  the  hand  being  gently  placed  on  the  bend  of  tlie 
knee.  Should  tlie  head  be  too  much  fwelled  and 
biuifcd,  to  be  returned,  it  mu(t  be  fl;inncd  and  ampu- 
tated. Dilled  in  a  Itraight  line,  from  the  poll  to  the 
noCe,  force  the  fkin  buck  over  the  firll  joint  ot  the  neck, 
divide  the  head^rom  the  body,  puQiing  tl;e  latter  back 
to  obtain  hold  of  the  knees.  The  loofe  n:in  muil  be 
previi)nfly  wrapped  over  the, ragged  boiie,  and  an  aflilf- 
ant  (hould  have  fall  hold,  in  order  to  guide  it  clear  ot 
the  haunch-bones  of  the  cow ;  fhould  it  hitch  there, 
put  back  inilantlv — No.  7.  It  one  hind-leg  appear,  put 
it  back  i  the  calf  cannot  he  brounht  fortli  with  a  hinder 
and  fore-leg  together,  and  ih,e  difference  between  lite 
knee  and  iiock,  will  be  immediately  difcovered.  1'he 
head  being  doubled  back,  mulf  of  courlc  be  reduced  to 
its  proper  place.  Tl>e  cow  being  llrong  and  quiet,  the 
buhnels  may  be  eft'ecfed  with  care  and  patience;  but 
Ihould  the  hook  be  pofuively  ncceliary,  hold  muft  be 
taken,  either  in  the  fockets  of  the  eyes,  cavity  ot  the 
ears,  or  in  tlie  jaw.  Keep  fteady  until  tair  hold  be 
taken.  The  cafe  of  Dropjy  in  the  calf,  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently  apparent  by  its  preternatural  fize;  ule  the  knife 
carefully,  fhould  that  be  necelTary,  to  pierce  the  belly 
of  the  calf.  For  thefe  rules,  1  repeat,  1  am  obliged  to 
Mr.  Downing,  to  whofe  profeffiona!  abilities,  I  think 
they  do  great  credit. 

SucWmg.  The  common  error  of  the  nurfery  univer- 
fally  prevails  in  the  calt-pen.  Calves  arc  either  allow- 
ed too  much  milk,  or  their  ffomachs  are  overcharged 
with  too  great  a  quantity  at  a  time  ;  hence  their  digef- 
tive  faculty  is  overpovrered,  thrift  is  impeded,  and  a 
ftate  ot  dileafe  induced,  the  rooft  common  fyinptoms  of 
which  are,  alternate  purging  and  coifivenefs.  Perhaps 
twice  a  day  is  too  feldom,  and  it  would  probably  pay 
the  extra  trouble,  to  fuckle  three  times.  The  calf  kept 
fo  many  hours  ironi  the  teat,  often,  in  winter-time, 
fiKteen,  greedily  fwallows  an  immenfe  quantity  of  milk, 
finks  down  to  fleep,  wakes  with  the  difagreeable  confe- 
quenccs  of  an  over-loaded  ftomach,  belching  up  a  fcald- 
ing  acid  liquor,  and  remains  reftlefs  and  bleating  tor  a 
trefh  fupply,  and  a  repetition  of  the  error.  Many  peo- 
ple milk  the  cow  firif,  which  is  bad  practice,  the  laft 
milk  being  tlie  richcit,  and  not  fo  proper  for  tiie  calf. 
We  have  here  the  reafons  for  the  frequent  fournels  of 
veal,  and  for  its  proikicing  curds  and  whev,  inl^ead  of 
rich  and  wholefome  gravy. 

C'Jhveniji  ill  Calves,  Take  the  chalk  from  them. 
Give  half  an  ounce,  to  an  ounce  of  magnefia,  with  the 
lame  quantity  of  annifeeds  powdered  in  a  pint  ot  warm 
jgrucl,  the  pt)\vders  being  well  mixed  in  it.  This  may 
be  given  occafionally,  obllriittion  being  a  great  enemy  to 
thntt.  Ok.  Rhubarb  and  magnelia  may  be  given, 
t-qual  quaiRitics.  1  have  repeatedly  feen  the  good  ef- 
Ictts  ot  tiii.s  pradice. 

Purgrg  Q.lf.  1  mufl  differ  totally  from  Dr.  Down- 
ing in  this  cafe,  tor  reafons  alieady  afTigncd.  He  ad- 
vifes  for  a  dofe,  chalk,  pomegranate,  bole,  and  alum,  to 
tlic  amount  of  tour  or  five  ounces.  1  have  no  idea  that 
aitjties  of  that  dais,  can  do  any  tiling  but  mifchiet  to  a 
fucking  a'liimal.  I  would  recommend  rhubarb,  and  a 
table  (pooaful  or  two  of  peppermint  water,  in  warm 
ale.     Afterwards  it  aecclfaiy,  two  drachms  of  diaicor- 


dium,  in  ale,  for  two  or  three  days.  Rice  gruel.  Thi» 
tailing  to  have  an  immediate  good  effe£l,  the  butcher's 
knite  is  the  motf  profitable  remedy. 

HORNS  OF  A  Di-ER  Casting,  is  a  fingular  phje- 
nomenon,  the  true  rcaibn  of  which  feems  to  be  a  ftop- 
page  or  the  circulation  ;  f>  that  being  deprived  of  the- 
nourilhing  juice,  tliey  tall  off  much  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  leaves  ot  the  trees  do  in  autumn.  About  ten 
days  after  the  horns  are  call,  the  new  ones  begin  ta 
appear :  thefe  at  firft  are  foft  arrd  hairy,  but  they 
atterwaids  grow  hard,  and  the  creature  rubs  off  the 
hair. 

HORN-GELT.  A  tax  within  the  bounds  of  a  fo- 
refl,  for  all  manner  of  horned  beafts. 

HORSIl.  a  tour  footed  animal  of  great  ufe  to 
mankind,  efpecially  in  the  countrv  ;  this  creature  be- 
ing by  nature  valiant,  ftrong,  and  nimble  ;  above  ail 
other  bealfs,  molt  able  and  apt  to  endure  the  extremeft 
labours,  the  even  quality  of  his  compolition  being  fuch, 
that  neither  extreme  heat  dries  up  his  ftrcngth,  nor  the 
violence  of  the  cold  freezes  the  warm  temper  of  his 
moving  fpirits  :  he  is  moll  gentle  and  loving  to  man, 
apt  to  be  taught,  and  not  forgetful  when  an  imprelTion 
is  fixed  in  his  brain,  being  watchfid  above  all  other 
beafts,  and  will  endure  his  labour  with  an  empty  fto- 
mach.  He  is  naturally  given  to  cleanlinefs,  and  has  an 
excellent  icent,  even  not  fo  much  as  to  offend  any  man 
with  all  his  ill  favours.  For  the  different  fymptoms  of 
ficknefs,  fee  Sickness  of  Horses. 

Now  for  his  (hape  in  general  ;  the  ufual  charaffer 
is,  that  he  mu(f  have  the  eyes  and  joints  ot  an  ox,  the 
ftrength  and  foot  of  a  mule,  the  hoofs  and  thighs  of  an 
afs,  the  throat  and  neck  of  a  wolf,  the  ear  and  tail  of  » 
iox,  the  breall  and  hair  of  a  woman,  the  boldnefs  of  a 
lion,  the  ihape  and  quick  fightednefs  of  a  ferpent,  the 
taceot  a  cat,  the  lightnels  and  nimblenefs  of  a  hare,  a 
high  pace,  a  deliberate  trot,  a  plealant  gallop,  a  fwift 
running,  a  rebounding  leap,  and  to  be  prefent  and  quick 
in  hand. 

As  to  his  colours,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
of  Colours  of  a  Horse;  only  it  is  fit  to  mention- 
here,  that  the  heft  colours  are  the  brown-bay,  dapple- 
grey,  roan,  bright-bay,  black  with  a  white  near  foot 
behind,  white  fore-foot  before,  white  ftar,  chefnut  or. 
forrel  with  any  of  thefe  marks,  or  dun  with  a  black. 
lift. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  particular  parts  of  a  horfe, 
and  lo  let  ilicni  in  view,  we  (hall  prefent  the  reader  with 
a  general  deferijition  of  the  external  conformation  of  the 
horfe,  grounded    uj>oa   j,uil  principles  of  theory,  and 
confirmed   by  experience.     By  a   general   defcriptioii 
we  would  be  underllood  to  intend  fuch  an  one,  as  is 
equally   applicable  to  the  racer,    and   the    cart-horfe. 
In  laying  down  certain  rules,  as  tlic  ftandard  of  bcaiu 
and  proportion    in  horfes,    human  judgment   has,    1. 
doubt,  been  guided  by  ilie  oblervatioii  ot  the  bed  uatii 
ral  models;  tiicfe  have  been  originally  turnilhed  by  iIk 
couriers  of  Arabia,  according  to  all  hillory  and  irav 
tion,  the  oldell  breed  in  the  world,  and  proved,  frciii 
all  experience,   to  be  the  hell  fliaped. 

The  head  ot  a  horlc  fliould  be  void  of  flcth,  and  for 
lengthand  li/;e,  appear  to  hold  lair  pioportioa  with  the 
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fize  of  his  body  ;  liis  eve  full,  and  fomcwhat  promi- 
nent;  cvc-lids  thin  and  dr\'  ;  ears  tliin,  nano.v,  ereft, 
ol  inidd ling  length,  and  not  diflant  from  each  other; 
forehead  flat,  not  too  large  or  Tquare,  and  lunning  nearly 
in  a  ftraiglit  line,  to  tlic  mnrzle,  which  (hould  be  fmall 
and  fine  ;  noftriis  capacious  ;  lips  thin  ;  mouth  of  luf- 
ficient  depth,  and  the  tongue  not  too  large  ;  the  jaw- 
bones wide  at  top,  where  they  join  the  neck  ;  the  head 
not  abruptly  affixed  to  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  but 
with  a  moderate  cnrve  and  tapering  of  the  latter. 

The  neck  iniift  be  of  moderate,  not  too  great  length, 
nor  too  thick  and  grofs'  on  the  upper  part,  nor  too 
large  and  deep,  but  rifing  from  the  withers  or  forehand, 
and  afterwards  declining  and  tapeiing  at  the  extremity, 
it  will  form  fomcwhat  of  an  arch  ;  underneath,  the 
neck  (hould  be  flraight  from  the  chert,  and  by  no 
means   convex,  or  belhing out. 

The  flioulders  capacious,  and  of  large  extent,  (o  as 
to  appear  the  nioft  conrpicumis  part  of^  the  body,  but 
without  being  loaded  with  flefh  ;  they  ihould  reach 
fairly  to  the  lop  of  the  withers,  which  muff  be  well 
raifcd  ;  the  chclt  (hould  be  futhcicntly  full,  not  narrow 
or  pinciied. 

The  body  deep  and  fuhffaniial  ;  back  a  plane  of  good 
width,  but  handfomely  rounded;  back  bone  ftraight, 
or  with  a  trifling  inclination,  and  not  too  fhort  ;  loins 
wide,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  reins,  or  fillets,  full,  and 
fwelling  on  each  fide  the  back-bone  ;  the  fpace  fufficient 
between  the  ribs  and  hip-bones,  the  bones  themfelves 
round,  and  the  buttocks  deep  and  ova!  ;  the  rump  level 
with,  or  not  too  much  elevated  above;  the  height  of  the 
withers  ;  the  croup  muft  have  reafonable  fpace,  and  not 
■fink  too  fuddenly,  in  which  cafe,  the  tail  would  be  fet 
on  too  low,  which  ought  to  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
back. 

The  hinder  quarters  fhould  fpread  to  a  wider  extent 
than  the  fore-parts,  and  the  hind-feet  ftand  farther 
afunder  than  thofe  before ;  the  thighs  (hould  be  (fraight, 
large,  mufcular,  and  of  confiderablc  length  ;  the  hock 
wide  and  clean,  the  (hank  not  too  long,  but  flat,  and  of 
fufficient  fubllance,  its  finew  large  and  diilinfl,  the  fet- 
locks long  ;  the  hocks  (liould  form  an  angle,  of  fuch 
extent,  as  to  place  the  feet  immeriiaiely  under  the 
flanks.  The  fore-arms,  like  the  thighs,  fliould  be  large, 
mufcular,  aud  of  good  length,  the  elbows  not  turning 
outwards  ;  the  knees  large  and  lean  ;  the  (hank,  or 
cannon-bone,  flat,  ftrong,  and  not  too  long;  the  tendon 
large;  the  fore-arm  and  (hank,  niuft  form  nearly  a 
flraightline:  terlock-joints  large  and  clean;  paflerns 
inclining  to  a  certain  degree,  not  too  long,  but  large  in 
proportion  to  their  length  ;  the  coronary  rings  not 
thick,  or  fwclled,  but  clean,  dr)%  and  hairy;  die  feet 
neither  too  high,  nor  too  flat,  and  of  fizc  apparently  a 
fufficient  bafe  for  the  weight  ihey  liave  to  fulfam  ; 
hoofs  of  colour  dark  and  ihining  ,  \\-ith'out- (earns  or 
wrinkles,  tough  and  ftrong,  not  hard  like  oak  ;  foot 
internally  concave,  foal  hard,  but  not  (lirunk,  heels 
wide,  and  of  middling  height ;  frog  not  too  large  or 
flefhy,  but  tough  and  found;  the  teet  of  equal  (ize, 
fhould  ftand  exa/tly  parallel,  fo  that  the  front  or  toe 
incline  neither  inward  nor  outward  ;  the  fore-feet 
Ihould  fland  perpendicular  to  tlic  cheft,  not  too  much 


ijnder  it,  and  they  fliould  he  Icfs  wide  apart  than  the 
lore  .Trms  ;  the  legs  (hould  not  be  loaded  wiili  haii. 

'Ihe  age  of  a  horfo,  it  is  fnflicicntlv  well  known,  is 
only  detcrmimblc  with  prccifion  by  his  teeth  ;  and  that 
rule  fjih  afrer  a  certain  )-,criod,  and  i^  fonieiimcs  equi-. 
vocal  and  uncertain,  even  within  that  peroid.  A  horfe 
has  forty  teeth  ;  namcl)',  twenty-four  double  teeth  or 
grinders,  four  tuHics,  or  fingle  teeth,  and  twelve  front 
teetli,  or  gatherers.  Marcs  have  no  tufhcs,  in  general. 
The  mark,  which  difcovers  the  age,  is  to  be  hjund  in 
the  front  teeth,  next  th(;  tu(hes.  In  a  few  weeks,  with 
fonie,  the  foal's  twelve  fore  teeth  begin  to  (hoot  ;  thefe 
are  (hort,  round,  wliite,  and  eafily  diftinguifiiable  from 
the  adult  or  horfe's  teeth,  witii  which  altenvards  they 
come  to  be  mixed.  At  fome  period  between  two  and 
three  years  old,  the  colt  changes  his  teeth  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  he  flieds  the  four  middle  fore  teeih,  two  above,  and 
two  below,  which  are  fome  time  after  replaced  with 
horfes  teeth.  After  three  years  old,  two  others  are 
changed,  one  on  each  fide  the  former;  he  h.is  then  eight 
colt's,  and  four  horfe's  teeth.  After  four  )ears  old,  he 
cuts  four  new  teeth,  one  on  each  fide  thofe  lafl  replaced, 
and  has  at  that  age,  eight  horfe's,  and  lour  foal's  teeth. 
Tlicfe  Idft  new  teeth  are  (low  growers,  compared  with 
the  preceding  ;  they  are  the  corner  teeth,  next  the 
tuflies,  are  called  pincers,  and  are  thofe  which  bear  the 
mark  ;  this  mark  confills  in  the  tooth  being  hollow, 
and  in  the  cavity  bearing  a  black  fpot,  refcmbling  the 
eye  of  a  bean.  At  four  years  and  a  half  old,  thefe 
mark  teeth  are  ju(\  vifible  above  the  gum,  and  the  cavity 
is  very  confpicuous.  At  five  years  old,  the  horfe  (heds 
his  remaining  four  colt's  teeth,  and  his  tufhes  appear. 
At  fix,  his  tufhes  are  up,  and  appear  white,  fmall,  and 
fharp,  near  about  which,  is  obfervable  a  fmall  circle  of 
young  growing  flefh  ;  the  horfe's  mouth  is  now  com- 
plete, and  the  black  mark  has  arrived  at,  or  very  near 
the  upper  extrcmit)-  of  the  corner  teeth.  At  feven,  the 
two  middle  teeth  fill  up.  Between  the  feventh  and 
eighth  year,  all  the  teeth  are  filled  up,  the  black  mark 
hath  vanifhed,  and  the  horfe  is  then  faid  to  be  aged, 
and  his  mouth  full. 

From  that  time  forward,  the  age  of  the  horfe  can 
only  be  guelTed  at  from  certain  indications  ;  but  thefe 
guclles  are  ufually  made  with  confiderablc  ?.ccur.\cy  by 
experienced  people.  If  his  teeth  (hut  cloie,  and  meet 
even,  are  tolerably  wliiie,  not  over  long,  and  his  gums 
appear  ])lump,  you  may  conclude  he  is  not  yet  nine 
years  old.  At  that  age,  and  as  he  advances,  his  teeth 
become  yellow  and  foul,  and  appear  to  lengthen,  from 
the  flirinking  and  receding  of  the  gums.  The  turtles 
arc  blunt  at  nine;  but  at  ten  years  old,  the  cavity  or 
channel  in  the  upper  tufhes,  until  that  period  to  be  felt 
by  the  finger,  are  intirely  filled  up.  At  eleven,  the 
tcc-li  will  be  very  long,  black,  and  foul :  but  will  gene- 
rally meet  even  ;  at  twelve  his  upper-jaw  teeth  will 
overhang  the  nether;  at  thirteen  and  upwards,  his 
tufhes  will  be  cither  worn  to  the  flumps,  or  long,  black, 
and  foul,  like  tliolcof  an  old  bop.r.  befides  thofe  exhi- 
bited by  tlie  mouth,  nature  ever  turnilhcs  a  variety  of 
fignals,  denoting  the  approach  of  old  age  and  dcc.ny, 
thioughout  the  bodies  of  all  animals.  After  a  horfe 
has  palf  his  prime,  a  hollownels  of  his  temples  will  be 
i  i  2  perceived, 
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perceived,  his  mufcles  will  be  coniinually  lofing  fome- 
(hing  of  tlieir  pUinipnels,  and  his  hair  thatglols  and  bur- 
nifli,  which  is  the  cliaraflcriflick  of  youthand  prime  ;  it 
■<vi!l  look  dead,  faded,  or  etuiirly  lole  its  colour,  in  va- 
rious pans.  lii  proportion  to  the  excels  of  thele  ap- 
pearances, will  be  the  horle's  age.  For  his  quality, 
fee  Vigour.  For  the  diirereni  parts  ol  a  Irufe,  /cc  the 
article  Parts  of  a  Horse. 

I'hcre  are  many  things  rclatinjr  to  a  h.orfe,  and  very 
necelTary  to  be  known,  wiiich  will  be  found  under  their 
proper  articles  ;  only  there  are  a  few  which  are  not  fo 
conveniently  reducible  under  fueh  heads,  which  iiiufl 
have  room  here. 

To  begin  with  turning  a  horfc  to  grafs  :  jou  ought, 
eight  or  nine  days  before  you  do  it,  to  take  blood  from 
him  ;  next  day  after,  give  him  the  drink  called  dia- 
pente ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  alter  his  dimk,  abate  of 
his  deaths  by  degrees,  before  you  turn  him  out,  lell  by 
taking  them  off  on  a  fudden  he  fhould  take  cold  ;  and 
cui  rv  him  not  at  all  after  his  cloaths  are  taken  off,  but 
let  him  ftand  in  his  dull,  lor  that  will  keep  him  warm  ; 
neither  is  it  proper  to  put  him  out  till  the  middle  ot 
May  at  fooneft  ;  lor  till  that  time  grafs  will  not  have  bite 
enough  ;  and  let  the  day  be  warm,  fun-fl:iine,  and  about 
ten  o'clock,  lor  horles  pampered  in  ftables,  and  kept 
clofe,  will  be  very  fubjefcl  to  take  cold. 

To  take  him  up  from  grals,  he  mud  be  very  dry, 
elfe  he  will  be  fubjeiS  to  be  fcabby  ;  and  that  not  later 
than  Bartholimezu-thk,  when  the  leafun  begins  to  let 
cold  devi's  fall,  that  caufe  much  harm  to  your  horfe  ; 
and  then  alfo  the  heart  ol  the  grafs  begins  to  fail,  info- 
much,  that  the  grafs  wdiich  he  then  feeds  upon,  breeds 
no  good  nourilhment,  butgrofs,  phlegmatic,  and  cold 
humours,  which  putrify  and  corrupt  the  blood ;  alfo 
take  him  up  very  gently,  lor  fear  of  melting  his  greafe, 
Lis  fat  gotten  at  grafs  being  very  tender:  and  a  day  or 
two  after  he  is  in  the  flable,  let  him  be  Oiod,  let  blood, 
and  drenched,  which  will  prevent  the  llaggers,  yellows, 
and  the  like  diflempers,  occafioncd  by  the  gall  and 
fpleen,  whicii  the  heart  and  rtrength  ot  the  grafs, 
tlirough  the  rai.knefs  of  the  blood,  engender  in  the 
body. 

But  the  curious,  after  they  have  taken  the  horfe  into 
the  liable,  before  tiiey  cither  bleed  or  drcncli  him,  in  a 
liot,  fun-(hini;ig  day,  take  him  out  into  a  convenient 
place,  and  there  trmi  him  ;  wdiere  taking  ordinary 
v.afliiiig  foap,  anoint  his  heail  and  every  part  of  him 
with  ii  all  over,  taking  care  tint  none  gets  into  his  eyes 
and  ears  ;  then  they  walh  him  veiy  well  all-o\er  witli 
warm  water,  wiping  him  with  a  w-arm  linen  cloth,  and 
afterwards  rubbing  him  dry  with  woollen  cloths  ;  then 
foap  hiai  all  over  again,  efpecialiy  his  mane  and  tail, 
and  walh  him  very  clean  with  black  lye,  with  a  wifp  or 
woollen  cloth,  and  when  they  have  futriciently  cleanfcd 
him,  dry  him  as  before,  and  leading  iiim  into  the  lia- 
ble, let  him  bccleanfed  with  a  clean,  thin,  folt  cloth. 

So  much  for  turning  iji  and  out  of  grals.  There 
are  tv.'O  or  three  thuigs  more  to  be  added,  that  are  ot 
fomc  importance  in  reference  to  this  noi)!e  creature; 
a.id  the  tirll  is,  to  make  a  iioife  follow  his  mafter,  and 
to  iind  him  out  and  clialknge  iiim  amongfl  ever  fo 
many  people. 


Take  a  pound  of  oatmeal,  to  which  put  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  honey,  and  half  a  pound  of  liquorice,  make 
a  little  cake  thereof,  and  put  into  your  bofom  next  to 
your  naked  tkin,  then  runand  labour  yourfclf  till  you 
fweat,  when  io,  rub  all  vour  fvieat  upon  vour  cake  ; 
then  keep  the  horfc  lafting  a  day  and  a  night,  and  give 
it  him  to  cat,  which  dune,  mm  hint  Ico'e,  and  he  (nail 
not  only  follow  you,  but  alfo  hunt  and  feek  you  out 
when  he  has  loll  you  ;  and  when  he  comes  to  you,  fpit 
in  his  mouth,  anoint  his  tongue  with  your  Ipittle,  and 
thus  doing,  he  will  never  iorfake  you. 

Another  thing  rs,  to  (hew  how  to  make  a  horfe  look 
young  :  take  a  crooked  iron,  no  bigger  than  a  wheat 
corn,  and  having  made  it  red  hot,  burn  a  little  black 
liole  in  the  tops  of  the  two  outermoft.  teeth  of  each  fide 
the  nether  chap  before,  next  to  the  tulhes  when  the 
mark  is  worn  otjt,  then  pick  it  with  an  awl  blade, 
making  the  Ihell  fine  and  thin  :  then  vritli  a  (harp 
(craping  iron,  make  all  his  teetli  white  and  clean ; 
this  done,  take  a  fine  lancet,  and  about  the  hollows  of 
the  horfe's  eyes  which  aie  (hrunk  down,  make  a  little 
hole  only  through  the  {l<in,  and  put  in  the  quill  of  a 
raven  or  crow,  and  blow  the  fkin  full  of  wind  ;  then 
take  the  quill  out,  lay  your  finger  on  the  hole  a  little 
while,  and  the  wind  will  flay  in,  and  he  will  look  as 
youthful  as  if  he  were  but  fix  years  old. 

This  way  of  making  a  horfe  look  young,  is  by  horfe- 
courfers  called  bifiioping,  and  is  necelfary  to  be  known 
by  countrymen  and  others,  not  to  cheat  others  with, 
but  to  prevent  tlieir  being  cheated  themfelves;  and 
therefore  they  fhould  have  great  regard  to  the  Roles 
FOR  Buying  Horses,  which  is  an  ariicleby  itfell,  and 
to  which  all  perfons  are  referred. 

HORSE,  that  is  really  Old,  to  make  him  feem  Young, 
as  praclifed  by  jockeys. 

Rub  his  teeth  with  pumiceflone,  and  the  powder  of 
burnt  alum  ;  this  will  render  them  white;  take  a  fmall 
iron,  with  whichi,  being  crooked  for  that  pvirpofe,  burn 
in  the  tops  of  the  two  foremofi  teeth  fmall  holes,  fo  big 
that  a  wheat  corn  may  enter  on  each  fiJ.e  of  the  nether 
jaw;  and  on  the  luftiesdo  the  like,  fining  them  with  i 
bodkin  till  the  black  fcale  come  off,  and  the  teeth  in 
that  place  look  brighter  than  in  another  ;  when  done,  if 
the  pits  above  the  eves  be  hollow,  with  a  (harp  pen- 
knife or  lancet  flit  the  Ikin,  being  before  raifed,  and 
hollowing  it  as  much  as  you  can  by  working  ^i  vour  fin- 
gers, put  into  the  fat  a  duck  or  crow  quill,  and  blow 
them  up  one  aficr  another,  that  the  hoUowiiefs  may  fill 
with  wind;  which,  entering  into  the  cavities  oi  the  ikin, 
will,  after  having  been  flopped  up  for  a  time  with  a 
plafier  of  diaculum  or  bees  wax,  fix  there,  till  by  fweat 
or  extraordinary  labour  it  works  out ;  if  the  temples  arc 
crooked  vn\.\\  a  fign  ol  age,  lay  to  cither  of  them  a  poul- 
tice of  hemlock  and  chamomile  fried  in  liiifccdoil  ;  and 
it  will  fo  far  contrafcl  the  blood  to  fill  them,  that  for 
many  days  they  will  appear  (Iraight  :  and  then  lor  tlic 
hoot,  which  in  ca(e  ot  .ige  will  be  learned  or  rugged, 
take  a  Tidpor  file,  and,  having  well  Imootlied  ii,  ai uiint 
it  well  with  oil  of  turpentine  lor  a  day  or  tivo,  anti  it 
will  look  very  comely  ;  but  in  this  cai'c  the  hoifc  mui. 
be  dilpofcd  of  within  a  week  at  tiic  faithcll  or  clfc  ih 
dcfeils  will  appear  again. 
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HORSE  fiibjefl  to  lie  dowa  in  the  water,  how  to 
rcnuily  it. 

1 11  t.us  cafe  you  nuifi  coiifuicr  the  horfc  to  be  of  a  hot 
conftitution,  bvg-otten  or  proiiucixi  iinrltr  tlie  ficiy  iigns 
ot  Leo  and  Scorpio,  or  eife  njucli  overlicaitd  with  clioler, 
and  theivtore  ever  dcfirous  to  cool  liimfeH,  and  thereby 
icndend  in  a  manner  unlerviceable ;  which  vice  to 
remedy,  ride  liir.i  into  the  water  up  to  the  knees,  and 
Carter  him  to  lie  down  ;  then,  having  three  or  lour  ftout 
tellows  ready  with  boots  on,  let  them  feize  his  head, 
and  hold  it  under  water,  whillt  another  beats  and  bj- 
labours  him  ;  and  tliis  do  till  you  find  the  hoife  almofl 
(lificd ;  and,  i:i  repeating  it  three  or  lour  times,  the 
terror  ol  it  will  fo  work,  that  the  horfe  will  fly  from  tlie 
waiei  more  than  ever  he  coveted  it,  and  hardly  fuftcr 
himfclt  to  be  watered,  unlefs  in  a  pail  or  trough.  This 
likewi.'e  maybe  remedied  by  bleeding  and  purging  your 
horfe  fpring  and  fall,  whereby  the  humours  that  occa- 
fion  the  extraordinary  heat  and  dil'ordcr  may  want 
whereon  to  feed  or  contraft,  lofing  the  power  and  force 
ol  inflaming  his  body,  &c. 

There  mav  be  other  lawful  occafions,  be  fides  fcrvice 
of  war,  to  prevent  a  horfe  from  neighing;  tor  which 
end,  take  a  lift  of  woollen  cloth,  and  tying  it  fa!>  in 
■■:any  folds  about  the  midft  of  his  voice,  or  wuidpipe, 
'lid  it  will  do,  for  it  has  been  often  tried  and  approved. 
Sre  Makes,  Horse-Feeder,  '1'ravelling-Hoksf, 
Draught-Horse,  Stallions,  Horse's  Age,  Co- 
L(iU8s  OF  A  Horse,  Colt-Taming,  Stud,  iJc-. 
You  will  likewife  meet  with  the  feveral  difeafes  inei 
dent  to  horfes,  under  their  articles,  tggether  with  the 
feveral  methods  and  prefcriptions  for  the  cures,  too  long 
to  be  here  named.  For  his  vices,  and  how  they  may  be 
remedied,  fee  Vices. 

As  for  the  fize  of  horfes,  perhaps  fixteen  hands  ought 
to  be  tiie  extreme,  for  whatever  purpofe,  cither  of  fad- 
die  or  draught.  AH  poihble  advantages  may  be  con- 
centered within  that  compafs,  and  numberlels  difad- 
vantages  refiiUing  from  over- fize,  avoided.  It  has 
been  laid,  that  "a  great,  good  horfe,  will  beat  a  little 
one;"  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  wiiere  the  goodnefs, 
i:i  all  points,  is  equal,  the  l.irgefl  muft  be  the  beft ;  but 
we  generally  find,  in  all  animals,  that  as  they  advance 
beyond  tiic  ufual  ftandard,  they  lofe  in  fymmctry,  in 
proportion  as  thev  gain  in  bulk.  It  is  rare  lo  fee  a 
man,  of  fix  feet  fix,  well  fhaped.  Among  horfes,  per- 
haps, the  fmallert  fize,  or  ponies,  are,  upon  the  average, 
of  the  triicft  make. 

A  hunter,  or  charger,  fliould  be  between  fifteen 
hands,  and  fifteen  three.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  the 
field,  low  horfes  can  never  clear  their  leaps  lo  well,  or 
carry  a  man  fo  gallantlv  over  the  country,  as  thofe  of  a 
commanding  fize.  The  molt  advantageous  height  of  a 
hack,  is  bet.veen  fjunccn  and  fifteen  hands  one  inch. 
A  lady's  hoifc,  eiiher  for  road,  or  field,  fhould  never 
cccccd  fifteen.  .  T  he  convenience  of  ponies  and  gallo- 
ways, for  the  fammer.feafon,  and  their  inconvenience, 
in  ceep  roads  and  dirty  weatjicr,  arc  in  the  way  of  ever)' 
bod\  's  obfcrvaiion. 

It  is  a  truth,  like  numberlefs  others,  much  better 
known  than  praflifcd,  that  horfes  fhould  never  be  put 
to  fevere  labour   whilft  vouiig.     Our  doing  fo  much 


violence  to  their  ftrength,  in  this  country,  whilft  their 
lincws  are  )'et  too  fiexible  and  tender,  and  have  not 
acquired  due  fuhlUnce  and  icnfity,  is  ihc  occafion  of 
thcii  growing  old  fo  fcon,  and  becoming,  at  fuch  a  pre- 
mature period  of  their  lives,  totally  unfit  for  any  but 
the  loweft  dru  if\ery. 

Horles,  for  fimv-draft  (the  leafl  injurious  of  all  the:r 
labour)  may  be  put  to  gentle  work,  ii  careful  hands, 
even  at  two  years  old,  without  fullaining  any  injury ; 
and  it  is  the  cullom  ol  the  country:  but  great  care 
ought  to  be  taken,  never  to  put  them  upon  long  and 
heavy  jobs,  or  fubjcdl  them  to  heats  and  colds,  and 
piercing  winds  ;  and,  in  particular,  not  to  ftrain  them 
at  dead  pulls;  tor  among';t  an  infinity  of  accidents,  to 
which,  in  that  green  age,  they  are  liable,  hurts  in  the 
loins  are  to  be  apprehended,  from  which  they  never 
alter  recover.  Every  h)dy  will  tell  you,  that  road- 
horfcs  and  hunters  Ihould  not  be  worked  until  five 
years  old  ;  and  it  is  moft  true  :  the  latter,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  endure  many  fevere  runs,  the  firlV  feafon. 
But  it  is  not  enough,  that  young  horfes  are  not  worked 
hard  ;  that  is  to  fay,  ridden  lad,  or  long  journeys  ;  for 
whatever  bone  they  may  have,  no  high  weight  ought  to 
I  come  upon  their  backs,  until  they  have  attained,  at 
leafl,  five  years  growth.  From  the  improvident  cuf- 
tom  of  over-weighting  them  too  early,  even  it  they  are 
ridden  flow,  arife  windgals  fplenis,  Ippvins,  weaknefs 
of  the  joints,  and  that  common  tribe  of  detefts,  which 
are  the  confequence  ot  over-ftretched  ligaments.  See 
Parts  of  a  Horse. 

HORSE- FEEDER.  There  are  many  obfervations 
to  be  made  by  one  engaged  in  this  office,  in  order  to 
perform  it  well,  efperially  when  he  has  the  care  of  run- 
ning-horfes,  but  weihall  only  mention  a  tew. 

1.  As  to  meat  or  drink,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  or 
other  nourilliment  that  he  knows  good  for  a  horfe; 
which  the  beaft  rcfulcs,  you  muft  not  thruft  it  vio- 
lently upon  him,  but  by  gentle  enticements  win  him 
thereto,  tempting  him  when  he  is  moft  hungry  or  moft 
dry  ;  if  he  get  but  a  bit  at  a  time,  he  \vill  foon- increafe 
to  a  greater  quantity. 

Ever  let  him  have  lefs  than  he  defires  ;  and  that  he 
may  be  brougiit  the  fooner  to  it,  mjx  the  meat  he  loves 
belt  with  that  he  loves  worft,  till  both  be  equally  fami- 
liar, fo  fliall  he  be  a  llrangerto  nothing  that  is  good  and 
wholefome. 

2.  If  he  finds  a  horfe  fubjeti  to  ftifrnefs  and  lame- 
nefs,  to  the  furhate,  or  to  tendernefs  of  feet,  then  he 
ihor.ld  give  him  h.'s  heat  upon  Imooth,  carpet  earth,  or 
forbear  ilrcng  grounds,  hard  highways,  crofsruts  and 
furrows,  till  extremity  compel  liim. 

3.  For  the  condition  of  a  horfe's  body,  he  muft  ac- 
count the  llrongeft  (late  which  is  the  highcft  and  tullefl 
of  flefh,  fo  it  be  good,  hard,  without  inward  foulnefs, 
to  be  the  befl  and  moil  proper  for  the  performing  of 
matches  :  and  herein  you  inuil  confider,  firlt,  the  Ihapc 
of  a  horfes  body,  there  being  ibme  that  are  round, 
plump,  and  clofe  knit  together,  which  will  appear  fat 
and  well  fliaped,  when  they  arc  lean  and  in  poverty; 
w  hilc  others  that  are  raw-honed,  llcnder,  and  loofe  knit, 
will  appear  lean  and  deformed,  when  thev  are  tat.  foul, 
and  full  of  grofs  humours. 

So 
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St)  likewifo  for  tliuir  inclinatioMS  ;  for  fome  liorfes  at 
the  firft,  feed  ouuvardl)-,  and  carry  a  thick  rib,  when 
they  are  inwardly  as  lean  as  may  be  ;  M'hereas  others 
appear  lean  to  'he  eye,  when  they  are  only  greafc. 

In  which  cafe  the  feeder  has  two  helps  to  improve 
his  knowledge,  the  outward  and  the  inward  one. 

4.  The  fir.t  is,  the  outward  handUng  and  feeling  the 
horfe's  bodv  all  over  his  ribs,  but  particularly  upon  his 
ihort  and  hindermoll  ribs,  and  if  his  flefli  generally  han- 
dle foft  and  loole,  and  the  fingers  fink  therein  as  in 
down,  he  is  foul  without  all  queiHon  ;  but  if  it  be  hard 
and  firm,  and  only  foft  upon  the  hindermoft:  rib,  he  has 
greafe  and  foul  matter  within  him,  whlcli  mull  be 
voided,  whatever  comes  of  it.  And  tor  the  in- 
ward help,  that  is  only  fharp  exercife,  and  ftrong 
fcowering,  the  nrll  to  diffolve,  and  the  latter  to  bring  it 
away. 

5.  It  is  the  feeder's  bufinets  to  obferve  the  horfe's 
ftones,  for  if  they  hang  downwards,  or  low  from  his 
body,  he  is  out  of  lull  and  heart,  and  is  either  fick  of 
greafe  or  other  foul  humours ;  but  in  cafe  they  lie  clofe 
truffed  up,  and  hid  in  a  fmall  room,  then  he  is  healthtul, 
and  in  good  plight. 

6.  As  to  his  limbs,  the  feeder  or  groom  muft  ever  be- 
fore he  runs  any  match  orlieat,  bathe  his  legs,  from  the 
knees  and  gambrels  downwards,  either  with  clarified 
dog's-greale,  trotter-oil,  or  the  bed  hog's-grcafe,  and 
work  It  in  well  with  his  hands,  not  with  fire,  for  what 
he  gets  not  in  the  firft  night,  will  be  got  in  the  next 
morning,  and  what  is  not  got  in  then,  will  be  got  in 
when  he  comes  to  uncloath  at  the  end  of  the  courle  ;  fo 
that  the  ointment  need  be  ufed  but  once,  but  the  rub- 
bing as  often  as  there  is  opportunity. 

7.  The  feeder  may  in  any  of  the  latter  fortnights  of  a 
running  horfe's  feeding,  if  he  finds  him  clear,  and  his 
greafe  confuined,  about  fix  in  the  evening,  give  him  wa- 
ter in  a  rcafonable  quantity,  made  luke-warm,  keeping 
him  falling  an  hour  after  :  alio,  if  through  the  unfea- 
fonablenefs  of  weather  you  cannot  water  him  abroad, 
then  at  your  watering  hours  you  are  to  do  it  in  the 
houfe,  with  warm  water,  and  a  handful  of  wheat-meal, 
bran,  or  oatmeal,  finely  powdered  (which  laft  is  the 
befij  put  into  the  water,  which  is  very  whole- 
fome. 

8.  He  muft  have  fpecial  regard  to  all  airing,  breath- 
ings, and  other  excrcifes  whatever  ;  to  the  fweatiiig  oi 
the  horle,  and  the  occalion,  as  walking  a  foot-pace, 
(landing  11  ill  in  the  liable,  and  the  like  ;  this  (hews  that 
the  horfc  is  faint,  foul  fed,  and  wants  exercife  :  but  ii 
upon  good  uccalioiis,  as  ftrong  heats,  great  labour,  and 
the  like,  \v:  Iwcat,  and  it  is  a  white  troth  like  foap-fuds, 
he  is  inwardly  ioul,  and  alfo  wants  exercife  :  again,  if 
the  fweat  be  black,  and  as  it  were  only  water  thrown 
upon  him,  without  any  frothinefs,  then  he  is  cleanfcd, 
and  in  good  lull,  and  good  cafe,  and  may  be  rid  without 
any  danger. 

9.  And  laftly,  he  fliouhl  obferve  his  hair  in  general, 
but  efpcciallv  on  his  neck,  and  thofc  parts  that  are  un- 
covered, lor  if  they  lie  fleck,  (niooth,  and  dole,  holding 
the  beauty  ol  their  natuial  colour,  the  horfc  is  in  good 
cafe ;  but  if  rough  and  llaring,  or  difcoloured,  he  mull  be 


inwardly  cold  at  heart,  and  wants  both  cloathsand  warm 
keeping.  ' 

DRESSING  A  HORSE.  Mr.  Lawri:nce  in  his 
excellent  treatife  on  horfes,  gives  the  following  extraft 
from  an  old  and  experienced  author.  Having  tied  up 
the  horfe's  head,  "  take  a  curry-comb,  and  curry  him 
all  over  his  body,  to  raife  the  duft,  beginning  firfl  at  his 
neck,  holding  the  left  cheek  of  the  hcid-flall  in  your 
left  hand,  and  curry  him  from  the  fetting  on  of  his 
head,  all  along  his  neck,  to  his  (houlder,  and  fo  go  all 
over  his  body  to  the  buttocks,  down  to  his  cambrcll- 
hough  ;  then  change  your  hands,  and  carry  him  before 
on  his  breall,  and  laying  vour. right  arm  over  his  back, 
join  )our  right  fide  to  his  left,  and  curry  him  all  under 
his  belly,  near  his  fore  bowels,  and  fo  all  over  very 
well,  from  the  knees  and  caiiibiell-houghs  upwards  : 
after  that  go  to  the  far  fide,  and  do  in  like  manner. 
Then  take  a  dead  horfe's  tail,  or  a  dufting  cloth  of  cot- 
ton, and  llrikc  that  duft  away  which  the  curry-comb 
hath  raifed.  Then  take  a  round  brufli,  made  of  bri flies, 
and  drefs  him  all  over,  both  head,  body,  and  legs,  to 
the  very  fettoeks,  always  cleanfing  the  brulh  from 
that  dull  which  it  gathereth,  by  rubbing  it  upon  the 
curry-comb. 

"  After  that  take  a  hair-cloth,  and  rub  him  again  all 
over  very  hard,  both  to  takeaway  the  loofe  hairs,  and  to 
help  to  lay  his  coat ;  tlien  wafli  your  hands  in  fair  water, 
and  rub  him  all  over  with  wet  hands,  as  well  head  as 
body,  for  that  will  cleanfe  awavall  thofe  hairs  and  duft 
the  hair-cloth  left.  Laftly,  take  a  clean  cloth  and  rub 
him  all  over  till  he  be  very  dry,  for  that  will  make  his 
coat  fmooth  and  clean. Then  take  another  hair- 
cloth (for  you  fhould  have  two,  one  for  his  body  and 
another  for  his  legs)  and  rub  all  his  legs  exceeding  well 
from  the  knees  and  cambrell-houghs  downwards,  to  his 
very  hoof,  picking  and  drefTing  them  very  carefully  about 
the  fettoeks,  from  gravel  and  duft,  which  will  lie  in  the 
bending  of  his  joints." 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  the  great  benefits 
derived  to  the  animal  fyftem  from  the  fatlitious  exercife 
of  this  fridlion,  which  at  once  feconds  the  intentions  of 
nature,  by  aiding  the  general  circulation,  and  cleanfes 
the  external  lurlace  from  all  impurities  ;  it  is  faid  to  be 
equally  beneficial  to  the  operator,  and  the  l.ibour  of 
grooming  has  been  warmly  recommended  by  pliyficians 
to  afthmatic  patients,  or  thofe  who  labour  under  the  de- 
fefts  of  a  confined  cheft  and  inipcdtd  refpiration. 
Without  regular  grooming,  it  is  vain  to  expe£l  a  lioife 
will  exhibit  himfelt  in  his  moft  beautitul  colours,  or  be 
capable  of  his  iitmoft  exertions  ;  in  a  word,  that  he  will 
be  in  high  condition. 

Care  ihould  be  taken  (by  the  niafter  I  mean)  that  the 
curry-comb  be  not  too  (harp,  or  at  kail  not  ufed  in  a 
rude  and  fevcre  manner,  fo  as  to  be  an  objcH  ot  torture 
and  dread,  inllead  of  delight  and  gratification  to  the 
horfe.  It  is  too  often  the  fate  ol  thin-lkinnetl  horfes,  to 
fufTer  much  from  the  brutality  ot  heavy-handed  and  ig- 
norant fellows,  who  punllh  with  hard  dU)Ws  every  mo- 
tion the  irritated  animal  is  ncccmtated  to  make,  looking 
upon  him  as  a  mere  machine,  which  is  dcflined  to  un- 
dergo all  kinds  ot  infiitlions. 

HORSE- 
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riOR!5E-HAm  NOOSES,  arc  devices  to  take  birds 
ty  tlie  neck  or  legs,  foiiictinics  by  both  ;  the  mod  pro- 
j)cr  places  tor  that  purpofe,  being  amongd  buQics  and 
Imall  coppices,  audthe  manner  thus  : 

Make  little  IvHtJo-rows,  about  hall  a  foot  high,  by 
ftickin>»  fmall  far/^'-bulhcs,  b-v^mbles,  or  thorns,  &.c. 
in  dircf  k  or  crool^ed  lines,  of  Inch  a  Icngii.  ^..,1  number 
as  \ou  think  fii,  according  to  the  game  you  fuppi^f<-  the 
place  may  afford  ;  uiul  then  at  rcvcral  dillanccs,  leave 
liti'.e  open  fpaccs  big  enough  for  the  birds  to  pafs 
through.  1  lie  lettcis  A,  B,  C,  (hew  the  palFagcs  or 
void  fpaces,  in  every  one  of  which  you  mull  fix  a  Ihort 
Hick,  ol  the  bigncls  of  one's  finger,  and  tie  thereto  a 
noofe  of  horfc-hair,  finely  twirted,  wiih  a  flip-knot, 
that  the  fowl  endeavouring  to  pafs  through  may 
draw  it  upon  Ills  neck,  and  fo  be  flranglcd.  i'ce  Plate 
VII. 

But  for  woodcocks,  the  fpiings  are  to  be  laid  flat  on 
the  ground,  to  catch  them  by  the  legs  ;  and  good  ftore  ol 
partridges  may  alTo  be  taken  by  thefe  devices,  fet  acrofs  a 
ploughed  furrow,  in  the  bottom,  in  cafe  there  be  any  in 
the  Held.     6\f  Plate  X\  111. 

HORSliS  KIDiNlES  Disordered.  Many  are  the 
Jileafes  to  wliich  thekidnies  are  fubjedf ,  fuch  as  inflam- 
mation, obliruitlion,  ulceration,  relaxation,  &c.  whence 
lupprefllon  of  urine,  diabetes,  bloody  urine,  &c.  but  the 
gravel  and  the  ftone  very  rarely,  if  ever,  affect  horfes, 
notwithftanding  fome  dire£lions  are  given  for  thefe 
complaints  incaleofaninflance  thereof  occurring.  Thefe 
difcafes  which  do  often  diforder  the  kidnies,  if  they 
continue  long  are  ufually  dangerous,  particularly  if  the 
horfe  grows  teeble,  if  blotches  which  turn  into  fcabs  ap- 
pear, or  il  his  appetite  continue  to  fail. 

An  ufual  weaknefs  in  the  loins  ;  foul  or  bloody  urine 
difcharged  with  difficulty ;  lofs  of  appetite  ;  faintnefs, 
if  put  to  any  exercife  ;  when  he  is  put  to  fl;ep  backward, 
if  it  occafions  a  confiderable  degree  ot  pain,  eafy  to  be 
obferved  by  a  by-ftander  ;  any  or  all  thefe  indicate  fome 
degree  of  fault  in  the  kidnies.  The  laft  fymptom  hap- 
pens when  a  horfe's  back  or  loins  have  been  flrained, 
|)iit  it  is  then  unattended  with  either  the  lofs  of  appe- 
litc  or  flefh  ;  or  the  dilordered  appearances  in  the  urine, 
except  now  and  then,  tliat  it  is  rather  more  high 
coloured  than  is  natural  to  a  healthy  flate. 

If  the  difficulty  ot  fialing  be  attended  with  much  fe- 
ver, an  inflammation  in  the  kidneys  may  be  fufpeded. 
If  the  urine  is  not  freely  difcharged,  but  is  foul,  dark 
coloured,  or  foetid,  and  has  a  red  or  purple  coloured 
fcdiment,  on  flanding  a  little  while,  there  is  an  ulcer  in 
the  kidney,  which  will  gradually  dcll,roy  the  horfe;  in 
the  milder  kind  of  ulcers,  the  fcdiment  haih  the  appear- 
ance of  good  pus  or  matter,  from  the  fui  lace  of  a  wound, 
only  mixed  with  blood,  which  dil\inguiflies  it  from  the 
matter  which  is  difcliargcd  froni  an  ulcer  in  the  blad- 
der, which  is  withuut  or  with  very  little  blood,  and 
that,  darker  coloured  than  that  which  arifcs  from  the 
Jcidnies. 

In  all  difordcrs  of  the  kidnies,  violent  exercife  and 
heavy  burdens  fliould  carefully  be  guarded  againlf. 
Young  horfes  have  frequently  a  weaknels  in  their  kid- 
nies ;  in  which  cafe  it  care  is  not  had  to  exercife  nor  to 
load  them  too  freely,  and  to  feed  them  regularly  and  to- 


lerably well,  until  they  are  fi.x  or  fcven  years  of  age, 
they  will  outgrow  this  infirmity;  tut  neglcft  hereof 
will  be  their  dellrutfion. 

To  relieve  ihefe  complaints,  if  there  is  any  degree  of 
fever,  bleed  according  lo  the  flrcngth  and  condition  ot 
the  horfe,  and  give  the  coolirg  miditints  dircdled  for 
fevers  :  the  heat  being  moderated,  and  his  belly  tolera- 
bly lax,  give  the  following:  It  there  is  no  fever,  nor 
teiuieu..;  ...  ;nflamn"---.^M  the  bleeding  may  be  omitted  ; 
in  its  Head  put  a  rowcl  under  uiv  \.  y\\,  jj^^u  nrocecd  as 
follows : 

Diuretic  Balls  for  d>feajed  Kidnrp. 

Take  balfamcapivi,  Venice  foap,  and  nitre,  of  each 
one  ounce  ;  beat  them  well  tcgether,  and  form  them 
into  a  ball,  wliich  repeal  every  four,  fix,  or  eight  hours, 
until  the  urine  is  fieely  difcharged  and  recovers  a  more 
hcahhy  appeal ance  ;  let  his  drink  be  water,  in  which 
parfley  or  marfhmallow  roots  have  been  boiled,  with  four 
ounces  of  nitre  in  each  gallon. 

HORSE-LOCK  asd  KEY,  an  inflrument  to  open 
a  horfe's  letter,  or  chain-lock. 

It  is  a  fquarc  iron  plate,  bent  at  one  end,  having  a 
fquare  hole  and  nicks  in  one  part  of  it,  to  anlwer  the 
fprings  and  wards  within  the  bolt  ;  tl)C  other  end  is  bent 
half  round,  with  a  fmall  turn  at  the  end  to  make  it  look 
handfome- 

HORSE-MEASURE,  a  rod  of  box  to  fllde  out  of  a 
cane,  with  a  fquare  at  the  end,  being  divided  into  hands 
and  inches,  to  meafure  the  height  ot  horfes. 

HORSE  SHOE  ;  of  thefe  there  arefeveral  forts  :  i.. 
That  called  planch-flioe  or  pancelet,  which  makes  a 
good  foot,  and  a  bad  kg,  by  reafon  it  caufes  the  foot  to 
grow  beyond  the  meafure  of  the  leg  ;  though  for  a  weak 
heel  it  is  exceeding  good,  and  will  lalt  longer  than  any 
fhoe,  being  borrowed  from  the  moil,  that  has  weak 
heels  and  frufhes,  to  keep  the  feet  from  flones  and  gra- 
vel. 

2.  Shoes  with  calkins,  which  though  they  be  intend- 
ed to  fecurc  the  h'orfc  from  Aiding,  )et  they  do  him 
more  harm  than  good,  fo  that  he  cannot  tread  evenly 
upon  the  ground,  wliereby  many  times  he  wrenches  his 
foot,  or  drains  fome  finews,  more  lifpecially  upon  flony 
ways,  \vhere  the  flones  will  not  fuffcr  his  calkins  to  en- 
ter, the  foot  flips  with  more  violence;  though  (ome  do 
not  think  a  horlc  well  Ihod  uniefs  all  his  fjiocs  be  made 
with  calkins,  cither  fingle  or  double;  however,  the  dou- 
ble ones  are  lefs  hurtful,  for  he  will  tread  evenef  with 
them  than  with  fingle  calkins,  but  they  muff  not 
be  over  long,  or  fharp  pointed,  but  rather  fhort  and 
flat. 

3.  There  are  flioes  for  ring.';,  which  were  firfl  in- 
vented to  make  a  horfe  lift  his  feet  up  high.  Though 
fuch  (hoes  arc  more  painful  than  helpful,  and  it  is  an 
unplealing  fight  ;  this  is  ufed  for  horlcs  that  have  not 
found  hoofs,  tor  tender  feet  fear  to  touch  the  ground 
that  is  hard  :  but  what  is  intended  ii>r  a  remedy,  proves 
a  prejudice  to  the  horfe,  by  adilin  ^  high  calkins,  or  elfe 
tliele  rings  to  his  (hoes,  for  by  iliat  means  he  is  made  to 
have  weaker  heels  than  before. 

4.  Shoes  with  iwxUing  welts,  or  borders  round  about 
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then),  are  ufed  in  Geimnny,  &c.  which  being  higher 
than  the  head  of  the  nails,  fave  them  from  wearing  ; 
nnd  thefe  aie  the  moft  laftuig  flioes,  if  made  of  well 
tempered  ftufi",  for  they  wear  equally  in  all  parts,  and 
the  horfe  treads  equally  upon  them. 

5.  Others  that  ufe  to  pafs  mountains  where  fmiths 
are  not  fo  eafily  to  be  met  with,  carry  Ihoes  about  them 
with  vices,  whercbv  thev  hiften  them  to  'lie  horfe'':.  '^"t* 

■  i  t.  1  r  .1 1  u,™.„«,,.  ^..  ..uii,  noiwUnltandmg  it 
Without  help  oi  the  hammer  -  ;  o 

r     !,         .j.^11  any  good  fervice:  tor  thousrh  this 
IS  more  tor  IIt"-  ^         1      °r    .   r  n  f  •     r 

,^_.  .V-  uioe  may  lave   his   rcet  trom   itones,   yet  it   lo 

pinches  his  hoof,   that  he  goes  with  pain,   and  perhaps 

injures  it  mere  than  the  ftones  do;   therefore  upon  fuch 

emergent  occafions,  it  is  better  to  make  ufe  of  a  joint- 

ihoe  which  is  made  of  two  pieces,  with  a  flat  rivet-nail 

joining  them  together  in  the  toe,  fo  that  you  may  make 

it  both  wide  and  narrow  to  fcrve  any  foot. 

6.  1  he  paltern-(hue  is  necelfary  for  a  horfe  that  is 
burnt  in  the  hiji,  llitTle,  or  fhouldcr,  which  will  caufe 
him  to  bear  upon  that  leg  where  the  grief  is,  and  con- 
iequently  vSr  \.  the  better. 

7.  A  iiioe  proper  for  flat  feet. 

8.  The  panton  or  p.it.ible-lh)e,  which  opens  the  heels, 
and  helps  hoof-binding. 

Thefe  are  of  admirable  ufe,  in  regard  that  thev  never 
ihift  upon  the  feet,  and  continue  firmly  in  one  place. 

2.  And  laftlv  the  half  panton  fhoe. 

HORSliMANSHIP.  Mr.  Lawrence  fays  it  is  ra- 
ther a  hazardous  tafk  tor  an  author  to  fav  any  thing  ferious 
on  this  hibjetf  after  Mr.  Bunbury's  exquiiite  Biirlefque 
ofGeoffiey  Gambjiio  \  which  has  convulfed  all  thofe  ol 
the  prefent  time  who  have  any  tolerable  portion  oi  the 
animal  rifibile  in  their  coiiipofition.  One  would  won- 
der how  there  could  be  any  unikilful  or  barbarous 
horfemen  in  England,  hnce  fuch  judicious  and  humane 
rules  have  been  long  time  attainable  for  the  moderate 
fum  of  one  fhillmg,  in  the  truly  excellent  pamphlet  of 
ProfelTor  Charles  HiGHE.s.  But  thus  it  is;  neither 
the  light  but  poignant  ihaits  of  ridicule,  nor  the  fage 
admonitions  of  pains-taking  authors,  are  able  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  bulk,  of  people  to  become  good  jockies. 
Hear  old  BLUNDtviLLE  upon  this  affair: — "  Of  wliich 
knowledge,  what  lacke  we  t-nglifh  liaue  had,  and  fpe- 
ciallie  haue  at  this  prefent,  is  bert  feene  at  a  muffer, 
when  the  Qj^icene's  Maiefhe  hath  need  of  horles  and 
horfemen,  wiierc  ohentimcs  you  Ihall  fee  fome  that  fit 
an  their  horfes  like  wind  fliaken  reeds,  handling  their 
lianris  and  legs  like  weauers:  or  if  the  horfeman  be 
"ood,  then  the  horic  for  his  part  Ihal  be  lo  broken,  as 
■when  he  is  fpurrcd  to  go  forward,  he  wil  go  backward: 
and  when  his  rider  would  haue  Inm  to  turne  on  the 
Tight  hand,  he  will  turne  clcanc  contrane ;  and  when 
he  (hould  Itop  he  will  arme  himfelfe,  and  run  awaie,  or 
^Ife  tie,  iboner  than  his  rider  would  banc  him,  or  ufe 
■fuch  like  toics."  Hear  farther  the  warm-headed,  but 
well-meaning  Michael  Baret: — "  Alfo,  bee  mult 
cany  his  body  upright,  neither  yeelding  too  farrc  backe 
(as  if  hce  were  pulling  at  a  great  tree,  nor  too  forward 
as  if  hce  were  afleep,  lor  tliefe  two  motions  ferve  to 
other  erlds  (as  hcreaitcr  Ih.ill  be  Ihowne)  neither  to  lit 
on  one  fide,  like  a  crab,  or  to  hang  his  body  oner  as  if 
he  were  drunken,   as  I    have  leen   Ionic  horkmen  doc. 


Neither  ought  he  to  carry  his  legs  fo  clofe  to  his  hor(c'> 
fides,  that  hee  cannot  give  any  moiion  therewith,  ex- 
cept hee  firft  tliruft  them  forth. — Neither  muft  he  carry 
his  legs  (out)  ftaring  like  flilts  (without  joynts,  as  Saini 
George  painted  on  horfc-backp)  bcfoic  his  boile's  fore- 
Ihoulder,"  i^c. 

Some  50U  will  fee,  who,  under  the  miftahen  mtion,  that 
.•i.  IS  the  go,  to  lean  forward,  becaufe  they  have  feen 
fomething  like  it,  at  a  race;  hang  quite  over  their 
horfes  necks:  thefe  equeftrians  make  a  fmall  miflake, 
by  bending  at  the  hip-joint  inllead  of  the  middle  of  the 
fpine,  \\'hich,  by  protruding  their  pollic  parts,  gives 
them  the  femblance  of  being  juft  in  the  ati  of  offering 
an  oblation  to  the  neceffary  goddefs.  Others  thrult 
iheir  legs  out  from  the  horfes  fides,  in  defiance  of  all 
ordinary  gate- ways. 

The  modern  leat  on  horfe-back,  and  it  feems  to  have 
owed  its  eifablilhment  to  reafon,  confirmed  by  experi- 
ence, is,  to  fet  naturally  and  eafily  upright  upon  your 
faddle,  as  you  would  in  your  chair;  your  knees  abonf 
as  much  bent,  and  turned  inward,  your  toes  fomcwha! 
out,  and  upward,  your  leg  falling  nearly  flraight,  and 
your  foot  home  in  the  ffirrup;  your  back-bone  prepar- 
ed to  bond  in  the  middle,  upon  occafio:i,  your  elbows 
held  clofe  to  your  fides,  youf  hands  rather  above  the 
horfe's  withers,  or  the  pommel  of  the  faridle,  and  your 
view  direfted  between  his  ears.  This  is  the  true  turf 
or  Newmarket  feat. 

The  decline  of  Riding-houfe  forms  in  this  country, 
and  the  univerfal  preference  given  to  expedition,  fully 
confirm  the  fnperior  ufe  and  propriety  of  a  jockey-feat. 
Indeed,  our  riding- fchools  are  now  confiderably  re- 
formed from  the  fliifnefs  of  ancient  praftice,  in  all  re- 
fpedls.  But  the  reader,  on  a  reference  to  Hughes's 
publication,  will  find  we  do  not  entirely  agree  in  all 
points.  It  was  the  praftice  formerly  in  the  fchools, 
and,  indeed,  pretty  generally  upon  the  road,  to  ride 
with  the  tip  of  the  toe  onlv  in  the  flirrup;  as  if  it  were 
of  more  confequcnce  to  prepare  for  falling  with  falcty, 
than  to  endeavour  to  fit  fecurely.  Thofe  who  preferve 
a  partialitv  for  this  venerable  cuflom,  wc  would  adv To 
to  f'ufpend  a  final  jndgnient,  until  the\-  have  made  a  few 
more  eliays  upon  a  huge,  cock  tail  half-bred;  cn  that 
kind,  which  "  cannot  go,  and  yet  ■won't  Hand  lUll;" 
and  will  dart  from  one  fide  of  the  road  to  the  other,  as 
if  they  really  delired  to  get  rid  of  their  lurdcn.  Nor 
is  the  ball  of  the  foot  a  proper  red ;  cliiefly,  became 
inconvenient  to  that  creel,  or  rather  almolt  kn'clirg 
poHnre,  which  is  required  in  fpcedy  riding.  'I'he  rid- 
ing-houfe feat  is  preierved,  by  the  balance  or  cquipoifc 
of  the  body,  folely ;  that  recommended  lierc  bv  the 
firin  hold  of  knee,  AJrhich  is  obvioully  firengthere  1  by 
the  oppolite  direfclions  of  the  knee  and  toe,  the  one  in', 
the  other  outw^-.rd.  The  ufe  of  a  fixed  leat  is  to  enable. 
the  rider  to  give  his  horfe  the  proper  pulls,  without 
which  every  e.Npcrienced  jockey  kntiws  he  can  neither 
go  fleaaily  and  well,  nt)r  lalf  Ins  time.  It  is  not  the 
cnllom  ol  tlic  fchoo's  to  fpiir  the  horfe  with  a  kick  ; 
but  Ipuriing  is  alwa\  s  fo  performed,  upon  the  road  and 
field  ;  as  the  military  mode  of  giving  that  eorrciition 
would  quite  derange  a  )ockcy-fcat,  and  would  be  on 
other  accounis  inconvenient. 
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ST.BhL.hadhelivcd.inicnrtcd  tohaveprefcnteduswith 
anciravupon  Enjlilh  cquitaticn  ;  a  fuhjcol.  wliercin  he 
woulii  have  iailcd,  from  a  vvant  of  pra^Mical  experience. 

'1  here  are  many  pcrions  unactulVinicd  to  riihng  on 
liorfcback,  who,  when  they  oceafioiially  mount,  arc 
very  julily  anxious  botli  tor  their  perlonal  ialcty,  and 
tlieir  aprearanee.  It  is  lor  the  hentlit  ot  thele  ve  write. 
It  they  "ill  immediately  ■.^^op^  propei  rules,  they  will 
not  onlv  make  a  relpcttable  horlem.m-like  appeal  anee, 
but  will  plaee  theml'elves  in  the  line  ot  iiripiovcment, 
and  in  a  lituation  tlic  betl  calculated  to  inl'urc  their 
fafetv.  Inllead  of  being  iinahle  to  keep  their  Ipurstrom 
the  horfc'>  fides,  the\-  would,  with  a  proper  feat,  expe- 
rience eo:)fider.iblc  difficulty  in  reachint>  thcni.  It  is 
too  often  negleftcd,  even  by  people  who  are  fond  of 
horfes,  to  teach  their  children  a  good  feat,  thinking  it 
probably  quite  fufhcient  if  they  can  but  ihclx  tall;  and 
I  have  fecn  voung  gentlemen  tiding  wuh  their  fathers, 
in  a  very  Milgar  ami  unbccuniing  llylc. 

We  cannot  fpeak  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Englifh 
falhion  of  riling  in  the  rtirrups  during  a  trot,  and  of 
prefervintr  time  with  the  motions  ot  the  body,  in  uiiifon 
ivitb  thole  of  the  horle;  but  the  knowledge  of  it  is  dif- 
coverablc  in  Baret,  and  in  no  anthur  bclorc  him.  It 
would  be  fuperfliious  to  give  directions  on  this  praflice, 
which  will  he  inftantly  acijuired  by  obfervation  and 
life.  The  fame  may  be  faid  ol  the  gallop,  wliicli  is 
perfonncd,  on  the  rider's  part,  like  certain  other  plea- 
fant  actions,  kneeling;  the  pulling  of  the  horfe  helping 
to  keep  the  rider  Heady.  In  the  canter,  the  rider  lets 
upon  his  feat,  as  in  an  eafy  chair.  The  method  ot  giv- 
ing the  wriggling  helps  with  the  bridle,  either  in  the 
gallop,  or  fwift  trot,  to  encourage  a  horle  forward,  muft 
be  acquired  by  practice.  The  firfl-rate  Englifh  horfes, 
and  the  bell  examples  of  horfeinanfliip,  are  to  be  feen 
in  Hyde  Park;  where  for  many  years  paff,  it  has  been 
the  prevailing  cuftom  to  take  ttie  morning  ride,  and 
where  no  pcrlon  of  decent  habit  and  demeanour  is  re- 
fufcd  admittance. 

The  following  direflions  for  a  jnfl  feat  on  horfeback, 
are  tranlcribed  truni  Blunde  ville,  "And  fee  that 
you  do  not  only  fit  him  boldlie,  and  without  fcare,  but 
alfo  conceive  with  yourfelt,  that  he  and  you  do  make 
as  it  were  but  one  bodie:  and  that  you  both  have  but 
one  fenle  and  one  will.  And  accompanie  him  with 
your  bodie  in  any  inoiiing  that  he  maketh,  alwaies  be- 
holding his  head  right  betwixt  his  eares,  fo  as  your  nofe 
niaie  diredtlie  anfwer  his  foretop.  Whicn  (hall  be  a 
figne  unto  you  to  know  therebie,  whether  you  lit  right  in 
your  faddle  or  not.  And  let  the  ridge-bone  ot  your  back 
be  cueii  with  his.  And  let  your  lett  hand,  hi;lding  the 
reanes  of  the  bridle,  be  euen  with  his  creart,  and  in  anie 
wile  keep  your  ihit;hes  and  knees  dole  to  the  faddle, 
holdingdownej'our  legsdraight,  likeasyou  do  whenAou 
are  on  tooic.  And  let  you:  feete  icll  upon  the  flirrups 
in  their  ilue  places,  both  heele  and  toe  Itanding  in  fuch 
lort,  as  when  yon  fhall  tunic  your  head,  as  lane  as  you 
can  on  the  one  lide,  without  nioiiing  your  body,  and 
looking  downward  to  your  Hirrup:  vou  Ihall  perceiue 
that  your  toe  doth  directlie  anfwere  the  tip  of  your 
nofe:  and  according  as  the  fad  lie  is  made,  lo  fliall  you 
ride  long  or  (hort.  But  alwaies  let  your  right  ftiiiup 
be  (hortcr  than  the  other  by  half  a  hole." — 


"   Likewife  liis  legs  miift  be  pendant  of  an  equal  dif-' 

tance  fiotn  the   horfc's  fides,   his  feete  fo  leuil  in  the 

flirriips,  as  they  are,   when   he  walkeih  on  the  ground, 

neither    nui'l    his   llirrup  letheis  be  lo  loni^,  that  his 

chietelt  iabdur  fli.ill   be  to  keep  l.is  leei  in  ihein  ''for  lo 

[3  man  fiiall  loolc  his  true  feat  fy  foretelling  his  !cg(fcs, 

as  it  they  were  on  the  tenters)  nor  fo  lliiirt  that  he  IhiU 

I  he  rasU'd  from  his  tr'c  feafc  (the  jiitch  of  his  knees  bo- 

jing  didocated  from  the  points  of  tlie  fa  •'die)  nor  ouglit 

one   ftirrup  to  be  longer  ih.in   t!ic  otiier  (in  my  judg- 

jment)  although  many  worthy  men  haue  fet  that  order 

jdowiic.     My  rcalon  is,   in  regard  the  man  mulT  haue  a 

true  and  nfnight  fcate,  and  nature  hath  made  his  legges 

l(whicli  are  the  fupporrcis  tlvereof)  one  not   longer  than 

[another,  but  ot  an  ecpial  lengih;   therefore  I  cannot  fee 

jhow  the  body  lliould  be  kept  diiett,   the   legges  one  of 

iiliem  hanging  li.ier  than  another." 

We  Ihall  prcleni  the  rejder  with  a  few  nfeful  hints 
from  Mr.  Hugh es. 

"  11  you  would  mount  with  cafe  and  faleiv.  ftand 
I  rather  before  the  Hirrup  than  behind  it;  then  with  left 
hand,  take  the  bridle  (hort,  and  the  mane  together,  help 
yourfelf  into  the  flirrup  with  your  right,  lo  that  in 
[mounting,  your  toe  do  not  touch  the  horfe.  Your 
loot  being  in  the  Hirrup,  raife  yourfelf  till  you  face  the 
lide  of  the  horle,  and  look  direfll)'  acrols  the  faddle, 
then  with  yoiii  right  hand  lav  hold  of  the  hinder  part  of 
the  Imldle,  ar.d  witii  your  left,  lift  yoinlelf  into  it. 

"  On  getting  off  the  horle 's  back,  lio!d  the  biidle  and 
mane  in  the  lame  manner  as  when  you  mounted,  hold 
the  pommel  of  the  laddie  with  your  right  hand;  to 
raife  yourfelf,  bring  your  right  leg  over  the  horfc's  back, 
let  your  light  hand  hold  the  hiiid  part  of  tlie  faddle,  and 
fland  a  moment  on  your  flirrup,  jull  as  when  you 
mounteii.  But  beware  that  in  difmounting,  )oij  bend 
not  your  right  knee,  lell  the  horfe  Ihould  be  touched 
by  the  fpur.  Grafp  the  reins  with  )cnir  hand,  putting 
your  little  finger  between  them.  Your  iiand  iiiul\  he 
perpendicular,  your  thumb  uppermoft  upon  the  bridle. 

"  Suffer  him  not  to  finger  the  rems  (the  groom,  in 
holding  the  horfe)  but  only  to  meddle  with  that  part  of 
the  headftall,  which  conie's  down  the  horfc's  cheek  ,  to 
hold  a  horfe  by  the  curb,  when  he  is  to  (land  ftill,  is  very 
wrong,  becaule  it  puts  him  to  necdlefs  pain. 

''  When  you  are  troubled  with  a  horfe  that  is  vici- 
ous, which  Hops  Ihort,  or  by  riling  or  kicking  endea- 
vours to  throw  you  off,  you  mull  nJt  bend  \our  body 
forward,  as  is  commonly  pratlifed  in  fuch  cafes;  be- 
caule that  motion  throws  the  breech  buckwaid,  and 
moves  you  Irom  your  fork  or  twift,  and  calfs  you  out 
of  your  feat:  but  the  right  way  to  keep  your  le,dt,  or  to 
recover  it  when  loll,  is,  to  advance  the  lower  part  of 
your  body,  and  to  bend  back  your  lliouldcrs  and  upper 
part.  Ill  Jl):)ig ox Jliinciifig]ed\>s,  a  horfeman's  bell  fecu- 
rity  is,  the  bending  back  of  ihe  body. 

"  The  riling  ot  the  horfe  docs  not  afTeft  the  lidcr  s 
feat ;  he  is  chieff  y  to  guard  againfl  tlie  laili  of  the  animal's 
hind  legs;  which  is  belt  done,  by  inclining  the  body  back- 
ward. Ubfervc  farther,  that  your  legs  and  thighs  arc 
not  to  be  ItifFened,  and,  as  it  were,  braced  up,  but  your 
loins  Ihoiild  be  lax  and  pliable,  like  the  coachman's  on 
his  box.  By  fittifig  thus  loolely,  every  rough  motion 
K  k  of 
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of  the  hmk  will  be  eluded;  but  tlie  uuial  method  of 
fixing  the  knees,  only  fcrves,  in  great  fhocks,  to  aflid 
the  violence  ol  the  fall.  To  lave  yonrfelf  troni  bei.ig 
hurt,  in  this  cafe,  you  mud  yield  a  little  to  the  horle 's 
motion  ;  by  which  means  you  will  recover  your  feat, 
when  an  niifkilful  horfeman  would  be  difmounted. 

"  Take,  likewile,  paiticular  care  not  to  ilretch  out 
your  legs  before  you,  becaufe,  in  fo  doing,  you  are  pufh- 
cd  on  the  back  ol  the  faddle;  nor  mult  )ou  gather  up 
your  knees,  as  it  riding  upon  a  pack,  tor  then  your 
thighs  are  thrown  upwards.  Let  your  legs  hang  perpen- 
dicular, and  fit  not  on  the  ihicktlf  part  of  your  thighs, 
but  let  them  bear  inward,  thai  \our  knees  and  l^ei  vwj 
vulinc  inixjarcls  lihnuife."  We  have  alfigned  a  reafon  for 
the  prefent  prafticc  of  riding  with  the  knee  fomewhat 
bent,  and  the  toe  turned  in  a  fmall  degree  outward, 
and  upward  ;  and  this  fmall  deviation  will,  by  no  means, 
atfe-ft  the  general  utility  of  Hughes's  fyllem.  He 
proceeds: — "  if  you  find  your  thighs  are  thrown  up- 
wards, open  your  knees,  whereby  )  our  fork  will  come 
lower  on  the  horie.  Let  the  hollow,  or  inner  part  ot 
the  thighs,  grafp  the  faddle,  yet  fo  as  to  keep  your  body 
in  a  right  poifc.  Let  your  heels  hang  (Iraight  down,  for 
while  your  heels  are  in  this  pofition,  there  is  nq  danger 
ot  tailing  " 

1  he  following  is  an  excellent  rule: — "  If  your  horfe 
grows  unruly,  take  the  reins  feparately,  one  in  each 
hand,  put  your  arms  forward,  and  hold  him  fliort ;  but 
pull  him  not  hard  with  your  arms  low;  tor,  by  lower- 
ing his  head,  he  has  the  more  liberty  to  throw  out  his 
heels:  but  it  vou  raife  his  head  as  high  as  you  can,  this 
will  prevent  him  from  riling  before  or  behind  ;  nor, 
whjle  his  head  is  in  this  pofuion,  can  he  make  eiiher  ot 
thefe  motions. 

"  Is  it  not  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  if  a  borfe  is 
forced  towards  a  carriage  which  he  has  Itarted  at,  he 
will  think  he  is  obliged  to  attack  or  run  againlt  it  ? 
Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  rider's  Ipurring  him  on, 
with  his  face  diretily  to  it,  he  (hould  underliand  as  a 
figii  to  pais  it?  " — Thefe  rational  queries,  are  futmitted 
to  the  ferious  coiirideration  of  luch  as  are  fond  of  always 
obliging  their  horlcs  to  touch  thofe  objcits,  at  which 
they  are,  or  affect  to  be  tiightened. 

It  may  be  lemarke  1,  that  inolf  ot  the  riding-fchool 
geiulenien,  are  very  !ond  of  hories  carrying  then-  heads 
iiigh;  a  form  much  more  fuitable  for  llate  and  parade, 
than  real  bulinefs.  Almoll  all  the  Arabians  which 
come  over  hitf.er,  and  which  have  been  worked  in  their 
own  country,  go  in  that  manner.  Work  indeed  will 
bring  the  head  down,  hut,  perhaps,  with  the  note  pufli- 
ed  Itraig'iit  out.  Horfes,  of  fins  form,  are  ridiculed  liy 
Ba  RET,  under  the  name  ui  Allroimmers,  and  Siar- 
ga/:crs. 

Indifferent  horfcmen  (houUl  never  venture  on  horfc- 
back  without  fpurs.  Let  them  refle6f  upon  the  predi- 
cament, of  being  placed  between  a  deep  ditch,  and  a 
carriage  at  which  their  horfe  (hies. 

Tiicre  is  a  circumlpcction  to  be  adopted  advantage- 
nully  bv  the  :uilkiiful,  which  will,  at  firft,  give  them 
the  femblancc,  aticrwards  the  reality,  of  good  riding. 
The  method  t-f  t.vf.ing  a  rein  in  each  hand,  occafionally 
[much  ill  life  of  late  jears)  give!,  tlie  rider  great  com- 


mand  over  the  mouth,   neck,  and   fore-quarters  of  a 
lun  le. 

A  good  horfeman,  without  prelling  too  much  upon 
the  mouth  of  his  horfe,  is  always  prepared  toalfill  him, 
in  cale  ot  a  blunder,  with  the  united  exertions  of  his 
arm,  chcd,  flioulders,  and  loins ;  and,  from  the  force 
ot  conUant  habit,  this  comes  infliiittively,  as  it  were, 
for  the  occafion  ;  even  if  the  accident  be  unnoticed  or 
the  mind  otherwife  engaged.  Both  lia.ids  upon  the 
bridle  are  necclfary  and  becoming,  in  riding  falf  down 
ftcep  decerns,  or  (loney  wa)'s;  and  it  is  exti erne  folly 
to  commit  the  reins  to  the  neck  of  the  prelumed  lafcft 
horfe. 

Some  tpeedy  and  jadifh  horfes,  will,  after  "  they 
have  got  tlieir  gruel,"  by  being  travelled  brilklv,  thirty 
or  forty  miles,  at  the  next  Hage,  fall  into  a  flow  trot, 
bend  their  necks,  loam  at  the  mouth,  rctufe  to  bear  an 
ounce  upon  the  bit,  and  keep  perpetual!)  upon  tl  e  cur- 
vet, as  if  they  longed  to  be  upon  the  parac'e.  When- 
ever tliis  happens,  the  belf  way  of  concluding  the  bufi- 
nefs,  is  to  walk  them  the  remainder  ot  the  journe)'  and 
then  give  them  a  week's  relt:  You  may  chooie  wnether 
you  will  ride  them  another. 

Previous  to  mounting,  every  gentleman  will  find  his 
account  in  cxaininiiig  the  llate  of  both  horfe  and  furni- 
ture, with  his  own  eyes  and  hands  ;  for  however  good 
and  careful  his  groom  may  generally  be,  it  is  a  maxim, 
that  too  much  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  the  head 
of  him  who  labours  with  his  hands.  Befides,  all  fuch 
feduloufly  avoid  trouble,  particularly  in  nice  matters. 
For  example,  fee  that  your  curb  is  right,  that  your  reins 
are  not  twilled,  that  your  girths,  one  over  the  other,  ftill 
bear  exaif  ly  alike  ;  that  the  pad  be  not  rucked  up  ;  but 
above  all,  that  your  faddle  Itands  exatlly  level  upon 
the  horfc's  back.  1  have  known  capital  grooms,  in  the 
fervice  of  fporting  gentlemen,  lo  carclels  in  placing  a 
faddle,  that  it  has  ablolutely  worn  awry,  and  would  never 
ftand  even  aftei wards. 

In  journey-riding,  every  perfon  ought  to  know,  that 
no  great  performances  are  to  be  expected  Irom  a  hack, 
which  is  not  in  thorough  condition.  It  he  has  been 
lately  irom  grafs,  or  ftraw-yard,  or  has  been  kept  with- 
in, upon  the  faving  plan  ot  abridging  his  food  in  pro- 
portion to  his  work  (a  favourite  meakire  with  fome  peo- 
ple) he  will  uxeive  dairiage  from  a  long  journey,  how- 
ever good  he  may  be  in  nature  :  in  fuch  cafe, 
from  thirty,  to  five-and- forty  miles,  is  a  fufiicicnt  day's 
work. 

On  thefiibjeft  of  Female  Fquitaiion,  or  Ladies  Rid- 
ing on  Horfeback,  a  quotation  Irom  Mr.  Hl'GHKS,  whofc 
authority  will  be  acknowledged  uiKjuefiionable,  can- 
not but  be  acceptable. 

"  Milhod  of  AJ oil ri ting. — A  perfon  (hould  Hand  before 
the  head  of  the  horle,  holding  with  each  hand  the  up  er 
part  of  the  cheek  of  the  bridle.  Then  the  lady  mull 
lay  her  riglil  hand  on  the  near  fide  of  the  pommel,  and 
her  left  hand  on  the  left  Ihoulder  of  a  gentleman  (or  a 
fervant)  who  will  place  both  his  hands  together,  the  fin- 
gers and  thumbs  being  interwoven  with  each  other, 
1  his  being  done,  let  the  lady  put  her  lelt  foot  fiim  in 
the  gentleman's  hands;  and  giving  a  little  Ipriiig,  Ihc 
will  be  vaulted  into  the  faddle  in  a  mouieiit.     VVlicii  (lie 
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is  thus  fcated,  let  her  icll  tlic  bnll  of  her  lelt  foot  firm  in 
the  ftirrup  ;  ami  to  prevent  ncei.lents,  flie  (hoiilil  wear 
Iiiiliiin  (liocs,  with  very  lung  quarters,  and- tlie  heel  ol 
the  fiioe  coming  lorwaril  to  the  iiiiJdle  ot  the  foot.  La- 
ilies  flioes,  inaik  in  tlic  eonimon  lalhion,  areil.iii;;eroiis, 
becaufe  the  loot  reli^  in  the  hollow  between  tlie  toes  and 
the  heel.  Remember  that  the  pommel  of  the  faddle 
fhonld  be  made  very  low,  that  the  ladies  knee  may  not 
be  thrown  too  high  ;  and  the  ftirrup  (honld  hang  low  ; 
both  which  circuinllar.ces  will  help  to  L';ivc  Iicra  grace- 
iul  figure,  and  add  greatly  to  rhole  charms  wliieli  nature 
has  bellowed  on  her.  Wiic n  flic  is  thus  placed,  let  her 
take  her  whip  in  her  right  hand,  near  the  head,  with  her 
tliumb  npon  it,  and  theh)iir  fingers  under  it,  lu>lding  it 
ohliqiich  ,  fo  that  the  ImaJl  end  ol  ii  may  be  fonie  inelics 
above  the  middle  of  the  horfe's  hind  leg.  'rhcarmtliat 
fupports  the  ^vhip  is  always  to  hang  flraight  ;  but  with  a 
kind  ol  negligent  cafe;  nothing  looks  more  awkward 
than  a  lady's  holding  the  whip  \\\t\\  her  arm  crooked  at 
the  elbow.  A  lad)'  fliould  hold  her  Liidle  modcrateh- 
flack,  with  her  little  finger  under  the  rein,  and  ti\eotlier 
three  fingers  pafling  betwee:i  the  rein,  on  the  top  of 
tvhich  her  thumb  mull  be  placed.  Being  thus  feated, 
fhe  will  pleafe  to  walk  her  horfe  off  gently,  and  put 
him  into  iiis  other  paces  at  her  plcafurc. 

"  'ihe  pommel  ot  a  ladies  faddle  Ihould  be  always 
made  with  a  turn-again  fcrew,  to  take  ofF  in  cafe  the 
rain,  wind,  or  fun  is  tronblelbme — when  a  lady  may 
ride  on  the  contrary  (ide  of  the  horfe." 

Queen  Elizabeth,  it  feems,  firft  of  all  introduced 
the  pra6tice  of  ladies  riding  hdeways  on  hoiTcback,  in 
hngland.  Much  has  been  faid  againft  it,  as  inconveni- 
ent and  dangerous;  but  on  confulting  an  experienced 
lady  on  the  lubje£i,  (he  remarked  that  fcarce  any  acci- 
dents ever  occurred  from  the  praftice,  even  in  hunting  ; 
that  it  was  not  only  more  decorous,  but  much  more 
convenient  for  women,  in  feveral  refpeiSs,  which  /he 
W*as  ingenuous  enough  particularly  to  Rate. 

HOkSE-RAClNG  ;  a  diverlion  more  ufcd  in  Eng- 
Lini,  than  in  all  the  world  befide,  y^t' Arabian,  Pedi- 
gree OF  A  Horse. 

Horfe-racing  is  of  confiderahly  antiquity  in  this 
ifland,  and  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh 
century,  but  did  not  begin  to  put  on  any  regulated  form 
until  the  accclTion  of  tiie  houfe  of  Stuart,  mofl  of 
the  princes  of  whicli  entertained  great  partiality  for  the 
port,  as  has  been  already  remarked.  Nfzvmarkit  began 
to  be  frequented  pievious  to  the  Civil  War  ;  but  in  the 
reign  ol  Charles  II.  encouraged  by  the  prelence  of 
themonarcliand  his  favourites,  it  (hone  forth  in  full  glory: 
every  body  knows  it  now,  by  common  fame,  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  turf.  Frequent  meetings,  at  ftated  peri- 
ods, are  tl'.ere  held,  and  the  iport  general Iv  continues 
throughout  the  week  ;  there  are  about  fonrlcore  places 
belides,  \\\  England ,  where  races  are  annually  held  ;  in 
fome  twice  in  the  year.  At  Keivmurlel,  nearly  all 
races  arc  determined  at  one  heat,  as  a  mcafure  of  ne- 
cefhty,  from  their  ufual  number  and  variety. 

1  he  fpccd  and  continuance  of  the  racehorfes  muft 
neceflarify  be  affefled  and  governed,  in  certain  degrees, 
by  the  weight  which  they  have  to  carry ;  and  reafoning 
upon  that  pofuion,  it  will  be  cafily  conceive),  that  if 


two  hoilcs  he  equally  nutthed  in  point  of  I'pccd  and 
(Irengih,  and  put  to  their  utiiiod  cvertion  for  a  conlicicr- 
ablc  tiiihince,  the  hoife  which  carries  the  leafl  weight, 
by  even  only  a  fingle  pound,  mull  infallibly  Lave  the 
advantage  to  a  certain  degree  (however  ImiU;  in  the 
ability  ol  going  more  fwift  and  lading  longer,  than 
his  jntJgoiulK  The  fwifier  the  pace,  and  tlie 
longer  it  is  continued,  the  more  in  proportion  will 
the  horfe  be  afieified  by  the  weight  he  carries.  It  is 
faid,  that  in  running  lour  miles,  fcveii  pounds  makir 
the  ilittcrcnre  of  a  dillancc,  or  two  hundred  and  fortv 
yards,  hot  ween  liorles  ol  c(]ual  goodncfs.  This  affair 
of  \vcight  is  regulated  with  Icieiiiilie  precifion  upon  the 
turf,  and  forms  a  prmie  conlideratio!:  in  all  (porting 
tranfactions  The  weights  earned  b)'  race-horfcs  vary 
Irom  the  maximum  twelve  Hone,  iourteen  pounds  to 
the  ftone,  to  a  leather,  which  means  a  boy  ot  the  ligbt- 
eft  weight  to  be  lound. 

The  thorough- bred  courfer  is,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  the  molt  uleful  fpccics  of  the  horfe,  as  being 
applicable  to  every  purpole,  from  innate  qualities, 
which  can  be  predicated  of  no  other  fpccics  ol  the 
animal. 

Horfes  lor  this  (houhl  be  as  light  as  pofilble,  large, 
long,  but  well  (haped  ;  with  a  ihort  back,  long  tides, 
and  a  little  long-legged,  and  narrow  breaded,  for  fuch 
will  gallop  the  lighter  and  nimbler,  and  run  the  falter. 
SoLLEVSEL  fays,  hc  Hiould  be  fomewhat  loiig-bodicd, 
nervous,  of  great  mettle,  good  wind,  good  appetite, 
very  fwift,  and  fenlibic  of  the  fpurs  ;  that  he  ought  to 
be  of  an  Englijh  breed,  or  barb,  of  a  little  fize,  with 
pretty  (mall  legs,  but  the  back  finews  a  good  dillancc 
Irom  the  bone,  (hort  jointed,  and  have  neat  well  (haped 
feet. 

The  excellent  breed  we  have  of  horfes  for  racing  in 
our  country,  though  through  (everal  abufes  they  have 
been  unfortunately  injurious  to  a  great  many  pcrfons, 
yet  if  rightly  regulated  and  made  ule  of,  might  be  very 
advantageous,  as  well  as  pleafant  and  diverting  to  men 
of  quality  ;  and  that  is.  by  having  plates  run  tor  at  feve- 
ral times,  and  in  feveral  countries,  by  which  we  mav 
i-ome  exaftly  to  know  the  fpee  I,  wind,  lorce,  and 
heait  of  every  horfe  that  runs,  which  dircfts  us  infalli- 
bly in  our  choice,  when  we  woukl  furnifh  ourfelves 
for  hunting,  breeding,  road,  and  the  like ;  whereas 
without  fuch  trials,  we  muft  Hand  to  the  hazard,  and 
not  be  at  any  certainty  to  meet  with  good  ones.  A 
horfe  may  travel  well,  hunt  well,  and  the  like,  and 
yet  when  he  comes  to  be  prerted  hard,  and  forced  to  the 
extremity  of  what  he  can  do,  may  not  prove  good  at 
heart ;  and  more  particularly,  lomc  racers  have  been 
beaten  only  by  their  heart  linking  in  them  (that  have 
wanted  neither  w  ind  nor  fpcedj  when  they  came  to  be 
hard  prelled. 

It  were  indeed  to  be  widicd,  that  our  nobility  and 
gentry  would  not  make  fo  much  a  trade  of  racing  ;  and 
when  they  run  only  lor  plates  or  ii'.atches,  that  they 
would  do  it  for  no  more  than  may  be  lo(\  without 
damaging  their  edatcs  ;  but  to  run  for  (o  great  a  fum. 
that  the  lofs  cannot  be  well  borne,  and  confequently 
eiidcavouring  to  win  the  fame,  if  not  more  back  again, 
it  draws  them  into  vaR  cxpence  by  way  of  preparation 
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for  revenge,  the  confequcnces  of  which  need  not  to  be 
mcnridncd.  On  the  other  hand,  it  a  perfon  proves 
(iicccrstui,  he  is  but  apt  to  (aticy  lie  (hall  piove  lo 
again,  and  lets  up  for  a  brother  ot  the  fpur,  but  runs 
fo  hift,  that  iomet lines  neither  ettatc  nor  friends  can 
keep  aionu;  with  him,  and  lb  turns  his  diverfion  into 
mi'-tortuiies. 

As  to  the  method  of  ordering  running-horfes,  or 
what  is  called  keeping,  fincc  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
will  do  (b,  they  will  find  what  is  proper  to  be  done  in 
that  refpefcl;  under  the  article  Running  Horsks,  and 
therefore  we  will  only  here  luppofc  a  horfe  let  to  run 
for  a  plate,  and  that  the  h.our  ol  ftarting  is  at  hand,  the 
drumbeats,  or  ilie  trumpet  founds,  according  to  the 
ciiftom  of  the  place  where  you  run,  to  give  notice  for 
flipping  and  weighing;  be  fure  in  the  firO:  pUce,  to 
have  your  ifoniach  empty,  only  take  fomething  to  keep 
out  the  wind,  and  to  rtrengtlien  you  :  if  you  are  light, 
that  you  rfiulf  carry  weight,  let  it  be  equally  quilt- 
ed in  your  wailleoat  ;  but  it  is  better  if  you  are 
julf  weight,  for  then  you  have  no  more  to  do  than  to 
drefs  yoii,  according  to  )0ur  own  fancv  ;  your  cloaths 
Ihonld  be  of  coloined  fiik,  or  of  white  liolland,  as  being 
very  advantageoits  to  the  (peiflators  ;  your  wailtcoat 
and  drawers  miift  be  made  clofe  to  your  body,  and  on 
your  head  a  little  cap  tied  on  ;  let  your  boots  be  gar- 
tered up  lalf,  and  your  fpursniull  be  of  good  metal  ; 
then  mount  and  come  to  the  ftarting-plaee,  where  go- 
ing off  brilkly  or  gently,  as  occalion  requires,  make 
your  horle  pcrlorm  the  courfe  or  heat,  according  to 
your  intendeil  delign,  particularly,  if  you  would  win 
the  fame,  and  that  your  horfe  excels  in  goodnefs  more 
than  fpecd,  if  art  him  off  roundly,  and  run  him  to  the 
very  top  of  what  he  can  do.  during  the  whole  courfe  or 
heat  i  and  by  that  nieans,  if  the  horfe  you  run  againfl 
be  not  fo  good  at  the  bottom,  though  he  has  triore 
Ipeed,  you  Ihall  beat  him,  becaufe  he  will  be  run  off 
it  a  great  way  before  lie  comes  to  the  end.  But  on  the 
contrarv,  it  your  horfe's  talent  be  fpeed,  all  that  you 
can  do  is  to  wait  upon  the  other  horfe,  and  keep  behind 
till-.you  come  almolf  to  the  Hand,  and  then  endeavour 
to  give  a  loole  by  him  :  fomctimes  when  vou  are  to  run 
more  heats  than  one,  it  will  be  your  policy  to  lofe  a 
lie  it;  and  in  that  cafe  you  muft,  for  the  ealing  and 
iateguard  of  your  horfe.  lie  behind  all  the  way  as 
much  as  you  can,  provided  you  bring  him  in  within 
dilfancc. 

1  he  pofture  to  be  obferved  is,  that  you  place  your 
felf  upon  your  twitf,  with  your  knees  firm,  and  your 
Ihrrups  ju!f  at  fuch  a  length,  that  your  feet,  w-hen  they 
arc  thriili  home  in  ihcm,  yon  can  raife  voiirfelf  a  little 
iil  the  f.iddle,  for  your  legs,  without  that  allowance, 
will  not  be  firm  when  you  come  to  run  ;  ilie  counter- 
poiie  ol  your  holy  mull  be  torwaid,  to  facilitate  your 
horle's  running,  and  your  elbows  mulf  be  clofe  to  vour 
body  ;  but  be  fure  above  all  things,  that  you  do  not  in- 
commode your  horfe  by  fwagging  this  or  that  way,  as 
fome  do,  for  lincc  weight  is  a  g'eai  matter  in  running, 
and  that  a  iroublefome  rider  is  as  bad  as  (b  much  more 
weight,  there  is  no  ni;ed  to  fay  how  nccclfary  it  is  to 
lake  gieat  care  ol  your  fcai  an  1  hand  ;  yon  niufl  there- 
fore beware  of  holding  yourlelf  by  the  bridle,  or  of 


jobbing  your  horfe "s  mouth  upon  any  occafion ;  you 
mull  take  your  right  rein  in  the  fame  hand,  holdirig 
up  the  horfe,  cff.  as  you  find  it  neceflarv,  and  every 
now  and  then  remove  the  bridle  in  his  mouth  :  but  thefc 
things  are  belf  learned  by  experience  and  pradfice. 

A  plate  being  to  be  run  for  by  heats,  everv  nian  that 
rides  muff  be  julf  weight  at  flatting,  in  great  feales  for 
the  purpole.  and  at  the  end  of  the  fame  heat;  for  it 
you  want  of  your  weight  at  coming  in,  you  fhall  lofe 
your  heat,  though  vou  are  the  firfl  horfe;  you  have 
halt  an  hor.r  between  the  firft  and  fecond,  to  rub  your 
horles;  at  the  warning  of  the  drum  and  trumpet  again, 
you  mount,  i^c.  as  before,  arid  lo  till  all  is  done,  which 
is  three,  and  fometimes  three  heats  and  a  courfe. 

Nothing  need  be  faid  of  the  ceremonies  relating  to 
the  judges,  and  the  articles  by  which  plate-races  and 
matches  are  regulated,  fince  they  are  fettled  according 
to  the  different  cuHoms  of  the  places  where  you  run. 

If  you  do  not  breed  racers  yourielf,  be  fure  you  buy 
no  horfe  that  lias  not  extraordinary  good  blood  in  his 
veins,  for  the  charge  of  keeping  is  great,  and  a  good 
one  eats  no  more  than  a  bad,  and  retiuires  no  more  at- 
tendance ;  fome  to  fave  twenty  or  thirty  guineas  in  the 
price  of  a  young  horfe,  have  loft  hundreds  by  him 
afterwards. 

A  horfe  that  you  have  tried  once  or  twice  at  3 
twelve-lfone  plate,  you  may  be  fure  will  make  an  extra- 
ordinary good  hunter,  and  you  are  to  obferve,  that  the 
poffure,  manner  of  riding,  i^c.  is  the  fame  in  a  match, 
as  in  plate-race,  only  that  there  being  but  a  fingle  courfe 
to  be  run,  you  muff  pufh  for  all  at  that  one  time; 
whereas  when  there  are  feveral  heats,  there  is  more 
laving,  and  variety  of  play. 

HO  ri'S,  OR  HUT  IS,  are  the  pounces  and  round 
ball  of  leather  If  uffed  and  tied  to  the  fpurs  of  fighting- 
cocks,  to  keep  them  from  hurting  one  another  in  fpar- 
ring. 

To  HOVER,  to  flutter  or  fly  over,  with  wings 
ff  retclied  out ;  to  hang  over. 

HOUGH  OR  H.^M  OF  A  Hor.se,  is  the  joint  of  the 
hinder  q.iarter,  whfch  joins  the  thigh  to  the  leg. 

HOUGH  BONY;  a  fwelling  on  the  tip  or  elbow 
of  the  hough  in  a  fiorfe's  hinder-quarters,  about  as  big 
as  half  a  tennis-ball. 

To  HOUND  A  Stag,  famong  Hunters]  to  eaft  the 
dogs  ?.i  him. 

HO  UN  D,  a  hunting  dog.  See  the  diff-rtnt  kinJi  wiiicr 
the  AriicUi  Grey-Hound,  Blood-Hound,  &c.  a!fo  a 
kind  of  j'ljh.  For  Terms  concerning  Hounds,  &:c./ee  the  Ar- 
ticle Terms.  For  their  methods  of  enttring  for  a  Hare  fee 
Hakf-Huntinc. 

All  d'^gs  whatfoevcr,  even  from  the  terrible  Boar-dog 
10  the  little  Flora,  are  all  one  in  the  tirft  croatum  ;  that 
every  virtue  and  faculty,  live  or  (hape,  which  we  find 
or  improve  in  every  dog  upon  earth,  were  originally 
compiehendcd  in  the  firit  parents  of  the  fpeetcs  ;  and 
that  all  this  variety  we  behold  in  (hem,  is  either  the  na- 
tural produtf  of  the  climate,  or  the  accidental  efFefl  ot 
foil,  food  or  fituation,  or  very  frequently  the  iffue  of 
human  c.ire,  c.;riofity  or  caprice.  livery  htintfmafi 
knows  that  a  vafl  alteration  may  be  made  in  his  breed', 
as  to  tongue,  hceh,  or  colour,  by  indullriuufly  itfiprov- 
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ing  tlic  famr  blood  for  twenty  or  thirty  years;  an^i  what 
nature  cm  do,  [wliicti  wiiclv  tends  to  render  every  kind 
of  creature  tit  ior  the  country  where  it  is  to  inhrtbit,  or 
be  eniploved:  is  m:inifeft  bv  this:  Tliai  a  couple  ot 
ris;lu  louthciu  hounds,  removed  to  the  north,  and  luf- 
fered  to  propagate,  without  art  or  n.ixiure  in  a  hilly 
mountainous  country,  where  the  air  is  I'ght  and  thin, 
will,  hy  fenfihle  dei^jrccs,  decline  and  dcgeneraie  into 
lighter  bodies  and  fluiller  vi>i  es,  if  not  rougiier  coats. 
Notwithllanding  tiic  cfH-tis  of  human  induftry  and  con 
trivance  are  not  infinite,  there  is  dill  a  »/■  plm  to  which 
they  are  ftinted,  nor  can  all  our  devices  add  one  new 
fpecics  10  the  works  ot  the  creation.  Nature  is  ftiU 
uniform  as  to  the  main,  the  Almighty  Creatoi  is  not  to 
be  imitated  by  Ihort  hand  m()rtals:  In  fpite  ot  art  our 
mules  will  all  be  barren;  nor  can  the  moll  cunninjr 
projector  produce  one  amplugeneous  animal  that  w.ll 
incicafe  and  multiply.  Tliere  appears  a  diftinFt  I'pe- 
cific  difference  in  all  livinfr  creatures  ;  the  horfe,  the 
dog,  the  bear,  the  goat,  however  diverfi tied  by  art,  or 
accident  in  fize  or  tigure,  will  ever  difcover  iomething 
that  appropriates  to  tliem  thofe  names  or  characters  ; 
and,  above  all  other  things,  the  pecidiar  appetites  and 
powers  ot  generation  will  prompt  them  to  own  and  in- 
dicate their  relation.  This  I  conceive,  is  the  moft  un- 
deniable argument  that  all  dogs  are  of  one  original  fpe- 
cics, (ince  every  body  knows  that  no  deformity,  dif- 
proportion,  or  diflimilitude,  can  hinder  any  one  of  that 
name  from  courting,  following,  cr  acceptmg  the  other, 
r.or  their  mongrel  offspring  trom  enjoying  the  common 
nature  and  faculties  of  the  fpecies. 

Admitting  the  difliniHions  of  hounds,  beagles,  (Jc.  as 
they  commonly  l>and,  we  Ihall  coufult  what  particular 
forts  fhould  be  recommended  for  each  particular  game 
in  this  ifland.  For  the  deer,  the  fox,  the  otter,  i^c. 
every  fportfman  knows  the  breed  that  is  mol^  proper; 
but  a«  each  of  them,  with  a  little  application,  will  joy- 
fully toUow  the  fweet-fcented  hare,  the  query  is,  what 
kind  is  prcterable  f  r  that  delightful  exercile? 

The  molt  latisfaftory  reply  to  every  hunter  is,  that 
his  own  kind  is  beft  ;  but  fuch  as  are  fetting  up  a  new 
cry,  it  would  beadvifable  to  begin  to  breed  on  the  mid- 
dlc-fize  dogs,  betwixt  the  fouthern  hound  and  the  north- 
ern beagle.  It  is  true,  the  hnefl  and  moft  curious  fport 
in  general  with  the  former.  Whether  it  be  the  parti- 
cular tormation  of  their  long  trunks,  or  the  extraor- 
dmary  moilhire  that  always  cleaves  to  the  notes  and  lips 
of  thefe  fort  ot  dogs,  it  is  not  requifite  to  invcftigatc  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  they  are  endued  with  the  molt  ac- 
curate fenfe  ol  finelling,  and  can  often  take  and  didin- 
guidi  tlie  iceiit  an  hour  aficr  the  lighter  beagles  can 
make  nothing  of  it.  1  heir  flownefsalfo  better  difpofes 
them  to  receive  the  commands  and  direftions  of  the 
huntfman,  and  then  much  phlegm  (lor  there  feems  to 
be  a  difference  in  the  ccnllitutions  of  other  animals  as 
well  as  man)  gives  them  patience  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion and  reg  ilarity,  to  make  lure  ol  every  Hep  as  they 
go,  carefully  to  defcnbe  every  indenture,  to  unravel 
each  pu/^zling  trick  or  figure.  But  thefe  grave  fort  of 
dogs  arc  however  httell  for  maflers  ol  the  fame  temper, 
as  ihey  are  able  to  hunt  in  cold  fcent,  they  arc  too  apt 
to  make  it  fo,  by  their  want  of  fpeed  and  vigour  to  pulh 


forward,  and  keep  it  warm;  tlicir  cxaiSnefs  often  ren- 
ders th<  ir  trifling  and  t-^'ious.  H)  iliis  ii.cans,  th  ugh 
the  hunt  be  fiiur,  yet  the  prey  (w  liuh  is  by  tome  thi.i  ght 
necetlaiy  to  Ci  mpleai  the  fport)  very  often  efca|is,  the 
length  ot  the  chafe  takes  u|)  the  time,  and  cxpol'es  ihtm 
t>)  numerous  hazards  of  loliiig. 

The  north  country  beagle  is  nimble  and  vicrorous, 
and  does  his  bulinefs  furioully.  He  purlues  pufs  with 
the  molt  inpetuous  eagernels.  gives  her  no  time  to 
bieaihe  or  double,  and,  if  the  fcent  lies  high,  wiUeafily 
demolifh  a  leafii,  or  two  br.ice  belore  dinner.  L'ut  this 
IS  too  much,  too  (hoit,  and  violent,  nor  is  fuch  fuccefs 
often  to  be  expefled.'  For  though  tMs  kind  of  dogs 
are  much  in  requell  among  our  vounger  gentry,  who 
take  out-running  and  out  riding  theii  neighbours  to  be 
the  beff  part  of  the  Iport  ;  yet  it  would  make  one  lick 
to  be  out  with  them  in  a  crols  morning,  when  the  walk 
lies  backward,  or  the  fcent  low  or  tailing. 

There  is  yet  another  lort  in  great  favour  with  fomc, 
becaul'e  ihey  eat  but  little  :  thefe,  as  their  nofes  are 
very  tender  and  not  tar  trom  the  ground,  1  have  olicn 
feen  to  make  tolerable  fport,  but  without gi eat  caie  they 
are  flirting  and  maggotty,  and  very  apt  to  ciiaunt  and 
chatter  on  any  or  no  oecalion  :  a  rabbet,  moufe  or-wea- 
fel,  will  plealc  them  inftead  of  lawful  game ;  and, 
in  truth,  it  is  fcldom  they  undeiftand  their  bufj- 
nels,  or  perlonn  their  office  with  judgment  or  dif- 
cretion. 

Tiie  mixture  of  all,  or  any  of  thefe,  I  fhould  judge  to 
be  better,  elpecially  it  a  diflinguifliable  portion  of 
fouthern  blood  be  remaining  in  their  veins.  The  ma- 
naging the  litters  mult  be  lelt  to  the  dilcrction  of  the 
'fquire  and  his  man.  But  by  experience  a  race  may  be 
produced,  that,-  by  running  with  lefs  Ipced,  will  lurer 
and  fooncr  arrive  at  the  end  ;  a  race  that  carry  with 
them  a  good  fhare  of  the  nofe  and  lleadiiiers  of  the  deep 
curtails,  the  vigour  and  attivity  of  the  chackling  bea- 
gle, the  llrength  and  toughnefs  of  the  right  buck- 
hound,  and  the  tuneful  voices  that  are  a  compound  of 
all. 

HOUZING,  is  either  boot-houzing  or  fhoe-houz- 
ing;  the  former  is  a  piece  ol  llutKmade  fall  to  the  hin- 
der part  of  the  faddle,  wliich  covers  the  croupe  of  the 
horfc  either  \»r  ornament,  or  to  cover  the  horlc's  lean- 
nefs,  or  to  preferve  the  riders  cloaths,  and  keep  them 
trom  being  daubed  with  thefwe.it  ot  the  horfe: 

The  houzing,  for  luih  a«  ride  with  Ihoes,  is  commonly 
a  piece  ol  icarlet  cloth einbroidered  with  gold  fringe,  and 
put  round  the  faddle  fo  as  to  cover  the  croupe,  and  de- 
fcend  to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  to  favc  the  ilockings, 
when  you  mount  in  (hoes. 

HUMOURS.  When  a  fwelling  happens  on  any 
part,  the  common  phraf'e  is,  the  humours  arc  falltn 
there,  hence  endeavours  are  made  to  draw  th;m  awav, 
or  to  repel  them  ;  thus  by  a  jargcn  of  words,  ihe  inirid 
is  led  off  from  attending  either  to  the  proper  means,  or 
from  the  method  of  applying  them  to  the  greatelf  ad- 
vantage ;  tor  a  relaxation  of  the  lolids  may  be  the  caufe 
of  the  complaint,  by  confequencc,  relief  will  be  only  had 
from  relforing  their  former  llrength.  And  according 
to  other  different  caufes,  different  remedies  will  be  re- 
quired. 
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The  word  Ini'-ifnirs  ti;iih  fo  indeterm'male  a  ufe 
amongll  iiuiiiv,  .-kn  hardly  to  '<iwe  any  meaning  in  it; 
but  in  general,  it  contains  this  (upporuion,  vix.  that 
tliere  is'afoukv  quality  in  that  to  which  this  name  is 
given.  .Humour  is  only  Hnoriicr  word  tor  fluid.  '1  he 
blood  is  the  general  humour  or  fluid,  trom  whence  all 
the  other  humours  or  fluids  in  tlic  body  e\ccpt  the  chyle, 
is  feparated  ;  naturally  thefe  humours  or  fluids  neither 
err  in  quantity  or  quality,  though  they  may  accident- 
ally become  faulty  either  way,  or  iu  both  at  the  fame 
time. 

Again,  to  fay  thehnmonrs  or  fluids  without  fpecify- 
ing  what  particular  ones  are  intended,  is  uling  a  word 
without  fignification  or  advantage  ;  tor  wiili.jut  a  know- 
ledge of  the  particular  humour  or  fluid  tlut  is  in  fault, 
we  mull  be  ignorant  of  the  proper  method  of  altermg 
either  the  quantiiy  or  the  quality.  The  quality  ot  all 
are  changed  by  alteratives  ;  but  different  alteratives  are 
fometimes  required,  not  only  for  the  different  humours, 
but  alfo  for  the  different  fl'ates  of  the  fame  humour  ; 
and  as  to  the  quantity,  a  redundance  of  red  blood  re- 
qiMres  bleeding  ;  an  excefs  of  ferum  requires  purges  or 
diuretics  ;  and  other  ineans  are  adapted  to  otlier  hu 
mours  ;  pariicular  acquaintance  with  which  is  ne- 
ceflTary  before  they  can  be  altered  in  their  qua- 
lity, or  either  increafed  or  diminiftied  in  their  quan- 
tity. 

HUNGRY   EVIL,   is  an  inordinate  defire  in  horfcs 

to  eat. 

It  proceeds  either  from  great  emptinefs  or  want  of 
food,  when  the  beaft  is  even  at  the  utmoil  pinch,  and 
almoft  chapfallcn  ;  though  it  fometimes  proceeds  from 
cold  outwardly  taken  ;  fometimes  by  travelling  long  in 
frofl  and  fnow',  or  through  barren  places  :  this  outward 
cold  affefting  the  ftomach  fo  far,  that  its  aflion  and  fa- 
culties are  depraved. 

The  tokens  of  this  dillemper  are  an  alteration  in  the 
borfe's  manner  of  feeding,  when  he  has  loft  all  manner 
of  temperance,  and  chops  at  his  meat,  as  if  he  would  even 
devour  the  manger. 

For  the  cure  :  In  order  to  comfort  his  ftomach,  give 
him  great  flices  of  bread  toafted  and  fleeped  in  fack,  or 
give  him  wheat-flour  in  wine,  or  wheat-meal  in  milk,  a 
quart  at  a  time,  or  clfe  let  him  eat  bread  made  of  pine- 
nuts. 

But  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  feed  him  mode- 
rately feveral  times  in  a  d«y  with  good  bean-bread  well 
baked,  or  oats  well  dried  and  fified. 

HUNTING.  Above  all  things  the  fcent  is  worthy 
admiration.  The  bulk,  fize,  figure,  and  other  accidents 
or  qualities  of  thefe  parts,  or  portions  ot  matter  thai  dil- 
charge  themfelves  from  the  bodies  ot  thefe  bcalls  ot 
game,  arc  fubjctts  much  fitter  for  the  expcrimonts  and 
learned  defcants  of  a  philolopher,  than  a  limi>!e  luinif- 
nian.  Whether  they  are  to  he  confideied  as  an  exrra- 
neous  ftock  or  trealuie  of  odorilerous  particles  given 
them  bv  Divine  Wifdom,  for  the  very  purpolc  ot  hunt- 
iniT  ?  Whether  they  are  proper  identical  parts  of  the 
anTmal's  body,  that  continually  Icrment  and  perfpire 
}iom  it  r"  \Vhether  thefe  exhalations  arc  from  the 
breath  of  her  lungs,  or  thiough  the  (kin  ot  her  whole 
body,  are  qucilions  alfo  that  dclcrve  the  lubtlciy  ot  a 


virtuofo.  But  fuch  obfervations  as  long  experience  has 
fuggcfted,  will  be  expreffed  in  the  plainclf  manner. 
That  thefe  pariicles  are  inconceivably  fmall,  is  manifell 
from  their  vaft  numbers.  Hundreds  of  hares,  alter  a 
chafe  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  hours,  have  been  taken, 
and  never  ihewed  the  leal!  difference,  in  bulk  or  weiglit, 
from  thole  fcizcd  or  fnapt  in  their  forms  :  nor  could 
we  ever  learn  from  gentlemen,  who  have  hunted  bafkct 
hares,  that  iliey  could  difcovcr  any  vifiblc  waite  in  their 
bodies,  any  farther  than  may  be  luppofcd  to  be  the  ef- 
fedl  of  difcharging  their  groifer  excrements.  But  I'up- 
pofing  an  abatement  of  two  or  three  grains,  or  drachms, 
after  fo  long  a  fatigue;  vet  how  minute  and  alinod  infi- 
nite mull  be  the  divifion  of  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  mat- 
ter, when  it  affords  a  fliare  to  fo  many  couple  of  dogs, 
for  eight,  ten,  or  twenty  miles  fucccflively.  Deduct- 
ing, at  the  fame  time,  the  much  greater  number  of  thelc 
particles  that  are  loft  in  the  ground,  diflipatcd  iuthe  air, 
extinguifhed  and  obfcured  by  the  Icetid  perfpi rations  ot 
the  dogs  and  other  animals,  or  by  the  very  lumes  and 
exhalations  of  the  earth  itielf.  That  thefe  particles  are 
fubjetf  to  fuch  diflipation  or  corruption,  every  Iporti- 
man  knows  ;  for  as  none  of  them  will  retain  their  odour 
after  a  certain  proportionable  time,  fo  it  is  daily  evident, 
that  this  time  of  their  duration  is  very  fublervicnt  to  the 
viciffitudes  of  the  weather  ;  that  the  Icent  of  the  animal 
(as  well  as  her  more  folid  flefti j  will  lofe  its  fweet- 
nefs,  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  dilpofiiion  ot  the 
air. 

It  has  been  often  perceived  that,  a  ftorm  approaching, 
the  fcent  will,  in  a  moment  change  and  vandh.  Nor 
is  the  fuddennefs  ot  fuch  alteration  the  leaft  wonderful, 
if  we  take  into  confidcration  the  fmallnels  ot  the  parti- 
cles. The  lame  efficient  caufe  may  penetrate  and  cor- 
rupt thele  minute  corpulcles  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
which  requires  an  hour  or  a  day  to  operate  on  bodies 
of  greater  bulk  and  lubftance  ;  as  the  fame  fire,  or  aqua- 
fortis, will  diflblve  the  filings  of  fteel  in  an  inftant, 
though  a  pound  lump  of  that  lame  metal  is  folong  able 
to  reiift  their  violence.  Tliat  thefe  particles  ot  fcent 
are  of  an  equal  fpecific  gravity  with  the  particles  ot  the 
air,  is  demonftrated  by  the  tailing  and  rifing  ot  them  in 
juft  proportion  to  it. 

Hafty  huntfmen  will  curfe  their  dogs  (that  yeilerday 
were  the  bell  in  England]  tor  galloping  and  flaring,  with 
their  notes  in  the  air,  as  if  their  game  was  flown;  for 
often  does  it  happen  that  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to  feck 
after  the  fcent  in  any  other  place,  the  increafing  weight 
of  the  air  having  wafted  it  over  their  heads.  Though 
even  at  fuch  a  feaion,  after  firft  the  mettle  and  fury  of 
the  cry  is  fomcwhat  atiated,  the  more  fteady  beagles  may 
make  a  fhift  to  pick  it  out  by  the  particles  left  by  the 
brufh  of  her  feet,  elpecially  it  there  be  not  a  ftroiig,  dry- 
ing, exhaling  wind  to  huri\  thelc  away  alter  the  rcif. 
1  iiis  often  happens  in  a  calm,  gentle,  lleady  Iroft,  when 
the  puritv,  coldnefs,  or  perhaps  the  nitre  ot  the  air, 
Icrvcs  to  fix  and  preferve  the  few  remaining  particles, 
that  tiiey  do  not  eafily  corrupt.  At  another  teafon, 
when  the  air  is  light,  or  growing  lighter,  the  ftent  iiiiilt 
proportionably  be  tailing  or  linking,  and  then  every 
dog,  tiiough  in  the  height  of  his  courage,  he  piilhes  tor- 
wards,  yet  is  forced  lo  come  back  again  and  again,  anii 
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cannot  make  any  fure  advances,  but  with  his  nofe  in 
the  ground.  When  circunilbnccs  are  thus  (it  tlicre  be 
not  a  ilurm  oi  thunder  impeniiiiig  to  corrupt  ilic  icent, 
you  nuiv  cxpedt  il>c  molt  curious  and  lalliug  Iport  ;  puis 
having  tlicn  a  f;iir  opportunity  to  Ihew  licr  wiles,  and 
every  old  or  flow  dog  to  come  in  lor  his  (lure,  to  dif- 
play  his  experience,  the  I'ubtlety  ot  his  jiidgment,  and 
the  tendernefs  of  lus  noftrils.  The  moft  terrible  day 
for  the  hare  is,  when  the  air  is  in  its  mean  gravity,  or 
equilibno,  tolerably  nioill,  but  inclining  to  grow  drier, 
and  fanned  with  gentle  breezes  ;  the  moderate  gravity 
buoys  up  the  fcent  as  high  as  the  dog  s  breall  ;  the  vc- 
liclesof  moiilurc  ferve  .is  fo  maiiv  canals,  or  vehicles,  to 
carry  the  effluvia  into  their  iioles ;  and  the  gentle  f.iu- 
nings  help,  in  fuch  wile  to  fpread  and  dilfipate  ihem, 
that  every  hound,  even  at  eii^ht  or  ten  paces  dif- 
tant,  efpccially  on  the  windy  fide,  may  have  his  por- 
tion. 

It  is  nccelTiiry  for  all  gentlemen  who  delight  in  hunt- 
ing, to  provide  tiemfclvcs  w:th  a  barometer,  or  wcather- 
glals.aN  lUs  ingenious  machine  is  of  great  ufetothcob- 
lei  va'ii  lumtfman  ;  for  when  he  riles  in  the  morning, 
and  finds  the  air  moilt  and  temperate,  the  quick-filver 
in  his  glas  modernteiy  high,  or  gently  convex,  lie  has  a 
fair  invita.ion  to  prepare  tor  his  exercife.  It  is  a  cuf- 
tom  with  jur  juvenile  portfrnen  to  fix  the  time  two  or 
tliiec  days  be.ore  hand  to  meet  a  friend,  or  to  hunt  in 
fuch  or  luch  a  qua.-ter.  But  appoirrted  matches  of  this 
kind  are  improvident.  He  that  will  enjoy  the  pleafures 
ol  the  chafe  mud  alk  leave  of  the  heavens.  Hnntinff  is 
a  trade  that  is  not  to  be  forced,  nor  can  the  belt  cry  that 
ever  Was  coupled,  rnake  any  thing  ot  it,  unlefs  the  air  be 
in  tune.  The  earth  alio  hath  no  imall  intluence  on  this 
delicious  paflime  ;  for  though  it  fometimes  happens  that 
the  fcent  is  floating,  fo  that  you  may  run  down  a  hare 
through  wa;er  and  mire,  efpccially  if  you  keep  pretty 
clofe  alter  her,  without  the  trouble  of  Hooping;  yet, 
at  fuch  a  leafon,  the  firll  lault  is  ttic  lots  of  your  game  ; 
the  per  pirations  of  her  body  bein:i  wafted  over  head 
by  the  gravity  of  the  air,  and  thole  of  her  leet  being 
lett  on  elements  thatabforb  and  confound  them.  This 
laft  caiie  very  often  happens  at  the  going  off'  of  a  fioft, 
the  mercury  is  then  commonly  falling,  and  by  confe- 
quence  the  fcent  finking  to  the  ground.  The  earth  is 
naiurally  on  fuch  oc'alion  fermenting,  diffolviiig,  ftink- 
ing,  exhaling,  and  very  porous,  lo  that  it  is  impolTible 
but  moft  of  the  paititles  muft  then  be  corrupted,  bu- 
ried, or  overcome  by  (Wronger  vapours.  It  is  common 
to  hear  the  vulgar  fay,  the  cairies  dirt  in  her  heels,  but 
that  is  not  all,  it  being  very  plain,  by  what  has  been 
obferved,  that  it  is  not  only  by  the  fcent  of  the  foot  tlie 
is  fo  eagerly  purfued.  T  he  mention  of  frolt  enforces  a 
particular  obfervation,  that  maybe  ufelul  or  diverting 
to  gentlemen  of  the  chafe  :  they  all  make  ita  great  part 
of  their  plea'ure  to  hunt  out  the  walk  of  a  h;ire  to  her 
feat,  and  doubtlefs  have  often  been  furprizingly  di lap- 
pointed  on  fuchoccafions  Many  times  they  have  been 
able  to  hunt  the  fame  walk  in  one  part  ot  the  fields  and 
noi  in  another,  and  have  hunted  the  fame  walk  at  ten 
or  eleven,  which  gave  the  leafl  fcent  at  feven  in  the 
morning  ;  and,  which  is  moil  provoking  and  perplexing 
of  all,  have  often  been  able  to  hunt  it  only  at  the  wrong 


end,  flr  backwards;  after  many  hours  wonder  and  ex- 
pctlation,  cherifhiiig  their  dogs,  and  curling  their  for- 
tune, and,  in  truth,  never  fo  far  from  their  gainc  as 
when  their  hunt  is  warmefi.  All  tiiefe  accidents  are 
only  the  etTei:t  of  the  hoar-lroft-,  or  very  grofs  dew  (for 
they  never  happen  <)therwifc)  and  from  thence  muft  the 
miracle  be  accounted  for.  Indeed  XtiNOPH/N  in  a 
Treaiifc  on  Hunting,  fays,  "  In  the  winter  there  is  no 
fcent  early  in  the  morning  when  there  is  either  an  hoar- 
froft  or  a  hard  frolt  ;  the  hoar  froft,  by  its  force,  con- 
trails  and  contains  all  the  warm  part:clcs  in  itfell,  and 
the  harder  troll  congeals  them.  In  thefe  cafes  the  di  gs, 
with  the  moft  tender  nolcs,  cannot  touch,  before  tnc 
fun  difpels  them,  and  the  day  is  a.iv.inccd,  then  tire 
dogs  can  fmcU,  and  the  trail  yields  a  fcent  as  it  ev^po- 
ra;es." 

A  th.iw  tends  to  corrupt  the  particles,  and  we  have 
reafon  to  maintain  that  the  frofl  fixes,  covers,  and  pre- 
fcrves  them.  Whether  this  is  done  by  intercepting 
their  afccnt,  and  precipitating  them  to  the  ground  by  the 
grofs  particles  of  frozen  dew,  or  whether  by  fheaihing 
them  and  protecfting  them  liom  the  penetrating  air,  is 
left  to  the  learned,  but  the  tatis  are  certain,  and  con- 
firmed by  experience.  Wc  have,  therefore,  only  to  lake 
notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  hoar-fn.tt  is  very  ofien  of 
fliort  continuance,  changeable,  and  uncertain,  both  as  to 
its  time  and  place  of  tailing,  and  hence  all  theie  difficul- 
ties are  eafily  refolved.  Let  the  huntfman,  as  loon  as  he 
is  out  ot  bed,  examine  but  the  glafs  windows,  which 
commonly  difcover  whcihcr  any  hoar  troff  has  fallen, 
what  time  it  came,  and  in  what  condition  of  continu- 
ance, or  going  off,  it  is  for  the  prefent.  If  it  appears  to 
have  fallen  at  two,  three,  or  lour  in  the  morning  (fup- 
pofe  in  the  month  ot  O^ober,  and  other  times  of  the  year 
muft  be  judged  ot  by  proportionj  to  be  going  off  about 
break  of  day,  it  may  then  be  expected  that  there  will  be 
a  great  difficulty,  or  impofhbility,  o!  trailing  to  her 
feat,  becaule  her  morning  retreat  being  on  the  top  of  the 
frozen  dew,  the  fcent  is  either  diliolved,  or  corrupted, 
or  dilTipated,  and  exb.aled.  It  is  true,  after  fuch  a 
night  the  dogs  will  find  work  in  every  field,  and  often 
hunt  in  full  cry,  but  it  will  be  generally  backward,  and 
always  in  vain;  her  midiiigJit  vaniblings,  which  were 
covered  by  the  frofl,  being  now  open,  trelh,  and  fra- 
grant. If  tlie  faid  frofl  begins  later  in  t  .c  morning, 
after  pufs  is  feated,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  till  that 
is  gone  off,  and  this  is  the  reafon  that  wc  often  fee  the 
whole  pr«ck  picking  out  a  walk  at  nine  or  ten  in  the 
fame  path  where  another  dog  could  not  toucluat  Icven. 
Again,  if  the  Irolt  began  early  enougii,  and  continues 
fteudily  till  you  are  gt'tten  into  the  fields,  you  may  then 
make  it  good  to  her  feat,  as  well  as  at  otlier  tunes  on 
naked  ground,  though  vou  mult  expett  to  run  a  good 
rilque  at  the  going  off  of  the  froft,  according  to  the  ob- 
fervatioris  already  laid  down. 

It  is  alfo  to  he  remembered,  that  there  is  no  fmall 
accii^ental  difflrcn'  e  in  tiie  very  particles  (.f  Icent,  that 
is,  that  they  are  itronger,  tweeter,  or  more  dilUnguilh- 
able  at  one  tunc  than  at  another,  and  that  this  differ- 
ence is  found  not  only  in  ilivers,  but  often  in  the  fame 
individual  creature,  according  to  the  changes  oi  the  air, 
or  the  foil,  as  well  as  of  her  own  motions  or  conditioas- 
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'That  llicrc  is  a  difRMCnt  fccnt  in  other  animals  of  thte 
fame  fpccics,  is  evident  iroin  the  diaugJAt -hounds, 
which  were  fonnerly  made  ufe  of  for  tracing  and  pur- 
fuiug  thieves  and  deer-ftealers,  or  ratlicr  from  any 
common  ciu'  or  fpanicl,  wliich  will  hunt  ont  tlicir  maf- 
ter's  horfe  dilHnHly  from  ail  others:  and  that  it  is  the 
iamc  with  the  hare  is  no  lels  vilible  from  the  old  bea- 
gles, which  will  not  readily  change  for  a  trelh  one,  un- 
lefs  (lie  flarts  in  view,  or  unlels  a  fault  happens  that 
puts  them  in  confufion,  aad  inclines  them  in  delpair  to 
take  lip  with  the  next  they  can  come  hy. 

That  the  fame  hare  will,  at  divers  times,  emit  finer 
or  grolfer  particles,  is  equally  maniteft  to  every  one 
who  (hall  oblcri'e  the  fie(iucnt  changes  in  one  Tingle 
chafe,  the  alterations  that  enfue  on  any  difterent  mo- 
tion, and  on  her  degrees  ol  hnking.  The  couifing  ol 
a  ciir-dog,  or  the  fright  from  an  obvious  paflenger,  is 
often  the  occafion  ot  an  unexptn^cd  tault  ;  and,  aher 
fuch  an  accident  the  dogS  muff  be  cherifhed,  and  be 
put  upon  it  again  and  again,  before  tlie)-  will  take  it 
and  acknowledge  it  lor  their  game.  The  reafon  is,  as 
I  conceive  the  change  of  the  motion,  caufes  a  change 
in  the  perfpiring  particles,  and  as  the  fpiriis  of  the  dogs 
are  all  engaged  and  attached  to  particles  ol  (uch  or 
fuch  a  figure,  it  is  v^ith  difficukv  tlie\'  come  to  be  fcnfi- 
ble  of,  or  attentive  to,  thofe  of  a  difrisrent  rcufh.  The 
alterations  in  a  yielding  hare  arc  lels  hcqueutly  the 
occafion  of  faults,  becaufe  they  are  more  gradual,  and 
like  the  fame  rope,  infenlibly  tapering  and  growing 
fjnallcr.  But  that  alterations  there  are,  every  dog-boy 
knows,  by  the  old  hounds,  which  dill  purfue  with 
greater  earneflnefs,  as  Ihe  is  nearer  her  end. 

Motion   is  faid  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  ihedding  or 
difcharglng  thefe  fcenting  particles,   becaufe  Ihc  is  very 
feldom  perceived  whilfl  quiet  in  her  form,   though  the 
dogs  are  never  fo  near,  though  they  leap  over  her,  or  as 
has  been  often  feen,   even  tread  upon   her.     Indeed  it 
fomctimcs   happens,    that   (he    is,    as   we   fay,    winded 
where  Ihe  fits.     But  this  may  be  the  clTeft  of  that  train 
of  fcent  (lie  left  behind  her  in  going  to  her  chair,   or 
more  probably  the  confequence  ot   her  own  curiofity, 
in  moving,   and  rifing  up,   to  peep  after  and  watch  the 
proceedings   ot    her  advcrfaries.      However,   we   muft 
grant,  that  thefe  particles  ot  fcent,   though  the  effeff  ot 
motion,  are  iiot  more  grofs  and  copious  in  proportion  to 
the  increafmg  fwiltneis  ot   the  animal,   any   more  than 
in  a  watering-pot,   which  the  twitter  it  palfcs,   tlie   le(s 
of  the  falling  water  it  beflows  upon  the  liibjacent  plants 
It  is  very    plain,    the  (lower  the   hare   moves,    the 
ftionger  and  groller,  ceteris  paribus,  are  thefe  particles 
ihe   leaves  behii.d   her,  which  I    take  to   be  one  real'on 
(bcfidcs  the  clo;ithing  and   lliielding  of  them   from  the 
penetrating  air  bv  ihe  delccndin^  trod  or  dewj  that  the 
niorinng  ualk  will  give  I'ceiit  fb  much  longer  than  the 
Hight    in    hunting,    w.iich    is    another   obleivation    ot 
Xknophon,   who  expredes   hiinlelf   in  the   following 
■words   in  hts  Tre/iiiff  an  Hi  wing.     "  The  fcent  of   tlie 
trail  of  the  hire,  g(/ing  to  licr  feat,   lalts  longer  than 
that  of  lier  courfe  when  |)urlued:   when  fhe  goes  to  her 
(tat    fhe   goes   fl  iwly,    olien    (landjng    fiill  ;    but   her 
<;ourfe,  when  piirl'ucd,  is  purfornied  running;   therefore 
the  ground   is  f.iti.rated  with  one,  and   not  filled  with 


the  olhcir."  However,  it  is  as  remarkable,  that  thefe 
odorous  panicles  gradually  decay  and  end  with  her 
lite,  becaufe  it  requires  the  mofl  curious  nofes  to  lead 
the  cry,  when  Hie  is  near  her  lad;  bccaule  (lie  is  en- 
tirely loft  at  the  lal\  fquat,  and  becaufe  if  you  knock 
her  on  the  head  before  tlieni,  there  is  liardly  one  in  the 
pack  that  will  flop  or  take  any  notice  of  her. 

Thegreateft  art  and  curiofity  is  difcovcred  in  hunt- 
ing the  toil,  efpecially  it  (lie  immediately  deal  back 
behind  the  dogs  the  fame  path  (became;  for  it  muff 
require  the  ufinolt  (kill  to  diftinguifh  well  the  new 
fcent  from  the  old,  when  both  are  mixed,  obfcured, 
and  confounded,  with  the  (Irong  perfpirations  of  fo 
many  dogs  and  horfes.  Yet  this  is  often  feen  per- 
formed by  ready  and  expert  hunters.  However,  if  the 
dogs  be  not  mailers  ot  their  bulinefs,  or  il  the  air  be 
not  In  due  balance,  the  difficulty  will  be  the  greater. 

Thefe  remarks  are  generally  made  on  the  hare, 
which  IS  of  all  others  mofl  worthy  of  fpecuiation  and 
incjuiiy.  By  analogy  the  hunting  the  deer  or  fox  will 
be  eafilv  underdood,  for  though  the  fcent  of  thefe  is 
generally  higher,  more  obvious  to  the  notes  of  the 
dogs,  and  in  greater  plent\-  whilfl  the  particles  laft,  yet. 
for  that  very  reafon  (floating  in  the  air)  they  are  fooner 
difTipated,  and  reqiure  a  more  vigorous,  though  lefs 
fubtle  hunifman,  as  well  as  fwifter  beagles. 

With  relpeft  to  tlie  hare,  each  part  and   member  is 

formed   tor  celerity.     T  he  head  is  round  and  fliort,  of 

a  convenient  length;    the  ears  long  and  lofty,  to  hear 

the  enemy  at  a  diftance,  and  fave  itielt  in  time;    the 

lips  continually  move,   lleeping  and  waking ;    and  the 

eye  is  too  big  and   round   for  the  lid  to  cover  it,   even 

when  aflcep ;    fo  that  the  creature  lleeps  as  it  were  on 

the  watch-     The  bread  is  capacious,  and  fitted  to  take 

more  breath  than  that  of  any  other  bead.     Thc\-  feed 

abroad,  to  conceal  their  forms;  and  never  drink,  but 

content  themfelves  with  the  dew.     Ihe  hare's  ears  lead 

the  way  in  her  chafe;    tor  with  one  ot  them  (lie  heaik- 

enetli  to  the  cry  of  the  dogs,   the  other  being  llietched 

out  like  a  fail  to  promote  her  courfe.     1  he   hares  of 

the  mountains  often  exercife  themfelves  in  valleys  and 

plains,  and,   through   pra<£lice,   grow  acquainted    with 

he   neareft   way  to  their  forms:   thofe  which    frequent 

buflies  and   brakes,  are  not  able  to  endure   l.ibour;  nor 

are  very   fwiit,    being   tender-tooted,   and  growing  fat 

through  difcontinuance  of  exercife.      When  the  hare 

has   left  the  ilogs  far  behind,   fhe  goes  lo  fome  hill  or 

riling  ground,   wheie,   reaiingon  her  liinder  legs,   (lie 

obferves  at  wliat  diftance  her  purfuers  are.     ffer  foot- 

lleps  are  more  feen  in  vvinier  than  fummcr;  becaufe,  as 

the  nights   are    longer,    they    travel    farther.       Their 

prints  are  very  uncertain  at  the  full   moon,  at  which 

time  they  leap  and  play  togcllier.     'I  he  young,  it  is  to 

be  obferved,   tread  heavier  iluni   the  cdd,   becaufe  their 

limbs  are  weaker.     A    buck,   or  m.ile   hare,    is  known 

by  his  beating  the  hard   highways,   ftediiig  farther  out 

in  the   plams,   and   making   liis  doublings   ot    a  greater 

compafs  than  the  female,   who  keeps  clof'e  by  ibmc  cc- 

vcit  fide;  turning,  winding,  and  eroding  in  the  bufties, 

like  a  rabbit,  and  rarily  running  out  at  an  end;  wl  ccis 

the  buck,   having  once  made  a  turn  or  two  about  hs 

form,   then  farcwcl   tuins;   for  he  will  frequcntlv  lead 
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tlic  liound^  five  or  fix  miles  without  once  iiiiLung  his 
head.  Add,  that  the  imck  is  known,  ;it  iiis  niiiig 
out  ol  form,  by  his  hinder  parts,  which  are  move 
vhitc,  and  his  Ihouldci,  whiili  is  ledder  than  tlie 
doe's. 

As,  of  all  chafes,  the  hare  nmkcs  the  grcateft  naftimc, 
fo  it  gives  no  (mail  plcifurc  to  fee  the  cralt  ot  this  little 
aiiin\al  for  her  felt-prefei  vation.  The  haie  is  naturally 
timid  ;  but  emanates  a  very  ftrong  fccnt.  He  deeps  in 
his  form  oi  feat,  during  the  day;  and 'feeds,  copu- 
lates, &c.  in  the  night.  In  a  moon-light  evening,  a 
number  of  them  a\c  fomctimcs  fecn  fporting  together, 
leaping  and  purfinng  each  other  :  hut  the  leall  motion, 
the  falling  oi  a  leaf,  alarms  them  ;  and  then  they  all 
run  off  feparatcly,  each  taking  a  ditfeient  route.  liicy 
are  cxtiemeh'  Iwitt  in  their  motion,  which  is  a  kind  of 
gallop,  or  a  fuceellion  of  quick  leaps.  When  purfued, 
they  alwavs  take  to  the  higher  grounds  :  as  the  fore- 
feet are  much  fhorter  than  the  hind  ones,  they  run  with 
more  eafe  up'  hill  than  down  hill.  The  hare  is  en- 
dowed \vith  all  thole  inftincls  which  are  necelTary  for  its 
own  prelervaiion.  In  winter  lie  chafes  a  form  expoled 
to  the  foiith,  and  in  lun.mer  to  the  north  ;  and  conceals 
himlelf  among  vegetables  of  the  fame  colour  with  him- 
ielf,  and  has  a  thouland  contrivances  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  purfuers,  and  to  cut  otf^  his  fcent  from  the 
hounds.  If  it  be  rainy,  the  hare  ufually  takes  to  the 
highways  ;  and  if  Ihe  come  to  the  fide  ot  a  young  grove, 
or  fpring,  flie  feldom  cnieis,  but  fquats  down  till  the 
liounds  have  over- (hot  her  ;  and  then fhs  will  return  the 
very  way  (he  came,  for  fear  ot  the  wet  and  dew  that 
liang  on  the  boughs.  In  this  cafe  the  huntfman  ought 
to  flay  a  hundred  paces  before  he  comes  to  the  wood- 
fide,  by  which  means  he  will  perceive  whether  fhe  re- 
turn as  atorefaid  ;  which  if  flic  do,  he  muff  halloo  in 
his  hounds,  and  call  them  back  ;  and  that  pre- 
fently,  that  the  hounds  may  not  think  it  the  counter  fhe 
came  firlt. 

The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  obferved,  is  the  place 
where  the  have  fits,  and  upon  what  wind  flie  makes  her 
form,  either  upon  llie  north  or  fouth  wind  :  file  will 
not  willingly  run  into  the  wind,  b^tt  run  upon  afide,  or 
down  the  wind  ;  but  if  Die  form  in  the  water,  it  is  a 
fign  fhe  is  foul  and  meafied :  if  you  hunt  fuch  a  one, 
liave  a  fpecial  regard  all  the  day  to  the  brook  fides  ;  for 
there,  and  near  plafhes,  five  will  make  all  her  croflings, 
doublings,  tkc.  Some  hares  have  been  fo  crafty,  that 
as  foon  as  they  have  heard  the  found  of  a  horn,  they 
would  infiaiuly  ftart  out  of  their  lorm,  though  it  was  at 
the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  go  and  Iwim  in 
fome  pool,  and  rcll  upon  fome  rufh-bed  in  the  midll  of 
it;  and  would  not  llir  irom  thence  till  they  have  heard 
'.he  found  of  the  hoin  again,  and  then  have  ftartcd  out 
again,  fwimmiiig  to  land,  and  have  Hood  up  bct(jve  the 
liounds  fouv  hours  bcfove  they  could  kill  tiiem,  fwim- 
miiig and  ufing  all  lubtleties  and  ciofling  in  tlic  water. 
Nay,  fuch  is  the  natural  craft  and  lubtlcty  of  a  hare, 
that,  fometimes  after  fhe  has  been  hunted  three  hours, 
fhe  will  dvive  up  a  trelh  hare,  and  Iquat  in  the  fame 
form  herfcll.  Others,  having  been  hunted  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  will  creep  under  the  door  of  a  Iheep-cot, 
and  hide  thcmfelves  among  the  flicep  ;    or,  wlieii  they 


Uave  been  haul  hunted,  will  run  in  among  n  fiocl:  of 
Ihcep,  and  will  by  no  means  be  gotten  out  troiii  among 
tliein  till  tlic  hounds  are  coujiled  up,  aiul  the  (hcep  driven 
into  their  pens.  Some  of  them  will  take  to  the  ground 
like  a  rabbet,  and  run  up  a  wall,  and  hide  in  the  grafs 
on  the  lop  of  it.  Some  hares  will  go  up  one  fide  of  the 
hedge  and  come  down  the  other,  the  thicknefs  of  the 
hedge  being  the  only  di fiance  between  the  conrfes.  A 
hare  that  has  been  forely  hunted,  has  got  upon  a  quick- 
fet-hedgc,  and  ran  a  good  way  upon  the  top  thereof,  and 
then  leaped  off  to  the  ground.  And  they  will  frequently 
betake  tlicmlclvesto  furze-hunics,  and  w  ill  leap  from  one 
to  the  other,  to  cut  off  the  fcent,  whereby  the  hounds  arc 
fre(]uciitly  in  default. 

Having  found  where  a  hire  hath  relieved  in  fome 
palluieor  corn-field,  you  mu'l  then  confidcr  the  feafon 
ot  the  year,  and  what  weaiher  it  is:  toi,  if  it  be  in 
([)ring-iime  or  fummer,  a  hare  will  not  fit  in  bufhes, 
becaufe  they  are  frequently  infefted  with  pifmires, 
Inakes,  and  adders  ;  but  will  fie  in  corn-fields,  and  open 
places.  In  the  winter  time,  they  fit  near  towns  and 
villages,  in  tufts  of  thorns  and  brambles,  cfpecially 
when  the  wind  is  northerly  or  foiuheriy.  According  to 
the  feafon  an  I  nature  of  the  place  where  the  hare  is  ac- 
cnfionied  to  fit,  there  beat  with  vour  hounds,  and  ftart 
her;  which  is  much  better  fport  than  trailing  of  her 
from  her  relief  to  her  form.  After  the  hare  has  becH 
fiarted,  and  is  on  foot,  then  ftep  in  where  you  faw  hei 
pafs,  and  halloo  in  your  hounds,  until  they  have  all  un- 
dertaken it,  and  go  on  with  it  in  lull  cry  :  then  rcchcat 
to  them  with  your  horn,  following  fair  and  fofily  at  firfi, 
making  not  too  much  iioife  cither  with  horn  or. voice  ; 
tor  at  the  firfi,  hounds  are  apt  to  ovcr-fhoot  the  chafe 
through  too  much  heat.  But  when  tliey  have  run  the 
fpace  of  an  hour,  and  you  fee  the  hounds  are  well  in 
with  it,  and  fiick  well  upon  it,  then  you  iiiay  come  in 
nearer  with  the  hounds,  becaufe  b\'  that  time  their  hcai 
will  be  cooled,  and  they  will  hunt  more  foberly.  But, 
above  all  things,  mark  the  firfi  doubling,  which  mult 
be  your  direftion  for  the  whole  day  ;  for  all  the  doub- 
lings that  file  fhall  make  afterwards  will  be  like  the  for- 
mer ;  and,  according  to  the  policies  that  you  fliall  fee 
her  ufe,  and  the  place  where  you  hunt,  you  muft  make 
your  compaiTes  gieat  or  little,  long  ,or  fiiort,  to  help  the 
defaults  ;  always  fecking  the  moilteft  and  niofl  commo- 
dious places  for  the  hounds  to  fcent  in. 

It  is  remaik;;ble  that  the  hare,  although  everfo  fre- 
quently purfued  by  the  dogs,  feldom  leaves  the  place 
where  fhe  was  brought  forth,  or  even  the  form  in  which 
fhe  ufually  fits.  It  is  common  to  find  them  in  the  fame 
place  next  day,  alter  being  long  and  keenly  chafed  the 
day  before.  The  females  are  more  grofs  than  the  males, 
and  have  lefs  fircngth  and  agility  ;  they  are  likewifc 
more  timid,  and  never  allow  the  dogs  to  approach  fo 
near  their  form  before  rifing  as  the  males.  They  like- 
wife  practice  more  arts,  and  double  more  frequently 
than  the  males, 

The  hare  is  diffiifcd  almoft  over  every  climate  ;  and, 
notwithftanding  they  are  every  where  hunted,  their  fpe- 
cies  never  diminini.  They  are  in  a  condition  of  pro- 
pagating the  fiifl  year  of  their  lives;  the  females  go 
with  young  abcut  thirty  days,  and  produce  four  or  five 
LI  at 
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at  a  time  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  hnye  brought  forth,  they  ,  certainty. — You  will  find  it  not  Icfs  neccfTary  for  your 
again  admit  the  embraces  of  the  male  ;  fo  that  they  j  huntfman  to  be  aflive  in  prefTmg  his  hounds  lorward 
may  be  faid  to  be  always  pregnant.  'I  he  eyes  of  the  ;  when  the  fcent  is  good,  than  to  be  prudent  in  not  hur- 
youo^;  are  open  at  birth  ;  the  mother  fuckles  them  about  I  rying  them  beyond  it  when  it  is  bad.  It  is  his  bufinefs 
twenty  days,  after  which  they  feparate  from  her,  and  <  to  be  ready  at  all  times  lo  lend  ihem  that  afTili-nce  which 
procure  their  cwn  food.  The  young  never  go  far  from  '  they  fo  frequently  need,  and  which  v\  hen  thev  are  firft 
the  place  where  they  were  brought  forth  ;  but  flill  they  at  a  tauit  is  then  nioff  critical.  A  fox-hound  at  that 
live  folitarv,  ami  make  their  forms  about  thirty  paces  dil-  1  lime  will  exert  hiinfelf  moll  ;  he  afterwards  cools  and 
tant  from  e  .;h  other  :  thus,  if  a  young  hare  be  found  any  becomes  more  indifferent  about  his  game.  Thofe 
where,  yon  may  be  alrnoK  certain  of  finding  feveral  others  '  huntlmen  who  do  not  get  forward  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage ot  this  eagcrncfs  and  impetuolity,  and  dirett  it 
properly,  leldom  know  enough  of  hunting  to  be  of  much 
ufe  to  them  afterwards.     Though  a  huntfman  cannot  be 


within  a  very  fmall  diitauce. 

Hun/in^  the  Fox. 


Fox-hunting  is  now  confidered  as  the  only  chafe  in 
Eiig!and,   worthy  the  tafte  or  attention  of  a  high-bred 


too  fond  ot  hunting,  a  whipper-in  eafily  may.  His  bu- 
finefs will  feldom  allow  him  to  be  forward  enough  with 
il'ie  hounds  to  lee  much  ol  thefport.      His  only  thought 


fportfman.      It   certain.'}'  is  the   moll  manly  and  moll  I  theietore  fliouldbe  to  keep  the  hounds  together,  and  to 
princely  diverfion,  and  bv  far  t!;e  beft  e.xercifc.       It  is    contribute,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  the  killing  of  thefo.x  ; 


termed  either  above,  or  below  ground. 

I.  Above- grow. d.  To  hunt  a  fox  wi'h  hounds,  you 
muil  draw  about  groves,  thickets,  and  bullies,  near  vil- 
lages. When  you  find  one,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  (lop 
up  his  earth  the  night  before  voti  defign  to  hunt,  and 
that  aboat  midn;ght ;  at  wliich  time  he  is  gone  out  lo 
prey  :  this  may  be  done  by  laying  two  white  ilicks  acrofs 


keeping  the  hounds  together  is  the  fnrell  means  to  make 
them  Heady.  When  lett  to  themfelves  they  feldom  re- 
fute any  blood  they  can  get ;  they  become  conceited  ; 
learn  to  tire  upon  the  fcent ;  and,  befides  this,  they  tre- 
quently  get  a  trick  of  hunting  bv  themfelves,  and  are  fel- 
dom good  for  much  afterwards. 

"  Kvery  country  is  foon  known  ;  and  nine  foxes  out 


in  his  way,  which  he  iir.agmes  to  be  fome  gin  or  trap  [  of  ten,  with  the  wind  in  the  fame  quarter,  will  follow 
laid  for  him  ;  or  elfe  they  may  be  flopped  up  with  fome  :  the  laine  track.  It  is  eafy,  theretore,  for  the  whipper- 
bljck-thorns  and  earth  mixed  together.  I  in  to  cut  ihort,   and  catch  the  hounds.       With  a  high 

Mr.   Bf.ckF'ird,   in  his  late  ingenious  treatife,  is  of  i  fcent   you    cannot    pulh    your    hounds   on    too    much, 
opinion,  that,  for  fox-hunting,   the  pack  fliould  confill    Screams  keep   the  fox   forward,   at  the  lame  time  that 


of  twenty  five  couple.  The  hour  mofl  favourable  for 
the  diveifion  is  an  early  one;  and  he  thinks  that  the 
hounds  fhould  be  at  the  cover  at  fun-nfing.  The  huntf- 
man fhould  then  throw  in  his  hounJs  as  quietly  as  he 
can,  and  let  the  two  whi])pers-iii  keep  wide  of  him  on 
either  hand  ;  fo  that  a  lingie  hound  may  not  efcape  them  ; 
let  them  be  attentn  e  to  his  halloo,  and  let  the  fportfmen 
be  ready  to  encourage,  or  rate,  as  that  directs.  The 
fox  ought  on  no  account  to  be  hallooed  ton  foon,  as  in 
that  cale  he  would  moll  certainly  turn  back  again,  and 
fpoil  all  the  fport. — Two  things  our  author  particularly 
recommends,  viz.  the  making  all  tiie  hounds  Heady,  and 
making  them  all  draw.  "  Many  huntfmen  ffays  he) 
are  fi.nd  of  having  them  at  their  horle's  heels  ;  but'ihey 
never  can  get  (o  well  or  fo  ioon  together  as  when  they 
ipread  the  cover  ;  befides,  1  have  olten  kncwn,  when 
there  have  been  only  a  few  finders,  that  they  have  found 
their  fox  gone  diwn  the  wind,  and  been  heard  of  no 
more  that  ilay.  Much  depends  upon  the  firll  finding 
of  your  fox  ;  for  1  look  upon  a  fox  well  found  to  be 
half  killed.  I  think  people  are  generally  in  too  great  a 
hurry  on  this  occafion.  There  are  but  few  initances 
where  fportfmen  are  not  too  ncify,  and  too  lond  oi  en 


the)-  keep  the  hounds  together,  or  let  in  the  tail  hounds  : 
they  alfo  enliven  the  fport  ;  and,  if  difcreetly  iifed,  are 
always  of  fervice  ;  but  in  cover  they  ftiould  be  given 
WMth  the  greatelt  caution.  Halloos  feldom  do  any  hurt 
when  you  are  running  up  the  wind,  tor  then  none  but 
the  tail-hounds  can  hear  you  :  when  yon  are  running 
down  the  wmd,  you  ihould  hallro  no  more  than  may  be 
necedary  to  bring  the  tail-hounds  forward  ,  for  a  hound 
that  knows  his  bufinefs  feldom  viants  encouragement 
wlien  he  is  upon  a  Icent. — Moll  lox-hunters  wilh  to  fee 
their  hounds  run  in  a  good  ilyle.  1  confefs  I  myfelf 
am  one  of  thofe  ;  I  Irate  to  lee  a  firing  of  them  ;  nor 
can  1  bear  to  fee  them  creep  where  they  can  leap.  A 
pack  of  harriers,  it  they  have  timq,  may  kill  a  fox,  but 
I  deiy  them  to  kill  lum  in  the  li)le  in  which  he  ought  to 
be  killed;  they  mult  hunt  him  down.  11  you  intend 
to  tire  liim  out,  you  mull  expert  alio  to  he  tired  your- 
Iclf ;  I  never  wilh  a  chafe  to  be  lels  than  one  hour, 
or  to  exceed  two  :  it  is  fufiicicntly  long  if  properly 
hdlowed  :  it  will  feldom  be  longer  iiniels  there  be  a 
fault  fome  where  ;  either  in  the  day,  (he  huntfman,  or  the 
hounds. 

Changing  from  the  hunted  fox  to  a  fitfh  one  is  as 


couraging  their  hounds,  which  feldom  do  iheir  bufinefs  I  bad  an  accident  as  can  happen  to  a  pack  ot  fox- hounds, 


fo  well  as  w'  en  little  is  faid  to  them.  The  huntfman 
oiight  certainly  to  begin  w  ith  his  toremoft  hounds  ;  and 
J  Ihould  wilh  him  to  keep  as  dole  to  them  as  he  conve- 
nicnth'  can  ;  nor  c.\x\  any  harm  arile  Irom  it,  unlets  he 
fhiiuld  not  have  common  Icnfe.  No  hountis  can  then 
flip  down  the  wiiui  and  get  out  of  his  healing  ;  he  will 
alio  fee  how  far  they  cany  the  fcent,  a  nceellary  requi- 
fite  i  for  without  it  he  never  can  make  a  cafl  with  any 


and  re(juircs  all  the  ingeiuiitv  and  oblervation  that  a 
man  is  capable  of  to  guard  againll  it.  Could  a  fox- 
hound dill  nguilh  a  hunted  fox  as  the  deer  hound  docs 
the  deer  that  is  blown,  tox  hunting  would  then  be  ])er- 
teet.  A  huntfman  ihould  always  lillen  lo  his  hounds 
while  they  arc  running  in  cover  \  he  Ihould  be  particu- 
larly attentive  to  the  headmoll  hounds,  and  he  Ihould  be 
conltanily  on  his  guard  againll  a  Ikirter  :   lot  if  thcic  In; 

two 
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two  ("cents,  he  muft  be  wrong.  Generally  fp''akinj;,  the 
beft  (cent  is  leal  likely  to  be  that  ol  ihe  hunted  fox  : 
and  as  a  fox  lelJoni  fufFcrs  hounds  to  run  up  to  him  as 
long  as  he  in  able  to  picvi'nt  it ;  io,  nine  times  out  ol 
ten,  when  foxes  are  hallooed  early  in  the  day,  ihcy  are 
all  frclh  foxes.  The  hounds  moll  likely  to  be  right 
are  the  luid-running  line-hunting  ones  ;  or  fuch  as  the 
hiintrman  knows,  had  the  lead  before  there  arofe  any 
doubt  of  changing.  With  regard  to  the  fox,  il  he  break 
<'ver  an  open  eoiintrv,  it  is  no  figii  tlut  he  is  hard  run  ; 
for  they  fehlom,  at  any  time,  will  do  thjt  unlefs  they 
<Trc  a  great  way  before  the  hounds.  Alfo,  if  he  run  up 
the  wind  ; — they  felJom  or  never  do  that  when  iliey 
have  been  long  hunted  and  grow  weak  ;  and  when 
they  run  their  loll,  that  alio  may  diretl  him.  All 
this  requires  a  good  car  and  nice  ohiervation  ;  and 
indeed  in  that  confiils  the  chief  excellence  ol  a  huntf- 
man. 

"  When  the  hounds  divide  and  arc  in  two  parts,  the 
whipper-in,  in  topping,  mud  attend  to  ilie  huntfman, 
and  wait  for  his  halloo,  bct'ore  he  attempts  to  ftop  ei- 
ther: lor  w.mt  of  proper  management  in  this  refpeiii  I 
liavc  known  the  hounds  (lopped  at  both  places,  and 
both  foxes  lo(f.  If  they  have  many  fccnts,  and  it  is 
quite  uncertain  which  is  the  hunted  fox,  let  him  (lop 
thofc  that  are  farthcft  down  the  wind  ;  as  they  can  hear 
the  others,  and  will  reach  them  foonclt  :  in  fuch  a  cafe 
there  will  be  little  ufe  in  Hopping  thofe  that  are  up  the 
•wind.  When  hounds  are  at  a  check,  let  every  one  be 
filent  and  fland  flill.  Whippers-in  are  frequently  at 
this  time  coming  on  with  the  tail-hounds.  They 
ftiould  never  halloo  to  thcin  when  the  hounds  are  at 
faiilt  ;  the  leafl  thing  does  them  harm  at  fuch  a  time, 
but  a  halloo  more  than  any  other.  The  huntfman,  at  a 
check,  had  better  let  his  hounds  alone  ;  or  content  him- 
felf  with  holding  them  forward,  without  taking  them  off 
their  nofcs. — Should  tl!c\  be  at  fault,  after  having  made 
tlieir  own  caft  (which  the  huntfman  fhould  always  firft 
encourage  them  to  do)  it  is  then  his  bufinefs  to  afTift 
them  further  ;  but,  except  in  fome  particular  inflances, 
I  never  approve  of  their  being  call  as  long  as  they  arc 
inclined  to  htmt.  The  firft  call  i.  bid  my  huntfman 
make,  is  generally  a  regular  one,  not  choofing  to  rely 
entirely  on  his  judgment  :  it  that  fhould  not  fuccced, 
he  is  then  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  opinion,  and  pro- 
ceed as  obfervation  or  genius  may  diredl.  When  fuch 
a  caft  is  made,  I  like  to  fee  fome  mark  of  good  fenfe 
and  meaning  in  it  ;  whether  down  the  wind,  or  towards 
feme  likely  cover  or  ftrong  earth.  However,  as  it  is  at 
bcft  uncertain,  I  alwa)s  wilhto  fee  a  regular  caft  before 
1  fee  a  knowing  one  ;  which,  as  a  laft  refounc,  (liould 
not  be  called  foith  till  it  be  wanted  :  the  letting  hounds 
alone  is  but  a  negative  goodnefs  in  a  huntlman  ;  where- 
as it  is  true  this  laft  llicws  real  genius  ;  and,  to  be  per- 
ici\,  it  tnuft  he  born  with  him.  1  here  is  a  hiult,  liow- 
evcr,  which  a  knowing  huntlmnn  is  too  a])i  to  commit : 
he  will  find  a  fri  ih  fox,  and  then  claim  the  merit 
of  haviug  recoveicd  the  hunted  one.  It  is  always 
dangerous  to  throw  hounds  into  a  cover  to  retrieve  a  loft 
fcent ;  and  unlefs  they  hit  him  in  it,  is  not  to  be  depended 
on. 

"  Gentlemen,  when  hounds  are  at  fault,  ^re  too  apt 


themfclvcs  to  prolong  it.  They  fliould  always  flop 
their  horles  fome  diftnnco  behind  t'.ic  houmls  ;  and,  if 
it  be  poflible  to  remain  filent,  this  is  the  time  to  be  fo. 
1  hey  ihould  be  careful  not  to  rido  before  the  houn  i  , 
or  over  the  (cent  ;  nor  fht>;ild  they  ever  meet  a  hound 
in  the  face  unlefs  \^\l\\  a  difign  to  Hop  him.  Should 
you  at  any  time  be  before  the  hounds,  turn  your  horfc's 
head  the  way  they  are  going,  get  out  of  their  track,  and 
let  them  pal's  by  you.  In  iliy  wcaihcr,  and  paiiiculaily 
in  heathy  countries,  foxes  will  run  the  roads.  If  gen- 
tlemen at  fuch  tiincs  will  ride  clofe  upon  the  hounds, 
they  may  drive  them  miles  withotil  any  fcent. — High- 
mettled  fox-l.ounds  are  fcldoin  inclined  to  Itop  whilH 
horfes  are  dole  at  their  heels.  No  one  fliould 
ever  ride  in  a  dircftion  which  if  ])crfifted  in  would  carry 
him  amongft  the  hounds,  unlefs  he  be  at  a  gieatdiftancc 
behnid  them. 

"  The  firft  moment  that  hounds  are  at  fault  is  a  cri- 
tical one  for  the  fport  people,  who  fhonld  then  be 
very  attentive.  Thofe  who  look  forward  may  perhaps 
fee  the  fox  i  or  the  running  ot  flicep,  or  the  purfuit  of 
crows,  may  give  them  fome  tidings  of  him.  Thofe 
who  liften.  may  lonieiimes  take  a  hint  wliicli  way  he  is 
gone,  from  the  chattering  of  a  magpie  ;  or  perhaps  be 
j  at  a  certainty  from  a  tiiftant  halloo  :  nodiing  that  can 
j  give  any  intelligence  at  fuch  a  time  ought  to  be  neg- 
leffed.  Gentlemen  are  too  apt  to  ride  all  together: 
were  they  to  fpread  more,  they  might  fome.times  be  of 
fervice  ;  particularly  thofe  who,  Irom  a  knowledge  of 
the  fport,  keep  down  the  wind:  it  would  then  be  dil- 
ficult  for  either  hounds  or  fox  to  efcape  their  obferva- 
tion.— You  fhould,  however,  be  cautious  how  )  ou  go 
to  a  halloo.  The  halloo  itielf  muft  in  a  great  meafure 
diredl  you  ;  and  though  it  afford  no  certain  rule,  yet 
you  may  frequently  guefs  whether  it  can  be  depended 
upon  or  not.  At  the  (owing  time,  when  boys  aie  keep- 
ing off  the  birds,  you  will  fometimes  be  deceived  by 
their  halloo  ;  fo  that  it  is  beft,  whf  ii  you  are  in  doubt, 
to  fend  a  whipper-in  to  know  the  certainty  of  the 
matter." 

Hounds  ought  not  to  be  caft  as  long  as  they  are  able 
to  hunt.  It  is  a  common,  though  not  a  very  jult  idea, 
that  a  hunted  fox  never  flops  ;  but  our  author  informs 
us,  that  he  has  known  them  to  flop  even  in  wheel-ruts 
in  the  middle  of  a  down,  and  get  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  hounds.  The  greateft  danger  of  lofing  the  fox  is  at 
the  firft  finding  hiin,  and  when  he  is  finking;  at  both 
which  times  he  frequently  runs  fhort,  and  the  cager- 
nefs  ot  the  hounds  will  frequently  carry  them  beyond 
the  fcent.  When  a  fox  is  firft  found,  every  one  ought 
to  keep  behind  the  hounds  till  the)-  are  well  fettled  to 
the  fcent  ;  and,  when  the  hounds  are  catching  him, 
our  author  wifh.es  thoiii  to  be  as  filent  as  poftible  ;  and 
likewife  to  eat  him  eagerly  alter  he  is  caught.  In  fome 
places  the)-  have  a  method  of  /neing  him  ;  tliat  is, 
throwing  him  acrofs  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  fufflriiig 
the  hounds  to  bay  at  him  for  fome  minutes  before  he  is 
thrown  among  them  ;  the  intention  of  whxh  is  to  make 
them  more  eager,  and  to  let  in  the  tail-hounds ;  during 
this  interval  alfo  they  recover  their  wind,  and  are  apt 
to  eat  him  more  readily.  Our  author,  however,  ad- 
yilcs  not  to  keep  him  too  long,  as  he  fuppofcs  that  the 
L  I  2  hounds 
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hounds  have  not' any  appetite  to  eat  liim,  longer  than 
while  they  are  angry  with  him. 

2.  Undn-ground.  In  cafe  a  fox  does  fo  far  efcape  as 
to  earth,  countrymcii  muft  be  got  together  with  (ho- 
vels, fpades,  mattocks,  pick  ixes,  &c.  to  dig  him  out, 
ii  they  think  the  rarth  not  too  great.  They  make  their 
earths  as  near  as  tiiey  can  in  ground  that  is  hard  to  dig, 
as  in  clay,  ftony  ground,  or  among  the  roots  of  trees  ; 
and  their  earths  liave  commonly  but  one  hole,  and  that 
is  rtraight  a  long  way  in  before  you  come  at  their 
couch.  Sometimes  craltily  they  take  polTefhon  of  a 
badger's  old  burrow,  which  hath  a  variety  of  chambers, 
holes,  and  angles. 

Now  to  facilitate  this  way  of  hunting  the  fox,  the 
huntfman  mull  be  provided  with  one  or  two  terriers  to 
put  into  the  earth  after  him,  that  is,  to  fix  him  into  an 
angle  ;  for  the  earth  oiten  confifls  of  many  angles  ; 
the  ufe  ol  the  te;rier  is  to  know  where  he  lies  ;  'or  as 
foOn  as  he  finds  iiim,  he  continues  baying  or  bavking, 
fo  that  which  way  the  noife  is  heard,  that  way  dig  to 
him.  Your  terriers  mufl  be  garniihed  with  bells  hung 
in  collars,  to  make  the  fox  bolt  the  fooner  ;  befides, 
the  collars  wi''  he  fome  fmall  defence  to  the  terriers. 

The  infrumen  s  ufed  to  dig  with  are  thele  :  a  Iharp- 
pointed  1;  ade,  w  lich  ferves  to  begin  the  trench  where 
the  grouiid  is  aardel,  and  where  broader  tools  will  not 
fo  well  enter  ;  the  round  hollowed  fpade,  which  is 
ufeful  to  dig  among  roots,  having  very  (harp  edges  ; 
the  broad  flat  (pade  to  dig  with,  when  the  trench  has 
been  preity  well  opened,  and  the  ground  foftcr ;  mat- 
tocks and  pickaxes  to  dig  in  hard  ground,  where  a 
fpade  will  do  bat  little  fervice;  the  coal-rake  to  cleanfe 
the  hole,  and  to  keep  it  from  flopping  up  ;  clamps, 
wherewith  you  may  take  either  tox  or  badger  out  alive, 
to  make  fport  witli  afterwards.  And  it  would  be  very 
convenient  to  have  a  pail  of  water  to  refreih  your  ter- 
riers with,  after  they  are  come  out  of  the  earth  to  take 
breath. 

For  hunting  the  Buck,  or  Deer, /^  Stag-hunt- 
ing ;  and  for  hunting  the  Boar,  Badger,  Otter,  &c. 
fee  under  tkeir  reJpeBlve  hcadi. 

On  tie  Ch-ji:e  of  a  Hunter. 

A  true  higli  bre  1  horfe,  of  the  racing  kind,  when 
very  llrong,  and  full  ot  bone,  is  by  far  the  belf  calcu- 
lated for  making  a  capital  hunter.  Next  to  thefe, 
what  are  called  half  bred  horfes  are  generally  to  be 
preferred,  as  they  unite  fleetnefs  and  Ifrength,  are 
moftly  (launch,  and  of  good  bottom.  The  Ihape  ot 
the  hovfe  defigned  for  this  ferv:ce,  fhould  be  llrong 
and  well  knit  together.  Irregular  or  unequal  (hnpes  in 
thefe  horfes  are  always  a  token  of  wcaknels.  The 
inequalities  in  fhape  which  (hew  a  horfe  improper  for 
the  chafe,  are  the  having  a  large  head  and  a  Ihiall 
neck,  a  large  leg  and  a  final  1  foot,  and  the  like. 
The  true  hunter  ought  to  have  Ifrength  without  weight, 
courage  without  (ire,  fpecd  \vithout  labour,  a  tree 
breath,  a  flrong  walk,  a  nimble,  light,  but  a  large, 
gallop,  and  fweet  trot,  to  give  change  and  cafe  to  the 
more  fpcedy  mufcles.  The  marks  mod  likely  to  di(- 
cover  a  horfe  of  thefe  properties  arc,  a  vigourous,    fan- 


guine,  and  healthy  colour,  a  head  and  neck  as  light 
as  poflible,  whether  handfonie  or  not,  a  quick-moving 
eye  and  ear,  clean  wide  jaws  and  noRrils,  large  thin 
fhoulders,  and  high  withers,  deep  chefl,  and  fhort 
back,  large  ribs,  and  wide  pin-bones,  tail  high  and 
ili(T,  gafkins  well  fpread,  and  buttocks  lean  and  hard  ; 
above  all,  let  his  [oints  be  llrong  and  firm,  and  his 
legs  and  paflerns  (hort  ;  tor,  1  believe,  there  never 
was  yet  a  long  limber-legged  horfe  that  was  able  to 
gallop  down  lieep  hills,  and  take  bold  leaps  with  a 
weight  upon  his  back,  without  finking,  foundering, 
or  falling.  The  whole  (hape  of  a  horfe  intended  for  a 
hunter,  Thould  be  this  :  the  ears  fhould  be  fmall,  open, 
and  pricked  ;  or,  though  they  be  fomewhat  long,  yet 
if  they  ftand  up  ere£t  and  bold,  like  thofe  of  a  fox,  it 
is  a  fign  of  toughnels  or  liardinefs.  The  forehead 
fhould  be  long  an<i  broad,  not  flat,  or,  as  it  is  ufually 
termed,  mare-fued,  but  riling  in  the  middle  'like  that 
of  a  hare ;  the  feather  fliould  be  placed  above  the  eye, 
the  contrary  being  thought  by  fome  to  threaten  blind- 
nefs.  The  eves  (hould  be  full,  large,  and  bright  ;  the 
noftrils  not  only  large,  but  looking  red  and  frefh  with- 
in ;  for  an  open  and  frefli  noftril  is  always  efteemed  a 
fign  of  good  wind.  Tiie  mouth  fhould  be  large,  deep 
in  the  wicks,  and  hairy.  '1  he  wind  pipe  fhuuld  be 
large,  and  appear  ftraight  when  he  bridles  his  head; 
for  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  bends  like  a  bow  on  his 
bridling,  it  is  not  formed  for  a  free  palfage  of  the 
breath.  This  defeft  in  a  horfe  is  exprelfed  among  the 
dealers  by  the  phrafe  cock-thr^ppLcl.  The  head  fliould 
be  fo  fet  on  to  the  neck,  that  a  fpace  may  be  felt  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  chine  ;  when  there  is  no  fuch 
(pace,  the  horfe  is  faid  to  be  bull-necked  ;  and  this  is 
not  only  a  blemifh  in  the  beauty  of  the  horfe,  but  it 
alfo  occafions  his  wind  not  to  be  fo  good.  The  crell 
fhould  be  ffrong,  hrm,  and  well  lifen;  the  neck  fliould 
be  ftraight  and  firm,  not  loofe  and  pliant ;  the  breall 
(hould  be  flrong  and  broad,  the  ribs  i\)und  like  a  bar- 
rel, the  fillets  large,  the  buttocks  rather  oval  than- 
broad,  the  legs  clean,  flat,  and  ffraight ;  and,  finally, 
the  mane  and  tail  ought  to  be  long  and  thin,  not  ihort 
and  bulhy,  the  la(f  being  counted  a  mark  of  dulnefs. 
When  a  hunter  is  thus  chofen,  and  has  been  taught 
fuch  obedience,  that  he  will  readily  aiifwer  to  the  ri- 
der's fignals  both  of  the  bridle  and  hand,  the  voice, 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  the  fpurs  that  he  knows  how 
to  make  his  way  forward,  and  has  gained  a  true  temper 
of  mouth,  and  a  right  placing  ot  his  head,  and  has 
learned  to  ftop  and  to  turn  readily,  if  his  age  be  fufii- 
cicntly  advanced,  he  is  ready  tor  the  field.  It  is  a 
rule  with  all  flaunch  fportimcn,  that  no  horfe  fliould 
be  tiled  in  hunting  till  hc  is  full  five  years  old  ;  fome 
will  hunt  them  at  four,  hut  the  horfe  ai  this  time  is  not 
come  up  to  his  true  (Ircngth  and  courage,  and  will  not 
only  fail  at  every  tough  trial,  but  will  be  fubjeii  to 
(trains  and  accidents  <jf  that  kind,  much  more  than  if 
he  were  to  be  kept  another  year  hr(l,  when  l.is  ftrength 
would  be  more  tonlirraed. 

Of  the  Management  of  a  llunler. 
When  your  luinter  is  five  years  old,  he  may  be  put 
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fo  grafs  from  the  middle  of  yV/ivy  to  Biirlhilomnvlide ; 
for  the  wtfather  between  thefe  is  fo  hot,  th.it  it  will  bi; 
vcrv  projier  to  (pirc  him  Iroin  work.  At  Hartholomtiv- 
tit/c,  the  ftrcngth  f  f  the  grals  beginning  t<>  be  nipped 
by  ffolts  and  cold  dews,  fo  that  it  is  apt  to  engender 
crudities  in  tiie  horie,  he  fliould  be  taken  up  while  his 
coat  is  vet  fin.oth  and  fleck,  anl  put  into  the  ftable. 
When  he  is  hrl^  brought  home,  he  fhould  be  put  in 
fonie  fecure  and  fpacious  place,  where  he  may  evacu- 
ate his  body  by  degrees,  and  be  brought  not  all  at  once 
to  the  w.irm  keeping  ;  t!  encxt  night  he  may  be  llabled 
tip.  It  is  a  general  rule  with  many  not  to  cloilic  and 
liable  up  their  liorfes  till  two  or  three  days  after  they 
are  taken  from  grafs,  and  others  who  put  them  in  the 
Aible  alter  the  firrt  n  ght,  yet  will  not  drefs  and  clothe 
them  till  three  or  tour  days  afterwards;  but  all  this, 
except  ihe  keeping  the  horfe  one  day  in  a  large  and 
cool  place.  IS  a  nccdlefs  caution. 

.  There  i-i  a  general  practice  among  the  grooms,  in 
many  places,  of  giving  their  hunters  wheat-llraw  as 
as  loon  as  they  take  them  up  from  grafs.  They  fay 
tl.ev  do  this  to  make  up  their  bellies ;  but  there  leems 
much  reafon  to  difapprove  ot  this.  The  change  is 
very  violent,  and  the  nature  of  the  llraw  fo  heating  and 
drying,  that  there  feems  great  reafon  to  tear  that  the 
ailringent  nature  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  more 
than  is  at  firil  perceived.  It  is  ahvays  obferved  that 
the  dung  is  hard  after  this  food,  and  is  voided  with 
pain  and  difficulty,  which  is  in  general  very  wrong  for 
this  fort  ot  horfe.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
flraw  feeding,  and  to  depend  upon  moderate  a:ring, 
warm  clothing,  and  good  old  hay  and  fweet  corn,  than 
to  have  recourfe  to  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

When  the  horfe  has  evacuated  all  his  grais,  and  has 
been  properly  ihod,  and  the  ihoes  have  had  time  to  fet- 
tle to  his  feet,  he  may  be  ridden  abroad,  and  treated  in 
this  maaner  :  the  groom  ought  to  vifit  him  early  in  the 
mori.ing,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  long  days,  and  at  Cis.  in 
the  ihort  ones  ;  he  mult  then  clean  out  the  flable,  and 
feel  the  hoi  fe's  neck,  flank,  and  belly,  to  find  the  flate  of 
his  health.  If  the  fiank  feels  foft  and  flabby,  there  is  a 
nccefliiv  ^,t  good  diet  to  harden  it,  otherwife  any  great 
exetc.e  will  occafion  fwtllings  and  goutmefs  in  the 
heels.  Alter  this  examination,  a  handtul  or  two  oi  old 
Oi:>,  well  lifted,  fhoulu  be  given  him:  this  will  make 
him  have  more  inclination  to  water,  and  will  alfo  make 
the  water  lit  bet  er  on  his  ftomach,  than  if  he  drank 
falling.  After  trns  he  is  to  be  tied  up  anc!  drelfed.  If 
in  the  doicg  oi  this  he  opens  his  mouth,  as  if  he  would 
bite,  or  attempts  to  kick  at  the  perion.  it  is  a  proof  tiiat 
the  teeth  of  the  curry  comb  are  too  Iharp,  and  mull  be 
filed  blunter.  If,  after  this,  he  C(intinues  the  fame 
tricks,  it  is  through  war.tonrefs,  and  he  ihould  be  cor- 
ret'ed  fori',  with  the  whip.  The  intent  of  currying  be- 
ing only  to  raife  the  lull,  .his  is  to  be  brulhed  otf  iltcr 
waif.s  with  a  horie-cail  nailed  to  a  handle,  or  any  other 
ligiu  orutli.  Then  he  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  the 
bralh,  and  dufted  a  fecond  time  ;  he  Ihould  then  be 
ru"  ed  over  with  a  wet  hand,  and  all  the  loolc  hairs, 
aia  w,'.;tever  ioulntfs  the  e  is  flr  uld  be  picked  off. 
Wi.er>  this  is  done,  and  he  is  wiped  dry  as  at  fiill,  a 
large  la*-»iit-cloihis  to  be  put  on,  reaching  down  to  the 


fpurriiig  place  ;  then  the  fid'lle  is  to  be  put  on,  and  a 
cloth  thrown  over  it  that  he  may  not  take  cold  :  then 
rub  down  his  legs,  and  pick  his  leet  with  an  iron-picker, 
and  let  the  mane  and  tail  be  combed  with  a  wet  mane- 
comb.  Laftiy,  it  is  a  cuilom  to  fpurt  fomc  beer  in  his 
mouth  jull  before  the  leading  him  oiu  of  the  ftable.  He 
fliould  then  be  inounte-i,  and  walked  a  mile  at  leafl  to 
fomc  running  water,  and  there  watered  ;  but  he  muft 
only  be  fulTered  to  take  about  half  his  water  at  one  drink- 
ing. 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  many  to  gallop  the  horfe  at  a  vio- 
lent  rate  as  foon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  water  ;  but  this 
is  extremely  wrong  for  many  reafon^.  It  endangers 
the  breaking  a  horle's  wind  more  than  anv  other  prac- 
tice, and  often  has  been  the  oceafion  of  burlUng  very 
good  horfes.  It  ufes  them  alfoto  the  difagreeabic  trick 
We  find  in  many  horles,  of  running  away  as  foon  as 
ever  they  come  out  of  the  water  :  and  with  fome 
it  makes'  them  averfe  to  drinking,  fo  that  they  will 
rather  endure  thirll,  and  hurt  thcmfclves  by  it,  than 
bring  on  the  violent  exercile  wln^h  they  rembember 
always  follows  it.  The  belter  way  is  to  walk  him  a 
little  after  he  is  out  of  the  water,  then  put  hiiri  to  a 
gentle  gallop  for  a  little  while,  and  after  this  to  bring 
him  to  the  water  again.  This  fliould  be  done  three  or 
four  times,  till  he  will  not  drink  any  more.  If  there 
is  a  hilly  place  near  the  watering-place,  it  is  ahvays 
well  to  ride  up  to  it;  if  otherwife,  any  place  is  to  be 
chofcn  where  there  is  tree  air  and  fun.  That  the  horfe 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this,  he  is  not  to  be  galloped, 
but  walked  about  in  this  place  an  hour,  and  then  taken 
home  to  the  ftable.  The  pleafure  the  horle  himfclf 
takes  in  thefe  airings,  when  well  managed,  is  very 
evident;  for  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and  Ihnig  up  his 
body:  and  in  thefe,  whenever  he  would  ftand  flill  to 
(tale,  dung,  or  lifteii  to  any  noifc,  he  is  not  to  be  hin- 
dered frorn  it,  but  encouraged  in  every  thing  of  this 
kind. 

The  advantages  of  thefe  airings  are  very  evident; ; 
they  purify  the  blood,  teach  the  horfe  how  to  make  liis 
breathing  agree  with  the  refi  ot  the  motions  of  his 
body,  and  give  him  an  appetite  to  his  food,  which 
hunters  and  racers  that  are  kept  ftalled  up  are  other- 
wife  very  apt  to  lofe.  On  returning  from  airing,  the 
litter  of  the  ftable  fhould  be  frelh,  and  by  ftirring  this 
and  whiffling  he  will  be  brought  to  llale.  Thcii  ije  is 
to  be  led  to  his  ftall,  and  tied  up,  and  again  carcfnlly 
rubbed  down;  then  he  ihould  be  covered  with  a  linen 
cloth  next  his  body,  and  a  canvas  one  over  that,  made 
to  fit  him,  and  reaching  down  to  his  l(g.s.  Th.s,  as 
the  (iuke  of  Newcaftlc  obfei  ves,  is  a  cultoni  which  we 
learned  of  the  Turks,  v.'ho  are,  of  all  people,  the  moll 
nice  and  careful  of  their  horfes.  Over  this  covering 
there  fliould  be  put  a  body-cloth  of  fix  o.-  eigi.t  ftiaps; 
this  keeps  his  belly  in  lln[ic,  and  does  not  hurt  him. 
This  clothing  will  be  I'uft-.cient  while  the  weather  is  not 
very  fharp,  but  in  fevere  fcalons,  when  the  Ir.iir  begin.s 
to  rife  aiid  flari  in  the  uncovered  parts,  a  wooden 
cloth  is  to  be  added,  and  this  will  always  piove  fully 
fufricient. 

Different  horfes,  and  difTcrent  feafons,  mnke.a  varie- 
ty in  the  degree  of  clothing  iieceliary  ,  but  there  always 
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Vs  an  obvious  rule  to  point  out  the  necclTary  changes;, 
the  rouj^hneCs  of  the  cuat  being  a  mark  ol  the  want  ot 
clothing,  and  the  fmoothncfs  ot  it  a  proot  that  the 
clothing  is  fuflicient.  Therefore  if  at  any  time  the  hair 
is  found  to  dart,  it  is  a  notice  that  fome  further  cloth- 
ing {•>  to  be  added. 

If  the  lioiTe  fwcai  nmch  in  the  night,  it  is  a  fign  that 
he  is  over-fed  and  wants  excrcife;  this,  thereiore,  is  ea- 
fih'  remedied.  An  hour  or  more,  after  tlie  horfe  is 
come  in  from  his  airing,  the  groom  lliould  give  him  i 
wifp  of  clean  ha)-,  making  him  cut  il  out  ot  iiis  hand; 
after  this  let  the  inanger  be  well  cleaned  out,  and  a 
quartern  of  oats  clean  fitted  be  given  him.  ]f  he  eats 
up  this  with  an  appetite,  he  fliould  have  more  given 
hirn  ;  but,  if  he  i'.  flow  and  indifferent  about  it,  he 
inuft  have  no  more.  The  bufinefs  is  to  give  him 
enough,  but  not  to  cloy  him  with  food. 

If  the  horfe  gets  flefli  too  fall  on  this  home  feeding, 
he  is  not  to  be  ftuued  to  prevent  it,  b\it  only  his  exer- 
cife  incrcafed;  this  will  take  down  his  flelh,  and  at  the 
fame  time  give  him  ftrength  and  wind.  After  the  feed- 
ing in  the  morning  is  over,  the  liable  is  to  be  fliut  up, 
only  leaving  him  a  little  hay  on  his  litter.  He  need 
be  no  more  looked  at  till  one  o'clock,  and  then  only 
rubbed  down,  and  left  again  to  the  time  ot  his  evening 
watering,  which  is  five  o'clock  in  the  fumtner,  and  tour 
in  the  winter.  When  he  has  been  watered,  he  muft  be 
kept  out  an  hour  or  two,  if  nccelTary,  and  taken  home 
and  rubbed  as  after  the  morning  watering.  Then  he 
is  to  have  a  teed  ol  corn  at  fix  o'clock,  and  anotlier  at 
nine  at  night;  and  being  then  cleaned,  and  his  litter 
put  in  order,  and  liay  enough  left  lor  the  night,  he  is  to 
be  left  till  morning.  This  is  the  direflion  tor  one  day, 
and  in  this  manner  he  is  to  be  treated  every  day  tor  a 
fortnight ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  his  flefli  will  be  fo 
hardened,  his  wind  fo  improved,  and  his  mouth  fo 
quickened,  and  his  gallop  brought  to  fo  good  a  ftroke, 
that  he  will  be  fit  to  be  put  to  moderate  hunting. 
During  the  time  that  he  is  uled  to  hunting,  he  muft  be 
ordered  on  his  days  of  relt  exaiffly  as  he  is  directed  for 
the  fortnight  when  he  is  in  preparation;  but,  as  his  ex- 
ercife  is  now  greatly  increafed,  he  muft  he  allowed 
more  (trengthening  food,  mixing  fome  old  fplit  beans 
at  every  feeding  with  his  oats. 

And,  if  this  is  not  found  to  be  fufficient,  the  follow- 
ing bread  niulf  be  given  :  let  two  pecks  of  old  beans 
and  one  peck  of  wheat  be  ground  together,  and  made 
into  an  indiffeienfl)'  fine  meal  ;  then  knea  1  it  into 
dough  with  fome  warm  water  and  a  good  qiwntity  ol 
yeall;  let  it  lie  a  time  that  it  ni  ly  rife  and  fwell,  vvliich 
will  make  the  bread  ihc  lighter;  then  make  it  into 
loaves  of  a  peck  each,  and  let  it  be  baked  in  a  flou 
oven,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  done  without  being 
burnt;  when  it  is  taken  out  ol  ihe  oven,  it  mull  be  let 
bottom  upwards  to  cool  :  when  it  is  one  day  old  the 
cruft  is  lo  be  chii.>ped  off,  and  the  crumb  given  him  for 
food.  When  this  is  rc.id)',  he  lliould  have  (oiiie  of  it 
at  lealf  once  a  day;  but  it  is  not  to  he  made  the  oiiK 
food,  but  fome  feeds  an-  to  be  of  oais  alone,  fi.me  oi 
oats  and  this  bread,  and  fome  of  oats  and  beans  mi\e<l 
together.  The  making  a  variety  in  this  manner  being 
the   bert  of  all   methods  ot   keeping  up  the   apjtetite. 


which  is  often  apt  to  fail. — The  day  before  the  horfe 
is  to  hunt,  he  muft  have  no  beans,  bec.iufe  they 
are  hard  of  digeffion,  but  only  fome  oats  with  this 
bread;  or.  if  he  will  be  brought  .to  eat  the  bread 
alone,  that  will  be  belt  of  ail.  His  evening  feed 
(hould  on  this  day  be  fomewhat  earlier  than  ufual ; 
and  he  (bould  be  vifned  the  next  morning  at  about  lour 
o'clock,  when  put  a  quarter  of  a  peck  ot  clean  dicfled 
oats  into  his  locker,  pouring  in'o  it  a  quart  of  good 
flrong  toail  and  ale,  mixing  the  whole  well  together.  . 
VVhen  he  has  done  eating,  bridle  him,  and  tie  him  up 
to  the  ring  and  drefs  him:  having  drelied,  laddie  him, 
tlirowing  his  cloth  over  him,  and  let  him  (land  till  tiic 
hounds  are  ready  to  go  out.  lake  care  not  to  draw 
the  faddle-girths  too  tight  till  you  are  ready  to  mount, 
left  that  fhould  caufe  him  to  grow  fick.  When  the 
hounds  are  unkennelled,  (which  (hould  not  be  before 
fun-rifing,)  go  into  the  field  along  with  tliem,  and  ride 
your  horfe  gently  up  and  down,  till  a  hare  is  ftarted, 
when  you  are  to  toUow  the  hounds  as  the  other  hunters 
do  ;  but,  remembering  it  to  be  the  firft  time  of  his 
hunting,  he  is  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  different 
forts  of  grounds  as  to  know  how  to  gallop  fmootlily  and 
with  eafe  upon  them;  and  tor  that  rcalon  you  ought 
not  to  put  him  to  above  half  his  fpeed,  that  lie  may 
learn  to  carry  a  fteadv  body,  and  to  manage  his  legs 
both  upon  fallows  and  green  fvvarth.  Neiiher  fliould 
you  gallop  him  often,  or  any  long  time  together,  for 
tear  of  difcouraging  him,  and  cauling  a  diflike  to  this 
exercife;  and  take  care  to  crofs  fields  to  the  b'eft  advan- 
j  tage.  You  fliould  make  up  to  the  hounds  at  every  de- 
I  fault,  and  ftill  keep  your  horfe  within  the  cry  of  the 
'  hounds,  that  he  may  be  ufed  to  the  found ;  and  by  fo 
:  doing,  in  a  very  fhort  time  he  will  take  fuch  delight 
1  and  pleafure  in  their  mufic,  that  he  will  ever  after  be 
j  eager  to  follow  them. 

1      When  the  chafe  is  led  over  any  carpet  ground,  or 
I  fandy   highway,  on  which  your  horfe  may  lay  out  his 
I  body  fmoothly,   there  you  may  gallop  him  tor  half  a 
!  mile,  to  teach  him  to  lay  out  his  body,  to  gather  up  his 
1  legs,  to  lengthen  and   Ihorten  his  ftroke,  according  to 
the  different  earths  he  gallops  on,  fuch  as  green  fwarth, 
meadow,  moor,  heath,  y*:.  then  to  floop  and  run  more 
on  the  flioulders;    if  amongft  mole-hills,  or  over  high 
ridges  and  furrows,  then  to  gallop  more  roundly,  or  m 
lefs   compafs,   that  thereb\-   he  may  ftrikc  his   furrow 
clear,  and  avoid  feiiing  his  fore  feet  in  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  by  tliai   means   tall   over;    for,   though  he  fhould 
hjp])en  to  fet  his  leet  in  a  furrow,  yet  carrying  his  bo- 
I'y   fo  round,   and  idling  on  the   Jinnd   in   his  gallop, 
would  prevent  his  tailing  ;   and  to  this   perfection,   no- 
thing but  ufe,   and  fucli  moderate  txercife,  can    bring 
him. 

Acocrding  to  thefe  direftions  you  may  hunt  till 
alv,iit  three  o'clock  in  the  day,  at  which  time  rule  him 
home  in  a  toot-pace,  as  you  came  out  in  the  ntorning  ; 
and  be  fure  that  you  let  him  walk  out  i>f  the  held  ;  and, 
as  )-oii  are  going  home,  confider  whether  he  has  fweat 
a  little,  (tor  you  inurt  not  let  him  t'weat  much  the  fird 
time  ;)  but,  if  not,  then  gallop  him  gently  on  fome 
(kelping  earth,  till  he  fwcais  at  the  roots  ot  his  ears,  a 
little  on  his  neck,  and  in  his  fiank ;  but  it  mult  be  done 
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of  Ills  own  voluntary  motion,  without  the  compuIfii>n 
of  whip  or  l'|)iir ;  ihi^n  h.ivc  him  huinc  and  ildbic  liim, 
an  i  by  no  iiicans  walk  him  in  li.ind  to  cool  limi,  lor 
fear  of  liis  Cooling  ti'O  hilt;  nor  "alichini,  for  lear  of 
causing  »n  'bilru  ti  ,n  of  iln;  na  ur<l  coiirlc  of  tlie  hu 
niours,  an,i  by  tii.it  means  brinaj  an  inflammation  in  his 
legs,  which  is  the  iMitiindl  caiiic  ot  the  fciatchcs. 

His  Ihill  being  well  littered  ajjiinlf  he  comes  home, 
fct  him  up,  tyin^  nis  head  to  tie  ring  wiih  the  bridle, 
and  then  rub  hnn  well  with  dry  ilraw  all  over  his  liea  ', 
neck,  fore-howels,  belly,  flank,  buttocks,  and  legs,  and 
after  that  rub  his  body  wiJi  a  dry  cloth,  till  he  has  not 
a  u'ct  hair  left  about  hi.ii,  after  yni  have  done,  take  off 
his  laddie,  and  rub  ;hc  place  «he:c  the  faddle  was,  dry 
in  like  niannei,  and  clothe  him  immediately  with  his 
ordinary  clothes,  left  he  take  cold;  and,  if  you  luppofe 
him  very  hot,  throw  a  Ipjre  cloth  ever  him,  that  he 
inay  not  cool  too  fart,  whicli  you  may  abate  when  yoa 
pjeaii:,  and  fo  let  hiin  Rand  on  his  fnaffle  two  hours  or 
better,  now  and  t';,e;i  ftiirmg  hi  n  in  his  itall  with  your  [ 
whip,  to  prevent  hiiii  from  gi  jwing  ftitfin  the  legs  and 
joints 

Wh.  n  that  time  is  expired,  and  you  think  him  tlio- 
rougld)  c.cl,  draw  his  brid.e,  rub  hi^  Iv^ad,  pick  his 
feet  from  dirt  or  g'avel,  and  give  him  a  quart  or  three 
pints  ot  fified  oats,  mixed  w.th  a  handful  of  clean 
drelfed  hemp  feed  ;  but  give  him  not  more  than  the 
quantity  pre(cr:bed,  for  tear  of  taking  away  his  flo- 
niach,  which  will  be  very  much  weakened  through  the 
heat  of  his  body,  and  want  of  water.  Then  take  off 
the  fpare  cloth  for  tear  of  keeping  him  hot  too  long, 
and,  when  he  has  ea'en  his  corn,  throw  a  good  quanti- 
ty of  hay,  clean  dulled,  on  his  litter,  and  let  him  rell 
two  or  three  hours,  or  thereabouts.  Ha\  ing  prepared  him 
a  good  malh  made  of  half  a  peck  of  malt,  well  ground, 
and  boiling  hot  water,  fo  much  as  the  malt  will  Iweeten 
and  the  horfe  will  Urlnk,  tlir  them  well  together,  and 
cover  It  over  with  a  cloth,  till  the  water  has  extraded 
the  llrength  ot  the  malt,  wlach  will  be  almoll  as  fwcet 
as  honey,  and  feel  ropy,  like  bird  lime;  bemg  but  lit- 
tle more  than  blood  warm  gi"e  u  to  the  horfe,  hut  not 
before,  lell  the  fteam  go  up  his  nolfrils  and  offend 
him;  a:'.d,  when  he  hab  drank  up  his  water,  let  him, 
i!  he  pleafe,  eat  the  malt  too.  But,  if  he  refufes  to 
tiriak  it,  you  mult  not  give  him  any  other  water  that 
Jiight,  I  ut  place  this  drink  in  fome  part  of  his  flail, 
to  tliat  he  may  not  throw  it  down,  and  let  it  ftand 
by  him  all  night,  that  he  may  drink  it  when  he  pleales. 
This  malh,  or,  as  it  is  called,  horfe-caudle,  will  com- 
fort his  ffomach,  and  keep  his  body  in  a  due  temperate 
heat  alter  his  da)'s  hunting  ,  it  w;ll  cleanle  and  bring 
away  all  manner  of  greafe  and  grofs  humouis  vvhicli 
have  been  diliolved  by  the  day's  labour;  and  tlie  fume 
ot  the  malt-graihs,  alter  he  has  drank  the  water,  will 
difperfe  the  watery  humours,  which  inighi  otheiwile 
annoy  his  head,  and  is  al  owed,  by  all  fkilled  in  horfes, 
to  be  veiy  advantageous  on  that  account. 

After  he  has  eaten  his  malh,  Itrip  him  of  his  clothes, 
and  run  him  over  with  a  curry-comb  and  bruth,  hair- 
patth,  and  wooUcn-cloth,  and  clotiie  him  up  again  ; 
and  cleanfe  his  legs,  as  we.l  as  his  bod)  ,  of  all  diit  and 
tUh  which  may  annoy  them,  and  tlien  remove  him  into 


another  ft  ill,  fthal  you  mav  not  wet  his  litter)  and 
batde  his  legs  all  over  from  the  kiioes,  witli  warm  beef- 
broih,  or  with  a  quart  of  waiin  urine,  in  which  four 
ounces  of  iultpetre  has  been  ddlolved  ;  then  rub  his 
legs  dry,  fet  linn  again  to  his  flail,  and  give  him  a 
g(H;d  home-teeding  ot  oats,  or  bread,  which  he  likes 
heft,  or  both  ;  an<l,  having  Ihaken  a  good  q  antity  of 
litter  under  him,  that  he  may  rcit  the  better,  and  thrown 
him  hay  enough  in  his  rack  for  all  night,  (hut  tlia 
liable  door  dole,  and  leave  him  to  rcfl  till  the  morn- 
ing- 

About  fix  or  feven  o'clock  the  next  morning  go^  to 
him  again,  but  do  not  dilturb  him,  for  the  morning's 
re"t  is  as  retreihing  to  a  horie  as  to  a  man  ;  but,  when 
he  lifis  of  his  own  accord,  go  to  him,  put  back  his 
dung  Itoin  his  litter,  and  oblerve  what  colour  it  is  of, 
whe  lier  it  be  greafy,  and  ihine  oulwardl)',  and  alfo 
break  it  with  your  feet,  to  fee  if  it  be  fo  inwardly,  tor, 
it  it  be  greafy  and  foul,  (which  you  may  know  bv  its 
(hilling  outwardly,  and  by  the  fpois  like  foap  thrit  will 
appear  within)  or  if  it  appear  ot  a  dark  biown  colour, 
and  liardei  than  it  was,  ii  is  a  token  ih-it  the  hiin  ing  of 
the  day  before  has  done  him  good,  by  dilTolving  part  of 
the  inwaid  glut  which  was  vvithin  him;  and,  tliereiore, 
the  next  lime  you  hunt,  you  (hould  increale  his  labour 
but  a  little.  But  il  you  perceive  no  Inch  lynii  toms, 
but  that  his  dung  appears  bright,  but  rather  fott  thati 
hard,  without  greafe,  and  in  a  word,  that  it  holds  the 
fame  pale  yellow  colour  that  it  did  betore  he  hunted, 
then  it  is  a  fign  that  a  day's  hunting  made  no  dillohi- 
tion,  but  thai  his  body  remams  in  the  fame  ilate  llill, 
and,  therehire,  the  nest  day's  hunting,  you  may  almoll 
double  his  labour. 

As  to  his  feeding,  yon  mull  not  forget  to  change  his 
food,  by  giving  him  one  while  bread,  another  oais,  and 
a  third  time  oats  .ind  beans,  whuh  you  find  he  likes 
likes  heft;  alwa)s  remembering,  thai  variety  will  Iharp- 
en  his  appetite;  and  bread  being  his  chief  food,  it  be- 
mg more  nourilhing  and  ftiong  than  the  others,  feed 
him  the  ottener  with  it.  And  oblerve  his  digelfion, 
whether  it  be  quick  or  flow,  it  you  find  him  quick., 
and  that  he  retains  this  food  but  a  htJe  while,  then 
only  chip  his  biead  lightly;  but  il  it  be  flow,  and  he 
retains  it  long,  thv.n  cut  away  all  the  crulf,  and  feed 
him  only  with  the  crumb ;  tor  tliat,  being  light  ofdi- 
gellion,  is  foon  convex  ted  into  chyle  and  excrements, 
but  the  crull  being  not  fo  loon  digenible,  requires,  by 
real'on  ot  its  haidiiefs,  longer  time  before  it  is  coii- 
cofcled. 

I  The  next  day,  after  your  horfe  has  reded,  you  may 
hunt  him  again  as  you  did  the  hrll  day,  oblerving,  from 
the  remarks  you  have  made,  to  hunt  him,  more  or  lefs, 
according  as  you  find  his  temper  and  ccnnirution;  and 
when  you  come  home,  [.ut  in  praiiice  i;ic  lules  above 
given;  under  which  you  may  luint  liim  three  times  a 
v,-"eek  tor  a  fortnight  ti^gether,  but  do  not  faii  to  give 
him  his  lull  feeding,  and  no  other  fcourings  bul  malhes 
and  iiemp-feed,  which  is  equal  in  its  virtue  with  the 
tormer,  and  only  carries  ofFiuperfluous  humours  in  the 

Horfes  at  advanced  ftages  are  fubjeifl  todiforders,  for 
which  brifk  purges  are  recommended,  and  require  a 
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move  peculiar  mode  ol  coi!ntcrad\ion ;  as  horfes  fub- 
jetl  to,  or  labouring  iin'icr,  inveterate  cracks  in  the 
heels  ;  oozing  inJi'rations  of  or  palpable  grcaic  ;  cuta- 
nious  eruptions,  vafcular  knots,  or  tubercles,  the  evi- 
dent effedts  ot  plenitude  ;  worms,  or  fl'jtluating  pains 
in  the  limbs,  occafioning  alternate  lan.cnefs  in  one 
part  or  another.  In  all  vhich  cafes  it  is  to  be  ob- 
i'erved,  horfes  Ihould  never  have  their  exercife  in- 
creafed  to  the  leaft  degree  of  violent  exertion.  If  the 
horfes  lutve  not  fix  or  eight  miles  to  the  hounds  on  the 
morning  of  huntmg,  they  fliould  be  walked  at  leall  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  before  they  appear  at  the 
place  of  meeting  :  the  confiftency  of  their  having  fufii- 
cient  time  to  unload  the  frame,  by  frequency  ol  evacu- 
ation, is  extremely  evident.  '1  he  firft  burll,  with 
either  deer  or  fox,  is  generally  fevere,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  of  long  duration,  in  which  too  much  tender- 
nefs  cannot  be  bellowed  upon  your  horfe  :  from  whofe 
peileflions  and  pcrfeverance  only,  vou  can  derive  the 
enjoyment  of  the  cha!e  ;  and  the  more  moderately  a 
horie  is  exerted  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  greater 
probability  you  infure  of  feeing  the  end  ol  it. 

On  your  return  from  hunting  (whether  after  a  long 
or  Ihort  chafej,  the  mode  of  management  is  critically 
the  fame;  your  horfes  legs  and  feet  (hould  be  immedi- 
ately waflied  with  warm  water:  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
infpefled,  whether  they  have  received  any  injury  by 
over-reaches,  llubs,  or  in  lacerations  between  hair  and 
hoof;  while  this  is  doing,  let  a  portion  ol  hay  be  laid 
before  him,  and  immediately  alter  a  pail  full  of  water 
llightly  warm,  and  then  let  the  ufual  ceremony  of 
dreffing,  feeding,  oiling,  flopping,  and  other  minutiae 
of  the  liable,  be  gone  through. 

By  thir.  time  the  horfe  will  be  drawn  fo  clean,  his 
flefh  will  be  fo  enfeamed,  and  his  wind  fo  improved, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  bear  a  chafe  of  three  or  four 
miles  without  blowing  or  fweating  ;  and  you  may  find 
by  his  caul  and  flank,  as  well  as  his  ribs,  that  he  is  in 
an  indifferent  good  flate  of  body,  and  therefore  you 
muft  incrcafe  his  labour,  and  by  that  means  you  can 
judge  w  hat  he  will  be  able  to  do,  and  whether  or  no 
he  will  ever  be  fit  lor  running  for  plates,  or  match. 

When  your  horfe  is  fet  over-night,  and  fed  early  in 
the  morning,  as  has  been  diredted,  then  go  into  the 
field  with  him,  and  when  he  is  empty,  (as  he  will  be 
by  the  time  you  have  ftarted  your  game)  follow  the 
hounds  at  a  good  round  rate,  as  at  have  Ipced,  and  fo 
continue  till  yon  have  cither  killed  or  loft  your  firft 
hare.  This  will  fo  rack  your  horfe,  and  he  will  have 
fo  emptied  himfclf,  that  he  will  be  in  a  fit  condition 
to  be  rid  the  next  chale  brifkly,  which,  as  loon  as  it 
is  begun,  you  may  follow  the  hounds  at  three-quarters 
fpeed,  and  as  near  as  is  fit  for  a  good  horfcman  and 
fkiliul  huntfmdn  ;  but  be  lure  to  take  care  not  to  ftrain 
him. 

During  this  day's  riding,  you  tiuglit  to  obfervc  nice- 
ly your  horfe's  fv.'eat  under  his  faddle  and  fore-bowels, 
and  if  it  appears  while,  like  froth  or  lo.ap-fuds,  ii  is  a 
lign  of  inward  glut  and  foulnels,  and  that  your  dav's 
exercife  v/as  enough  lor  him,  therefore  ride  liim  home, 
and  order  him  as  bclorc  diretleH.  But,  if  it  has  hap- 
pened t'lat  yo',1    c\-er<nfc  bus  been  fo  eafy  as  not  to 


fwcal  your  horfe  thoroughly,  then  you  ought  to  ride 
him  bnlkly,  and  afterwards  cool  him  in  the  field; 
then  ride  him  home,  and  order  iiim  as  has  been  be- 
fore dircfted. 

When  you  take  off  your  horfe's  bridle,  give  hitn  ^ 
good  quantity  of  rye-bread,  inCeid  of  henip-f'eed  and 
oats,  and  f ;r  that  purpofe  bake  a  peck-loaf;  for,  th;s 
being  cold  ind  moill,  will  be  of  iiie  to  cool  his  body 
after  his  labour,  and  prevent  coflivenefs,  to  which  yon 
will  find  him  addiiled  ,  then  give  him  hay,  and  after- 
I  wards  a  mafh,  and  order  him  in  all  things  as  before. 
:  1  he  next  morning,  if  you  perceive  by  his  dung  that 
:  his  body  is  diftempered,  and  that  he  is  hard  and  bourn', 
then  take  fome  crumbs  of  your  rye-bread,  and  work  it 
with  as  much  fweet  frelh  butter  as  will  make  it  into  a 
parte,  arid  inake  it  up  into  balls  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
large  walnut,  of  which  give  him  five  or  fix  in  a  moin- 
iiig  falling.  After  this  put  the  faddle  on,  and  gallop 
him  gently  on  fome  grafs-plat  or  cloi'e  tuat  is  near  at 
hand,  till  he  begin  to  fweat  under  his  ears ;  and  then 
take  him  into  the  liable  again,  rub  him  well,  and  throw 
a  fpare  cloth  over  him,  a  good  quantity  of  Ircfh  litter 
under  him,  and  let  him  ftand  tv.-o  hour's  on  the  bridle; 
give  him  a  quantity  of  rye-bread,  and  fome  hay  to  chew 
upon,  and  give  him  a  warm  mafh,  feed  him  with 
bread  and  corn  as  much  as  he  Mill  eat,  and  alio  as 
much  hay  as  he  will  eat.  The  next  day  water  him 
abroad,  and  order  him  as  is  before  directed  for  da\& 
of  reft.  1  he  next  day  you  may  hunt  him  again,  but 
not  lo  hard  as  you  did  the  time  before,  till  the  after- 
noon ;  but  then  ride  him  alter  the  hounds  briilcly, 
three-quarter  fpeed,  that  he  may  fweat  heartily  :  then 
cool  him  a  little,  and  ride  him  home,  and,  as.foon  as 
he  is  come  into  the  liable,  give  him  two  or  three  balls, 
as  big  as  walnuts,  of  the  following  excellent  fcouring  : 
Take  ol  butter,  eight  ounces  ;  lenitive  eleftuary,  lour 
ounces;  gromwel,  broom,  and  parfley- feeds,  of  each 
two  ounces  ;  annifeeds,  liquorice,  and  cream  of  tartar, 
ot  each  one  ounce;  of  jalap,  two  ounces  ;  reduce  t!ie 
feeds  to  a  powder,  then  llir  them  into  a  parte  with  the 
elefcluary  and  butter,  knead  it  well  together,  put  it  into 
a  pot,  and  keep  it  clofe  Hopped  for  ute. 

As  foon  as  the  horfe  has  taken  thefe  balls,  rub  him 
dry,  drefs  him,  clothe  him  warm,  let  him  Hand  two 
or  three  hours  upon  the  fnaffle  ;  afterwards  give  him 
two  or  three  handfuls  of  rye-bread,  and  order  him  as 
you  been  direiled  bcloie,  as  to  hay,  provender,  malli. 
&c.  and  lo  leave  him  till  next  inc>rnin<r. 

In  the  morning  take  notice  of  his  dung,  whether  it 
ilill  retain  the  true  colour,  or  be  dark,  or  black,  or 
red  and  high  coloured  :  in  the  next  place,  whether  it 
be  Irtofe  and  thin,  or  hard  and  dry.  If  it  be  of  a  pale 
)  ellow,  which  is  the  right  colour,  it  is  a  fign  of  health, 
llrcngth,  and  cleanlinefs  ;  if  it  be  dark  or  black,  then 
it  is  a  fign  there  is  greafe  and  other  ill  humours  llirrcd 
ti]),  which  are  not  yet  evacuated  :  if  it  be  red  and  high- 
coloured,  then  it  is  a  fign  that  his  blood  is  lev  erifti  and 
dillempeied,  by  means  of  inward  heat  :  it  it  be  loofe 
and  thin,  it  is  a  lign  of  weakncfs  ;  but  if  h.nd  and  ilrv, 
it  Ihews  the  horle  to  be  hot  inwardlv,  tir  ellc  that  he  is 
a  foul  lecdcr  :  but  if  his  dung  be  in  a  medium,  be- 
tween hard  and   foft,  and   hncll  ftrorg,  it  is  a  fign  of 
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hcahh  nnd  vigour.  Wlicn  thefe  obfervations  liavc 
been  made,  then  feed,  drefs,  water,  &c.  as  on  his 
ulual  davs  of  rell,  alvvjxs  letting  liiin  have  variety,  and 
his  till  of  corn  and  bread. 

The  next  day  take  him  abroad  into  the  fields  again, 
but  do  not  by  any  means  put  him  to  any  labour  more 
than  riding  him  gently  after  the  hounds  ;  tor  the  intent 
of  this  day's  excrcife  is  only  to  keep  him  in  breath,  and 
procure  him  an  appetite.  Wlien  the  day  is  near  fpem, 
ride  him  home  without  the  leall  fweat,  and  then  •rder 
him  as  at  other  times,  except  that  you  arc  not  to  give 
liim  any  fcourings,  or  rye-oread.  The  next  day  order 
him  in  every  relpeft  as  on  other  days  of  rell  ;  and,  as 
)ou  have  fpent  this  week,  you  muil  fpend  the  next, 
without  any  alteration  ;  and  by  this  time,  and  this  ma- 
nagement, you  may  depend  upon  it  that  your  horfe  has 
been  drawn  clean  enough  for  ordinary  hunting.  So 
that  afterwards,  only  taking  care  to  hunt  your  hone 
with  moderation  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  at  your 
pleafure;  and  according  to  tiie  conftitution  of  your 
horfc's  body  ;  you  need  not  queftion  to  have  him  in  as 
good  ftate  and  Itrength  as  you  can  defire,  without  dan- 
ger of  his  wind,  eye-fight,  feet,  or  body. 

Having  thus  drawn  your  horfe  clean,  jointly  by  na- 
ture and  art,  you  will  perceive  thoie  figns  before-men- 
tioned very  plainly  ;  for  his  flefh  on  his  fhort  ribs  and 
buttocks  will  be  as  hard  as  brawn,  his  flanks  will  be 
thin,  and  nothing  to  be  felt  but  a  double  Ikin,  and 
chaps  fo  clean  from  fat,  glot,  or  kernels,  that  you 
may  hide  your  fills  in  them  ;  and,  above  all,  his  excr- 
cife will  give  plain  demonftration,  of  the  efficacy  ol 
this  method  of  ordering  him,  for  he  will  run  three  or 
four  miles,  three-quarters  fpeed,  without  fweating,  or 
fcarce  fo  much  as  blowing.  When  the  horfe  has  been 
brought  to  this  ftate,  you  muft  ufe  no  more  fcourings 
after  hunting,  becaufe  nature  has  nothing  to  work  upon 
but  rye-bread  and  mafh,  except  the  horfe  be  now  and 
then  troubled  with  fome  little  dulnefs  in  his  head  ; 
then  bruife  a  little  muftard-feed  in  a  fine  linen  rag, 
and  fteep  it  in  a  quart  of  ftrong  ale  three  or  four  hours, 
and,  untying  the  rag,  mix  the  muflard-feed  and  the 
ale  with  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  oats,  and  give  it  to 
him. 

In  general,  after  your  horfe  is  thus  brought  into 
perfc6t  hunting  order,  there  is  nothing  fo  well  calcu- 
lated for  comforting  and  giving  him  wind  and  courage, 
as  toafted  bread  and  wine,  or  toafted  bread  and  ale, 
juft  belore  going  out  of  the  ftable.  '1  his  was  the  prac- 
tice ot  an  old  huiitfman  of  mine,  who,  though  iome- 
times  obliged  to  put  up  with  an  indifferent  horfe,  was, 
by  this  method,  always  fure  to  be  in  at  the  death. 

If,  after  hunting  or  racing,  your  horfe  fhould  take  a 
violent  cold,  which  will  fomctimes  unavoidably  hap- 
pen, let  the  following  comfortable  drench  be  given. 
Take  a  pint  ot  ale  and  fet  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  then 
dilfolve  in  it  one  ounce  of  Spanilh  liquorice,  and  one 
ounce  of  fugar-candy,  put  in  one  ounce  of  true  dia- 
pente  made  with  myrrh,  one  ounce  of  annifeed  pow- 
der, one  ounce  of  London  treacle,  two  ounces  of  fweet- 
oil,  and  two  drachms  of  balfam  of  fulphur.  A  famous 
running- horfe,  belonging  to  GirmanicusSheppard, 
Efq.  was  cured  by  this  receipt  ot  a  moft  violent  cold. 


and  bleeding  at  the  nofc,  that  had  been  of  near  twelve 
months  ftanning.  The  above  gcntlcniiui  gave  it  nic  on 
a  promife  that  I  fhould  nor  part  with  it  to  any  other 
perlon  during  his  life,  or  while  he  kept  running-horfes. 
He  had  himfelf  procured  it  by  art,  having  offered  his 
groom  (in  whofc  cuflody  it  was)  ten  guineas  for  it ; 
but,  on  his  refufing  to  take  the  money,  he  employed 
his  under-gronm  to  watch  an  opportunity  of  taking  a 
copy  ot  it,  which  he  did  (liortly  attei wards.  I  have 
frequently  adniiniticrcd  it  to  niy  hunters,  and  it  has 
never  been  known  to  tail  in  its  efficacy. 

Of  the  Management  of  H.undi. 

I3efore  we  fpeak  of  the  methods  proper  to  be  ufed 
for  this  purpolc,  it  will  be  ncccffary  to  point  out  the 
qualities  which  fportfmen  defire  to  meet  with  in  thele 
animals.  It  is  generalU-  underftood,  that  hounds  of 
the  middle-fize  are  the  moft  proper,  it  being  remarked, 
that  all  animals  of  that  defcription  are  ftronger  than  ei- 
ther fuch  as  arc  very  fmall  or  very  large.  The  fhape 
ol  the  hound  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  lo;  for, 
it  he  be  not  well  proportioned,  he  can  neither  run  fall 
nor  do  much  work.  His  legs  ought  to  be  ftraight,  his 
feet  round,  and  not  very  large;  his  (boulders  back; 
his  breaft  rather  wide  than  narrow;  his  chert  deep,  his 
back  broad,  his  head  fmall,  his  ne^.k  thin;  his  tail 
thick  and  buftiy,  and  if  lie  carry  it  well  fo  much  th: 
better.  None  of  thofe  young  hounds  which  are  out  at 
ike  elbows,  or  fuch  as  are  weak  from  the  knee  to  the 
foot,  fhould  ever  be  taken  into  the  pack.  That  the 
pack  may  look  well,  it  is  proper  that  the  hounds  fhould 
be  as  much  as  poffible  of  a  fixe;  and,  if  the  animals  be 
handfome  at  the  fame  time,  the  pack  will  then  be  per- 
fedl.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  thought,  that  this  con- 
tributes any  thing  to  the  goodnefs  of  a  pack ;  for  very 
unhandfome  packs,  confilling  of  hounds  entirely  differ- 
ent in  fize  and  colour,  have  been  known  to  afford  very 
good  fport.  It  is  only  nceftary  that  they  fliould  run 
well  together;  to  which  indeed  an  uniformity  in  fize 
and  fhape  wf)uld  feem  to  contribute  in  fome  degree. 
The  pack  that  can  run  ten  miles,  or  any  other  confi- 
derable  fpace,  in  the  fhorteft  time,  may  be  faid  to  go 
fafteft,  though  the  hounds,  taken  feparately,  might  be 
confiderably  inferior  to  others  in  fwiftnefs.  A  pack  of 
hounds,  confidered  in  acolleftive  body,  go  fall  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excellence  of  their  nofes,  and  the  head 
they  carry.  Packs  which  are  conipofed  of  hounds  of 
various  kinds  feldom  run  well.  When  the  packs  are 
very  large,  the  hounds  arc  feldom  iufficiently  hunted 
to  be  good  ;  twenty  or  thirty  couple,  therefore,  or  at 
moft  forty,  will  be  abundantly  fufticient  for  the  kcenetl 
fportfman  in  this  country,  as  thus  he  may  be  enabled 
to  hunt  three  or  even  four  times  a  week.  The  number 
of  hounds  to  be  kept  mull,  however,  in  aconfiderabic 
degree,  depend  on  the  ftrength  of  the  pack,  and  the 
country  in  which  you  hunt.  They  fhould  be  left  at 
home  as  feldom  as  poffible  ;  and  too  many  old  hounds 
fhould  not  be  kept.  None  ought  to  be  kept  above  five 
or  fix  feafons,  though  this  alfo  is  fomewhat  uncertain, 
as  we  have  no  rule  forjudging  how  long  a  hound  will 
laft. 
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In  breeding  ol  hounds  confidcrzble  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  dog  from  wlioin  you  breed.      All  fuch 
are  to  be  rejeifled  as  have  a  tender  nofe,  as  nre  babblers 
or  ikirters.     An  old  dog  Ihould  never  be  put  to  an  old 
bitch  ;    nor  fliould  any  attempts  be  made  to  crofs  the 
breed  unlefs  in  a  proper  and   judicious  manner.       Mr. 
Beckford  informs  ns,   that  he  has  leen  fox-hounds 
bred  out  of  a  Newtouudland  dog  and  a  fox-hound  bitch  ; 
the  whelps  were  monlhouflv  ugly,    and  had  other  bad 
qualities  befidcs.      The  crofs  moll  likely  to  be  of  fer- 
vice  to  a  fox-hound  is  the  beagle.     The  reafonoi  crolf- 
ing   the  breed  fometimes  is,    that  the  iniperteiftions  of 
one  may  fometimes  be  remedied  by  another.      The 
months  of   'January,  Februars,  and   March,    are  the  bcft 
for  breeding  ;     late   puppies  feldom  thrive.      After  the 
■  females  begin  to  grow  big  with  young,   it  will  not  be 
proper  to  let  them  hunt  any  more,  or  indeed  to  remain 
for  a  much  longer  time  in  the  liennel.     Sometimes  thefe 
animals  will  have  an  extraordinary  number  of  whelps. 
Mr.  Beckfokd  informs  us,  that  he  has  known  a  bitch  i 
have  Hheen  puppies  at  a  litter  ;  and  he  affures  us,  that 
a  friend  of  his  inlornied  him,  that  a  hound  in  his  pack 
brought  forth  lixtcen,  all  of  them  alive.     In  tliele  cafes 
it  is  proper  to  put  fome  of  the  puppies  to  another  bitch, 
if  you  want  to  keep  them  all  ;  but,  if  any  are  deflroyed, 
the  bell  coloured  ought  to  be  kept.     The  bitches  fliould 
not  only  have  plenty  of  flefh,  but  milk  alfo  ;     and  the 
puppies  fhould  not  be  taken  frointhem  till  they  are  able 
to  take  care  of  themfelves  :    their  mothers  will  be  re- 
Heved  when  they  learn  to  lap  milk,   which  they  will  do 
in  a  fhort  time.     After  the  puppies  are  taken  away  from 
thtir  mothers,  the  litter  fhould  ha\'e  three  purging-balls 
given  them,   one  every  other  morning,  and  plenty  of 
whey  the  intermediate  day.     If  a  bitcli  bring  only  one 
or  two  ipuppies,  and  you  have  another  that  will  take 
them,  by  putting  the  puppies  to  her  the  former  will  foon 
be  fit  to  hunt  again.     She  fhould,  however,  be  firfl  phy- 
ficked,and  it  ^^^ll  alfo  be  of  iervice  to  anoint  her  dugs  with 
brandy  and  water. 

Whelps  are  very  liable  to'  the  diftemper  to  which 
dogs  in  general  arc  fubjett,  and  which  Ircquently  makes 
great  havock  among  ilieni  at  tlieir  walks  ;  Txnd  is  lup- 
pofed,  by  Mr.  Bi;ckford,  to  be  owing  to  the  little  care 
that  is  taken  of  them.  "  It  thcdillemper  (fays  he;  once 
gets  among  them,  they  inull  all  have  it  :  yet,  notwith- 
ilanding  that,  as  the)'  will  he  conflantly  well  fed,  and 
lie  warm  (in  a  kennel  built  on  purpufe)  I  am  confident 
it  would  be  the  faving  of  many  lives.  If  you  fliould 
adopt  this  method,  )  ou  muft  remember  to  ufe  them 
early  to  go  in  couples  :  and,  when  they  become  of  a 
proper  age,  they  nmll  be  walked  out  olten  ;  for,  fliould 
they  remain  confined,  they  would  ncitlicr  have  the 
licallh,  fliape,  or  underllanding,  which  they  ouglit  to 
have.  When  1  kept  harriers,  I  bred  up  lomc  of  the 
puppies  at  a  diltant  kennel ;  but,  having  no  fcrvants 
thereto  cxcrcife  them  properly,  1  found  them  much  in- 
feiior  to  fuch  of  thor  brethren  as  had  the  luck  to  fur- 
vive  the  many  difliculties  and  dangers  they  had  under- 
gone'at  their  walks;  thefe  were  afterwards  equal  to 
any  thing,  and  afraid  of  notliing  ;  whillt  thole,  tliat  had 
been  nuifcd  with  (o  much  care,  were  weakly,  timid, 
and  had  every  diladvantage  attending  private  education. 


I  have  often  heard,  as  an  cxcufe  for  hounds  not  hunt- 
ing a  cold  fcent,  tliat  they  were  too  high-bred.  I  con- 
fels  I  know  not  ^vhat  that  means  :  but  this  I  know,  that 
liounds  are  too  frequently  ill-bred  to  be  of  any  fervice. 
It  is  judgment  in  the  breeder,  and  patience  afterwards 
in  the  huntlman,  that  makes  them  hunt. 

"  When  young  hounds  are  firfl  taken  in,  they  fhould 
be  kept  feparate  from  the  pack  ;  and,  as  it  will  happen 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  little  or  no  hunting, 
you  may  eafilv  give  them  up  one  of  the  kennels  and 
grafs-court  adjoining.  Their  play  frequently  ends  in 
a  battle  ;  it  therefore  is  lefs  dangerous  wheie  all  are 
equally  matched. — If  you  find  that  they  take  a  diflike  to 
anv  particular  hound,  the  fafefl  way  will  be  to  remove 
him,  or  it  is  probable  thev  will  kill  him  at  lad.  When 
a  feeder  hears  the  hounds  quarrel  in  the  kennel,  he 
halloos  to  them  to  flop  them;  lie  then  goes  in  among 
them,  and  l^ogs  every  hound  he  comes  near.  How 
much  more  reafonable,  as  well  as  efficacious,  would  it 
be,  VI ere  he  to  fee  which  were  the  combatants  before  he 
(peaks  to  them.  Punidiment  would  then  fall,  as  it 
ought,  on  the  guilty  only.  In  all  packs  there  are  fome 
hounds  more  quarrelfome  than  the  reft  ;  and  it  is  to 
them  we  owe  all  the  mifchief  that  is  done.  If  you  find 
chaffifement  cannot  quiet  them,  it  may  be  prudent  to 
break  their  holders  ;  for,  fince  they  are  not  neceflary  to, 
them  for  the  meat  they  have  to  eat,  they  are  not  likely 
to  ferve  them  in  any  good  purpofe.  Young  hounds 
(liould  be  fed  twice  a  day,  as  they  feldom  take  kindly  to 
the  kennel-meat  at  firft,  and  the  diflemper  is  mofl  apt 
to  feize  them  at  this  time.  It  is  better  not  to  round 
them  till  they  are  thoroughly  fettled  ;  nor  (liould  it  be 
put  ofF  till  the  hot  weather,  for  then  they  would  bleed 
too  much.  It  may  be  better  perhaps  to  round  them  at 
their  quarters,  when  about  fix  months  old  ;  fhould  it  be 
done  fooner,  it  would  make  their  ears  tuck  up.  The 
tailing  of  them  is  ufually  done  before  they  are  put  out  ; 
it  might  be  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  it  till  they  are  taken 
in.  Dogs  muft  not  be  rounded  at  the  time  they  have  the 
diftemper  upon  tliem,  as  the  lofs  of  blood  will  weaken 
them  too  much. 

"If  any  of  the  dogs  be  thin  over  the  back,  or  any- 
more quarrelfome  than  the  reft,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  cut 
them  :  I  alfo  (pay  fuch  bitches  as  I  fhall  not  want  to 
breed  from  :  they  are  more  ufeful,  are  ftouter,  and  are 
always  in  better  order;  befides,  it  is  ablblutely  neceffary 
if  you  hunt  late  in  the  fprlng,  or  your  pack  will  be  very 
fliort  for  want  of  it.  'Ihe  latter  operation,  however, 
does  not  ahva}'s  fuecccd ;  it  will  be  neceftary  therefore 
to  employ  a  ikilful  perfun,  and  one  on  whom  you  can 
depend  ;  for,  if  it  be  ill  done,  though  they  cannot  have 
puppies,  they  will  go  to  heat  notwithlhuiding.  They 
fhould  be  kept  low  for  fevera!  days  bcfoie  the  operation 
is  perforined,  and  muft  be  fed  on  thin  meat  forfome  tune 
after." 

It  is  impolTible  to  determine  how  many  young  hounds 
ought  to  be  bred  in  order  to  keep  up  the  pack,  as  this 
depends  altogetlicr  on  contuigencics.  The  deficiencies 
of  one  year  muft  be  fupplicd  by  the  next :  but  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  couple  of  old 
hounds,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  couple  ol  young 
ones,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  where  no  more  than  forty 
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couple  nre  to  be  kept.  A  confiJcrablc  numlicr,  liow- 
cvcr,  ought  always  tii  be  bred  ;  tor  it  is  undoubtedly 
and  evidently  true,  that  tliofe  who  breed  the  grcatcU 
luimber  ot  hounds  iiiufl  expedl  the  beft  pack. 

Alter  the  hounds  have  been  rounded,  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  huiitlui.m,  and  anfwer  to  their  names, 
tiiey  ought  to  be  coupled  togctiicr,  and  walked  out 
among  ihecp.  Such  as  arc  paniculaily  ill-naiurcd 
ought  to  have  their  couples  loolc  about  their  necks  in 
the  kennel  till  they  become  reconciled  to  them.  The 
moll  Itubborn  ought  to  be  coupled  to  old  hounds,  ra- 
ther than  to  )ouug  ones  ;  and  two  dogs  ftiould  not  be 
coupled  together  when  you  can  avoid  it.  As  young 
hounds  arc  awkward  at  firll,  a  tew  oug'.it  only  to  be  let 
out  at  a  tune  with  people  on  foot,  and  ihey  will  foon  af- 
terwards toUow  a  horle.  When  thc\'  have  been  walked 
outoltcn  in  this  manner  aniongll  th.e  liieep,  they  (hould 
be  uncoupled  by  a  tew  atatiniii,  and  thole  chaftiled  who 
offer  to  run  alter  the  ihecp  ;  but  it  will  be  diliicult  to 
reclaim  tlicm  alter  they  have  once  been  allowed  to  tafte 
blood.  Some  are  accultomcd  to  couple  the  dogs  with  a 
ram,  in  order  to  bieak  them  Irom  Ihcep  ;  but  this  is 
very  dangerous  tor  both  parties.  Mr.  Beckford  re- 
lates a  llory  ot  a  nobleman  who  put  a  large  ram  into  his 
kennel  in  order  to  bteak  his  hounds  from  flieep  :  but, 
when  he  came  fomc  time  alter  to  fee  how  nobly  the 
ram  defended  liiiufclf,  he  found  him  entirely  eaten 
lip,  and  the  hounds  gone  to  lleep  after  having  filled  their 
bellies. 

When  hounds  are  to  be  aired,  it  is  belt  to  take  them 
out  feparately,  the  old  ones  one  day,  and  tjie  young  an- 
other ;  though,  it  they  are  to  have  whey  from  a  dillant 
dairy,  both  old  and  young  ones  may  be  taken  out  toge- 
ther, oblcrving  onl)-  to  take  the  young  hounds  in  cou- 
ples when  the  old  ones  are  along  with  them.  Young 
hounds  are  always  apt  to  tall  into  mifchief,  and  even  old 
ones,  when  idle,  will  be  apt  to  join  them.  Mr.  Beck- 
ford  mentions  a  whole  pack  running  after  a  flock  of 
flieep  through  the  mere  accident  of  a  horle's  falling,  and 
then  running  away. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  entering  ofhounds  to  a  fcent, 
our  author  gives  fucli  directions  as  ha\e  fubjefted  him  to 
a  levere  charge  of  inhumanity.  We  fliall  give  them  in 
his  own  words  ;  "  You  had  better  enter  them  at  their 
own  game ;  it  will  fave  much  trouble  afterwards. 
Many  dogs,  I  believe,  like  that  fcent  bell  which  they 
were  firft  blooded  to  :  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  moll 
certainly  reafonal^ie  to  ufe  them  to  that  which  it  is  in- 
tended they  fliould  hunt.  It  may  not  be  amifs  firft, 
when  they  begin  to  hunt,  to  put  light  collars  on  them. 
Young  hounds  may  eafily  gel  out  of  their  knowledge; 
and  Ihy  ones,  after  tliey  have  been  much  beaten,  may 
not  choole  to  return  home.  Collars,  in  that  cafe,  may 
prevent  their  being  loll. — You  fa)',  you  like  to  lee  your 
young  hounds  run  a  irail-fcent. — 1  have  no  doubt  but 
tiiat  you  would  be  glad  to  lee  them  run  over  an  open 
down,  where  you  could  fo  eafily  obferve  their  a6tionand 
their  fpecd.  I  cannot  think  the  doing  of  it  once  or 
twice  could  hurt  your  hounds  ;  and  yet,  as  a  fportfman, 
I  dare  not  recommend  it  to  you.  All  that  I  can  lay  is, 
that  it  would  be  lefs  bad  than  entering  them  at  a  hare. 
A  cat  is  as   good  a  trail  as  any ;    but  on  no  account 


Ihoiild  any  tr.iil  he  ufed  after  your  hounds  arc  (looped  fo 
a  fcent.  1  know  an  old  Iportinian  wlo  enieis  his  young 
hounds  firft  at  a  cit,  which  he  drags  aloi^g  the  ground 
for  a  mile  or  two,  at  the  end  of  whiclr  he  turns  out  a 
badger,  firft  taking  care  to  break  his  teeth  :  he  takes 
out  about  a  couple  of  old  hounds  along  with  the  young 
ones  to  hold  tlicm  on.  He  never  enters  his  young 
liounds  but  at  vermin  ;  for,  he  fays,  "  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  that  he  Ihould  go,  and  when  he  i..  old  he  will 
not  depart  froin  it !" 

Hounds  ought  to  be  entered  as  foon  as  polTihle, 
though  the  time  muft  be  uncertain,  as  it  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  country  in  whicli  they  are.  In  corn  coun- 
tries hunting  may  not  be  practicable  till  the  corn  is  cut 
down  ;  but  you  may  begin  fooner  in  grafs-countries,  and 
at  any  time  in  woodlands.  "  If  (lays  Mr.  Beckford) 
)0u  have  plenty  of  foxes,  and  can  aft'ord  to  make  a  fa- 
triiicc  of  iome  of  them  for  the  fake  ot  making  your 
hounds  fteady,  take  them  firll  where  xou  have  leaft  riot, 
putting  Iome  of  the  fleadjcft  of  \  our  old  hounds  among 
them.  If  in  fiicli  a  place  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  litter  of  foxes,  you  may  allure  yourlelf  you  will 
have  but  little  .trouble  with  your  young  hounds  after- 
wards. If,  owing  to  a  fcarcity  of  foxes,  you  fhould 
ftoop  your  hounds  at  a  hare,  let  them  by  no  means 
have  tiie  blood  of  her;  nor,  for  the  lake  of  coufiftency, 
give  them  encouragement.  Hare- hunting  has  one  ad- 
vantage ; — hounds  are  chiefly  in  open  ground,  where 
you  can  eafily  command  them;  but,  notwithflanding 
that,  if  foxes  be  in  tolerable  plenty,  keep  them  to  their 
own  game. — Frequent  hallooing  is  of  ufe  with  young 
hounds  ;  it  keeps  them  forward,  prevents  their  being 
loft,  and  hinders  them  from  hunting  alter  the  reft.  The 
oftener,  therefore,  that  a  fox  is  feen  and  hallooed,  the 
better.  I  by  no  means,  however,  approve  of  much  hal- 
looing to  old  hounds  ;  though  it  is  true  there  is  a  time 
when  hallooing  is  of  ufe,  a  time  when  it  does  hurt, 
and  a  time  when  it  is  pertedlly  indifferent  :  but  long 
pra<Elice  and  great  attention  to  hunting  caii  only  teach  the 
application. 

"  Hounds  at  their  firft  entrance  cannot  be  encou- 
raged too  much.  When  they  are  become  handy,  love 
aleent,  and  begin  to  know  what  is  right,  it  will  be  thea 
foon  enough  to  chaftife  them  for  what  is  wrong ;  in  wliich 
cafe  one  fevere  beating  will  lave  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
When  a  hound  is  flogged,  the  whipper-in  (liould  make 
ufe  of  his  voice  as  well  as  his  whip.  If  any  be  very  un- 
fteady,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  fend  them  out  by  tliem- 
felves  when  the  men  go  out  to  excrcifc  their  horfes.  If 
you  have  hares  in  plenti  ,  let  iome  be  found  fitting,  and 
turned  out  before  them  ;  and  you  \\  ill  find  that  the  nioft 
riotous  will  not  run  aficr  them.  11  you  intend  them  to 
be  fteadv  from  deer,  they  fliould  often  fee  deer,  and 
then  thev  will  not  regard  them  ;  and  if,  after  a  proba- 
tion of  tills  kind,  you  turn  out  a  cub  before  them,  with 
fome  old  hounds  to  lead  tlicni  on,  you  ma)-  allure  your- 
felf,  they  will  notbe  unlleady  long." 

It  is  proper  to  put  the  young  hounds  into  the  pack 
when  they  floop  to  a  fcent,  become  handy,  know  a  rate, 
and  Hop  eafily.  A  few  only  are  to  be  put  to  the  pack  at 
a  time  ;  and  it  is  not  advileable  even  to  begin  this  till 
the  pack  have  been  out  a  lew  times  b)-  themfelves,  and 
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"  are  gotten  well  in  blood."  They  fliould  be  low  in 
flclh  when  you  begin  to  hunt ;  the  ground  being  gene- 
rally hard  at  that  time,  fo  that  they  are  liable  to  be 
Ihaken.  B\'  l-.ounds  being  handv,  our  author  means  their 
being  ready  to  do  wdiatever  is  required  of  them  ;  and, 
particularly,  when  caft,  to  turn  eafily  which  way  the 
huntfman  pleales. 

Mr.  Bf.ckford  begins  to  hunt  with  his  young 
hounds  in  Auguft.  The  huntfman  in  the  preceding 
months  keeps  his  old  hounds  healthy  by  giving  them 
proper  exercile,  and  gets  his  young  hounds  forward  ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  notliiiig  anfwers  fo  well  as  taking 
them  frequently  out.  Tiie  huntfman  fliould  go  along 
with  them,  get  frequently  off  his  horfe,  and  encourage 
them  to  come  to  him: — too  much  reftraint  will  fre 
quently  incline  the  hounds  to  be  riotous.  Our  author 
frequently  walks  out  his  hounds  among  flieep,  hares, 
and  deer.  Sometimes  he  turns  down  a  cat  before  them, 
which  they  kill  ;  and,  when  the  time  of  hunting  ap 
proaches,  he  tu.ns  out  young  foxes  or  badgers  ;  taking 
out  fom.e  of  the  moll  fteady  of  his  old  hounds  to  lead  on 
the  young  ones.  Small  covers  and  furze-brakes  are 
drawn  with  thetn  to  ufe  them  to  a  halloo,  and  to  teach 
them  obedience.  If  they  find  improper  game  and 
hunt  it,  they  are  flopped  and  brought  back,  and,  as 
long  as  they  will  (lop  at  a  rate,  they  are  not  chaftifed. 
At  fuch  times  as  they  are  taken  out  to  air,  the  huntfman 
leads  them  into  the  country  in  which  they  are  deligned 
to  hunt ;  by  which  means  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  country,  and  cannot  mifs  their  way  home  at  any 
time  afterwards.  When  they  begin  to  hunt,  they  are 
firfl  brought  into  a  large  cover  of  his  own,  which  has 
many  ridnigs  cut  in  it  ;  and  where  young  toxes  are 
turned  out  every  year  on  purpofe  for  them.  After  they 
have  been  hunted  for  fome  days  in  this  manner,  they  are 
fent  to  more  diilant  covers,  and  more  old  hounds  added 
to  them.  There  they  continue  to  bunt  till  they  are 
taken  into  tlie  pack,  which  is  feldom  later  than  tiie  be 
ginning  of  Sepie.nber\  for  by  that  time  they  will  have 
learned  what  is  required  of  them,  and  feldom  give  much 
trouble  afterwards.  In  September  he  begins  to  hunt  in 
earneft  :  and  after  the  old  hounds  have  killed  a  few 
foxes,  the  young  ones  are  put  into  the  pack,  two  or 
three  couple  at  a  time,  till  all  have  hunted.  They  are 
then  divided  :  and,  as  he  feldom  has  occafion  to 
take  in  more  than  nine  or  ten  coupL",  one  half  are 
taken  out  one  day,  and  the  other  the  next,  till  they  are 
llfady. 

To  render  fo.K-hunting  complete,  no  young  hounds 
fhould  be  taken  into  the  pack  the  firft  feafon  ; — a  re 
qjifite  too  expenlivc  for  moil  fportfmcn.  The  pack 
fhould  confill  ol  about  forty  couple  of  hounds,  that  have 
hunted  one,  tvyo,  three,  four,  or  five  feafons.  The 
young  pack  (hould  confift  of  about  twenty  couple  ol 
young  hounds,  and  an  equal  number  of  old  ones.  They 
ihoull  have  a  leparate  eilablilhment,  and  the  two  ken 
nfls  .'hould  not  lie  too  near  one  another.  When  tlie 
feafon  is  over,  the  bell  of  the  young  hounds  fliould  be 
taken  into  the  pack,  and  the  draught  of  old  ones  ex- 
changed lor  them.  Many  mufl  be  bred  to  enable  a 
fportfman  to  take  in  twenty  couple  of  young  hounds 
every  leafon.     It  will   always  be  eafy  to  keep  up  the 


number  of  old  hounds  ;  for  when  your  own  draft  is  not 
fufficient,  drafts  from  other  packs  may  be  obtained,  and 
at  a  fmall  expence.  When  young  hounds  are  hunted 
together  for  the  firll  feafon,  and  have  not  a  fufScient 
number  of  old  ones  along  with  them,  it  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

Of  the  Kennel. 

ATr.  Beckford,  in  his  EJfay  en  Hunting,  is  very  par-  j 
ticular  in  defcribing  a  kennel  for  hounds;  fince  it  is  Jj 
indifpenfably  neceffary  for  keeping  thofe  animals  in 
proper  health  and  order.  "  It  is  true  (fays  he),  hounds 
may  be  kept  in  barns  and  flables;  but  thofe  who  keep 
them  in  fuch  places  can  beft  inform  you  whether  their 
hounds  are  capable  of  anfwering  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  are  defigned.  The  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  fo  exqui- 
fite  in  a  hound,  that  I  cannot  but  fuppole  that  every 
(lench  is  hurtlul  to  it.  Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  abfo- 
lutely  necelfary  to  the  nofe  of  the  hound,  but  alfo  to 
the  prefervation  of  his  health.  Dogs  are  naturally 
cleanly;  and  feldom,  if  they  can  help  it,  dung  where 
they  lie.  Air  and  frefh  flraw  are  neceffary  to  keep 
them  healthy.  They  are  fubject  to  the  mange;  adifor- 
der  to  which  poverty  and  nadinefs  will  very  much  con- 
tribute. The  kennel  fhould  be  fituated  on  an  emi- 
nence; its  front  ought  to  be  to  the  eaft,  and  the  courts 
round  it  ought  to  be  wide  and  airy  to  admit  the  fun- 
beams  at  any  time  of  the  day.  It  is  proper  that  it 
fhould  be  neat  without  and  clean  within;  and  it  is  pro- 
per to  be  near  the  mailer's  houfe,  for  obvious  reafons. 
It  ought  to  be  made  large  enough  at  firll,  as  any  addi- 
tion to  it  afterwards  may  fpoil  it  in  appearance  at  lead." 
Two  kennels,  however,  in  our  author's  opinion,  are 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  well-being  ol  hounds  : 
"  When  there  is  but  one  (fays  he),  it  is  feldom  fweet; 
and,  when  cleaned  out,  the  hounds,  particularly  in  win- 
ter, fnfFer  both  while  it  is  cleaning  and  afterwards  as 
long  as  it  remains  wet." 

When  the  feeder  firfl  comes  to  the  kennel  in  a  morn- 
ing, he  fliould  let  out  the  hounds  into  the  outer-court, 
and,  in  bad  weather,  fhould  open  the  door  of  the  hunt- 
ing-kennel (that  in  which  the  hounds  defigned  to  hunt 
the  next  day  are  kept),   lefl  want  of  reft  fliould  incline 
them  to  go  into  it-     The  lodging-room  fhould  then  be       . 
cleaned   out,  the  doors  and   windows  of  it  opened,  the       ' 
litter  Ihaken  up,  and    the  kennel  made  fweet  and  clean       i 
before  the  hounds  return  to  it  again — The  floor  of  each 
lodging-room  fliould  be  floped  on  both  (ides  to  run  to 
the  centre,  with  a  gutter  kit  to  carry  off  the  water,  that 
when  they  are  wauicd  they  may  be  loon  dry.     II  water 
fliould  remain  through  any  fault  in  the  floor,  it  mull  be 
carefully  mopped  up;  for  damps  arc  always  very  pre- 
judicial. 

The  kennel  ought  to  have  three  doors;  two  in  the 
front  and  one   in  the   back;    the  lall  to  have  a  lattice- 
window  in  it  with  a  wooilcn  (butter,  whicli  is  coniKint-, 
ly  to  be  kept  doled  when  the  hounds  are  in,  except  in 
fummer,  when  it  (hould  be  open  all  day. 

At  the  back  of  Mr.  13kckkord's  kennel  is  a  houfr 
thatchcd  and  lurzcd  up  on  the  (ides,  big  enough  to 
contain  at  lead  a  load  of  ftraw.     Here  fliould   be  a  pit 
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ready  to  receive  tl\c  clung,  and  a  gallows  for  tlie  flefli. 
'The  gallows  lliould  have  a  tiiatched  root,  and  a  tircu- 
U  .  lai-  board  at  the  ports  to  prevent  vermin  Irom  climbing 
n  up.  He  advifes  to  incloie  a  piece  ot  ground  adjoining 
to  the  kciinel  to.r  luch  dog-horfes  as  may  be  brought 
alive;  it  being  fometimes  dangerous  to  turn  them  out 
■where  other  horles  go,  on  acconiu  ol  the  dil'orders  with 
which  they  may  be  infctled.  In  fome  kennels  a  ftove 
is  made  ufe  of;  but  where  the  feeder  is  a  good  one. 
Mr.  BECKFeRD  thinks  tiwt  a  mop,  properly  ufed,  will 
render  the  flove  unnecenarv.  "  I  have  a  little  hay- 
rick (fays  he)  in  the  grafs-yard,  which  I  think  is  of  ufe 
to  keep  the  hounds  clean  and  fine  in  their  coats.  You 
■will  frequently  find  them  rubbing  themlelves  againft  it. 
The  Ihade  of  it  is  alfo  ufcful  to  them  in  fummer.  If 
ticks  at  any  time  be  troublefonie  in  your  kennel,  let  the 
walls  of  it  be  well  waOied ;  if  that  fhould  not  delirov 
them,  the  wails  muft  then  be  white-waflied." 

Belldes  the  direQions  already  given  concerning  the 
lituation  ol  tiie  kennel,  our  author  recommends  it  to 
have  a  llream  of  water  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  even  run- 
ning through  it  it  pofliblc.  There  fhould  al  fo  be  movea- 
ble llages  on  wheels  for  the  hounds  to  lie  on.  The  foil 
ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  dry. 

InJiruSiiins  for  the  Hunt  [man. 

Having  already  given  fufficient  inflru(9ions  to  the 
huntfnian  for  hunting  the  tox,  under  that  article,  we 
fhall  now  give  fome  hints  to  the  huntfman  ■who  has  the 
management  of  a  pack  of  harriers,  and  who  wifhes  to 
beexpeitin  hunting  the  hare.  For  this  purpofe  he 
muft  never  forget  that  every  hare  has  her  particular 
play;  and  that  play  is  occafioned  or  changed  according 
to  the  variation  of  wind  and  weather,  the  weight  of  the 
air,  the  nature  ot  the  ground,  and  the  degrees  of  eager- 
nefs  with  which  fhe  is  purfued.  Nor  is  he  to  be  un- 
mindful of  the  numerous  accidents  fhe  may  meet  with 
in  her  wav,  to  turn  her  out  of  her  courfe,  to  cover  her 
flight,  to  q'jickcn  her  fpeed,  or  to  iurni(h  her  with  an 
opponunity  of  new  devices.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  thefe  things  before  the  game  is 
ftaried,  but  in  the  heat  of  adtion,  when  moft  tempted 
to  be  in  raptures  with  the  found  ot  the  horns,  the  ine- 
lody  of  the  cry,  and  the  expedlation  of  fuccefs,  every 
ftep  we  make  we  malt  calmlv  obferve  the  alteration  of 
foil,  the  pofition  ot  the  wind,  the  dme  of  the  year,  and 
no  lefs  take  notice  with  what  fpeed  fhe  is  driven,  how 
far  file  is  likely  to  keep  on  forward,  or  to  turn  fhort 
behind ;  whether  the  has  not  been  met  by  paffengers, 
frightened  by  curs,  intercepted  by  fhecp;  whether  an 
approaching  llorm,  a  rifing  wind,  a  fudden  blart  of  the 
fun,  the  going  oft  of  the  froft,  the  repetition  of  foiled 
ground,  the  decsy  of  her  o>vn  flrength,  or  any  other 
probable  turn  of  afiairs,  has  not  abated  or  altered  the 
fcent. 

There  are  other  things  flill  no  lefs  neceflary  to  he 
remembered  than  the  former;  as  the  particular  quality 
and  tharader  ot  each  dog;  whether  the  prefent  leaders 
are  not  apt  to  over-run  it;  wliicli  are  molt  inclined  to 
rtand  upon  the  double;  which  are  to  be  depended  on 
in  the  highway,  on  the  ploughed  ground,  or  a  bare  turf, 


in  an  uncertain  f;ent,  in  the  eroding  of  frefli  game, 
through  a  flock  of  flicep,  upon  the  foil,  or  (lolc-back. 
The  (ize  alfo  and  the  ftrength  of  the  hare  will  make  a 
difference;  nor  muft  the  hounds  themfclves  be  followed 
(o  riofcly,  or  fo  loudly  chcrilhed,  when  Ircfli  an<t 
vigorous,  as  after  they  have  run  off  their  tpced  and 
mettle,  and  begin  to  be  tired. 

It  is  necellary  for  a  young  huntfman,  when  the 
(cent  lies  well,  always  to  keep  hiinrelf  pretty  tar  be- 
hind. At  fuch  a  time,  efpecially  if  it  be  againit  the 
wind,  it  is  impofTible  for  the  poor  hare  to  hold  it  for- 
ward; nor  has  (lie  any  trick  or  refuge  for  her  life,  but 
to  flop  fliort  by  the  wav,  and,  when  all  are  pall,  to  ileal 
immediatelv  back,  which  is  often  the  occafion  ol  an  ir- 
revocable fault,  in  the  midll  of  the  warmcll  ("port  and 
cxpedations,  and  is  the  bell  trick  the  poor  hare  has  tor 
her  life  in  fcenting  weather:  whereas,  if  the  huntfman 
were  not  too  forward,  he  would  have  the  advantage  ot 
feeing  her  ileal  ofF,  and  turning  her  afide,  or  more  pio- 
babl)',  the  pleafure  of  the  hounds  returning  and  thruft- 
ing  her  up  in  view. 

it  is  very  common  for  the  fleeteft  hound  to  be  the 
bed  favourite,  though  it  would  be  much  better  if  he 
was  hanged,  or  exchanged.  Be  a  dog  in  his  own  na- 
ture ever  fo  good,  yet  he  is  not  good  in  that  pack  that 
is  too  flow  for  him.  There  is  at  moft  times  work 
enough  for  every  one  of  the  train,  and  every  one  ought 
to  bear  his  part ;  but  this  is  impoffible  for  the  heavy 
ones  to  do,  if  they  are  out  of  breath  by  the  unpropor- 
tionable  fpeed  of  a  liaht-heeled  leader.  For  it  is  not 
enough  that  they  are  able  to  keep  up,  which  a  true 
hound  will  labour  hard  for,  but  they  mufl  be  able  to  do 
it  with  eafe,  with  retention  of  breath  and  fpirits,  and 
with  their  tongues  at  command.  It  mull  never  be  ex- 
pefted  that  the  indentures  of  the  hare  can  be  well 
covered,  or  her  doubles  llruck  off,  (nor  is  the  fport 
worth  a  farthing,)  if  the  harriers  run  yelping  in  a  long 
firing,  like  deer  or  fox  hounds. 

Another  thing  neceflary  is,  to  hang  up  every  liar  and 
chanter,  not  (paring  even  thofe  that  are  filly  and  trifling, 
without  noife  or  lagacity.  It  is  common  enough  in 
numerous  kennels  to  keep  fome  for  their  mulic  or 
beauty ;  but  this  is  perfeii^ly  wrong.  It  is  a  certain 
maxim  that  every  dog  which  does  no  good  does  a  great 
deal  of  hurt;  they  fcrve  only  tol'oil  the  ground,  and 
confound  the  fcent;  to  fcatnper  before  and  interrupt 
their  betters  in  the  mod  difficult  points.  And  wi  may 
venture  to  afhrm,  by  long  experience,  that  four  or  five 
couple,  all  good  and  trulty  hounds,  ■will  do  more  exe- 
cution than  thirty  or  forty,  where  a  third  of  them  are 
eager  and  headftrong,  and,  like  coxcombs  among  men, 
noify  in  doing  nothing. 

Above  all,  abhor  joining  your  packs  with  flrangers, 
for  this  is  the  way  to  (poll  and  debauch  the  flBuncheft 
hounds,  to  turn  the  bell  mettled  into  mad-headed  gal- 
lopers, liars,  and  chatterers,  and  to  put  them  on  no- 
thing but  out-running  their  rivals,  and  over-running 
the  Icent.  The  emulation  of  leading  (in  hounds  and 
their  maflers)  has  been  the  utmoll  ruin  of  many  a  good 
day's  (port.  Nor  are  ((range  huntfmen  of  much  better 
conlequence  than  (Irange  companions;  tor,  as  the  (kill 
and  excellence  of  thefe  anii^jals  confill  in  ufe  and  habit, 
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they  ihould  always  be  accuftomed  to  the  fame  voice, 
the  fame  notes  or  hallooings,  and  tlie  iamc  turns  of 
C'liding,  chcrifiiiug,  prefTing.  or  recalling;  nor  fliould 
the  country  fello^^s  be  allowed,  in  their  tranlports,  to 
extend  their  throats. 

Nor  is  it  good  to  encourage  change  of  game,  becaufe 
mere  'fquires  would  be  at  a  great  lol's  to  kill  fomc  of 
thtir  time,  had  they  nothing  to  kill,  when  hares  are 
out  of  fealoii.  However,  I  am  well  fatisficd,' that  the 
bell  harriers  are  ihofe  that  know  no  other.  Nor  is  it 
advilcable  to  let  them  change  for  a  fre(h  hare,  as  long 
as  they  can  pofTibly  follow  the  old  one;  nor  to  take 
off  their  nofes  from  the  fcent  tliey  are  upon,  for  the 
cutting  Pnorter  or  gaining  of  ground.  This  laft  is  the 
cominon  trick  with  pot-hunters,  but,  as  it  is  unfair 
and  barbarous  to  the  hare,  fo  you  will  feldom  find  it 
of  advantage  to  the  hounds. 

Hun  ling  Terms. 

The  gentlemen  and  matters  of  the  fport  have  in- 
vented a  fet  of  terms  which  mav  be  called  the  Huuling- 
langtiage.     The  principal  are  thofe  which  follow: 

1.  For  hearts  as  they  are  in  company. — They  fay,  a 
herd  of  harts,  and  all  manner  of  deer.  A  bey  of  roes. 
A  founder  of  fvviiie.  A  rout  of  wolves.  A  richejs  of 
martens.  A  brace  or  leafl)  of  bucks,  foxes,  or  hares. 
A  couple  of  rabbits  or  coneys. 

2.  For  their  lodging, — A  hart  is  faid  to  harbour.  A 
buckW^c^.  A  roe  beds.  A  hare /lals  or  forms.  A  co- 
ney Jiis.  A  fox  kennels.  A  marten  trees.  An  otter 
zvatehes.  A  badger  earths.  A  boar  couches. — Hence,  to 
exprefs  their  diflodging,  they  fay,  Unharhour  the  hart. 
Roufe  the  buck.  Start  the  hare.  Bolt  the  coney.  Un- 
iennel  the  fox.  L'ntree  the  marten.  /->«/  the  otter. 
Dig  the  badger.     Rear  the  boar. 

3.  For  their  noife  at  rutting-time. — A  hart  bclleth. 
A  buck;  growns  or  treats.  A  roe  bellows.  A  hare  beats 
or  taps.  An  otter  zvhines.  A  hoar /reams,  A  fox  barks, 
Ahadger /hrieki.     A -wall  howls.     A  goaX.  rattles. 

4.  For  their  copulation. — A  hart  or  buck  goes  to 
rut.  A  roe  goes  to  lourn.  A  boar  goes  to  brim.  A 
hare  or  coney  goes  to  buck.  A  fox  goes  to  cUchtting. 
A  wolf  goes  to  match  or  viake.  An  otter  hunteth  ior  his 
kind. 

5.  For  the  footing  and  treading. — Of  a  hart,  wc  fay 
the  JJol.  Of  a  buck,  and  all  ialiow-deer,  the  view. 
01  all  deer,  if  on  the  grafs  and  fcarcc  vifible,  tlie  foil- 
ing. Of  a  fox,  i\\c  print;  and  of  other  the  like  \ermin, 
the  fating.  Ot  an  otter,  the  niarks.  Of  a  boar,  the 
tract.  The  hare,  when  in  open  field,  is  Hiid  to  fore; 
when  file  winds  about  to  deceive  the  hounds,  fhe  dou- 
bles; when  fhe  beats  on  the  hard  highway,  and  her 
footing  comes  to  be  perceived,  f[\e  prickcth:  in  fiiow  it 
is  called  the  trace  of  the  iiarc. 

6.  Tlic  tail  of  a  hart,  buck,  or  other  deer,  is  called 
the  fingle.  That  ot  a  boar,  the  wreath.  Of  a  fox,  the 
/>ru/h  or  dra^;  and  the  tip  at  the  end,  the  chape.  Ol  a 
wolf,   \hc /lern.     Of  a  hare  and  coney,   xhe  fctit. 

7.  The  ordure  or  excrement  of  a  hart  and  all  deer, 
is  csWod  /izvnirts  or  fewm/hing.  Of  a  hare,  crolils  or 
crollfing.     01  a  boar,  l'JJi:s.     Of  a   fox,  the  bitlilling ; 


and  of  other  the  like  vermin,  the  fuanis.     Of  an  otter, 
\.hefpraiiils. 

8.  As  to  the  attire  of  deer,  or  parts  thereof,  thofe  of 
a  ftag,  it  perfetl,  are  the  bar,  the  pearls,  the  little  knobs 
on  it,  the  beam,  the  gutters,  the  antler,  the  fur-anlkr, 
royal,  fur-royal,  and  all  at  top  the  croches.  Of  the  buck, 
the  bur,  beam,  brovj -antler,  blnck-ant-ler,  advancer,  palm, 
and  fpcllers.  If  the  croches  grow  in  the  form  of  a  man's 
hand,  it  is  called  a  palmed-fyad.  Heads  bearing  not 
above  three  or  four,  and  the  croches  placed  aloft,  all 
ot  one  height,  are  called  a-oiined  heads.  Heads  having 
double  croches  are  called  forked-heads,  becaufe  the 
croches  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  beam  like  forks. 

9.  They  fay,  a  Utter  of  cubs,  a  nfl  of  rabbits,  a 
fquirrel's  dray. 

10.  The  terms  ufed  in  refpedf  of  the  dogs,  isc.  are  as 
follow. — Of  greyhounds,  two  to  make  a  brace;  of 
heunds  a  couple.  Ot  grey-hounds,  three  make  a  leapj ; 
of  hounds  a  rw/i/c  and  half — They  fay,  let  fip  z  grey- 
hound ;  and,  cajl  off  a  hound.  The  tiring,  wherein  a 
gre}'-!iound  is  led,  is  called  a  leaf};  and  that  of  a  hound, 
a  lyome.  The  grey-hound  has  his  collar,  and  the  hound 
his  couples.  We  fay  a  kennj  of  hounds,  and  a  pack  ot 
beagles. 

In  the  kennels  or  packs  they  generally  rank  them 
under  the  heads  of  enterers,  drivers,  flyers,  lyers,  &c. 

When  the  hounds,  being  call  off,  and  finding  the 
fcent  of  fome  game,  begin  to  open  and  cry,  they  arc 
faid  to  challenge.  When  they  are  too  bufy  ere  the  fcent 
be  good,  they  are  faid  to  bubble.  When  too  buf\-, 
where  the  fcent  is  good,  to  bmvl.  When  they  run  it 
endwife  orderly,  holding  in  together  mcrril}',  and 
making  it  good,  they  are  faid  to  be  infill  cry.  When 
they  rufi  along  without  opening  at  all,  it  is  called  run- 
ning mute. 

When  fpaniels  open  in  the  firing,  or  a  grey-hound 
in  the  courfe,  they  are  faid  to  lapfe. 

When  beagles  bark  and  cry  at  their  prey,  they  are 
faid  to  yearn. 

When  the  dogs  hit  the  fcent  the  contrary  way,  they 
are  faid  to  drazv  aniijs. 

When  they  take  frefli  fcent,  and  quit  the  former 
chafe  for  a  new  one,  it  is  called  hunting  change. 

When  they  hunt  the  game  by  the  heel  or  track,  they 
arc  laid  to  hunt  counter. 

When  the  chafe  goes  off,  and  returns  again,  traver- 
fingthe  fame  ground,  it  is  caWed  hunting  the  foil. 

When  the  dogs  run  at  a  whole  herd  of  deer,  inftead 
of  a  fingle  one,  it  is  called  running  riot. 

Dogs  let  in  readinels  where  tlie  game  is  cxpcfled  to 
come  by,  and  calt  off  after  the  other  hounds  arc  palfcd, 
are  called  a  relay.  If  they  be  call  off  ere  the  other  dogs 
be  come  up,  it  is  called  vauntliy. 

When,  finding  where  the  chafe  has  been,  they  make 
a  proffer  to  enter,  but  return,  it  is  called  a  blemijh. 

A  lellbn  on  the  horn  to  encourage  the  hounds,  is 
named  a  call,  or  a  recheat.  Tliat  blown  at  the  death  of 
a  deer,  is  called  the  mirt.  The  pait  belonging  to  the 
dogs  of  ail)-  chafe  they  have  killed,  is  the  reward.  Thcv 
lav,  take  off  z  deer's  (km  ;  flip  ot  cafe  a  hare,  fox,  and 
all  loris  of  vermin;  wliich  is  done  by  beginning  at  the 
fnout,  and  turning  the  Ikin  over  the  ears  down  to  the  tail. 
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To  HUNT.  Thepuifuingof  birJs  or  four-footed 
beads,  ol  which  there  arc  feveral  forts,  v.hich  differ 
accordiiij;  as  the  animals  arc  which  you  hunt,  and  the 
places  wlicrc  thcv  arc;  four-footed  be.'.rts  arc  hunted 
in  tlie  fields,  woods,  and  thickets  ;  they  kill  them  witli 
guns  ;  and  oihers  (hoot  birds  in  the  air,  take  tlieni  with 
nets,  or  birds  of  prey  ;  make  ule  of  greyhounds  for 
dcers,  does,  roebucks,  and  even  loXcs,  iiaies,  and  co- 
nies, Wf. 

Hunting;  indeed  is  a  noble,  nunly  recreation,  not 
only  commendable  for  princes  and  great  men,  but  gen- 
tlemen, and  others  too,  there  being  nothing  that,  re- 
creates the  mind  more,  Ifrengthcns  th'-"  limbs,  whets 
the  itomach,  and  cheers  up  the  fpirits ;  fo  that  it  has 
merited  the  crtccm  of  all  ages  and  nations,  ho.v  barba- 
rous foevcr  thev  might  have  been. 

Hunting  is  defcnbed  under  the  heads  of  animals 
vhicharc  linnted,  whether  with  dogs,  taken  with  nets, 
or  by  birds  of  prey  ;  which  the  reader  is  referred  to. 

Ail  forts  of  weathers  are  not  proper  for  hunting  ; 
high  winds  and  rain  are  obllacles  to  this  diverfion. 

In  the  fpring  time,  you  muft  take  it  in  tlie  night 
with  nets ;  in  the  fummer  it  is  the  diverfion  of  the 
morning  ;  but  in  the  winter,  it  (liould  not  be  followed 
but  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon. 
The  general  rule  is,  that  you  place  yourfcU  under  the 
wind  where  you  feek  to  wait  for  game  ;  and  the  way  to 
know  it  is,  to  take  a  piece  of  paper,  an;l  obferve  which 
way  the  wind  blows  it.  For  the  terms  ujtd  by  hunt/men, 
fte  the  arn'de  Terms. 

To  HUNT  Change,  is  when  the  hounds  or  bea- 
gles take  frelh  fcent,  and  follow  another  chafe,  till  they 
Aickand  hit  it  again. 

To  HUNT  Counter,  fignifies  that  the  hounds  hunt 
it  by  the  heels. 

HUNTING  THE  Foil,  is  a  term  or  phrafe  ufed 
of  the  chafes  going  off,  and  coming  on  again,  traver- 
fing  the  lame  ground  to  deceive  the  hounds  or  beagles. 

HUMTING-HORSh;.  It  Ihould  be  obferved,  that 
not  every  good  and  fleet  horle  always  is  a  good  hunter : 
for  he  may  have  flrength  and  vigour  for  a  long  journey, 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  bear  the  (hocks  and  Itrainings 
of  a  chafe;  another  may  be  fwift  enough  to  win  a  plate 
on  a  fmcioth  turf,  which  yet  will  be  crippled  or  heart- 
broken by  a  hare  in  February.  The  right  hunter  ought 
to  have  itrength  without  weight,  courage  without  tire, 
I  fpced  without  labour,  a  free  breath,  a  ftrong  walk,  a 
nimble,    light,  but  a  large  gallop,    and  a  fv.-eet  trot, 

■^ive  change  and  eafe  to  the  more  fpeedy  mu-^cles. 

•J  marks   moft  likely  to  difcover  a  horfe  of  thefe 

pi')perties  are,  a  vigorous,  fanguine,  and  healthy  co- 

■  '  :r,  a  head  and  neck  as  light   as  pofTible,    whether 

idfome  or  not,  a  quick  moving  eye  and  ear,  clean 
.■  1  ic  jaws  and  noflrils,  large  thin  flioulders,  and  high 
witiiers,    deep  cheft,  and  (hort  back,    large  nbs,    and 

i  'e  pin  bones,  tail  high  and  IHfF,  gafkins  well  fprcad, 

;  buttocks  lean  and  hard  ;  above  all,  let  his  joints 
b-:  llrong  and  firm,  and  his  legs  and  pafterns  Ihort ; 
for  I  believe  there  was  never  yet  a  long  limbcring-leg- 
ged  horfe  that  was  able  to  gallop  down  ileep  hills,  and 
take  bold  leaps  with  a  weight  upon  his  back,  without 
linking  or  foundering. 


To  order  the  hunting-liorfe  while  he  is  at  rofl,  let 
him  have  all  the  quictiiels  that  may  be;  let  him  have 
much  meat,  much  iiticr,  much  drcfllng,  and  water 
dole  l.y  him  ;  let  him  flecp  as  long  as  be  plcafes;  keep 
him  to  dung  rather  (oft  than  hard,  and  look  that  it  be 
well  coloured  and  bright,  for  darknefs  (hews  greafe ; 
rcdnefs,  inward  heat;  and  after  his  ul'ual  fcourings  let 
hiin  have  exercile,  and  niafhes  of  fweet  malt,  or 
bread,  or  clean  beans;  or  beans  and  wheal  mixed  to- 
gether, are  his  beff  food,  and  beans  and  oats  the  moft 
ordinary. 

But  Sir  Robert  Charnock's  way  of  hunting  in 
buck  feafon,  was,  never  to  take  his  horfe  up  into  the 
liable  dm  in:j  the  feafon,  but  he  hunted  him  upon  grafs, 
only  allowing  him  as  many  oats  as  he  would  well  eat  ; 
and  this  he  approved  of  as  a  veiy  good  way,  for  if  there 
be  any  molten  greafe  within  him,  which  violent  hunt- 
ing may  raife,  this  going  to  grafs  will  purge  it  out:  it 
is  affirmed,  tlie  fame  gentleman  has  rid  his  horfe  three 
days  in  a  week  during  the  feafon,  and  never  found  any 
inconvenicncy,  but  rather  good  from  it,  fo  that  care  be 
taken  to  turn  the  horfe  out  very  cool. 

You  may  furnifli  yourfelf  with  a  horfe  for  hunting 
at  lome  of  our  fairs,  N^fhich  ftiould  have,  as  near  as  can 
be,  the  following  fliapes  : 

A  head  thin,  large,  and  long  ;  a  chaul  thin  ;  and 
open  ears,  fmall,  and  pricked  ;  or,  if  they  be  fome- 
what  long,  provided  they  Hand  upright,  like  thofe  of  a 
fox,  it  is  ufually  a  fign  of  mettle  and  toughnefs. 

His  forehead  long  and  broad,  not  flat,  and,  as  it  is 
ufually  termed,  hare-faced,  rifing  in  the  midll  like 
that  of  a  hare,  the  feather  being  placed  above  the  top 
of  his  eye;  the  contrary  being  thought  to  betoken 
blindnefs. 

His  eyes  full,  large,  and  bright  ;  his  noftrils  wide, 
and  red  within,  for  an  open  noftril  is  a  fign  of  good 
wind. 

His  mouth  large,  deep  in  the  wikes,  and  hairy ;  his 
thropple,  weafand,  or  wind-pipe  big,  loofe,  and 
(fraight,  when  he  isreined  in  with  the  bridle;  for  if, 
when  he  bridles,  it  bends  like  a  bow,  (which  is  called 
cock-throppled)  it  very  much  hinders  the  free  paffage  of 
his  wind. 

His  head  muff  be  fo  fet  on  to  his  neck,  that  a  fpace 
may  be  felt  between  his  neck  and  his  chaul ;  lor  to  be 
ball-necked  is  uncomely  to  the  fight,  and  alio  preju- 
dicial to  the  horfe's  wind. 

His  creR  fliouid  be  firm,  thin,  and  wcll-rifcn,  his 
neck  long  and  ftraight,  yet  not  loofe  and  pliant,  whicii 
the  northern  men  term  withy-ciaggcd. 

His  breall  ftrong  and  broad,  his  chcft  deep,  his 
chine  (liort,  his  body  large  and  clofe  fliut  up  to  the 
buckle  bone. 

His  ribs  round  like  a  barrel,  his  belly  being  hid 
within  them. 

His  fillets  131*56,  his  buttocks  rather  oval  than  broad, 
being  well  let  down  to  the  gafcoins;  his  cambrels  up- 
right, and  not  bending,  which  fome  gall  fickle-hough- 
ed, tliough  fome  look  upon  this  to  be  a  fign  of  tough- 
nefs and  fpeed. 

His  legs  clean,  flat,  and  firaight ;  his  joints  (hort, 
well  knit,  and  upright,  cfpecially  betwixt  the  pafferns 
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and  the  hoof,  having  but  little  hair  on  his  fetlocks ;  his 
hoots  black,  firoiii;  cind  hollow,  and  rather  long  and-nar- 
row,  than  big  and  Hat. 

Laftly,  his  mane  and  tail  fliould  be  long,  and  thin  ra- 
ther than  thick,  which  is  counted  by  fome  a  mark  of 
dulnefs. 

As  to  marks  or  colours,  though  they  do  not  abfolutely 
give  teflimony  of  a  horfe's  goodnefs,  yet  they,  as  well 
as  his  fiiape,  intimate  in  fome  part,  his  difpofition  and 
qualities  :  the  hair  itfelf  oftentimes  receives  the  variation 
of  its  colour  from  the  different  temperature  of  the  fub- 
jeft  out  of  which  it  is  produced. 

And  fome  do  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  wherever  \ou 
meet  with  a  horfe  that  has  no  white  about  him,  efpe- 
ciall)'  in  his  forehead,  though  he  be  otherwife  of  the 
belt  reputed  colours,  as  bav,  black,  oriorrel,  he  is  ol  a 
dogged  and  fallen  difpofition,  efpecially  if  he  have  a 
fmall  pink  eve,  and  a  narrow  face,  with  a  nofe  bending 
like  a  hawk's  bill. 

The  Age,  &c.  cfa  Hunter. 

Having  procured  a  horfe  fuitable  to  the  former  de- 
fcriptions,  oryourown  fatisfaftion  at  leaft,  and  which  is 
luppofed  to  be  already  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of 
this  art,  being  taught  fuch  obedience,  as  that  he  will 
readily  anfwer  to  the  horfeman's  helps  and  correftions 
both  of  the  bridle  ajid  hand,  the  voice,  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  and  the  fpurs  ;  that  he  knows  how  to  make  his  way 
forward,  and  hath  gained  a  true  temper  of  mouth,  and  a 
right  placing  of  his  head,  and  that  he  hath  learned  to 
Hop,  and  turn  readily  ;  for  unlefs  he  has  been  per- 
feftly  taught  thefe  things,  he  can  never  proceed  ef- 
fedually. 

The  horfe,  being  thus  prepared,  fhould  be  five  years 
old,  and  well  wayed  before  you  begin  to  hunt  him  ;  tor 
although  it  is  cuffomary  with  fome  to  put  him  to  hunt 
at  four  \cars  old,  yet  at  that  age  his  joints  not  being 
well  knit,  nor  he  attained  to  his  beft  ftrength  and  cou- 
rage, he  is  unable  to  perform  any  work  of  fpeed  and 
toughnefs,  and  will  bein  great  danger  of  llrains,andother 
maladies,  and  alfo  a  daunting  of  his  fpirit,  andabatinghis 
natural  courage. 

Your  horfe  being  full  five,  yo,u  may,  if  you  pleafe, 
put  him  to  grafs,  from  the  middle  of  May  till  Darlhclo- 
mew-udt,  for  then  the  feafon  will  be  fo  hot,  it  will  not  be 
convenient  to  work  liim. 

Bartholomew-tide  being  now  come,  and  the  pride  and 
ffrength  of  the  grafs  nipped  by  the  fevere  Irolfs  and 
cold  dews,  fo  that  the  nourilhinent  of  it  turns  to  raw 
crudities,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  night  abates  as  much 
of  his  flefh  and  lull  as  he  gets  in  a  day,  take  him  fiom 
grafs  while  his  coat  lies  fniooth  and  fleck.  See  Sta- 
ble. 

Having  brought  him  home,  let  your  groom  fet  him 
up  that  night  in  fome  fccure  and  fpacious  houfe,  where 
he  may  evacuate  his  body,  and  fo  be  brought  to 
warmer  keeping  by  degrees,  and  the  next  day  liable 
him. 

It  is  indeed  held  as  a  general  rule  among  the  gene- 
rality of  grooms,  not  to  clothe  or  drefs  their  horfes  till 
two  or  three  days  after  they  have  llabled  them  (though 


there  is  little  reafon  for  it  but  cuftom  ;)  yet  this  cuflom 
conducing  little  to  either  the  advantage  or  prejudice 
of  the  horfe,  I  lliall  leave  every  one  to  their  own 
fancies. 

But  as  to  the  cuflora  of  giving  the  horfe  wheat-ffraw, 
to  take  up  his  belly  (which  is  alfo  generally  ufed  by 
grooms  at  the  firff  taking  up  and  houfing  a  horfe)  fome 
perfons  very  much  difapprove  oi,  for  they  fav,  that  the 
nature  of  a  horfe  being  hot  and  dry,  if  he  be  fed  with 
ftraw,  which  is  fo  likewife,  it  would  ftraighten  his  guts, 
and  caufe  an  inflammation  of  his  liver,  and  by  that 
means  diftemper  his  blood  ;  and  befides,  it  would  make 
his  body  fo  coflive,  that  it  would  caufe  a  retention  of 
nature,  and  make  him  dung  with  great  pain  and  dif- 
ficulty ;  whereas  lull  feeding  vrould  expel  the  excre- 
ments,  according  to  the  true  intention  and  inclination  of 
nature. 

Therefore  let  moderate  airing,  warm  cloathing,  good 
old  hay,  and  old  corn,  fupply  the  place  of  wheat-ftraw. 
See  Shoeing. 

The  firjl  Fortnight's  Diet  for  a  Hunting  Horfe;  or,  the  Or- 
dering of  a  Hunter  for  the  FirJl  Fortnight. 

Your  horfe  being  fuppofed  to  evacuate  all  his  grafs, 
and  his  fiioes  fo  well  fettled  to  his  feet,  that  he  is  fit 
to  be  ridden  abroad  without  danger:  I  fhall  now,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  direft  an  inexperienced  groom 
how  he  ought  to  proceed  to  order  his  horfe  according  to 
art. 

Firft,  he  ought  to  vifit  his  horfe  early  in  the  morning, 
to  wit,  by  five  o'clock  in  luminer,  and  fix  in  winter ; 
and  having  put  up  his  litter  under  his  ftali,  and  made 
clean  his  ftable,  to  feel  his  ribs,  his  chaul,    and  his    !l 
flank,    they  being   the   principal   figns    by  which  he-  jl 
mud  learn  to  judge  of  the  good  or  ill  ftate  of  a  horfe's    i 
body. 

He  ought  to  lay  his  hands  on  his  fliort  ribs  near  the 
flank,  and  if  his  fat  feels  to  be  exceeding  foft  and  tender,  ■ 
and  to  yield  as  it  were  under  his  hand,  then  lie  may  be 
confident  it  is  unfound,  and  that  the  leaft  violent  labour 
or  travel  will  diffolve  it ;  which  being  diflolved  before 
it  be  hardened  bv  good  diet,  if  it  be  not  then  removed 
by  fcowering,  the  fat  or  greafe  belonging  to  the  out- 
ward parts  of  the  body  will  iall  down  into  his  heels,  and 
fo  caufe  goutinefs  and  fwelling. 

After,  by  feeling  on  his  ribs,  he  has  found  his  fat 
foft  and  unfound,  then  let  him  feel  his  chaul  ;  and  if  he 
finds  any  flclhv  fubftance,  or  great  round  kernels  or 
knots,  he  may  be  alVured  that  as  his  outward  fat  h.is 
been  unfound,  fo  inwardly  he  is  full  of  glut,  and  pur- 
five,  by  means  of  grofs  humours  cleaving  to  the  hollow 
places  of  his  lungs,  fee. 

This  fat  is  to  be  enlcamed  and  Iiardened  bv  moderair 
excrcife,  warm  cloathing,  and  gentle  phyfic,  to  cleanfe 
away  his  inward  glut. 

The  fame  obfervaiions  mud  be  taken  from  the  flank, 
which  will  always  be  found  to  correfpond  wuh  his  ^ih^ 
and  chaul,  for  till  it  is  drawn  it  will  feel  thick  to  your 
gripe,  but  when  he  is  enfeaincd  you  will  perceive  no- 
thing but  two  thick  f-.ins  :  and  by  thefc  three  obfcrva- 
tions  of  the  ribs,  flank,  and  chaps,  you  may  at  any  time 
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pafs  an  Indifferent  judgment  of  the  horfe's  good  or  bad 
condition. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  your  horfe's  ftate  and 
condition  of  body,  ilien  fift  a  handful  or  two  (but  not 
more)  of  good  old  oats,  and  give  them  to  him  to  prcferve 
his  ftomach  from  cold  humours  which  might  opprefs  it 
by  drinking  falling,  and  likewife  to  make  him  drink  the 
better. 

When  he  hath  eaten  them,  pull  off  his  collar,  and  rub 
his  head,  face,  ears,  and  nape  of  the  neck,  with  a 
clean  rubbing-cloth  made  of  hemp,  for  it  is  fovereign 
for  the  head,  and  diffolves  all  grofs  and  filthy  hu- 
mours. 

Then  take  a  fnaffle,  and  wa(h  it  in  clean  water,  and 
put  it  on  his  head,  drawing  the  rein  through  the  head- 
ftall  to  prevent  his  flipping  it  over  his  head  ;  andfo  tie 
him  up  to  the  rack,  and  drefs  him  thus  : 

Firll,  take  a  curry-comb  fuitabio  to  your  horfe's  fkin 
in  your  right-hand  ;  that  is,  if  the  coat  of  your  horfc  be 
(hort  and  Imooth,  then  muft  the  ctnrycotnb  be  blunt  ; 
but  if  it  be  long  and  rough,  then  the  teeth  muft  be  long 
and  fharp  ;  flanding  with  your  face  oppolitc  to  the 
horfe's,  hold  the  left  cheek  of  the  head-ftall  in  your 
left-hand,  and  curry  him  with  a  good  hand  from  the 
root  of  his  ears,  all  along  his  neck  to  bis  fliouldeis; 
then  go  over  all  his  body  with  a  more  moderate  hand  ; 
then  curry  his  buttocks  down  to  the  hinder  cambrel 
with  a  hard  hand  again;  then  change  your  hand,  and 
laying  your  right  arm  over  his  back,  join  your  right 
fide  to  his  left,  and  fo  curry  him  gently  from  the  top  of 
his  withers  to  the  lower  part  of  his  (houlder,  every  now 
and  then  fetching  your  ftroke  over  the  left  fide  of  his 
breaft,  and  fo  curry  him  down  to  the  knee,  but  no  far- 
ther. 

Then  curry  him  all  under  his  belly,  near  his  fore- 
bowels,  and  in  a  word,  all  over,  very  well,  his  legs  un- 
der the  knees  and  cambrels  only  excepted,  and  as  you 
drefs  the  left  fide,  fo  mufl  you  the  right  alfo. 

In  doing  this,  take  notice  whether  your  horfe  keeps  a 
riggling  up  and  down,  biting  the  rack-ilafFs,  and  now 
and  then  offering  to  fnap  at  you,  or  lifting  up  his  leg  to 
f\rike  at  you,  when  you  are  currying  him  :  if  he  does, 
it  is  an  apparent  fign  that  the  roughnefs  of  the  comb  dif- 
pleafes  him,  and  therefore  the  teeth  of  it  are  to  be  filed 
more  blunt  ;  but  if  you  perceive  he  plays  thefe  or  fucli 
like  tricks  through  wantonnefs,  and  the  pleafure  he 
takes  in  the  frifction,  then  you  fhould  every  now  and 
then  corretf  him  with  your  wliip  gently  for  his  waggifh- 
ncfs. 

This  currying  is  only  to  raife  the  duft,  thcrelbre, 
after  the  horfe  has  been  thus  curried,  take  either  a 
horfe-tail  nailed  to  an  handle,  or  a  clean  duffing-cloth 
of  cotton,  and  vvith  it  ftrike  off  the  loole  duft  that  the 
curry-comb  has  raifed. 

1  hen  drefs  liim  all  over  with  the  French  brufh,  both 
head,  body,  and  legs,  to  the  very  fetlocks,  oblerviiig 
always  to  cleanle  the  brufh  from  the  filth  it  gathers 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hair,  by  rubbing  it  on  the 
curry-comb  ^  then  dull  the  hoife  again  tfie  fecond 
time. 

Then  having  wetted  your  hand  in  water,  rubliis  body 
ail  over,  and,  as  near  as  )ou  can,  leave  no  loofe  hairs 


behind,  and  with  your  hands  wet,  pick,  at^d  cleanfe  his 
eyes,  ears,  and  noltrils,  flieatb,  cods  and  tuel,  and  fo  rub 
him  till  he  is  as  dry  as  at  firfl. 

Then  take  an  hair-patch,  and  rub  his  body  all 
over,  but  efpocially  his  foiebowcls  under  his  belly, 
his  flank,  and  between  his  hinder  thighs  ;  and  in  the 
lad  place,  wipe  him  over  with  a  fine  white  linen  rub- 
ber. 

When  you  have  thus  dreffed  him,  take  a  large  faddlc 
cloth  (made  on  pinpofe)  that  may  reach  down  to  the 
fpurring-placc,  and  lap  it  about  his  body  ;  then  clap  on 
his  faddle,  and  throw  a  cloth  over  him,  that  he  may  not 
catch  cold. 

Then  twift  two  ropes  of  ffraw  very  hard  together, 
and  with  them  rub  and  chafe  his  legs  from  the  knees 
and  cambrels  downwards  to  the  ground,  picking  his 
fetlock  joints,  with  your  hands,  from  duff,  filth,  and 
leabs  :  then  take  another  hair-patch,  kept  on  purpofe  for 
his  legs  (for  you  mufl  have  twoj  and  with  it  rub  and  drefs 
his  legs  alfo. 

And  while  you  are  drcffing  your  horfe,  let  him  not 
f^and  naked,  fo  that  his  body  be  expofed  to  the  pene- 
tration of  the  air ;  but  when  he  is  Uripped,  do 
your  bulinefs  roundly,  without  any  internii'fion,  till 
you  have  fadJkd  him  and  thrown  his  cloth  over 
him. 

When  you  have  done  this,  pick  his  feet  clean  with 
an  iron  picker,  comb  down  his  mane  and  tail  with  a  wet 
mane-comb,  then  fpirt  fome  beer  in  his  mouth,  and  fo 
draw  him  out  of  the  ftable. 

Then  mount  him,  rake  or  walk  him  either  to  forae 
running  river  or  frefh  fpring,  a  mile  or  two  dirtant  from 
the  flable,  and  there  let  him  drink  about  half  his 
draught  at  firft,  to  prevent  raw  crudities  arifing  in  his 
flomach. 

After  he  has  drank,  bring  him  calmly  out  of  the  water, 
and  ride  him  gently  for  a  while  ;  for  nothing  is  more 
unbecoming  for  a  horfeman  than  to  put  a  horfe  upon  a 
fwift  gallop  as  foon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  water,  for 
thefe  three  reafons  : 

1.  He  does  not  only  hazard  the  breaking  of  his  wind, 
but  afTuredly  hazards  the  incording  or  burfling  of 
him. 

2.  It  begets  in  him  an  ill  hahit  oT  running  away  as 
foon  as  he  has  done  drinking. 

3.  The  foiel'ghf  he  has  of  fuch  violent  exercife* 
makes  him  oftentimes  rcfufe  to  quench  his  thirft,  there- 
fore walk  him  a  little  way,  put  him  into  a  gentle  gallop 
for  five  or  fix  fcore  paces,  and  give  him  wind  ;  after  he 
has  been  raked  a  pretty  while,  fhcw  him  the  water 
again,  let  him  drink  as  much  as  he  will,  and  then  gallop 
him  again  :  repeat  this  till  lie  will  drink  no  more  ;  but 
be  fure  to  obferve  alw:r,  s,  ttiui  you  gallop  tiiin  not  fo 
much  as  to  chafe  or  fweat  him. 

Here  take  notice,  that  in  his  galloping  after  water 
(after  tlie  firft  week's  enleamingj  if  fometimes  you 
give  a  watering  courfc  ftiarj)ly  of  twelve,  or  twenty  fcore 
paces  (according  as  you  find  your  horiej  it  will  quench 
his  fpi»it,  and  caufe  him  to  gallop  more  pleafantly,  and 
teach  liim  to  manage  his  limbs  more  r.imbly,  and  to  llrctch 
forih  his  body  largely. 

Wlien  )our  horfe  has  done  drinking,  then  take  him 
N  n  to 
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to  the  top  of  an  hill  (if  there  be  one  near  the  watering- 
place)  for  tUcTC-,  in  :i  morning,  the  air  is  pureii  ;  or 
elfe  to  fome  fuch  place,  where  he  may  gain  the  moft 
advantage  both  by  fun  and  air,  and  there  air  hiin  a  foot- 
pace for  an  liour,'  or  as  long  as  you  in  your  judgment 
fliall  think  fit  for  the  flate  of  his  body,  and  then  ride  | 
him  home.  i 

During  the  time  of  your  horfe's  airing,  you  may  | 
eafiiy  perceive  feveral  tokens  of  your  horfe's  fatis-  | 
fadfion,  and  the  pleafure  that  he  takes  in  this,  ex-' 
ercife. 

For  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and  as  it  were  fhrug  his 
body. 

If  he  offers  to  ftand  ftill  to  dung  or  ftale,  which 
his  airing  will  provoke,  be  fure  give  him  leave  ; 
as  alfo  to  ftare  about,  neigh,  or  lilfen  a^er  any 
noife. 

Thefeairings  are  advantageous  to  tlie  horfeon  feveral 
accounts. 

1.  It  purifies  the  blood  (if  the  air  be  clear  and  pure);  it 
purges  the  body  of  many  grofs  and  fufFocating  hu- 
mours, and  fo  hardens  and  enfeams  the  horfe's  fat,  that 
it  is  not  near  fo  liable  to  be  dillolved  by  ordinary  exer- 
cife. 

2.  It  teaches  him  how  to  let  his  wind  rake,  and 
equally  keep  time  with  the  other  adfions  and  motions  of 
his  body. 

3.  It  is  of  great  advantage,  both  to  hunters  and  gal- 
lopers, which  are  apt  to  lofe  their  ftomachs  through  ex- 
cefs  or  want  of  exercife,  for  the  fharpnefs  ot  the 
air  will  drive  the  horfe's  natural  heat  from  the 
outward  parts  to  the  inward,  which  heat  by  further- 
ing concodfion  creates  appetite,  and  provokes  the  flo- 
mach. 

4.  It  increafes  luft  and  courage  in  the  horfe,  provided 
he  be  not  aired  too  early. 

When  you  are  returned  from  airing,  and  are  dif- 
mounted,  lead  the  horfe  on  the  flraw,  which  fhould  al- 
ways lie  before  the  {\Me-dooT,  and  there  by  whiifling 
and  Piirring  up  the  litter  under  his  belly,  you  will  pro- 
voke him  to  (tale,  which  he  will  be  brought  to  do  with 
a  little  practice,  and  it  will  be  advantageous  to  the 
health  of  the  horfe,  and  a  means  of  kecpmg  the  Aable 
the  cleaner  :  lead  him  into  his  Hall  (it  having  firlt  been 
well  littered] ;  tie  up  his  head  to  the  empty  rack,  take 
off  the  faddle,  rub  his  body  and  legs  al  I  over  with  tlie  flcih- 
brufh,  then  with  the  hair-patch,  and  laft  of  ail  with  the 
woollen-cloth. 

Then  clothe  him  with  a  linen-cloili  next  to  his  body, 
and  over  that  a  canvas-cloth,  and  both  inade  juft  fit  10 
cover  his  hrcafl,  and  to  come  pretty  low  down  to  his 
legs,  wltich  is  the  Tiirki/h  way  of  clothing,  wlio  (as  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  fays)  arc  the  molt  curious  people 
in  tlie  world  in  keeping  their  horfes. 

Put  over  the  bclore-mcntioncd  a  body-cloth  of  fix  or 
eight  flraps,  wiiich  is  better  than  a  lurcinglc  and  a  pad 
ftuft  with  wifps. 

Bccaulc  this  keeps  his  belly  in  fliajJt,  and  is  not  fo 
fiibjcdt  to  Imrt  hint. 

Now  tlieic  cloths  will  be  fufficient  for  him  at  his  ftrft 
ilabling,  becaufe  being  inursd  to  the  cold,  he  will  not 
be  fo  apt  to  take  cold,  the  weather  bung  indificrcntly 


warm,  but  when  fharp  weather  comes  on,  and  you  find 
his  hair  rife  about  thofe  parts  that  are  unclothed,  as 
neck,  gafcoins,  &.C.  then  add  another  cloth,  which  ought 
to  be  of  woollen;  and  for  any  horfe  bred  under  our  cli- 
mate, and  kept  only  for  ordinary  hunting,  this  clothing 
will  be  fufficient. 

Having  already  given  dire£fions  as  to  the  clothing  the 
horfe,  I  fhall  only  add  this  one  general  rule;  that  a 
rough  coat  is  a  token  of  want  oi  cloaths,  and  a  fmooth 
coat  of  cloathing  fufficient;  therefore  if  notwith- 
flanding  what  cloaths  ycu  have  given  him,  his 
coat  flill  flares,  you  mull  add  more  cloaths  till  it 
lie. 

But  when  he  has  been  in  keeping  fome  time,  if  )ou 
perceive  him  apt  to  fweat  in  the  night,  it  is  a  fign  he  is 
over-fed,  and  wants  exercife ;  but  if  he  fweats  at  his 
firif  coming  from  grafs,  then  there  is  reafon  to  add  ra- 
ther than  diminilh  the  cloaths  before  directed  for  him 
at  his  firfl  houfing  ;  for  it  proceeds  from  the  foul  hu- 
mours that  opprefs  nature,  and  when  they  are  eva- 
cuated by  exercife,  nature  will  ceale  working,  and  he 
will  continue  in  a  temperate  flate  of  body  all  the  year 
after. 

When  you  have  cloathed  him  up,  pick  his  feet  clean 
with  an  iron  picker,  and  wafh  his  hoofs  clean  with  a 
fponge  dipped  in  clean  water,  and  dry  them  with  ftraw 
or  a  linen  cloth,  then  leave  him  on  his  fnaffle  for  an  hour 
or  more,  which  will  allifl:  his  appetite. 

Vifit  him  again,  dull  a  handful  of  hay,  and  let  the 
horfe  teaze  it  out  of  your  hand,  till  he  hath  eaten  it : 
then  pull  off  his  bridle,  and  rub  his  head  and  neck 
clean  with  your  hempen-cloth  ;  pull  his  ears,  and  flop 
his  noffrils,  to  caufe  him  to  fnort,  which  will  bring 
away  the  moifl  humours  which  opprefs  his  brain,  and 
then  put  on  his  collar,  and  give  him  a  quartern 
of  oats  clean  dreffed  in  a  fieve,  "having  frrft  cleaned 
his  locker  or  manger  with  a  wifp  ot  ftraw  and  a 
cloth. 

While  he  is  eating  his  corn,  fwcep  out  your  ftable, 
and  fee  that  all  things  arc  neat  about  him  ;  then  turn 
up  his  cloaths  and  rub  his  fillets,  buttocks,  and  gaf- 
coins, over  with  the  hair-patch,  and  after  with  a  woollen 
cloth  ;  then  fprcad  a  clean  flannel  fillet  cloth  over  his 
fillets  and  buttocks  (which  will  make  his  coat  lie 
fmooth)  and  tin  n  down  his  houfing  cloths  upon  it ;  then 
anoint  his  hoofs  round  from  the  coronet  to  the  toe  with 
this  ointment : 

Take  four  ounces  of  Venice-turpentine,  three  ounces 
of  bees-wax,  two  ounces  of  the  belt  rofin,  one  pound  of 
dog's-^reaic,  and  lialf  a  pint  oi  train  oil ;  melt  all  theic 
ingredients  together,  except  ilie  turpentine  ;  then  take 
them  off  the  fiic,  and  put  in  the  turpentine,  llirring  it 
till  it  be  well  incorporated;  then  pour  it  into  an  earth- 
en gallipot,  and  keep  it  for  ufe,  but  do  not  cover  it  till 
it  is  cold. 

After  this,  pick  his  feet  with  your  picker,  and  flop 
them  vvith  cow-dung.  If  by  this  time  vour  horfe  has 
xaten  his  oats  with  a  good  flomach,  lift  him  another 
quartern,  and  fo  feed  him  little  and  little,  while  he  cats 
with  an  appetite  ;  but  if  you  find  he  tumbles  with  his 
corn,  give  him  no  more  for  that  time,  but  always  giv- 
ing him  his  full  feeding,  for  that  will  keep  his  body  in 
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better  late  and  temper,  and  increafe  his  ftrcngth  and 
viu;our. 

Whereas,  on  the  contrar)-,  to  keep  your  horfe  al- 
ways !harp  let,  is  the  ready  way  to  procure  a  lurt'eit,  if 
at  ioiy  time  he  can  come  at  liis  fill  ot  pmvcndcr. 

But  though  you  Ihould  perceive  that  he  gathers  flefii 
too  faft  upon  fuch  home  tcediuc;,  yet  be  lure  not  to 
rtint  him  tor  it,  hut  only  incicaie  his  labour,  and  that 
■will  aflifl  both  his  flreugiii  and  wind. 

Having  done  all  the  things  before  dircRcd,  duft  a 
large  quantity  of  hay,  and  throw  it  down  to  him  on  his 
litter,  alter  you  have  taken  it  up  under  him;  and  then 
ihuiting  up  the  windows  and  ftable-door,  leave  him  till 
one  o'clock  in  ilie  afternoon;  then  villt  him  again,  and 
rub  over  his  head,  neck,  fillets,  buttocks,  and  legs  as 
before,  with  the  hair-patch  and  woollen  cloth,  and 
leave  him  to  the  time  of  the  evening- watering,  which 
Ihould  be  about  four  o'clock  in  the  lummer,  and  three 
in  the  winter:  when  having  put  back  his  loul  litter, 
fwept  away  that  and  his  dung,  drels,  and  laddie  him, 
as  before,  mount  him,  and  take  him  to  the  water,  and 
when  he  has  drank,  air  him  till  you  think  it  time  to 
go  home,  where  you  are  to  order  in  all  points,  as  to 
rubbing,  feeding,  (lopping  his  feet,  ^it.  as  you  did  in 
the  Rtoining;  and  having  fed  him  about  fix  o'clock,  do 
not  fail  to  teed  him  agam  at  nine,  littei  him  well,  give 
him  hay  enough  to  ferve  liim  all  night,  and  leave  him 
till  the  next  morning. 

After  the  direttions  for  this  one  day,  fo  mufl.  you 
order  him  for  a  fortniglu,  and  by  that  time  his  flelh 
will  be  fo  hardened,  and  his  wind  fo  improved;  his 
mouth  will  be  fo  quickened,  and  his  gallop  brought  to 
fo  good  a  flroke,  that  he  will  be  fit  to  be  put  to  mode- 
rate hunting. 

Daring  this  fortnight's  keeping,  you  are  to  make  fe- 
veral  obfervations,  as  to  the  nature  and  difpofition  of 
your  horfe,  the  temper  of  his  body,  the  courfe  of  his 
digcflion,  i^i.  and  to  order  him  accordingly. 

1.  Whether  he  be  ol  a  churlilh  difpofition;  if  fo,  you 
mull  reclaim  him  by  feverity. 

If  of  a  gentle,  familiar,  and  loving  temper,  you  mull 
engage,  and  win  him  by  kindnefs. 

2.  Vou  muft  obferve,  whether  he  be  a  foul  feeder,  or 
of  a  nice  ftoniach;  if  he  be  quick  at  his  meat,  and  re- 
tain a  good  flomach,  then  four  times  a  full  feeding  in  a 
night  and  a  day  are  futficient;  but  if  he  be  a  flender 
feeder,  and  flow  at  his  meat,  you  muft  give  him  but  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  often,  as  about  every  two  hours; 
for  frcfh  meat  will  draw  on  his  appetite;  and  you  muft 
always  leave  a  little  meat  in  his  locker,  for  hitn  to  eat 
at  leifurc  betwixt  his  feeding-times;  if  at  any  tmie  you 
find  any  left,  fweep  it  away  and  give  him  frefti,  and 
rxpofc  that  to  the  fun  and  air,  which  will  reduce  it 
agam  to  it's  firft  fweetnefs. 

His  ftomarh  may  alio  be  (harpeiicd  by  change  of 
meat,  or  by  giving  one  meal  of  clean  oats,  and  at  ano- 
ther oats  and  Iplit  beans,  and  when  you  have  brought 
him  to  eat  bread,  you  may  give  him  another  meal  of 
bread;  always  obierving  to  give  him  ofieneft  that  wliich 
you  fiiiti  he  likes  beft;  or  you  may  give  him  both  corn 
and  bread  at  the  fame  time,  provided  you  give  him  that 
lafl  which  he  ea";  beft,  and  n  of  ihcibeil  dueilion. 


It  has  been  obferved  of  fome  horfes,  that  they  are  of 
fo  hot  a  conftitution,  that  they  cannot  eat  without 
drinking  at  every  bit;  and  thoft  horfe<  ufually  carry  no 
belly.  You  mult  let  a  pail  ot  water  ftand  continually 
before  fuch  horfes,  or  at  lenfl  give  them  water  at  noon, 
hcfides  what  they  have  abroad  at  their  ordinary  times. 

In  the  next  place,  you  arc  to  ohlerve  the  nature  of 
his  digcflion,  whether  he  retains  his  l(H)d  long,  which 
ii  a  iign  of  had  digeftion;  or  whether  he  dungs  fre- 
quently, which  if  he  does,  and  his  dung  be  loofe  and 
bright,  it  is  a  (ign  of  a  good  habit  of  body;  but  it  it  be 
feldom,  and  haid,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  dry  eonllitution  ;  in 
order  to  remedy  which,  give  him  once  a  day  a  handful 
or  two  of  oats,  well  walhed  in  good  ilrong  ale,  and  this 
will  loofcn  his  body  and  keep  it  moid;  and  it  will  alfo 
be  good  for  his  wind. 

Theficond  Fjrtnighl's  Dirt  for  a  Hunting- Horfe. 

Tl  e  hoife  having  been  ordered  for  the  firft  fortnight 
accoiding  to  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be  in  a  pretty 
good  (late  of  body,  for  the  grofs  humours  in  him  will 
begin  to  be  hardened,  wdiich  you  may  perceive  by  feel- 
ing his  chaul,  his  Ihort  ribs  and  flank;  for  the  kernels 
under  his  chaps  will  not  feel  to  grofs  as  they  did  at 
firll,  nor  will  his  flefti  on  his  Ihort  ribs  feel  fo  loft  and 
loofe,  nor  the  thin  part  of  his  tlank  fo  thick  as  at  his 
firft  houfing,  ib  that  you  may  now  without  hazard 
venture  to  hunt  him  moderately. 

The  time  being  now  come  that  he  may  be  hunted, 
he  is  to  be  ordered  on  his  days  of  reft,  in  all  points,  as 
to  his  drefllng,  hours  of  feeding,  watering,  ijc.  as  in 
the  firft  fortnight  before  direfted;  but  only  fince  his 
labour  is  now  encreafed,  you  tnuft  endeavour  to  etr- 
creafe  his  ftrength  and  courage  likewife;  and  this  you 
raayeffefl  by  adding  to  his  oats  a  third  part  of  clean 
old  beans,  fpelted  on  a  mill,  and  allowing  him  befides 
the  following  bread: 

Take  two  pecks  of  clean  old  beans,  and  one  peck  of 
wheat,  am!  let  them  be  giound  together,  and  filt  the 
meal  through  a  meal  fieve  of  an  indifferent  finenefs, 
and  knead  it  with  warm  water  and  good  ftore  ot  yeaft; 
then  let  it  lie  an  hour,  or  more,  to  fwell,  which  wi:l 
make  the  bread  the  lighter,  and  have  the  eafier  and 
quicker  digeftion;  and  alter  it  has  been  well  kneaded, 
make  it  up  into  loaves  of  a  peck  a-piecc,  which  will 
prevent  tlieie  being  too  much  cruft,  and  likewife  its 
drying  too  foon  ;  let  them  be  well  baked,  and  ftand  a 
good  while  in  the  oven  to  foak;  when  they  are  drawn, 
turn  the  bottom  upwards  and  let  them  ftand  to  cool. 

When  the  bread  is  a  day  old,  chip  away  the  cruft, 
!  and  YOU  mav  give  the  horfe  tome,  giving  him  foine- 
timcs  bread,  fomctimes  oat--  and  Iplit  beans,  according 
as  you  find  his  ftomaeh:  and  this  fce.ding  will  bring 
him  into  as  good  condition  as  you  need  to  dcfire  for 
ordinary  hnniing. 

The  firll  fortnight  being  expired,  and  the  bread  pre- 
pared, you  ought  then  to  pitch  upon  a  day  for  his  firft 
going  abroad  alter  the  dogs,  and  the  day  before  you 
liunt  he  muft  always  be  ordered  alter  thi';  manner: 

In  the  morning  proceed  in  your  nfual  method  as  be- 
fore, only  ohfeive  that  day  to  give  him  no  beans,  be- 
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caufe  they  are  hard  of  digedion,  but  give  him  moR  of 
bicid,  if  voii  can  draw  him  on  to  eat  it,  becaufe  it  is 
more  nourilhiiig  than  oats  ;  and  aicer,  in  the  evening, 
which  ouglit  to  be  foinewhat  earher  than  at  other 
times,  pi\c  him  only  a  little  hay  out  of  your  hand,  and 
no  more  till  the  next  day  that  he  returns  from  hunt- 
ing ;  and  to  prevent  his  eating  his  litter,  or  any  thing 
eU'e  but  what  you  gi\'e  him,  iiillcad  of  a  muzzle  put  on 
acavelf'in,  joined  to  the  hcadilal!  of  a  bridle,  lined  with 
leather,  tor  fear  of  hurting  liim,  and  tying  it  fo  ilraight 
as  to  hinder  his  eating;  and  this  will  prevent  ficknefs 
in  your  horfe,  which  lome  hoifes  are  incident  to  when 
their  muzzle  is  put  on,  notwithlfanding  the  hrvention 
of  the  letticc  window,  fo  much  ufed;  but  by  taking 
this  method,  the  horlc's  noltnls  are  at  full  liberty,  and 
he  will  not  grow  (ick. 

But  as  to  his  corn,  give  him  his  meals  both  after  his 
watering  and  at  nine  o'clock,  and  at  that  time  be  fure 
to  litter  iiim  well,  that  he  may  take  his  reft  the  better 
that  night,  and  leave  him  till  morning. 

The  next  morning  vifu  him  early,  at  about  four 
o'clock,  and  put  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  clean  drelled 
oats  into  his  locker,  pouring  into  it  a  quart  of  good 
ftrong  ale,  mixing  the  oats  aiirti  ale  well  together;  then 
put  back  his  dung  and  foul  litter,  and  clean  the  ftable: 
but  if  he  will  not  eat  wafhed  oats,  give  him  dry,  but 
be  fure  not  to  put  any  beans  to  ihem. 

When  he  has  done  eating,  bridle  him,  and  tie  him 
up  to  the  ring  and  drefs  him:  having  dreffed  him,  fad- 
die  him,  throwing  his  cloth  over  him,  and  let  him 
ftand  till  the  hounds  are  ready  to  go  out. 

Take  care  not  to  draw  the  faddle-girths  too  Ilraight 
till  you  are  ready  to  mount,  left  that  fliould  caufe  him 
to  grow  fick. 

Though  old  horfes  are  generally  fo  crafty,  that 
when  a  groom  goes  to  girt  them  up  hard,  they  will  ex- 
tend their  bodies  fo  much  by  holding  their  wind,  (on 
purpofe  to  gain  eafe  after  they  are  girt)  that  it  will  feem 
difficult  to  girt  them,  but  when  they  let  go  their  wind 
their  bodies  tall  again. 

When  the  hounds  are  unkennelled,  (which  fhould 
not  be  before  fun-riling)  go  into  tiie  field  along  with 
them,  and  rake  your  horfe  up  and  down  gently  till  a 
hare  is  ftarted  ;  always  remembering  to  let  him  fincll 
to  the  dung  of  other  horfes,  if  there  be  anv,  which 
will  provoke  him  to  empty  himfelf;  and  fiiffer  him  to 
ftand  Hill  when  he  does  io ;  and  if  there  be  any  dead 
fog,  rulhes,  or  the  like,  ride  upon  them,  and  whiftle 
to  him,  to  provoke  him  to  Hale  and  empty  his  bladder. 

The  hare  being  ftarted,  follow  the  hounds  as  the 
other  hunters  do ;  but  remembering  it  to  be  the  firft 
time  of  his  hunting,  he  is  not  fo  well  acqudiated  with 
different  forts  of  grounds,  as  to  know  how  to  gallop 
fmooihly  and  with  eafe  on  them,  and  for  that  rcafon 
you  ought  not  yet  to  put  him  to  above  half  his  fpced, 
that  he  may  learn  to  carry  a  ftayM  body,  and  to  ma- 
nage his  legs  both  upon  fallows  and  green  fwarth. 

Neither  fliould  you  gallop  him  often,  or  any  long 
time  together,  for  fear  of  difcouraging  him,  and  cauf- 
ing  a  diflike  of  his  excrcife  in  him  ;  and  take  care  to 
crofs  Hclds  to  the  bed  advantage ;  you  (hall  make  in  to 


the  hounds  at  every  default,  and  flill  keep  your  horfe 
(as  much  as  thefe  direifions  will  allow  you)  •.iLliin  the 
cry  of  the  dogs,  that  he  may  be  ufed  to  their  cry  ;  and 
by  fo  doing,  in  a  very  fliort  time  he  will  take  fuch  de- 
light and  jjleafure  in  their  mufic,  that  he  will  be  eager 
to  follow  them. 

And  if  it  happens  that  the  chafe  is  led  over  any  car- 
pet-ground,   or  fandy  highway,    on  which  your  horfe 
may  lay  out  liis  bijdy  fmoochly,  there  you  may  gallop 
him   for  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile,  to  teach  him  to  lay 
out  his  body,  to  gather  up  his   legs,  to  lengthen  and 
fliorten  his  (troke,  and  according  to  the  different  earths 
he  gallops  on,  as  it  on  green  fwarth,  meadow,  moor, 
h?ath,  C5V.  then  to  ftoop  and  run  more  on  the  Ihoul- 
ders  ;    if  amongft  molehills,    or  over  high  ridges  and 
furrows,  and  then  to  gallop  more  roundly,  or   in  lefs 
coinpals,  or  according  to  the  vulgar  phra'e,  iiV9  up  and 
tivo  down,  that  thereby  he  may  (hike  his  furrow  clear, 
and  avoid  fetting  his  fore-feet  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  by 
!  that  means   fall    over;    but,    by   the  way,    galloping, 
j  though  he  ftiould  happen  to  fet  his  feet  in  a  furrow,  yet 
j  carrying  his  body  fo  round,  and  refling  on  the  hand  in 
j  his  gallop,  would  prevent  his  falling;  and  to  this  per- 
:  fe£lion,  nothing  but  ufe,  and  fuch  moderate  exercifc, 
can  bring  him. 

According  to  thefe  direftions  you  may  hunt  till 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time 
ride  him  home  in  a  foot-pace,  as  you  came  out  in  the 
morning  ;  and  be  fure  that  you  let  him  walk  out  of  the 
field;  and  as  you  are  going  home,  confider  whether  he 
has  fweat  a  little  (for  you  mnft  not  let  him  fweat  much 
the  firft  time)  but  if  not,  then  gallop  him  gently  on 
fome  Ikelping  earth,  till  he  fweats  at  the  roots  of  his 
ears,  a  little  on  his  neck,  and  in  his  flank;  but  it  muft 
be  done  of  his  own  voluntary  motion,  without  the 
compulfion  of  whip  or  fpur  ;  then  when  he  is  cool  as 
aforefaid,  have  him  home  and  ftable  him,  and  by  no 
means  walk  him  in  hand  to  cool  him,  for  tear  of  cauf- 
ing  an  obftrufction  of  the  natural  courle  of  the  hu- 
mours and  by  that  means  caufe  an  inflammation  in 
his  legs,  which  is  the  original  caufe  of  the  fcratches. 

His  flail  being  well  littered  againft  he  comes  home, 
fet  him  up,  tying  his  head  to  the  ring  with  the  bridle, 
and  then  rub  him  well  with  dry  ftraw  all  over  his  head, 
neck,  fore-bowels,  belly,  flank,  buttocks,  and  legs, 
and  after  tliai  rub  his  body  over  with  a  dry  cloth,  till 
he  has  not  a  wet  hair  left  about  him;  after  you  have 
done,  take  off  his  faddle,  and  rub  the  place  where  the 
faddle  was,  div  in  like  manner,  and  cloath  him  imme- 
diately with  his  ordinary  cloaths,  left  he  take  cold: 
and  it  vou  fuppofe  him  very  hot,  throw  a  fpare  cloth 
over  him,  that  he  may  not  cool  too  faft,  which  you 
may  abate  when  you  pleafe,  and  fo  let  him  fland  on 
his  Inafflc  two  hours  or  better,  now  and  then  ftirring 
him  in  his  ftall  with  your  whip,  to  prevent  him  from 
growing  (fiff^in  the  legs  and  joints. 

When  that  t.me  is  expired,  and  you  think  he  is  tho- 
rough cool,  draw  his  bridle,  rub  his  head,  pick  his  feet 
trom  dirt  or  gravel,  put  on  his  collar,  and  give  him  a 
quart  or  three  j)ints  of  fiftcd  oats,  mixt  with  a  handful 
of  clean  dreffed  hemp-feed;  but  give  him  not  morr 
I  tha;> 
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than  the  quantity  prefcribcd,  for  fenr.of  taking  away  his 
floiiKiL-li,  whicli  will  be  veiy  mucli  weakened  tluoiigliihe 
lieat  of  his  boJy  airl  wani  ot  water. 

Then  'ake  off  tiic  fparc  cloth  (if  it  has  not  been  done 
bcf -re)  tor  fear  of  keeping  liim  hot  too  lojig,  and  when 
he  h.is  eaten  lii<  com,  throw  a  good  quantity  ot  hay,  clean 
dulled,  on  his  litter,  and  let  him  relt  two  or  three  hours 
or  thereabouts. 

Having  prepared  him  a  good  inafli  made  of  half  a  peck 
of  nia.t.  well  ground,  and  boiling;  hot  water,  fu  much 
as  the  mall  will  fwccten  and  the  horle  will  drink,  ftir 
the!'.i  well  together,  and  cover  it  over  with  a  cloth,  till 
the  water  has  extratled  'he  llreiigth  ot  the  malt,  which 
wi.i  be  dlmort  as  fwcct  as  honey,  and  feel  ropy  lil.e 
bir  llimc  ;  being  but  littic  more  than  blood  warm,  give 
it  the  horfc,  but  not  befjre,  lell  the  Itcam  go  up  his 
nortrils  and  oti'eiid  him,  and  when  he  has  drank 
tip  the  water,  let  him,  ii  he  plealc,  eat  the  malt 
tt)o. 

But  if  he  refufcs  to  drink  it,  you  muft  not  give  him 
any  otlier  water  that  night,  but  place  this  drink  in  fome 
part  of  his  ftall,  fothat  lie  may  not  throw  it  down,  and  let 
it  Hand  by  hiin  all  night,  that  he  may  drink  it  when  he 
pleafes. 

This  mafh,  or  as  it  is  called,  horfe  caudle,  will  com- 
fort his  ftomach,  and  keep  his  body  in  a  due  temperate 
heat  alter  his  day's  hunting  ;  it  will  bring  away  all  man- 
ner of  greafe  and  grols  humours,  which  have  been  dif- 
folved  bv  the  day's  labour  ;  and  the  fume  of  the  malt- 
grains,  after  he  has  drank  the  water,  will  difperfe  the 
watery  humours,  which  might  otherwile  annoy  his  head, 

.arid  is  alloweil  by  all  fkillcd  in  horfes  to  be  very  advan- 
tageous on  that  account. 

After  he  has  eaten  his  malh,  ftrip  him  of  his  cloaths, 
ar.d  run  him  over  with  a  curi\  -comb,  French  brufh, 
hair-patth,  and  woollen  cloth,  and  cloath  him  up  again  ; 
and  cleanfe  Ins  legs  as  well  as  his  body,  of  all  dirt  and 
filth  which  may  annoy  them,  and  then  remove  him  into 
another  rtall  (that  you  may  not  wet  his  litter)  and  batlie 
his  legs  all  over  Irom  the  knees,  with  warm  heef  broth, 
or  (which  is  better)  with  a  quart  of  warm  urine,  in 
which  four  ounces  of  falt-petre  has  been  diffolved  ; 
then  rub  his  lejs  diy,  fet  him  again  into  his  (fall,  and 
give  him  a  good  home  feeding  ot  oats,  or  bread,  which 

jhe  likes  belt,  or  both,  and  having  fliook  a  good  quan- 

'tity  ot  litter  under  him,  that  he  may  rell  the  better,  and 
fhrowti   him  hay  enough  for  all  night,  fhui  the  ftable 

.'door  dole,  and  leave  him  to  his  reft  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

About  fix  or  feven  o'clock  the  next  morning  go  to 
him  again,  but  don't  dilhirb  him,  for  the  morning's 
reft  is  as  refrefhing  to  a  horfe  as  a  man  ;  but  when  he 
rifcs  ol  his  own  accord,  go  to  him,  put  back  his  dung 
fiom  his  litter,  and  oblerve  what  colour  it  is  of,  whether 
it  begreafy,  and  (hine  outwardly,  and  alfo  break  it  with 
your  fee;,  to  fee  if  it  be  fo  inwardly,  for  if  it  be  greafy 
and  tuul  (which  you  may  know  by  its  (hining  outwardly, 

,and  by  the  fpots  like  foap  that  will  appear  within)  or  if 
it  appear  ot  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  harder  than  it 
was,  it  is  a  token  that  the  hunting  of  the  day  be- 
fore has  done  him  good,  by  dilfolving  part  of  the  in- 
ward glut  which  was  within  him  ;    and  therefore  the 


next  time  )  ou  hunt  you  fliould  increafe  his  labour  but  a 
little. 

But  it  you  perceive  no  ftich  fymptoms,  but  that  his" 
dung  appears  bright,  but  rather  loft  than  hard,  without 
g'eafe,  and  in  a  word,  that  it  holds  the  fame  pale  yellow 
colour,  that  it  did  before  he  hunted,  tlien  it  is  a  fign  that 
a  day's  hunting  made  no  diiroliilion,  but  that  his 
body  remains  in  the  fame  ftate  ftiil,  and  therefore  the 
ne.xt  day's  hunting,  you  may  almoft  double  his  la- 
bour. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  his  dung,  then  you 
may  proceed  to  order  him  as  on  his  days  of  red  ;  that  is 
to  fay, .you  lliall  give  him  a  handful  or  twooi  oats  before 
water,  then  diefs,  water,  air,  feed,  &c.  as  in  the  firft 
fortnight. 

As  to  his  feeding,  )ou  muft  not  forget  to  change  his 
food,  as  has  been  before  dircflcd  ;  by  giving  him  one 
while  bread,  another  oats,  and  a  third  time  oats  and 
bf-ans,  which  you  tind  he  likes  heft  ;  always  remem- 
bering, that  variety  will  fliarpcn  his  appetite ;  and 
bread  being  his  chief  tood,  it  being  more  nourifhing 
and  rtiong  than  the  others,  feed  him  ttic  oltener  with 
it. 

And,  as  has  been  direfted  in  the  firfl  fortnight, 
obferve  his  digeftion,  whether  it  be  quick  or  flow  ; 
fo  likewile  muft  you  do  when  he  begins  to  eat 
bread. 

If  you  find  him  quick,  and  that  he  retains  his  bread 
but  a  little  while,  then  only  chip  his  bread  lightly  ;  but 
it  it  be  flow,  and  he  retains  it  long,  then  cut  away  all  the 
crutl  and  give  it  to  (ome  other  horle,  and  feed  the  hunt- 
ing horfe  only  with  the  crumb,  for  that  being  light  of 
digeftion,  is  foon  converted  into  chyle  and  excrements, 
but  the  cruft  being  not  lo  loon  digeftiblc,  requires, 
by  reafon  of  its  hardnels,  longer  time  bclore  it  is  con- 
co£ted. 

The  next  day  after  your  horfe  has  reded,  you  may 
hunt  him  again  as  you  did  the  firft  day,  obferving  from 
the  remarks  )'ou  have  made,  to  hunt  him  more  or  lefs 
according  as  yon  findJiis  temper  and  conflitution  ;  and 
when  you  come  home,  put  in  practice  the  rules  jiiftnow 
given. 

And  thus  yon  may  hunt  him  three  times  a  week  for  a 
fortnight  together,  but  don't  fail  to  give  him  his 
full  feeding,  and  no  other  fcow'crings  but  meflies 
and  hemp-feed,  which  is  equal  in  its  virtue  with  the 
former,  and  only  carries  off  Cuperfiuous  iiumours  in  the 
dung. 

The  third  Fortnight's  DitI,  &;c.  for  a  Hunllng-Horfe. 

By  thi.-^  time  the  horfe  will  be  drawn  fo  clean,  his  flefli 
■will  be  fo  enfeamed,  and  his  wind  fo  improved,  that  he 
will  be  able  to  ride  a  chafe  of  three  or  lour  iniles  without 
blowing  or  fwcating  ;  and  you  may  find  by  his  chaui 
and  fiank,  as  well  as  his  ribs,  that  lie  i.s  in  an  indifferent 
good  ftate  of  body,  and  theictore  in  this  next  fortnight 
you  muft  incrcait  his  labour,  and  by  that  means  you 
will  be  able  to  make  a  judgment  v\hat  he  will  be  able  to 
do,  and  whether  or  no  he  will  ever  be  fit  for  running  for 
plates,  or  a  match. 

When  your  horfe  is  fet  over  night,  and  fed  early  in 
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the  morning,  as  has  been  direfted  for  the  fccond  fort- 
night, then  go  into  the  field  with  hun,  and  when  he  is 
empty  (as  he  will  be  by  that  time  you  have  ftaned  your 
game)  toUow  the  dogs  at  a  good  round  rate,  as  at  halt 
fpeed,  and  fo  continue  till  you  have  either  killed  or  loft 
your  firft  hare. 

This  %vill  ib  rack  your  horfe,  and  he  will  have  lo 
emptied  himfelt,  that  he  wilt  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  be 
rid  the  next  chafe  brifkly,  which  as  toon  as  it  is  begun, 
you  may  follow  the  dogs  at  three  quarters  fpecd,  and  as 
near  as  is  fit  for  a  good  horfeman  and  ilciiful  huntfman  ; 
but  be  fine  to  take  care  not  to  l^rain  him. 

During  this  day's  riding,  you  ought  toobferve  nicely 
your  horfe's  fweat  under  his  (addle  and  lore-bowels, 
and  if  it  appears  white,  like  froth  or  foap-fuds,  it  is 
a  fign  of  inward  glut  and  loulnel's,  and  that  your 
day's  exercife  was  enough  for  him,  tlierefore 
ride  him  home,  and  order  him  as  before  di- 
rected. 

But  if  it  has  happened  that  your  exercife  has 
been  lb  ealv  as  not  to  fweat  your  horfe  thoroughly, 
then  you  ought  to  make  a  train  fcent  ot  tour  miles  in 
length,  or  thereabouts,  and  laying  on  vourHeeted  dogs, 
ride  it  britkly,  and  afterwards  cool  him  in  the  field,  and 
ride  him  home  and  order  him  as  has  been  before  di- 
redted. 

A  train  fcent,  is  the  trailing  of  a  dead  cat  or  fox  (and  in 
cafe  of  necetTity  a  red  herring)  three  or  four  miles,  ac- 
cording as  the  rider  fhall  pleale,  and  then  laying  the  dogs 
on  the  fcent. 

It  will  be  proper  to  keep  two  or  three  couple  of  the 
fleeteli  hounds  that  can  pofTibly  be  procured,  tor  this 
purpofe. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  fome  fkilful  fportfmen  do  make  ufe 
of  their  harriers  in  this  cafe,  tor  their  diverfion,  but 
it  will  not  be  convenient  to  ufe  them  to  it  often,  for 
it  will  be  apt  to  induce  them  to  lie  off  the  line, 
and  fling  fo  wide,  that  they  will  not  be  worth  any 
thing. 

When  you  take  off  your  horde's  bridle,  give  him  a 
good  quantity  of  rye-bread,  infiead  ot  hemp-feed  and 
oats,  and  for  that  purpofe  bake  a  peck  loaf  ;  tor  this 
feeing  cold  and  moift,  will  be  of  ufe  to  cool  his  body 
«fter  his  labour,  and  prevent  coftivenefs,  to  which  you 
will  find  him  addidted  ;  then  give  him  hay,  and  after- 
wards a  math,  and  order  him  in  all  things  as  before  di- 
redted. 

The  next  morning,  if  you  perceive  by  his  dung  that 
his  body  is  diflcmpered,  and  that  he  is  hard  bound, 
ttien  take  Ibmc  crumbs  ot  your  rye-bread,  and  work  it 
with  as  much  fwect  Ircfh  butter  as  will  make  it  into  a 
pafte,  and  make  it  up  into  balls  about  the  bigncfs  of  a 
Jarge  walnut,  of  which  give  him  five  or  fix  in  a  morning 
lifting. 

After  this  put  the  faddle  on  upon  the  cloth,  get  up 
and  gallop  him  gently  upon  fome  grals-plat  or  clofe 
that  IS  near  at  hand,  till  he  begin  to  fweat  under  his 
ears,  and  then  cairy  him  into  the  liable  again,  rub  him 
well,  and  throw  a  fpaie  cloth  over  him,  and  a  good 
quantity  of  frclh  litter  under  him,  and  let  him  iland  two 
hours  on  the  bridle  ;  give  him  a  quantity  of  r\  c-bread, 
and  fome  hay  to  chew   upon,   aud  give  liim  a  warm 


mafli,  feed  him  with  bread  and  corn  as  much  as  he  will 
eat,  and  alfo  as  much  hay  as  he  will  eat. 

The  next  day  water  him  abroad,  and  order  him  as  is 
before  direfted  for  days  of  reft. 

The  next  day  you  may  hunt  him  again,  but  not  fo 
hard  as  you  did  the  time  before,  till  the  afternoon  ;  but 
then  ride  him  after  the  dogs  brill;l\',  and  if  that  docs 
not  make  him  fweat  thoroughly,  make  another  train 
fcent,  and  follow  the  dogs  three  quarters  fpeed,  that  he 
may' fweat  heartily:  then  cool  him  a  little,  and  ride 
him  home,  and  as  foon  as  he  is  come  into  the  (table,  give 
him  two  or  three  balls  as  big  as  walnuts,  of  the  follow- 
ing, excellent  fcouring : 

Take  of  butter,  eight  ounces ;  lenitive  eleftuary, 
tour  ounces ;  gromwel,  broom,  and  parfley-feeds,  of 
each  two  ounces;  annifeeds,  liquorice,  and  cream  of 
tartar,  of  each  one  ounce;  of  jalap,  two  ounces;  re- 
duce the  feeds  to  a  powder,  then  ftir  them  into  a  paftc 
with  the  elettuary  and  butter,  knead  it  well  together, ' 
put  it  into  a  pot,  and  keep  it  clofe  (topped  for  ufe. 

As  foon  as  the  horfe  has  taken  thefc  balls  rub  him 
dry,  drefs  him,  cloath  him  warm,  let  him  fland  two  or 
three  hours  upon  the  fnaffle  ;  afterwards  give  him  two 
or  three  handfuls  of  rye-bread,  and  order  him  as 
you  have  been  directed  before,  as  to  hay,  proven- 
der, ma(h,   A:c.  aud    to  leave  him  till  the  next  moru- 

In  the  morning  take  notice  of  his  dung,  whether  it 
Itill  retains  the  true  colour,  or  be  dark,  or  black,  or  red 
and  high  coloured  :  in  the  next  place,  whether  it  be 
loofe  and  thin,  or  hard  and  dry. 

If  it  be  of  a  pale  yellow,  which  is  the  right  colour,  it 
is  a  fign  of  health,  ftrength,  and  cleannefs;  if  it  be 
dark,  or  black,  then  it  is  a  fign  there  is  greafe  and  other 
ill  humours  llirred  up,  which  are  not  yet  evacuated  :  if 
it  be  red  and  high  coloured,  then  it  is  a  fign  that  his 
blood  is  feverifli  and  diflempered,  by  means  of  inward 
heat :  if  it  be  loofe  and  thin,  it  is  a  fign  of  weaknefs  ; 
but  if  hard  and  dry,  it  fhews  the  horfe  to  be  hot  in- 
wardly, orelfe  that  he  is  a  foul  feeder  :  but  if  his  dung 
be  in  a  medium  between  hard  and  foft,  and  fmell  ftrong, 
it  is  a  fign  of  health  and  vigour. 

When  thefe  obfervation  have  been  made  on  his  dung, 
then  feed,  drefs,  water,  &c.  as  on  his  ufual  days  of  reft, 
always  letting  him  have  varict)',  and  his  fill  of  corn  and 
bread. 

The  next  day  have  him  abroad  into  the  fields  again, 
but  do  not  by  any  means  put  him  to  any  labour  more 
than  rakinghim  from  hill  to  hill  after  the  dogs,  keeping 
him  without  (bund  of  their  cry;  for  the  intent  of  this 
day's  cxercile  is  only  to  keep  him  in  breath,  and  procure 
him  an  appetite. 

In  riding,  let  him  ftand  {fill  to  dung,  and  look  back 
on  it,  that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  of  his  ftate  thcrc- 

When  the  day  is  near  fpeiit,  ride  him  home  with- 
out the  leafl  fweat,  and  order  him  as  at  othtr  time!;, 
except  that  you  are  not  to  give  him  any  fcourings,  or 
rye-bread. 

You  may,  if  )ou  pleafe,  this  day,  water  )*otlr  hoffe 
both  at  going  into  the  fieldand  coming  out,  galloping liim 
[after  it,  to  warm  tiic  water  in  his  belly. 

The 
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The  next  day  being  to  be  a  day  of  reft,  order  hiip 
in  the  fame  manner  in  every  relpert  as  on  oilier  days  of 
rert ;  and  as  you  have  (pent  this  week,  you  mull  fpciid 
tlie  next,  without  any  alteration  ;  and  by  tliis  time, 
and  this  management,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
your  horfc  has  been  drawn  clean  enough  for  ordinary 
hunting. 

So  that  afterwards,  only  taking  care  to  hunt  your 
horic  with  moderation  twice  or  tliree  times  a  week,  at 
your  plcafure,  and  accoriliug  to  the  eonflitution  of 
vour  horfe's  body,  you  need  not  quertion  but  to 
have  him  in  as  good  Itate  and  flrength  as  you  can 
delire,  without  danger  of  his  wind,  eye-fiijht,  teet,  or 
body. 

Having  thus  drawn  your  horIc  clean,  according  to 
art,  you  will  perceive  tliofe  ligns  before-mentioned  very 
plainly,  for  his  flelii  on  his  hunt  ribs  and  buttocks  will 
be  as  hard  as  brawn,  his  flanks  will  be  thin,  and  nothing 
to  be  felt  but  a  double  ikin,  and  chaps  fo  clean  from  tat, 
glot,  or  kernels,  that  you  may  hide  your  hils  in  them  ; 
and  above  all,  his  exercife  will  give  plain  demonllra- 
fion  of  the  efficacy  of  this  method  of  ordering  him, 
for  he  will  run  tliree  or  four  miles,  three  quarters 
fpeed,  without  Iweating,  or  fcarce  fo  much  as  blow- 
ing. 

When  the  horfe  has  been  brought  to  this  Hate,  you 
rpufl  ufe  no  more  fcourings  after  hunting  (becaufe  nature 
has  nothing  to  work  on]  but  rye-bread  and  malli,  ex- 
cept the  horl'e  be  now  and  then  troubled  with  fome  lit- 
tle pofe  in  his  head  ;  then  bruife  a  little  muflard-feed 
in  a  fine  linen  rag,  and  If  eep  it  in  a  quart  of  ftroiig  ale  for 
threcor  four  hours,  and  untving  the  rag,  mix  the  muftard 
feed  and  the  ale  with  a  quartei  of  a  peck  of  oats,  and 
give  it  to  him. 

In  the  laft  place,  the  horfe  having  been  thus  drawn 
clean,  you  ought  to  take  care  not  to  let  him  grow  foul 
again,  through  want  of  either  airing  or  hunting,  or  any 
other  negligence,  left  by  that  means  you  make  yourfelf 
a  double  trouble. 

Of  Breeding  Hunting  and  Race-Horfes. 

Procure  either  an  Arabian,  a  Spanijh,  a  Turki/h  horfe, 
01  a  Barb,  tor  a  (tallion,  which  is  well  llraped,  and  of  a 
good  colour,  to  beautify  your  race  ;  and  fume  advile 
that  he  be  well  marked  alfo,  though  others  are  of 
opmion,  that  marks  are  not  fo  fignificant  as  Mr. 
Blundevil  and  Fredekigo  Gkissone  would  have 
us  believe. 

Thofe  who   have  travelled  into  thofe  parts,  report, 
that  the  right  Arabian  horfes  are  valued  at  an  almoll  iu- 
credible  rate  ;    at  five  hundred,  and  others  lay,    even 
two  or   three  thoufand  pounds  a  horlc  ;    that  the  Arabs 
are  as  caretulof  keeping  the  genealogies  of  their  horfes 
as  Princes  are  in  keeping  their  pedigrees  ;    that  they 
keep  them  with  medals  ;  and  that  each  fon's  portion  is  ( 
ulually  two  fuiis  of  arms,  two  fcymetars,  and  one  of  | 
thcfe  horfes.     The   Arabi   boaft,    that   ihey  will  ride  ' 
eighty  miies  a  day  without  drawing  bitt ;    which  is  no 
more  than  has  been  performed  by  feveral  oi  onrjitigiijh 
horfes. 

But  much  more  vas  performed  by  a  highwayman's 


horfe,  who  having  committed  a  robbery,  rode  on  the 
lame  day  Irom  London  to  Y'oik,  being  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles. 

Notwithrtanding  their  great  value,  and  the  difficulty 
in  bringing  them  from  ScandenoH  to  England  by  fea,  yet 
by  the  care  and  charge  of  fome  breeders  in  the  north,  the 
Arabian  horfe  is  no  llranger  to  thefe  parts. 

A  Spanijh  hoile  (in  the  Duke  of  hewcafile's  opinion) 
is  the  noblcli  horfe  in  the  world,  and  the  moft  beautiful 
that  can  be  ;  no  horfc  is  fo  beautifully  fliaped  all  over 
from  head  to  croup,  and  he  is  abfolutcly  the  belt  (tallion 
in  the  world,  either  for  breed,  for  the  manage,  the  war, 
the  pad,  hunting,  or  running  horfes  ;  but  as  they  arc 
excellent,  fo  is  their  price  extravagant,  three  or  four 
hundred  pilloles  being  a  common  price  for  a  Spanijh 
horfc. 

Several  have  been  fold  for  fcven  hundred,  eight  hun- 
dred, and  a  thoufand  pifloles  a  piece. 

The  belf  Spanijh  horfes  are  bred  in  Andahifta,  and 
particularly  at  Cordova,  where  the  King  has  many  ffud.s 
of  mares,  and  fo  have  feveral  of  the  Sjjunijh  nobility  and 
gentry. 

Befides  the  great  price  they  coft  at  firfl,  the  charges 
of  the  journey  from  Spain  to  England  is  very  confidera- 
ble;  for  they  muff  travel  from  Andulufia  to  Bilbia  or 
St.  Sebajiian,  the  neareft  ports  to  England,  which  is  at 
leafl  four  hundred  miles  ;  and  in  thatjiot  country  you, 
cannot  with  fatety  travel  your  horfe  above  twenty  miles 
a  day  ;  befides,  you  mufl  be  at  the  expence  of  a  grooni 
and  farrier,  and  the  cafuaky  of  ficknefs,  lamcnefs, 
and  death  :  fo  tliat  if  he  fhould  happen  to  prove 
an  extraordinary  good  horfe,  bv  that  tune  you  have 
got  him  home,  he  will  alfo  be  an  extraordinary  dear 
one. 

A  Turkijh  horfe  is  but  little  inferior  to  the  Spanijh  in 
beauty,  but  fomewhat  odd  fhaped,  his  head  being  fome- 
what  like  that  of  a  camel ;  he  has  excellent  eyes,  a  thin 
neck,  excellently  rifen,  and  fomewhat  large  of  body ; 
his  croup  is  like  that  of  a  mule,  his  legs  not  fo  under- 
limbed  as  that  of  a  Barb,  but  very  finewy ,  good  palterns, 
and  good  hools  :  they  never  amble,  but  trot  very  well, 
and  are  at  prcfent  accounted  bcttei  ftallioiis  for  gallopers 
than  Barbs. 

Some  merchants  tell  us,  that  there  cannot  be  a  more 
noble  and  diverting  tight,  to  a  lover  of  horfes,  than  to 
walk  into  the  paftures  near  ConJhmtiiwpU,  about  foiling- 
time,  where  he  may  fee  many  hundred  fine  horfes  te- 
thered, and  every  horfe  has  his  attendant  or  keeper, 
with  his  little  tent  placed  near  him  to  lie  in,  that  he 
may  look  to  him,  and  take  care  to  lliift  him  to  fiefh 
grafs. 

The  price  of  a  Turhjh  horfe  is  commonly  one  hun- 
dred, or  one  hundred  and  fitty  pounds  ;  and  when 
boughti  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  pafs  ;  the  Grand  Sicnior 
being  fo  very  (Iritf,  that  he  feldom  (but  upon  very  extra- 
ordinary occafions)  permits  any  of  his  horfes  to  be  ex- 
ported out  of  his  dominions. 

But  if  you  Ihould  attain  a  liberty  fo  to  do,  and  tra- 
vel by  land,  unlefs  you  have  a  Turk  or  two  for  a 
convoy,  you  will  be  fure  to  have  them  fcized  on  by  the 
way. 

And  befides,  you  will  find  the  fame  difficulties  of  a 

long 
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long  journey,  through  Germany,  great  charges  attending 
it,  by  having  a  gioom  ind  farrier,  who  murt  be  careful 
that  ihev  cntruft  no  perlbn  whatfoever  with  the  care  of 
him  but  themfclves,  efpecially  in  Ihoeing  him,  for  'tis 
the  common  pradlice  beyond  Tea,  as  well  as  here,  where- 
ever  thev  fee  a  fine  horfe,  to  hire  a  tarrierto  prick  him, 
that  they  may  buy  him  tor  a  (lallion. 

But  lome  perfons  chufe  to  buy  horfes  at  Smyrna  in 
Anatolia,  and  Irom  thence,  and  trom  Conjlaiiliniple,  to 
tranlport  them  to  Engla/itJ  h\(ed,  which,  if  the  windferve 
right,  arrive  in  EngUwd  in  a  month  ;  though  generally 
the  merchants  vo)ages  are  not  made  in  much  lefs  than 
two  or  three  months. 

The  Barb  is  little  inferior  to  any  of  the  former  in 
beauty  ;  but  our  modern  breeders  account  him  too 
flendc'rand  lady-like  to  breed  trom,  and  therefore  in  the 
north  of  Eriglaiia' they  prefer  the  Spanifi  and  Turkiphode 
beiore  him. 

He  is  lb  lazy  and  negligent  in  his  walk,  that  he  will 
ftumble  on  carpet  ground 


of  clean  wheat  maybe  given  him,  or  oats  waflicd  in  ftrong 
ale,  for  variety. 

Mr.  Morgan  advifes  to  fcatter  bay-falt  and  anni- 
feeds  in  his  provender  ;  but  others  are  of  opinion  that 
this  is  fuperfluous,  while  the  horfe  is  in  health. 

Be  fare  to  let  him  have  plenty  of  good  old  fweet  iiay, 
well  cleanfed  from  dufi^,  and  good  wheat  Ihaw  to  lie 
on  ;  water  him  twice  a  day  at  fome  running  llream,  or 
elfe  in  a  clear  flanding  pond  ot  water,  if  you  cannot  have 
the  firft  ;  and  gallop  him  after  he  has  drank  in  fome 
meadow  or  level  piece  ot  ground. 

Do  not  fufFer  him  to  drink  his  fill  at  his  firft  coming 
to  the  water,  but  after  his  firft  draught,  gallop  and  fcope 
him  up  and  down  to  warm  him,  and  then  bring  him  to 
the  water  again  and  let  him  dru.k  his  fill,  galloping  him 
again  as  before  ,  never  leaving  the  water  till  he  has  drank 
as  much  as  he  will. 

By  this  means  you  will  prevent  raw  crudities,  which 
the  coldnefs  of  the  water  would  othervvife  produce,  to 
the  detriment  of  his  flomach,  if  vou  had  permitted  him 


His  trot  is  like  that  of  a  cow,  his  gallop  low,  and  wuhi  to  drink  his  fill  at  firft  ;  whereas  you  allowing  him  his 


much  eale  to  himleli  ;  but  he  is  for  the  moft  part  finewy 
and  nervous,  excellently  winded,  and  goodloracourfeif 
he  be  not  o\er- weighted. 

The  mountain  Barbs  are  efteemed  the  heft,  becaufe 
they  are  ftrongeft  and  largeft :  they  belong  to  the  Allar- 
i«,' who  value  them  themfelves  as  much  as  other  na- 
tions do,  and  theretore  will  not  part  with  them  to  any 
perlon,  except  to  the  Prince  of  the  band  to  w^hich  they 
belong,  who  can  at  any  time  at  his  pleafure  command 
them  for  his  own  ufe :  but  for  the  otlrer  more  ordinary 
fort,  they  arc  to  be  met  with  very  common  in  the  hands 
of  our  nobility  and  gentry ;  or  if  you  fend  to  Langued'jc, 
or  Provence  in  Fiance,  they  may  be  bought  there  for  for- 
ty or  fifty  piftoles  a  horfe. 

Or  if  you  fend  to  Barbary,  you  may  buy  one  for 
thirty  pounds  or  thereabouts ;  but  in  this  cafe  the 
charges  and  journey  will  be  great,  for  though  it  be 
no  great  voyage  from  Tunis  to  Marfeilles  in  France, 
yet  from  Marfeilles  to  Calais,  by  land,  is  the  whole 
length  of  France,  and  from  thence  they  are  (hipped  for 
England. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the  choice  of 
mares,  and  according  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
opinion,  the  fiiieft  mare  to  breed  out  of,  is  one  that  has 
been  bred  ot  an  Engliflj  mare,  and  a  ftallion  of  either  ol 
thefe  racers  ;  but,  it  you  can't  get  fuch  a  mare,  then 
get  a  right  bred  Englijh  mare  by  lire  and  dam,  that  is 
well  fore-handed,  well  underlaid,  and  ftrong  put  toge- 
ther in  general  ;  but  in  particular,  fee  that  (lie  have  a 
lean  head,  wide  nollrils,  open  chaul,  a  big  weafand,  and 
the  wind-pipe  ftraisht  and  loole;    and  of  about  five  or 


lix  years  old  ; 
old. 


id  be  fure  tliat  the  Itallion  be  not  too 


.  As  for  the  Food  of  the  Slalliin. 

Keep  him  as  high  as  poftibly  you  can,  for  the  fiift 
four  or  five  months  before  the  time  of  covering,  with 
old  clean  oats  and  fpl it  beans,  well  hulled,  and  if  you 
pleafe  you  may  add  bread  to  them,  fuch  as  you  will  hcre- 
Ater  be  dirciled  to  make 


and  now  and  then  a  handfull  ta 


fill  (though  by  degrees)  at  lalt,  you  keep  his  body  from 
drying  too faft. 

Mr.  Morgan,  indeed,  directs  the  fwcating  of  him 
every  day,  early  in  the  morning,  which  he  lays  will  not 
only  perfeft  digeftion,  and  exhauft  the  moifture  trom 
his  feed,  but  alio  ftrengthen  and  cleanfe  his  blood  and 
body  from  all  raw  and  imperfecl  humours  :  but  others 
are  of  opinion  it  will  dry  up  the  radical  moifture  toofalV; 
and  likewife,  inftead  of  heightening  his  pride  and  hift, 
w-eaken  him  too  much. 

As  for  other  rules  for  the  ordering  him  after  water- 
ing, and  the  hours  of  feeding,  &c.  they  will  be  more  pro- 
per. 

When  the  ftallion  is  in  luft,  and  the  time  of  cover- 
ing him  is  come,  which  is  bcft  to  be  in  Aday,  that  the 
foals  may  fall  in  the  April  following,  otherwife  they 
will  have  little  or  no  grafs. 

Pull  off  his  hinder  flioes,  and  lead  him  to  the  place 
where  the  ftud  of  marcs  are  which  you  intend  for  co- 
vering ;  which  place  ought  to  be  clofe,  well  fenced, 
and  in  it  a  little  hut  for  a  man  to  lie  in,  and  a  larger 
fhed  with  a  manger  to  feed  your  ftallion  with  bread 
and  corn  during  his  abode  with  the  mares,  and  fhelter 
him  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  in  rainy  weather  :  thisclofe 
ought  to  be  of  fufficient  largenefs  to  keep  your  mares 
well  for  two  months. 

Before  you  pull  off  his  bridle,  let  him  cover  a  marc 
or  two  in  hand,  then  turn  him  loofe  amongft  them,  and 
put  all  your  mares  to  him,  as  well  thole  that  are  with 
foal  as  thole  which  arc  not,  for  there  is  no  danger  in 
it ;  and  by  that  means  they  will  all  be  fervcd  in  their 
height  of  luft,  and  according  to  the  intention  of  na- 
ture. 

When  your  ftallion  has  covered  them  once,  lie  will 

try  them  all  over  again,  and  thole  that  will  admit  him, 

he  will  fervc,  and  when  he  has  done  his  bufincfs,    he 

1  will  beatagainft  the  pales,  and  attempt  to  be  at  liberty, 

which  when  your  man  finds  (who  is  to  obferve  them 

I  night  a»id  day,  and  to  take  care  that  no  other  marcs  arc 

i  pot  to  your  horfe,  and  to  give  you  an  account  which 


c  the  horfe  and  which  not,  &c.)  then  take  him  up, 

and 
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and  keep  him  well  as  you  did  before,  firft  giving  him  a 
malh  or  two,  to  help  to  icftorc  nature  ;  for  you  will  find 
him  little  but  fiiin  ami  bones,  and  his  inane  and  uil  will 
fall  off. 

Be  fure  never  to  give  him  above  ten  or  twelve  mares 
in  a  feafon  at  moll,  otherwifc  you  will  fcarce  recover  him 
againft  the  next  covering  time. 

When  your  ftallion  is  part  this  ufe,  then  buy  an- 
other, for  the  bell  kind  will  in  lime  degenerate.  But 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  lavs,  you  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  to  let  your  own  mares  be  covered  by  their 
fires. 

Someadvife  covering  in  hand,  as  the  other  i.s  called 
covering  outot  hand,  and  is  as  tolluws  :  when  you  have 
brought  both  your  horle  and  your  mare  to  a  proper  con- 
dition for  breeding,  by  art  and  good  feeding,  then  fct 
feme  ordinary  Hone  nag  bv  her  fur  a  day  or  two,  to  woo 
her,  and  that  will  make  lier  lo  prone  to  \u\\,  that  ihe 
will  readily  receive  your  (lallion,  which  you  fliould 
prcfent  to  her,  either  earl)-  in  a  morning  or  late  in  an 
evening,  for  a  da\'  or  two  together,  and  let  him  cover 
in  hand  once  or  twice,  if  you  pleafe,  at  each  time  ob- 
fcrving  to  give  the  liorfe  the  advantage  of  ground,  and 
have  a  perfon  ready  witli  a  bucket  of  cold  water  to  throw- 
on  the  mare's  ihape  immediately  upon  the  difmounting 
of  thehorie,  which  will  make  her  retain  the  leedlhe  re- 
ceived the  better  ;  efpecially  it  you  get  on  her  back,  and 
trot  her  up  and  down  for  a  quarter  oi  an  hour,  but  take 
care  of  heating  or  ftraining  her  :  and  it  will  not  be  amifs 
if  you  let  them  fall  two  hours  alter  fuch  atf,  and 
then  give  each  of  them  a  warm  mafti,  and  it  is 
odds  but  this  way  your  mares  may  be  as  well 
ferved  as  the  other,  and  your  ftallion  laft  you  much 
longer. 

If  you  take  care  to  houfe  the  mares  all  the  winter,  and 
keep  them  well,  their  colts  will  prove  the  better.  See 
Foals  and  Colts. 

0/a  Hunting-Match, 

The  firfl  thing  that  is  to  be  confidered  by  one  who 
defigns  to  match  his  horfe  for  his  own  advantage,  and 
his  horfe's  credit,  is  not  to  flatter  himfelf  with  the  opi- 
nion of  his  horfe,  by  fancying  that  he  is  a  fwift,  when 
he  is  but  a  flow  galloper,  and  that  he  is  a  whole  running 
horfe  (that  is,  that  he  will  run  four  miles  without  a  fob 
at  the  height  ot  his  fpeed)  when  he  is  not  able  to  run  two 
or  three. 

Very  probably  fome  gentlemen  are  led  into  this  er- 
ror, by  their  being  miftaken  in  the  fpeed  of  their  liounds, 
who,  for  want  of  trying  them  agaiiift  other  dogs  that 
have  been  really  fleet,  have  fuppofed  their  own  to  be 
fo,  when,  in  reality,  they  are  but  of  a  middling  fpeed  ; 
and  becaule  their  horfe,  when  trained,  was  able  to  fol- 
low them  all  day,  and  upon  any  hour,  to  command 
them  upon  deep  as  well  as  light  earths,  have  therefore 
made  a  falfe  conclufion,  that  their  horfe  is  as  fwiit  as 
the  befl ;  but  upon  trial  againft  a  horfe  that  has  been 
Tightly  trained  after  hounds  that  were  truly  fleet,  have 
bought  their  experience  full  dear. 

Therefore  it  is  advifablefor  all  lovers  of  hunting,  to 
_procure  two  or  thfee  couple  ol  tried  hounds,  and  once 


or  twice  a  week  to  follow  them  after  a  train-fcent,  and 
when  he  is  able  to  top  them  on  all  forts  of  earth,  and  to 
endure  heats  and  colds  ftoutly,  then  he  may  belter  rely  on 
his  Ipeed  and  toughnefs. 

That  horfe  which  is  able  to  perform  a  hare  chafe  of 
five  or  fix  miles  brifkly,  till  his  body  be  as  it  were  bathed 
in  Iweat ;  and  then,  after  the  hare  has  been  killed  in  a 
nipping  frody  mor'Trng,  can  endure  to  ftand  till  the 
Iweat  be  frozen  on  his  back,  fo  that  he  can  endure  to  be 
pierced  with  cold  as  well  as  the  heat ;  and  then  even  in 
that  cxtrcnuty  of  cold,  lo  ride  another  chafe  as  biifkly, 
and  wiih  as  much  courage  as  he  did  the  former;  that 
horfe  which  can  thus  endure  heats  and  colds,  is  moft  va- 
lued !))•  fpoiilnien. 

Therefore  in  order  to  make  a  judgment  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  a  horfe,  obfcrve  him  after  the  death  of  the  firft 
hare,  if  the  chaie  has  been  any  thing  brifk  ;  if  when  he 
is  cold  helliriiiks  up  his  body,  and  draws  his  legs  up  to- 
gether, it  is  an  infallible  fign  of  want  of  vigour  and  cou- 
rage :  the  like  may  be  done  by  the  flacking  of  his  girths 
after  the  firft  chafe  and  from  the  duUneis  of  his  teeth, 
and  the  dulliiels  of  his  countenance,  all  which  are  true 
tokens  of  faintneis,  and  being  tired  \  and  luch  a  horfe  is 
not  to  be  relied  on  in  cafe  ot  a  wager. 

But  if  your  horle  is  not  only  in  your  own  judgment, 
but  alfo  in  that  of  fkilful  horfenien,  a  horfe  of  approved 
fpeed  and  toughnels,  and  you  have  a  mind  to  match  him, 
or  to  run  for  a  plate,  then  you  may  hope  for  the  following 
advantages: 

But  firft  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the 
way  of  making  matches  in  former  times,  and  the  modern 
way  of  deciding  wagers. 

Theold  way  of  trial  was,  by  running  fo  many  train- 
fcents  after  hounds,  as  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties  concerned,  and  a  bell  courfe,  this  being  found 
not  fo  uncertain,  but  more  durable  than  hare-hunting  ; 
and  the  advantage  confifted  in  having  the  trains  leci 
on  earth  moft  fuitable  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
horfes. 

But  others  choofe  to  hunt  the  hare  till  fuch  an  hour, 
and  then  to  run  this  wild  goofe  chafe.  See  Wild  Goose 
Chase. 

But  this  chafe  was  found  by  experience  inhuman, 
and  deftruftive  to  good  horfes,  efpecially  when  two 
good  horfes  were  matched  ;  for  neither  being  able  to 
diftance  the  other,  till  being  both  ready  to  fink  under 
their  ridtrs  through  weaknefs,  ohentimes  they  were 
obliged  to  draw  the  match,  and  leave  it  undecided,  after 
both  the  horfes  were  quite  fpoiled. 

This  induced  them  to  run  train-fcents,  wlilch  were 
afterwards  changed  for  three  heats,  and  a  ftraight 
courfe  ;  and  that  thole  who  were  lovers  of  huntiiig- 
horfes  might  be  encouraged  to  keep  good"  ones,  plates 
have  been  eredled  in  many  places  in  tngland,  purpofely 
for  the  fake  of  hunting- hi  irfes  ;  and  the  articles  ot  fome 
places  exclude  all  others,  namely,  galloperb,  from  run- 
ning. 

but  whether  you  would  match  your  horfe  againft  a 
particular  horfe,  or  put  him  in  for  a  plate,  where  he 
mull  run  againft  all  thai  come  in  general,  you  ought  to 
know  the  conftitution  and  quality  of  your  horfe,  before 
you  venture  any  wager  on  his  head,  whether  he  be  h\A 
Oo  ^ni 


JAW 

the  ftakc  at  a  hole  near  the  ground  ;  that  done,  by 
bending  ol  tlic  ftick,  flip  the  hoife-hair  loop  through 
the  upper  holes,  and  put  the  (hort  Hick  fo,  that  the 
jack-daw  when  he  comes,  finding  a  refting-place  to 
Hand  conveniently  amongft  his  food,  perches  on  the 
fliort  flick,  which  by  his  weight  immediately  falls, 
and  gives  the  fpring  advantage  of  holding  him  by  the 
leg?. 
^JARDI'S,        "I    are  callous  and  hard  fwelHngs  in 

(ARDONS,  /  the  hinder  legs  of  a  horfe,  feated  on 
the  outfidcs  ot  the  hough,  as  the  ipavin  is  on  the  indde. 
It  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the  fpavin.  It  is  not  very 
common,  fo  that  but  lew  people  know  it,  though  it  be 
as  painful  as  the  fpavin,  and  makes  a  horfe  halt.  In  this 
cale  there  is  no  remedy  but  firing,  which  does  not  always 
fucceed. 

If  upon  the  fore-fmew  of  the  leg,  between  the  fpavin 
on  the  inlide  and  the  jardon  without,  there  is  a  circle 
that  joins  them,  and  cncompaffes  the  nerve  of  the 
inftep,  tlie  horfe  is  ipoiled  and  ruined  paft  all  reco- 
very. 

J  ARRET]  ER.  An  obfolete  French  word  fig- 
nifying  a  horfe  whofe  houghs  grow  too  clofe  toge- 
ther. 

In,  infide  within  ;  and  out,  outfide  without 

The  inner  heel,  the  outer  heel ;  the  inner  leg,  the 
outer  leg  ;  the  in  rein,  the  out  rein. 

This  way  of  fpeaking  relates  to  fcveral  things,  ac- 
cordmg  as  the  horfe  works  to  the  right  or  left,  upon 
volts;  or  as  he  works  along  by  a  wall,  a  hedge,  or  fome 
fuch  thing. 

Thus  it  ferves  to  diftinguilh  on  what  hand,  or  what 
fide  the  horfeman  is  to  give  the  aids  to  a  horfe  upon  a 
manege. 

For  along  by  a  wall,  the  outer  leg  is  the  leg  of 
a  fide  with   the  wall,  and   the  other   leg   is  the  in- 

leg. 

And  upon  volts  ;  if  a  horfe  works  upon  the  right, 
the  right  heel  is  the  inner  heel,  the  right  leg  the  inner 
leg  ;  and  ib  by  roniequence,  the  lelt  heel  and  left  leg 
inuft  be  the  outer  heel  and  leg. 

Now  the  downright  contrary  will  happen,  if  the  horfe 
works  to  the  left. 

Now-a-days,  the  riding-mafters,  to  be  eafier  under- 
flood,  ufe  tiie  terms  right  and  left  ;  as  for  inflance.airift 
the  horfe  with  the  right  heel,  with  the  right  leg,  with  the 
right  rein  ;  taking  the  fituation  ol  the  heels  and  legs, 
withrefpefttothe volt.  .S'wEnlarge, Gallop,  False, 
ivul  La  rge. 

JAUNDICE  IN  Sheep  : 

Burn  two  ounces  of  alum  ;  beat  it  to  powder,  with 
an  ounce  of  turmeric.  Put  a  drachm  of  fafFron  to 
them  i  and  give  this  warm  in  half  a  pint  of  man's  ilalc 
urine. 

JAW-BONES  OF  a  Horse,  fhould  be  narrow 
and  lean,  but  the  diitance  between  them  and  the  throat, 
large  and  hollov,-,  that  he  may  the  better  place  his  head  : 
if  the  jaw-bone  be  too  fquare,  that  is,  if  there  be  too 
great  a  dillance  between  the  eye  and  that  part  of  it  which 
touches  his  neck,  it  is  not  only  ugly  and  unfceml)-,  but 
even  hmdcrs  him  from  placing  his  head  ;  and  if  there  be 
but  little  diUancc  betwixt  the  jaw-bones,  then  as  foon  as 
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yon  pull  the  bridle  to  bring  his  head  into  its  mod  be- 
coming porture,  the  bone  meeting  with  his  neck  will  hin- 
der him,  elpecially  if  alfo  he  have  a  fliort  and  thick  neck, 
with  that  imperfeftion. 

JAW-TEETH.  See  Teeth  of  a  Hor.se. 
I  AY.     .Jcf  Jack- Daw. 

JENNY-WREN.  A  curious  fine  fong-bird  of  a 
chearful  nature,  fo  that  none  can  exceed  him  in  his  man- 
ner oi  ringing. 

This  bird  is  of  a  pretty  fpeckled  colour,  very  plea- 
fant  to  the  eye,  and  when  he  fings,  cocks  up  his  tail, 
throwing  out  his  notes  with  much  pleafure  and  fpright- 
linefs. 

The  hen  breeds  twice  a  year  ;  firfl,  about  the  latter 
end  of  April ;  makes  her  nell  with  dry  mofs  and  leaves, 
fo  artificially  that  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  difcoverit, 
it  being  amongft  ftirubsand  liedges,  where  ivy  grows  very 
thick ;  fome  build  in  old  hovels,  and  barnS;  but  they  are 
fuch  as  are  not  ufed  to  hedges. 

They  clofe  their  nell  round,  leaving  but  a  little  hole 
to  go  in  and  out  at,  and  will  lay  abundance  of  eggs, 
fomctimes  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  nay,  fi.xteeri 
young  ones  have  been  taken  out  of  one  neft, 
whicli,  confidering  how  fmall  the  bird  is,  appears 
flrange. 

Their  fecond  time  of  breeding  is  in  the  middle  of 
June,  for  by  that  time  the  other  nelt  will  be  brought  up, 
and  fhift  for  themfelves  ;  but  it  you  intend  to  keep  any 
of  them,  take  them  at  twelve  or  fourteen  days  old  out  of 
the  ncfl,  and  give  them  fheep's  heart  and  egg,  minced  very 
fmall,  taking  away  the  fat  and  the  finews.or  elfefomeof  a 
calf's  or  heifer's  heart. 

They  are  to  be  fed  in  their  nefts  very  often  in  a  day, 
giving  them  one  or  two  morfels  at  one  time,  and  no 
more,  left  they  caft  it  up  again,  by  receiving  more  than 
they  could  bear  or  digeit,  and  fo  expire. 

They  (hould  be  fed  with  a  little  Itick  ;  at  the  end 
whereof,  take  up  the  meat  about  the  bignefs  of  a  white 
pea  ;  and  when  you  perceive  them  to  pick  it  up  from 
the  flick  themfelves,  put  ihem  into  cages  ;  afterwards, 
having  provided  a  pan  or  two,  put  fome  of  the  fame  meat 
therein,  and  alfo  about  the  fides  of  every  cage  to  entice 
them  to  eat ;  however,  you  inuif  ftill  feed  them  five  or 
fix  times  a  day  for  better  fecurity,  lelf  they  Ihould  ne- 
glert  themfelves  and  die,  when  all  your  trouble  is 
almoft  part  ;  as  loon  as  they  have  found  the  way 
to  feed  alone,  give  them  now  and  then  fome  parte  ; 
if  you  perceive  them  to  eat  hcjrtily,  and  like  it 
very  well,  you  may  lorbear  giving  them  any  more 
heart. 

Further,  you  muft  once  in  two  or  three  days  give 
them  a  fpider  or  two  ;  and  if  you  have  a  mind  your  bird 
Ihould  learn  to  whiltlctunes,  take  the  pains  toteach  him^ 
and  lie  will  anfwcr  your  expcclaiion. 

Now  for  the  diflinguilhiiig  ot  c^cks  from  hens,  when 
you  have  got  a  whole  neil,  obferve  which  are  the 
browned  and  largell,  and  mark  them:  alfo  take  notice 
of  their  recording  ;  lor  fuchot  them  as  record  themfelves 
in  the  neft  before  they  can  feed  themfelves,  and  thofe 
whofe  throats  grow  big  as  they  record,  they  are  certainly 
cocks. 

J  ESSES.  Ribbons  that  hang  down  from  garlands  or 
^  3  crowns 
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Crowns  in  Falconry,  alfo  (lioit  ftraps  of  leather  fartened 
to  tlic  hawk's  legs,  and  lb  to  the  vervels. 

IMPING.  This  term,  in  Falconry,  (Ignities  the  in- 
fcrting  of  a  feather  in  the  wing  of  a  hawk,  in  the  place  of 
one  that  is  broke. 

IMPOSTHUME  IN  Horses  is  an  unnatural  fwel- 
ling  of  humours,  or  corrupt  matter  in  any  part  of  the 
bony. 

This  diftemper  may  happen  to  a  horfe  feveral  ways, 
as  by  a  collcttion  of  filthy  humours,  caufing  Iwel- 
lings,  which  in  time  grow  to  an  inflammation,  and 
at  lafl  break  out  into  toul,  mattery,  and  running 
fores. 

When  an  inflammatory  fwelling  does  not  readily 
give  way  to  bleeding,  purging,  rubbing  the  part  with 
Ipirit  of  wine,  vinegar,  or  with  fuch  other  means  as  are 
ufualiy  applied  for  difperfing  ;  or,  if  it  appears  at  the  de- 
cline of  a  lever,  or  any  other  dilcal'e  ;  all  cooling  and 
repelling  methods  Ihould  be  avoided,  and  fuppuration 
prohioted 

For  the  cold,  (low  fort  of  abfcelTes  that  fuppurate  w  ith 
difficulty,  the  gum  plailter,  mixed  with  one  fourth  part 
of  the  mercuiial  plaifter,  maybe  proper  enough  :  it 
fliouK!  he  renewed  when  it  will  ftick  on  no  longer,  for 
only  until  then  it  is  good.  For  the  inflammatory  fort, 
which  foon  till  with  good  matter,  poultices  arc  the  beft 
application,  and  the  iol  lowing  neat  and  cheap  one  may  an- 
fwer  ill  every  cafe  of  this  kind.  ^ 

A  Suppurating  Poultice. 

Take  a  proper  quantity  of  wheat-bran,  fcald  it  with 
boiling  hot  waier,  enough  to  make  it  into  the  confiff- 
enceof  a  poultice,  then  add  to  it  a  fmall  quantity  of  lard, 
or  any  other  greafe  ;  and  while  it  is  as  warm  as  you  can 
bear  it  when  laid  on  the  back  of  your  hand,  apply  it  to  the 
fwelling. 

All  poultices  (hould  be  ftifF  enough  to  prevent  their 
running  ;  and  when  they  are  defigned  to  promote  fup. 
puration,  they  ihould  be  taken  ott'  and  warmed  again 
as  often  as  th.ey  cool,  which  will  be  at  leaft  every  four 
hours. 

Continue  the  poultice  until,  by  preffing  the  abfcefs 
gentlv  with  your  finger,  you  can  perceive  the  matter  in 
it  fluctuate ;  at  which  time  it  will  be  proper  to 
make  an  opening  in  the  part  where  the  fkin  feems 
the  thiii.nell  :  make  the  opening  as  large  as  you  con- 
veniently can,  for  then  the  matter  will  be  well  dif- 
charged,  and  the  wound  will  be  healed  with  lefs  diffi- 
culU". 

The  matter  being  difcharged,  drefs  with  dry  lint  or 
foft  tow,  gently  prclTed  into  the  opening,  then  cover  it 
and  the  whole  remaining  fwelling  with  a  pledget  of  tow, 
fpread  with  the  digeflive  ointment ;  and  over  thefe,  if 
the  fituation  of  the  part  will  admit,  lay  a  warm  poul- 
tice, which  may  now  be  renewed  only  night  and  morn- 
ing, until  all  remaining  hardnefs  in  the  abicefs  is  dil- 
folved  ;  after  which,  once  a  day  will  be  often  enough  to 
drefs  the  w  >und,  which  will  foon  heal,  with  only  a 
pledget  of  tow,  thinly  Ipread  with  the  digeftive  oint- 
ment, properly  fecuretl. 


The  Digrjilve  Oinlment. 

Take  of  Ijnfeedoil,  two  pounds;  yellow  rtjfin  and 
yellow  wax,  of  each  one  pound  ;  Venice-turpentine, 
three  ounces  ;  melt  them  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  then 
ftir  it  continually  until  it  is  cool  enough  to  put  into  an 
earthen  pot. 

Sometimes  the  wound  and  the  bottom  of  the  abfcefs 
digelts  unkindly,  the  matter  becoming  thin  and  fharp, 
in  which  cafe  the  aihilance  ol  the  difcutient  fomen- 
tations each  time  the  drclFings  are  removed,  hath 
ufualiy  the  defired  efFe£l  ;  and  if  the  bottom  of 
the  fore  can  ealily  be  come  :it,  pledgets  of  the 
mercurial  digeftive  may  be  applied  thereto  once  a 
day. 

The  Mercurial  Digejiive. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  red  precipitate,  in  fine  pow- 
der, mix  it  well  with  four  ounces  of  the  digeftive  oint 
me  lit. 

A  Dijculi(ttt  Fomentation, 

Take  of  chamomilc-flowers,  and  common  worm, 
wood,  each  three  ounces ;  boil  them  a  few  minutes 
in  ten  pints  of  water,  then  pour  off  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

Fomentations  are  always  to  be  ufed  in  the  following- 
manner  :  The  fomentation  being  already  as  hot  as  you 
can  bear  it  with  your  hand,  you  muft  have  two  flannel 
cloths  large  enough,  when  three  or  four  times  doubled, 
to  cover  the  part  which  is  to  be  fomented  ;  dip  one  of 
thefe  cloths  into  the  hot  liquor,  and  immediately  wring 
it  as  dry  as  you  can  ;  then  apply  it  to  the  difeafed  part, 
keeping  it  clofe  there  until  the  heat  begins  to  abate,  by 
which  time  the  other  cloth  will  be  ready  to  be  applied,, 
which  muft  be  done  as  quickly  as  poffible  after  the  re- 
moval of  that  which  was  hr(f  laid  on  :  and  thus  continue 
to  apply  them  alternately,  until  eight  or  twelve  have  been 
applied. 

Abfceffes  are  fometimes  formed  in  the  eye,  occafion- 
ing  great  inflammation  and  pain  :  the  matter  is  fome- 
times fuperficial,  and  then  the  abfcel's  is  more  promi- 
nent ;  at  other  times  it  is  deeper,  and  affumcs  a  flatter 
form  ;  but  when  it  is  very  deep,  there  v.\\\  be  leldoin 
any  fwelling  at  ail  ,  in  which  cafe  it  burfis  inward,  and 
the  eye  is  totally  deftroyed.  In  the  other  tw-o  cafes 
the  treatment  will  befo  much  the  iame  with  that  of  ab- 
fceflTes  in  general,  that  the  peculiarities  required  on  ac- 
count of  the  fi-.uaiion,  will  be  readily  fuggeflcd  by  every 
prattitioner.  For  the  iiuft  part,  a  lofs  ol  ii^htis  the  con- 
fequence  of  them  all,  becaulc  of- the  cicatrix  or  of  the  ul- 
cer which  is  left  behind. 

INCORDiNG.  Buraennefs  jnahorfe.  J« Rup- 
ture. 

INN  OR  INNER.       In  the  manege,  is  applied  d\(. 
ferently  according  as  the  horfe  works  to  the  right  or  left 
upon  the  volt,  or  as  he  works  along  by  a  wall,  a  hcdje, 
or  the  like  :  for  in  moving  by  a  wall,  the  leg  next  The 
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wall  is  called  the  outer  leg,  and  the  other  the  itiner  Ici 
and  upon  volts,  if  a  horle  works  to  the  right,  the  right 
heel  is  the  inner  heel,  and  the  right  leg  the  inner  leg; 
but  if  he  works  to  the  leit,  the  left  heel  is  the  inner 
heel,  -yr.  At  prefent  riding-mafters,  in  order  to  be 
more  eafily  underftood,  generally  ufe  the  term  right  and 
left,  inl^ead  of  outer  and  inner. 

INSTEP  is  that  part  of  the  hinder  leg  of  a  horfe 
that  correfponds  to  the  ihank  in  the  fore  legs;  extended, 
from  the  ham  to  the  palfern  joint.  It  fhould  be  big, 
flat,  and  in  a  perpendicular  line  to  the  ground,  when 
the  horfe  is  in  his  natural  pollure  of  ftanding;  fo  that 
when  the  inlteps  do  not  (land  perpendiculaily,  it  is  a 
certain  fign  of  weaknefs,  either  in  the  reins  or  hinder 
quarters. 

INTERFERE,  or   Cut.     To  knock    or  rub  one 
heel  againft  another,  in  going,  as  horfes  fometimes  do. 
There  are  four  accidents  that  caufe  a  horfe  to  inter- 
fere. 

1.  Wearinefs. 

2.  Weaknefs  in  his  reins. 

3.  Not  knowing  how  to  go. 

4.  His  not  being  accullomed  to  travel. 
To  which  may  be  added,  his  being  badly,  or  too  old 

{hod. 

It  happens  more  frequently  behind  than  before,  and 
is  eafily  helped  by  fhoeing,  efpecially  if  the  horfe  be 
young. 

It  is  foon  difcovered,  by  the  (kin's  being  cut  on  the 
infides  of  the  paftern-joints,  and  many  times  galled  to 
the  very  bone,  fo  that  the  horfe  often  halts  with  it,  and 
has  his  paifern -joints  fwelled. 

To  redrefs  this  grievance,  I.  If  a  horfe  cuts  through 
wearinefs,  there  is  no  better  remedy  than  giving  him 
reft,  and  feeding  him  well. 

2.  If  he  cuts  before,  take  off  his  twofore-fhoes,  take 
down  the  out-quarter  of  each  foot  very  much,  and 
place  the  inner  edge  of  the  (hoe,  fo  as  it  may  exaftly 
follow  the  compafs  of  his  foet,  without  it's  any  ways 
exceeding  towards  the  heel,  then  cut  the  fponges  equal 
with  the  heel,  and  rivet  the  nails  lb  nicely  into  the 
horn,  that  they  may  not  at  all  appear  above  it,  or  el fe  burn 
the  horn  with  the  point  of  a  red-hot  iron,  a  little  below 
the  hole  of  each  nail,  which  done,  beat  down  and  rivet 
them  in  thofe  holes. 

If  after  this  method  of  fhoeing  he  (fill  continues  to 
cut  himfelf,  you  are  to  thicken  the  inner  quarters  and 
fponges  of  his  (hoes,  fo  as  they  may  double  the  thick  of 
thofe  on  the  outfide,  and  always  pare  down  his  out- 
quarters  even,  almoft  to  the  quick,  without  the  leaft  touch- 
ing thofe  on  the  inlide  ;  but  be  hire  to  rivet  the  nails  very 
jultly  and  clofe. 

;^.  If  the  horfe  cut  behind,  unflioe  him,  and  pare 
down  his  out-quarters,  even  almoft  to  the  quick  ;  give 
his  fhoes  calkins  only  on  the  infitlc,  and  fuch  a  turn  as 
may  make  ihem  abfolutcly  follow  the  compals  and 
(hapc  of  his  foot  without  exceeding  it,  elpecially 
in  the  inner  quarters;  and  above  all,  rivet  the  nails 
exactly,  for  one  finglc  rivet  may  caufe  a  great  difor- 
der. 

4.  If  notwithftanding  all  thcfe  precautions,  your 
iioifc  does  not  forbear  tutting,  you  nuilt  (bclides  what 


has  been  already  orderea)  take  care  that  no  nails  at  all 
be  drove  upon  the  infide,  but  only  make  a  beak  at  the 
toe  to  keep  the  fhoe  firm  in  its  place,  fo  that  continuing 
this  method  for  fome  time,  the  horfe  will  learn  to  walk, 
and  no  longer  interfere,  though  he  were  afterwards  fhod 
in  the  ufual  manner. 

5.  To  prevent  this  diforder,  fome  fix  little  boots  of 
leather,  or  of  an  old  hat,  about  the  paftern-joints,  which 
are  made  narrower  at  top  than  bottom,  and  therefore  only 
faftened  at  top. 

6.  Others  wrap  about  the  paftern-joint  a  piece  of 
ffieep's  (kin,  with  the  woolly  fide  next  to  the  horfe  ;  and 
when  it  is  worn  out,  apply  a  new  one. 

INIERMEWING  (among  Falconers)  is  the  hawk's 
mewing  from  the  firfl  change  of  her  coat,  till  flie  turn 
white. 

JOCKEY.  One  that  trims  up  horfes,  and  rides  about 
with  horfes  for  fale. 

JOUK  (in  Falconry)  a  hawk  is  faid  to  jouk  whenfhe 
falls  afleep. 

JOURNEY.  To  travel  by  land,  properly  as  much 
ground  as  might  be  pafTed  over  in  a  day  ;  alio  a  trafct  or 
extent  of  ground,  way  or  march. 

Directions  fir  prejerving  a  Horfe  found  upon  a  Journey. 

See  that  his  (hoes  be  not  too  ftraight,  or  prefs  his  feet, 
but  be  exactly  (haped  ;  and  let  him  be  (hod  fome  days 
before  you  begin  a  journey,  that  they  may  be  fettled  to 
his  feet. 

Oblerve  that  he  is  furnifhed  with  a  bitt  proper  for 
him,  and  by  no  means  too  heavy,  which  may  incline 
him  to  carry  low,  or  to  reft  upon  the  hand  when  he 
grows  weary,  which  horfemen  call  making  ufe  of  his 
fifth  leg. 

The  mouth  of  the  bitt  fhould  reft  upon  his  bars,  about 
half  a  finger's  breadth  from  his  tufhes,  fo  as  not  to 
make  him  frumble  his  lips  ;  the  curb  (hould  reft  in  the 
hollow  of  his  beard,  a  little  above  the  chin  ;  and  if  it  gall 
him,  you  muft  defend  the  place  with  a  piece  of  buff,  or 
other  fott  leather. 

Take  notice  that  the  faddle  does  not  reft  upon 
his  withers,  reins,  or  back-bone,  and  that  one 
part  of  it  docs  not  prefs  his  back  more  than  an- 
other. 

Some  riders  gall  a  horfe's  fides  below  the  faddle  with 
their  (lirrup- leathers,  elpecially  if  he  be  lean  ;  to  hinder 
it  you  (hould  fix  a  leather  ftrap  between  the  points  of  the 
lore  and  hind  bows  of  the  faddle,  and  make  the  flirrup- 
leathcr  pafs  over  them. 

Begin  your  journey  with  fhort  marches,  efpecially  if 
your  lioric  lias  not  been  exercifed  for  a  long  time  :  luf- 
fer  him  to  Hale  as  often  as  you  find  him  inclined,  and 
not  only  fo,  but  invite  him  to  it  ;  but  do  not  excite  your 
mares  to  l\alc,  becaufe  their  vigour  will  be  thereby  di- 
miniflied. 

It  is  advifeable  to  ride  very  foftly,  for  a  quarter  or 
half  an  hour  beh)re  you  arrive. at  the  inn,  that  the  horfe 
not  being  too  warm,  nor  out  of  breath,  when  put  into 
the  ftabie,  yoi:  may  unbridle  him;  but  if  your  bufmcfs 
obliges  you  to  ]nit  on  fharply,  you  muft  then  (the  wea- 
ther being  warmj  let  him  be  walked  in  a  man's  hand, 
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that  he  may  coot  by  degrees;  otherwire,  if  It  be  very 
cold,  let  him  be  c  >verfd  with  cloths,  and  walked  up 
and  down  in  feme  place  free  from  wind;  hut  in  cafe 
you  have  not  the  convcnicncy  of  a  (heUered  walk,  fta- 
ble  hinj  fortliwith,  and  let  his  whole  body  be  rubbed 
and  dried  with  ftraw. 

Although  fomc  people  will  have  their  horfes  legs 
rubbed  down  with  ftraw  as  foon  as  they  are  brought  in- 
to the  nsble,  thinking  to  fupple  them  by  that  means; 
^et  it  is  i)ne  ol  the  grcateft  errors  that  can  be  conimit- 
ted,  and  produces  no  other  etfeils  than  to  draw  down 
into  the  legs  thofe  humours  that  are  always  ftirred  up 
b)'  the  lati^ue  ol  the  journey  :  not  that  the  rubbing  of 
horfes  legs  is  to  be  difallowed,  on  the  contrary,  we 
highly  approve  of  it,  only  would  not  have  it  done  at 
dieir  iirli  arrival,  but  when  they  are  pcrtctlly  cooled. 

Being  come  to  your  inn,  as  foon  as  your  horfe  is 
partly  dried,  and  ceafcs  t(j  beat  in  the  flanks,  let  him 
be  unbridled,  his  bitt  wafhed,  cleanfed  and  wiped,  and 
let  him  eat  his  hay  at  pleafure. 

If  your  horle  be  very  dry,  and  you  have  not  given 
him  water  on  the  road,  give  him  oats  waflied  in  good 
nuld  ale. 
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fore-feet,  at  the  on  fetting  of  the  hoofs,  with  butter, 
oil,  or  hog's  grcafc,  before  you  water  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  dry  weather  they  (hould  be  alfo  greafed  at 
noon. 

Many  horfes,  as  foon  as  unbridled,  inftead  of  eating 
lay  tlieinfelves  down  to  rert,  by  rcalon  of  the  great  pain 
they  have  in  their  feet,  fo  that  a  man  is  apt  to  think 
them  fick,  but  if  he  looks  to  their  eyes,  he  will  fee  they 
are  lively  and  good,  and  if  he  offers  them  meat  as  they 
arc  lying,  they  will  cat  it  very  willingly;  yet  if  he 
handles  their  feet,  he  will  find  them  extremely  hot, 
which  dilcovers  their  fufferings  in  that  part. 

You  mull  therefore  fee  it  their  fhoes  do  not  reft  upon 
their  foles,  which  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  be  certainly 
known,  without  unfhoeing  thcni,  but  if  you  take  off 
their  flioes,  then  look  to  the  infide  ol  them,  and  you 
may  perceive  that  thofe  pans  which  reft  upon  Llie  foie, 
are  more  fmooth  and  Ihining  than  the  others:  in  this 
cafe  you  are  to  pare  their  feet  in  thofe  parts,  and  fix  on 
their  fhoes  again,  anointing  the  hoofs,  and  flopping  the 
foles  with  fcaldiiig  hot  black  pitch  or  tar. 

After  a  long  day's  journey,  at  night  feel  your  horfe's 
back,  if  it  be  pinched,  galled  or  fwelled,  (il  you  do 


Th.e  dull  and  fand  will  fometimes  fo  dry  the  tongues  !  not  immediately  difcover  it,  perhaps  you  may  after  fup- 
nnd  mouths  of  horfes,  that  they  lofe  their  appetites :  in'perj  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  rub  it  with  good 
fuch  cafe  give  them  bran  well  moiflened  with  water,  brandy  and  the  white  of  an  egg.  If  the  galls  are  be- 
to  cool  and  refrefh  their  mouths:  or  wafh  their  mouths  tween  the  legs,  ufc  the  fame  remedy;  but  if  the  oftler 
and  tongues  with  a  wet  fponge,  to  oblige  them  to  eat.         [rubs  him  well  between  the  legs  he  will  feldom  be  gall- 

The   foregoing  diredVions  are  to  be  obferved  after    ed  in  that  part, 
moderate  riding,  but  if  you  have  rode  excefTive  hard,  j     In  order  to  preferve  horfes  after  travel,  take  thefe 
unfaddle  your  horfe,  and   fcrape  off  the  fweat  with  a  I  few  ufeful  inflrudllons.     When  you  are  arrived  from  a 
fweating-knife,  or  fcraper,  holding  it  with  both  hands,  [journey,  immediately  draw  the  two  heel   nails  of  the 


and  going  always  with  the  hair;  then  rub  his  head  and 
ears  with  a  large  hair-cloth,  wipe  him  alfo  between  the 
fore-legs  and  hind-legs;  in  the  mean  while,  his  body 
ftiould  be' nibbed  all  over  with  ilraw,  efpecially  under 
his  belly  and  beneath  the  faddle,  till  he  is  thoroughly 
dry. 

That  done,  fet  on  the  faddle  again,  cover  him,  and 
if  you  have  a  warm  place,  let  him  be  gently  led  up 
and  down  in  it,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  if  not,  let 
him  dry  ■where  he  ftands. 

Or  you  may  unfaddle  him  immediately  ;  fcrape  off" 
the  fweat ;  let  the  oftler  take  a  little  vinegar  in  his 
mouth  and  fquirt  it  into  the  horfe's;  then  rub  his  head, 
between  the  tore  and  hind-legs,  and  his  whole  body,  till 
he  is  pretty  dry;  let  him  not  drink  till  thoroughly  cool 
and  has  eat  a  tew  oats  ;  for  many,  by  drinking  too 
foon,  have  been  fpoiled.  Set  the  faddle  in  the  fun  or 
by  a  fire  in  order  to  dry  the  paniiels. 

When  horfes  are  arrived  in  an  inn,  a  man  Ihould, 
before  they  are  unbridled,  lift  up  their  feet,  to  fee 
whether  they  want  any  of  their  fhoes,  or  if  thofe  they 
have  do  not  reft  upon  their  fides,  afterwards  he  fhould 
pick  and  clear  them  of  the  earth  and  gravel,  which  may 
be  got  betwixt  their  fhoes  and  foles. 

If  you  water  them  abroad,  upon  their  return  from 
the  river,  caufe  their  feet  to  be  llopped  with  cow-dung, 
which  will  eafc  the  pain  therein;  and  if  it  be  in  the 
evening,  let  the  dung  continue  in  their  teet  all  night, 
to  keep  them  folt  and  in  good  condition ;  but  if  your 
horfe  have  brittle  feet,  it  will  be  requifite  to  anoint  the 


fore-feet ;  and,  if  it  he  a  large  fhoe,  then  four:  two  or 
three  days  alter  you  may  bleed  him  in  the  neck,  and 
feed  him  for  ten  or  twelve  days  only  with  wet  bran, 
without  giving  him  any  oats;  but  keep  him  well  lit- 
tered. 

The  reafon  why  you  are  to  draw  the  heel-nails  is, 
bccaufe  the  heels  are  apt  to  fwcU,  and  if  they  are  not 
thus  eafed,  the  fliocs  would  prefs  and  ftraighten  them 
too  much:  it  is  alfo  advifable  to  flop  them  with  cow- 
dung  for  a-while,  but  do  not  take  the  fhoes  off,  nor 
pare  the  feet,  becaufe  the  humours  are  drawn  down  by 
fuch  means. 

The  following  bath  will  be  very  ferviceable  for  pre- 
ferving  your  horfe's  legs:  Take  the  dung  of  a  cow  or 
ox,  and  make  it  thin  with  vinegar,  fo  as  to  be  ol  the 
confillence  ol  thick  broth,  and  having  added  a  handful 
of  fmall  fait,  rub  his  fore-legs  from  the  knees,  and  the 
hind-legs  from  the  gambrels,  chafing  them  well  with 
and  againfl  the  hair,  that  the  remedy  may  fink  in  and 
ftick  to  thofe  parts,  that  they  may  be  all  covered  over 
with  it.  Thus  leave  the  horfe  till  morning,  not  wet- 
ting his  legs,  but  giving  him  his  water  that  evening  in 
a  pail :  next  morning  lead  him  to  the  river,  or  wafh  his 
legs  in  well-water,  which  is  very  good,  and  will  keep 
thern  from  fwelling. 

Thole  perfons,  who  to  recover  their  horfes  feet,  make 
a  hole  in  them,  which  they  fill  with  moiflened  cow- 
dung,  and  keep  it  in  their  fore-leet  during  the  ipace  of 
a  month,  do  very  ill,  becaufe,  though  the  continual 
moillure  that  ilTues  from  the  dung,  occafions  the  grow- 
ing 
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ing  of  the  hoof,  yet  it  dries  and  flirinks  it  fo  excefTively 
when  out  of  that  place,  that  it  fplits  and  breaks  hke 
glafs,  and  the  toot  immediately  (Iraitens. 

For  it  is  certain  that  cow-dung  (contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  many  people]  fpoils  a  horfe's  hoof:  it  does  in- 
deed moiften  the  fole,  but  dries  up  the  hoof,  which  is 
ol  a  different  nature  from  it. 

In  order  therefore  to  recover  a  horfe's  feet,  inftead 
of  cow-dung,  fill  a  hole  with  blue  wet-clay,  and  make 
liim  keep  his  tore-feet  in  it  for  a  month. 

For  a  hoi  fe  that  has  been  rid  extremely  hard,  that 
there  is  danger  ol  foundering,  fee  an  excellent  remedy 
■under  the  head  Found  ;ring  in  the  Feet. 

Mo(t  horfes  that  are  fatigued,  or  over-rid,  and  made 
lean  by  long  journies,  have  their  flanks  altered  without 
being  purfy,  efpeciallv  vigoious  horfes  that  have  work- 
ed too  violentlv. 

'There  is  no  better  mcihod  to  recover  them,  than  to 
give  each  o  them  in  the  morning,  half  a  pound  of 
honey  very  well  mingled  with  fcalded  bran,  and  when 
they  readily  eat  the  half  pound,  give  them  the  next 
time  a  whole  one,  and  afterwards  two  pounds,  ever)' 
day  continuing  this  courfe  till  your  horfes  are  empty, 
and  purge  kindly  with  it;  but  as  foon  as  you  perceive 
that  their  purging  ceafes,  forbear  to  give  them  any 
more  honey. 

You  may  adminifter  powder  of  liquorice  in  the 
tcalded  bran  for  a  confiderabie  time;  and  to  coo!  their 
bluod,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  let  them  have  three 
or  four  glifters:  if  their  flanks  do  not  recover,  give 
them  powder  for  purfive  horles;  which  fee  under  that 
Arthk. 

In  cafe  the  horfe  be  very  lean,  it  is  expedient  to  give 
liim  fonie  wet  bran,  over  and  above  his  proportion  of 
oats;  and  grals  is  alfo  extraordinarily  beneticial  if  he 
be  not  purfive. 

If  it  be  a  inare,  put  her  to  a  horfe,  and  if  fhe  never 
had  a  foal  before  it  will  enlarge  her  belly. 

Sometimes  exceffive  feeding  may  do  horfes  more 
harm  than  good,  by  rendering  them  fubje£t  to  the 
farcy. 

You  fliould  therefore  be  cautious  in  giving  them  too 
great  a  quantity  at  a  time,  and  take  a  little  blood  from 
them  now  and  then. 

When  a  horfe  begins  to  drink  heartily,  it  is  a  cer- 
tain fign  that  he  will  recover  in  a  fhort  time;  but  as  to 
the  method  ot  giving  him  water  during  a  journey,  fee 
Watering  of  Horses. 

ITCH  IN  Horses,  a  diftemper  which  may  be  per- 
ceived by  their  rubbing  their  legs  till  the  hair  comes 
off. 

Bleed  your  horfe  well ;  take  wood  afhes  a  peck,  bur- 
dock-roots a  handtui  or  two,  man's  uiine  two  gallons, 
and  the  like  quantity  of  water  wherein  tobacco-lialks 
have  been  fteeped ;  boil  them  into  a  lye,  and  with  it 
•wafh  the  grieved  part  when  it  is  very  hot.     Or, 

Ul'c  a  mixture  ot  two  ounces  of  forbs,  which  mufl  be 
iniuled  for  lix  hours  in  a  pint  of  llrong  vinegar,  and  fct 
it  on  the  fire;  and  rub  tlie  part  affetted  with  it  twice, 
and  it  will  cure  it, — It  will  alio  be  proper  to  bleed  him 
in  the  bows. 

IICH.  vv.  Scab,  in  Sheep;  this  comes  by  over- 


much rainy  weather,  mills,  or  fogs,  too  much  expofing 
them  abroad  to  heats  and  colds. 

Take  the  juice  of  rue,  tar-water,  and  goofe-greafe, 
and  anoint  well  the  places  as  hot  as  may  be  endured, 
having  firft  dipt  away  the  wool,  then  clap  fome  light 
wool  over  it,  or  flock-ftireds,  and  it  will  peel  off. 
And,  to  make  the  fpeedier  cure,  let  blood  in  the 
tail,  and  under  both  the  ears,  and  give  in  a  glafs  ot 
wine  the  juice  of  carduus  and  flour  of  brimftonc. 

nCH,  IN  Goats. 

Take  the  tender  tops  of  broom,  and  fleep  them  when 
bruifed  in  man's  urine  a  night  or  two;  and,  by  wafhing 
them  with  this  warm,  it  will  kill  the  itch,  and  keep  the 
hair  from  coming  off. 

JUCKING-TIME,  the  feafon  of  going  to  the  haunts 
ol  partridges,  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  clofe 
of  the  evening,  there  to  lillen  for  the  calling  of  the 
cock-panridge,  which  will  be  very  loud,  with  nofmalt 
eagernefs,  and  will  make  the  hen  anfwer  him,  fo  that 
they  foon  come  together,  as  may  eafily  be  known  by 
their  chattering  and  rejoicing  notes. 

Whereupon  you  may  take  your  range  about  them, 
drawing  in,  little  by  little,  to  the  place  where  you 
heard  them  juck. 

JUKE,  OR  JUG:  to  perch  and  rooft  as  a  hawk  and 
other  birds  do. 

KEEPER  OF  the  Forest,  otherwife  called,  chief 
warden  of  the  foreft,  is  he  that  has  the  principal 
government  of  all  things  belonging  to  a  royal  foreft, 
and  the  check  of  ail  the  other  officers;  fo  that  the  Lord 
Chief-Juftice  in  Eyre  of  the  foreft,  when  he  thinks  fit 
to  hold  his  jullice-feat,  fends  out  his  general  fummon 
to  the  keeper  forty  days  before,  to  warn  all  under-offi- 
cers  to  appear  betore  him  at  the  day  aflTigned  in  the 
fummons. 

KENNEL,  a  place  or  little  houfe  for  hounds;  and 
in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  ufed  for  the  pack  of  hounds 
itfelf. 

To  make  a  compleat  kennel,  three  conveniences 
ought  to  be  obferved,  viz.  a  fweet  air,  frefh  water,  and 
the  morning-fun,  for  which  the  following  rules  may  be 
ufeful : 

The  court  fljould  be  large,  for  the  more  fpacious  it 
is,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  hounds  to  refrefh  them- 
felves  in  ;  and  it  (hould  be  well  walled,  or  fenced 
about,  to  prevent  their  getting  out,  but  not  fo  high  as 
to  keep  out  the  fun  or  wind. 

The  water,  if  poffible,  ftiould  run  through  fome  part 
of  the  court  or  yard ;  or  tor  want  thereof,  have  a  well 
with  a  ftone  trough  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  al- 
ways kept  with  frefli  water,  to  the  end  the  hounds  may 
drink  when  they  pleafe;  and  at  one  end  of  the  trough 
there  mult  be  a  hole  to  let  out  the  water  for  cleanfing 
it. 

Let  the  kennel  be  built  in  the  higheft  part  of  the 
court,  in  which  there  ftiould  be  two  rooms,  one  of 
which  (hould  be  larger  than  the  other,  with  a  large  chim- 
ney to  make  a  tire,  when  need  requires. 

This  room  ihould  be  raifcd  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  in  the  floor  there  Ihould  be  two  gutters  for 
the  conveyance  ot  the  urine. 

There 
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There  muft  be  difpcrfcd  up  and  down  finall  beddcnds 
raifciJ  a  loot  from  the  fioor,  \\  itli  liolcs  pierced  thiough  tlie 
planks  tor  drawing  iiway  tlicir  wrine. 

The  other  room  mull  be  for  the  huntfman  to  kc..'p 
his  poles,  wliips,  liams,  falvcs,  and  tho  like  neceli'arThs  ; 
there  fiiould  be  a  copper  for  tlic  boiling,  dreding,  and 
ordering  of  their  food,  when  ihey  con.e  home  wet  and 
weary  ;  for  at  fiicli  times,  ihey  fliouM  be  chcriOied  as 
inlhuments  of  )our  recreation  and  profit,  t!iat  tliey  may 
delight  in  your  fervice,  and  tarte  of  your  bounty,  and 
voii  need  not  doubt  but  to  have  credit  of  them  in  the 
field. 

Be  careful  not  to  give  ihcm  any  thing  to  drink  in 
veiTels  of  copper  ;  and  as  to  the  proportion  and  quality 
of  allowance  for  food,  it  murt  be  ordered  with  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  hounds  and  their  fizes  :  three  bufbel 
and  a  half  of  wheat  bran,  will  ferve  ten  couple  and  a 
half  of  middling  lued  hounds  a  week,  giving  them  (oinc 
times  beef  broth,  whe)',  flipt-inilk,  chippings  of  bread, 
bones,  and  loir.etimes  a  little  horfe-f.efli  ;  tor  change 
of  tood  creates  a  good  appetite,  and  prefcrves 
health. 

The  oats  and  wheat  bran  mufl  be  boiled  and  thickened 
^ith  milk  andbutter-milk,  with  fome  ehippings,  or  fome 
broken  meat  boiled  therein. 

As  concerning  horfe  flelh,  thofe  beft  (killed  this  way, 
think  of  all  iheir  foods  (provided  it  be  given  with  dif- 
cretion]  horfe-flefti  the  belt,  and  hottefl  ;  but  be  fure  to 
flay,  or  Ikin  the  beafls,  left  the  dogs  difcerning  the  hair, 
may  lall  on  them  when  living  in  the  field  :  as  for  dogs 
that  are  accuftomed  to  hunt  the  hare,  it  is  not  good  to 
givethemany  meat,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  withdraw  their 
(cent  or  afFettions  .from  the  chafe,  as  their  flefti  is  not 
very  fweet,  nor  their  fcents  very  ftrong. 

If  the  huntfman  perceives  that  through  long  and  fre- 
quent chafes  the  hounds  tall  away,  he  muft  be  more 
careful  in  feeding  and  cherifhing  them  up  with  fome  good 
broth,  of  boiled  oxen  or'fheep's  hearts. 

On  fuch  days  as  the  hounds  do  not  hunt,  the  beft 
times  to  teed  them  are  early,  before  fun-riling,  and  late 
in  the  evening,  after  lun-fet  ;  and  on  the  days  they 
hunt,  they  ought  to  be  rewarded  as  they  come  home,  be 
it  when  it  will,  with  a  good  fupper,  for  nothing  is  a 
greater  difcouragement  to  a  hound  than  to  go  to  fleep 
with  an  empty  belly  after  hard  labour. 

If  you  have  more  dead  flelh  than  you  have  prefent 
occafion  for,  it  may  be  preferved  a  week  or  ten  days 
fweet,  by  burying  it  under  ground.  See  Entering  of 
Hoi;nds. 

To  KENNEL;  a  term  applied  by  fox-hunters  to  a 
fox  when  he  lies  in  his  hole. 

KERNELS  under  the  throat  in  horfes,  how  to  re- 
move : 

Take  half  a  pint  of  brandy  or  aqua  vitas,  put  into  it 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  common  foap  :  boil  them  till 
they  become  thick  as  a  plafter,  and  apply  it  p.lafter-wile 
10  the  place  grieved  ;  and,  if  no  ftore  of  corruption  or  a 
contraaion  of  evil  humours  attend  thofe  kernels, 
then  it  will  fink  them,  fo  that  they  will  not  be  ofFcn- 
five ;  and,  if  there  be  humours,  it  will  break  and  difpcrle 
them. 

KESTREL,  a  kind  of  hawk.     See  Castrfi. 


KICKER   ACAiKST   THE   SpuRS.      See  Rawin- 

CUK. 

KIDS,  to  wean  : 

Gel  thcni  from  their  dtuns,  and  nourifli  theij)  fome 
da)s  with  milk  ;  then  givethciii  lojne  b'ouling'".  of  green 
leaves  il  ni  lumniei,  and  in  winter  green  leaves,  or  cars 
of  wheat,  boiled  bai  ley  or  bran  ;  and  by  degrees  tlicy  will 
fliilt  well  for  themlc'ves. 

IsIDNliYS  OF  JIuRsus,  the  difeafcs  and  cure,  fee 
Ukinh. 

KINDER  (amongft  Hunters)  a  companvof  cats. 

To  KINULE,  the  iciii)  ufcd  fgr  a  rabbet  wlien  flic 
bri'^gs  toriii  her  young. 

KINK  IN  Angling,  is  a  term  ufed  in  trowling, 
when  the  line  is  twilled  between  the  top  of  the  rod  and 
the  ring,  thiongh  which  it  ought  to  run  freely  ;  or  when 
part  of  ihe  line  twills  about  tlic  oilier  part  that  is  coiled 
in  your  left  hand.  Silk  lines  arc  more  apt  to  kink  than 
hair-lines. 

KIFPER-TIME,  a  fpace  of  time  between  the  fefli- 
val  of  the  invention  of  the  Holy  Crols,  A'Liy  3,  and 
Tuelfih-Day;  during  which,  falnion-tidiing  in  the  river 
Thames,  from  Giavejend  to  Hinl  y,  was  forbidden,  by 
Rot.  Parl.  50  Euw.  III. 

KITES,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  ,prcy,  wait  for 
chickens,  pigeons,  pheafants  ;  and  upon  which  account 
it  is  neceli'ary  that  the  countryman  be  conftantly  fur- 
nithed  with  a  good  fowling-piece  to  delfroy  and  fcarc 
them  away. 

You  may  alfo  place  finall  iron  gins  about  the  breadth 
of  fine's  hand,  made  like  a  fox  gin,  and  baited  with  raw- 
fleth,  which  is  a  very  good  means  to  catch  them ;  and 
further  they  may  be  frighted  away  by  ftraining  lines,  or 
pieces  of  nets  over  the  places  where  you  keep  pigeons, 
pheafants,  ^c. 

Steep  the  entrails  of  pigs,  fowls,  or  rabbets,  in  the  •• 
lees  of  wine  into  which  you  have  infufed  a  quantity  of 
nux  vomica,  and  throw  a  bait  where  tlie  kites  come  in  the 
evening,  or  early  in  the  morning.  This  will  intoxicate 
them  fo,  that  a  perfon  waiting  near  the  fpot  may  eafily 
take  them. 

Or,  get  three  fmall  rods  growing  at  the  end  of  a 
bough,  and  place  them  on  pretty  big  forked  flicks,  fet 
in  the  ground,  when  you  have  rubbed  them  over  with 
birdlime  ;  fo  order  it  that  two  may  lie  on  the  ground, 
a  third  over  them,  and  a  ftale  of  a  live  moufe  or 
chicken,  which  will  make  them  eagerly  fwoop,  when, 
the  birdlimed  twigs  taking  their  wings,  it  will  flop 
their  rifing  ;  or,  if  they  flutter  up,  they  will  fall  again, 
fo  that  you  may  take  them  it  you  watch  iox  them. 
You  may  alfo  take  them  with  traps  or  filings  fo 
baited. 

To  recover  them  fo  as  to  tame  them.  When  the}'  are 
caught,  during  the  fit  of  intoxication  pour  a  little 
fallad  oil  down  their  throats  and  rub  their  heads  with 
(f  rong  white- wine  vinegar  ;  and  the  cure  will  be  I'peedily 
effeaed. 

To  KNAP;  to  fiup  or  break,  to  pick  at ;  amongft 
hunters,  the  fame  as  to  browfe,  or  to  feed  upon  the  tops 
of  young  leaves,  is'c. 

KNEE  OF  A  Hqrse,  is  the  joint  of  the  fore-quar- 
ters,  that  joins  the  tore -thigh  to  the  Ihank. 

F  P  LAIR, 
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LAIR,  a  term  in  hunting  which  fignifies  the  place 
where  the  deer  harbour  by  day. 
,  L'\AIB,  K-at-fickners  in.  This  often  come.';  by  too 
muchbrouiingonhawihornoroak  leaves;  knownby  ftag- 
gering  or  turning  round,  through  the  chillinefs  of  blood 
caufcd  by  fuch  feeding,  or  phlegm  amaffed  about  the 
brain. 

Diffolve  affafoetida  in  warm  water,  and  put  half  a 
fpoonful  into  each  ear  of  the  lamb  or  fheep,  and  ftop 
the  ear  clofe;  and  fo  the  cure  will  be  wrought,  if  time- 
ly taken. 

LAMB  yeaned  fick,  to  cure  :  • 

Boil  a  little  fafTron  and  cinnamon  in  fomeofthe  milk 
of  the  dam,  and  give  it  the  lamb,  and  it  will  grow  health- 
ful and  flrong. 

LAMB,  to  prevent  the  ewe  carting  : 
If  you  perceive  a  weak nefs  in  the  ewe,  to  bring  forth 
•with  pain,  or  fear  the  loi's  of  thp  lamb,  lay  her  foft,  and 
boil  a  little  horfernint  (or,  for  want  of  that,  other  mint) 
in  a  pint  of  ale,  and  fo  give  it  her  warm,  and  fiie  will 
yean  with  eafe. 

LAMENESS  in  Sheep,  which  is  occafioned  by 
too  mcch  wool  growing  in  the  flelhy  part  of  their 
feet. 

Rub  between  their  claws,  alum,  vinegar,  and  bay- 
falt. 

LAME  ;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  lame  of  an  ear,  when  he 
halts  upon  a  walk'  or  a  trot,  and  keeps  time  in  his 
halting  with  the  motions  of  his  head,  for  all  lame 
horfes  do  not  keep  time  after  that  rate.  See  Halt- 
ing. 

LAME  OF  THE  Bridle,  islikewife  ufedby  theway 
.of  raillery,  to  fignify  the  fame  thing.- 

LAMENESS  in  a  Horse,  m  any  joint,  limb, 
or  member  of  the  body,  may  be  found  out  three 
ways  : 

Caufe  him  to  be  turned  at  the  halter's  end,  on  either 
hand,  fuddenly  and  fwiftly,  upon  as  hard  a  way  as  can 
be  picked  out ;  and  if  he  has  any  ache,  wrench,  or  grief 
in  nis  fore  parts,  it  will  appear  when  he  turns  upon 
that  hand  on  which  the  grief  is;  he  will  favour  that 
leg,  and  fo  run  both  towards  and  from  the  man,  efpe- 
cially  if  done  at  a  little  yielding  hill :  but  if  you  cannot 
find  it  out  this  way, 

Get  upon  the  horfe's  back,  and  ride  till  you  have 
heated  him  thorouf;hly,  and  let  him  up  for  two  or  three 
hours,  till  he  is  cold  :  then  turn  him  at  the  halter's  end, 
or  ride  him  again,  and  theleart  grief  that  is  in  him  may 
tafily  be  difcovered. 

If  you  would  know  whethei-  the  grief  proceeds  from 
ahot  or  cold  caufe;  obferve,  if  it  be  from  heat,  he  will 
halt  mod  when  he  is  hot  ;  but  if  it  be  from  a  cold 
taufe,  he  will  halt  Icaft  when  he  is  hot,  and 
nioft  rid  or  travelled;  and  if  it  be  from  cold, 
he  w^ill  do  it  moll  at  his  firfl  fetting  out,  while  he 
is  cold. 

Lamentfi  fn  the  Stifflc. 

A  horfe  that  has  contraflcd  a  lamenefs  in  the  ftifflc 
generally  treads  oa  h»  toe,  and  cannot  let  his  heel  to 
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the  ground  without  great  difficulty  and  pain.  When 
you  find  this  is  the  cafe,  bathe  it  well  with  warm  vine- 
gar, and  if  a  puffy  fwelling  appears,  foment  it  well  with 
a  woollen  cloth,  wrung  out  of  hot  vmegaf,  or  a  decoc- 
tion of  wormwood,  bay-leaves  and  rofemary,  adding 
half  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine  to  a  quart  of  the  decotf  ion. 
Let  this  operation  be  continued  till  the  Iweliirig  dif- 
perfes,  and  then  bathe  the  part  with  the  medicines  above 
mentioned. 

The  tumour  will  fometimes  fuppurate,  but  feldom  ; 

which  foon  perfe6ls  the  cure.     Should  a  rowel  be  necef- 

^fary,  any  convenient  part  will  do.     The  accident  taken 

•n   time   and  properly  treated,   is   by  no  means  dange- 


rous. 


A  Lamsncji  in  the  JFhirle-bune, 

A  lamenefs  in  this  part  and  the  hip  is  difcovered  by 
the  horfe's  dragging  his  leg  after  him,  and  dropping 
backward  on  his  heel  when  he  trots.  If  the  mufcles 
of  the  hips  only  are  injured,  the  lamenefs  is  eafily  cured  ; 
but  if  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  are  affetled,  the  cure 
is  often  verv  difficult,  tedious  and  uncertain.  But 
whatever  be  the  cafe,  the  method  of  cure  is  the  fame  ; 
which  confifls  in  bathing  the  parts  well  with  cooling 
medicines  four  or  five  times  a  day.  If  the  injury  con- 
fifls  in  a  niufcular  ftrain  only,  this  bathing  will  remove 
the  complaint,  and  the  hoife  will  be  foon  fit  to  do  his 
bufinefs.  But  if  the  ligaments  are  injured,  time  and  reft 
alone  can  reflore  the  proper  tone  of  the  injured  parts  ; 
and  therefore  the  bef^  method  will  be  to  turn  him  to 
grafs. 

Where  the  whirle-bone  or  hip  is  heat  down  from  its 
focket,  it  will  fo  remain  ;  and  yet  perhaps  the  horfe  may 
do  confiderable  fervice.  The  cure  is  generally  blifter- 
ings,  firings,  allringents,  and  reft.     See  Strains. 

Lamenefs  in  the  Shcidder  occafioned  by  the  Saddle. 

■  Take  brandy  and  fpirit  of  turpentine,  an  equal  quan- 
tity ;  beat  them  up  together,  and  rub  all  the  part  that 
has  been  hurt  by  the  faddle  ;  and  be  fure  place  your  fad- 
die  farther  backward  when  you  ride  him  again.  If  you 
have  no  fpirit  of  turpentine,  take  foap  and  brandy,  and 
rub  againft  the  hair  till  you  make  a  lather;  repeat  this 
three  or  four  times  fucceffively,  as  taft  as  it  dries  in. 
For  want  of  fonp,  you  may  ufe  roach  alum,  and,  for 
want  of  brandy,  urine.  But,  if  you  can  get  fpirit  of 
turpentine,  the  whites  of  eggs,  brandy,  and  urine,  the 
belt  way  is  to  make  a  compofiiion  ol  them  all,  as  di- 
re6}.ed  for  horfes  hurt  on  the  withers,  and  rub  the  horfe 
with  it  four  or  five  times,  which  will  cffed  a  cure  ;  you 
may  ufe  the  fame  remedies  in  other  places  above-men- 
tioned ;  but  if  the  inflammation  be  great,  the  diforder 
of  long  continuance,  and  one  llioulder  appears  thicker 
than  tlie  other,  you  may  introduce  a  rowel,  which 
fhould  be  made  with  tow,  dipped  in  \varm  ointment  of 
bafilicdii;  keep  it  in  a  fortnigfif,  and,  in  the  iiican  time, 
rub  the  fliouldor  with  the  following  oiiuuient. — Take 
ointments  of  marlh-mallows,  poplar-bud.s,  rofes,  oil  of 
bays,  and  honey,  of  each  two  ounces ;  melt  them  toge- 
ther. 
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■ther,  and  ftir  the  compolitioii  till  it  is  cold  ;  then  ufe  it 
once  every  day,  and  ni.tke  more  it  tliis  be  not  found  lul- 
ficioiu. 

LAM  PAS,       I    is  a  fort  of  fwclling  in  the  palate  of 

LAMPtRS,     >  a  horfe's  mouth, /.  ^.  an  inrtdninia- 

LAMPRASS,  J  tion  in  the  roof  of  his  mouth 
behind  the  nippers  ot  his  upper  jaw,  fo  called  be- 
caufc  it  is  cured  by  burning  with  a  lamp  or  hot 
iron. 

It  is  caufed  by  the  fuper-abounding  of  blood,  and  its 
refoning  to  the  tiift  furrow  of  the  mouth,  near  to  tlu- 
fore-teeth,  which  caules  the  faid  furrow  to  iwcil  as  high 
as  the  gathers,  which  will  hinder  him  from  feeding,  and 
caufe  him  to  let  his  meat  fall  half  chewed  out  of  his 
mouth  again. 

This  IS  a  natural  infirmity  v.\t\\  which  all  horfes  are 
affected  fooiier  or  later,  and  every  common  farrier  can 
cure  it. 

The  ufual  method  of  cure  is,  to  tske  it  away  with  an 
inllrurneni  of  iron  made  for  that  purpofe,  and  heated  red 
hot. 

But  in  the  operation  great  care  mud  be  taken,  that  in 
burning  the  ficfh  vou  do  not  touch  the  bone  ;  for  if  yon 
do,  the  bone  will  fcale,  and  feveral  dangerous  confe- 
quenccs  may  follow. 

LANDIiMG-NliT,  in  Angling,  a  fmall  net  ex- 
tended upon  a  ring  or  hoop,  and  fadened  to  the  end 
of  a  long  manageable  pole,  to  aflill  in  brijigiiig  hHi  to 
land. 

LANDING-HOOK,  in  Angling,  is  alfo  neceffary 
to  the  fafe  bringing  large  fifh  to  fhore,  and  are  made 
■with  a  fcrew  to  faften  into  a  focket  at  the  end  of  a  pole, 
which  when  your  fifli  is  entangled,  you  put  it  into  its 
mouth,  and  draw  it  to  land.  It  is  ufcd  chiefly  for  barbel, 
falmon,  and  other  flrong  fifh. 

LANNKR,         T    orTunisian  Falcon.      The 

LANNERKT,  J  lanner  is  a  hawk  common  in 
all  countries,  efpecially  in  France,  making  her  eyry 
on  high  trees  in  forefts,  or  on  high  cliffs  near  the  fea- 
fide. 

She  is  lefs  than  the -falcon-gentle,  fair-plumed  when 
at  enter-mewer,  and  of  (horter  talons  than  any 
other. 

L.\RGE  ;  a  horfc  is  faid  to  go  large  and  wide  when 
he  gains  or  takes  in  more  ground  in  going  wider  of 
the  centre  ot  the  volt,  and  deicribing  a  greater  circum- 
ference. 

LARK,  a  fmall  grey  bird,  that  fings  in  the  morning 
«hen  ii  is  fafr  weather,  and  breeds  in  jMay,  'July,  and 
AugtiJ},  when  the  young  ones  a'e  able  to  quit  their  nefls 
in  ten  or  twelve  days  :  there  are  larks  that  fly  in  flocks, 
and  thefe  arc  the  fi.  ft  birds  ti\at  proclaim  the  approach 
of  fummcr  ;  and  others,  that  keep  more  clofe  to  the 
groimd,  as  the  (ky-lark,  and  wood-lark  ;  both  forts  feed 
upon  worms  and  ants  :  they  are  good  food,  when  young 
and  well  fed  :  their  flefh  is  firm,  brown,  juicy,  and  eafy 
of  digellion.  They  make  ufe  of  the  heart  and  blood  of 
a  lark  in  the  wind  and  Rone-cholic  :  they  are  alfo  ac- 
counted good  for  thofe  troubled  with  the  gravel,  and 
phlegm  i.T  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

1  he  way  of  taking  larks  is  with  nets,  as  they  do  or- 
tolans,  only   they    ufe   a   lookingglafs   for   the   firft, 


known  with  us  by  the  name  of  doring,  or  Jarmg, 
and  the  callcis  arc  fct  upon  the  ground  ;  where- 
as thole  for  ortolans,  are  ])laced  upon  fmall  wooden 
forks. 

The  looking  glafs  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  is 
made  of  feveral  pieces,  defcribcd  Plate  VI II.  by  tlic 
figures  I,  2,  3.  'Pake  a  piece  of  wood  A,  C,  an  inch 
and  lialf  thick,  and  about  nine  inches  long  ;  it  niulf  be 
cut  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bend  like  a  bow,  as  you  fee  at 
A,  B,  C,  and  that  it  may  have  fix  laces  according  to  its 
length. 

The  figure  marked  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  rcprefents  its  form 
or  cut  ;  that  at  6  undefmolT,  inufl  be  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad  ;  the  faces  ought  fo  to  d;mini(h  in  thicknefs  that 
tlie  ujipennoll  at  3  (hould  be  but  h.iU  an  inch  broad;  the 
five  corners,  i,  z,  3,  4,  5,  muft  be  let  to  receive  as 
many  pieces  of  looking-glafs  :  in  the  middle  ot  the 
lower  tace  or  corner  of  the  wood  marked  6,  or  B,  in  the 
firli  figure,  a  hole  mul^  be  made  to  receive  a  little  wooden 
peg  fix  inches  long,  and  a  fii;gcr  thick,  a  little  pointed  at 
the  end,  with  a  fmall  hole  in  the  middle  I ,  there  to  faftcn 
a  cord. 

Then  take  another  piece  of  w-ood,  fix  inches  thick,- 
and  a  foot  long,  (harpened  at  the  end  Q^  in  order  to  fix 
it  to  the  ground  ;  make  a  mortifc  in  it  at  M,  O,  about 
two  inches  high,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  deep  or  broad ; 
then  bore  or  pierce  a  hole  in  the  faid  piece  above  at  N, 
and  continue  the  hole  to  the  bottom  of  the  notch  M,  O  ; 
into  this  hole  you  are  to  put  the  peg  I,  B,  as  reprefented 
in  the  third  figure  ;  when  it  is  thus  fixed,  put  a  fmall 
cord  or  line  into  the  hole,  and  twifting  it  about,  your 
looking-glafs  is  finilTied.  You  inull  place  it  between 
the  two  nets,  near  the  middle  of  them,  and  carry  the 
line  to  the  edge  ;  fo  that  pulling  the  line,  you  may 
make  the  looking  glafs  play  in  and  out,  as  children  do  a 
whirligig  :  keep  it  always  turning,  that  the  tw-inkling 
of  the  glafs  againft  the  fun  may  provoke  the  larks  to 
come  and  view  it.  The  right  feafon  for  this  fport 
begins  in  September,  and  efpecially  white  irofly  morn- 
ings. 

Some  catch  larks  with  a  clap-net. 

Thefe  birds,  when  it  freezes  hard,  go  in  great  flocks, 
and  fly  from  one  field  to  another,  in  quell  of  their  food  ; 
and  they  firft  fly  low,  near  the  ground,  and  alight  where 
they  fee  fome  others  :  now  in  order  tb  take  them,  you 
mult  provide  yourfelf  with  three  flicks,  like  to  thofe 
here  reprefented  at  D,  E,  F,  five  or  fix  feet  long,  very 
ftraight,  and  ftrong  enough,  with  a  notch,  at  each  end  : 
at  the  end  of  which  fallen  on  one  fide  a  flick  as  at  E,  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  on  the  other  fide  a  fmall 
peg  two  or  three  inches  long;  one  ot  ihefetwo  poles  or 
rticks  muft  have  two  flicks  tied  to  the  end,  oppofite  to 
one  another;  and  there  mull  be  two  other  fmall  Hicks  or 
pegs  fallened  to  the  fide  of  each  Hake,  as  you  fee  de- 
icribcd  in  the  figure  marked  G,  L,  X,  1,  H.  The 
Hick  I,  X,  mud  have  two  notches  at  its  ends  ;  one  at 
X,  there  to  place  the  net  at  the  end  I,  where  the  tv>'o 
Hicks  G,  H,  are  faftened,  and  to  the  fide  of  each  flick 
the  pegs  L,  I  ;  and  when  you  intend  to  catch  larks, 
three  or  four  men  nniH  go  from  one  field  to  another, 
which  muft  be  pretty  even  and  not  hilly,  and  pitch  )-our 
nets ;  the  three  Hicks  muft  be  faftenea  together  at  both 
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ends  and  in  the  middle,  and  p!nce  the  HafF  with  the 
two  pegs  in  the  middle,  that  the  net  Tnav  the  more 
e<ifily  and  readily  turn,  being  guided  hy  this  ftafF,  which 
will  turn  between  the  two  llicks,  which  you  are  to  join 
in  the  ground  :  the  two  other  ends  muft  be  oppofitc  to 
one  another,  inlbmuch  that  the  four  flicks  will  be 
found  to  be  fixed  in  a  ftraight  line ;  and  that  the  cord 
at  the  bottom  of  the  net  may  be  very  ftiff,  get  a  Itrong 
CQrd,  3,  5,  twelve  feet  long,  one  end  ol  which  you  are 
to  fallen  to  the  flick  3,  and  the  other  at  that  at  5, 
which  you  mult  pitcfi  in  the  grotmd  over-againfl  thofe 
at  4,  I,  6:  in  like  manner  fatten  another  cord,  ten 
feet  long  to  the  end  of  the  flick  or  ftaff  7,  with  a  peg  8 
at  the  other  end,  which  fix  in  the  ground  to  the  right 
of  the  others:  pull  ii  with  all  your  flrength,  that  the 
upper  cord  or  line  may  be  as  ftiff  as  that  below;  you 
mufl  have  another  cord,  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  long, 
which  put  on  a  puUy,  and  at  one  end  fallen  it  to  the 
flick  7,  and  let  the  others  be  tied  to  the  flake  behind 
the  fland,  which  fhould  be  made  of  ftubblc  put  round 
fome  iprigs  or  fmall  branches  of  wood;  the  pully  niufl 
be  held  at  the  place  marked  10,  fitteen  feet  diflaiu  from 
the  net,  M'ith  a  cord  tied  to  the  flake  1 1 ,  f o  that  the 
fpace  between  the  pully  and  it's  ftake  mufl  be  a  foot 
and  a  halt  long,  and  the  pully  advanced  to  within  two 
feet  in  the  inlide  of  the  bottom  of  the  net,  that  it  may 
turn  more  expeditioufly. 

The  whole  being  let  in  order,  let  the  perfon  take 
nis  fland ;  and  let  the  other  perfons  poft  themfelves  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  game  19,  20,  may  as  it  were, 
be  between  them  three:  1  fuppole  one  of  them  advan- 
ces from  the  place  marked  A,  the  other  from  B,  and 
third  from  C;  but  thofe  at  A  and  B,  mufl  move  more 
forward  than  the  middlemoft;  and  thus  the  larks  fee- 
ing themfelves  hemmed  in,  as  it  were  on  all  fides,  and 
bemg  obliged  to  fly  flrait  over  the  nets  ;  to  forward 
them  the  more  therein,  take  a  good  long  packthread, 
tie  one  end  of  it  to  the  point  of  the  fmall  peg  9,  and  a 
foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  high,  fixed  upright  in  the 
ground,  within  two  feet  of  the  nets,  and  pals  it  from 
thence  over  a  fmall  forked  flick,  cut  of  the  fame  height 
as  the  other  flick  or  peg,  and  fix  it  Ukewife  in  the 
ground;  the  other  end  of  the  packtliread  mufl  be  con- 
veyed to  the  fland.  l^o  this  packthread,  tie  three  or 
four  birds,    15,   16,   17,    18,  by  the  leg.s    with  other 

f)ackthreads,  a  foot  and  a  half  long;  and  when  the  per- 
6n  in  the  fland  fees  the  flock  of  larks  fly,  he  mufl  flir 
the  packthread  a  little,  and  when  thofe  at  large  per- 
ceive it,  they  will  make  diredlly  thiihcr,  and  then  is 
his  time  to  hold  the  cord  in  botli  his  hands  and  draw  it. 
Thole  live,  birds  tied  to  the  packthreads,  are  termed 
calls. 

Country  people,  when  tliey  arc  not  provided  with 
nets,  make  ufc  of  fpriiigs,  and  fucti  like  things,  to  take 
larks  with. 

When  the  weather  is  very  cold,  they  obferve  thofe 
places  wherein  they  delight  moft,  and  to  allure  them 
the  more  thither,  they  flrew  fbmc  oats  in  the  place 
where  they  lay  their  fprings,  putting  on  fcveral  rulgcs 
of  earth,  near  one  anorher,  packthread.s  of  about  four 
or  five  fathom,  to  width  tliey  laflcn  fevcral  fprings  or 


collars,    made  of  horfe-hair,    and  thereby  take  great 
numbers  of  them. 

LASK,  LAX,  OR  1   [in  Horfes],  is  a  diflemper  oc- 

LOOSENESS  J  cafioned  by  fuch  a  weaknefs  of 
the  flomach,  that  their  food  paffes  through  their  guts 
without  any  alteration,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  cafe, 
and  frequently  fatal  to  them.  It  alfo  fometimes  pro- 
ceeds from  the  corruption  of  humours,  either  colletled 
in  the  flomach,  or  thrown  upon  it  from  other  parts. 

The  external  caufes,  are  eating  too  much  provender, 
feeding  upon  mouldy  or  rotten  hay,  frozen  grafs,  rye, 
ftraw,  and  othei  uiiwholefome  fodder,  drinking  very 
cold  water,  or  immediately  after  the  eating  of  a  great 
quantity  of  oats,  immoderate  fatigue,  exceflive  fatnefs, 
and  fometimes  want  of  exercile. 

It  the  excrements  voided,  boil  and  work  upon  the 
ground,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  diflemper  proceeds  from 
over-heated  clioler,  which  is  feklom  dangerous,  nay  it 
is  fometimes  profitable. 

Again,  if  the  ordure  be  white,  it  is  a  fign  of  crude, 
cold  humours:  it  watery,  it  betokens  a  great  weaknefs 
in  the  Itomach. 

Lafks  occalioned  by  drinking  cold  water  in  fummer, 
or  melted  fnow,  or  by  eating  tender  grals,  or  other 
loofening  things,  are  not  to  be  regarded  j  but  fuch  as 
proceed  without  any  manifeft  outward  caufe,  are  not 
by  any  means  to  be  negledled. 

For  the  cure.  If  tl>e  excrements  appear  mixed  with 
fmall  pieces  or  fcrapings  of  the  guts,  you  ought  imme. 
diately  to  endeavour  to  prevent  a  deadly  ulcer  in  thofe 
parts,  by  giving  him  two  or  three  times  a  day,  a  pint 
of  cooling,  foftening  decoftion,  made  as  follows,  viz. 
two  ounces  of  barley,  two  ounces  of  marfh-mallow 
roots,  and  one  ounce  of  the  powder  of  fal  prunella, 
boiled  in  three  quarts  of  water  to  one  quart. 

If  the  diflemper  is  caufed  by  phlegm,  you  may  make 
ufe  of  cordial  powders  or  pills,  and  other  hot  medicines, 
proper  for  ftrengthening  the  flomach  and  relaxed  parts. 

Sometimes  a  talk  is  a  rcafonable  effort  of  nature,  to 
free  itlelf  from  a  troublelome  load  ot  humours;  but  if 
it  continues  longer  than  three  days,  with  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, it  ought  to  be  checked,  for  liorlcs  are  fometimes 
foundered  by  its  long  continuance. 

In  this  cafe,  give  the  horfe  for  his  food,  bran  moift- 
ened  with  claret,  or  barley  parched  and  ground,  and  the 
bell  hay;  but  oats  are  in  no  wife  proper. 

A  horlc  is  in  the  bcfl  order  that  only  dungs  once, 
or,  at  the  mofl,  twice  in  ten  miles  riding.  Young  and 
fiery  horfes  are  often  very  lax;  but  this  weaknefs  gene- 
rally leaves  tnem  by  the  time  they  are  feven  or  eight, 
years  old,  it  they  had  been  properly  fed  and  but  gently 
exercifed.  The  fiery  fort  fometimes  continues  to  purge 
after  any  extraordinary  exercile,  for  their  digcflive 
powers  are,  for  the  mofl  part,  but  weak;  and  alfo  eat 
lb  fpcedily,  that  they  fwallow  their  oats  alnioft  whole, 
and  ejcft  them  in  the  lame  Kate. 

When  a  purging  is  habitual,  or  happens  by  accident, 
until  the  horfe  leems  to  loofc  flrength  or  flelh,  or  both, 
it  is  not  ncccflary  to  give  him  any  alhingent  medicines,, 
as  the  difcharge  may  be  only  a  falutary  effort  of  nature 
to  throw  off  what  is  cither  redundant  or  oITcnfivc;    a. 

gentle. 
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pcntlc  purge  may  be  given,  and  a  few  madics  of  bran; 
wliicli,  perhaps,  by  afTifting  nature,  may  pcrleiit  a 
care:  but  if  (lie  difcafe  continues,  and  tlic  horfe  lofes 
(k-Hi,  grows  difpirited  and  feeble,  rccourfc  muft  be  had 
toaAringcnts:  wlicn  the  dung  is  like  thai  ol  a  cow,  but 
the  vigour  of  the  iiorfe  not  impaired,  lie  is  faid  to  have 
.1  lax  ,  but  when  the  ftrength  and  flclh  fails  he  is  laid 
ij  have  a  Itouring  or  purging. 

When  a  fcouring  comes  on  at  the  latter  end  ol  any 
dbftinate  and  tedious  difeafe,  as  low,  putrid  fevers, 
iarcy,  i^c.  they  are  ufually  the  forerunners  ot  death, 
particularly  if  they  are  accompanied  with  a  dilagrceable 
difcharge  at  the  fame  time  from  the  nofe. 

If  the  fcouring  proceeds  from  cold,  and  there  is  fome 
dogree  of  fever,  according  to  the  (Irength  ot  the  horfe 
nnd  the  violence  of  the  heat,  bleed;  then  give  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce,  or  fix  drachms; 
lenitive  elccluaiy,  two  ounces;  mix,  and  make  a  ball,    i 

Repeat  this,  every  two  or  three  days,  until  the  fever 
abates :  and  betwixt  the  days  of  giving  the  rhubarb,  give 
the  following  medicine  once  a- day. 

AJinngent  DecOilkn. 

Take  oak  bark,  grofly  powdered :  boil  it  in  a  pint 
of  water  to  the  confumption  of  one-third,  then  pour 
ofFthc  liquor  for  one  dofe : 

Except  the  fever  and  purging  incrcafed  together, 
great  care  fliould  be  taken  not  to  check  the  purging  left 
the  fever  be  incrcafed  thereby. 

If  little  or  no  fever  attends,  after  bleeding,  give  the 
following  folutive  ball : 

Take  of  aloes  hall  an  ounce;  diapente,  one  ounce; 
treacle  enough  to  make  a  ball :  repeat  this  once  a  week, 
and  if  there  is  much  griping  and  diflention  from  wind, 
the  reftringent  clyfter  will  be  neccITary. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader,  that  in  thefe 
complaints,  clyilers  fhould  be  fmall  in  quantity;  and 
if  the  difeafe  is  violent,  they  fliould  be  repeated  as  oft- 
en as  they  come  away.  If  there  is  groat  pain,  forty 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  added  to  one  of  the 
clyfters,  and  repeated  as  the  urgency  thereof  requires. 

If  the  fcouring  flill  continues  without  relief,  give 
vno  drachms  of  ceraied  giafs  of  antimony,  mixed  with 
one  ounce  of  diacodiuni,  or  two  ounces  of  cordial 
ball 

Alum,  Armenian  bole,  or  other  aflringent  and  ab- 
forbent  medicines,  are  given  to  one  ounce,  once  or 
twice  a- day,  but  ufually  one  or  two  dofes  will  anfwer 
the  end. 

If  the  caufe  is  a  weak  digeflion,  which  is  known  by 
the  food  pafTing  nearly  in  the  fame  flate  in  which  the 
fiomach  received  it  :  the  dung  being  very  foft  and 
pale;  ilie  appetite  fmall,  and  the  horle  very  lean:  be- 
ude  gentle  exercile  and  dry  food,  fuch  as  the  bell  hay, 
beans  in  larger  quantities  than  are  ufually  given,  and 
thofe  fo  moiltened  tnat  the  horie  need  not  drink  much, 
give  the  following  flomach-purgc,  and  repeat  it  as  oc- 
cafion  may  require. 

Take  of  aloes,  half  an  ounce;  cream  of  tartar  and 
myrrh,  each  half  an  ounCe ;  tickle  enough  to  make  a 

a. 


ball :  and  on  the  days  in  which  this  purge  is  not  operat- 
ing, give  the  following 

Stomach  Drink. 

Take  of  oak-bark,  bruifed,  half  a  pound;    Gentian 
root,   fliced,  onepouiul;  ginger,  bruil'ed,   two  ounces; 
iiifule  them  in  a  gallon  ot  ale  three  or  four  days,  and    '* 
give  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  pint  every  night  and 
morning. 

When  a  vifcid  matter,  obflrudJing  the  mouths  of  tlic 
la6teals,  gives  rife  to  this  diforder,  a  fuiumer's  grafs, 
or,  which  is  ftill  better,  the  fait  marlh,  will  eltecS 
a  cure:  where  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  ftomach 
purge  before  direfled  may  be  given  once  a  week.- 

In  any  of  the  above  cafes,  where  there  is  a  difcharge 
of  fliarp,  flimv  matter,  with  fevere  griping,  avoid  uily 
and  greafy  things,  but  give  the  following  in  clyllers, 
VIZ.  Tripe-liquor,  or  very  thin  flarcli ;  either  of  thefe 
may  be  given  to  three  or  four  pints  at  a  time,  ami  liquid 
laudanum,  to  the  quantity  of  forty  or  fixty  drops,  may 
be  added  to  one  of  the  clyllers,  to  njoderate  the  pains, 
and  repeated  as  m.iy  iecm  needful. 

When  blood  appears  with  the  excrement,  it  is  called 
the  bloody  flux:  in  which  cafe,  it  there  is  great  pain, 
and  frequent  motions  for  a  difcharge,  there  is  alfo  a 
great  danger.  In  this  cafe  give  frequent  clyfters  of 
tripe-broth,  or  thin  ftarch,  with  thirty  or  forty  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  in  each,  until  the  pain  is  abated  in 
fome  mealure;  and  give  the  fame  medicines  as  above 
direfted  for  the  more  oblUnate  fcourings,  particularly 
the  ball  made  with  cerated  glafs  ot  antimony,  and  cor- 
dial ball.     For  common  drink  give  the  following: 

Boil  a  poimd  of  burnt  hartfliorn  in  ten  pints  of  wa- 
ter to  a  gallon,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  boiling,  add  to 
it  four  ounces  of  gum  arabic,  continually  llirring  until 
the  gum  is  diffolvcd,  then  remove  the  whole  from  the 
fire. 

Mr.  Lawrence  fpeaking  of  the  Ln.x  or  Scouring,  or 
Diarriiaa,  fays,  as  follows:  There  is  a  nervous  diar- 
rhsea  in  horfes,  which,  thofe  fubjedf  to  it  are  generally 
young,  and  of  a  weak  and  irritable  habit:  it  attends 
them  only  whilft  in  work,  vvnen  they  feldom  carry  any 
flefh ;  the  complaint  is  out  of  the  reach  of  medicine, 
but  will  fometimes  fubfide  fpontaneoufly,  after  a  few 
years  ufe.  Thefe  delicate  horfes  require  great  care 
and  dietetic  attention  to  render  them  of  much  ufe. 
Strong  nutriment,  but  in  moderate  quantities  at  a  time. 
Good  old  dried  beans  in  their  oats,  lucern  or  the  hard- 
eft  and  beft  upland  hay;  rice  mafties,  carrots,  occa- 
fional  runs  at  grafs. 

The  fcouring  in  horfes  which  requires  and  admits 
a  remedy,  may  arife  from  various  caules:  from  an  acri- 
monious ichor  in  the  ftomach  and  inteltiiies,  from  the 
fermentation  and  fudden  didolution  of  excrement  long 
retained,  from  the  folution  of  perfpirable  matter  thrown 
upon  the  lower  bowels,  on  occanon  of  drinking  cold 
water  when  liot,  or  other  caufes  of  cold,  from  colliqua- 
tion  of  the  fatty  lubllancc  of  the  body  in  being  over 
heated  by  excefTive  labour,  efpecially  when  out  ot  con- 
dition ;  or  laftly,  diarrlixa  may  be  a  concomitant,  ot 
termination  ot  dileafe. 

As 
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As  to  the  cure,  it  is  a  general  rule  never  to  exhibit 
aftringents,  or  to  attempt  to  ftop  a  flux  in  the  com- 
inencement,  fince  the  dilVharge  Ina^■  be  merely  an  effort 
ot  nature  to  relieve  lierfelt  from  a  morbid  load.  Gen- 
tle laxatives  are  rather  indicated,  and  rhubarbTrom  its 
cardiac  and  fiib-afiringcnt  quality,  is  the  Iheet-anchor 
in  this  cale.  In  common  cafes,  and  indeed  generally, 
aftringents  are  by  no  means  neceflary,  the  effccf  and 
proper  caufe  ceafmg  together;  but  (hould  the  purging 
continue  until  the  healthy  humours  begin  to  be  evacu- 
nted,  and  the  animal  become  weak  in  confequence,  no 
time  ought  to  be  loft  in  attempting  to  Hay  the  flux. 
SoLLEYSKL  fixes  the  period  ol  waiting  to  three  days, 
when  he  fays  the  horfe  will  begin  to  lofe  his  appetite. 

The  Luxatlve  and  Sub-djiringent  Bull  or  Drink.  Take 
-one  ounce  tine  Turkey-rhubaib,  frcrti  powdered,  leni- 
tive eleftuary,  two  ounces;  ginger  finely  powdered, 
two  drachms  ;  ball  with  fifted  oat-flour,  or  make  a 
drink  with  gruel.  To  be  given  every  other  day,  three 
times.  1  he  night  after  the  operation  of  each  dofe,  the 
following  drink  may  be  given  warm,  if  circumftances 
appear  to  require  it.  Diafcordium  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  in  either  a  tea  made  of  mint,  fage,  chamomile, 
or  dried  rofes,   and  ale,  or  gruel. 

But  fhould  the  difeafe  turn  out  too  powerful  for 
thefe  remedies,  and  the  fcouring  continue  with  griping 
pains,  lofs  of  appetite,  heaving  at  the  flanks,  and  fever, 
an  efficacious  reilringent  courle  muff  be  adapted,  both 
in  the  medicines  given  at  the  mouth,  and  frequent 
clyfters. 

Rejlringent  Clyjiir.  Oak-bark  four  ounces;  tormen- 
til-root,  two  ounces;  chamomile,  twohandfuls;  burnt 
hartfliorn,  three  ounces;  boil  in  three  quarts  forge  wa- 
ter to  two;  ffrain  off,  and  add  two  ounces  diaicordi- 
um;  four  ounces  of  ilarch  or  ground-rice;  and  half  a 
drachm  of  opium.  This  quantity  may  ferve  once  or 
twice  according  to  circumftances.     Repeat  once  a  day. 

The  Driitk,  to  be  exhibited  daily.  Take  annifeeds, 
carraways,  and  lelfer  cardamoms,  one  ounce  each ; 
juniper  berries,  four  ounces;  bruife  and  put  them  into 
five  pints  mint  water,  adding  diafcordium,  one  ounce; 
boil  to  three  pints ;  flrain,  and  add  good  old  port  half 
a  pint,  or  ftrong  beer,  fweeten  with  treacle.  In  cafe 
of  much  pain  and  twitching  in  the  bowels,  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

The  diafcordium,  or  fpecies  of  feordium,  is  compof- 
cA  of  fuch  a  variety  of  cordial,  aromatic,  ^nd  aftringent 
ingredients,  that  it  faves  trouble,  and  is  of  equal  effi- 
cacy with  the  mode  of  prefcribing  a  number  ot  various 
articles  of  fimilar  intent :  it  may  be  given  in  balls  with 
the  feeds,  comjjounded  with  prepared  chalk  and  f)rup 
of  poppies.  Malhes  of  malt  and  rice  mixed,  Ihould  be 
allowed,  water  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  mixed 
with  rice  gruel,  or  folution  of  gum  arable. 

In  caie  of  a  flux  of  blood  with  the  excrement, 
B.iRTLET  prelctibes  the  following  drink.  Diafcordi 
um  and  French  bole,  one  ounce  each ;  ipccaculiau 
powdered,  two  drachms;  opium  half  a  drachm  ;  dif- 
folve  in  a  pint  of  warm  ale,  or  port  and  water,  and 
give  it  twice  a  day.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
begin  with  half  the  quaiuity  ot  diafcordium.  In  cafe 
ot  a  lientcry,  or  voiding  cftyle  with  the  excrement,  or 


the  aliment  unchanged,  bark  and  bitters  muff  be 
brought  forward  in  aid  of  the  other  medicines.  Or, 
The  following  infulion  from  Bracken.  Take  zedo- 
ary  and  gentian  half  an  ounce  each  ;  orange  peel,  and 
Winter's  bark,  one  ounce  each;  fine  myrrh  in  pow- 
der, half  an  ounce  ;  flowers  of  chamomile  and  Icder 
centaury,  each  half  a  handfid  ;  mace  and  cloves  two 
drachms  each.  Beat  all  grofsly  together,  and  infufe 
two  days  in  a  gallon  of  good  port,  or  ftrong  beer,  cold. 
Dofe,  one  pint  every  morning,  miik-warm,  adding 
two  ounces  fyrup  of  dried  rofes  to  every  dofe. 

LASSITUDE,  OR  Weariness  in  Horses,  may 
proceed  either  from  heat  or  cold;  either  when  he  has  a 
retention  of  urine,  has  drank  after  being  heated,  or  has 
been  put  to  his  utmoft  at  once  after  long  reft;  the  re- 
medy tor  which  is  reft.  You  may  alio  give  him  hog's 
fuet  mixed  with  wine. 

If  the  laffitude  proceeds  from  cold,  or  be  in  cold 
weather,  make  ufe  of  fomentations,  and  anoint  his 
head  and  back-bone  with  ointment,  in  hot  water  or 
warm  wine. 

If  he  has  retained  his  urine,  ufe  the  fame  medicines, 

or  rub    his  head   and  reins  with   hot  oil,  mixed  with 

hog's  greafe  or  hog's  blood,  and  give  it  him  to  drinii 

with  wine. 

LAUND,  \  r.  ,  -I      1  ■  •„   1  . 

I  AWN       f   L*"  ^  P'TkJ)  plain,  untiUed  ground. 

LAWING  OF  Dogs,  a  cutting  out  the  balls,  or 
the  three  claws  of  his  fore-feet.     See  To  ExpEDi  ate. 

LAX,  fee  Lask. 

LEAD,  a  horfe  going  upon  a  ftraight  line,  al- 
ways leads  and  cuts  the  way  with  his  right  toot. 

The  Duke  of  Newcajile  was  the  firl\  that  made  ufe  of 
the  term,  and  indeed  it  is  very  exprelTive.  See  Gal- 
LOP  United  a«</GALLOP  False. 

LEAD  FOR  Angling.  To  lead  your  line,  do  it 
with  a  fliot  cloven,  and  then  clofed  exadly  on  it,  not 
above  two  on  a  line,  and  about  two  inches  diflant 
from  each  other,  and  the  loweft  feven  or  eight  inches 
from  the  hook ;  but  for  the  running  line,  either  in 
clear  or  muddy  water,  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  in  a 
fandy  bottom  full  of  wood,  Ihape  your  lead  in  the  dia- 
mond falhion,  or  that  of  a  barley-corn  or  oval,  and 
bnng  the  ends  very  clofe  and  i'mooth  to  the  line  ;  but 
make  it  black,  or  the  brightnefs  will  fcare  the  fifh. 
See  Angling. 

LEADING  OF  LINES.  The  fmall  round  pellet 
or  lead-(hot  is  belt,  elpecially  for  ftoney  rivers,  and 
the  running  line. 

LE.AM,  "1   [among  Hunters]  a  line  to  hold  a  dog  in, 

LIAM,   J   otherwife  called  a  lealh. 

LEAP,  an  air  of  a  ftep,  and  a  leg.     Sec  Step. 

LEAPING-HORSE,  one  that  works  in  the  high 
manege,  a  horfe  that  makes  his  leaps  in  order,  with 
obedience,  between  two  pillars,  upon  a  ftraight  line,  in 
volts,  caprioles,  balotadcs,  or  croupades. 

Ufe,  which  in  moft  things  has  a  fovereign  fway,  ex- 
cludes a  gallop  a  terra  a  terra,  and  corvets,  from  the 
nutnber  of  leaps,  becaufc  the  horfe  does  not  life  lo  very 
higli  in  thefe. 

Each  leap  of  a  leaping-horfe  ought  to  gain  or  make 
not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  of  ground  forwards. 
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LEASH,  1   a  fin  all,  long  thong  of  leather,  by  which 

LEAbli,  J  a  falconer  holds  Tiis  hawk,  twiflinir  it 
about  his  fingers.  Alio  a  line  to  hold  in  a  hunting- 
doe. 

LEASH  OF  Greyhounds,  Foxfs,  Hares,  (Ji-.  or 
three  of  any  kind  ol  game;  the  term  being  now  re- 
ftrained  to  that  number,  Mliich  was  formerly  double, 
or_pcrhaps  itidctinite. 

LEATHER- MOUTHED.  Leather  mouthed  fifli 
are  fuch  as  have  their  teeth  in  their  throats  ;  as  the 
chub,  barbel,  gudgeon,  carp,  isfc. 

LEEK  HEADS,  a  kind  of  wart,  that  come  about  a 
horfe's  pallerns  or  pailern-joints;  they  arc  higher  than 
the  ficin,  about  halt  the  thKknefs  of  one's  fingers,  throw 
out  filthy  (linking  (luff,  fpoilthc  leg,  and  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure. 

Thofe  that  arife  in  the  pafterns  are  laid  beneath  the 
long  hair  ot  the  fetlocks,  and  arc  fome  ot  them  fo  ex- 
trctnely  malignant,  that  they  make  the  hair  fall  oft"  all 
round  them,  and  they  themfelves  grow  up  like  wal- 

BUtS. 

There  are  others  again  more  flat,    and  not  fo  much 
raifed  above  the   fkin,    yet  are  more  dangerous  than 
•  thofe  that  are  the  biggell  and  moil  elevated. 

Thefe  leek- heads  are  eafily  difcovcred,  being  many 
matterv  warts  that  touch  one  another,  and  without 
hair:  they  fend  forth  much  matter  for  the  moll  part, 
but  may  be  dried  up  lor  a  time. 

LEDGER-BAIT,  a  bait  that  is  fixed  or  made  to 
reft  in  one  place,  when  you  fhall  be  abfent.  It  is  bell 
to  be  a  living  one,  a  filh  or  frog.  Of  filh,  a  roach  or 
dace  is  bed.  Cut  off  the  fin  on  the  back,  and  make  an 
incifion  with  a  fharp  knife,  between  the  head  and  the 
■fin  on  the  back,  and  put  the  arming-wire  of  your  hook 
into  it,  and  cairving  it  along  his  back,  unto  the  tail, 
betwixt  the  (kin  and  the  body,  draw  out  your  arming 
at  another  fear  near  the  tail,  and  then  tie  him  about  it 
with  thread. 

LEGS  OF  THE  Horseman,  the  action  of  thehorfe- 
man's  legs  given  feafonably,  and  with  judgment,  is  an 
aid  that  confilis  with  approaching  more  or  lefs  with  the 
calf  to  the  flank  of  the  horfe,  and  in  bearing  it  more  or 
Icfs  off,  as  there  is  occafion. 

This  aid  a  horfeman  ought  to  give  very  gently,  in 
order  to  animate  a  horfe,  for  in  ftretehing  th.e  ham,  he} 
makes  the  horfe  dread  the  fpur,  and   this  fear  has  as 
much  effcfcl  as  the  fpur  itlelf. 

LEGS  OF  A  Horse  fhould  have  a  due  proportion  of 
their  length  to  that  of  the  body  :  the  fore- legs  arc  fub- 
je6t  to  many  infirmities,  as  beinj  the  parts  that  futi'er 
moll,  and  arc  alfo  commonly  ilie  Imaileit  and  weak- 
eft. 

There  are  feveral  marks  of  bad  legs,  w'z.  if  they 
appear  altogether  (Iraight,  or  as  if  they  were  all  of  one 
piece. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  ftraight  upon  his  members, 
when  from  the  knee  to  the  lore  part  of  the  coronet,  the 
knees,  (hank  and  coronet,  deiccnd  in  a  (Iraight  or 
plumb-line,  and  that  the  pallern-joint  appears  more, 
or  at  leall  as  much  advanced  as  the  rell  of  the  leg  ; 
fuch  legs  are  like  thofe  of  a  goat,  making  a  horfe  apt 
ta  (lumble  and  fall;    fo  that  in  time  the  pallcrn  is 


thrufl  quite  forward,  out  of  it's  place,  and  the  horfe 
becomes  lame. 

Horfes  which  arc  (Iraight  upon  their  members,  are 
quite  contrary  to  thole  that  are  long  jointed;  that  h, 
whofe  pallerns  are  fo  long  and  flexible,  that  the 
horfe  in  walking  almoll  touches  the  ground  with 
them. 

This  is  a  greater  imperfeiflion  than  the  former,  be- 
caufe  lome  remedy  may  be  applied  to  them,  but  there 
can  be  none  for  this;  befides,  it  is  a  fign  of  little  or  no 
llrength,  and  fuch  horfes  are  not  fit  for  any  fatigue  or 
toil.  ° 

Some  horfes,  though  they  be  long  jointed,  yet  do 
not  bend  their  pafterns  in  walking,  being  fomewhat 
long;  yet  if  they  are  not  too  flexible,  fuch  a  horfe  will 
gallop  and  run  with  a  great  deal  more  eale  to  his  rider, 
than  if  he  were  fhort  jointed. 

Thefe  are  the  only  horfes  for  perfons  of  quality, 
who  feek  after  their  own  eafc  and  pleafure;  and  in- 
deed  thofe  horfes  may  be  compared  to  coaches  with 
fpiings,  which  render  them  infinitely  more  caTy  than 
thofe  without  them. 

Legs  in  a  llraight  line  is  an  imperfeftion  in  a  horfe, 
where  his  legs  from  the  knee  to  the  coronet  appear  ia 
a  ftraight  line  as  the  horfe  flands  with  them  in  their 
natural  pofition. 

The  remedy  is  (hoeing;  in  doing  which  the  heels 
muft  be  taken  down  almoft  to  the  quick,  without  hol- 
lowing the  quarters;  and  if,  when  this  has  been  done, 
the  leg  does  not  fall  back  enough,  but  that  the  horfe 
ftill  carries  his  paftern-joint  too  far  forward,  then  the 
(hoe  muft  be  fo  made  as  to  gt)  beyond  or  exceed  the 
toe,  about  the  breadth  of  half  a  finger  ;  and  alfo  it 
muft  be  thicker  in  that  than  in  any 'other  part;  and  in 
the  mean  time,  anoint  the  back  finews  of  his  legs  with 
the  ointment  of  Rdontpcliler;  and  thefe  tliiniTs  will  re- 
duce them  to  their  proper  pofition. 

Of  the  four  legs,  the  two  before  have  feveral  parts, 
each  of  which  has  a  peculiar  name  ;  (o  thai  by  the 
name  of  fore-leg,  wc  commonly  underftand  that  part 
of  the  fore-quarters  that  extends  from  the  hough  to  the 
partern-joint,  and  call  it  the  (liank.  The  part  that 
correfponds  with  it  in  the  hmder  quarters  we  call  the 
inltep. 

But  in  common  difcourfe,  we  confound  the  fore  and 
hind  quarters,  and  without  any  diftinflion,  fay,  the 
tore  leg  ot  a  horfe. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  want  the  fifth  leg  ;  when  he  is 
tired,  and  bearing  upon  the  bridle  lies  heavy  on  the 
horleinan's  hand. 

There  are  various  difeafes  that  arife  from  tlie  greafe, 
fuch  as  the  fcratches,  rat-tails,  erown-fcab,  waft.'-,  muleb- 
thefe,  are  generally  concomitants,  or  different  appear, 
anccs  of  the  greafe,  and  coiifequently  demand  tlie  fame 
metliods  of  prevention  and  cure.  Scratches  or  crepan- 
ches,  are  long  fcabby  chaps,  or  clefts,  either  dry,  or 
with  a  fmall  fetid  difeharge,  fituated  upon  the  hinder- 
legs,  between  the  fetlock  and  the  hock.  Rat-tails,  fo 
denominated  from  their  appearance,  are  excreiccnccs 
ot  the  hair  and  integument,  upon  the  paftern  and 
(hank,  either  moift  or  dry;  the  crown-fcab  is  a  deflux- 
ion  of  the  greafe  upon  the  coronary  ring.     Warts  and 
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tlnilcs  breed  upon  the  beds;  tlie  latter  fo  named  from 
an  ll^li,in  word,  is,  a  kind  of  kibe,  or  chilblain. 

Scratches  and  rat-tails  are  often  occalioncd  by  iie- 
glecl,  and  the  horfe  ftanding  in  hot  dung  and  filth.  Be- 
gin the  cure  by  getting  off  all  the  fcurf,  and  making 
them  raw,  or  it  necelfary,  laying  them  open,  or  paring 
ofF  with  a  knife.  Emollient  and  fnupling  applications 
mavbe  wanted,  of  which  variety  has  been  prcicribed,  as 
alio  of  thole  of  different  intent.  The  cure  of  a  crown- 
fcab  IS  fometimes  a  matter  of  confiderable  difficulty,  for 
in  a  bad  cafe,  the  milder  applications  have  fmall  effett, 
and  the  moie  powerful,  as  oil  of  vitriol,  and  fuch  as  are 
in  common  ulc,  injure  the  coronet,  and  endanger  the 
lofs  of  hoof.  Soak  the  parts  once  or  twice  a  day,  with 
the  tobacco  infufion,  and  the  tobacco  itfelf  may  be  bound 
on  as  a  charge.  Or,  a  charge  of  marfh-mallows  and 
yellow  bafihcon,  fpread  on  tow.  Touch  with  asgyptia- 
curn  and  brandy  ;  camphorated  fpirits,  and  as  much  fal 
ammoniac  as  it  will  diffolve  ;  or  the  fpirit  of  nitre  and 
fubiiniate  as  before.     Purges,  &c. 

Warti.  Extirpate  them  with  the  knife,  and  apply  a 
ffyptic  of  vitriolic  acid.  When  the  bleeding  is  per- 
feftly  flopped,  touch  the  roots  either  with  tlxe  aOual  or 
potential  cautery.  If  the  w'ound  be  large  and  fore  after 
the  efcar  is  llufted  off,  drefs  with  the  Burgundy-pitch 
plailer,  if  otherwife,  with  the  diachylon  only. 

Malkhdcn  and  Salknders.  Foul  and  gourdy-legged 
horfes  are  moll  fubje6t  to  them,  and  in  fuch,  it  is  not  al- 
ways fafe  to  repel  the  difcharge  without  purging  or  al- 
terative medicines.  Clip  the  hairclofe,  and  wafh  often 
■with  a  flrong  lather  of  foap  and  water  warm.  Stale 
urine.  Drefs  with  ftrong  mercurial  und\ion,  fpread  on 
tow.  Or,  frequent  dreffings  with  Burgundy-pitch,  com- 
mon frankincenfe,  tar,  diachylon,  and  quickfilver,  well 
rubbed  down  with  Venice-turpentine. 

The  broken  Knee.  Wafh  the  wound  clean  from  fmall 
fpecks  of  gravel  or  earth,  with  a  linen  rag  and  warm 
foap  fuds  ;  wipe  dry,  and  apply  brandy.  Stale  cham- 
berlyeand  fait,  frequently  applied.  Friar's  balfam  has 
healed  broken  knees  very  fpeedily.  Or,  bind  upon  the 
parts  tow,  dipped  in  tindfure  of  myrrh  and  brandy.  It 
may  be  neceliary  to  poultice,  and  afterwards  heal  with 
■wound-ointment.  The  knees  being  fwelled,  bathe  with 
brandy  and  vinegar  warm.  It  is  faid  that  pigeon's  dung, 
honey,  and  gooie-greafe  mixed,  will  caufe  the  hair  to 
grow  fpeedily  ;  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  iheet-lead,  ban- 
daged upon  the  part,  might  occafion  the  hair  to  grow 
fmooth  and  even  with  the  old.  See  Feet  of  a 
Horse. 

LFGS,  Swelling  of,  in  Hor.ses.  The  caufe  of 
the  fwelling  in  the  legs  comes  through  cold  humours  fet- 
tling therein,  or  over-much  riding  in  toul  or  dirty  ways, 
over-heats,  or  over-ftrains,  or  by  molten  greafe  falling 
<lown  into  the  legs. 

Let  blood  in  the  moft  convenient  veins,  as  near  as 
tnay  be  to  the  fwelling,  to  take  away  the  corrupt  blood. 
Then, 

Take  the  lees  of  white-wine,  or  rhenifh-wine,  half 
a  pint;  chamomile,  half  a  handful;  cummin-feeds, 
half  an  ounce  ;  wheat-flour,  two  handfiils  ;  boil  them 
all  together,  adding  m  the  bulling  half  a  pint  of  verjuice. 


and  fo  by  them  hot  as  a  poultice  to  the  phce  grieved, 
renewing  it  till  you  find  it  draws  the  fwelling  to  a 
head  :  whicli  being  done,  take  fhnemakers's  wax,  an 
ounce  ;  the  like  quantity  of  virgins  wax  ;  half  an  ounce 
of  bole  ammoniac,  and  half  a  pint  of  ohve-oil  ;  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  a  quartern  of  hofiey  :  beat  thefe  well 
together  over  a  gentle  fire,  till  you  perceive  them  well 
incorporated  into  the  thicknefs  of  a  falve  ;  then,  fpread- 
ing  part  of  it  upon  fheep's  leather,  apply  it  plafler-wife, 
til!  the  corruption,  by  often  renewing,  be  drawn  away  : 
then  wafh  the  place  with  balm-water,  and  heal  it  up 
with  hog's  greafe  aitd  lioney  incorporated  over  a  gentle 
fire. 

LENGTH.  To  pailiige  a  horfe  upon  his  own 
length,  is  to  make  him  go  round  in  two  treads,  at  a  walk 
or  trot,  upon  a  fpot  of  ground  fo  narrow,  that  the  horfe's 
haunches  being  in  the  centre  of  tiic  volt,  his  ow^n 
length  is  about  the  femidiamcter  of  the  volt,  the 
horie  Ifill  working  behind  the  two  heels,  without  put- 
ting his  croup,  or  going  at  laft,  lafler  or  flower  than  at 
firll. 

LEPROSY  IV  A  Horse.  This  grie\'ance,  or  dan- 
gerous malady,  befals  a  hoifeb)-  eMraordiiiar)'  riding, 
and  luft'ering  him  to  cool,  and  confequenlly  furfeit; 
or  from  the  ranknefs  of  blood,  which  produces  evil 
humours,  which,  not  being  timely  let  out,  force  their 
way  in  botches  and  dry  forrances,  which  upon  drefling 
muff  be  rubbed  off,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  oint- 
ment. 

Take  realgar,  otherwife  called  arfenic,  and  hog's 
lard  Well  tried  ;  incorporate  them  into  an  ointment  over 
a  gentle  fire  ;  and,  having  drawn  the  horfe's  head  up 
flraight  to  the  rack,  anoint  the  place  with  a  feather,  and 
fuffer  it  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours  to  foak  in  ;  and  after 
that  boil  the  roots  of  burdock  in  chamberlye,  and  wafh 
with  it  the  ointment  clean  away  :  which  done,  give  the 
horfe  meat  of  the  beft  to  hearten  and  encourage  him  to  en- 
durance ;  and  fo  proceed  to  do  every  other  day  for  fix 
days  fueceffively. 

LESSES  (with  Hunters)  the  dung  of  a  wild  boar,  bear, 
or  wolf. 

LESSON,  is  a  word  uled  for  the  inftruflion  of  both 
the  horfe  and  the  fcholar. 

LESSON>  FOR  A  Horse.  When  your  horfe  will 
receive  you  to  and  from  his  back  gently,  trot  forward 
willingly,  and  Hand  ftill  obediently,  then  for  what  pur- 
pofe  foever  he  is  intended,  thefe  general  leffons  may 
ferve  him. 

With  a  large  ring,  that  is  at  leaff  fifty  paces  in  cir- 
cumference, labour  him  in  fome  gravelly  and  fandy 
place,  where  his  footl^eps  are  difcernihle,  and  having 
trod  it  about  three  or  four  times  on  the  right  hand,  rell 
and  chcrifli :  afterwards  changing  the  hand,  do  as  much 
on  the  left,  then  reft  and  cheiith  ;  change  again,  and  do 
as  much  on  the  right  ;  ever  obferving,  upon  every  flop, 
to  make  him  retire  and  go  back  a  ftep  or  two  :  continue 
tliis  till  he  trot  bis  ring  on  what  band  you  pleaic,  chang- 
ing within  it  in  form  ot  the  capital  Roman  S  ;  and  does 
it  readily  and  willingly  :  then  teach  him  to  gallop  them 
as  he  trotted  them,  and  that  alfo  with  true  foot,  lofty  car- 
riage, and  brave  lein,  ever  obferving  when  he  gallops  to 
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the  right  liaiid,  to  lead  witli  his  kit  fore  foot  ;  and 
\\l\cn  he  gallops  to  tiic  leli-liaiid,  lo  lead  viiih  ihc  right 
lore-foot. 

Sropping ;  for  when  you  come  to  a  place  of  flop,  or 
Would  liop,  by  a  fiiddcii  drawing  in  of  the  bridle-hand, 
fomewhat  li.inl  and  Iharp,  make  l.im  ftop  clofe,  hrni,  and 
llraight,  in  iiii  even  line  ;  and  li  he  err  in  any  tiling,  put 
him  to  it  again,  and  leave  him  not  till  you  have  made  him 
underftand  his  error  and  amend  it. 

Advancing;  with  which  if  you  accompan\-  the  afore- 
mentioned liop  a  little  from  the  ground  it  will  be  bet- 
ter, and  may  be  done  by  laying  tlic  calves  of  your  legs 
to  his  fides,  and  (baking  the  rod  over  him  as  he  Ifops  : 
and  if  he  does  not  underflaud  it  at  firll,  yet  by 
continuance  and  labouring  him  therein,  he  will  foon 
attain  to  it,  cfpecially  if  you  do  not  forget  to  chcrilh 
him,  when  he  (hews  the  leall  token  of  apprehending 
you. 

Retiring  is  another  le(Ton,  alter  flopping  and  advanc- 
ing ;  and  this  motion  ,murt  be  both  cherilhed  and  in- 

•  creafed,  making  it  fo  familiar  to  him,  that  none  may  be 
more  perfect ;  neither  is  he  to  retire  in  a  conlufed  man- 
ner, but  with  a  brave  rein,  a  conflant  head,  and  a  direft 
line  ;  nor  fhould  he  draw  or  fweep  his  legs  one  after  an- 
other, but  take  them  clean,  nimbly,  and  cafily,  as  when 
he  trots  forward. 

Lt  VERET.  A  young  hare,  fo  called  in  the  firft  year 
of  her  age. 

LEV'INER.   1    A  hound  of  a  very  Angular  fcent, 

LYEMER.  j  and  incomparable  fwiltnefs  :  this 
is  as  it  weie  a  middle  kind,  betwixt  a  harrier  and  a  grey- 
hound, as  well  for  his  kind,  as  the  form  or  fhape  of  his 
body.  This  dog,  for  the  excellenc)-  of  his  condition, 
,viz.  hisfmelling  and  fwifi  running,  toUoweth  the  game 
with  more  eagernefs,  and  taketh  the  prey  with  great 
quicknefs. 

L1BL.RTY  OF  THE  Tongue,  is  a  void fpace  left  in 
the  middle  of  a  bite,  to  give  place  to  the  tongue  of  a  horle, 
made  by  the  bitt's  arching  in  the  middle,  and  rifing  to- 

•  wards  the  root  of  the  mouth. 

The  various  forms  of  the  liberty  give  name  to  the 
bitt. 

Hence  we  fay  a  fcatch-mouth,  a  Pignatelle,  /.  e.  with 
the  liberty  of  Figmttlle'i.  fafhion  ;  a  cannon-mouth,  with 
the  liberty  like  a  pigeon's  neck. 

LICE,  IN  Cattle,  to  deflroy. 

Anoint  with  oil  of  turpentine  or  linfeed  oil,  and  flour 
of  brinillone.     And, 

To  kill  worms  and  maggots.  Get  black  foap,  or 
,for  want  of  it,  other  foap;  mix  it  with  tar  or  tar-wa- 
ter, ai;d  anoint  the  place:  this  will  not  only  kill  the 
prcfcnf,  but  even  prevent  the  liiture  from  breeding  in 
fore  places. 

LIGHT  Horse,  is  a  fwift  nimble  runner. 

We  likewiie  call  a  horfe  light  that  is  well  made, 
-though  he  is  neither  fwift  nor  active  ;  for  in  this  lad  ex- 
preflion  we  confideronly  the  fhape  and  nwkc  of  a  horfe, 
..witiiout  regard  to  his  qualities. 

LIGH1  upontheKand.  A  horfcis  faid  tobcfuch, 
that  has  a  good  tradf  able  mouth,  and  does  not  reft  too 
heavy  upon  the  bitt. 


Your  horfes  that  have  a  thin  lore  hand,  /.  e.  fmall 
(lioulders,  are  commonly  light  upon  the  hand. 

We  Call  a  coach-horfe  light,  when  he  ftir.s  nim- 
bly, and  dreads  the  whip  ;  or,  when  he  has  a  light 
trot. 

All  your  light  coach-horfes  are  good,  and  a  hard  hea- 
vy coach-horlo,  that  takes  the  lathing  cafily,  is  good  for 
nothing.     Light  Hand.     6'<-cHand. 

LIGtlTEN.  To  lighten  a  horfe,  to  make  a  horfe 
light  in  the  fore-hand,  is  to  make  him  free  and  lighter  in 
the  fore-hand  than  behind. 

If  you  would  make  your  iiorfe  light,  you  ought  to 
find  him  always  difpofed  to  a  gallop  when  you  put  him 
to  a  trot,  and  after  galloping  fome  time,  put  him  back  to 
a  trot  again. 

LlGH  I'-BELLIED  Hop.se,  is  one  that  commonly 
has  flat,  narrow,  and  con(ra£lcd  fides,  which  makes  the 
flank  turn  up  like  that  of  a  greyhound. 

Such  a  hoife  has  but  a  little  flank,  he  is  light-bellied, 
he  tra\  els  and  feeds  bat  little,  becaufe  he  has  too  much 
mettle. 

LIGS  IN  A  Horse,  arelittle  pufhes,  wheals  or  blad- 
ders, within  the  lips  of  a  horfe,  and  are  cured  by  bruifing 
wormwood  and  fkirwori  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  honey, 
to  anoint  ihe  fores  with. 

LIME-BUSH.  A  device  to  catch  birds  with  ; 
which  is  performed  in  this  manner.  Cut  down  an  arm 
or  bough  of  any  bulhy  tree,  whole  twigs  are  thick  and 
long,  yet  fmooth  and  llraight,  then  neatly  cut  off  all  the 
fuperfluoiis  twigs,  and  having  yourftrong  birdlime  well 
mixed,  wrought  together  wi~th  capon's  or  goofe-greafe, 
warm  and  ht  tlie  work  by  daubing  over  ot  an  equal 
thicknefs  the  twigs  or  branches  that  are  left  within  four, 
fingers  of  the  bottom,  but  the  body  and  arms  muft  be 
free;  place  your  bulh,  thus  prepared,  on  fome  quickfet 
or  dead  hedge  for  a  fpring  feafon  ;  near  a  town's-end, 
a  farm-yard,  &c.  in  fummer  and  harveft,  in  groves,  in 
hedges,  or  corn  fields,  orchards,  flax,  halm,  or  rape-land  ; 
and  in  winter,  about  barns,  llables,  corn-fields,  and 
flacks  of  corn,  where  chatF  and  grain  are  fcatteied  up 
and  down. 

The  bufh  being  fo  fet,  place  yourfelf  in  fome  conve- 
nient rtation,  where  you  may  lie  concealed,  and  near  the 
bufh  you  are  to  have  about  hall  a  dozen  ffales  fixed, 
whofe  chirping  and  linging  will  entice  others  thereto. 
You  fliould  alfo  be  provided  with  bird-calls  of  feveral 
forts.  The  bufh  may  alfo  be  ufed  in  taking  field-fares, 
by  faftening  it  upon  a  tree,  and  having  fixed  fome  dales, 
beat  the  adjacent  grounds  to  raiie  them,  and  when  they 
efpy  the  Hales,  they  will  light  on  the  tree  and  bulh  for 
company. 

But  for  taking  pheafants  with  ihefe  lime-buflies  and 
rods,  take  ycur  call  and  ufe  it,  keep  yourfelf  fecrct,  and 
in  one  place,  till  you  have  enticed  them  about  you,  as 
they  are  taken  by  the  rods  on  the  grouud,  fo  you  will 
iurpri/e  them  witii  your  bullies ;  lor  being  feared  from 
below,  they  will  take  perch  and  fee  what  becomes  of 
their  fellows,  and  when  one  is  limed,  by  herfJriving  and 
flruggling,  and  the  rcR  coming  and  g.izing  to  fee  what  is 
befallen  her,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  being  likewifc 
limed.  It  is  requihte  tonumber  the  lime-rods,  forwhen 
0^4  you 
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you  liave  gathered  up  all  the  pheafants  that  are  caught, 
and  find  rods  wanting,  you  may  conclude  that  foine 
pheafants  are  run  with  them  uito  ihe  bullies;  }ou  mud 
hunt  them  out  with  a  good  fpaniel. 

LlMt-TWIGS.  Small  lime-twigs,  about  three  or 
four  inclies  long,  may  be  laid  in  places  where  the  birds 
haunt,  or  lluck  on  the  tops  of  hemp-cocks,  or  wheat- 
flieaves  ;  or  little  boughs  may  be  iluck  among  peas, 
which  the  fmall-birds  will  light  upon;  by  which  means 
the  number  ot  thefe  deftroyers  of  corn,  grain,  feed, 
Uc.  may  be  leffened. 

A  dale  of  one  or  two  living  night-bats  is  proper  to 
draw  them  to  the  luare,  but  an  owl  is  much  better. 
As  for  tield-faics,  thrufhcs,  and  the  like,  which  in 
winter-time  ulually  fly  in  great  flocks,  they  are  eafily 
catched,  by  liming  two  or  three  large  boughs,  to  be 
fixed  on  the  top  ut  fome  tall  tree,  placing  in  them  two 
or  three  dried  llales  ot  that  kind;  the  adjacent  fields 
where  thofe  birds  feed  may  be  beaten,  and  they  will 
in  great  flights  takt  to  the  tree  where  the  ftales  are. 

To  take  great  fowl  with  lime-twigs:  get  plenty  of 
rods,  or  long,  Imall,  and  ftraight  grow  n  twigs,  which 
are  light,  and  apt  to  ply  to  and  fro. 

Lime  the  upjier  part  of  thefe  twigs,  holding  the 
bird-lime  before  the  fire,  the  eafier  to  belmear  them. 

Having  a  knowledge  of  the  place  where  thefe  fowl 
refort  morning  and  evening,  obfeive  fbetore  day  for 
the  mornmg-flight,  and  before  fun-fet  for  the  evening- 
flight]  to  plant  your  lime-twigs  ai  the  haunt  of  thefe 
fowl,  ftaking  down  one  of  the  fame  alive,  which  you 
have  caught  before  for  ihat  purpofe. 

Prick  down  your  twigs  in  rows,  a  foot  dillant  one 
from  another,  round  about  the  (tale,  allowing  him  room 
and  liberty  to  flutter  to  and  fro,  covering  all  the  place 
of  their  liaunr,  lo  that  there  ihall  be  no  room  left,  but 
thev  muft  of  neceflity  piich  on  the  lime-twigs. 

Let  the  twigs  be  ftuck  in  the  ground  Hoping,  with 
their  tops  bending  into  the  wind,  about  a  foot,  or  fome 
thing  inorc,  abnve  the  ground.  It  will  likewife  be  belt 
to  prick  the  rods  fo  as  to  crofs  one  another,  that  is,  one 
point  into  the  wind,  and  another  againft  the  wind,  by 
which  means  the  fowls  will  be  entangled  which  way 
foever  they  go. 

Alfo  place  a  dale  at  fomc  diflance  from  the  lime- 
twigs,  and  faften  fmall  firings  to  it,  wiiich,  upon  the 
fight  of  any  (owl,  you  are  to  pull,  to  make  the  ftale 
flutter,  whicli  v\iU  allure  thcni  down  again. 

When  you  fee  any  taken,  you  are  not  to  run  inflant- 
ly  and  take  them  up,  if  at  the  fame  time  you  fee  any 
fowl  in  the  air,  for  their  fluttering  will  induce  others 
to  fwoop  in  among  them. 

It  will  alfo  be  ulcful  to  have  with  you  a  well-taught 
fpaniel,  for  the  retaking  of  fuch  fowl,  (as  it  is  common] 
which  will  flutter  away  with  llie  lime-twigs  about 
them. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  ufe  the  twigs  for  the  taking  of 
fmaller  wild  fowl,  and  fuch  as  frequent  the  water  only, 
then  you  mulf  fit  tliem  in  length  to  the  depth  of  the 
water,  and  your  rods  mufl  be  limed  with  the  lUong 
water  bird-lime,  fuc^i  as  will  irot  be  injured  by  the 
wet. 

Slick  thcfc  rods  in  the  water,  after  the  fame  manner 


as  thofe  upon  land,  that  part  of  the  rods  that  are  limtJ 
above  the  water  ;  and  alio  flake  down  a  live  f\alc,  as  a 
mallard,  widgeon,  or  teal,  here  and  there  amongft  the 
rods.     This  may  be  done  in  any  fliallow  plafh  or  fen. 

It  will  not  be  neceffary  for  you  to  attend  continually 
en  your  rods,  but  only  to  come  three  times  a  day  to  ee 
what  are  taken,  viz.  early  in  the  morning,  at  nit  n, 
and  late  ii  the  evening  ;  but  bring  your  water-  log  with 
you,  for  if  you  find  that  any  of  your  rods  are  mifTuig, 
vou  may  conclude  that  fome  fowls  being  faflened  to 
them,  are  crept  into  fome  hole,  bufh,  or  hedge,  bv  the 
river- fide,  and  the  dog  will  be  very  necelTary  to  find 
them  out. 

Do  not  beat  one  haunt  too  much,  hut  when  you  find 
their  numbers  fail,  find  out  another  haunt ;  and  in  about 
three  weeks  time  the  firll  will  be  as  good  as  before. 
LIMER,  ~l  The  fame  as  blood-hound,  agreat 

LIMEHOUND,  J  dog  to  hunt  the  wild  boar. 
LINES  FOR  Fishing.  To  make  tliem  after  the 
heft  manner,  let  the  hair  be  round,  and  twifl  it  even, 
for  that  flrengthens  the  line  ;  and  fee  that  it  be,  as  near 
as  you  can,  of  an  equal  bignefs  :  lay  them  in  water  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  which  means  you  will  find 
which  of  the  hairs  flirinks,  and  then  twift  them  over 
again. 

Some  mix  filk  in  the  twifling,  others  again  difap- 
prove  of  this,  but  approve  of  a  line  made  of  all  filk; 
alfo  of  a  line  made  all  of  the  fmalleft  luteffring,  as  very 
near  as  good,  but  it  will  foon  rot  m  the  water. 

When  you  have  prepared  as  many  links  as  will  fuf- 
fice  to  make  your  line  long  enough,  you  mutt  then  tie 
them  together  in  a  water  knot,  Dutch  knot,  or  weaver's 
knot.  Then  cut  off  the  fliort  ends  about  the  breadth  of 
a  ftravv  from  tlie  knot,  and  thus  the  line  will  be  even 
and  fit  for  fifbing.  You  may  make  the  top  of  your 
line,  and  indeed  all  of  it,  except  two  yards  next  the 
hook,  of  a  coarfer  hair.  Always  let  the  top  of  your 
line,  whether  in  muddy  or  clear  waters,  be  made  of 
white  hair,  becaufe  the  motion  of  the  line,  when  the 
fifh  bite,  will  be  far  more  difceniible.  Never  ftraiir 
your  hairs  before  they  are  made  into  a  line,  tor  then  they 
will  flirink  when  ufed, 

To  make  the  line  handfome,  and  to  twill  the  hair 
even  and  neat,  gives  it  Ifrength  :  tor  if  one  hair  is  long, 
and  another  fhort,  (he  fliort  one,  receiving  no  ftrengih 
from  the  long  one,  conlcqucntly  breaks ;  and  tlien  the 
other,  as  too  weak,  breaks  alfo.  Therefore  fwift  them 
flowly,  and  in  twilling,  keep  them  from  entangling, 
which  hinders  their  right  plaiting  or  bedding  together  ; 
twifl  them  neither  too  hard  nor  too  flack,  but  even,  fo 
as  they  may  twine  one  with  another,  and  no  more. 
When  you  have  tied  your  lengths  together  with  the 
water-knot,  cut  off  the  Ihort  ends  about  the  breadth  of 
a  ftraw  tVom  the  knot,  that  it  may  not  undo  in  tlic,- 
ufing. 

Uo  not  arm,  fix,  or  whip  hooks  to  any  line,  either 
for  ground  or  fly  angling,  that  confifls  of  more  thatt; 
three  or  four  links,  at  the  moft,  the  top  of  the  uppcr^- 
moft  link  having  a  fniall  loop,  or  water  noofe,  you. 
may  fix  it  to  any  line,  and  as  eafily  remove  it ;  there 
being  another  water-noolc  at  the  bottom  of  your  line. 
To  angle  for  trouts,  graylings,  and  faliiion  fincits,, 

wichi 
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whh  the  >lub-fly  ;  let  the  two  fiift  links  ne^f  fhr  hook 
be  but  til  >>nc  hiiir  a-picie:  but  the  li;\ii  mull  be 
ftrDiiff,  and  ot  the  thick  ciuls  only,  and  cholcn  for  the 
purnofe  The  next  two  Hnks  of  two  hjirs.  and  next 
to  tlicfe  one  of  three  hairs;  at  the  top  of  wliicii  have  a 
water-noofe,  or  loop  to  put  your  line  to  ;  which  Kjwer- 
moH  link  confilh  ol  three  hairs,  and  has  another  w;»- 
tcr-noolc  at  botto'n,  or  hook-link  to  fix  your  fly  to. 
Then  let  two  of  the  ncv.t  links  ot  your  line  be  four 
hairs,  and  fo  proceed,  !  y  incveafing  one  or  two  huirs 
till  vou  come  to  fix  or  fc  •'-n  hairs  at  the  top.  Let  the 
fingie  hairs,  or  three  or  four  of  the  next  links  be  of  a 
while  or  light  colour. 

The  artificial  fly  line  fhculd  be  very  flrong  at  the 
top;  bv  this  method  any  yi  ung  angler  will  call  a  fly 
well,  and  may  quicklv  beccnie  an  accurate  artiil ;  and 
if  he  ciiances  to  faften  his  hook,  and  cannot  come 
to  loofen  it,  he  will  not  f>fe  above  one  link,  or  two 
at  moll,  though  he  pull  to  breik  it;  becaufc  the  line  is 
fo  ilrong  at  the  upper  end.  You  may  angle  with 
flronger  lines  at  the  caft-fl\  than  at  ground,  in  a  clear 
water,  for  the  trout.  For  m  a  clear  water  at  ground 
tor  trouts,  graylings,  and  falmon  fnielis,  never  ufe  a 
line  made  otherwife  than  with  a  fingic  hair  at  hook, 
and  fu  on  as  above  diietled;  only  never  have  above 
four  hairs  in  any  one  link  of  the  line.  At  the  bottom 
of  every  line  have  a  Imall  water-noofe,  or  loop,  that 
you  mav  hang  on  a  hook  of  any  fize,  whipt  to  a  line 
confining  ol  two  or  three  hooks. 

In  a  muddy  water,  or  one  difcolourcd  by  rain,  the 
running-line  Ihinild  be  half  the  length  of  the  rod  more 
or  lels,  and  the  two  lowed  links  of  three  hairs  a  piece. 
Next  (hould  be  a  Imk  of  four  hairs,  with  a  loop  or  wa- 
ter-noolc  to  fallen  it  to  another  of  the  fame  number, 
having  likewife  a  water-noofe  at  its  bottom.  Then 
proceed  with  links  of  five  or  fix  hairs  a-piccc,  to  the 
end.  The  three  lowermoft  links  or  gildards,  fliould 
be  of  a  forrcl,  brown,  or  chefnut  colour.  Your  cane 
or  reed-rod  muft  have  a  top,  neither  too  fiiff,  nor  too 
flender;  the  rod  to  be  about  three  yards  and  a  half 
long,  and  the  top  about  one  yard  and  a  half,  or  two 
yards,  of  hazle,  either  in  one  or  two  pieces,  or  five  or 
fix  inches  of  whalebone,  made  round,  fmooth,  and  ta- 
per. All  this  will  make  the  rod  five  yards  and  a  half 
long,  or  five  yards  at  leafl . 

'I'he  line  fhould  have  more  lead  in  a  great,  trouble- 
fome,  rough  river,  than  in  one  that  is  fmaller,  and 
more  quiet ;  as  near  as  may  be,  always  juft  fo  much  as 
will  fink  the  bait  to  the  bottom,  and  permit  its  mo- 
tion, without  any  violent  jogging  on  the  ground.  Car- 
rv  the  top  of  your  rod  even  with  your  hand,  beginning 
at  the  head  of  the  llream,  and  lettmg  the  bait  run 
downwards  as  far  as  the  rod  and  line  wmII  peinut,  the 
lead  dragging  and  rolling  on  the  ground.  No  more  ol 
the  line  mud  be  in  the  water  than  will  permit  the  lead 
to  touch  the  bottom.  For  you  are  to  keep  the  line  as 
draight  as  poffible,  yet  fo  as  c.'.'t  to  raifc  the  lead  from 
the  bottom.  When  you  have  a  bite,  you  may  per- 
ceive it  by  your  hand,  and  the  point  of  your  rod  and 
line;  tl;en  drike  gently,  and  ftraight  upwards;  firft 
allowing  the  filVi,  by  a  iitiie  flackening  the  line,  a 
fmall  lime  to  take  in  the  bait.     In  a  clear  water,  in- 


iicd,  it  has  been  fontid  bc!f  r<»  if  rikc  at  tlic  firri  biting 
1)1  the  fil!i,  when  you  angle  fur  tiout,  giayling,  or  fat- 
mon  iintlt. 

The  bed  colour  for  lines,  areihc  forrel,  white,  and 
grc)-  ;  the  two   lalf  for  clear  w.iters.  and  the   firlt   fir 
I  inuddv   rivers;    nor   is  the   pale   watery  green  to    be 
ilighted,  wliich  colour  you  may  make  after  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

Take  a  pnit  of  drong  ale,  half  a  pound  ol  foot,  a 
fmall  quantity  ol  the  juice  of  wihuit-lcaves,  and  tiiC 
like  quantitv  of  alhiin;  boil  all  theie  tOj^cther  in  a  pip- 
kin for  hall  an  huur,  then  take  it  off,  fet  it  by  till  it  is 
cold  and  then  put  in  tht;  Iwir. 

Or  thus;  boil  a  huge  lianilful  of  marigold  flowers  in 
a  quart  of  alkim-water,  nil  a  yellow  fcuni  arifcs,  thi.n 
put  in  half  a  pound  of  green  copperas,  and  a  like 
quantity  ot  verdigicafe  reduced  to  a  fitic  powder;  put 
thefe  with  the  hair  into  the  alluiu  water,  and  let  it  lie 
ten  hours  or  more,  then  take  out  the  hair  and  let  it 
dry.     .SVe-  Angling. 

LINNET.  A  tinging  bird,  fo  called  becaufe  flie 
feeds  upon  linfeed,  making  her  iicft  in  black-thorn, 
white-thorn,  and  fir-badics,  but  upon  heaths  more 
than  any  where  elfe 

They  build  them  with  very  (mall  roots,  and  other 
fort  ot  duff  like  fcithcrs,  thofe  that  build  in  the  heath; 
but  fuch  as  do  it  in  hedges,  build  the  outfides  ot  their 
neds  with  mofs,  and  line  it  within  according  as  the 
place  will  afford. 

Some  ot  thefe  birds  will  have  )'ourg  ones  four  times 
a  year,  efpecially  if  they  be  taken  Irom  them  before 
they  fly  out  of  their  neds;  and  the  better  the  bird  is  in 
mettle,  the  fooiier  flie  breeds  in  the  f[)ring:  the  young 
may  be  taken  at  four  days  old,  it  you  intend  they  fhall 
learn  to  whidle  or  hear  any  other  bird  fing,  for  they 
being  then  fo  young,  have  not  the  old  bird's  fong,  and 
fo  are  more  apt  to  take  any  thing,  than  if  you  fufFer 
them  to  be  in  the  nefi  till  they  be  almod  fledged;  but 
when  they  are  taken  out  (o  young,  care  mud  be  had 
to  keep  them  warm,  and  to  teed  them  but  a  little  at  a 
time;  their  meat  mud  be  rape-feed  foaked  and  bruifed, 
to  which  put  full  as  much  white  bread  as  feed ;  frefli 
alfo  fhould  be  had  every  day,  tor  it  it  be  four,  it  im- 
mediately makes  them  fcour  and  die :  neither  muft 
their  me^t  be  given  them  too  djy,  for  in  fuch  a  cafe  it 
will  make  '."i&n  vent-burnt,  and  that  is  as  bad  as  if 
they  had  beeii  fcoured.  It  you  nrend  to  whidle  them, 
let  it  be  done  when  you  teed  them,  for  they  will  learn 
very  much  before  they  can  crack  luird  feeds;  and  hang 
them  under  any  bird,  whole  fong  you  have  a  mind  he 
Ihould  learn.  Thele  birds,  when  young, , are  exceed- 
ing apt  for  any  fong  or  tone,  nay,  'hey  may  be  even 
taught  to  fpcak.  Tiie  cocks  may  be  known  from  the 
hens,  firlt,  by  the  colour  of  the  buck;  for,  rf  it  be  of 
the  dark  colouud  linnets,  the  cocks  arc  much  browner 
tnan  the  hens  on  the  back,  and  on  the  pinion  of  the 
wing:  and  foot  the  winte-thoin  linnets,  the  hens  are 
much  lighter  than  ilie  cocks:  but  this  mull  be  noted  ; 
that  a  lien  linnet  of  the  dark  colour,  is  darker  than  the 
cocks  of  the  light-coloured  linn<-r>.  Bilt  the  fecond, 
and  I'urcft  wa)'  oi  all  to  know  him  is,  by  the  white  in 
his  wing. 

Q_q  a  Whereas 
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Whereas  tliis  bird  is  fomeiinies  troubled  with  me 
lancholy,  when  \-ou  find  the  end  of  his  rump  fwellcd, 
it  mull  be  pricked  with  a  needle,  and  the  corruption 
let  out,  and  the  fame  fqiieezcd  very  well,  with  the 
point  of  a  needle,  then  anoint  him  with  an  ointment 
of  frefh  butter  and  capon's  greafe,  and  for  two  or  three 
days  feed  him  with  lettuce,  beet-feeds,  and  leaves; 
you  alfo  may  give  him  the  feeds  of  melons  chopped  in 
pieces,  whicli  he  will  eat  very  greedily,  but  when  you 
find  him  mend,  take  the  melon-feeds  away,  give  him 
his  old  diet  again,  and  put  into  his  ^ater  two  or  three 
blades  of  fainoii,  and  white  iugar-candy,  for  a  week 
or  more,  till  you  perceive  him  pcrfettly  well. 

The  next  dileafe  he  is  infeiled  with,  is  a  fcouriiig; 
the  firft  fort  thereof,  which  is  very  thin,  and  with  a 
black  or  white  fubflance  in  the  middle,  is  not.  very  in- 
jurious, nor  dangerous;  but  the  other,  wiiich  is  be- 
tween black  and  white,  not  fo  thin  as  the  former,  but 
very  clammy  and  flicking,  is  never  good  in  a  bird. 
For  his  recovery,  give  him  at  firll,  melon-feed  rtircd 
with  lettuce,  and  beet-feed  bruifed,  and  in  his  water, 
foine  liquorice  and  white  Iugar-candy,  with  a  little 
flour  of  oatmeal  therein ;  and  diligence  raufl  be  ufed  to 
obferve  him  at  firll  when  he  is  fick,  that  io  he  may 
have  a  ftomach  to  eat,  for  in  two  or  three  days  it  will 
be  quite  gone,  and  then  it  is  diiiicult  to  recover  him. 

The  worfl  of  all  his  difeafes  is,  the  white  clammy 
fcouring,  which  is  mortal  if  it  be  not  timely  looked 
after;  this  proceeds  from  bad  feeds,  and  many  times 
from  want  of  water ;  and  the  badncfs  of  the  feeds  may 
f.rife  from  damage  taken  at  fea,  by  over-flowing,  or 
laying  in  the  wet  too  long  before  th.ey  have  been  houf- 
ed,  if  the  bird  be  not  helped  at  the  nrft  appearance,  it 
takes  away  his  ficmach,  and  makes  him  droop  and  tall 
"from  his  meat;  therefore  to  cure  him,  give  him  flax- 
feed,  taking  away  all  other  feeds,  then  lome  plantain- 
feed,  if  it  be  green,  or  clfe  it  will  do  him  no  good; 
but  if  fuch  cannot  be  got,  give  him  fome  of  the  leaves 
fhred  very  fmall,  and  lome  oatmeal  bruiied,  v^ith  a 
few  crumbs  of  bread  ;  in  bis  water  give  him  fome 
white  fugar-canuy  and  liquorice,  with  a  blade  or  two 
of  fafFron. 

Another  diHemper  is  the  phthifick,  and  may  eafily 
be  perceived,  by  feeing  the  bird  pant  and  heave  his 
belly  laft,  and  fit  melajicholy,  with  his  feathers  (land- 
ing big  and  (taring;  it  is  likcwife  dijccfiered  by  his 
telly,  when  it  flie«s  itfelf  more  putted  tTOh  ordinary, 
full  of  rcddifh  veins,  and  his  breaLl  ^•^rv  lean  and 
iharp;  he  will  now  alfo  fplit  and  caft  his  leed  about 
the  cage,  not  caring  to  eat  at  all.  This  difeafe  often 
tefals  them  for  v/ant  of  water,  having  charlock  feeds 
mingled  among  their  rape-feeds,  and  for  want  of  giv- 
ing them  a  little  green  meat  in  the  Ipring  of  the  year. 
When  you  perceive  your  bird  begin  to  be  troubled 
with  this  evil,  cut  the  end  of  his  rump,  and  give  him 
white  fugar-candy,  with  tvio  or  three  bits  of  liquorice, 
or  for  want  of  fuch  higar-candy  put  in  fine  higar;  for 
his  meal  you  (honlu  give  him  beet  and  lettuce-feeds  to 
feed  on,  or  fome  ot  tiie  herb  mercury,  which  is  very 
good  againft  this  dillcmpcr  for  any  feed-binl.  You 
may  likcwife  give  him  mtlon-leed  c!ioi)ped  fmall;  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cage  lay  ibine  gravel,  with  a  little 


powdered  fiigar,  and  a  little  ground  oatmeal ;  you  may 
alfo  put  in  fome  loam,  with  which  the  country  people 
daub  their  walls  inRead  of  mortar  and  land,  bruifed 
Imall,  and  it  will  bring  the  bird  to  his  flomach  if  he  be 
notpaff  cure. 

This  bird  is  fubjeEl  to  the  ftrains,  or  convulfions  of 
the  brealf ,  for  which  you  are  to  feed  him  with  lettuce, 
beet,  and  melon-feeds,  bruifed ;  dilTolve  fugar-candy 
in  his  water,  and  fome  of  the  niglitingale's  palle,  with 
a  little  liquorice,  fo  much  that  the  water. may  taflc  of 
it;  continue  this  courfe  for  the  fpace  of  four  or  five 
days,  now  and  then  taking  it  away  and  giving  him 
plantain  water;  and  the  fame  day  be  furc  to  give  him 
beet  or  letiuce-lcat. 

The  linnet  is  fubjeft  to  a  hoarfenefs  in  his  voice, 
which  many  times  comes  through  his  ftraining  in  fing- 
ing;  and  he  often  gets  a  hufk  in  his  throat  which  is 
fcldom  helped,  to  come  fo  clear  off  as  at  firft;  it  fre- 
quently alfo  happens,  if  he  be  a  ftrong  mettled  bird, 
that  he  breaks  fomewhat  within  him,  fo  that  he  will 
never  come  to  ling  again ;  and  farther,  the  faid  hoarfe- 
nefs proceeds  from  his  being  kept  up  very  hot,  and  on 
a  fudden  his  cage  opened  to  the  air,  which  immediate- 
Iv  flrikes  a  cold  to  his  breaft  and  throat,  and  often  kills 
him;  for  if  you  have  a  bird  in  the  moult,  you  mufl  not 
carry  him  to  the  air,  but  keep  him  from  the  air  till  he 
is  moulted  off",  then  open  him  by  degrees,  that  he  may 
not  take  cold,  and  after  his  moult,  give  him  beet- 
leaves,  or  fome  liquorice  in  his  water,  to  cleanfe  him. 
Now  to  cure  his  hoarfenefs^  the  belt  remedy  is,  to  put 
fome  liquorice  and  a  few  annifeeds  in  his  water,  and 
then  to  let  him  in  a  warm  place.     See  Paste. 

LIPPITUDE.  A  lippitude  is  a  deSuxion  of  a  fait, 
fliarp  humour  from  the  eyes,  attended  with  an  itching, 
pain  and  rcdi'efs;  the  eye-lid  fweliing,  fo  as  to  turn 
the  infide  as  it  were  outward;  the  fight  grows  dull, 
and  the  eyes  frequently  clofed  up:  ii  ufually  attacks 
young  holies  at  about  five  or  fix  years  of  age ;  it  comes 
and  goes  once  in  three  months,  or  oftencr,  and  conti- 
nues each  time,  more  or  lefs,  from  a  Mcek  to  a  month  ; 
thus  it  goes  on,  perhaps,  two  years  or  more,  when  all 
the  fyn  ptoms  ceaie,  but  end  in  a  cataratt. 

The  iharp  humour  abovementionetl  runs  down  tlij»J 
check  in  greater  or  lefs  quantities,  and   is  fo  hot  as  toj 
fcald   and   dell  roy  the   hair  there:  the  veins  inaU  tbfi| 
parts  about  the  eyes  are  very  turgid,   foir.ctiir.es  the  eye 
appears  dull,  at  others  cloudy,  then  again  clearer:  bu 
it  is  rarcl)- fprightly :  the  humour  that  dilHls  from  tl] 
eyes  is  fometimes  fo  thick  as  to  give  up  the  eye- lids 
'  fome  tiifie. 

The  feat  of  this  difeafe  is  the  glands  on  the  infide 
the  eye-lids;  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  they  are i 
a  good  fizc,  and  well  fhjped,  if  they  are  clear,  and  tlj 
light  is  good,  as  foon  as  the  fharp  humours  abate,  i? 
the  returns  arc  lefs  violent  and  more  rare,  fome  hope 
ot  recovery,  without  ending  in  a  cataratl,  may  be  in- 
dulged; bilt  if  the  eye  fhriuks  and  grows  lefs,  a  cata- 
radf  will  certainly  enfue. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  if  the  eye  is  not  in  a  pci idling; 
flatc,  and  the  horfe  in  low  condition,  bleed  :  then, 
once  in  eight  days  give  a  cooling  purge  ;  and,  on  the 
days  free    from  purging,    give  diuretics,    particulajly 
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nitre  to  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  in  a  dny  ;  and,  in 
Older  to  llrcngthcn  the  relaxed  glands,  and  membrane 
<if  ihe  cye-lid,  many  light  iVariKcaiions  may  be  made, 
witii  a  lancet,  on  the  inlulc  of  ilie  eye-lid,  which  turns 
outi  then  the  whole  eye  may  be  wafhcd  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  the  foUowint^  lotion  : 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  two  drachms;  camphor,  one 
(Iraclim  ;  rub  tliciii  well  together,  then  gradually  mix 
them  with  a  pint  of  water. 

When  by  thefc  means,  the  fliarp  humour  dccrcafes, 
give  the  following  alterative  powder,  every  morning, 
tor  two  or  three  months  ;  then,  after  an  intervalof  the 
Cuiie  time,  repeat  it  as  before. 

Allirallve  Pnvder. 

Takeof  crude  antimony,  half  an  ounce;  gumguaiacum, 
two  drachms  ;   mix  them  for  one  dofe. 

When  the  blood  veflels  about  the  eyes  and  parts  ad- 
jacenti  are  extreinely  tuigid,  they  may  be  well  bathed, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  with  llrong  vinegar.  It  is  the 
practice  ot  fome  on  thefe  occalions,  to  take  up  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  veins  ;  and  in  fome  other  cales,  to  tie 
up  arteries  ;  but  this  method  is  rather  hurtful  than  other- 
wife,  by  checking  the  circulation  and  depriving  the  parts 
of  nourifhment. 

If  the  eye  feems  to  fhrink,  wafh  it  with  the  following, 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Tlie  Cell jr turn. 

Take  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  two  drachms;  brandy, 
four  ounces  ;  lime-water,  one  pint,  mixed. 

With  this  collyriuin,  try  alio  what  a  better  diet  will 
do;  allow  him  anioderate.quantity  of  oats  :  good  nou- 
rifhment and  moderate  exercile  may  give  a  favourable 
turn  ;  indeed,  in  dilorders  ot  the  eyes,  h.ird  labour 
fhould  be  univerfally  avoided.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  low  keepi:!g,  after  good  and  plentiful  feeding, 
greatly  hurts  the  light  ;  and  Inrd  labour,  added  to  the 
fpariug  diet,  aggravates  the  tiiiadvantage  confiderably. 
Colts  are  oltcn  made  to  go  blind,  by  full  feeding,  and 
early  hard  working. 

Thefe  means  not  fucceeding,  the  laft  refource  is  mer- 
curials ;  and,  perhips,  the  mofl.  proper  will  be  the 
lurbith  mineral,  which  may  be  given  as  direiSfed  for  the 
farcy. 

LIPS  OF  A  Horse.  If  thefc  be  thin  and  little,  thev 
contribute  to  a  good  mouth,  but  the  contrary  if  they  be 
large  and  thick. 

LISTliMNG.    A  horfc  is  faid  to  go  a  ILllening  pace. 

cSfff  ECOUTE. 

LI  VER,  Stoppages  in,  in  Horses.  The  ob- 
flruction  in  the  liver  frequently  happens  through  excefs 
ot  humours,  that  are  not  capable  of  being  digeiled  into 
good  and  wholefome  blood  ;  they  clog  and  hinder  the 
cavities  of  the  pillages,  and  by  that  means  caufe  pains 
and  ficknels.  1  hcfe  humours  are  known  by  the  dulr':fs 
ui  the  countenance,  hanging  of  the  head,  often  flraimng, 
and  inward  groaning. 

Take  agrimony,  chamomile,  fumitory,  parfley,  worm- 
wood, fuccory,  endive,  the  feeds  of  lupines,  and  flowers 


of  Mayweed,  a  handful  ;  litiuorice,  gentian,  and  fpike- 
nard,  of  eath  an  ounce:  bruile  them  well,  and  boil 
then  in  a  quantity  fufhcicnt  of  c\(ler  or  perry,  and  give 
it  thehoifc  very  warm,  and  let  him  walk  thereupon  tor 
the  Ipace  of  an  hour  after  ;  and  a  lortnight  after  be  (par- 
ing ill  his  diet,  that  the  humours  bv  this  means  may  dif 
pcric  and  confume. 

LIVER,  DEFECTIVE,  IN  SwiNE.     To rcftorc. 

Takeaiiouuceoi  flourof  brimllone,  and  half  adrachm 
of  crude  antimony  ;  put  it  into  half  a  pint  of  vei  juice,  or 
the  juice  of  four  grape;,  and  give  it  warm  ;  this  will  alfo 
rellore  a  palled  appetite. 

LOACI 1.  Tliotigh  it  is  a  fmall,  yet  it  is  a  fine  fifh  : 
his  breeding  and  feeding  is  in  little  and  clear  fwitt 
brooks  or  rivulets,  and  in  fliarp  llreanis;  gravel  is  his 
ulual  food. 

He  is  fmall  and  flcrider,  feldom  exceeding  three 
inches  in  length  :  he  is  bearded  like  a  bai-bcl,  having 
two  fins  at  his  fides,  tour  at  his  belly,  and  only  one 
at  his  tail,  and  is  freckled  with  many  black  and  brown 
fpots. 

The  loach  is  commonly  full  of  fpawn,  which  is,  with 
the  ffefli,  a  very  grateful  food  to  weak  (tomachs,  afford- 
ing great  nouriflimcnt.  He  is  to  be  taken  with  a  very 
fmall  worm,  near  the  ground,  for  he  delights  to  be  near 
the  gravel,  and  therefore  is  feldom  feen  on  the  top  of 
the  water, 

LOCKS,  are  pieces  of  leather,  two  fingers  broad, 
turned  round,  and  Huffed  on  the  iiifide,  to  prevent  their 
hurting  the  partem  ot  a  horfe,  round  which  they  are- 
clapped 

To  LODGE  (among  FoieftersJ  a  buck  is  faid  to  lodge, 
when  he  goes  to  reft. 

i      LONG-JOINTED  Horse,  is  one  whofe  partem  is 
i  {lender  and  pliant. 
'      LOW.     To  carrv  low.     ^S/-^  Carry. 

LOW-BELL  AND  Hand-Net.  With  thefe  in- 
rtruments  birds  are  taken  in  champaign  countries,  as 
alfo  in  Itubble-fields,  efpecially  that  of  wheat,  from  the 
middle  of  Otlober  to  the  end  ot  March,  and  after  this 
manner  ;  when  the  air  is  mild,  about  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  the  moon  not  Ihinlng,  take  the  low-bell,  which 
I  fliould  be  of  a  deep  hollow  found,  and  of  fuch  a  reafbn- 
abie  fize  as  inay  be  well  carried  in  one  hand,  toll  this 
beil  jull  as  a  weather  (lieep  does,  while  he  is  feeding  in 
paflure  ground  :  vou  may  alfo  have  a  box  much  hlce  a 
lanthorn,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  fqiiare,  big  enough  to 
hold  two  or  tliree  great  lights,  let  it  be  lined  with  tin, 
and  one  fide  open  to  feud  forth  the  light  ;  fix  this  box 
to  your  breaft  to  Carry  before  you,  and  the  li<^ht  will 
cal't  at  a  great  diltance  belore  vou,  very  broad,  by  which 
means  you  may  fee  any  thing  on  the  ground  within  tiic 
compafs  of  the  iight,  and  coafequently  the  birds  that 
rood  therein. 

For  the  taking  of  them  vou  are  to  have  two  men  with 
you,  one  on  each  fide,  walking  a  little  after  you,  that 
they  may  not  be  within  the  reflexion  of  the  light  that 
the  lanthorn  or  box  cafts  forth  ;  and  each  of  them 
Ifiould  be  provided  v.-ith  a  hand-net,  about  three  or  four 
feet  fquare,  which  mull  be  fixed  to  along  Itick,  to  carry 
in  their  hands,  fo  that  when  either  of  them  lees  any 
birds  ou  liis  fide,  he  is  to  cafl  his  net  over  tliem,  and  lo 
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take  them  up,  with  as  little  noife  as  may  be  ;  and  let 
h TO  that  carries  thejight  and  low-bell  be  ihctoremoft  to 
take  them  up,  without  being  too  haft)-,  tor  Icar  of  railing 
others. 

The  found  of  the  !ow-bell  caufes  the  birds  to 
lie  clafe,  and  not  to  (lir  while  you  lay  the  net  over 
them. 
'  If  you  would  praiflife  this  fpoit  by  yourfeif,  carry  the 
low-bell  ill  one  hand,  and  in  ihe other  a  net,  about  two 
feet  broad  and  three  long,  witli  a  handle,  which  is  to 
lay  upon  them  as  }ou  efpy  them  :  but  foine  perlons,  in- 
ftead  of  holding  the  light  to  tl.eii  bread,  tie  the  low-bell 
to  their  girdle,  and  their  motion  caufes  the  bell  to 
f^rike :  and  the  light  tliey  carry  in  their  haml,  ex- 
tending their  arm  before  them  ;  but  then  their 
lanthorn  or  box,  is  not  fo  laige  as  that  hung  at  the 
breaft. 

LOYAL.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  loyal  that  freely 
■bends  all  his  force,  in  obeyiiig  and  performing  any  ma- 
nege he  is  put  to,  does  not  defend  hiinfelf  or  rciift,  not- 
withftanding  his  being  ill  treated. 

A  lo)  al  mouth  is  an  excellent  moutli,  of  the  nature 
of  fuch  as  we  call  mouths  with  a  lull  reft  upon  the 
Ivand. 

LUNGS.     Se^  Pleura. 

LUNGS  OF  Asses,  imperfections  in,  arc  known  by 
painful  or  heavy  breathings  or  pantings,  to  remove 
which, 

Boil  mugwort  and  bav-leaves  in  water  ;  fweeten  it 
with  brown  lugar,  or  fugar-candy  if  you  can  get  it,  and 
give  a  pint  at  morning  and  evening. 

LUNGS  IS  Beasts,  growing  of.  The  lungs  of 
beafts  are  very  oft  fubjctt  to  ficknefs  or  flopping,  as 
will  appear  by  their  coughing,  and  wheefing,  and  fomc- 
tiines  hanging  forth  their  tongues  a  great  while  after, 
which  is  a  great  fign  ol  an  impediment  in  their 
lungs. 

Take  a  pint  of  tanner's  oaze  ;  blend  it  with  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  an  ounce  of  fugar  candy,  two  penny-worth  of 
fallad  oil,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  tar  ;  and  give  it  to  the 
beaft  warm  at  twice. 

Alfo  you  may  give  them  two  balls  (each  as  big 
as  an  egg]  or  tar,  butter,  garlic,  and  fugar-candy, 
ilended  together,  and  it  will  mend  them  very  fpeedily. 
Or, 

Take  cloves,  annifeeds,  long-pepper,  turmeric  and  fe- 
nugreek, of  each  an  ounce  ;  boil  them  in  fmall  ale,  and 
five  half  a  pint  hot  in  a  morning  fora  week. 
LUNGS  OF  Goats,  conlumptive,  to  cure. 
Take  the  leaves  of  dew- berries  or  brambles,  fcabious 
and  comfrev,  each  a  handful,  liquorice  and  annifeeds 
each  an  ounce,  boil  them  in  fmall  beer  a  quart  or  three 
pints,  flrain  it  out,  and  give  halt  a  pint  warm  morning 
and  evening. 

LU  NLS.  "I    (in  Falconry)  Icalhes,  or  long  lines 

LOWINGS.   /  to  call  in  hawks. 
LUNE TS.     A  fort  of  leather  fpcftacles  for  vicious 
horfes. 

LURCHER.  A  kind  of  hunting  dog,  much  like  a 
mongrel  greyhound,  with  pncked  ears,  a  fliagged  coat, 
and  generally  of  a  yellowilh  while  colour  :  they  arc 
very  Iwilt  runners,  io  that  if  they  get  between  the  bur- 


roughs and  the  conies  they  feldom  mifs  ;  and  this  is 
their  common  pradice  in  hunting ;  yet  they  ufe  other 
fubtletics,  as  the  tumbler  does,  fome  of  them  bring- 
ing in  their  game,  and  thofe  are  the  b'^ft.  It  is 
alio  oblervable  that  a  lurcher  will  run  down  a  hare  at 
ftretch. 

LURE  (in  Falconry)  a  device  of  leather,  in  tlie  fliape 
of  two  wings,  ftuck  with  feathers,  and  baited  with  a  piece 
of  flefli,  lo  call  back  a  hawk  when  at  a  confiderabledif- 
tance. 

MADNESS  IN  Cattlk,  to  cure. 
Hrll  cord  them  in  tlic  neck;  let  them  blood  in 
the  temples,  under  the  eyes,  and  in  the  ears  ^  let  them 
bleed  very  well,  and  give  them  feru!  ;reek,  turmeric, 
long  pepper,  and  green  annifeeds,  al!  in  l.ke  portions, 
and  but  ti.rce  penny-w-orth  in  the  whole,  with  the  juice 
ot  rue,  or  clfe  very  fmall  grains,  put  together:  give  it 
them  in  a  quart  of  ftrong  ale  or  bee:  milk  warm,  but 
give  one  half  of  the  thinnc'l  in  at  their  nQllrils,  and  the 
reft  at  their  mouth. 

This  difeafe  is  eafi'y  found  out  ;  for  they  will 
reel  as  they  go,  and  fet  their  head  into  thei;  neck,  or 
againft  a  wall  or  a  gate,  and  two  men  can  hardly  (lir 
them. 

MADNESS  IN  Dogs.     Si-rDocs  Madness. 

MADNESS,  OR  FkENzv  in  horfes. 

This  difeafe  is  very  dangerous,  and  often  terminates- 
in  death,  and  is  oecafioncd  by  hot  and  fiery  humours, 
unleafonably  mixing  with  the  blood  which  by  its  af- 
cending  inflammation  afflifls  the  brain,  that  principal 
feat  of  lite;  and  this  is  known  by  the  ftaring  of  the 
horfe,  the  diftorting  of  his  eves,  hanging  of  his  ears, 
flaggering  and  giddinefs,  his  often  crying  and  fbrfaking 
his  meat,  and,  if  it  be  wrought  to  a  height,  his  otten 
beating  himielf  againit  the  pofls,  manger,  and  other 
places  he  can  conveniently  come  at,  biting,  ftamping, 
and  flying  about,  with  many  the  like  diforders.  The 
remedy  is. 

Speedily  let  him  blood  in  the  temple  veins,  and  if  he 
bleed  not  freely  there,  llrikc  him  in  the  neck,  veins, 
when  having  bled  fufficiently,  take  the  roots  of  gourds, 
or  wild  cucuniber.s,  black  hellebore,  rue,  and  mint,  vith 
virga  paftoris,  of  each  a  handful,  boil  them  in  beer  or 
fair  running  water,  and  give  him  the  liquid  (art  .  ery 
warm,  and  doing  fo  three  or  four  times  it  will  purify 
and  purge  the  blood  ;  but  if  you  fuppofe  it  too  weak  for 
the  horle's  conftitution,  you  may  dilfolve  in  it  an  ounce 
of  well  wafhcd  aloes  ;  and  oblerve  in  this  cafcuoovc  all 
things  to  keep  him  warm. 

MADNESS  IN  Rabbits;  a diforder not  uncommon, 
and  is  caufed  by  corrupt  blood,  by  rankncfs  of  feedi.:g, 
and  is  known  by  their  leaping,  tumbling,  and 
wallowing  with  their  heels  upwards.  The  .emedy 
is, 

Strew  endive,  parflev  and  hart-thiflle  about  their 
holes,  and  by  eating  thcle  if  will  cure  tlicni. 

MADNESS  IN  Swine  (hould  be  fjic-eddy  lookec*  to, 
as  it  is  a  dangerous  diftempcr,  molllv  caufed  through 
worms  breeding  in  the  head,  and  lomctimes  makes  the 
(wine  dcilroy  himfell  by  beating  againll  the  lly,  or 
tumbling  down  fome  fltcp  place,  or  into  the  water, 
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unlefs  great  care  be  taken.  The  following  is  the  re- 
medy, 

T.ike  an  ounce  of  the  juice  of  briony  root,  as  much 
of  the  juice  ot  wormwooci,  finglc  poppy  water  a  quarter 
of  a  pint ;  hold  up  his  head  by  ftrcngili,  and  put  thcic 
warm  into  his  nortiils,  and  fo  hold  it  the  fpace  ol 
a  quarter  of  an  iiour  at  Icall,  then  give  him  a  drench 
of  vinegar,  wherein  colcwort  leaves  or  lettuce  have  been 
boiled. 

MAGGOTS  IN  Swine,  to  remove. 

Get  blacl  foap,  or  lor  want  of  it  other  foap,  mix  it 
with  tar  or  tar-waicr,  a;id  anoint  the  place.  This  will  not 
only  kill  the  prelciu,  but  even  prevent  the  future  from 
breeding  in  fore  places. 

M.'\GGOr-MbHING  begins  with  A%  and  con- 
tinues till  Chrijlma)  ;  but  tiie  Left  time  for  takin-|r  gray- 
ling in  rivers,  is  from  the  middle  of  AuguJ}  till  NiVtrnber. 
Maggots  are  conflantty  of  ufe  in  fifhing;  for  all  Ions 
of  frefh-watcr  fiih  (except  faimon,  pike,  and  fliad)  will 
feed  upon  this  bait  in  a  very  plentilul  manner.  It  is 
the  beft  bait  for  quicknelsot  iport ;  for  upon  throwing 
in  a  few  handtuls  upon  them,  by  little  and  little,  before 
you  begin  to  fi(h,  )ou  will  by  that  me^ns  draw  the  filh 
together,  and  they  will  pick  up  the  baits  from  the  bottom, 
jull  as  the  poultry  will  pick  up  their  food  from  the 
ground. 

It  was  formerly  the  praflice  to  bait  the  hook  with  the 
maggot,  and  to  bait  the  holes  with  other  fort  of  ground 
baits,  which  could  afford  but  little  Iport ;  for  neither 
trout,  grayling,  nor  perch  will  eat  grains,  ftcwed  malt, 
partes,  or  any  fuch  dead  baits,  and  tlicrelore  it  is  necef- 
lary  to  bait  the  hole,  with  the  fame  you  put  upon  your 
hook  ;  living  baits,  when  thrown  into  the  water,  being 
much  more  templing  than  dead  ones,  and  make  the  fifh 
more  eager.  If  you  lofe  a  hook  in  a  grayling's  mouth, 
there  is  great  probability  that  in  live  minutes  you  reco- 
ver it,  by  ufing  more  caution  the  next  time  youftrikc;  for 
when  the  fiih  are  come  in  (hoals  to  your  baiting-place, 
the  largell  fifh  prelfes  moil  forward,  and  looneft  catches 
your  bait. 

When  you  fifli  in  rivers  with  this  bait,  your  line 
fliould  be  finer  than  for  pool-filhing,  and  leaded  pretty 
heavy  :  the  lower  link  mull  be  a  fingle  hair, 
or  a  fine  fdk-worm  gut;  and  always  obferve  that 
your  fhot  drags  upon  the  bottom,  efpecially  in  a 
it  team. 

MAGPIES,  GLEADS,  and  CROWS,  to  take. 
When  vou  have  found  any  carrion,  upon  wiiich  crows, 
pies,  kites,  &c.  are  pre)ing,  over  night  fet  your  lime- 
twigs  every  where  about  the  carrion,  but  let  tliem  be 
fmall,  and  not  let  too  thick  ;  if  they  are,  they  being  fub- 
tle  birds,  will  fulpeft  fome  mifcluef  defigned  againll 
them.  When  you  perceive  one  to  be  tali,  advance  not 
to  him  prcfeutly,  tor  inoft  commonly  when  they  arcfure- 
ly  caugiit,  they  are  not  fenfibieof  it. 

They  may  be  taken  another  way,  and  that  is  by  join- 
ing feveral  nooles  to  a  packthread,  and  pegging  it  down 
about  a  yard  from  the  carrion  ;  for  oftentimes  when 
they  have  gotten  a  piece  of  flefh,  they  are  apt  to  run 
away  to  feed  themfelves,  and  if  the  noofes  be  thick,  it  is 
two  to  one  but  the  nooles  catch  fome  of  tliem  by  the 
kg, 


MAILED,  fpcfkled,  or  full  of  fpccks,  as  the  feather'; 
of  hawks,  partridges,  &c.  or  as  the  fuis  of  fome  wild 
beads  are. 

MAKt-HAWK.  among  falconers,  an  old  (launch 
hawk,  which  being  ufcd  to  fly,  will  cafily  iiiltrucl  a 
voiuig  one. 

MALANDKRS,  l    a  difeafe  in  horfcs,  which  takes 

MALENDh.kS,  J  himmc  o'i  mtland'ire,  Ilnlinn,  to 
go  ill.  They  are  certain  chops,  or  chinks,  appear- 
ing on  the  inlidc  of  the  fore  le^s,  jull  againft  the  bend- 
xv.g  of  the  knee,  which  difcharge  a  red  (harp  pungent 
water. 

They  are  painful,  and  make  a  hoife  go  flifl",  and 
(oraetinies  to  halt  at  his  firft  fetting  out  of  the  lia- 
ble. 

They  are  eafy  to  be  difcovered,  by  the  flaring  and 
briflly  hairs  growing  out  of  the  afFetted  part,  and  they 
are  frequently  attended  with  a  fort  of  fcah,  either  bigger 
or  leflei ,  according  to  the  various  degrees  of  this  evil 
forrance. 

They  proceed  fometimes  from  corrupt  blood,  hard 
labour,  or  being  over- ridden;  lometimes  from  wantoT 
clean  keeping  or  rubbing  ,  and  nioft  commonlv 
fuch  horles  as  have  the  mofl  hairy  legs  (as  the 
Flanders  and  Fritjlund  horfes)  are  mofl  fubjedl  to  this 
difeafe. 

Thofe  things  which  are  good  for  the  fcratches,  and 
felanders  [which  fet)  are  all  good  for  this. 

They  proceed  from  the  lamecauie,  and  confequently 
require  the  fame  method  of  cure,  which  confills  in  \\'afh- 
ing  the  parts  with  old  chamber-lye,  or  a  lather  of  foap, 
warmed  ;  and  afterwards  applying  over  the  cracks  a 
ffrong  mercurial  ointment  fpread  on  tow,  and  renewed 
night  and  morning  till  the  fcabs  fall  off,  and  the  cure  is 
completed  ;  when  it  will  be  necelfary  to  give  the  crea- 
ture a  gentle  purge  or  two. 

Inflead  of  a  complete  cure,  yon  ought  ra'hcr  only  to 
endeavour  to  allay  the  humour,  and  qualify  its  fharp- 
nefs ;  and  theiefore  conient  yourfelf  with  keeping  the 
part  very  clean,  by  fcouringofF  the  corruption  that  Ificks 
to  the  hair  or  (kin,  with  black  foap,  rubbing  the 
malanders  with  it,  and  wafhing  thein  with  urine,. 
or  good  lye,  or  oil  of  nuts  fhaken  with  water;  or 
elfe  to  anoint  them  with  butter  fiied,  til!  it  becomas 
black. 

But  the  furcfl  method  of  cure,  is  to  mingle  equal 
quantities  of  linlecd  oil  and  aqua  vitx,  birring  them 
and  fhaking  them  ;'l!  the  mi.xiurc  grows  white,  wuh 
which  anoint  the  forrance  once  a  day,  which  will  dry  a 
little,  and  allay  the  (harpnels  ot  the  humour,  fothatthe 
malanders  will  neither  caufe  a  fwelling  nor  pain. 

MALT-LONG^    "i    is   a  cankerous  forrance  about 

MALT-WORM,  J  the  hoof  of  an  horfe,  jufl 
upon  the  coronet,  whlcli  breaks  out  into  knobs 
and  bunches  tliat  run  with  a  waterifh,  fharp  lye, 
and  humour,  which  will,  if  let  alone,  envenom  the  whole 
foot. 

For  the  cure  :  If  it  be  in  fummer  time,  pound  black 
fnails  and  burdock- roots  together,  and  lay  them  ou  the 
fore  :  renewing  the  application  once  in  twenty-font, 
hours. 

If  in  the  winter-time;  pound  the  fcrapings  of  a  pot  or 
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cauldron,  wiih  a  handful  of  the  inner  rind  of  tie  elder- 
tree,  and  apply  it  to  the  forrance  ;  renewing  the  applica- 
tion once  a  day.  Or  you  may  lay  a  like  quantity  ot  g:ir- 
lic,  pepper,  and  honey,  ftainped  together,  on  the  p<u  t 
atfefied. 

MANAGli,  is  a  word  tliat  fignifies,  not  only  the 
ground  fei  apart  for  the  exerciie  of  riding  the  great 
horfe,  but  likewife  tlie  exercife  itfelf.  The  manage,  or 
ground  proper  tor  managing  horfes,  is  fomeiimes  a  co- 
vered place,  as  riding-houfes  in  great  academies,  forj 
continuing  the  exercife  in  bad  weather  ;  fometimes  it  is 
open  in  order  to  give  more  liberty  and  pleafure,  both  to 
the  horfe  and  horleman. 

We  always  fuppole  a  center  in  the  middle  of  the  ma- 
nage, for  regalatuig  the  rounds  and  volts. 

Sometimes  this  centre  isdiiiinguiihed  by  a  pillar  fixed 
in  it,  to  which  they  tie  the  horle  when  he  begins  to 
Jearn  ;  upon  the  fide  of  the  manage  other  pillars  are 
placed,  two  by  two  in  order  to  teach  horfes  the  iorg 
quarters,  by  tying  them  with  ropes.      6'f^' Pillar. 

MANAGE,  OR  Exercise  of  a  Horse,  is  a  parti- 
cular way  ol  working  or  riding  him. 

Make  your  horfes  work  upon  the  air  and  the  manage 
that  you  ufed  to  put  them  moft  to. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  manage,  when  he  works  upon  volts 
and  airs,  which  fuppofes  him  broke  and  bred. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  thoroughly  managed,  orafinifhed 
horfe,  that  is  well  broke  and  bred,  and  confiimed  in  a 
particular  air  or  manage. 

HIGH  MANAGE,  is  the  high  or  raifed  airs  which 
are  proper  for  leaping  horfes. 

In  chuting  a  horfe  for  the  manage,  make  choice 
of  a  horle  ot  a  middle  fize,  that  is  hkely,  full  of 
fpirit  and  adlion,  fliort  trulTed,  well  coupled,  having 
good  feet  and  legs,  and  flioulders  very  eafv  and  iup- 
ple. 

It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  horfes  which  have 
thick,  ftifF,  and  fhort  joints,  that  are  no  ways  flex- 
ible or  pliant,  are  unfit  for  the  manage ;  for  glib 
and  bendmg  joints,  if  they  be  not  too  long,  are  one  of 
the  chief  qualities  requifite  in  a  tine  and  delicate  horfe 
ot  manage. 

As  for  the  age  mofl;  proper  to  begin  to  work  a  horfe 
defigned  for  the  manage,  he  thould  not  be  too  young, 
not  only  becaufe  his  apprehcnfion  is  not  yet  come  to 
him,  but  alfo  becaufe  a  horle  of  three  years  old  being 
but  a  grilUe,  flopping  and  going  back  will  fpoil  him,  b)' 
ftraining  his  back  and  llretching  his  hams. 

,  Management  of  Cattle ;  and  fir fl  of  Oxen  and  Cows. 

In  the  choice  of  thefe  cattle,  the  farmer  fliould  be 
particularly  careful  to  confiderthe  nature  of  his  ground. 
If  his  palturc  is  rich  and  good,  he  thould  purchale  the 
larger  breed  ;  if  othe:  wife,  the  fniailer  fort,  lihc  Lan- 
cajhire  is  the  iargell,  and  t4ic  Scotch  and  ll'''elch  tlie 
fmallefl  ;  but  tliere  arc  many  forts  between.  I'hofe 
bred  in  i crkjhire  are  middle  fi/.ed,  chiefly  red  and  hardv  ; 
they  yield  very  good  profit,  and  will  thrive  on  almofl 
any  foil.  .All  the  cattle  ot  this  kind  Ihould  be  cholen  oi 
one  fort  and  as  near  in  hie  and  colour  as  polTible.  As 
the  breed  greatly  depends  on  the  bull,  great  care  llioulu 


he  taken  to  choofe  one  that  is  ftrong,  well  made,  full  of 
vigour,  and  pcrfeftly  in  health ;  one  that  has  a  (liarp 
quick  countenance,  a  broad  curly  forehead,  large  black 
eves,  long  horns,  a  thick  Vieck,  a  long  and  large  belly, 
fmooth  hair,  llraight  flat  back,  (qiiare  buttocks,  round 
and  flefliy  thighs,  and  his  legs  ftraight  with  very  fhort 

joints.  iBulls  of  this  dcfcription  will  produce  the  bell 
breed  ot  draught  oxen.  ... 

The  choice  of  the  cow  is  likewife  equally  important, 
as  the  breed  will  naturally  poflefs  a  certain  (hare  of  the 
bad  as  well  as  good  qualities  of  each  of  their  progenitors. 
I  would  therefore  recommend  thofe  that  have  broad 
black  full  eyes,  large  horns,  a  broad  forehead,  a  long 
and  thin  neck,  a  deep  belly,  round  legs,  thick  thighs, 
fhort  joints,  large  deep  udder  with  four  teats,  and  large 
tcet  with  found  hoofs. 

The  fize  of  the  cows,  as  I  obferved  before,  muft  he' 
fuited  to  the  goodnefs  of  your. land,  though  the  Iargell 
generally  give  moft  milk  ;  but  for  whatever  purpofe  )ou 
purchafe  them,  whetherfor  breeding,  fatting,  or  milking, 
by  all  means  buy  thofe  that  are  taken  trom  worfe  ground 
than  your  own. 

Do  not  put  t]>e  cow  to  bull  till  the  is  three  vears  old, 
and  then  let  it  be  about  the  month  of  Juh.       If  llie  has.j 
had  calf  before,  it  mnft  be  taken  from  her,  and  ihemult| 

!  be  inil^edfor  three  days  aiter  to  prevent  her  udder  being 

,  fore.  The  red  cow  is  eiteemed  the  bell  for  milk,  andthel 
black  for  producing  calves. 

j  Put  the  cow  into  good  grafs  about  a  fortnight  before 
iTie  calves  ;  or,  if  it  happens  in  the  winter  teafon,  givel 

I  her  hay,  and  when  (hehas  calved  keep  her  that  day  Bnf_ 
night  in  the  houfe,  and  let  the  water  the  drinks  be  madel 

j  lukewarm;  turn  her  out  about  the  middle  of  the  next! 
day,  if  fhe  has  gained  fufficient  ftrength  and  is  wefll 
cleanfed,  and  take  her   in  three  or  tour  nights   mor€?,l 

1  and  give  her  water,  after  taking  off  the  chill,  ever}-morn-i 

i  Some  take  thofe  calves  they  defign  to  rear,  away  froth 
the  dtms  after  they  have  fuckled  about  a  tortnighti| 
others  let  them  run  with  their  dam  all  the  year.  Thel 
latter,  however,  is  the  moll  common  way  in  the  cheap! 
breeding  countries,  and  is  confidered  to  make  the  beltl 
cattle. 

The  mofl  proper  time  tor  weaning  calves  is   fronfil 
January  to  M.iy.     Let  them  have  milk  for  about  twelve 
weeks,  only  a  fortnight  before  you  wean  them  mix  wa- 
ter with  it  :    and  after  they  jiavc  drank  milk  about 
month,  take  fomc  ot  the  fweetefl  hay  you  can  get,  and 
put  finall  wifps  of  it.  into  fome  cleft  (licks,  and  place  itl 
io  that  they  may  eafily  come  at  it  and  learn  to  cat.     Af- 
ter Lady-diiy  when  the  weather  is  fine,  they  may  be  turned 
out  to  grafs,  but  do  not  neglefcl  to  take  them  in  the  firft 
two  or  three  nights,  and  give  thLtn  milk  and  water.   Let 
them  be  put  to  grafs  that  is  ihort  and  fweet,  that  they  may 
get  it  with  fome  labour. 

Alter  the  calves  are  weaned,  fet  afide  thofe  males  you 
intend  to  keep  for  biill«,  and  let  the  others  be  gelded 
for  oxen  ;  this  I  recommend  to  be  done  when  they  are 
about  twenty  days  old,  being  at  that  time  the  lealt  dan- 
gerous. 

Oxen  for  the  plough  mud  be  neither  too  fat  nor  too 
lean  :  the  bodv  Ihould  be  large,  the  legs  long  and  Ihong. 
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0  C)Cb  fall,  the  horn';  large,  and  llic  coat  finootli  and 

on.  They  muft  be  well  trained,  fo  as  quickly  to 
anlWr  the  goad,  and  be  obedient  to  the  voice;  but  it 
is  only  by  gentle  and  gradual  means,  and  beginning 
early,  that  the  ox  can  dc  brought  chcarlull)-  to  bear 
ihc  yoke,  and  be  eafily  governed. 

At  the  age  of  two  years  and  a  half,  or  three  at  the 
lateft,  you  muft  begin  to  tame  him,  and  bring  him 
under  lubjeiUon ;  if  delayed  longer,  he  becomes  fro- 
ward,  ana  often  ungovernable.  The  only  method  of 
fucceeding  is,  by  patience,  mildncfs,  and  even  carelf- 
es,  for  coti-pulfioii  atid  ill  treatment  will  only  difgufb 
him;  Ifroaking  him  gently  along  the  back,  clapping 
l)im,  giving  him  occafionaliv  boiled  barley,  gKAUid 
beans,  and  fuch  otiier  aliments  as  plcafe  him  bed,  all 
of  them  mingled  with  fait,  of  which  he  is  very  fond, 
will  prove  of  the  greatell  ufe.  At  the  fame  time  his 
horns  Ihould  be  ohcn  tied,  and  fome  da)s  after  the 
yoke  is  to  be  put  on  his  seek  and  fallened  to  a  plough, 
with  anorhcr  ox  of  the  fame  fize  ready  trained;  thefe 
are  to  be  tied  together  at  the  manger,  and  in  the  lame 
manner  led  to  paffurc,  that  they  may  become  acquaint- 
ed, and  accullomed  to  have  one  common  motion.  He 
muft  alfo  be  indulged,  and  labour  only  at  fhort  inter- 
vals ;  lor  till  he  is  thoroughly  trained  he  tires  himfelf 
very  much  ;  and  for  the  lame  rcafon  he  muft  be  fed 
more  plentiful  than  ufual.  After  he  has  drawn  the 
plough  from  his  third  to  his  tenth  year,  it  will  be  ad- 
vifeable  to  fatten  and  fell  him,  as  being  then  of  a  bet- 
ter flefh  than  if  he  was  kept  longer. 

The  age  of  this  creature  is  known  by  his  teeth  and 
horns.  The  firft  fore  teeth  which  he  flieds  at  the  end 
of  ten  months,  are  replaced  by  others,  larger,  but  not 
fo  white ;  at  fix  months  the  teeth  next  to  thofe  in  the 
middle  fall  out,  and  are  alfo  replaced  by  others;  and 
in  three  years  all  the  incifive  teeth  are  renewed. 
They  are  then  equal,  long,  and  pretty  white;  but  as 
the  ox  advances  in  years,  they  wear,  become  unequal, 
and  black.  It  is  the  fame  in  the  bull  and  cow;  fo  that 
the  growth,  and  fhedding  of  the  teeth  are  not  afFefled 
by  caftration,  or  the  difference  of  fexes.  Nor  is  the 
(bedding  of  the  horns  affeded  by  either;  as  both  bull, 
ox,  and  cow,  lofe  them  alike  at  the  end  of  three 
years  ;  and  thefe  arc  alfo  replaced  by  other  horns, 
which,  like  the  fecond  teeth,  remain;  only  thofe  of 
the  ox  and  cow  are  larger  and  longer  than  thole  of  the 
bull.  1  he  manner  of  the  growth  of  thefe  fecond  horns 
is  not  uniform,  nor  the  (hooting  of  them  equal.  The 
firft  year,  that  is,  the  fourth  ol  the  ox's  age,  two  fmall 
pointed  horns  make  their  appearance,  neatly  formed, 
Imooth,  and  towards  the  head  terminated  by  a  kind  of 
button.  The  following  year  this  button  moves  from 
the  head,  being  impelled  by  a  corneoii-  cyhnder,  which 
alfo  lengthening,  is  terminated  by  another  button,  and 
fo  on ;  tor  the  horns  continue  growing  as  long  as  the 
creature  lives.  Thefe  buttons  become  annular  joints, 
which  are  eafily  diltinguilhed  in  the  horn,  and  by 
which  the  age  of  the  creature  may  be  readily  knov.n  ; 
counting  three  years  for  the  point  ct  the  horn  to  the 
firft  joint,  and  one  year  for  each  ol  the  other  inter- 
vals. 

The  difeafcs  of  thefe  creatures  are  fewer  than  thofe 


to  which  the  hoifc  is  incident,  and  in  general  they  arc 
moic  ealiiy  cured. 

Sherp. 

Sheep  differ  no  Icfs  in  their  rcfpedlive  breeds,  than 
in  their  fixe,  and  the  quantities  and  goodncfs  of  their 
wool.  If  the  farmer  has  a  lich  pallure,  he  (hould 
chufe  the  beft ;  but  if  othcrwile,  he  muft  be  content  to 
luit  the  kind  to  the  nature  of  his  ground. 

With  rclpcft  to  the  breeds,  tlicrc  is  no  certain  di- 
reilion  for  their  choice,  becaufc  they  are  often  mixed  , 
but  in  geniral  the  large  LincAnfli'ire  flieep  arc  fittelt 
for  rich  pailures,  that  lie  upon  the  hanks  of  ialt  water 
rivers,  or  fuch  as  arc  within  the  influence  of  the  tide. 
The  beft  for  rich  paftures  out  of  the  reach  of  fait  water 
is  the  l.eicrjierjbtrc  breed;  and  for  thofe  whofe  grufs 
ground  lies  high,  the  Hertfordflnre.  Thefe  laft,  tlujugh 
of  a  fmaller  kmd,  are  yet  very  profitable.  For  a  bar 
reii  paftuie  the  IV'.nfJlerpiire  flieep  are  beft. 

Whatever  breed  the  farmer  cliufes,  he  muft  be  care- 
ful that  the  Iheep  are  good  of  their  fort.  'Ihc  wool 
muft  not  be  harlh,  but  oily  and  foft;  the  ftieep  muft  be 
well  fliaped,  and  large  boned  for  the  fize.  Ihc  i  ms 
fliould  be  cliolen  with  particular  care,  becaufc  the 
breed  will  in  great  meafure  depend  on  them.  They 
muft  have  foft  and  well  curled  wool,  with  the  fkiii 
white  under  it ;  the  body  fiiould  be  long,  the  forehead 
large  and  rifing,  the  eyes  lull,  and  their  looks  cheer- 
ful. The  ewes  muft  be  large  bodied,  their  neck  arch- 
ed, round  upon  the  buttocks,  and  fhort  legged. 

The  farmer  fhould  not  purchafe  thofe  fhecp  that  are 
in  any  part  naked;  for  the  lofs  of  wool  is  generally  the 
confequence  of  fome  inward  or  outward  diforder.  He 
muft  be  careful,  likewife,  to  examine  the  mouth,  for 
if  the  gums  be  not  red  and  the  teeth  faft,  the  creature 
will  come  to  litle  good.  The  time  of  buying  them 
when  intended  for  breed,  is  two  years  old,  and  they 
will  then  breed  five  years  very  well.  The  age  of  a 
fheep,  like  that  of  a  horfe,  is  known  by  the  mouth. 
When  a  rtieep  is  one  ftiear,  as  the  larmers  exprefs  it, 
there  are  two  broad  teeth  before;  when  it  is  two  {hear, 
it  will  have  four:  when  three,  fix;  when  four,  eight. 
After  this  their  mouths  begin  to  break.  The"  quality 
of  the  land  makes  a  mateiial  difference  in  the  breed  of 
the  Iheep.  The  flat  padures  produce  ftrait  tall  fhcep, 
and  the  barren  hills  and  downs  breed  (hort  fquarc 
ones ;  woods  and  mountains  breed  tall  and  flender 
fheep,  but  the  beft  of  all  are  tlioie  bred  upon  new 
ploughed  land,  and  dry  grounds.  On  the  contrary,  all 
wet  and  moift  lands  are  bad  tor  flrecp;  efpecially  fuch 
as  arc  fubje£l  to  be  cverflov.ed,  and  to  have  faud  and 
dirt  left  on  them.  The  fait  mafhes  are,  however,  an 
exception  to  this  gcr.eral  rule,  for  tlicir  faltnefs  inakes 
amends  for  their  moifture,  any  thing  of  fait,  by  rcalon 
of  its  drying  quality,  being  oi  great  advantage. 

Betore  the  rams  are  put  to  the  ewes,  the  farmer 
(hould  conlidcr  at  what  time  ol  the  Ipring  his  grafs  will 
be  fit  to  iiiaiiuain  them  and'iheii  lambs,  and  whether 
he  has  turnips  to  ilo  it  till  the  grafs  comes;  for  very 
often  both  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  deftroyed  hy  the 
want  of  food ;  or,  il  this  does  not  happen,  if  the  lambs 
K  r  ' '  are 
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are  only  ftinteJ  in  their  growdi  hy  it,  it  is  an  accident 
that  they  fcKlom  recover.  'I'he  ewe  goes  twenty 
weeks  with  lamb,  and  thcreloie  it  is  eafy  to  calculate 
the  proper  time  lor  her  to  take  ram. 

The  bcft  time  tor  them  to  yean  is  in  April,  unlcfs 
the  farmer  lias  very  forward  grafs,  or  turnips,  or  the 
ftieep  are  field  fliecp,  where  he  has  not  mcioFures  to 
keep  them  in,  then  it  may  be  proper  they  (hould  yean 
in  Janiinrv,  that  the  lambs  may  be  Rroiig  b\-  May-day, 
and  be  able  to  follow  the  dain  over  the  fallows  and 
water  furrows;  but  then  the  lambs  that  come  fo  early 
inuft  have  great  care  taken  of  them,  as,  indeed,  flumld 
all  other  lambs  at  their  firll  falling,  otherwife,  while 
they  are  weak,  the  crows  and  magpies  w  ill  pick  out 
their  eyes. 

If  you  fave  the  grafs  and  weeds  that  grow  in  the 
land  that  you  defign  to  fallow  in  winter,  that  is,  from 
Chri/hnas,  and  turn  your  ewes  and  lambs  into  them  in 
March,  if  the  winter  is  mild  it  will  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  them. 

When  fheep  are  turned  into  fields  of  wheat  or  rye  to 
feed,  it  mull  not  be  too  rank,  for  it  it  is,  they  will  be 
fnbjeft  to  fcour.  Ewes  that  are  big  Ihould  be  kept 
but  bare  of  food,  for  it  is  very  dangerous  for  them  to 
be  fat  at  the  time  of  their  yeaning;  except,  indeed, 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  belore,  they  may  be 
pretty  well  fed  to  ftrengthen  them. 

When  a  ewe  is  near  yeaning,  Ihe  mufl  be  feparated 
from  the  f^uck,  and  watched,  in  order  to  be  aflifted; 
the  lamb  often  prefents  itfelf  athwart,  or  with  its  feet 
firft;  and  in  this  cafe,  without  afliflance,  the  life  of 
the  ewe  would  be  in  danger.  After  yeaning,  the  lamb 
muft  be  raifed  on  its  feet ;  at  the  fame  time  all  the 
milk  in  the  ewe's  udder  mufl  be  milked  out,  it  being 
vitiated  and  very  noxious  to  the  lamb,  which  mull 
be  kept  from  fucking  till  the  udder  is  filled  with  frefli 
miLk.  The  lamb  muft  be  kept  warm,  and  for  three 
or  four  da)'s  fhut  up  with  the  ewe,  that  it  may  learn  to 
know  her,  daring  which  time  the  ewe  muft  be  fed 
with  good  hav,  hariev  meal,  or  bran  mixed  with  a  lit- 
tle fait;  and  water  with  the  chill  taken-ofF,  and  mixed 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  flour,  bean-meal,  or  ground 
millet,  given  her  to  drink.  At  the  end  ot  four  or  five 
days  fhe  may  be  gradually  fed  like  the  rell,  and  fent 
with  the  flock,  taking  care  that  flie  be  not  driven  too 
far,  left  her  milk  be  heated.  Some  time  after,  when 
the  fucking  lamb  has  gathered  ftrength,  and  begins  to 
play,  no  farther  care  is  requifite;  it  may  be  left  to  fol- 
low its  dam  to  the  palfures. 

To  bring  up  lambs  veaned  in  the  months  of  OSiobi-r, 
NoVi-mbcr,  Decemb:r,  'jfamiary,  and  Fchrimry,  they  mulf 
be  kept  warm  in  the  houfe  during  the  winter,  and  not 
fnftered  to  go  out,  except  in  the  morinng  and  evening 
to  fuck;  but  in  the  beginning  oi  April,  it  the  feafon  is 
mild,  you  may  turn  them  into  the  fields.  Previous  to 
their  going  out,  a  little  grafs  fhould  be  occafionally 
given  them,  in  order  to  habituate  them  by  degrees  to 
their  new  food.  I  would  not  advife  the  weaning  of 
them  before  the  expiration  ot  fix  weeks  or  two  months, 
though  I  know  it  is  a  culfom  with  many  to  do  it  at  a 
month.  It  may  be  here  neceflary  to  obfcrvc,  that 
white  lambs  are   always    preferred    to  thofe  that  are 


1  black  or  mottled,   white  wool  being  the  mofl  valua- 
ble 

With  refpefl  to  the  time  for  cutting  lambs,  let  them 
I  be  about  five  or  fix  months  old,  or  even  a  little  later 
in  fpring  or  autumn,  when  the  weather  is  mild.  Thi;. 
j  operation  is  performed  two  ways;  the  mod  cominoif 
lis  by  incilion,  when  the  tefticles,  which  arc  eafily  fe- 
Iparated,  are  drawn  out  through  the  wound.  The 
I  other  is  performed  without  incifion,  by  tying  a  fmall 
I  cord  very  tight  round  the  fcrotum  above  the  tcllicles: 
tor  this  comprefllon  dellroys  the  veifels  which  iupply 
i  them  with  blood  and  juice. 

When  cafiration  is  pertbrmed,  the  lamb  becomes 
fickly  and  dull,  therefore  it  is  neceflary  to  give  him, 
for  two  or  three  days,  a  little  bran  mixed  with  a  fmall 
quantity  ot  fait;  this  will  prevent  a  lols  of  appetite, 
which  frequently  happens  on  the  occafion. 

1  he  fliearing  feafon  is  beil  when  it  happens  about 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June,  becaufe  it  is  good  for 
them  to  fweat  a  little  in  their  wool  before  you  cut  it, 
and  they  mult  be  well  walhed,  as  it  will  be  a  great 
help  to  the  price  of  the  wool.  After  they  are  waftied,  let 
them  go  two  or  three  days  in  clean  drv  ground  before 
they  are  lliorn;  in  doing  of  which,  great  care  rauf^  be 
taken  not  to  hurt  them  with  the  point  of  the  fhears, 
nor  }et  cut  their fkins,  becaufe  of  the  flies,  and  obferve 
that  the  wool  be  well  wound  up.  Some  ihear  their 
lambs  alfo,  which  they  do  clofe  behind,  and  very  little 
before,  efpecially  the  firft  year;  but  before  they  arc 
fliorn,  great  care  fliould  be  taken  to  tag  them,  that  is, 
to  clip  away  the  wool  of  their  tails,  and  behind,  that 
the  dung  may  not  hang  on  it,  which  otherwife  will 
occafion  them  to  be  fore,  and  the  flies  to  blow  them. 

In  general  the  weathers  have  the  moll  wool,  and  it 

is  alio  the  beft.     That  of  the  neck  and  the  top  of  the 

back  is   the  prime  ;     that   of  the  tail,    thighs,    bellv, 

throat,  Jiff,  is  not  fogood;  and  the  worft  is  that  taken 

from  dead  beafls,  or  t'uch  as  are  fick.     White  wool  is 

I  alfo  preferred  to  grey,  brown,  or  black,  as  it  mav   be 

(died  of  any  colour.     Straight  wool  is  better  than  cnrl- 

!  ed,  and  it  is  even  laid   that  the  weathers,  whoie  wool 

'  is  too  much  curled,  are  not  in  fo  good  a  flate  of  health 

as  the  others. 

Another  very  confiderable  advantage  may  alfo  be 
reaped  by  folding  them,  that  is,  by  leaving  iheni  (or 
a  proper  time  on  lands  intended  for  improvement.  In 
order  to  this  the  ground  muft  be  inclofcd,  and  the 
flock  fliut  up  in  it  every  night  during  the  fiimmer. 
Thefe  incloiures  are  made  witb  hurdles,  which  are  lb 
contrivcil  as  to  remove  from  one  Ipot  to  another,  as 
occafion  may  require.  By  this  means  the  dung,  urine, 
and  heat  ot  the  body  of  thefe  valuable  animals  will  in 
a  Ihoit  time  bring  the  ground  into  heart,  whether  cx- 
liaulled  or  naturally  cold  and  barren,  lixperience  has 
proved  that  one  hundred  flieep  will  in  one  fuminer  en- 
rich eight  acres  of  ground,  which  will  continue  full  fia- 
years  its  fertility. 

Among  the  various  diforders  incident  to  thefe  crea- 
tures the  moft  fatal  is  the  rot,  which  is  produced  by 
wet  lands,  coarfc  t(5od,  and  want  of  flielter.  In  this 
cafe,  the  Ihcep  fliould  be  removed  from  fuch  places  at 
the  lirfl  appearance  of  the  diforderj  and  the  fick  fe- 
parated 
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parated  from  the  found,  bccaufe  the  difeafc  is  fprcad- 
ing. 

The  figns  of  the  rot  are  fccblcnefs,  foulnefs  of  the 
/kin,  and  particularly  a  dull  and  heavy  look  about 
the  eyes.  1  he  gums  grow  wliite,  the  teeth  foul,  and 
ihc  creature  will  be  weak  and  fcarce  able  to  ftir. 
Good  air  and  ihelter,  and  wholefome  food  and  water 
are  very  great  requifitcs  for  rccovcr\- ,  for  the  rot  is 
rather  a  general  decay  than  any  particular  difeafe.  To 
effect  a  cure,  however,  to  tiic  above  management,  add 
the  following: 

Beat  to  pieces  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  juniper  ber- 
ries, and  one  ounce  of  bay  berries,  two  drachms  of 
grains  of  paradifc;  and  add  to  thefe  a  pound  and  a  liaU 
of  bay  fait,  and  half  a  pound  of  loaffugar;  grind  all 
well  together,  and  keep  it  dr\'.  Give  the  fliecp  dry 
Iwect  hay,  in  troughs,  and  fprinkie  it  with  this  ])()w- 
der.  Boil  a  pound  of  niaftcrwort  root  in  two  gallons 
of  water,  and  give  this  to  them  mixed  with  the  water 
ilicy  drink.  To  thofe  that  are  ftill  worfe,  give  alfo 
three  drachms  of  mithridate  diifolved  in  a  little  warm 
ale  every  evening. 

Sivint. 

Ho£;s  being  the  moft  hardy  of  the  farmer's  ftock,  and 
always  under  his  eye,  are  lefs  fubjeft  to  diforders  than 
any  other ;  but  there  requires  foine  {ICiW  in  chufing 
them,  and  the  more  earefull)-  they  are  managed,  the 
better  they  will  fucceed.  If  the  farmer  has  good 
convenience  tor  feeding  them,  the  molt  profitable  kind 
is  the  common  hog,  which  is  large  bodied  and  long 
legged;  but  this  requires  not  only  the  bell  food  but  the 
greateft  care.  The  fmall  low  bellied  hog  is  hardier; 
and  feeds  on  any  thing  ;  it  produces  a  great  many 
young,  and  is  in  many  cafes  preferable  to  the  other. 
When  the  farmer  has  convenience  and  abundance  of 
good  food,  he  fhould  chufe  the  firfl;  but  in  all  other 
cafes  the  latter. 

In  the  choice  of  hogs  or  fwine  for  breed,  take  the 
mofi  long  bodied  w-ith  deep  fides  and  belly,  a  fliort 
iiofe,  thick  neck  and  thighs,  (hort  legs,  high  claws,  a 
fhort  ftrong  groin,  and  a  thick  chine  well  fet  with 
brilfles.. 

Be  cautious  of  having  too  many  fows  in  one  yard  ; 
for  their  increafc  is  fo  great,  that  for  want  of  food, 
they  will  not  only  devour  whatever  falls  in  their  way, 
but  will  dellroy  each  other's  young. 

When  it  happens  that  the  fow  milTcs  the  time  of  go- 
ing to  boar,  that  fhe  might  have  done  in  courfe,  give 
her  feme  parched  oats  in  her  walh,  or  the  fmall  end  of 
the  rennet  bag,  which  will  make  her  quickly  brim  or 
take  boar. 

The  fow,  from  the  time  fhe  is  ferved  to  the  delivery 
of  her  fare  of  pigs,  goes  between  fixtcen  and  fcventeen 
weeks,  and  if  properly  attended,  fed  well,  and  kept 
clean,  will  bring  three  fares  of  pigs  in  a  }ear. 

Never  fuffer  a  boar  to  couple  before  he  is  a  year  old, 
notwithftanding  they  are  capable  of  ferviiig  the  fow 
when  they  are  half  that  age;  nor  fhould  a  fow  be 
younger  than  a  year  old  when  flie  is  fufFered  to  take 
boar,  an<!  then  Ihe  will  breed  fcvcn  years  after,  except 


fhe  happens  to  have  too  great  a  number  of  pigs  at  a 
fare;  as  that  is,  fo  will  fhe  be  fruitful  a  longer  time. 

Nolwiihflaiiding  a  low  v.ill  bring  three  farrows  of 
pigs  iu  a  year,  yet  it  will  not  be  neceffaiy  or  conveni- 
ent to  fuller  them  at  every  brc-aming  to  take  boar;  bc- 
c;fure  if  they  bring  a  great  number  of  pigs,  three  far- 
rowings  in  a  year  will  weaken  them  too  much;  and 
confequcntly  tiie  pigs  thenifclves  would  be  weaker, 
and  require  a  greater  fliarc  of  nouiilliment  to  bring 
them  forward  than  others  that  are  flrong,  at  their  firlf 
farrov.ing,  or  (hall  they  have  the  benefit  of  being  fuck- 
led  by  a  dani  in  lull  Aicngth. 

Though  a  low  may  be  with  pig  at  the  firif  breaming, 
as  is  gcneially  the  cafe,  yet  it  will  be  moll  prudent 
to  fnf^er  her  to  keep  company  with  the  boar  for  fonie 
time  afterwards,  to  prevent  the  calling  of  her  pigs  be- 
fore the  time.  She  mull  Hkewife  be  carefully  kept 
from  the  iiifults  of  dogs,  or  from  being  too  much  hur- 
ried, for  thefe  fometimes  havecaufed  them  to  flip  their 
pigs  after  three  mouths  pregnancy. 

Some  young  fows  at  their  firll  farrowing  are  fu'ojcili 
to  eat  their  pigs,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  watched 
carefully  when  they  arc  near  their  time.  The  beft  me- 
thod to  prevent  this  is,  to  feed  her  well  two  or  three 
days  before  flie  farrows;  but  if  this  be  noi  done,  then 
as  foon  as  (he  has  farrowed,  w.dh  the  backs  of  the  pigs 
with  a  fponge  dipped  in  an  infuiion  of  aioes  and  water 
wanned,  and  this  will  prevent  her  from  devouring 
them. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  farmers,  tha*  the  bcfl  bear- 
ing time  is  from  November  to  the  end  of  March,  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  fo  that  there  will  be  pigs  farrowed 
at  the  beft  feafons,  either  tor  killing  as  'or  fucking 
pigs,  or  for  ftock  pigs,  that  is  thofe  to  be  turned  into 
the  ftubbles  after  harveft,  to  be  reared. 

The"  mofl  proper  time  for  killing  fucking  pigs,  and 
when  they  are  firft  accounted  wholefome,  is  about 
three  weeks  old,  and  the  others  that  remain  for  breed 
will  foon  begin  to  follow  the  fow,  and  fhift  for  them- 
felves. 

As  for  the  pigs  you  defign  to  rear,  after  you  have 
picked  out  the  beft  for  boars  and  fows,  the  males  are 
to  be  gelt,  and  the  females  fpayed.  The  fpayed  gelts, 
as  they  are  termed,  are  counted  mofl  profitable,  bv 
reafon  of  the  great  quantity  of  fat  they  have  upon  their 
inwards  more  than  other  hogs.  Young  Ihoots,  which 
are  fwine  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  year  old,  are 
belt  for  pork,  and  thofe  of  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half 
old,   for  bacon. 

The  moft  advantageous  method  of  taking  care  of 
fwine,  is  to  feed  them  in  fuch  manner  that  they  may  be 
kept  in  a  middling  condition  till  you  would  have  thein 
fattened;  forit\ou  keep  them  too  fat,  it  will  endan- 
ger their  health,  and  if  too  lean  it  will  make  them 
ravenous.  It  is  likewife  advlfeable,  to  give  them  fuch 
fwill  as  you  lliould  have  at  hand  every  morning  and 
evening,  to  make  them  come  home  to  their  cotes;  the 
reft  of  the  day  let  them  graze,  and  get  what  food  they 
can;  only  when  orn  is  upon  the  giouud,  care  muft  bo 
taken  to  keeptliem  within  hounds. 

Moift  Icdgy  grounds  are  good  for  fwine,  the  roots 

wheieof  they  will  eat:  as  alfo  all   lorts  of  haws,  hips, 
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floes,  crabs,  marts,  acorns,  &c.  with  which,  if  you  have 
plenty  enough  to  lat  them,  their  fle(li  will  prove  inuch 
better  and  Iweeter  than  it  laitened  in  d  ilyc.  Howcvtr, 
if  they  arc  taitened  iti  fives,  the  farmer  fliould  oblerve  to 
give  them  as  much  water  as  they  will  drink,  and  to 
keep  them  very  clean,  which  will  mucli  forward  their 
fattening,  and  mend  the  tafte  of  their  flefh.  But  if  the 
farmer  lives  remote  from  a  wood,  or  irw  cafe  the  year 
does  not  hut  fur  acorns  or  ma  ft,  they  muft  be  fattened 
altogetlier  with  peafe,  if  cheap,  but  if  otherwifc,  with 
the  meal  of  bariey,  rye,  or  offal  corn,  which  rmift  be 
mixed  with  water,  whey,  or  flcimmed  milk.  Thus  they 
will  be  fupplied  till  gro^-n  far,  which  will  be  in  about  a 
month's  time.  After  tliis,  a  little  before  they  are  killed, 
they  muft  be  fed  only  with  peafe.  And  farther,  it  is  rc- 
quilite  that  every  live  have  a  vard  well  paved  w  ith  ftonc, 
lor  the  hog  to  go  cut  and  cafe  himfelf,  that  he  mav  keep 
■his  lodging  the  cleaner,  and  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
fweer  air. 

It  is  alfo  necefTary,  when  hogs  are  put  up  to  fatten, 
that  tKey  fhould  be  kept  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  cry  or 
grunt  oi  other  hogs;  for  otherwife,  upon  their  firft  con- 
finement, notwithftanding  they  have  great  plenty  of  food 
given  them,  they  will  pine  and  decline  in  their  ffelh. 
When  )ou  are  inclined  to  wean  the  pigs,  feed  them 
now  and  then  when  the  low  is  from  them,  with  the  beff 
milk  that  can  be  fpared  from  the  dairy.  Let  them  firft 
have  it  warm,  but,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  if  you  de- 
fign  to  rear  them,  give  it  them  cold,  and  then  you  may, 
at  a  month  old,  either  let  them  be  fed  alone,  or  keepcom- 
pany  with  the  fow  abroad. 

If  you  are  to  buy  hogs,  and  fufpeiSf  their  health, 
draw  your  hand  againft  the  gram  of  the  hair ; 
and  if  the  roots  be  white  and  clean,  the  hog  is 
found,  but  if  they  be  bloody  and  fpotted,  he  is 
fick. 

MANE,  the  hair  hanging  down  on  a  horfe's  neck, 
which  fhould  be  long,  thin  and  fine  ;  but  if  it  be  frizzled, 
fo  much  the  belter. 

Manginefs  in  the  mane,  may  be  cured  by  anoint- 
ing it  with  butter  and  brimftone  mingled  toge- 
ther. 

_  MANGE  IN  Dogs,  a  diftemper  that  proceeds  from 
high  feeding,  and  not  fufficient  exercife,  or  an  opportu- 
nity of  letielhing  themfelves  with  dog-grals.  or  by  being 
flarved  at  home  ;  which  will  caule  them  to  eat  the  vileft 
fluff  abroad,  liichas  currion,  or  even  human  excrement : 
either  of  thefe  will  heat  their  blood  to  a  great  degree, 
which  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  mangy.  I'o 
cure  them. 

Give  Hone  brimftone,  powdered  fine,  cither  in  milk 
or  mixed  up  with  butter,  and  rub  them  well  every  day 
for  a  week  with  an  ointment  made  of  brimifone  and 
pork-lard,  to  wiiich  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine.    Or, 

Boil  four  ounces  of  quickfilvcr  in  two  quarts  of  water 
to  hall  tiie  quantity,  bathe  him  every  da)-  with  this  wa- 
ter, and  let  him  have  foine  of  it  to  lick,  till  the  cure  is 
pcrfefled.     Or, 

A  fmall   quantity   of    trooper's    ointment,    rubbed 
on  the  parts,  on  its  firfl  appearance  will  cfJed  a  cure. 


It  will  alfo  free  loufy  puppies  when  infefted  with  lice. 
!  Or. 

I      Euphorh,    album  two  ounces,  flour  of  fulphur,  flan- 
ders  oil  of  b.iys,  and  foft  foap,  each  tour  ounces.   Anoint 
and  rub  your  dog  with  it  every  other  day  :  gi\ehim  warm 
1  milk,  and  no  water.     Or, 

1  Take  large  millet  and  fweet  turnip  roots,  which  boil 
in  cow's  mine  till  it  is  like  a  broth,  and  with  it  rub  your 
dog. 

M.^NGE,  IN  Sheep,  may  be  cured. 

Whether  this  appears  within  or  without  the  fkin,  de- 
lay it  not,  but  in  a  quart  of  man's  urine  boil  the  leaves 
and  bark  of  cider  and  hemlock,  then  flrain  it,  and  add  i 
pint  oi  water  wherein  tobacco  f^alks  have  been  foaked  ; 
clip  off  the  wool  very  clofe,  and  wafti  the  place  morning 
and  evening,  as  hot  a^  may  be  endured.  Give  them  bay 
fait  in  their  water,  and  keep  them  from  wet  pafluresand 
much  green  feeding.     Or, 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  hyffop,  a 
like  quantity  of  chamomile,  and  a  quarto!  water  where- 
in tobacco  ilalks  have  been  foaked,  two  ounces  of  brim- 
ftone flour,  a  handtul  of  tern  root,  and  a  quart  ot  urine  : 
mix  the  whole  together,  and  wafli  tlie  flieep  with  it  as 
hot  as  may  be,  twice  a  day. 
\  MANGE  I N  Horses,  is  caufed  by  over  heat  or  cold, 
I  hard  riding  or  labour,  by  which  the  blood  is  cor- 
rupted ;  or  It  may  be  occalioned  by  eating  unwholefome 
food. 

The  diftemper  may  be  eafily  known  by  the  ftaring  of 
the  hair,  its  coming  off  from  the  fkin  in  many  places, 
and  a  fcurf  arifing  thereon. 

When  the  diftemper  is  caught  by  infeftion,  an  oint- 
ment compofed  of  flowers  of  fulphur  and  hog's-lard, 
will  effeftually  cure  it,  it  rubbed  in   every  day  imme- 
\  diately  after  the  misfortune  is  perceived.     In  the  mi- 
I  time  fulphur  and   antimony  (hould  be  given  w-itli  r.. 
I  feeds,  and  continued  for  fome  weeks  after  the  cure  is 
perfonned,  in  order  to  purify  the  blood.     If  the  fulphur 
ointment  fhould  not  be  thought  agreeable,  a  liquor  made 
by  fteeping  tobacco  in  flale  chamber-lye,  will  anlwcrthe 
fame  intention  ;  but  the  fulphur  and  antimony  fhould  be 
given  with  his  feeds. 

But  if  the  diflemper  has  been  of  fome  continuance, 
or  if  it  owed  its  origin  to  low  feeding,  and  a  poverty  ot 
the  blood,  other  methods  miilf  be  purfued,  the  diet  inuft 
be  mended  and  the  hoi  le  indulged  with  a  lutficient  quan- 
tity of  hjy  and  corn,  and  the  following  ointment  rubbed 
into  the  partsaffeclcd  every  day  :  take  of  fulphurvivum, 
half  a  pound:  of  ci;ude  fal  ammoniac,  one  ounce:  and  of 
hog's-lard  a  fufficieiu  quantity  to  make  the  whole  into  an 
ointment. 

Give  him  every  day  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran,  and  when 
the  difeafe  begins  to  difappear  the  iollowing  purge  ; 
take  of  foccotrinc  aloes,  ten  drachms  ;  of  diaphoretir 
antimony,  half  an  ounce  ;  and  ot  frefh  jalap  in  povvdcr 
one  drachm:  make  the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  iquantity  of  Barbitdors  tar,  and  fixty  drops  of  chemi- 
cal oil  of  annifeeds. 

If  the  cafe  piovc  very  obftinate,  walh  the  mangy 
parts  with  fuhlimate  walii,  and  give  the  brimflone  in- 
wardly. 
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If  poor  feeding  and  hard  work  is  the  caufc,  the  cure 
will  be  obvious. 

Silt  limit:-  ff'ajh. 

Tjkc  ot  fublimatc  mercury,  half  ar.  ounce  ;  lime-wa- 
ter, a  pint  ;  mixed. 

When  the  horl'c  is  thoroughly  cured  of  this  dirtem- 
pcr,  it  will  be  ncceUary  to  walh  the  floor  of  the  (table 
very  well  with  loap-luds,  and  luinc  it  well  with  burn- 
ing pitch  or  charcoal.  His  cK^atlis  aifo  (hould  be  kiid 
in  Icaldiiig  water,  walhed  very  clean  with  fcap  and  tlio- 
roughly  dried,  betore  they  are  ul'ed  again  ;  for  if  thefc 
precautions  are  not  ufed,  other  horfes  will  be  liable  to 
the  intcciion. 

Another  method  of  cure  is  :  Take  ffaves-acre  feeds, 
two  handfuls,  iniufe  it  in  a  quart  of  ftrong  vinegar  and 
hot  a(hes;  wajh  the  mangy  parts  with  this  liquor,  and  it 
will  cure  it  in  twice  bathing. 

In  a  flight  cafe,  ftrong  tobacco  infufion,  with  one 
third  (ble  urine,  ioaked  well  into  the  afFei3ed  places, 
inayfuccecd;  but  as  an  efficacious  unguent,  take  the 
following  :  firong  mercurial  uucf  ion,  hall  a  pound  ; 
brimiione  finely  powdered,  four  ounces  ;  black  foap, 
two  ounces  ;  crude  lal  ammoniac,  an  ounce  and  half; 
maKC  the  ointment  with  oil  of  bays,  or  of  turpentine. 
Or,  tar,  gunpowder  finely  beaten,  black  foap,  and  oil  of 
turpentine.  In  cafes  of  long  Handing,  where  the  ulcer- 
ations are  fo  extremely  foul,  or  if  you  will,  the  animal- 
cule, fo  ftrong  and  vigorous  as  to  refill  all  moderate  ap- 
plications, the  following  ointment  may  be  ventured  : 
burnt  alum  and  borax,  in  fine  powder,  two  ounces 
each;  white  vitriol  and  verdigris,  powdered,  of  each, 
four  ounces  ;  put  them  into  a  pot  over  the  fire  with  two 
pound  of  honey,  or  lard  and  honey,  equal  parts,  flir- 
ring  till  they  are  well  incorporated  ;  vvhen  cold,  add 
two  ounces  ilrong  aqua-fortis.  But  I  (hould  conceive 
the  firft  ointment  equal  to  almoft  every  cafe,  which  be- 
ing ufed  at  night,  the  lores  if  need  be,  may  be  wafhed 
twice  a  day  with  the  fublimate  water.  Take  half  an 
ounce  of  fublimate,  in  powder,  didolve  in  a  pint  and 
half  of  water.  Maihes,  &c.  in  courle  ;  cloathing  and 
every  precaution  againit  cold.  Finilh  the  cure  with  well 
wafhiug  in  plenty  of  fo.ip  and  warm  water,  rubbing  tho- 
roughly dry  with  linen  cloths. 

It  generally  proceeds  from  too  great  a  quantity  of 
vifcid  ferum,  bred  in  the  bodies  of  horfes  by  corrupt 
and  foul  feeding,  as  the  eating  of  grains,  a  too  frequent 
ufe  of  hot  mafties,  wai;t  of  due  exercife,  and  the  want 
of  currying,  efpecially  to  a  horfe  that  has  been  ufed  to 
it  ;  for,  by  that  means,  the  pores  become  cbftrutted, 
and  the  ferofities  of  the  blood  are  thereby  accumulated 
in  the  fniall  veflTels  of  the  fkin  ;  fometimes  it  proceeds 
from  want  of  food  and  due  nourifhment;  whereby  the 
blood,  being  depauperated,  is  rendered  unable  to  reach 
the  paffages  of  the  fkin,  to  make  a  fecrelion  there,  lo 
that  us  (erous  parts,  being  detained  in  the  fmall  veirels, 
grow  corrofive,  and  break  through  the  fkin  ;  and  fome- 
times it  is  caufcd  by  inledion  from  other  horfes. —  The 
figns  are  the  falling  off  ot  the  hair,  efpecially  about  the 
loins  and  hams,  and  from  moft  or  all  of  the  joints,  ac- 
cording as  the  diftemper  is  more  or  lefs  prevalent ;  fome- 


times from  the  head  and  neek,  but  very  frequently  from 
the  rump  ;  the  fkin  in  thclc  parts,  by  realou  ot  the  heat 
and  coiiofiventfs  of  the  matter,  turns  thick,  hard,  and 
fometimes  criiflcd,  like  th -t  of  an  elephant,  and  the  lit- 
tle hair  that  remains  in  thofe  par's  (lands  almo(\  always 
iliaight  out  or  hnitly  ;  the  cars  are  commonly  naked, 
without  hair  ;  the  eyes  ami  eye-brows  tl.c  iame  :  and, 
when  it  affeifts  the  limbs,  it  gives  them  the  lame  afpc(t  : 
)et  the  (kin  is  not  raw,  nor  peels  ofF,  as  in  the  furfeit; 
and  it  is  from  thcic  appearances  fevcral  farriers  have 
termed  it  the  elephaniic  malady. 

As  to  the  cure,  mol^  farriers  lay  a  great  ftrcfs  on 
bleeding,  iiifomuch,  that  they  drain  away  blood  from 
fevcral  parts  of  the  body  at  once,  vi/,.  from  tlie  neck, 
the  plate-veins,  the  tail,  and  fometimes  irom  the  flanks; 
and  all  this  from  a  firm  but  ignorant  conceit,  that  in 
the  mange  the  blood  is  full  of  c(<rruption  ;  which,  upon 
examining  what  has  been  already  laid,  will  be  found  a 
ridiculous  pradtice,  anr!  very  pernicious  efpecially  to 
thofe  horfes  that  are  low  and  out  ol  heart  ;  as  notliing 
(o  often  makes  the  difeafe  degenerate  into  an  ill  habit, 
which  may  eafily  be  followed  by  boils  and  ulcers,  as  it 
weakens  the  w  hole  body,  and  thereby  adds  to  that  which 
is  the  caule of  the  diftemper. 

Therefore  all  that  can  be  propofcd  by  bleeding,  is  to 
left'en  the  quantity  thereof,  when  it  happens  to  be  redun- 
dant in  a  horfe,  in  order  to  give  a  freer  paftagc  and  cir- 
culation to  the  juices  in  the  extreme  parts,  that  the  fecre- 
tions  of  the  fkin  may  be  duly  performed,  and  this  I  judge 
very  necelTary.  After  once  bleeding,  the  following 
drench  may  be  given  : 

Take  jalap,  in  powder,  an  ounce  and  a  half  ;  fal- 
polychreft,  and  cream  ol  tartar,  of  each  one  ounce;  car- 
raway-feeds  and  annifeeds,  ot  each  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
in  powder  ;  mix  them  in  a  quart  of  warm  water  for  one 
dofe.     Or, 

Take  fenna  three  ounces ;  boil  it  in  two  quarts  of 
water  to  one  quart,  then  ftrain  it,  and  add  jalap  and 
cream  of  tartar,  ot  each  an  ounce  ;  and  buckthorn  fyrup, 
two  ounces. 

Either  of  thefe  maybe  given,  with  theufual  precau- 
tions, but  they  llioiild  not  be  often  repeated  ;  for  purg- 
ing is  no  otherwile  necclfary  tor  the  cure  of  the  itch 
than  bleeding,  and  only  gives  it  a  gentle  help  when 
rightly  ufed,  as  it  cools  and  rctrelhes  a  plethoric  and 
full-bodied  horfe. 

After  thefe  things  rccourfe  muft  be  Iiad  to  outward 
applications,  for  it  is  thefe  alone  that  muft  give  the  fi- 
nilhing  ftroke  to  it,  as  the  diftemper  is  leaied  outwardly 
and  not  deep-rooted  ;  for  that  piirpofc  nothing  has  ever 
been  found  more  effeclual  than  fulphur,  for  which  it 
bears  the  teft  of  all  ages,  and,  if  it  fometimes  proves 
othcrwife,  it  is  altogether  (jwtng  to  the  ill  management 
of  it,  or  the  other  prepollcrous  methods  that  are  made 
ufe  of  along  with  it ;  the  following  will  kill  any  mann^e 
in  the  beginning. 

Take  flour  ot  brimftone,  elecampane-root,  and  white 
hellebore,  all  in  fine  powder,  of'each  fix  ounces ;  black 
pepper,  powdered,  and  oil  of  tartar,  of  each  one  ounce 
and  a  halt;  Ilrong  mercurial  ointment,  fix  ounces;  hog's- 
lard,  three  pounds ;  mix.  them  well  together  into  a  foft 
ointment.     Or, 

Take 
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Take  white  precijiilate,  half  a  pound  ;  hog's-lard,  fix 
pounds  ;  clVence  of  lemons,  one  ounce ;  mix  tor  an  oint- 
ment.    Or, 

Take  camphor,  two  ounces  ;  let  it  be  rubbed  down 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fwectoil  ;  then  add 
white  hellebore,  fix  ounces  ;  flowers  ol'  fulphur,  one 
pound  ;  mix  them  well  together,  with  a  lufficient  quan- 
tity of  hog's-lard  to  form  a  foft  ointment.  The  camphor 
makes  thisomimem  much  more  refolving  and  difcutient 
than  the  one  before  it. 

Either  of  thcfe  being  rubbed  upon  the  parts  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  will  kill  the  mange  in  a  lew  days  ; 
neither  will  it  be  necelTary  to  fret  the  fkin  to  a  rawnefs  ; 
for,  inftead  of  doing  good,  that  method  proves  more  ire- 
quently  prejudicial,  as  it  excites  much  pain,  whereby  a 
too  great  derivation  of  tlie  humours  is  caiifed  towards 
the  infetled  p.trts,  wiiich  is  thereafon  why  even  the  belt 
farriers  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  cauflic  medi- 
cines, the  difeafc  being  grown  jLoo  powerful  to  be  de- 
(troyed  by  thofc  of  a  nr.lder  operation.  The  ufe  of 
copperas-water,  and  alum-water,  is  likewife  prejudicial 
in  moft  cafes,  us  I  have  often  obferved;  all  that  thefe 
can  contribute  towards  the  cure  of  the  mange,  is  only  by 
allaying  the  Iieat  and  itching,  in  which  they  fometimes 
fuccecd;  yet,  as  they  oblHrud  the  pores  very  much  by 
hardening  the  (kin,  they  make  it  liable  to  crack,  often 
rendering  thofe  parts  fubject  to  frefh  heat  and  inflam- 
mation, by  which  it  degenerates  to  ulcers  and  hoils. 
The  beft  way  therefore  is  only  to  rub  the  mangy  places 
gently,  with  a  woollen  cloth,  to  produce  a  moderate 
heat  in  the  part,  by  which  means  the  fulphurs  will  pene- 
trate through  the  pores,  into  the  fmall  canals  and  velfels, 
with  greater  certainty  than  when  they  are  daubed  upon 
places  that  are  raw  or  incruftcd. 

This  is  the  true  method  of  curing  the  inange. 
Some  make  a  mixture  of  quickfilver  and  brimflone, 
together  with  an  addition  of  foot  and  black  foap,  which 
in  fome  moift  and  watery  cafes  may  be  ufeful.  Others 
ufe  arfenic,  quickfilver,  and  fome  burning  cauflic  reme- 
dies; but  thefe  ought  never  to  be  meddled  with,  except 
in  very  extraordinary  degenerate  circumftauces,  and 
when  there  happens  to  be  excrefcences  that  are  dead, 
and  without  fenfe,  which  can  by  no  means  be  brought  to 
yield  to  milder  methods. 

SoLLEYSEL  rccommcnds  the  following,  which  has 
been  approved. 

Take  burnt  alum  and  borax,  in  fine  powder,  of  each 
tw-o  ounces  ;  white  vitriol  and  verdigris,  powdered,  of 
each  four  ounces  ;  put  them  into  a  clean  pot,  with  tw-o 
pounds  of  honey,  flirring  till  they  are  incorporated  ; 
when  cold,  add  two  ounces  of  flrong  aqua-fortis.  But 
when  this  diforder,  as  is  generally  the  cafe,  is  con- 
tracled  by  low  feeding  and  poverty  of  blood,  the  diet 
mnll  be  mended,  and  the  horle  properly  indulged  with 
hay  and  c(.rn.  With  this  view,  there  mull  bo  a  con- 
Jtant  fuppl)'  of  warm  mallies,  prepared  with  half  malt 
and  hall  bran,  or  equal  parts  of  oats  and  bran,  with  four 
ounces  of  honey  diffolved  in  each  :  It-t  thcfe  be  given 
night  and  morning,  with  a  feed  of  dry  corn  everyday 
at  noon.  During  this  treatment  (which  muft  be  con- 
tinued a  week,  to  (]ica;hcthe  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and 
[often  the   ri;^idity  of  the  IkinJ  give  one  ounce  of  ful- 


phur  in  each  mafh,  and  one  ounce  of  nitre  in  water, 
every  night  and  morning.  In  a  week  or  ten  days,  when 
the  trame  becomes  more  invigorated,  difcontinue  the 
mafhes,  and  let  the  diet  be  changed  to  good  oats  and 
fweet  hav ;  giving,  in  the  morning  and  evening  feeds, 
one  ot  the  tollowing  powders,  intermixed  with  the  corn 
firfl  fprinkled  with  water. 

Sulphur  and  prepared  antimony,  each  a  pound  ; 
rubbed  well  together  in  a  mortar,  and  ^hen  di- 
vided into  twenty-four  equal  parts  for  as  many  dofes. 

Antimony,  levigated,  and  fulphur,  of  each  twelve 
ounces  ;  liver  of  antimony  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  half 
a  pound. — Thefe  to  be  mixed  well  together,  and  di- 
vided into  the  fame  number  of.dofes  as  the  former.  As 
to  the  external  treatment  ;  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  mafhes,  procure  a  pail  of  warm  water  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  foft  foap  (tied  up  in  a  linen  rag) 
and  with  this,  forming  a  llrong  lather,  let  every  infefted 
part  be  thoroughly  wafhed  and  cleanfed,  fo  that  no  fcurf 
or  filth  be  left  upon  the  furface;  then  rub  tenderl) 
dry  with  a  coarfe  cloth,  or  feparated  hay  bands; 
and  on  the  following  morning  begin  to  rub  in  upon 
every  part  affefled  a  due  portion  of  the  following  oint- 
ment : 

Weak  mercurial  ointment,  half  a  pound  ;  quick- 
filver, four  ounces  ;  white  hellebore,  in  powder,  three 
ounces  ;  black  pepper,  in  powder,  and  oil  of  tartar,  each 
one  ounce ;  with  olive-oil,  fufficient  to  make  it  of  a  pro- 
per foftnefs. 

The  undion  muff  be  repeated  for  feven  days,  ten 
days,  or  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
cafe. 

MANGER,  is  a  raifed  trough  under  the  rack  in  the 
liable,  made  for  receiving  the  grain  or  corn  that  a  horfe 
eats. 

To  MANTLE  ;  (a  term  in  Falconry)  as  the  hawk 
mantles,  /.  e.  fpreads  her  wings  over  her  legs. 

MARES,  the  female  of  the  horfe  kind,  is  chiefly  con- 
fidered  here,  under  the  notion  of  breeding,  in  order  to 
propagate  their  fpecies  ;  therefore  fuch  as  are  deligned 
for  this  purpofe  ought  to  be  as  free  from  defedls  as  pof- 
fible,  and  fliould,  no  more  than  the  flallions,  have  cither 
moon-eyes,  watery-eyes,  or  blood-lliot  eyes  ;  they 
(liould  have  no  iplaint,  fpavin,  nor  curb,  nor  any  natu- 
ral imperleftion,  for  the  colts  will  take  alterthem  ;  but 
-l.oice  fhould  be  made  of  the  hell  and  ablell,  the  high 
fpirited,  belt  coloured,  and  fined  fhaped  ;  and  the  natu- 
ral defefls  that  mav  be  in  the  ftalhon,  fhould  be  amended 
in  the  mare,  as  well  as  that  which  is  amils  in  the 
mare,  fhould  be  repaired  in  the  ftallion.  See  Breed- 
ing. 

No  marcs  in  the  world  are  certainly  better  to  breed 
on  than  our  Fjighjh  ones,  provided  yon  fuit  ihcm  to  your 
particular  defign  ;  as  for  infiance,  it  you  would  breed 
for  the  manage,  or  pads,  let  your  marcs  have  fine  lore- 
hands,  with  their  liead  well  feton,  but  not  loo  long  legs, 
broad  breads,  large  and  iparkling  eyes,  and  great  bo- 
dies, that  their  foals  may  have  room  enough  to  lie,  with 
good  limb.sand  teet  ;  let  them  be  of  a  gentle  and  good 
difpofition,  and  their  motions  natural lynnnble  and  grace- 
ful ;  \\\  a  word,  remember  always,  thai  the  m<.ire  good 
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qualities  your  mares  have,  the  better  your  colts  will  gc- 
iieralh'  prove. 

But  it  you  would  breed  for  racing  or  hunting,  your 
mares  murt  be  ligliter,  with  fliorr  backs,  and  long  fulcs ; 
their  legs  mull  be  ("omcrimcs  longer,  and  their  brcaiis  not 
fo  hroad  ;  and  always  chafe  fuch  as  you  are  fuic  have 
good  blood  in  their  veins. 

If  you  have  tried  the  fpeed  and  wind  of  any  particu- 
lar marc,  and  finJ  it  good,  vou  may  the  furer  expeft  a 
good  colt,  provided  Ihc  be  Hill  in  her  full  health  and 
vigour,  and  not  above  fevcn  years  old,  or  eight  at  moll; 
for  the  younger  )Our  breeders  aie,  the  better  your  colts 
will  generally  be. 

A  mare  may  be  covered  when  fhe  is  paflcd  two  years 
old,  though  the  bc/t  tirne  is  after  four  years,  when  fhe 
will  nourilh  her  colt  beft;  and  though  flie  may  breed 
till  thirteen,  yet  when  file  is  pall  ten,  it  does  not  do  fo 
well,  for  commoiily  an  old  mare's  colt  will  be  heavy  in 
labour.  The  proper  time  for  covering,  is  reckoned 
from  the  end  ot  the  firft  quarter  to  the  full-moon  or  at 
the  full ;  for  thofe  colts  will  be  ftronger  und  hardier  of 
nature;  whereas  it  is  obfervcd  in  thofe  that  are  covered 
after  the  change,  that  they  will  be  tender  and  nice  :  but 
before  the  mare  is  covered,  (lie  (hould  be  taken  into 
fhe  houfe  about  fix  weeks,  and  be  well  fed  with 
good  hay  and  oats,  well  lifted,  to  the  end  fhe  may 
have  ilrengtlv  and  feed  to  perform  the  office  of  genera- 
tion. 

But  if  you  would  have  your  mare  certainly  con- 
ceive, take  blood  from  both  fides  her  neck,  near  a 
quart  from  each  vein,  about  five  or  fix  days  betore  co- 
vering. 

As  tor  the  manner  of  covering,  fhe  mull  be  brought 
out  infofome  broad  place,  and  tied  to  a  pofl,  then  bring 
out  foine  ftonejade  to  dally  with  her,  to  provoke  her  to 
appetite,  after  which  let  the  ftallion  be  led  out  by  two 
men,  and  let  him  leap  her  in  the  morning  fading,  and 
when  he  is  difmounting,  let  a  pail  of  cold  water  be 
thrown  upon  her  fliape,  which  byreafon  of  the  coldnefs 
will  make  her  Ihrink  in  and  trufs  up  her  body,  whereby 
Ihe  is  caufed  to  retain  the  feed  the  better.  Take  away 
the  llallioii,  and  let  the  mare  be  put  out  of  the  hearing  of 
the  horie,  let  her  neitiier  eat  nor  drink  in  four  or  five 
hours  after,  ai^i  then  i;i\  e  her  a  madi  and  white  water  : 
you  may  know  if  Ihe  (hinds  to  her  covering,  by  her  keep- 
ing a  good  ftoiiiach,  and  her  not  neighing  at  the  fight  of 
ahorfe  ;  fo  likew^fc  if  (lie  does  not  Hale  often,  nor  fre- 
qucntl\-  open  oi  fliut  her  fhape,  or  that  her  belly  lour 
days  alter  covering  be  more  gaunt,  the  hair  more  (leek 
and  clofe  to  her  fkiii,  and  the  like.  Some  there  are 
who  put  the  horfe  and  mare  together  into  an  empty 
lioufe,  for  three  or  four  nights,  and  take  the  horle 
away  in  the  morning  and  feed  him  well,  but  the 
marc  fpariiigly,  and  elpeeially  they  give  her  but  little 
water. 

As  for  the  ordering  the  mare  after  covering,  let  her 
be  kept  to  the  fame  diet  as  before,  lor  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  left  the  feed  be  impaired  before  it  be  formed  in 
the  womb  ,  and  let  her  be  kept  clean,  without  any  ex- 
ercife,  during  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  in  the  houfe 
till  mid-day  with  her  feet  well  pared,  and  witii  a  thin  pair 
ot  Ihoes  on  :    take  her  up  again  about  the  latter  end  of 


Sfptmbtr,  if  not  before,  and  keep  her  to  the  end  of  her 
.•^ualing. 

If  flic  cannot  foal,  hold  her  noflrils  fo  that  fhe  cannot 
take  her  wind  ;  or  if  that  will  not  do,  take  the  quantity 
of  a  walnut  of  mnddcr,  didolve  it  in  a  pint  of  ale,  and 
give  it  warm  to  her  ;  and  in  cafe  (he  cannot  void  her 
Iccundine,  th^ii  boil  two  or  three  handtnls  ol  fennel  in 
running-water,  put  hall  a  pint  thereof  in  as  much  lack, 
or  for  want  thereol,  a  pint  ot  llrong-beer  or  ale,  with  a 
fourth  part  of  fa II ad  oil,  mixed  together,  and  give  it  her 
lukewarm  in  hei-  noRrils,  holding  them  clofe  for  fome 
time  \  or  for  want  thereol,  give  her  good  green  wheat  or 
r)C,  but  the  lad  is  bed,  and  they  arc  as  eftcclual ;  let  her 
not  eat  her  clean,  for  it  is  very  unwholelbme,  and  will 
dry  up  her  milk. 

When  fhe  has  foaled  and  licked  her  foal,  milk  and 
droke  her  before  the  colt  fucks,  which  will  both  caufe 
her  to  bring  down  her  milk  and  make  it  to  multiply,  and 
keep  it  (o  that  it  do  not  clod  ;  and  in  cafe  (he 
becomes  dry,  if  there  he  need,  boil  as  much  milk  as 
you  can  get  from  her  with  the  leaves  of  lavender  and 
fpike,  and  bathe  the  udder  with  it  warm,  till  it  be 
bi'bken,  and  the  knobs  and  knots  be  dilTolved  :  her  wa- 
ter now  muft  be  white  water,  which  is  bran  put  into 
water  ;  and  give  her  fweet  malhes  ;  and  a  month  alter 
foaling,  let  her  have  a  mafh  with  iome  brimffone  and  fa- 
vin  in  it,  which  will  be  a  great  prefervation  to  the  colt ; 
after  which,  if  file  be  moderatelv  laboured  at  plough  or 
harrow,  both  (he  and  the  colt  will  be  the  better,  pro- 
vided file  be  kept  from  raw  meats  while  (he  remains  in 
the  liable,  which  will  both  inoreafe  her  milk  and  caufe 
her  colt  to  thrive  the  better  ;  and  care  mud  be  taken  not 
to  fufFcr  the  colt  to  fuck  her  when  fhe  is  hot,  left  you  fur- 
feit  the  colt. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  winter-feafon  is  a  very 
improper  time  for  foaling,  becaufe  of  the  coldnefs  of  the 
weather,  and  fcarcitv  ot  grafs,  fo  that  the  mare  mull 
necefifarily  be  houled  and  fed  with  haid  meat,  which 
will  dry  up  her  milk,  and  llarve  the  foal :  yet  expe- 
rience teaches  us  that  notwuhdanding  all  this,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  bell  time  both  for  mare  and  ioal  too,  being 
kept  in  a  warm  houfe;  and  as  for  her  milk,  fhe  will 
have  plentv,  if  well  fed,  and  that  more,nouii(hing  than 
what  is  got  at  grafs,  which  will  make  him  more  ludy, 
of  greater  bone  and  ftature,  cleaner  limbed,  more  neatiy 
jointed  and  hoofed,  and  in  much  better  liking,  than  the 
colt  foaled  in  Alny  or  June,  or  any  other  of  the  hot 
months  ;  and  befities  other  inconveniencics  by  the  colt's 
running  along  with  the  mare,  he  becomes  (o  lavage  and 
wifd,  tiiat  if  any  infirmity  feizes  him,  his  own  unruli- 
nefs  being  fo  great,  the  cure  may  be  very  difficult  ; 
for  infinite  are  the  numbers  that  have  pcrillied  in  this 
ftate. 

Now  in  cafe  fome  time  after  the  mare  has  taken 
horfe,  you  are  uncertain  whether  Ihe  be  with  foal  or 
not,  pour  a  fpoontul  ot  told  water  or  vinegar  into  her 
ear,  and  it  (he  only  fhakes  her  head,  it  is  a  fign  Ihe  is 
with  foal  ;  but  if  (he  (hakes  her  head,  body  and  all,  it  is 
a  lign  fiie  is  not ;  or  iPIhe  fcours,  her  coat  gi  ows  fmooth 
and.lhiniiig,  and  that  fhe  grows  fat,  it  is  alio  a  fign  (he 
holds. 

Jncafe  you  are  dcfirous  no  mare  (liould  go  barren,  in 
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the  month  of  "July,  or  the  beginning  of  Angtijl,  get  a 
mare  or  two  that  iiave  not  been  covered  the  year  be- 
fore, and  enforce  them  to  be  horfed;  wlieii  they  fhall 
be  ready  to  be  covered,  you  mull  turn  them,  with 
fome  other  which  you  elkem  not  as  your  heft  horfe, 
among  your  dud  of  marcs,  and  by  his  covering  that 
mare  or  mares  you  turned  in  with  him  iiito  the  uud, 
it  will  caule  the  rclf  ol  them,  if  any  ol  them  have  not 
conceived  at  their  firll  coverings,  to  come  to  that  horfe 
again;  and  you  \\\\\  be  fure  to  keep  no  more  barren  all 
the  year,  but  have  a  colt  of  every  mare,  thought  not  of 
your  beft  horfe.  You  may  fuffcr  )  our  horie  lo  run 
amongft  vour  mares  three  weeks  or  a  month;  but  if 
you  turn  him  into  your  ftud,  putting  in  no  mare  with 
him  ready  to  be  covered,  he  will  at  his  firit  entering 
beat  all  the  mares,  and  perhapi  hurt  thofe  that  had 
conceived  before,  and  fo  do  more  hurt  than  good. 

Some  reckon  the  beft  receipt  to  bring  a  mare  in  fea- 
fon,  and  make  her  retain,  is  to  give  her  to  eat,  for 
the  fpace  of  eight  days  before  you  bring  her  to  the 
horfe,  about  two  quarts  of  hemp-feed  in  the  morning, 
and  the  fame  at  night:  but  if  (lie  refu.fes  to  eat  it,  mix 
with  it  a  little  bran  or  oats,  or  elfe  let  her  fail  for  s 
■while;  and  if  the  llallion  eats  aifo  of  ir,  it  will  contri- 
bute much  to  generation. 

It  is  a  maxim,  that  a  mare  fhould  never  be  horfed 
while  flie  is  bringing  up  her  foal,  becaufe  the  foal  to 
which  flie  is  giving  fuck,  as  well  as  that  in  her  belly, 
■will  receive  prejudice  thereby,  and  the  inare  herfelf 
will  be  alfo  fooner  fpent;  but  if  you  would  have  your 
mare  covered,  let  it  be  feven  or  eight,  days  after  fhe 
has  foaled,  that  fhe  may  have  time  to  cleanfe  ;  and  if  it 
may  be  conveniently  done,  do  not  give  her  the  flallion 
tilllhe  defires  him,  and  increafc,  by  all  means  polTi- 
ble,  that  paflion,  by  ftrong  feeding,  fife 

Mares,  befide  the  many  diltempers  they  are  liable  to 
in  common  with  horfes,  and  which  will  be  found  under 
their  feveral  names,  have  fome  others  peculiar  to  their 
kind  only,  of  which  I  Ihall  fpeak,  and  their  cure.  If 
your  mare  be  barren,  boil  a  quantity  of  the  herb  agnus 
in  the  water  (he  drinks  ;  or  llamp  a  handful  of  leeks 
■^vith  four  or  five  fpoonfuls  of  wine,  to  which  put  fome 
cantharides,  and  ftrain  them  all  together,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  water  to  ferve  her  two  days  together, 
bv  pouring  the  fame  in  her  nature,  with  a  glyfter-pipe 
made  lor  that  purpofe  ;  and  at  three  days  end  offer 
the  horfe  to  her,  and  if  he  covers  her,  wain  her  nature 
twice  together  with  cold  water;  or  take  a  little  quanti- 
ty of  nitrum,  fparrow's  dung  and  turpentine,  wrought 
together,  and  make  like  a  fuppofitory,  and  putting  that 
into  her  nature  it  will  do. 

If  you  v.'ould  have  her  fruitful,  boil  good  ftorc  »f 
mother- wort  in  the  water  (he  drinks. 

If  (he  loles  her  belly,  which  fiicws  a  confumption 
of  the  womb,  give  her  a  quart  of  brine  to  drink,  hav- 
ing mug-wort  boiled  thcrem. 

If  through  good  l;eejiing  (lie  forfakes  lier  food,  give 
her  two  or  three  days  together,  a  ball  ot  butter  and  ag- 
nus callus  chopped  together. 

11  Ihe  be  fubjeft  to  call  her  foal,  keep  her  at  grafs 
very  warm,  and  once  a  v^eek  give  her  a  good  warm 


rnadi  of  drink,  which  fecretly  knits  beyond  expefla- 
tion. 

You  are  to  obferve,  that  mares  go  with  foal  eleven 
months  and  as  many  days  as  they  are  years  old ;  as  for 
inflancc  a  mare  of  nine  years  old,  will  carry  her  foal 
eleven  months  and  nine  days ;  fo  that  you  may  order 
the  covering  of  your  mares,  that  their  foals  may  be 
brought  forth,  if  you  will,  at  luch  tiine  as  there  is 
abundance  of  grafs.     See  Stallion  and  Colt. 

MARK;  a  horfe  marks,  that  is,  he  fliews  his  age 
by  a  black  fpot,  called  the  bud  or  eye  of  a  bean, 
which  appears  at  about  five  years  and  a  half,  in  the 
cavity  of  the  corner  teeth,  and  is  gone  when  he  is  eight 
years  old;  then  he  cenfes  to  mark,  and  we  fay,  he  has 
rafed.     ^«TiiETH  mid  Rase 

FALSE  MARK,  /.  e.  counter-marked. 

MARKS  [amongft  Hunters],  the  foot-prints  and 
treadings- of  v.ild  beafts. 

MARTERN,  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  cat,  having  a 
longer  body,  but  fhorter  legs,  with  a  head  and  tail  lik< 
a  fox;  its  fkin  is  commonly  brown,  white  on  th-. 
throat,  and  yellowifh  on  the  b.;ck ;  their  teeth  are  ex- 
ceeding white,  and  unequal,  being  unmeafurably 
fharp;  the  canine  teeth  both  above  and  below  hang  out 
very  long.  At  one  year  uld  it  is  called  a  cub;  at  two 
a  mart  em. 

This,  and  the  wild  cat,  are  a  fort  of  vermin  which 
are  cominonly  hunted  in  England,  and  are  as  neceffary 
to  be  hunted  as  any  vermin  can  be,  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  fox  or  badger  does  more  hurt  than  the 
w-ild  cat,  there  being  fo  many  warrens  every  where 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  England,  which  are  very 
much  infefled  with  the  wild  cat. 

Experienced  huntfmen  are  of  opinion,  that  file 
leaves  as  good  a  fcent,  and  inakes  as  great  a  cry  for  the 
time,  as  any  vermin  that  is  hunted  ;  efpecially  the 
martern  exceeds  all  other  vermin  for  fweetnefs  of 
fcent,  and  her  cafe  is  a  noble  fur. 

The  cafe  of  the  wild  cat  is  not  fo  beautiful,  but  is 
very  warm,  and  medicinal  for  feveral  aches  and  pains 
in  the  bones  and  joints;  alfo  her  greafe  is  good  for 
finews  that  are  (hrunk. 

Thefe  two  chafes  are  not  to  be  fought  for  purpofely, 
unlefs  they  are  feen  where  they  prey,  fo  that  they  mav 
go  readily  to  them ;  but  if  a  hound  happens  to  crol- 
him,  he  will  hunt  it  as  foon  as  any  chafe,  and  make  a 
noble  cry  as  long  as  they  Hand  up;  when  they  can  do 
it  no  longer,  they  will  take  to  a  tree  and  fo  deceive  tlie 
hounds;  but  if  the  hounds  hold  intoihem,  and  ■will 
not  give  it  over  fo,  then  they  will  leap  trom  one  tree 
to  another,  and  make  a  great  fliift  for  their  lives,  with 
much  pallime  to  the  hunifman. 

When  they  are  killed,  you  mufl  hold  them  upon  a 
piked  ftaff,  and  halloo  in  all  your  hounds,  and  then 
reward  them  with  fbme  meat,  tor  the  flelh  of  thelc 
vermin  is  had  for  hounds. 

MARTINGAL,  a  thong  of  leather  faftencd  to  one 
of  the  girths  imder  the  belly  of  a  horfe,  and  at  the 
other  end  to  the  nniffrvill,  to  hinder  him  horn  rearing. 

MASH,  a  diink  given  to  a  horfe,  made  of  half  a 
peck  of  ground  malt   put   into  a   pail,    into    which  as 
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mucli  fcaldinff-liot  water  is  poured  as  will  wet  it  very 
well,  when  that  is  done,  ftir  it  about,  till,  by  tartinq;, 
voii  hnd.  it  as  fwcet  as  honey ;  and  when  it  has  ftood 
till  it  is  lukewarm,  it  is  to  be  given  to  the  hijrle. 
Ihis  liquor  is  onlv  uled  alter  a  piirtic,  to  make  it  work 
the  better  ;  or  after  hard  labour,  or  inltcad  ol  drink  in 
tlie  lime  of  any  great  tlcknefs. 

MASriGADOUR,  OR  Slaebering-Bitt,  is  a 
fnarile  ol  iron,  all  finooth,  and  ot  a  piece,  guarded 
with  pater-nofters,  and  compolcd  of  thiee-halfs  of 
great  rings,  made  into  dcmi-ovals,  of  «ni.%iual  bigncfs, 
the  leil'er  being  inclofed  within  the  greatell,  which 
ought  to  be  about  halt  a  foot  high,  A  martigadour  is 
mounted  with  a  hcad-fiall  and  two  reins. 

The  horfc  in  champing  upon  tiie  malligadour,  keeps 
his  mouth  frelh  and  ninill,  by  virtue  of  the  froth  and 
loam  that  he  draws  from  his  brain. 

To  put  a  horfe  to  the  niafligndour,  is  to  fei  his 
croupe  to  the  manger,  and  liis  head  between  two  [lillars 
in  the  ftable. 

Hoifcs  that  ufe  to  hang  out  their  tongue,  cannot  do 
it  wlicn  the  maftigadour  is  on,  for  that  keeps  their 
tongue  fo  much  in  fubjeftion,  that  they  cannot  put  it 
out. 

To  Mx'YTCH,  ["amongft  Cock-maflersJ,  to  match 
cocks,  is  to  fee  they  be  ot  an  equal  liciglit,  length  and 
bignels  in  bodv. 

To  go  toMkTCU,  [with  Hunters];  a  wolf  at  rut - 
ting-time  is  faid  to  go  to  match,  or  mate. 

Of  riding  a  Hunting- Match,  or  Heats  for  a  Plate. 

In  order  to  ride  to  the  beft  advantage,  either  a  Iiunt- 
ing-match,  or  three  beats  and  a  courle  for  a  plate, 

The  firft  thing  requifite  is  a  rider,  who  ought  to  be 
a  faithful  one,  in  v'hom  you  can  confide;  and  he 
(hould  have  a  good  clofe  leaf,  his  knees  being  held 
firm  to  his  faddle-llcirts,  his  toes  being  turned  inwards, 
and  his  fpurs  outward  from  the  horfe's  fides,  his  left  hand 
govern  the  horfe's  mouth,  and  his  right  commanding  the 
whip;  taking  care,  during  tlie  whole  time  of  the  trial, 
to  fit  firm  in  the  faddle,  without  waving,  or  rtanding  up 
in  the  tlirrups,  which  actions  do  very  much  incommode 
a  horfe,  notwithflanding  the  conceited  opinion  of  fome 
jockics,  that  it  is  a  becoming  feat. 

In  Ipurring  his  horfe,  he  fhould  not  firike  him  hard 
with  the  calves  of  his  legs,  as  if  he  would  beat  the 
wind  out  of  his  body,  but  jufl  turning  his  toes  out- 
wards, and  bringing  his  Ipurs  quick  lo  his  lidcs;  and 
fuch  a  (harp  ftroke  will  be  of  more  fcrvice  towards  the 
']iiickening  of  the  horfe,  and  fooncr  draw  blood. 

Let  him  be  fure  never  to  (pur  him  but  when  there  is 
'  cafion,  and  avoid  fpurring  him  under  the  forc-bow- 

s,  between  his  flioulJers  and  girths,  near  the  heait, 
•.vhich  i:>  the  tenderell  place  ot  a  liorfej  till  the  lall  ex- 
tremity. 

As  to  the  whipping  the  horfe,  it  ought  lo  be  over  the 
-Hiouldcr  on  the  near  fide,  except  upon  hard  runinng, 
and  when  you  are  at  all,  then  Itrike  the  horfe  in  tlic 
f^ank  with  a  ftrong  jerk,  the  ikin  being  tenderell  there, 
and  mort  Icnfible  of  tlie  lafli. 

He  niutl  obfcrve,  when  he  whips  and  fpurs  his 
horfe,  and  is  certain  that  he  is  at  the  top  of  his  rp(\  d, 


if  then  he  clap  his  ears  in  his  pole,  or  wliitks  his  tail, 
then  he  may  be  fure  that  he  bears  him  hard;  and  then 
he  ought  to  give  him  as  much  eomiort  as  he  can,  by 
lawing  his  fnafHc  to  and  fro  in  his  mouth,  and  by  that 
means  lorcing  him  to  open  his  mouth,  which  will 
comfort  him  and  give  him  wind. 

11  in  the  time  of  riding  there  is  any  high  wind  ftir- 
ring,  if  it  be' in  his  face,  he  (hould  let  the  adverfary 
lead,  he  holding  hard  behind  hiin  till  he  fees  an  oppor- 
tunity ot  giving  a  Ioo(e  ;  yet  he  mull  take  care  to  keep 
lo  dole  to  him  that  his  .idverfary's  hor(c  may  break  the 
wind  from  his,  and  that  he,  by  Hooping  low  in  his 
(cat,  may  Iheltcr  himfelt  under  him,  which  will  aflilt 
the  llrcngth  of  his  horfe. 

J3ut,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  wind  be  at  his  back,  he 
mult  rife  exactly  behind  him,  that  his  own  horfe  may 
alone  enjoy  tlie  benefit  of  the  wind,  by  being  as  it 
were  blown  forward,  and  by  breaking  it  iVom  his  ad- 
verfary, as  much  as  poffible. 

In  the  nexi  place,  obieivc  v\hat  ground  your  horfe 
delights  moft  to  run  on,  and  bear  tne  horfe  (as  much 
as  your  adverfary  will  give  you  leave)  on  level  carpet 
ground,  becaufe  the  horle  will  naturally  be  defirous  to 
(peed  him  more  treeiy  thereon;  but  on  deep  earths 
give  hini  more  liberty,  becaufe  he  will  naturally  favour 
hinjlelf  thereupon. 

If  you  aie  to  run  up  hill,  don't  forget  by  any  meahs 
to  favour  your  horfe,  and  bear  him  for  fear  of  running 
him  out  ol  wind;  but  if  it  be  down  hill,  (if  your 
horfe's  feet  and  flioulders  will  endure  it,  and  you  dare 
venture  your  neck]  always  give  him  a  loofe. 

This  may  be  obferved  as  a  general  rule,  that  if  you 
find  your  horle  to  have  the  heels  of  the  other,  that 
then  you  be  careful  to  preferve  his  fpced  till  the  lafl 
train-fcent,  if  you  are  not  to  run  a  ftraight  courfe;  but 
if  fo,  then  till  the  end  of  the  courfe,  and  fo  to  hulband 
it  then  alfo,  that  you  may  be  able  to  make  a  pufh  for  it 
at  the  Taft  poll. 

In  the  next  place  you  are  to  acquaint  yourfclf,  as 
well  as  you  can,  of  the  nature  and  temper  of  your  ad- 
verfary's  horfe,  and  it  he  be  fiery  then  to  run  juft  be- 
hind, or  juft  check  by  joul,  and  with  your  whip  n.ake 
as  much  noife  as  you  can,  that  you  may  force  him  on 
falter  than  his  rider  would  have  him,  and  by  that 
means  fpend  him  the  fooncr;  or  clfe  keep  jufl  before 
him,  on  Inch  a  flow  gallop,  that  lie  mav  either  over- 
reach, or  by  treading  on  your  horfe's  liecis,  (if  he  will 
not  take  the  leading;  endanger  falling  over. 

Take  notice   alio  on  what  ground   your  opponent's 
horfe  runs  the  worlt,  and   be  fine   to  give  a   loofe  on 
tliut  earth,  that  ho  being  forced  to  follow  )oa,  may   be, 
in  danger  of  Itumhling,  or  clapping  on  the  bark  finews. 

In  the  like  manner  in  your  riding  nbierve  the  feveral 
helps  and  corrections  ot  the  hand,  tf.c  wliip,  and  the 
Ipur,  ajid  when,  and  how  often  he  makes  ule  of  them; 
and  when  you  perceive  that  his  horfe  begins  to  be 
blown,  by  any  of  the  former  fynipioirs,  as  clapping 
down  his  cais,  whilking  hi«  tail,  holding  out  his  note 
like  a  pig,  &c.  you  may  then  take  it  for  f;rantcd  that 
he  is  ai  the  hcigtit  ot  what  he  can  do;  and  therefore  in 
this  cafe,  take  notice  how  \our  own  liiles,  and  if  he 
runs  more  oheartuUy  and  Ikongly,  without  (purring, 
then  be  fute  to  keep  your  jdverlary  to  the  fame  ("peed, 
•S  s  without 
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without  giving  him   eafe,  and  by  io  doing,  you  will 
quickly  bring  him  to  give  out,  or  clfe  diftance  him. 

Oblerve  at  the  end  of  every  train-fcent  what  condi-  j 
tion  the  other  herlc  is  in,  and  how  he  holds  out  in  his 
labour,  of  which  you  may  be  able  to  make  a  judgment 
by  his   looks,  the  working  ot  his  flank,  and  tiie   Jlack- 
nef's  of  his  girths. 

For  if  he  looks  dull,  it  is  a  fign  tliat  his  fpirits  fail 
liim;  if  his  flanks  beat  much,  it  is  a  token  that  his 
wind  begins  to  tail  him,  and  conlequently  his  ftrength 
will  do  lo  to<i. 

If  his  wind  fails  him,  then  his  body  will  grow  thin, 
and  appear  tuckt  up,  which  will  make  his  girths  to  the 
eye  fccm  to  be  flack  ;  therefore  you  may  take  this  for 
a  rule,  that  a  horfs's  wanting  girting  alter  tlie  firft 
leent,  provided  he  were  girt  dole  at  his  firft  ftarting, 
is  a  good  fign ;  and  if  vou  find  it  fo,  you  need  not 
much  defpair  ot  winning  the  wager. 

After  the  end  of  every  train-fcent,  and  alfo  after 
every  heat  for  a  plate,  you  mull  have  dry  llraw  and 
dry  cloths,  both  linen  and  woollen,  which  have  been 
fteepcd  in  urine  and  falt-petre  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
dried  in  the  fun,  and  alfo  one  or  two  ot  each  mull  be 
brought  into  the  field  wet ;  and  after  the  train  has 
been  ended,  two  or  three  perfons  mull  help  you,  and 
after  the  groom  has,  with  a  knife  of  heat,  (as  it  is  call- 
ed by  the  Duke  of  NewcaJlU)  which  is  a  piece  of  an 
old  fword-blddc,  fcraped  off  all  the  fweat  from  the 
horfe's  neck,  body,  i^c.  then  they  niuft  rub  him  well 
down  dry,  all  over,  firft  with  the  dry  ftraw,  and  then 
with  drv  cloths,  whilft  others  are  bufy  about  his  legs, 
and  as  foon  as  they  have  rubbed  them  dry,  then  let 
them  chafe  them  with  the  wet  cloths,  and  never  give 
over  till  you  are  called  by  the  judges  to  ftart  again. , 

This  will  render  his  joints  pliant  and  nimble,  and 
prevent  any  inflammation  wluch  might  arife  from  an 
old  rtrain. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded,  are  the  judges  or 
triers  office,  who  are  to  fee  that  all  things  are  ordered 
aicording  to  tiie  articles  agreed  on,  which  to  that  end 
ought  to  be  read  before  the  horles  flart. 

i  hat  each  trier  on  whole  fide  the  train  is  to  be  led, 
aicording  to  tiie  articles  give  directions  tor  its  leading, 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  rider,  or  his  knowledge 
ot  the  naiuie  and  dilpofition  ot  that  horfe  on  which  fide 
he  is  chole. 

'1  hai  each  trier  be  fo  advantagcoufly  mounted,  as 
to  lidc  up  behind  the  horfes  (but  not  upon  them)  all 
du\i  and  to  oblerve  that  the  contrary  horfe  ride  his 
true  ground,  and  obferve  the  articles  in  every  paiticu- 
iar,  oi  elfc  not  permit  him  to  proceed. 

I'hat  alter  each  train-fcent  be  ended,  each  trier 
look  to  that  horle  againft  which  he  is  chofen,  and  obferve 
that  he  be  no  ways  relieved  but  with  rubbing,  except 
liberty  on  both  fides  be  given  to  the  contrary. 

rts  foon  as  the  time  allowed  for  rubbing  be  expired, 
which  is  generally  half  an  hour,  they  (hall  command 
them  to  inouiit,  and  if  cither  rider  refufe,  it  may  be 
lawful  for  tlic  other  to  ftart  without  him;  and  h.iving 
beat  him  the  diilance  agreed  on,  the  wager  is  to  be  ad- 
judged on  his  fide. 

'i  he  trieis  (hall  keep  off  all  other  horfes  from  croff- 
jng  the  riders;  only  they  themfelves  may  be  allowed 
to  inftfuit  the  riders  by  word  of  mouth  how  to  ride, 


whether  flow  or  faft,  according  to  the  advantages  he 
perceives  may  be  gained  by  his  diredlions. 

If  there  be  any  weight  agreed  on,  they  fliall  fee  that 
both  horles  bring  their  true  weight  to  the  ftartiiig 
place,  and  carry  it  to  the  end  of  the  train,  upon  the 
penalty  ot  lofing  the  wager. 

The  lame  rules  are  to  be  oblerved,  efpecially  this 
laft,  by  thofe  gentlemen  who  are  chofen  to  be  the 
judges  at  a  race  for  a  plate,  only  they  ufually  Ifay  in^a 
Hand,  that  they  may  the  better  fee  which  horfe  wins 
the  heat. 

In  running  for  a  plate,  there  are  not  fo  many  obfer- 
vations  to  be  made,  nor  more  dire61ions  required,  than 
what  has  been  already  given;  only  this,  it  you  know 
your  horfe  to  be  tough  at  bottom,  and  that  he  will  (tick 
at  mark,  to  ride  him  each  heat  according  to  the  beft  of 
his  performance,  and  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  either 
hiding  at  any  particular  horfe,  or  flaying  for  any,  but 
to  ride  each  heat  throughout  with  the  beft  fpeed  you 
can. 

But  if  you  have  a  fiery  horfe  to  manage,  or  one  that 
is  hard  mouthed  and  difficult  to  be  held,  then  flart 
him  behind  the  rell  of  the  horfes,  with  all  the  coolnefs 
and  gentlenefs  imaginable,  and  when  you  find  that  he 
begins  to  ride  at  fome  command,  then  put  up  to  the 
other  horfes,  and  if  you  find  they  ride  at  their  eafe,  and 
are  hard  held,  then  endeavour  to  draw  them  on  fafter; 
but  if  you  find  their  wind  begins  to  rake  hot,  and  that 
they  want  a  fob,  if  your  horfe  be  in  wind,  and  ycu 
have  a  loofe  in  your  hand,  keep  them  up  to  their  fpeed 
till  you  come  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
I  end  of  the  heat,  and  then  give  a  loofe  and  pufh  for  it, 
and  leave  to  fortune  and  the  goodnefs  ot  your  horfe, 
the  event  of  your  fuccefs. 

When  either  your  hunting- match,  or  the  trial  for 
the  plate  is  ended,  as  foon  as  you  have  rubbed  your 
horfe  dry,  clothe  him  up  and  ride  him  home,  and  the 
firll  thing  give  him  the  following  drink  to  comfort 
him  : 

Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  put  them  in- 
to a  pint  and  a  half  of  fweet  milk,  warm  it  luke- 
warm, put  to  it  three  pennyworth  of  (affron,  and 
three  fpoontuls  of  fallad-oil,  and  give  it  him  in  a 
horn. 

Having  done  this,  drefs  him  flightly  over  with  the 
curry-comb,  brufh,  and  woollen  cloth  ;  bathing  the 
place  where  the  faddle  flood  with  warm  fack,  to  pre- 
vent warbles;  waihiiig  the  fpurring  places  with  urine 
and  fait,  and  anoint  them  with  turpentine  and  powder 
ot  jett,  mixed  together;  litter  the  liable  well,  clothing 
him  up  as  quick  js  poUlblc,  and  let  him  Hand  for  two 
hours. 

Feed  him  with  lyebrcad,  with  a  good  mafh,  giving 
him  his  belly  full  ot  hay,  and  what  corn  and  bread  he 
will  eat. 

Bathe  his  legs  well  with  urine  and  falt-petre,  leave 
him  corn  in  his  locker,  and  fo  let  him  reft  till  the 
next  morning,  at  which  time  order  him  as  before  di- 
reflcd  in.his  days  of  reft. 

Hnu  to  order  a  Horfe  fir  a  Maleh  or  Plate, 

When  you  have  cither  matched  your  horfe,  or  dcfign 
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to  put  him  in  for  a  plate,  )ou  ouelit  to  confider  that 
you  fliouKl  rcfcrvc  a  month  at  lead,  to  draw  his 
body  pcifedly  clean,  and  to  refine  his  wind  to  tiiat  di;- 
gree  ot  pcrtetlion  that  is  capable  ot  being  attained  by 
art. 

Take  anexafl  view  of  the  ftate  ofliis  body,  both  out- 
wardly and  inwardly,  whether  he  be  low  or  high  in  flefli, 
or  whether  he  be  dull  and  heavy  when  abroad,  and  il 
this  has  been  caufed  by  too  hard  riding,  or  by  means  of 
fome  greafe  that  has  been  diirolvcd  by  hunting,  and  has 
not  been  removed  by  fcouring. 

It  he  appear  fluggifh  and  melancholy  from  either  of 
thefe  caufes,  then  give  him  half  an  ounce  of  diapente  in 
a  pint  of  good  old  Mttnga  lack,  which  will  bothcleanfe 
his  body  aiid  revive  his  fpirits. 

For  the  iirll  week,  feed  him  continually  with  bread, 
oats,  and  fplit  beans,  giving  him  fometim.s  the  one  and 
fometimes  the  other,  according  to  what  he  likes 
beft,  always  leaving  him  i'onie  in  his  locker  to 
cat  at  Icifure  when  you  arc  ablent  ;  and  when  you 
return  at  your  hours  ot  ieeding,  take  away  wliat  is  left, 
giving  hi:n  frefli,  till  you  have  made  hiin  wanton  and 
playful. 

To  this  purpofc  take  notice,  that  though  you  ride  him 
every  day  morning  and  evening,  on  airing,  or  every 
other  day  on  hunting,  yet  you  are  not  to  Iweat  him,  or 
put  him  to  any  violent  labour,  the  delign  ot  this  week's 
ordering  being  to  keep  him  in  wind  and  breath,  and  to 
prevent  purfivenefs. 

But  take  notice  of  this,  that  your  oats,  beans  and 
bread,  are  now  to  be  ordered  alter  another  manner  than 
what  they  were  before  ;  for  the  oats  mull  be  well  dried 
in  the  fun,  put  into  a  clean  bag  and  foundly  beat,  with  a 
flail  or  cudgel,  till  you  think  they  are  hulled,  then  take 
them  out  ot  the  bag  and  winnow  them  clean,  both  from 
hulls  and  duft,  and  give  them  to  your  horfe  as  occafion 
requires. 

After  the  fame  manner  muft;  you  order  your 
beans,  feparating  them  from  the  hulls,  which  are 
apt  to  breed  the  glut,  which  mud  either  be  thrown 
away,  or  given  among  chafF  to  fome  more  ordinary 
horfe. 

The  bread,  which  was  only  chipt  before,  now  the 
cruft  muft  be  cut  clean  off,  and  be  otherwifc  dif- 
pofed  of,  it  being  hard  of  digeflion,  and  will 
be  apt  to  heat  and  dry  the  horfe's  body  ;  and  be- 
(ides,  you  muft  make  a  finer  bread  than  before,  as 
follows : 

Take  two  pecks  of  beans,  and  a  peck  of  wheat,  let 
them  be  ground  together,  but  not  too  fine,  to  prevent 
too  much  bran  being  in  the  bread  ;  drels  one  peck  ot 
the  meal  through  a  iinc  range,  and  knead  it  up  with  new 
ale  yeaft,  and  the  whites  ot  a  dozen  new-laid  eggs; 
bake  this  in  a  loaf  by  itfelf,  but  drcfs  the  reft  ot  the  meal 
through  a  boulter,  kneading  it  only  with  ale  and  yeaft, 
and  ufe  it  in  all  other  points  as  the  former  :  the  peck  loaf 
IS  to  be  given  the  horle  when  you  fct  him,  and  the  other 
at  ordinary  times. 

This  bread  aflifts  nature,  and  much  incrcafcs  the 
ftrengih,  courage,  and  wind  of  the  horfe  (provide! 
there  be  added  to  it  true  labourj  as  any  bread  whatfo- 
evcr. 


Having  treated  of  the  condition  of  thofc  horfes  which 
are  inelancholy  and  low  of  flefh,  1  fliall  now  fpcak  ot 
thofe  which  are  brifk  and  lively  :  if  your  horle  when 
you  lead  him  out  of  the  liable,  will  leap  and  play  :ibout 
you,  you  mull  not  only  omit  giving  him  the  fcouring  of 
lack  and  diapente,  but  any  other  wbalfoevcr,  for  thcie 
being  no  foul  humours,  nor  fuperflnous  matter  left  in 
his  bodv,  for  the  phyfic  to  work  uj^on,  it  will  prey 
upon  the  ftrengih  ot  his  body,  and  by  that  means  weak- 
en it. 

If  your  horfe  be  engaged  in  a  hunting-match,  you 
muft  I'wcat  him  twice  this  week  but  not  by  hunting  him 
alter  the  hare,  but  by  train- fceius,  (incc  the  former  on 
this  occafion  may  prove  deceitful :  for  though  the 
hounds  fliould  be  very  fwitt,  yet  the  fccnt  being  cold, 
the  dogs  will  very  often  be  at  fault,  and  by  that  means 
the  horle  will  have  many  fobs  :  fo  that  when  he  comes 
to  run  train-fcents  in  earned,  he  will  expect  cafe  for  his 
wind. 

Therefore  lead  your  train-fccnts  with  a  dead  cat,  over 
fuch  grounds  as  vou  are  likely  to  run  on,  and  bed  agree 
with  the  humour  of  )our  horfe  ;  alfo  choofe  the  flcetefl 
hounds  you  can  get,  and  they  will  keep  your  horfe  up  to 
the  height  of  his  fpeed. 

As  to  the  number  of  train  fcents  that  you  fhuuld  ride 
at  a  time,  they  are  to  be  ordered  according  to  the  match 
you  are  to  run,  or  rather  according  to  the  ftrength  of 
your  horfe,  and  ability  for  performing  his  heats  ;  for 
it  you  labour  him  beyond  his  ftrength,  it  will  take 
him  off  his  fpeed,  weaken  his  limbs,  and  daunt  his 
fpirit. 

If  you  give  him  too  littb  exercife,  it  will  render  him 
liable  to  be  purfive,  and  full  of  ill  humours,  as  glut, 
&c.  and  inclme  him  to  a  habit  of  laziiiefs,  fo  that  when 
he  comes  to  be  put  to  labour  beyond  his  ufual  rate,  he 
will  grow  rellive  and  fettle. 

But  fo  far  may  be  faid  by  way  of  direction,  that  if 
you  are  to  run  eight  train-fcents,  and  the  ftraight 
courfe,  more  or  lefs,  you  are  to  put  him  to  fuch 
fevere  labour,  not  above  twice  in  the  whole  month's 
keeping. 

And  if  it  be  in  the  firft  fortnight  it  will  be  the  better, 
for  then  he  will  have  a  whole  fortnight  to  recover 
his  ftrength  in  again  ;  as  for  his  labour  in  his  laft 
fortnight,  let  it  be  propuitionate  to  his  ftiength  and 
wind;  fometimes  halt  his  taflv,  and  then  three  quarters 
of  it. 

Only  obferve,  that  the  lad  tiial  )ou  make  in  the  firfl 
fortnight,  be  a  train -fcent  more  than  your  match, 
for  by  that  means  )ou  will  find  what  he  is  able  to 
do. 

As  to  the  proportion  of  his  exercife.  twice  a  week  will 
be  fufficient  to  keep  him  in  iireath,  and  \  ou  will  not  dl- 
minifh  or  injure  his  vigour. 

But  it  }our  liuiuiiig  match  be  to  run  fewer  trains, 
then  you  may  put  him  to  his  whole  talk  thcoftener,  ac. 
cording  as  you  find  him  in  condition  ;  only  obferve,  that 
you  are  not  to  drain  him  for  ten  days  at  leall,  before  he 
rides  his  match,  tl>at  i.e  may  be  led  into  the  field  in  per- 
tecl  ftrength  and  vigour. 

If  you  dcfign  your  horfe  for  a  pldie,  let  hinj  take  his 

heat'  according  to  dirc-flio;).  o:;ly  '.t  hi:n  be  on  the 
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jJlaee,  that  he  ittay  h6  acquaintcc}  witli  the  ground  ;  and 
jk  for  the  hounds  you  may  oitit  them,  as  not  being 
tied  up  to  their  fpeed,  but  that  of  your  adverfary's 
horfe. 

As  to  the  number  of  heats,  let  them  be  accordmg 
fo  vihat  'he  articles  cxadf  ;  only  oblcivc,  that,  as 
to  the  (haipnefs  of  them,  ihcy  inuil  bc_  regulated 
according  to'  hi-s  ftrength,  and  the  goodncfs  of  his  wind. 

When  you  heat  him,  provide  feme  horfes  upon  the 
courfeto  run  againft  him  ;  this  will  quicken  his  fpirits 
and  encourage  him,  when  he  finds  he  can  command  them 
at  his  pleafure. 

And  here  too  you  muft  obferve  the  rule,  not  to  give 
the  horff  a  long 'heat  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before 
the  plate  be  to  be  run  for  ;  and  let  the  laft  heat  you  give 
him  before  the  day  of  trial  be  in  all  his  cloaths,  and  jull 
ikelp  it  over,  which  will  make  him  run  the  next  time  the 
more  vigoroufly,  whenhefliall  be  flript  naked,  and  feel 
the  cold  air  pierce  him. 

During  this  month,  andon  his  refting-days,  and  alter 
his  fweats  on  heating-days  (if  there  be  any  occafion  for 
fwcating  hiin)  you  muft  obferve  the  fame  rules  which 
have  been  given  for  the  firft  week  of  the  third  fort- 
night's keeping,  only  you  muft  omit  all  fcourings  but 
r)  e-bread  and'^malhes,  fince  your  horle  being  in  fo  per- 
iefcf  a  Hate  of  body,  has  no  need  of  any,  except  you 
fhall  know  there  is  occafion  ;  and  if  the  horfe  proves 
thirfty,  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night,  you  may 
give  him  the  following  julep,  to  cool  him  and  quench 
his  thirft. 

Make  two  quarts  of  barley  water,  three  ounces  of  fy- 
rupof  violets,  two  ounces  of  fyrup  of  lemons, and  having 
mixed  them  together,  give  them  the  horfe  to  drink,  and 
if  he  refufes,  place  it  fo  that  he  may  not  throw  it  down, 
and  let  it  ftand  by  him  all  night. 

During  the  laft  fortnight,  you  muff  give  him  dried 
oats  that  have  been  hulled  by  beating,  and  having  wafhed 
half  a  l^rike  of  oats  in  the  whites  of  a  dozen  or  twenty 
eg"'s,  ffir  them  together,  letting  them  lie  all  night  to  foak, 
Ipread  them  abroad  in  the  fun  the  next  morning,  till 
they  are  as  dry  as  they  were  at  firll,  and  fo  give  them  to 
your  horfe  :  when  ihefe  are  fpent,  prepare  another  quan- 
tity after  thefame  manner.  This  tood  is  light  digellioii, 
and  very  good  for  his  wmd. 

You  mnft  order  his  beans  as  before,  but  not 
give  them  fo  often,  if  he  will  eat  liis  oats  without 
them  :  rs  for  his  bread  this  time,  make  that  of  three 
parts  wheat  to  one  of  beans,  and  order  it  as  before  di- 

ledfed.  ,  ^• 

If  vou  find  your  horfe  inciinable  to  be  coltivc, 
crvc  him  oats  wafhed  in  two  or  three  whites  of  eggs 
and  ale  beaten  together,   to    cool   his  body  and    keep 

if  moilf. 

Give  him  nomafh  for  the  laft  week,  only  the  barley- 
water  before  direfted,  but  let  him  have  his  hll  of  hay, 
till  a  day  before  he  is  to  ride  the  match,  when  you  may 
<iive  it  him  more  fparingly,  that  he  may  have  time  to 
digeft  what  he  cas  eaten,  and  then  and  not  before  you 
jnay  muxilc  him  with  your  cavelTon  ;  and  be  fure  that 
day,  'nd  not  till  the  morning  he  is  led  out,  to  teed  him 
js  much  as  poflTiblc,  lor  fuch  a  day's  labour  will  require 
fomethingto  maintain  ftrcngth. 


Therefore  in  the  morning  before  you  are  to  lead  out, 
give  him  a  toaff  or  two  of  white  bread  fleeped  in  wine, 
which  will  invigorate  him,  and  when  you  have  done  lead 
him  out  into  the  field. 

But  if  you  are  to  run  for  a  plate,  which  commonly  is 
not  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  all  means  have 
him  out  early  in  the  morning  to  air,  that  lie  may  empty 
his  body,  and  when  he  is  come  in  from  airing,  feed  him 
with  toafts  in  wine  ;  confidering,  that  as  too  much  ful- 
nefs  will  endanger  his  wind,  fo  too  long  faffing  will 
caufe  faintnefs. 

When  he  has  eaten  what  you  thought  fit  to  give  him, 
put  on  his  caveflbn,  and  having  afterwards  well  chafed 
his  less  with  piece-greafe  and  brandy  warmed  together, 
or  train  oil  (which  likewiie  ought  to  be  ufed  daily  at 
noon,  for  a  week  before  the  match,  or  longer,  if  you  fee 
caufej  fliakc  up  his  litter  and  (hut  the  ftable  up  clofe, 
taking  care  that  there  is  no  noife  made  near  him,  and  let 
him  left  till  the  hour  comes  that  he  is  to  go  out  into  the 
field. 

MAY-  FLY,  an  infeft  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  bred 
in  the  month  of  May,  of  the  water  cricket,  which  creep- 
ing out  of  the  river,  turns  to  a  fly  It  ufually  lies  under 
the  flones,  near  the  banks,  and  is  a  good  bait  for  fome 
fort  of  fifh.     .^c^  Angling. 

MEASLES  IN  Swine.  Thisdiftemperis  caufedby 
furfeiting,  through  unwholefome  feeding,  and  is  difco- 
vered  by  the  coming  of  knots  or  pimples  under  the 
tongue.     Remedy. 

Wafh  the  fwine  with  brine,  or  fair  water,  pretty 
warm,  bruife  garlic,  to  which  add  lemon-peel,  fteep 
it  in  very  ffrong  vinegar,  and  give  it  him  to  drink. 
Or. 

Dip  a  brufh  in  cold  water  and  rub  him  over,  againll 
the  hair,  as  hard  as  may  be,  to  fhr  the  humour;  then 
boil  a  handful  of  baum,  and  as  much  of  parfley  roots  and 
rue,  or  carduus,  in  a  gallon  of  clear  water,  with  two 
ouncesofaium  and  a  handful  of  bay  fait;  keep  him  tl.irlly, 
and  then  give  it  him  with  a  little  wheat-bran,  that  he 
may  Iwallow  it  eafy. 

MEAT  FOR  Hounds.  The  following  is  by  Mr. 
Beckford  Ifroiigiy  recommended. 

Mix  an  equal  quantity  of  oatmeal  and  barley  ;  let  the 
oatmeal  be  boiled  half  an  hour,  and  then  mix  the  barley 
v\ith  it  in  the  copper. 

MEDICINE  ;  the  following  is  in  high  eflimation  lor 
molt  difeafcs  incitlent  to  cattle. 

Treacle  one  quarter  of  a  pound,  h'empfeed  a  handful, 
elder  leaves,  ivy  leaves,  and  featherfew,  about  a  hand- 
ful of  each,  loam  a  lump  as  big  as  a  large  egg,  as  much 
bay  fait,  and  a  little  foot  ;  put  them  in  man's  urine  and 
ftir  the  whole  well  together  ;  make  it  warm,  and  give 
to  any  heart  three  fpoonhi  Is  of  it,  andaftcr  that  give  them 
a  little  tar. 

Some  give  tlicm  in  drink  the  dried  flowers  of  worm- 
wood mixed  with  fait. 

MELANCHOLY  in  Asses  :  This  is  a  difordcr 
with  which  the  afs  is  much  afflidlcd,  which  makes 
him  hcav) ,  lumpilli,  and  breathe  with  difficulty. 
Cure. 

Take  an  ounce  o(  liquorice,  a  handful  of  centaur)', 
and   three   or    four  dried  figs  ;    boil  them    well  in  a 
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pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and  give  the  liquid  part, 
ftrainod  out,  warm  to  drink  in  the  morning  fall- 
ing, and  if  there  is  occalion,  repeat  it  twice  or 
thrice. 

MfcXANCHOLY  in  Horses,  to  purge  ; 

Take  (cammony  a  drachm,  the  Juice  or  feeds  of 
black  licllcborc  two  ounces  ;  dilVolve  tlie  former  \n  and 
mingle  tiie  latter  with  a  pint  ol  warm  ale,  and  give  it 
farting, 

Mh,LCERIDKS  in  Horses,  tumours fo called, from 
their  rcfcnililance  to  a  honey-comb. 

Thty  attack  the  joints,  and  fend  forth  a  glcwy  matter 
like  hotkey- 

The  way  to  cure  them,  is  to  burn  them  with  red  iiot 
irons,  in  oidci  to  bring  away  all  the  matter,  and  to  heal 
the  ulceis  with  wax  niched  with  hog's  greale,  and  to 
wall)  them  with  cold,  but  rather  with  lea- water,  if  it  can 
bo  got.  Some  recommend  the  burning  them  with  bial's 
plates. 

MKLI.IT,  a  diftemper  in  a  horfe,  being  a  dry  fcab 
growing  upon  the  heels  of  his  forefoot,  which  may  be 
cured  alter  the  following  manner  : 

Take  common  honey,  half  a  pint,  black  foap  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound,  mingle  them  well  together,  adding  lour 
or  five  Ipoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  the  lame  quantity  of 
alum,  finely  powdered,  foaked  in  a  hen's  egg,  with  two 
fpoonfuls  of  fine  flour.  Let  all  be  well  mixed  together, 
clip  away  the  hair  from  the  part  afFedled,  and  apply  it  to 
the  forrance,  after  the  manner  of  a  plaifter,  and  let  it  re- 
main five  days. 

Then  take  it  off,  and  having  walhed  all  the  leg,  foot, 
and  fore,  with  broth  of  powdered  beef,  rope  up  his  legs 
with  thunibands  of  foft  hay,  wetted  in  the  fame  liquor, 
and  it  will  efieff  a  cure. 

Whenever  you  drefs  the  forrance,  do  not  omit 
the  pulling  off  the  fcab,  or  any  crufty  fubflance 
that  may  be  upon  the  fore,  and  alfo  to  wafli  it 
clean. 

Mh;LT,  ON  THE  Heel,  IN  Horses,  this  is  no  other 
than  a  dry  fcab,  growing  on  the  heel,  occafioncd  fome- 
times  by  the  hoi  Its'  I'tanding  wet  and  diy  over  long  or 
unfeafonably  ;  and  at  other  times,  through  conupt  blood 
feithng  thete  ;    remedy. 

Take  of  black  foap  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  honey  the 
like  quantity  ;  dilfolve  them  in  a  pint  of  vinegar,  then 
add  the  powder  of  burnt  alum  two  ounces,  and£\e-meal 
a  like  quantity  ;  wafli  the  forrance  well  with  water  and 
fait,  and  then  fpread  the  before-mentioned  materials, 
and  apply  them  plaiffcr-wile,  having  firft  taken 
off  the  icurt  or  fcab  as  clean  as  may  be  ;  and 
fo  for  a  week  together  continue  the  fupplement.  Or, 

Take  three  ounces  of  callilc-roap,  a  pound  of  EngUpj 
honey,  alum  two  ounces,  and  of  lime  juice  or  verjuice  a 
quarter  of  a  pint,  with  half  a  handful  of  bean  flour,  in- 
corporate them  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  having  reduced 
them  to  a  convenient  thickneis,  bind  a  part  of  it  with 
leather  or  thick  linen  upon  the  place  grieved,  fufFcring 
it,  without  renewal,  to  continue  there  for  the  fpace  ot 
five  davs  ;  and  between  each  rcnevi'al,  wafh  the  place 
well  w  iih  beef  broth,  keeping  his  leg  moiff  and  roped, 
for  fi)me  days  after. 

MELT   IN   :>wiNE,  this  difeafe  is  common  among 


hogs,  and  often  fatal.  The  creature  appears  giddy,  and 
runs  always  on  one  fide,  Iving  alfo  on  that  lidc,  and 
rubbing  it  ag;iinfl  walls.  He  pines  away  loon  after, 
neglciSVs  his  food,  and  lliews  the  greatefl  uneafincfs. 
Cure. 

Bruifc  fome  woody  nightfhadc,  and  prefs  ont  the 
juice  :  to  a  pint  of  it,  ]nit  iialf  a  pint  of  juice  ol  worm- 
wood, and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  penny- 
royal. Put  half  a  pint  of  this  into  a  inefs  of  vnSuals 
once  ever\-  day,  till  he  is  well,  which  will  be  known  by 
his  appetite. 

Mb;RLm,  a  fort  of  hawk  the  leafl  of  all  birds  of 
prey,  which  rclcmbles  the  haggard  falcon  in  plume,  (car 
of  the  foot,  beak,  and  talons,  and  is  much  like  her  in 
condition. 

MES-AIR  is  a  nianagc  half  terra  a  terra  and  half 
corvets. 

MESHES,  the  opening  and  vacancies  in  nets,  or  net- 
works. 

MEW,  a  place  where  a  hawk  is  fct  during  the  time 
fhe  raifes  her  leathers. 

MEWING  (with  Hunters)  a  term  ufed  of  a  flag, 
'dc.  fliedding  his  horns :  an  old  hart  calls  his  horns 
fooner  than  a  younger  one,  which  is  commonly  in  the 
months  of  Ffininry  and  March;  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ierved,  that  if  a  hart  be  gelded  before  he  has  a  head  he 
will  never  bear  any,  and  if  he  be  gelded  after  he  "has  a 
head,  he  will  never  mew  or  call  off  his  horns  ;  again, 
if  he  be  gelded  when  he  has  a  velvet  head,  it  will  always 
be  fo,  without  fraying  or  burnifhing. 

Thefe  hearts  liave  no  fooncr  caft  their  heads,  but  they 
immediately  withdraw  into  thickets  to  hide  themfclves, 
in  fuch  convenient  places  where  they  may  have  llrong 
feeding  and  good  water;  but  young  harts  do  ne- 
ver betake  themiclves  to  thickets  till  they  have 
borne  their  third  head,  which  is  in  the  fourth 
year. 

After  mewing  thc}-  will  begin  to  button,  in  March  or 
April ;  and  as  the  (un  grows  firong,  and  the  fcaTon  of 
the  year  puts  fortli  the  crop  of  thc  earth,  fo  will  their 
heads  grow,  fo  as  to  be  fummed  full  by  the  middle  of 
Jiir.e. 

MICE,  AND  R.\TS,  TO  DESTROY. 

Fill  an  indifferent  pot  with  the  foot  or  drofs  of  oil, 
and  fet  it  in  a  convenient  place  in  their  haunt ;  about  the 
middle  of  the  place,  llrew  about  it  foap  boilers  pot  alhes, 
and  when  the  fcent  of  the  cil  draws  them  to  the  pot, 
the  fcent  oi  the  alhes  will  fo  ftupify  them,  that  they  will 
lie  on  the  floor  rolling,  that  coining  in  any  time  you  may 
take  them  up  or  dcltrov  them.  1  he  Iniell  ol  alTafccti- 
da  will  likewilc  drive  theui  out  of  a  iioufe  or  granary  ; 
hemlock  feed  put  in  their  holes,  it  they  eat  it,  deftroys 
them.     Or, 

Mix  unflaked  lime  and  oatmeal  togetlier,  or  wheat- 
flour,  and  lav  on  bits  of  chips  where  they  come. 

MlDDLE-'l  EETH  of  a  Horse,  are  the  fore  teeth 
that  come  out  at  three  years  and  a  half,  in  the  room  of 
other  lour  foal-tccth,  feated  between  the  nippers  and  the 
corner  teeth,  from  which  fituation  they  derive  the  title 
of  middling. 

There  is  one  above  and  one  below,  on  each  fide  of  the 
jaws.     iJ^  Teeth. 
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MILK,  TO  BREED,  IN  Cows  ; 

If  your  cow  chance  to  have  a  calf  and  be  poor,  or 
to  calve  belorehcr  time,  and  hath  not  milk  for  to  keep 
her  calf,  you  muft  give  her  good  ftorc  of  inafhes  of  malt 
milk-warm  ;  alfo  give  her  every  morning  and  evening 
a  quart  of  ale,  made  into  a  poflet,  but  take  off"  the  curd, 
and  put  in  aniiifeeds,  cummin-feeds,  lettuce-feeds,  and 
coriander-feeds,  all  made  into  powder,  and  blend  them 
with  the  polTet ;  let  them  ftand  three  hours  blended  to- 
gether, and  then  give  it  the  beafl:  for  four  days 
one  after  another,  and  by  often  drawing  of  her 
paps,  her  milk  will  be  iure  to  increafe  m  a  fhort 
time. 

MILK  IN  Ewes,  to  increafe  ; 

If  you  find  their  udders  drying  up,  or  that  they  give 
but  little  milk,  change  their  pafture  to  fuch  as  has  fhort 
and  fweet  grafs,  and  better  than  that  from  which  you  re- 
move them  ;  and  it  the  ground  has  aconveniency,  drive 
them  fometimcs  on  the  hills,  and  at  others  into  plain 
ground  or  valleys,  for  where  the  grafs  is  fweetert  and 
fhortefl  the)-  will  eat  with  the  bell  appetite  :  and  when 
you  bring  them  home  mingle  with  their  grafs  or  iliorthay 
dill  vetches  and  annifeeds,  and  this  will  reftore  and  in- 
creafe their  milk. 

MILT-PAIN  IN  Swine.  When  this  pain  is  con- 
tradled,  you  will  perceive  the  hog  to  go  reeling  and  fide- 
ling.     To  cure  whichj 

Boil  wormwood  and  honey  in  fair  water,  and  fo  give  it 
to  drink. 

The  MINNOW,  is  a  fifli  without  fcales,  and  one  of 
the  leaft  of  fifhes,  but  (in  the  opinion  of  fome)  for  ex- 
cellency of  meat,  he  may  have  been  compared  to  any 
filh  (■'^  the  greateft  value  and  largeftiize  :  the  fpawners 
are  ufually  full  of  fpawn  all  the  I'ummer  long,  for  they 
breed  often,  as  it  is  but  necelfary,  being  both  prey  and 
baiits  to  other  fifli. 

They  come  into  the  river  generally  about  March  and 
April,  and  continue  there  till  the  cold  weather  (trikes 
them  into  their  winter  quarters  again. 

This  fifh  is  of  a  greenifh  colour,  or  wavy  fky-co- 
loured,  his  belly  is  very  white,  but  his  back  is  blackilh  ; 
he  will  bite  fliarply  at  a  \\-orm. 

Anglers  find  tlicm  oftencr  than  they  defire;  they 
feldoni  frequent  deep  places.  It  is  a  fifli  not  at  all  cu- 
rious of  his  feeding,  for  any  bait  pleafes  him,  if  he  can 
but  fwallow  it  \  he  will  drain  hard  for  what  he  cannot 
gorge. 

1  he  chief  food  he  loves,  is  afmall  red  worm,  w'afps, 
orcail-baits. 

MOl.KS  in  the  Fields,  may  be  deffroyed  by 
taking  a  head  or  two  of  garlic,  onion,  or  leek,  and 
put  into  their  holes,  and  they  will  lun  out  as  if 
frighted,  and  you  mdy  with  a  fpear  or  dog  take 
them. 

Or,  poundcd  hellebore,  white  or  black,  with  wheat 
f\o\iT,  the  white  ot  an  egg,  milk  and  fweet  wme  or  mc- 
tlieglin,  make  it  into  a  |)alte,  and  put  pellets  as  big  as  a 
fniall  nut  iiiio  tiieir  holes,  they  cat  it  with  plcafure,  and 
it  will  kill  them. 

In  plues  you  would  not  dig  nor  break  much,  the 
fum.ng  thcii  holes  with  briinflone,  garlic,  or  other  un- 


favoury  things,  drives  them  away  ;  and  if  you  put  a  dead 
mole  into  a  common  haunt  it  will  make  them  abfo- 
lutely  forfake  it. 

Or,  take  a  mole  fpear  or  ftafT,  and  where  you  fee 
them  call,  go  lightly  ;  but  not  on  the  fide  betwixt  them 
and  the  wind,  left  they  perceive  you  ;  and  at  the  firfl  or 
fecond  putting  up  of  the  earth,  ftnke  them  with  your 
mole-ftafF  downright,  and  mark  which  way  the  earth 
falls  moft  :  it  flie  calls  towards  the  left  hand,  llrikc 
fomewhat  on  the  right  hand,  and  fo  on  the  contrary  to 
the  calling  up  ot  the  plain  ground,  ftrike  down,  and 
there  let  it  remain  :  then  take  out  the  tongue  in  the 
flafF,  and  with  the  (pattle  or  flat  edge  dig  round  about 
your  grain  to  the  end  thereof,  to  fee  if  you  have  killed' 
her ;  and  if  you  have  miffed  her,  leave  open  the  hole, 
and  flepafide  a  little,  and  perhaps  (he  will  come  to  Hop 
the  hole  again,  for  they  love  but  very  little  air,  and  then 
ftrike  again  ;  but  if  you  mifs  her,  pour  into  her  hole 
two  gallons  of  water,  and  that  will  make  her  come  out 
for  fear  of  drowning.  Mind  them  going  out  of  a  morn- 
ing to  feed,  or  come  home  when  fed,  and  you  may  take 
a  great  many. 

'molten  GRE.ASE,  is  a  fermentation  or  ebul- 
lition  of  impure  humours,  which  precipitate  and 
difembogue  the  guis,  and  oftentimes  kill  a  horfe. 

1  his  difeafe  does  not  commonly  feize  upon  any 
but  over-fat  horfcs,  over-rid  in  hot-weather.  Set 
Grease. 

MONTOIR,  OR  Horse-Block,  is  a  word  derived 
from  Itfih',  where  the  riding-mafters  mount  their  horfes 
from  a  Hone  as  high  as  the  flirrups,  without  putting  their 
foot  into  the  ftirrups. 

In  France  no  fuch  thing  is  ufed,  but  yet  the 
word  montoir  is  there  retained,  and  fignifies  the 
poife  or  reft  of  the  horfeman's  left  foot  upon  his  left 
llirrup. 

MONTOR  A  DOS,  OR,  A  FOIL  ;  a  French  expref- 
fion,  fignifying,  to  mount  a  horfe  barebacked,  or  without 
a  faddle. 

MOONEYES;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  have  moon-eyes 
when  the  weaknefs  of  his  eyes  incrcafes  or  decrcafes, 
according  to  the  couife  of  the  moon  ;  fo  that  in  the 
wane  of  the  moon  his  eyes  are  muddy  and  troubled, 
and  at  new  moon  they  clear  up,  but  flill  he  is  in 
dangcrof  loling  his  eye-fight  quite.  See  Eyes  of  a 
Horse. 

MOOR's  HEAD,  implies  the  colour  of  a  Rcan 
horfe,  who  befidcs  the  mixture  or  blending  of  a  grey  and 
a  bay,  has  a  black  head,  and  black  extremities,  as  the 
mane  and  tail.      See  Roan. 

MORTIFICATION.  A  mortification  may 
happen  oil  any  part  of  the  body,  and  in  anr  age  : 
but  if  aged  horles  are  the  fuhjefts  they  rarely  reco- 
ver. 

.A  mortification  in  its  beginning  is  called  a  gangrene  ; 
itsligns  are  a  (udden,  but  a  violent  inflammation,  with 
pain  ,  a  deep  red  colour  inclined  to  a  purple  or  a  lead- 
colour,  <\LC.  to  bl.ick. 

On  the  firlf  appcar.mce  ofthefi-  l}inptoms,  makcfca- 
rihcatioiis  to  the  ipiick,  then  rub  the  part  With  the  fol- 
lowing embrocation  : 

Take 
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Take  oil  of  turpentine,  four  ounces,  tinflurc  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  one  ounce  ;  mixed. 

Or,  inlleadof  this  embrocation,  rub  the  part  with  fpi- 
rit  of  wine. 

CJivc  one  of  the  following  balls  throe  times  a  day  : 

Take  ol  Peruvian-bark,  four  ounces  ;  Virginian  (nake 
root,  two  ounces  ;  camphor,  two  drachms  ;  mix  them 
v^ell,  and  nr.ikc  them  mv^  four  balls. 

MOTION  ;  this  horfc  has  a  pretty  motion. 

This  exprcfTion  implies  the  freedom  of  the  motion  of 
the  fore- legs,  wlicn  a  horfe  bends  them  much  upon  the 
niani>ge  ;  htit  if  a  lioife  trots  quuc  out,  and  keeps  his 
body  iliaiirht,  and  his  head  liigh,  and  bends  his  fore- 
legs liandiomclv,  then  to  lay  he  has  a  pretty  motion 
will)  him,  implies  the  hberty  of  the  adion  of  the  fore- 
hand. 

MOURNING    OF    THE    Chine.       Sa    Chine, 

Mt)l'RNING  OF. 

MOUTH  OF  A  Horse,  fliould  be  moderately  well 
cloven,  for  when  it  is  too  much,  there  is  more  diffi- 
culty to  bitt  a  horfe  fo  as  that  he  may  not  fwallovv  it, 
as  hoifemen  term  it. 

And  if  he  has  a  little  mouth,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
get  the  mouth  of  the  bitt  rightly  lodged  therein. 

A  horfe,  to  have  a  good  mouth,  fhould  have  a  well 
raifed  neck,  and  if  it  be  Ibmewhat  large  and  thick,  it 
ouglit  to  be  at  lealt  well  turned,  his  reins  ffrong  and 
well  Ihaped,  and  legs  and  feet  likewife. 

If  all  fhefe  prove  right,  no  doubt  but  the  horfe  has  a 
very  good  mouth ;  but  if  his  jaw-bones  be  too  clofe, 
and  he  have  alfo  a  flwrt  and  thick  neck,  fo  that  he  can- 
not place  his  head  right,  his  having  a  good  mouth 
will  avail  but  little,  becaufe  no  ufe  can  be  made  of 
it. 

The  compliance  and  obedience  of  a  horfe,  is  owing, 
partly,  to  the  tenderer  quick  fcnieot  his  mouth,  which 
makes  him  afraid  of  being  hurt  by  the  bitt,  and  partly  by 
the  natural  difpolition  of  his  members,  and  his  own  in- 
clinations to  (.bey. 

The  mouth  is  called  fenfiblc,  fine,  tender,  light,  and 
loyal. 

Your  horfe  has  fo  fine  a  mouth,  that  he  flops  if  the 
horfeman  does  but  bend  his  body  beiiind,  and  raife  his 
hand,  without  ftaviag  for  the  pall  or  check  of  the 
bridle. 

A  mouth  is  faid  to  be  fixed  and  certain,  when  a  horfe 
does  not  chack  or  beat  upon  the  liand. 

A  frefh,  foatning  mouth. 

A  ff  rong,  defperate,  fpoiled  mouth  ;  a  falfe  mouth  is  a 
mouth  that  is  not  at  all  fenfible,  though  the  parts  look 
well,  and  aic  «cll  loimed. 

A  mouth  of  a  lull  appiu,  or  re(f  upon  the  hand,  is  one 
that  has  not  the  tender  nice  ftnie  ot  iome  fine  mouth, 
but  neverihelels  has  a  *i\t  and  certain  relf ,  and  fuffers  a 
hand  that's  a  little  hard,  without  chacking  or  beating 
upon  the  hand,  without  bearing  down  or  lefilting  the  bitt, 
inlomuch  thai  lie  will  bear  a  jerk  of  the  bridle  w'ithout 
being  much  moved. 

If  vou  go  to  the  army  provide  yourfelf  a  horfe  with  a 
mouth  that  bears  a  fall  reff  upon  the  hand,  for  if  you 
take  one  of  a  fine,  nice,  tender  mouth,  and  another 
horfe  ccmes  to  fhock  or  run  agaiiill  him  in  a  fight,  he 


will  be  apt  to  rife  upon  his  two  hind  feet,  which  a  horfe 
of  a  harder  mouth  would  not  do.     See  Arpui. 

A  mouth  tint  bears  more  than  a  full  rcll  upon  the 
hand,  implies,  a  horfe  that  does  not  obey  but  with  great 
dilficully. 

You  will  readily  flop  this  horfe,  for  his  mouth  is 
above  a  iuil  afipiii  upon  the  hand.     See  Appui. 

Difordei  s  in  /lu  Mouth  ijf  it  Horfe,  viz.  the  Lampnt, 
from  the  Latin  Lampafcui,  is  an  iiifianimation  and  tu- 
mour ot  the  firfl  b.u  of  a  young  horfe's  mouth,  adjoin- 
ing the  upper  fore  teeth,  which  prevents  his  chewing. 
La  Fosst  and  Bracken  were  in  an  error  to  deny  the 
exiflenee  ol  this  inconvenience.  Gibson  alferts 
that  burning  and  ufual  repellents  are  apt  to  prevent  a 
difcharge,  and  prejudice  the  eyes,  but  it  is  advifabie  to 
be  defeired  a  week,  giving  during  the  interval  icaldcd 
mafhes  and  warm  gruel,  and  bleeding  if  indicated; 
(hould  the  inflammation  flill  continue,  cauterize  the 
tumid  parts  lightly,  without  penetrating  deep  enough  to 
fcale  off  tlie  thin  bone  fubjacent  of  the  upper  bars. 
VVafli  with  fait  and  w  aier  fii  If,  and  afterwards  heal  with 
a  mixture  of  French  brandy.  Red  Port  wine,  and 
honey. 

Relaxation  and  Swelling  of  the  Palate  fi  om  Cold.  Ufe  the 
above  mixture,  with  a  little  addition  ot  pepper,  ginger, 
or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac. 

Bloody  Chinks,  or  Chops  in  the  Palate,  from  thifflcs, 
whins,  or  other  prickly  feed.  Examine  and  wafh  with 
(alted  water,  or  fait  and  vinegar,  ufiiig  the  mixture 
afterwards.  From  negleft,  the  roof  of  the  mouth  may 
be  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  pundure  with  a  fmall  pointed 
cautery. 

Giggs,  Bladders,  or  Flaps  in  the  Mouth,  thefe  are  the 
old  terms  for  foft  tumours,  or  puffules  with  blackheads, 
growing  in  the  infide  of  the  lips,  level  with  the  great 
jaw-teeth  ;  in  fome  cart-horfes  they  have  been  known  to 
equal  thefize  of  a  walnut  ;  and  at  any  fize  are  painful, 
and  prevent  maffication.  Draw  out  the  tongue,  and  ufe 
the  knife  or  cautery,  cleanfmg  and  healing  as  above.  The 
Came r\  ox  Frounce,  or  fniali  indurated  tumours  upon  the 
palate,  cure  as  above. 

Barhi  or  Pups,  are  (niall  excrefcencesunder  thetongue, 
which  appear  by  drawing  it  afide ;  when  preternaturalLy 
enlarged,  cut  them  clofe. 

Canker  in  the  Mouth,  or  rather  ulcers  with  little  white 
fpecks  proceeding  from  gigs  and  warts  neglefted  ;  the 
cautery  moderately  heated  is  perhaps  the  beil  remedy  : 
it  is  fuppofed  the  mixture  with  the  addition  of  fal  am- 
moniac, Iharp  cnongli,  but  it  not,  apply  feveral  times  a 
day,  iLgyptiacum  and  tincture  of  myrrh,  Iharpened  with 
oil  of  vitriol  ;  or,  fublimate  water ;  ot,  burnt  alum,  honey, 
and  tinftuie  of  roles. 

Hurls  in  ihe  'Tongue  and  Mouth,  fium  fliarp  or  heavy 
bitts.  Touch  feveral  time*  a  day  with  the  firft  mix- 
ture, to  which  tiiitlure  of  myrrh  may  be  added,  pro- 
ceeding with  the  fharpei  applications  Oiould  they  be  ne- 
cefTary.  Examine  the  jaw-bone,  which  is  too  often  in- 
jured likewife,  carefully  removing  any  fplinters.  The 
galling  of  the  bitts  and  trappings  is  frequently  the  occa- 
lion  ot  thofe  many  inltanccs  we  have  of  hories  breaking 
away  in  fingle  harnefs.  Very  frequently  the  hrydooii 
is  fo  tight,  that  the  horfe's  jaws  are  drawn  up  as  if  with  a 
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piilley,  the  animal  half-choked,  nnd  kept  in  conftant 
pain.  Frequently  in  the  clnnge  ol  a  horfe,  no  care  is 
taken  to  change  the  bitt,  which  if  not  fufficiently  wide, 
holds  the  mouth  perpetually  fcrewed  up  as  in  a  vice. 
It  is  a  material  part  of  the  duty  of  grooms  and  horfe- 
keepers,  often  to  infpcfl  the  infulc  of  the  mouths  of  their 
horfes. 

(Tolvcs  Teflbavc  faid  to  be  two  fmall  fuperfluous  ones, 
growing  in  the  upper  jiw  next  the  grinders,  and  to  be 
very  painful  to  the  lK)rre  ;  it  was  the  old  praftice  to 
loofen  and  wrench  them  out  with  a  mallet  and  carpen- 
ter's gofge,  by  which  rougii  operation  the  jaw  w'as  oft- 
en materially  injured;  granting  the  necellity  of  their 
extradlion,  it  behoves  the  veterinary  fiirgeon  to  furnifli 
a  milder  and  fafcr  method.  In  general,  all  teeth  ol 
irregular  growth,  whether  inwards  or  outwards,  which, 
during  malticatiou,  prick  and  wound  cither  tb.e  tongue, 
gums,  or  lips,  are  Ryled  wolves  teeth.  The  upper 
teeth  of  old  horfes  fometimes  over-hang  the  nether  lo 
far,  as' to  wound  tiie  lips.  In  every  cafe  of  this  kind, 
the  file  is  the  moft  proper  inftrument ;  firft  a  rough, 
then  a  fmooth  or  polilhing  one,  the  mouth  clean  wa(h- 
ed  after  the  operation,  with  falted  water  warm.  For 
loofe  teeth,  the  gums  being  fwollen,  pundfure  with  a 
lancet,  and  walh  with  a  deeoSion  of  oak-bark,  honey, 
and  fage,  adding  a  hnall  quantity  ol  diflilled  vinegar. 

MOUTH,  Hf.at  in,  in  Horses,  this  dilorder  is 
accompanied  with  drynefs,  and  proceeds  from  the  heat 
of  the  ftomach,  by  furleits,  over  heating,  or  a  confum- 
ing  quality;  and  if  not  timely  taken  notice  of,  produ- 
ces the  infeilious  humour  that  creates  the  canker. 

Bleed  the  veins  in  the  lips,  which  you  may  caufe  to 
appear  by  bending  them  the  contrary  way;  and  then 
■vvaQi  them  with  lalt,  and  vinegar,  giving  the  horfe 
■water  to  drink  wherein  coltsfoot  has  been  boiled,  or 
fenugreek- feed,  with  his  pro\ender. 

MULE,  is  of  two  forts,  the  one  engendered  of  a 
horfe  and  a  female  afs,  and  the  other  of  a  male  afs  and 
a  mare. 

The  firll  kind  are  generally  very  dull,  as  partaking 
too  much  of  the  afs,  nor  are  they  fo  large  as  the  fe- 
Jiond,  for  which  realbn  the  latter  are  much  more  ufed 
and  propagated. 

As  they  are  a  very  ufeful  creature,  handlome  of 
fhape,  and  good  for  journeys  and  many  labours,  fo  they 
are  much  eileemed  and  taken  care  of  in  other  nations, 
and  might  be  improved  here  to  better  advantage  than 
they  are,  being  of  an  eafy  gentle  nature,  and  for  the 
eafinefs  of  their  pace  moft  proper  for  women  to  ride  on. 
They  arc  cheap  kept,  and  will  travel  very  far  in  a  day, 
and  that  with  a  fpare  diet. 

Thefe  creatures  breed  not  of  themfelves  becaufe  they 
are  got  of  different  kinds  and  difagrceing  feeds,  as  of  an 
afs  or  horfe,  or  an  afs  leaping  a  mare;  and  the  latter 
of  thcfe  produces  the  befi,  bee  lule  the  mare  being  larg- 
er, is  more  c.ipable  of  giving  the  foal  nourilhment  and 
Itrengtii,  to  grow  up  and  thrive  the  better. 

The  ais  Ifallion  mull  be  chofeii  large  and  well  ro- 
hured,  and  not  above  three  years  old:  and  the  marc 
not  of  the  largcll  fizc,  for  that  will  hinder  the  perform- 
ance: let  her  be  under  four  years  old;  and  when  (he 
his  conceived  llie  wiil  go  eleven  months,  or  fomcwhat 


more  fometimes,  and  fometimes  bring  forth  fooner* 
During  the  time  of  her  going  with  foal,  (he  muft  be 
gently  ufed  and  well  fed,  moderately  laboured,  but  rell 
when  near  the  time  of  her  foahng. 


Hm'  to  make  the  Mare  tale  the  Afs,  and  ho-w  to  order  her 
in  f'jaling,   ifjc. 

It  vou  find  an  unwillinonefs  in  the  mare  to  receive 
the  al's-flallion,  you  muff  at  firll  put  an  indifferent  ais 
ccdt  to  woo  her,  that  if  fhe  at  the  firll  onlet  beats  him, 
it  may  be  no  manner  of  difcouragement  to  the  (lallion 
you  intend;  and  when  he  has  tired  her  out  with  woo- 
ing, fhe  will  viei(i  to  him  that  is  lafl  put  to  Ijer;  but 
it  mufl  be  a  young  mare  that  has  never  been  covered 
by  a  horfe,  for  elfe  Ihe  will  not  fuffer  the  afs  to  cover 
her,  unlels  very  aged,  which  is  not  to  the  purpofe. 

When  \ou  perceive  fhe  has  been  well  covered,  put 
the  afs  away,  left  by  often  leaping  he  makes  her  mif- 
carrv.  life  her  as  I  have  intimated;  gently  for  foir.e 
time,  and  then  let  her  labour  be  but  indifferent;  keep 
her  high,  and  when  near  foaling,  let  her  reft  in  good 
houfinij;  or  pleafant  paflure,  as  feafon  requires,  but  not 
a  place  where  flie  may  leap  and  be  hurt  by  llraining, 
or  caufe  a  mifcarriage,  or  bruife  the  foal  in  lier. 

When  (lie  has  foaled,  take  the  colt  from  her,  and 
put  it  to  a  milch  mare  in  a  dark  place  till  (he  becomes 
acquainted  with  it,  and  then  you  may  let  her  run  witii 
it  in  any  pleafant  padure  till  fuch  time  as  it  is  fi:  to  be 
weaned  ;  after  weaning  give  it  milk  for  feme  time  that 
it  may  not  pine  away. 

Of  Hoiiftng  and  Ordering  in  Riding. 

Since  thefe  creatures  are  more  tender  than  either 
horfe  or  afs,  they  muft  not  be  kept  abroad  in  wet  or 
cold  weather,  but  lodged  in  warm  litter,  and  not  back- 
ed, or  put  to  hard  labour  before  three  years  old,  for 
fear  of  ftunting  them,  or  caufing  difeafes.  They  are 
very  long  liled,  if  we  credit  Pliny,  for  he  allows  them 
to  live  fifty  )  ears.  They  may  be  either  rid  or  put  to 
plough,  and  are  ferviceable  in  many  cafes,  but  are  not 
over  itrong,  therefore  too  hard  labour  deftroys  them. 

yiXJLV^S,  fee  the  Article  SCRATCHES  IN  FaRRIERV. 

MURRAIN  IN  Cat  rLE,  this  difeafe  cometh  fevcral 
ways;  firft  it  comes  from  ranknefs  ol  blood  or  feeding; 
from  the  corruption  of  the  air,  or  the  inle(5lion  of  other 
cattle.  You  may  find  this  difeafe  by  their  carriage, 
that  is,  they  ^vill  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  blow  very 
thick  and  fliort ;  their  heart  and  lights  will  beat  very 
fore,  ami  fometimes  their  face  and  chaps  will  (well, 
and  their  eyes  water. 

Firft  let  all  your  hearts  blood,  both  fick  and  found, 
and  gi\e  to  the  fick  fome  rue,  tctherhie,  fage,  hylfop, 
th)me,  nuirjoram,  marigolds,  fennel,  taiiicy,  lavender, 
and  fpike,  of  every  one  a  fmall  handhil:  boil  all  the 
herbs  in  fpiing  water,  boil  them  trom  a  gallon  to  a 
quart,  and  then  (Irani  the  liquor  forth,  jiut  tliercto  lor 
every  bcaft  a  pint  ol  (Irong  ale,  and  aild  to  the  juice' 
and  ale  foine  long  pepper  and  green  annifeeds,  pcafe, 
bay. fait,  treacle,  and  liquorice -powder,  and  butter. 
Pound  all   thele   (pices,    and   put  them  to  the  juice  of 
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the  herbs,  and  (o  give  to  the  fick  a  full  pint,  but  to  the 
found  half  a  pint.     Or, 

Firft,  you  mull  take  tor  every  bead  a  quart  of  old 
warti,  and  a  good  quantity  of  hens  dung,  and  lay  the 
hens  dung  to  liecp  eight  or  ten  hours :  then  llrain  the 
dung  forth,  and  break  to  every  bcail  tu'o  rotten  eggs 
into  tlie  afcienamed  juice,  and  give  to  every  one  two 
pennyworth  ol  Ipikenard  ;  then  blend  all  thefc  together, 
and  give  it  the  beaft  :  but  tuft  let  blood,  both  lick 
and  l')uiid,  and  fcparate  the  fick  from  the  found.  15ieed 
and  diencli  both  horfe  and  fwine,  tor  they  arc  both  apt 
to  take  the  dilejfc.  Bury  the  dsad  carrion  deep  in  the 
t^round,  that  the  hogs  cannot  pull  it  torth  to  teed  on  it, 
tor  they  are  thole  ihat  carry  the  difeafe  from  one  place 
to  another;  and  be  careful  where  )ou  lay  the  murrain 
hide  of  a  horfe,  or  how  you  take  off  the  liide  while  the 
bcall  is  hot,  for  it  is  infeiif  ious  :  the  fafelt  way  is  to  bury 
the  beaif,  hide  and  all.     Or, 

Takelciuiel  Iced,  the  roots  ol  angelica,  and  lea  thif- 
tle;  llampand  iiifiife  ihcm  over  a  gentle  fire,  with  red- 
wine  and  ale;  give  the  liquid  part  hot,  and  keep  the 
beaft  warm,  and  two  or  three  hours  after  make  him  a 
mafli  nt  wheat,  boiled  m  beer. 

MURRAIN,  IN  Goats,  this  diforder  is  very  fatal 
to  them,  making  them  luddenly  diop  down  dead,  when 
they  feem  healthy  :  therefore  it  is  tit  you  keep  the  fol- 
lowing remedy  by  you,  for  tear  ol  furprife,  vix. 

Take  baum,  vervain,  and  rue,  of  each  a  fmall  hand- 
ful, the  hulks  of  greeii  walnuts,  it  they  may  be  had,  or 
elfe  the  leaves  or  bark  of  that  tree  :  boil  them  in  cyder 
or  verjuice,  which  vou  can  fooneft  get,  llrain  out  the 
liquid  part,  and  infufe  miihridate  or  London  treacle, 
half  an  ounce  into  a  quart,  fo  give  a  pint  warm  morn- 
ing  and  evening.  But  to  have  this  in  readinefs  for 
more  than  one  or  two,  when  you  fee  this  diflemper  be- 
gin, you  make  a  greater  quantity,  and  bottle  it  up  for 
ufe. 

MURRAIN,  IN  Sheep,  the  cure : 

Make  holes  m  their  ears  with  an  awl,  and  put  in  the 
root  of  fvvcet-wort;  then  give  an  ounCe  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  white  v>ine,  (or  for 
want  of  if,  in  vinegar]  and  fpiinkle  the  (heep  with  water 
wherein  tennel  feeds  have  been  boiled  :  and  this  may  be 
fdtely  given  and  ufed  for  the  m.urrain  of  the  lungs,  oc- 
cafiiined  by  extreme  drought,  or  want  of  water  in  the 
hot  Icafons. 

MURRAIN,  IN  Swine  :  this  diforder  arifes  from 
bad  food,  and  want  of  water.  The  firft  fign  of  it  is  a 
running  of  the  eyes,  the  head  fwells,  and  the  hog 
carries  it  on  one  fide  ;  after  this  he  grows  hot  and 
weak,  refufes  his  vifcluals,  and,  if  not  cured,  will  pine 
awa)'  till  he  dies. 

Dilfolve  in  a  pint  of  ale  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  trea- 
cle, an  ounce  of  bole  ammoniac,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  faltpetre :  add  to  this  four  ounces  of  powder 
of  grey  ground  liverwort.  Mix  it  all  with  a  good  hot 
mels  of  victuals,  and  give  it  early  in  the  morning. 
When  the  hog  has  eat  as  much  as  he  likes,  take  it 
away  ;  then  two  or  three  hours  after  fet  it  before  him 
again,  and  give  him  no  other  lood.  This  will  bring 
him  to  be  much  better  in  a  few  days  ;  and  after  thatj  a 
Imaller  quantity  of  medicine  mull  be  mixed  with  his 


viftuals,  but  he  mufl  have  fomc  of  it  in  ail  he  eats,  till 
perfedtly  recovered.     Or, 

'i'ake  the  roots  of  garden  or  water  lilies,  mix  a  quar- 
ter of  the  juice  with  twice  as  much  fallad  oil,  and  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  as  much  turmerick  fine- 
ly beaten  in  powder:  give  it  him  in  cold  water,  about  a 
pint  ;  and,  if  he  grows  hot  and  feveiiih  upon  it,  bleed 
liim  under  the  tongue,  ears,  and  tail ;  boil  mallows  and 
gromidfel  in  his  walh,  and  add  a  little  bay  fait. 

MURRAIN-WATER,  in  Cati  le,  &-c.  This  dif- 
eafe conies  from  ranknels  of  blood,  and  chiefly  it  takes 
thofc  that  are  young  betwixt  one  y^'ar  old  and  three. 
This  difeafe  is  ealy  to  find  out,  for  they  fwell  on  the 
back  and  both  lides  of  the  chine,  and  it  they  have  not 
prcfent  help,  they  will  die  ;  the  hide  will  be  puffed  up 
to  the  Ihouldcr-blade  on  both  fides. 

You  mull  tuft  let  them  blood  in  the  neck,  and  giva 
tiiem  foiTie  fenugreek,  turmerick,  long  pepper,  and 
tpikenaid,  all  made  into  powder,  atu'.  give  it  them  in  ale 
or  beer  milk-warm.  And  for  the  ('welling  on  the  back, 
you  mu(^  take  three  handluls  of  fait,  a  pint  of  fpring- 
watcr,  and  a  pint  of  white-wine  vinegar,  alfo  a  little 
alum,  but  pound  it,  and  put  tiiem  all  together,  beating 
it  with  a  (lice  till  it  be  white  like  milk;  then  bathe 
the  fwelled  places  very  well,  and  it  will  dry  up  the 
rheum. 

And  for  the  preventing  of  this  difeafe,  bleeding  is 
beft  in  time  ;  alfo,  if  they  be  fwelled  very  much  on  the 
back,  rowel  them  on  both  fides  behind  the  fhoulder- 
blade  againft  the  heart,  and  put  in  fome  hair  to  keep  the 
holes  open,  and  they  will  amend  prefently. 

MU  FE,  (amongft  Hunters)  hounds  or  beagles  are 
faid  to  run  mute,  when  they  courfe  along  without  open- 
ing or  making  any  cry. 

MUTE,  OR  Ordure,  dung,  more  efpecially  of 
birds. 

NAG,  Little  Nag,  or  Tit,  is  a  horfeof  a  fmall 
low  fize. 

NARROW,  a  horfe  that  narrows,  is  one  that  does 
not  take  ground  enough  ;  that  is,  does  not  bear  far 
enough  out  to  the  one  hand  or  to  the  other. 

NA  VEL  GALL,  is  a  bru'le  on  the  back  of  a  horfe, . 
or  pinch  of  a  faddle  behind,   which  if  left  alone  long 
will  be  hard  to  cure. 

The  hurt  obtains  tl-.is  name,  becaufe  it  is  cver-againft 
the  navel. 

The  cure:  take  oil  of  hay,  oil  of  coflus,  fox-greafe, 
oil  of  favin,  of  each  an  ounce,  a  handful  of  great  garden 
worms-,  fcourthem  with  fait  and  white  wme,  and  put 
all  the  ingredients  together  into  an  earther  pipkin.  Hop 
or  cover  it  very  clofe,  and  boil  them  well;  then  add 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fallad  oil  ;  fet  it  upon  the  fire 
again,  and  boil  it  till  it  becomes  a  perfedl  oint- 
ment, which  ftrain  into  a  g.-'.llipot  :  warm  it  wiicn  you 
ufe  it,  and  fo  drefs  the  forrance  with  ILiits  or  hards  dipt 
in  it. 

If  the  placebo  only  fwelled,  aird  the  (kin  not  broken, 
then  rub  it  with  your  hand,  or  a  rag  dipped  in  brandy, 
and  it  will  take  it  down. 

NECK  OF  a  Horse,  fhould  be  lean,  and  but  little 
flefh  upon  it ;  and  to  be  well  (hapcd,  it  fliould,  at  its  go- 
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iiiining  bv  degrees  toward  the  head. 

In   maic-,   it  is    a  good  quality  to  have   their   necks 


s,  from  tlie  witliers,   rife  with  a  Hope  upwards,  dimi-  Ithat  the  fowl  cannot  creep  throucrh  them)  the  better  it 

will  be,  fur  they  entangle  them  the  more  certainlv. 

Let  not  the  nets  be  above  two  fathoms  deep,  and  fix 
in  length,  which  is  the  greatelt  pr.  poni.jn  that  a  com- 
mon man  is  able  to  overthrow.  Verge  the  nets  on  the 
outfide  with  very  Urong  cord,  and  extend  it  at  each  end 
upon  long  poles  made  tor  that  purpofe. 

Being  provided  with  nets,  obferve  the  haunts  of 
fowls,  or  their    morning  and   evening   feeding-places, 


fonicwhat  grols,  and  charged  with  flelh,   beraufe  their 
necks  arc  generally  too  fine  and  flender. 

Deer  necks,  or  cock-lhroppled,  are  thofp,  in  which 
the  fledi  that  fhauld  be  next  the  mane,  i<  fet  quite  be- 
low, and  next  the  throat,  which  renders  the  neck  ill- 
Diaped  and  ugly. 

A  well-fliaped  neck  contributes  very  much  to  the  j coming  to  them,  at  leaft  two  hours  betore  thole  leafons, 
making  him  ligl-.t  or  heavy  of  the  liand,  'according  as  it  [and  fprcading  the  net  fmooth  and  flat  upon  the  ground, 
IS  fine  or  coane  I  flaking  down  ihe  two  lower  ends  firm  ;  let  the  upper 

NECK,  OR  Throat,  fwelling  of  the,  in  Swine,  ends  Hand  extended  upon  the  long  cord,  the  fartlicr 
When  the  l\velhng  rifes,  which  is  often  d<nigcrous,  | end  thereof  being  llakcd  fall  down  tu  the  earth,  two  or 
bleed  him  under  the  tongue  and  tail,  make  a  plailler  of  'thiee  fathom  li(.>m  tlie  net,  and  let  the  liake  which 
the  yolks  of  egus,   bees-wax,  wheat-flour,  and  Burgun-'  Itaketh  down  the  cord,  (land  in  a  direi5>  and   even  line 


dy  pitch  ;  put  coriander  feeds  and  fiiced  horfe  radilli,  in 
the  trough  amongft  his  uieat,  wiiich  mull  be  bran  and 
wafh  very  warm. 

NEEZINGS;  in  order  to  purge  a  horfe's  head  when 
it  is  flopped  with  phlegm,  cold,  and  other  grofs  hu- 
mours, and  to  make  him  ncezc ;  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  take  a  branch  ot  pellitory  ol  Sp/ii'u  and  tying 
the  fame  to  a  llick.  put  it  up  his  nolhils,  and  it  will  ope- 
rate upon  him  without  hurt  or  vmleiice. 

NElGI-ilN(j,isthccr\of  ahorfe.  Such  a  horfe  neigiis. 
NET-MAKING;  by  nets  here  is  meant,  fuch  as  are 
ufeful  to  take  fo\%  1  "  ith  ;  tor  the  m^'.king  of  which,  the 
inftrumentsor  tools  required,  are  wooden  needles,  where- 
of you  fhould  haveabout  half  adozenot  divers  forts,  ibme 
round,  and  others  flat ;  alfo,  a  pair  ot  flat,  round-pointed 
fcilfars,  ano  a  wheel  to  wind  ofF  the  thread  ;  the  pack- 
thread muil  be  the  bell  and  evenert  that  can  be  got, 
greater  or  finaller,  according  to  tlie  fowl  you  defign  to 
take  :  the  mefhes  mult  be  about  two  inches  from  point 
to  point,  for  the  larger  they  are,  it  is  the  better  to  entan- 
Ige  fowl. 

But  the  nets  muft  be  neither  too  deep  nor  too  long, 
or  that  will  render  them  troublefome  to  manage,  but 
let  them  be  well  verged  on  each  fide  with  a  long 
twilled  thread. 

As  for  the  colouring,  the  nifTct  ones  are  made  fo  by 
putting  them  into  a  tanner's  pit,  where  they  mull  lie 
till  they  are  well  coloured  ;  and  this  tintture  is  alio  an 
excellent  preferver  oi  them. 

To  make  tiiem  green,  chop  and  boil  fome  green 
wheat  in  water,  and  rub  your  nets  therewith,  letting 
them  lie  in  it  twenty-four  hours. 

The  vellow  colour  is  done  by  fleeping  the  net  in  the 
juice  ot  celandine,  an<l  then  drying  it  in  the  fliadc,  for  it 
mult  not  be  iner  bright,  but  of  the  colour  ot  Itubblc  in 
harvell  time,  tor  wiueh  Icafoii  it  is  pioper. 

For  prefcrving  them,  care  muft  be  had  to  keep  them 
dry,  for  which  end  hnng  tliem  abroad  in  the  Inn,  when- 
ever you  have  uled  them  in  the  dew  or  rain  ;  and  fee 
the  Icafl  rent  or  breach  he  men  led  upon  the  firll  difco- 
verv  ;  hang  them  at  a  dillancc  from  the  wall,  left  they 
be  injured  by  rats  and  mice. 

The  readicll  way  of  taking  great  fowl  with  nets,  is 
the  making  of  the  nets,  which  mull  be  of  the  bcfl  pack- 
thread, with  gicat  and  l-irge  mcdies,  at  Icall  two  inches 
from  point  to  point  ;   tor  the  larger  the  mellies  arc,   (fo 


with  the  lower  verge  of  the  net,  ilill  obferving  the  dif- 
tance  ;  then  the  other  end  of  the  cord,  which  mull  be 
at  leaft  ten  or  twelve  fathom  long,  the  towler  muft 
hold  in  his  hand,  at  the  uttermoll  dilhmce  aforelaid, 
where  he  fliould  make  fome  artificial  Ihelter  either  of 
grafs,  tods,  earth,  or  fome  fuch  like  matter,  where  he 
may  lie  out  of  t!ie  fight  ot  the  fowl. 

Take  care  tliat  the  net  mav  lie  fo  ready  lur  the 
I  game,  that  upon  the  leaft  pull,  it  may  rife  from  the 
i earth,  and  fly  over. 

Strew  over  all  the  net,  as  it  lies  upon  tl.e  ground, 
fome  grafs,  that  you  mav  hide  it  from  the  towl.  It  wilt 
alfo  be  convenient  to  Hake  down  a  live  hern  near  vour 
net,  or  feme  other  fowl  formerly  taken,  for  a  ftale. 

When  you  lee  a  good  number  ot  fowls  come  withir» 
the  verge  of  the  net,  draw  the  cord  fuddcnly,  and  call 
the  net  over  them  :  continue  your  Iport  till  the  fun  be 
near  an  hour  high,  and  no  longer,  tor  then  their  feed- 
ing is  over  for  that  time  ;  but  you  may  go  again  in  the 
evening,  from  about  fun-fet  till  twilight. 

By  this  means  you  may  take,  not  only  great  quanti- 
ties of  large  wild  fowl,  but  alfo  plovers. 

To  take  fniall  water-fowl  with  nets,  make  your  nets 
of  the  fmallefl  and  flrongeft  packthread,  but  the  mefties 
muft  not  be  near  fo  big  as  th^fe  for  larger  fowl,  about 
two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  deep. 

Line  thefc  nets  on  both  fides  with  fmall  nets,  every 
melh  being  about  an  inch  and  a  half  Iqu.ire.  each  wnv, 
that  as  the  fowl  ftrikeih  either  through  them  or  againft 
them,  fo  the  fmaller  net  may  pafs  through  the  greater 
mefties,  and  fo  llraiten  and  entangle  the  towl. 

Thefe  nets  arc  to  be  pitched  tor  every  evening  fliglit 
of  fowl,  before  funfei.,  llaking  them  down  on  each 
fide  of  a  river,  about  half  a  toot  within  ihc  water,  tl.e 
lower  fide  of  the  net  being  fo  plumbed,  that  it  mav 
fink  fo  far  and  no  farihcr  :  place  the  upper  pait  of  tlic 
net  ftant-wife,  fho.iling  .igaiuft  the  water,  yet  not  touch- 
ing the  water  by  near  two  teet,  and  let  the  llrings 
wliich  fupport  this  upper  fide  ot  the  net,  be  faftened  to 
linall  yielding  Iticks,  pricked  in  the  bank,  which,  as 
the  towl  (hikes,  may  gi\c  liberty  to  the  net  to  run  and 
entangle  them. 

'i'hus  place  fcvcral  of  thefe  nets  o\cr  diftercnt 
parts  of  the  river,  about  twelve  fcore  fatltom  one 
from  another,  or  as  the  river  or  brook  will  allow; 
and   you   may  depend  upon  it,  that  it  any  towl  cunie 
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8n  the  river  thai  night,  you  will   Lave  your  fharc  of 
them. 

And  that  vou  may  attain  your  end  the  fooner,  take  a 
gun,  and  go  to  all  the  lens  anil  plaflies  that  arc  at  a  dW- 
tani-e  iVoin  your  nets,  inJ  lire  three  or  lour  timts,  which 
W.ll  foart':ij>hi  the  fowl,  ih.il  they  "ill  fly  to  the  livers; 
tlien  pUnt  your  ncis  upon  thcfe  fens  anil  plallies. 

In  the  inoriiiiig,  go  tirll  lo  ihe  river  and  Ic'.'  what 
fowls  arecaii(;ht  there,  and  having  taken  them  up  with 
the  pcts,  it  you  efpy  any  fowl  on  lire  river,  difchari^e 
your  gun,  which  wili  make  ihem  tl)-  to  the  fens  and 
plaihcs  i  where  go  to  fee  what  are  taken.  By  this  means 
\  oil  will  fcarce  fail  ol  catching  fome,  although  there 
(hoiilil  bi-  but  very  tew  abroad. 

NKJHT-ANGLING.     6W  Angling. 

NIGHTING.ALP:,   a  fmall  bird,  in  bigncQ  much 


or  hay  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  for  them  to  fit  on 
when  they  plcafe,  alw/ays  obfeiving  to  keep  them  as 
clean  as  may  be,  lor  if  they  arc  brought  up  njdily, 
ithcy,  as  well  as  all  other  buds,  niU  always  be  fo ; 
(ome  luffer  no  day  ligiit  to  come  to  them  only  on  one 
hde  ;  others,  more  curious,  line  their  cages  on  ihjce 
(ides  with  preen  baize. 

For  die  dileafis  incident  to  this  delightful  bird;  as 
nightingales  grow  extraordinary  fat,  both  abroad  in 
fields,  as  well  as  in  lioufes  where  they  are  caged  up, 
you  are  tooblerve,  it  is  very  dangerous  when  il  begins 
to  abate,  if  they  do  not  fiiig,  therefore  they  muft  be 
kept  very  warm  upon  the  falling  of  their  fat,  and  mufl 
have  fome  fitfron  given  tliem  in  their  meat  and  water  : 
but  when  they  arc  perceived  to  grow  fat,  they  muft  be 
purged   two  or   three  times  a  week,   w  iih  fome  worms 


relembling  a  lark  ;  it  has  a  brown  back,  and  is  a(h-    that  are  taken  out  of  pigcon-iioules,  for  four  or  fi 


coloured  towards  the  belly 

The  nightingale  has  the  fuperiority  above  all  other 
birds,  in  reipcCf  to  her  liiigin^  with  fo  much  variety, 
the  fweetert  and  moft  melodioufly  ot  all  others. 

Nightingales  appear  in  England,  about  the  beginning 
ol  April,  none  as  \et  knowing  where  their  habitations 
are  during  the  winter  fealon  ;  and  they  ufually  make 
their  nefts  about  a  foot  ap.d  a  half,  or  two  teet  above 
ground,  either  in  thick  quick-let  hedges,  or  in  beds 
of  neuics  where  old  quick-fet  hedges  have  been 
thrown  together,  and  nettles  grown  through  ;  and 
make  them  of  fuch  materials  as  the  place  affords  ; 
but  fome  have  tound  their  nell  upon  the  ground,  at  the 
bottom  ol  hedges,  and  amongft  wafte  grounds  :  and 
fome  upon  banks  that.have  been  raifed,  and  then  over- 
grown with  thick  grafs.  As  for  the  number  of  their 
eggs,  it  is  uncertain,  fome  having  three  or  four,  and 
fome  live,  according  to  the  flrength  of  their  bodies ;  and 
tliofe  that  make  their  nelts  in  the  fummer,  have  fome- 
times  feven  or  eight  ;  but  they  have  young  ones  com- 
monly in  the  beginning  of  Ma\. 

The  nightingjle  that  i.s  beft  to  be  kept,  fhould  be  of 
the  earlicif  birds  in  the  fpring,  they  become  liioie  per- 
fctt  in  their  fongs,  and  aifo  hardier,  for  the  old  one  has 
more  time  to  fing  over,  or  continue  longer  in  fingmg 
.than  thofe  that  a^e  later  bred,  and  you  iray  have  bet- 
ter hopes  of  their  living.  The  younrr  i.riis  muft  not  be 
taken  out  of  their  nelis  till  they  are  indifferently  well 
feathered,  not  too  little  nor  too  much,  for  if  the  lafl, 
they  will  be  fullen.  and  in  the  other  cafe  they  are  apt 
to  (lie,  and  at  the  belt  they  are  as  much  longer  in  bring- 
ing up. 

Their  meat  may  be  made  of  lean  beef,  (heep's  heart, 
or  bullock's  heait,  the  lat  fkin  whereof  that  covers 
it,  muif  tirft  be  pulled  oft,  and  the  finews  taken  out  as 
clean  as  puflible;  then  loak  a  quantity  of  white  brea»f 
in  water,  and  chop  il  fmall,  as  it  were  for  minced  meat, 
then  with  a  lliek  take  up  the  quantity  ol  a  grey  pea, 
and  give  every  one  three  or  tour  fuch  gobbles  in  an 
hour's  time,  as  long  as  they  Ihail  endure  to  abide' in 
their  nelts. 

When  they  begin  to  grow  ftrong,  and  ready  to  fly 
out,  put  them  into  the  cage  with  feveral  perches  for 
them  to  lit  upon,  lined  with  fome  green  bai/-c,  for  they 
arc  at  tirll  fubjecl  lo  the  cramp  ;  and  put  fome  fine  niofs 


w^'eks  together ;  and  give  them  two  or  three  fpeckled 
fpiders  a  day,  as  long  as  tlicy  lalf,  which  fpiders  arc 
tound  in  Aitgujl.  It  they  grow  melancholy,  put  into 
their  water  or  drinking-pot,  fome  white  lugar-candy, 
with  a  flice  or  two  of  liquorice  ;  and  if  they  tlill  com- 
plain, put  into  their  pot  fix  or  eight  chives  of  fatFron, 
continuing  to  give  them  fheep's  hearts  and  parte,  alfo 
three  or  tour  meal  worms  a  day,  and  a  few  ants,  and 
their  eggs  :  farther,  boil  a  new-laid  egg  very  hard,  mince 
it  imall,  and  ftrew  it  amongft  the  ants  and  their  eggs. 

Nightingales  thai  have  been  kept  two  or  three  years 
in  a  cage,  are  very  lubjeit  to  the  gout,  in  that  cafe  you 
muft  take  them  out,  and  anoint  their  feet  with  frefti 
butter  or  capon's  greafe  three  or  four  days  together, 
which  is  a  certain  cure. 

The  chief  thing  thai  caufes  moft  of  the  difeafes,  is 
for  want  of  keeping  them  clean  and  neat,  whereby 
their  feet  become  clogged,  and  their  claws  rot  oft', 
which  brings  the  gout  and  cramp  upon  them  ;  be  fure 
twice  a  week  to  let  them  have  gravel  about  the  bottom. 
of  the  cage,  which  mult  be  very  dry  when  it  is  put  in, 
as  it  will  not  then  be  fubjeft  to  clog. 

Thefe  birds  aic  alio  fubjcift  to  apolthume.s  and  break- 
ings out  above  ihtir  eyes  and  nebs,  tor  which  you  are 
alio  to  ufe  butter  and  capon's  greafe.  To  raife  night- 
ingales when  they  are  veiy  bare,  give  them  new  eggs 
chopt  very  iVnall,  amongft  their  (lieep^s  heart  and  parte, 
or  hard  eggs,  and  when  they  are  recovered,  bring  them 
to  ordinary  diet  again,  that  you  may  continue  to  main- 
tain them  ill  then  lormer  plight ;  but  as  loon  as  you 
perceive  them  growing  fat.  give  ihcni  no  more  eggs. 

There  is  another  difeife  incident  to  thole  birds,  call- 
cd  the  ilraitnefs,  or  tirangling  in  the  breatl  ;  which 
jjioceeds  very  often  from  want  of  care  in  preparing 
their  food,  by  mixing  fat  mca;  therevviih;  and  may  bo 
perceived  by  the  beating  pain  they  weie  noi.  aecultonied 
to,  which  abiile!  in  this  part,  and  by  his  often  gajdiig 
and  opening  his  bdl ;  it  may  alio  be  occalioned  by  lumo 
finew  or  thread  ol  tiie  (lieep's  heart, '(for  want  of  Ihred- 
ding  wiih  a  Iharp  knite]  tliat  hangs  in  his  tluoat,  or 
that  many  times  cling  about  his  tongue,  which  makes 
him  iorlake  his  iiieai,  and  grow  jioor  in  a  very  fhort 
time,  elpecially  in  the  fpring,  and  wnen  he  is  in  the 
fo.ig  note  ;  as  loon  as  you  perceive  the  lyniptoms,  take 
him  gently  out  of  his  cage,  open  his  bill  with  a  quill  or 
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pin,  and  unloofc  .any  ftring  or  piece  of  flefli  that  may 
liaiig  about  his  tongue  or  throat,  and  wlien  you  have 
taken  it  away,  give  him  fomc  white  lugar-candy  in  his 
water,  or  elfe  dilTolve  it  and  moiften  his  meat  with  it, 
which  will  prove  a  prefent  remedy. 

All  tliat  is  to  be  laid  more  concerning  this  melodi- 
ous bird,  is  touching  the  length  of  his  life  ;  fome  live 
but  one,  lome  three,  (bmc  five,  ajid  other.-;  unto  eight  and 
twelve  years  ;  and  they  ling  rather  better  and  better  lor 
the  firfi:  eight  years,  but  then  they  decline  it  by  degrees  ; 
but  if  they  have  good  keepers,  it  will  prolong  their 
lives  three  or  lour  years  ;  and  where  there  is  one  kept 
in  a  cage  until  that, age,  an  hundred  die,  yet  the  care 
of  fome  have  been  fuch,  that  it  has  been  known  night- 
ingales have  lived  to  be  tilteen  years  old,  and  to  conti- 
nue fmging,  more  or  lefs,  for  the  moll  part  of  the  time. 
iSf^  Paste  for  Birds. 

NlGHT-HOOKSlhouldbetbuslaid-.procitreafmali 
cord  fixteen  yards  long,  and  at  equal  diltances  tie  to  it  five 
or  fix  hempen  lines,  ol  the  thicknefs  of  the  troultng-line, 
about  eighteen  inches  long  apiece,  faftening  them  in  luch 
a  manner  as  you  may  eafily  remove  or  put  them  to  again. 
To  each  ol  thele  vi'hipa  hook,  and  bnit  it  with  a  minnow, 
loach,  or  bull-head,  his  gill  tins  cut  off;  or,  for  want 
of  them,  with  a  Imall  gudgeon,  a  fniall  roach,  a  piece 
of  feven  eyes  ot  about  an  inch,  and  the  brightell  co- 
loured you  can  get,  which  is  much  the  moft  preferable 
baits  for  eels,  or  one  of  the  imall  brood  of  eels,  or  with 
beef,  or  the  pith  and  marrow  in  an  ox  or  cow's  back 
bone.  If  you  bait  with  any  fidi,  put  the  point  of  the 
hook  in  at  the  tail  and  out  at  the  mouth,  the  head  of 
the  fi(h  refting  on  the  hook's  bent ;  and  cover  the  point 
of  the  hook  with  a  Imall  worm  :  then  at  one  end  of  the 
cord  faften  a  ftone  or  a  lead  weight  of  about  two 
pounds,  and  throw  it  crufs  the  river  m  fome  Hill  deep, 
or  at  the  tail  or  fide  of  a  deep  Itream.  Faften  the  other 
end  to  fome  bough  or  ftick,  on  the  water-bank  you 
Hand  on  ;  and  in  the  morning  you  will  fcld(jm  fail  to 
find  fifh  enfnared.  Ufe  a  great  filh  needle  to  draw  the 
line  through  the  bait,  and  out  at  its  tail,  and  then  let  it 
flip  down  to  the  hook's  bent,  the  head  being  down- 
wards, tying  the  tail  to  the  line  with  thread,  and  the 
top  of  the  hemp  line  to  the  cord. 

Eels,  chub,  large  trouts,  and  pike,  are  taken  this 
■way  ;  but  if  you  lay  for  pike,  keep  the  bait  with  a  float 
about  a  foot  from  the  bottom.  For  other  fifh  let  it 
touch  the  botto'n. 

N1GHT-M\RE.  A  malady  incident  to  horfes  as 
well  as  human  bodies,  proceeding  horn  the  melancholy 
blood  oppreding  the  heart;  it  will  caule  the  borfe  to 
fweat  more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  arid  thereby 
deprive  him  ol  liis  reft. 

You  may  dilcover  it  by  obferving  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, whether  he  fweats  on  the  flanks,  neck,  and  Ihort 
rihs,  which  arc  lure  indications  of  it. 

For  tlic  cure.  Take  a  pint  ot  lallnd  oil,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  lugar  candy,  put  into  them  a  handful  ot 
fait,  mix  them  well  together,  warm  them  blood-warm, 
and  give  it  the  horfe  two  mornings. 

NlPFLKS  are  lour  teeth  in  the  fore-part  of  a  horfc's 
mouth,  two  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw  :  a 


a  horfe  puts  them  forth  between  the  fccond  and  third 
years.      See  Tueth. 

NIPPERS.  Smiths  or  farriers  nippers,  are  the 
pincers  with  which  they  cut  the  nails  they  have  drove 
in,  before  they  rivet  them,  and  which  they  ufe  in  taking 
off  a  flioe. 

NOSE-BAND,  or  Musroll,  is  that  part  of  a 
head-ftall  of  a  bridle  that  comes  over  a  horfc's  nofe. 

NOSTRILS  OF  A  Horse,  ftionld  be  large  and  ex- 
tended, lo  that  the  red  within  them  mav  be  perceived, 
efpecially  when  he  fneezes  :  the  widenet's  of  the  nol- 
trils  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  eahiicfs  ot  breath- 
ing. 

OATS,  fown  in  Ftiriiary  ox  Alarcb,  are  of  an  open- 
mg  nature  and  Iweet ;  they  are  the  bell  grain  for 
horfes,  others  being  apt  to  flop,  which  mull  be  injuri- 
ous;  yet  oats  given  in  too  great  a  quantity  over-heat  a 
horfe. 

Oats  newly  houfed  and  threfiied,  before  they  have 
fweat  in  the  mow,  or  have  been  other  wife  thoroughly 
dried,  are  too  laxative. 

OBEY.  A  horle  is  faid  to  obey  the  hands  and  the 
heels,  to  obey  the  aids  or  helps.     Thus  : 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  obey  the  fpurs,  that  is,  to  f?y  from 
them. 

OPENING  OF  A  Horse'sHeel,  is  when  the  fmith, 
in  paring  the  foot,  cuts  the  heel  low,  and  takes  it  down 
within  a  finger's  breadth  of  the  coronet,  fo  that  he  fe- 
parates  the  corners  of  the  iieel,  and  by  that  means  im- 
pairs the  fubllance  ot  the  foot,  caufing  it  to  clofe,  and 
and  become  narrow  at  the  heels  :  this  praftice  therefore 
ought  always  to  be  avoided,  fince  if  there  be  any  weak- 
nels  in  the  toot,  it  will  of  neceflity  make  it  Ihrink  and 
ftraiten  in  the  quarters,  fo  as  abfolutely  to  fpoil  the 
foot. 

ORTOLAN.  A  bird  foinewhat  fmallcr  than  a  lark, 
having  a  red  bill,  legs,  and  teet,  the  wings  intermixt 
with  black  and  yellow,  the  neck,  head,  and  bellv  of 
an  orange  colour,  the  bieall  yellow,  with  orange- 
coloured  fpots. 

Jt  feeds  upon  millet,  it  is  delicious  food,  and  calls 
much  fat ;  they  come  to  us  in  April,  and  go  away  in 
September ;  the  time  to  take  them  is  in  "July  and  AiigulL 
They  are  taken  in  bow-nets :  the  places  they  moft  de- 
light in,  are  vineyards,  and  oat  fields  near  them. 

OSSELETS,  /.  e.  little  Bones,  are  hard  excref- 
cences  in  the  knees  of  fome  horles,  fo  called  in  French. 

There  arc  alio  three  kinds  of  olfelcts,  which  are  of 
the  fame  nature  as  fpleiits,  and  fome  perfons  take  them 
for  the  fame  thing;  but  there  is  this  difference  however 
between  them,  that  Iplents  come  near  the  knees,  and 
offelets  near  the  fetlocks.  Their  feat  is  inditferently 
within  or  without  the  leg. 

The  iirlt  is  the  finiple  olfclct,  which  does  not  grow 
near  the  joint  of  the  fetlock  or  the  nerve. 

This  need  not  hinder  any  man  trom  buying  a  horfe, 
becaufe  it  puis  him  to  no  inconvenience,  and  verv  often 
goes  away  ot  itftif  without  a  remedy.  'Fhc  (ecoiii)  is, 
that  which  delcends  into  the  fetlock,  and  hinders  the 
motion  ot  tiiat  joint :  this  occafions  a  horfe  to  llumhie 
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and  fall,  and  with  a  very  little  work  to  become  lame. 
The  third  has  its  feat  between  the  bone  and  the  nersc, 
an<l  iometiints  upon  the  nerve  ;  it  fn  ninch  ineonimodcs 
a  horfe  that  he  cannot  ftand  firm,  hut  limps  on  every 
little  oocalion. 

OT'lER.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  otter  is  of 
the  beaver  kind,  being  an  amphibious  creature,  living 
both  in  the  water  and  on  the  land  ;  bclldes,  the  outward 
form  of  the  parts  bears  a  likencfs  of  the  beaver  ;  fome 
fey,  were  his  tail  off,  he  were  in  parts  like  the  beaver, 
differing  in  nothing  but  habitaiion,  for  the  beaver  fre- 
quents the  fait  water  as  well  as  the  helh,  but  the  otter 
rsevergoes  to  the  lalt. 

'lliougu  the  otter  lives  in  the  \intcr,  yet  he  docs  not, 
like  tilhcs,  breathe  through  the  benefit  of  the  water,  he 
taketh  breath  like  other  four-tooted  bcalls,  yet  will 
remain  a  long  time  underneath  the  water  without  refpi- 
ration. 

If  he  wants  prey  in  the  waters,  then  he  will  quit  them 
for  the  land;  and  it  by  painful  hunting  on  (horc  he 
caimot  fill  his  belly,  he  will  Iced  on  herbs,  fnails,  or 
'frogs;  neither  will  he  take  lefs  pains  in  the  water  to 
fatisly  his  hunger,  lor  he  will  Iwim  two  miles  together 
againft  the  llream,  that  lo,  when  he  has  filied  his  bel- 
ly, the  current  may  carry  him  down  again  to  his  de- 
figned  lodging,  which  is  always  near  ttie  water,  very 
anificiallv  built  with  boughs,  Iprigs,  and  flicks,  couch- 
ed together  in  excellent  order,  wherein  he  fits  to  keep 
him  trom  the  wet. 

In  the  hunting  of  fifh,  he  often  puts  his  nofe  above 
water  to  take  breath :  he  is  a  creature  of  wonderful 
fwiftnefs  and  nimblenefs  in  taking  his  prey,  and  for 
greedinefs,  takes  more  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with. 

He  is  a  very  crafty  and  fubtle  beaft,  and  endowed 
with  a  wonderful  fagacity  and  fenle  of  Imelling. 

The  flefh  of  this  beaft  is  both  cold  and  filthy,  be- 
caufe  it  feedeth  on  ftinking  fifh,  and  therefore  not  fit 
to  be  eaten,  yet  it  is  eaten  in  Germany;  and  the  Carihu- 
fiun  friars,  who  are  forbidden  the  eating  of  all  manner 
of  flefh  of  other  four-footed  hearts,  yet  are  not  prohi- 
bited the  eating  of  otters. 

OTTER-HUNTING.     This  is  performed  by  dogs 
called  otter-hounds,  and  with  inftruments,  called  ot- 
tcr-fpears,    with    which    when    they    find    thcmfelves  \ 
•wounded,    they  make  to  land  and  tight  with  the  dogs  i 
furioufly,  as   iV  they  were  fenfible  that  the  cold   water 
would  annoy  their  green  wounds.  j 

There  is  indeed  craft  to  be  ufcd  in  the  hunting  them;  j 
but  they  may  be  catched  in  fnares  under  water,  and  by 
river-fides;  but  great  care  inuft  be  taken,  for  thev  bite  ' 
much  and  venoinoufly,  and  if  they  remain   long  in  the 
fnare,  they  will  not  fail  to  get  thcmfelves  free  hy  their  ' 
teeth.  I 

In  hunting  them,  one  man  mufl  be  on  one  fide  of  the  I 
river,  and  another  on  the  other,  both  beating  the  banks  ' 
with  dogs,  and  the  beaft  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
water  long,  you  will  foon  difeovcr  if  there  be  nn  otter 
or  not  in  that  quarter,  tor  he  murt  come  out  to  make 
his  fpraints,  and  in  the  niglu  fomctimesto  feed  on  grafs 
and  herbs.  ' 

If  any  of  the  hounds  find  out  an  otter,  then  view  the  ] 
foft  grounds  and  moilf  places,  to  find  out  which  way  he 


bent  his  Iicad ;  if  you  cannot  difeovcr  this  by  the  mai  ks, 
you  may  partly  perceive  it  by  the  fpraints;  and  then 
follow  the  hounds,  and  Io<fge  him  as  a  hart  or  deer. 

But  it  you  do  not  find  huii  quickly,  )(iu  may  iiha- 
gine  he  is  g_one  to  crouch  j'omcwherc  firther  off"  from 
the  river;  Tor  fonictimc*  thc)-  will  go  to  feed  a  confide- 
rable  way  from  the  place  of  their  reft,  chuflng  rather 
to  go  up  the  river  than  down  it. 

Perlons  that  hunt  otters  mufl  cany  their  fpears  to 
watch  his  vents,  that  being  the  chief  advantage;  and  if 
they  perceive  him  (wimnuug  under  water,  they  mufl 
endeavour  to  ftrii.c  him  with  their  fpears,  and  if  th.ey 
miis,  iiiuft  puvfue  him  wi'.h  the  hounds;  which  (if  they 
be  good  and  perfectly  entered)  will  go  chnniing  apd 
trailing  along  by  the  river-fide,  ana  will  beat  every 
root  ot  a  tree,  and  olier-bed,  or  tuft  of  bull-runies; 
nay,  they  will  lome'.imes  take  water,  and  bait  tl-.e  beaft 
like  a  fpaniel,  by  which  mc.ias  he  will  harlly  efcape. 

OVER-DONE,  Over-bid,  or  Ovkk-workkd; 
a  horfe  is  lo  called,  when  his  wind  and  ftreiigth  arc 
broke  and  exhaurted  with  fatigue. 

OVER-RE.'XCH.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  over-reach 
when  he  brings  his  feet  too  far  forwards,  and  (hikes 
his  hinder  toes  againll  the  fpunges  of  his  fore-fhoe. 

A  horfe  over-reaches  through  a  weaknefs  in  the 
back,  or  by  being  fuffered  to  bear  too  much  upon  thc 
(houlders. 

OWL,  Horn-owl,  Horn-coot.  A  large  bird 
that  keeps  always  in  woods  and  great  forefls,  being  oft- 
en bigger  than  a  middle  fized  goofe;  with  hairy  eyes, 
and  rough-footed,  great  tufts  of  feathers  on  either  fide 
of  his  head,  bearing  out  like  horns,  his  face  broad  and 
large,  his  eyes  great  and  fparkling.  and  his  voice  terri- 
ble;  but  being  a  bird  that  ufually  fleeps  by  day,  when 
other  fowls  elpy  him,  they  gather  about  him  both  great 
and  fmall,[and  attempt  to  kill  him. 

When  a  fowler  has  got  fuch  a  one  as  this,  he  need 
not  want  recreation,  alter  having  made  him  fit  for  his 
purpofe:  to  \\fliich  end,  let  him  firfl  teach  him  to  come 
and  feed  on  his  fifl,  and  then  put  him  into  fome  room 
or  cock-loft,  where  there  are  placed  two  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, one  at  each  end  of  the  room,  which  fhould  be  two 
teet  high,  and  the  upper  fide  cut  like  ihe  ridge  of  a 
houfe,  declining  on  both  fides,  that  the  liorii-coot  may 
perch  thereon;  then  tie  a  cord  from  one  end  of  the  faid 
perches  to  the  other,  having  firll  drawn  it  through  an 
iron  ring,  or  lome  Ili;i6ng  leather  rtrap,  to  which  fix  a 
ftrap  about  three  teet.  long,  and  at  the  other  end  your 
horn-coot  is  lo  be  tailened  by  the  legs,  like  a  hawk,  but 
the  ring  or  flrap  mull  be  loofe,  fo  as  to  play  lorwanls 
and  backwards  from  one  billet  to  another,  that  the  bird 
may  divert  luiufclt  when  he  is  minded  to  change  places. 

At  firfl,  let  not  your  two  perches  or  billets  above  fix 
or  fevcn  feet  afiinder,  but  afterwards  you  ma)-  leni>then 
by  little  and  little,  as  you  perceive  he  comes  on.  Let 
him  not  reft  at  time  upon  the  ground;  and  let  thc  firap 
by  which  he  is  tied  be  proportioned  to  the  hciglit  of  the 
perches. 

Yon  mufl  alfo  teach  him  to  fly  from  one  fland  to 
another,  but  never  teed  him  on  that  [lerch  where  you 
find  him,  hut  only  fhew  him  his  food,  to  draw  and 
entice  him  to  the  other  perch. 
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When  he  has  hatl  a  reward  of  two  or  ttiree  bits,  re- 
move your  Tclt  to  the  other  end,  calling  him,  and  un- 
lef'i  he  comes  to  the  other  perch  give  him  no  more; 
and  hereby  in  a  fhort  time  you  will  find  he  will  be  too 
quick  for  you,  an  1  in  two  months  he  will  be  peifecled 
therein. 

OX-FEF.T  IN  A  HoRSK,  is  when  the  iiorn  of  the 
hind  foot  cleaves  juft  in  the  veiy  middle  ol  the  fore- 
part of  the  hoof,  from  the  coronet  to  the  flioe:  they  are 
not  common,  but  vcrv  troublefome,  and  oiten  make  a 
horfe  iialt. 

OX  LhGS.  An  imperfeftion  in  fonie  hoife<;,  which, 
though  they  have  the  back  (inew  ol  their  fore-legs 
fomewhat  feparate  from  the  bone,  }et  their  fniews  are 
fo  fmall  and  fo  little  fct  off,  that  their  legs  will  be- 
come round  after  fmall  labour. 

OXEN  FOR  Draught.  On  this  fuhjefl  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  paid  great  attention,  and  with  great 
judgment  fays,  among  various  other  obfervaiions,  that 
the  ufe  of  oxen  in  draught  would  be  a  national  benefit. 

Mr.  CuLLEY.and  his  partner,  etnploy  one  hundredand 
fifty  draught-oxen  in  their  hufliandry,  after  thirty  years 
experience  of  their  utility;  they  uie  them  in  carts  fingle, 
and  two  in  a  plough,  with  reins,  and  no  driver.  Mr. 
Culley's  advice  is,  not  to  ini.x  o.xen  with  horfes,  on 
account  of  the  inequality  of  the  ftep. 

Thus,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  fpeculation,  but  of  expe- 
rience and  proof,  that  all  the  labour  of  hulbandry  may 
be  well  performed  by  oxen;  and  furcly,  if  the  only  ob- 
jeflion,  that  ot  their  being  fomewhat  flower  than  horfes, 
can  never  be  furmounted,  there  are  other  confidera- 
tions  of  weight  lufficient  to  overbalance  it.  A  greater 
number  of  them  may  be  kept  to  forward  labour,  and 
that,  inflead  of  being  an  extra  charge  (as  would  be 
the  cafe  with  an  extra  number  of  horfes)  to  both  indi- 
vidual and  public  emolument.  The  balance  in  favour 
of  individuals  muft  be  indeed  great,  if  we  refleft  that 
three  oxen  may  be  purchafed  tor  lefs  money  than  one 
good  cart-horfe;  that  the  latter  is  liable  to  be  worn 
out,  and  to  become  of  little  or  no  worth,  whereas  the 
former  never  wear  out,  but  the  laft  ftjgc  of  their  ufe- 
ful  lives  is  as  profitable  as  the  firfl. 

The  method  pvopoicd  by  mo(f  people,  defirous  of 
cffetling  this  advantageous  change  in  our  agricultural 
oeconomy,  is  by  the  interterence  of  government,  either 
by  the  way  of  reflridlive  taxation,  or  abfo'ute  prohibi- 
tion; means  which,  ought  never  to  be  reforted  to,  in 
any  fimilar  cafe.  There  is,  however,  a  fpecies  of  co- 
ercion pertefctly  legitimate,  that  of  the  lord  of  the  land 
over  his  tenant;  and  it  is  fubinitred  to  public-fpirited 
landlords,  whether,  in  granting  le.tfes,  it  would  not 
be  an  aift  of  patno'.ic  dut}  ,  to  ilipulate  for  the  employ- 
ment ol  draught  oxen  upon  the  farm  to  a  certain  extent. 
Such  a  claufe  would  be  an  advantageous  change  for 
the  impolitic  one  of  compelling  the  tenant  to  make 
fummer  fallows. 

But  it  behoves  thofe,  who  are  fo  fanguine  in  recom- 
mending the  ule  ot  bullocks  for  labour,  to  point  out 
where  fucii  may  be  had,  and  that  with  iiitlc  trouble 
too;  for  it  is  well  known  to  ili.ife  moft  converiant  with 
his  charatter,  tliat  honeft  John  Trot  would  not  be  in- 
duced to  Qep  a  tingle  inch  out  of  his  accuftomed  track, 


by  a  profpecf  of  the  greateft  advantage;  nav,  would 
even  deleft  the  man  with  a  kind  ot  religious  hatred, 
who  fliould  prelume  to  point  it  out  to  him.  'Ihe  oxen 
broke  for  draught  arc  few  ;  and  in  numberlefs  fitnations, 
particularly  out  of  breeding  counties,  a  man  muft  fend 
five  or  fix  fcore  miles  to  obtain  them.  This  inconve- 
nience mull  b.-  obviated  by  the  body  of  landlords,  and 
bv  our  great  experimental  ftock-breeders ;  on  whom  it 
depends  lo  raife  an  imprtived  fpecies.  in  lufJicient  num- 
bers for  general  ufe,  and  to  proniulge  the  beft  methods 
ol  breaking  and  training  them  to  labour.  The  old  fa- 
fhioned  wooden  yoke  has  been  long  laid  afide,  and  ex- 
perience (hews  that  oxen  draw  be'.f  in  hrcafi:  collars; 
indeed  their  harnefs  ditfeis  very  little  from  that  of  the 
horfe,  and  any  collar-maker  can  very  eafily  furijini 
them. 

The  improvement  having  obtained  thus  far  in  the 
field  of  hulbandry,  and  having  furmounted  its  greateft 
ditticiilty,  It  is  fcaice  pofliblc,  but  it  muft  even,  by 
contagion,  reach  the  other  departments  of  public  fer- 
vice.  Stage  waggons  are  not  required  to  m  ve  quick, 
and  if  we  muft  give  up  a  few  hours  in  a  journey,  furely 
both  the  proprietors  and  the  public  would  be  ampl}'  re- 
compenfed  tor  a  little  loft  time,  by  the  exchange  of 
wholefome  beet,  tor  unprofitable  carrion.  Teams  of 
oxen  were  fet  up  years  ago,  in  this  fervice,  which  did 
not  fucceed,  but  were  again  exchanged  for  horfes; 
but  little  ftrefs  will  be  laid  iipoii  this  by  perfons 
verfed  in  the  uncertain  nature  of  experiments.  The 
fpecies  of  cattle  might  be  improper,  and  we  have 
reafon  to  fufpeft  they  were  not  kept  in  fufficient 
good  condition.  The  expefttd  improvement  in 
carriages,  from  the  multiplication  of  wheels,  may 
poftibly  have  the  additional  good  cffedl  of  promo- 
ting the  ufe  of  oxen.  All  perfons  concerned  in  car- 
riages, will  do  well  to  attend  to  what  Mr.  James 
has  laid  upon  the  fubject. 

With  refpeft  to  the  brewery,  upon  a  fmall  fcale,  or 
in  the  country;  all  the  bulinefs  ot  draught  required  in 
fuch  a  fnuation,  may  be  equally  well  performed  by 
oxen,  asbyhorles:  a  conliderable  improvement  of  that 
concern,  fince  their  bullocks,  after  having  worked  a 
fufficient  time  might  be  fatted  with  their  own  grains. 

How  far  oxen  might  be  uletul  in  the  hurry  and  buf- 
tle  of  a  London  porter  brewery,  the  concerned  muft  be 
the  moft  proper  judges;  and  there  ca.i  be  no  doubt  that 
thofe  gentlemen  would  be  ready  enough  to  catch  at  any 
coiniderable  alleviation  of  the  immenfe  expence  of 
hoiie-keeping,  the  annual  amount  of  which,  in  a  great 
houfe,  is  a  noble  revenue. 

Often  has  it  been  wilhed  it  were  poffible  to  extirpate 
the  whole  race  of  tiiofe  Eelgicrloculls,  the  heavy  cart- 
horfcs,  and  to  divide  the  duties  of  flow-draft  between 
jwlled  oxen  and  caft-ofl"  machiners.  It  would  be  an 
aQ.  of  mercy,  and  feciiring  a  kind  of  retreat  for  thefe 
laft,  particularly  when  employed  upcm  a  farm  ;  for 
which  realon,  we  fhould  wilh  to  (ee  them  a  fomewhat 
wider  and  fquarer  race.  After  all  tbele  fine  fpccula- 
tious,  we  fear  we  muft  have  a  few  Suffolk  punclics,  to 
draw  us  through,  when  deeply  fet. 

Mr.  L.^WKENCE  allofa^■s,anox-team  ploughs  an  acre 
in  eight  hours,   performing  the  day's  work  with  full  as 
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much  cafe  and  difpatcli  as  a  team  of  Iiorfcs.  The  oxen 
aree.vcci-dingly  handv,  and  may  be  diivcn  «iih  a  heavy 
load  to  a  hair's  breadtli.  My  intoiniaiit  is  in  the  habit  of 
cartins'  lime  from  the  dirtance  ot  fevoiiteen  miles,  both 
with  ox  and  horle  teams,  and  the  lormer  ulually  bi  at  the 
horfes  by  about  an  hour  in  the  lonrney,  taking  the  eaits 
lartcr  up  the  hills.  Oxen,  by  tiial,  have  walked  more 
miles  in  a  given  time  than  cart-  liorles.  '1"  hey  are  fed  (the 
oxenj  Willi  hay  and  chalf,  and  but. little  corn. 

The  neat  cattle  both  of  Hiref$rdfhire  and  Shnfjhire, 
are  a  fuperior  fj.ccies  in  refpetl  to  form  as  well  as  l;7.c  ; 
the  latter  have  the  pretcience  for  the  <laiiv  ;  the  former 
are  reared  to  great  iize  and  bcautv,  by  the  judicious  and 
fpirittd  breeders  of  tiiat  county,  ami  aimualh  commanti 
extraordinary  prices,  as  !Tiazin;i  (lock,  in  Buchrgham 
zr\i  Oxfirdjhhe.  In  /:/c;^?ray/j;><' they  put  their  bul- 
locks to  work  at  tw.>  vears  old,  continuing  tliem  until 
hve  or  fix  ;  but  as  during  the  late  excefTive  prices  of 
ftock,  every  refource  has  been  anticipated,  working 
oxen  have  been  commonly  fold  to  go  to  keep,  at  three 
and  four  years  old.  The  price  ol  a  young  bullock,  fit 
to  break  lor  harncfs  before  the  war,  was  trom  ten  to 
feventeen  pounds,  fincc  which  it  has  been  more  than 
doubled.  Indeed  the  price  ot  Ine  (lock  of  all  kinds, 
has  been  of  late,  and  was  on  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1797  fo  exorbitant,  as  fcaice  to  Iiem  delerving 
of  credit ;  now  the  excefs  is  in  fome  degree  mode- 
rated. 

The  ox  being  an  animal  of  a  meek  and  gentle  fpirit, 
and  ealily  intimidated,  it  is  highly  necedary  to  ule  the 
utmoft  mildnels  and  torbeaiance  in  breaking  him  to  la- 
bour, and,  indeed  in  driving  him  ever  afterwards  ;  a 
rafh  and  mad-headed  fellow  will  foon  Ipoil  the  tenipers, 
and  lower  the  worth  of  the  bel^  team  of  bullocks.  They 
arc  apt  to  conceive  attachments  and  antipathies,  and  to 
take  alarm  at  perfons  who  have  treated  them  ill.  On 
firft  beginning  to  plough  with  oxen,  it  is  advifa- 
ble  to  engage  a  driver  who  is  their  countryman,  and  has 
been  accullomed  to  attend  the  fpecics. 

In  Sujjix,  the  nlc  of  oxen  for  the  plough  is  general, 
and  they  perform  well  upon  the  lliffed  clays  of  that 
county  ;  it  has  even  been  afferted,  tint  thev  hang  bet- 
ter to  the  collar,  in  a  long  day,  than  horfes.  The  StiJ]i-x 
beaffs  are  ilower  than  the  Hereford.  Some  farmers 
have  put  their  bulls  to  work  with  good  fucccls. 

Now  it  accounts  are  to  be  relied  on,  there  are  oxen 
to  be  foun'l,  nearly,  if  not  altogether  upon  a  par  with 
hoifes,  both  at  plough  auil  on  the  hard  road,  notwith- 
ftanding  no  improvement  in  the  breed,  for  that  exprefs 
purf)ofe,  has  ever  been  atteniptei!  ;  and  it  has  never  yet 
been  the  culfom  to  feed  them  well,  or  to  aim  at  getting 
them  in  high  condition,  as  we  do  horfes.  On  that 
account  it  probably  is,  that  bullocks  are  fometiines  fo 
dull  and  faint,  and  liable  to  fuch  dangerous  accidents, 
from  being  over  fatigued  at  work. 

In  Holhnd  they  keep  their  cows  curried  as  fine  as 
racers,  and  i  have  even  been  told  thcv  clothe  them 
upon  turning  them  out  ;  and  1  tliink  our  labouring 
bealls  ought  to  be  kept  within  doors  in  wiiuer,  fed 
with  corn,  and  drclied  in  as  carctul  a  manner  as  our 
horfes. 

The  fair  quellien  is,  does  an  additional  annual  pro. 


du:!  of  corn  throughout  the  ifland  rcfult  f rt  m  the  la- 
bour of  horfes,  fufFcicrit  to  rcimburfe  their  luperior  ex- 
])eiice,  and  to  counterbalance  the  piofit  of  (laughrering 
the  oxen,  altei  their  ptiiodot  labour  (hall  have  ex- 
pired ?  I  fliould  (iippoi'e  the  negative  of  the  propofiiion 
mofl  probable,  and  that  wc  are  merely  farriticing  to 
our  picjndices,  and  to  the  venerable  idol  cuflom,  in 
ufing  luch  innltitudcs  of  draught  horfes.  Ot  the  far- 
ther podiblc  improvement  ot  the  breed  of  oxen,  in 
point  of  acliviiy,  wc  fhallnot  hefitate  tolpeak  with  con- 
fidence ;  nor  to  aver,  there  are  many  farms  (it  is  true 
they  are  not  in  Norfolk  or  Siijjolk)  the  whole  ploughing 
and  carting  Inifincfs  of  which  might  be  to  the  full  as 
well  perlorined,  in  all  refpetts,  by  oxen,  as  it  now  is 
\\n\\  borles. 

One  of  the  reviews  fihe  Eritifh  Clitic)  inihearficle 
ol  a  pamphlti  ot  the  intelligence  trom  (e\cial  dificrent 
quarters  in  the  welt,  goes  to  the  length  of  a  decided 
preference  of  oxen,  both  at  plough  and  cart,  relultinn 
from  long  experience  and  fair  trial  ;  but  at  the  lame 
time  1  ought  in  jultice  to  acknowledge,  that  my  coun- 
trymen, the  farmer:-,  of  hjjex.  pofitivclv  affert  llie  (npc- 
riontycif  horfes,  and  c\en'Lhe  almoft  impollibilify  ot  mak- 
ing any  tolerable  Ihitt  with  oxen  ;  at  the  (ame  tirre, 
none  ot  thefe  gentlemen  have  ever  made  the  ex]ie- 
riment ;  but  iuch  istheir  opinion  a  priori.  To  recajjitn- 
late,  beginning  with  the  iollowing  obfervations  upon 
this  fubjetf. 

In  HumfPjire,  a  confiderable  farmer,  keeping  an  equal 
number  ot  horles  and  of  oxen,  for  the  plough,  found  lit- 
tle or  no  difference  in  their  fcivices. 

In  Northumbeil'wd,  Mr.  Culley,  after  thirty  years 
experience,  keeps  one  hundred  and  filty  draught  oxen, 
ufing  them  two  in  a  plough,  with  reins  and  no  driver, 
and  in  carts,  fingle. 

In  Middlefex,  an  ox-team  of  the  floweft  kind,  having 
little,  or  perhaps  no  corn,  ploughed  three  quarters  of  an 
acre  per  day,  where  the  horle-team  did  an  acre.  Thefe 
bullocks  alio  carted  hay  to  London,  returning  as  ufual 
with  dung. 

In  llerefofdjh're,  the  oxen  with  very  little  corn,  beat 
the  horfes  both  at  plough  and  upon  the  roads,  which  are 
very  hilly  and  ftoney. 

In  SnjJ'ex,  oxen  are  ufej  at  plough  with  the  greateft 
fuccefs. 

In  many  parts  ot  the  Weft  of  England,  o.xcn  are  ])rc- 
ferred  to  horles,  for  both  kinds   d  labour. 

From  thefe  data,  eveiy  one  is  at  libertv  to  drnw  fiich 
inferences  as  tohim  may  (ecin  rational.  Let  it  he  con- 
lidered,  that  the  number  of  horfes  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, and  tor  the  difleicm  piirpolVs  ot  How  di aught,  in 
Brilnin,  ])robably  exceeds  one  million  five  hundred 
thouland,  and  that  if  only  one  halt  of  thofe  could  with 
propriety  be  changed  into  good  whoicfome  beef,  how 
immenlc  mull  be  the  Caving  ;  it  being  taken  into  the 
account,  that  the  time  appioacho,  with  tearful  (tndes, 
when  national  economy  alone  can  lave  us  trom  impeii'l- 
ingdedrudlion.  In  two  refpetts,  wc  inay  perhaps  pre- 
tend to  fome  little  oiiginality  of  thinking  on  this  iub- 
jedl  ;  to  wit,  on  the  moie  liberal  fredirg,  and  the  breed- 
I  ing  the  ox  to  greatei  fpecd.  Kvery  one  who  has  en- 
tered into  the  pliilofophy  of  laborious  exertion,  and  at- 
'  tended 
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tended  the  praiSice,  whether  in  men  or  animals,  muft 
be  convinced  how  much  it  depenits  upon  ample  and 
folid  nutriment.  Every  adept  in  the  myfteiies  of  the 
liable,  well  knows  how  contributory  aie  cleanlinefs, 
and  keeping  the  peifpiration  open  and  free,  by  regular 
diurnal  frictions,  to  the  nimblenefs  and  hihinty  of  the 
animal.  In  regard  to  railing  a  variet)' of  the  o.x,  with 
the  qualification  of  more  than  the  ufual  atlivity,  where 
fhould  be  the  difficulty,  lince  we  have  been  long  ac- 
cuflomed  to  vary  and  mould  him  at  pleafure  into  Inch 
differing  fltapcs  and  forms,  as  caprice  or  intcrcft  has 
prompted  ?  Perhaps  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  been  in 
the  habits  oi  breeding  horfes  for  the  turl,  would  luc 
ceed  beft  in  this  purluit :  it  is  ot  great  national  import- 
ance, and  not  unworthy  attention. 

The  Annah  of  ylgricullvrf,  after  flating,  that  the  la- 
bouring OK,  with  proper  management,  gains  two  or 
three  pounds  per  year,  whilll  the  horfe  grows  annually 
worfe,  obfcrves,  "  that  the  ox  requires  no  oats,  and 
inllead  of  hay,  is  generally  contented  with  ftraw."  We 
mufl  beg  leave  to  hint  to  that  refpeilable  writer  and 
agiiculturill,  our  apprehenfion,  that  fuch  obfervations 
may  have  a  tendency  rather  to  retard,  than  forward, 
the  public  caufe  of  employing  oxen.  The  grand  ob- 
jedfion  to  bullocks  for  labour,  is  want  of  expedition, 
which  can  never  be  obtained  Irom  any  animals,  without 
folid  and  generous  keep.  It  neither  conflfts  with  hu- 
manity, public  or  private  interefl,  to  labour  the  ox  in 
low  condition. 

Leonard  Masgal,  farrier  to  James  I.  fays,  "that 
oxen  were  generally  ufed  and  efleemed  fuperior  to 
horfes,  for  the  plough,  in  his  days ;  he  mentions  difor- 
ders  brought  upon  working  oxen  by  poor  keep,  and 
their  being  fubjeft  in  conlequence  to  lie  down  in  the 
furrow,  when  they  were  with  difficulty  got  up  again  ; 
he  recommends  for  them,  barley  in  the  ftraw,  which 
will,  he  fays,  keep  them  lurty  and  ftrong  ;  alfo  to  curry 
them  like  horfes,  and  conliantly  wafh  their  feet  and 
claws.  It  was  their  cuftom  in  thofe  days  to  work  bar- 
reiiers.  The  ancients  occafionally  purged  their  laboiu"- 
ing  oxen. 

Mr.  Young,  in  the  number  of  the  annals  above 
quoted,  fpeaks  ot  a  hornlefs  breed  of  Dcvons,  of  a  red 
colour,  near  Bridl>oit  \  recourfe  mav  be  cafily  had  thi- 
ther, by  a  curious  breeder.  In  breeding  the  ox  for  la- 
bour, the  required  points,  in  my  opinion,  are,  clean  and 
fine  head  and  neck,  deep  (lioulder,  wide  quarters,  thin 
fkin,  filk  coat;  and  tiiofe  qualities  niuft  be  fought 
among  the  Hertfoidi,  Y'orl;Jhireihon\\ortVi,  North  Dcvons, 
and  thofe  of  Suffex.  There  are  exceeding  fafl  walkers 
amongft  the  I'orkjhire  cows  ;  and  fome  well  formed  for 
latiour,  which  appeared  to  b«  bred  between  Nornuin  or 
Alikrncy  llock,  and  Yorljhhe.  Equal  aflivity  of  exertion 
at  dead  p(il!s,  or  ability  to  lift  great  weights,  wiih  our 
beft  cart-horles,  mull  never  he  expetled  in  the  mofl  im- 
proved breed  of  oxen  \  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  con- 
ceded, thole  qualities  are  not  our  material  objedls  of 
purluit. 

PACE  OF  Asses.      A   herd  or   company  of  thofe 
heafh. 
PACES  OF  A   Horse.      The   natural    paces  of  a 
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horle's  legs  arc  three,  viz.  a  walk,  a  trot,  and  a  gallop  ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  an  amble,  becaufe  fome  horfes 
have  it  naturally;  and  fuch  horfes  are  generally  the 
Iwiftelt  amblers  of  any. 

Horfes  which  golhuffliiij  or  mixt  paces,  between  the 
walk  and  amble,  are  lor  the  moll  part  of  no  value  ;  and 
this  oltentimes  proceeds  from  their  fretful  fiery  temper, 
and  foinetimes  from  a  wezknefs  either  in  their  reins  or 
legs. 

PADDOCK-COURSE,  "l  A  piece  of  ground  en- 

PADDOCK.  /  compalTed  with  pales  or  a 

wall,  and  conveniently  taken  out  of  a  park,  it  muft  be  a 
mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  but  the  farther 
end  Ihould  be  fomewhai  broader  than  the  nearer,  becaufe 
that  moil  people  defirc  to  fee  the  end  of  a  courfe,  and 
who  wins  the  wager. 

At  the  hither  end  is  to  be  the  dog-h.oufe,  where  the 
hounds  are  to  be  kept  that  are  to  run  the  courfe,  which 
muft  be  attended  by  two  men,  one  of  them  to  lland  at 
the  door,  to  flip  the  dogs,  but  the  other  muft  be  a  little 
without  the  door  to  flip  the  teazer,  to  drive  away  the 
deer. 

On  the  other  fide  are  to  be  made  three  pens  for  as 
many  deer  as  are  defigned  for  the  courfe  ;  and  there 
mull  be  alio  a  keeper  or  two,  to  turn  the  deer  out  from 
the  courfe,  which  the  deer  are  to  run  all  along  by  the  pale; 
and  on  the  other  fide,  at  the  fame  diftance,  ftand  the 
fpedlators  ;  befides  all  which,  thefe  ports  muft  alfo  be 
placed  along  the  courfe. 

1.  The  law-poft,  which  is  next  the  dog-houfe  and 
pens,  and  diftant  from  them  about  an  hundred  and  fixty 
yards. 

2.  The  quarter  of  a  mile  poft. 

3.  The  half  mile  poft. 

4.  The  pinching  poft. 

5.  The  ditch  :  which  is  in  lieu  of  a  poft,  being  a 
place  fo  made  to  relieve  the  deer,  and  to  keep  them  from 
being  farther  purfued  by  the  dogs  ;  and  neai-  this  place 
are  made  feats  for  the  judges  to  fit,  who  are  chofen  tode- 
cide  the  wager. 

As  foon  as  the  greyhounds  that  are  to  run  for  the 
plate  or  money,  are  led  m  the  dog-houfe,  they  are  de- 
livered to  the  keepers,  who  by  the  articles  of  all  courles, 
are  to  fee  ihem  fairly  flipt ;  for  which  end  there  is  put 
about  each  dog  a  falling  collar,  which  is  ftipt  through  the 
rings,  after  the  owners  ot  the  dogs  have  dra«  11  cuts 
which  fhall  have  the  wall,  bv  reafon  that  there  ftiall  be 
no  more  advantage  to  the  one  than  the  other  ;  then  the 
dog-houfe  doors  are  fhut,  and  the  keeper  ordered  to 
turn  the  breathed  deer  out  of  the  pens,  which  is  no 
fooner  done,  and  the  deer  gone  twenty  yards,  but  he 
that  holds  the  teazer.  Hips  him,  to  force  the  deer  for- 
ward ;  bill  when  he  comes  to  the  law  poll,  the  dog- 
houfe  door  is  opened,  and  the  dogs  let  out  and  ftipt.  If 
the  deer  fwervc  behire  he  comes  to  the  pinching-poft, 
lo  much  tliat  his  head  is  judged  to  be  nearer  the  dog- 
houfe  than  the  ditch,  then  it  is  judged  no  match,  and  in 
fuch  a  cafe  it  muft  be  run  again  three  days  after  :  hm 
if  there  be  no  fuch  Iwcrvc,  but  that  the  deer  runs 
ftiaight,  beyond  the  pinching-poll,  then  that  dog  that  is 
neareft  the  deer,  when  he  fwerves,  or  is  blanched  by 
iny  accident,  wins  the  match  ;  but    if  no  fucK  fwervc 
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happen,  llicn  that  dog  that  leaps  the  dittli  fiift,  wins  the 
niatcli. 

PAINS  IN  Horses  is  a  diilempcr,  a  kiiui  of  uUcr- 
oiis  fcab,  lull  ot  a  treuing  mattery  water,  lirecilimr;  in 
the  paileriis,  between  the  fetlock  aiul  the  liccl ;  which 
comes  lor  want  of  clean  keepinj^  and  good  rubbing, 
after  tl^e  liorfcs  are  come  otF  a  jouinev,  hy  means  ot 
which,  fand  and  dirt  remaining  in  the  liair,  trcts  the  fkin 
and  fWfh,  which  turns  to  a  fcab  ;  and  therefore  thole 
horfes  that  have  long  liair,  and  are  rough  about  the 
feet,  arc  more  iubjett  to  this  difeal'c,  if  they  be  not  kept 
clean. 

1  he  figns  arethefc,  his  legs  fwcll  with  the  vehement 
heat  thalii  cauicd  irom  the  venom  and  fiiih\'  water  which 
iflue<;  from  the  fcabs,  for  it  is  fo  (harp  and  icalding  that 
it  will  fcald  off  the  hair,  and  breed  fcabs  as  far  as  it 
goes.  1"hat  whigh  cures  tlic  fcraichcs  w  ill  fcrve  to  iica! 
tliefe.  '['... 

PALA  1  E.     The  upper  part  or  roof  of  the  mouth. 

In  a  horfe,  fhc  palate  fliould  be  lean,  for  if  it  be  fat, 
/.  e.  full  and  high,  fo  as  to  be  ahnoR  equal  with  the  ex- 
tremities of  his  upper  teeth,  the  lealt  height  in  the  li- 
berty ol  a  bif  will  be  troublelotnc,  and  make  hitn  cither 
chack  in  the  bridle  and  be  always  throwing  up  his  head, 
orotherwilc  carry  it  too  !u\v,  which,  bcfidcs  the  unlight- 
linefs,  will  much  annoy  tbe  rider's  hand. 

Hoifes  are  conimonlv  bled  in  the  pilatc  with  a 
fliarp-poimed  horn,  to  rcfrefh  and  give  ihein  an  appe- 
tite. 

PALSY  IN  Horses,  a  difcafc  that  fomctimes  de- 
prives the  whole  body  of  fenfe,  and  then  it  is  called  the 
general  palfy,  is  incurable;  but  when  the  ufe  of 
lome  part  only  is  taken  awav  (which  mofl  commonly 
happens  in  the  neck)  it  is  then  called  a  particular 
palfy. 

I'hc  figns  by  which  this  dillemper  is  known,  are, 
that  the  horfe  will  go  grovelling  and  fide-ways  like  a 
crab,  carr)  ing  his  neck  as  if  it  were  broke,  and  will  fet 
forward  crookedly,  with  his  legs,  and  beat  his  head 
againll  the  wall. 

The  difeafe  proceeds  from  foul  feeding  in  fenny 
grounds,  which  breed  grofs  and  tough  humours,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  crudities  and  ill  digeftion,  affetls  the  brain  ; 
or  it  may  have  been  caufed  by  fome  wound  or  blow  upon 
the  temples. 

In  order  to  a  cure,  bleed  him  in  the  neck-vein  and 
temple-vein,  on  the  contrary  fide  to  the  way  he  turns 
his  neck  ;  (hen  anoint  his  back  all  over  with  pe- 
troleum, or  oil  of  petre,  and  fwathc  his  neck  with 
a  wet  hay-rope,  even  trom  his  brcail  to  his  ears. 

Then  give  him  for  three  mornings  together  a  pint  of 
old  mufcadine,  with  a  fpoonful  of  the  powder  of  opo- 
panax,  ftaran,  gentian,  m.nna,  luccory,  myrrh,  and  long 
pepper;  but  put  not  fo  niucli  ol  ilic  lait  ingredients  as 
of  the  reft. 

This  difeafe  may  be  relieved  by  bleeding,  rowels,  in- 
fufions  of  the  herbs,  with  muftard,  horic  radilh,  and 
parfley,  acidulated  with  crcmor  tartar,  and  Iweetened 
with  honey.  Biifk  purge  of  aloes  and  jalap,  or  a  mer- 
curial purge  of  cinnabar  balls.  h  Ihould  be  remem- 
bered always  to  acidulate  the  cooling  herb  drinks  with 
cremor  taitar  or  lemon  juice,  as  othcrwife   ihev   pall 


and  difgufl  the  ftomachs  of  horfes;  and  that  gcni-rally 
infufions  in  boiling  water,  are  to  be  prclerred  to  decoc- 
tions. 

PANNAGK,     "^    the  man  of  the  woods,  as  of  beech, 

PAWNACjE,  J  acoins,  ive.  which  fwinc  or  other 
cattle  feed  on  ;  or  the  inoncv  taken  tor  Icedinghogs  wiih 
the  mart  of  the  king's  torell. 

PAN TAS  IN  Catile  ;  this  difeafe  proceeds  from 
eating  foul  grafs,  or  dry  harfli  grafs  in  fumnier, 
which  docs  not  go  forth  of  their  maw,  but  makcth 
them  go  with  a  ihort  grunt,  and  go  but  a  little  way, 
and  Hand  as  if  they  were  not  able  to  go  half  a  mile,  l  o 
cure  it, 

Take  a  qnnri  of  halt"  churned  milk  with  the  butter 
in  it,  and  take  a  good  garlic  head,  or  two  litile  tncs, 
and  peel  tbcin  as  if  they  were  to  cat,  fo  bruile  them; 
then  take  a  pcnrn  vvortli  of  the  fincft  tar  that  you  can  yet, 
and  a  good  handful  of  the  fincll  feathers  that  can  be  got 
without  ftuinps,  for  tcarol  flicking  in  thcbeairs  throat  , 
beat  all  theft  together,  and,  if  they  chanceto  go  in  lumps, 
put  them  together  and  beat  in  a  little  foot ;  and  fo  give  it 
to  the  beafts,  and  they  will  be  well  in  iwcnty-tour 
hours. 

PANTONS,  OR  Pant.abi:l-Shoes,  are  a  foit  of 
horfe- thoes  that  ferve  for  narrow  and  low  heels,  and  to 
hinder  the  folc  fiom  growing  too  much  downwards,  fo 
that  the  foot  niav  take  ;i  better  fh<ipe  ;  they  alfo  help  lioof- 
liinding,  and  are  good  for  Ftunders  marcs  before  their 
feet  grow  bad. 

When  a  horfe  is  fliod  with  a  panton,  it  mufl  follow 
the  compafs  of  the  foot,  and  the  branches  muft  not  be 
ftraight  :  care  muff  alfo  be  taken  to  keep  the  fole  ftrong, 
without,taking  any  thing  almoft  from  it,  otherwife  the 
horfe  will  halt. 

PARE,  to  pare  a  horfe's  foot,  is  to  cut  the  horn  and 
the  lole  of  the  foot,  with  a  buttrice,  in  order  to  Ihoe 
him. 

PARKS  AND  Warrens,  are  places  wliere  deers, 
hares,  conies,  &c.  are  enclof'ed  with  pales,  or  a  wall, 
fo  as  it  were  a  llore-houfe,  to  be  a'-.va)S  ready  to 
furnifh  you  with  thofe  animals  either  for  ufe  or  plea- 
fure. 

The  firfl  Roman  that  inclofcd  wild  beafts  was  Ful- 
vius  Hakpinus.  Vakro,  who  lived  28  years  before 
Chrift,  had  the  firft  hare  warren.  The  firfl  park  in 
England  wzs  at  /fo^.'/hci  in  Oxfordjhire,  and  was  made 
about  the  year  \\'i.\. 

A  park  lliould    have   thrcc  forts   of    land  in  it,   vix. 
mountainous   and   barren,   hilly  and  yet  fi-rtile,   plain 
and   fruitful  ;    the   mountainous    pait   fliould   be    well 
covered    willi    high    woods,     at    leafl    a    third    part 
I  thereof  ;     the    downs    atid    hills,    (liould    have    one- 
third    p;iit  coppices   and    low   woods;    and  the   plains 
at  lealt  "-one-tbird  pait  meadows  with  fomc  arable  for 
corn. 
I       A   paik  fliould  not  want  a  river  to  run  tlirongh  fome 
'  part  of  it  ;  alfo  it  ouglu  to  have  a  linall  brook  or  tpring, 
but  if  nature  denies  tlu-lc  corivciiiciicies,  ait  mull  fup-' 
ply    it  b)-  ponds   made  to   receive  and  preferve   ram 
that    falls  ;    and    fuch   ponds   will    be  very  profitable^ 
for  fifli  and  fowl,  in  fcMne  of  which  nia\-  be  made  a  de-  . 
cov. 
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You  {hould  have  your  park  well  ftored  with  many 
trees,  as  oak,  beech,  and  chciaut,  which  are  not  difficult 
to  be  had,  and  are  quick  ot  growth,  elpecially  the  two 
lall,  and  they  exceed  the  lormer  alfo  in  fweetnefs  and 
gooducfs;  neither  Ihould  apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees,  be 
wanting,  all  affording  good  food  lor  them. 

You  Ihould  alfo  have  your  park  well  inclofed,  if  pof- 
fible,  with  a  brick  or  ftone  wall  ;  or,  for  want  of  that, 
with  a  pale  of  found  oak,  fo  high  and  clofe  joined,  that 
neither  badger  nor  cat  can  creep  through,  nor  wolt 
nor  fox  can  leap  over ;  and  for  a  further  delence,  it  is 
not  amifs  to  have  a  good  quick- fet  hedge,  which  fliould 
be  always  kept  in  good  order. 

Some  part  of  the  mountain  and  high-wood  may  af- 
ford a  hernery,  and  fome  part  of  the  middle  may  be  for 
a  coney  or  hare  warren. 

In  the  whole,  )  ou  may  breed  young  cows  and  horfcs, 
nor  is  it  amils  that  in  fome  part  ot  the  low  ground,  you 
have  a  cow  walk  during  the  fuminer  feafon. 

There  (liould  be  at  lead  five  or  fix  inclofures  inyour 
park,  that  you  may  fliut  ojt,  and  let  in,  your  deer,  as 
yon  fee  occafion  ;  fomctimes  all  together  in  your  high 
woods,  where  in  cold  frolfs  and  fnow  they  may  be 
flieltered,  and  fed  by  the  keepers  with  hay  and  pro- 
vender. 

You  may  alfo  in  fummer  let  fuch  a  proportion  as 
you  intend  to  ufe,  be  fed  in  better  ground  than  the 
others  which  are  for  ftore. 

You  fhould  make  artificial  holes  and  caverns  for  the 
deer  to  retire  into,  as  well  in  the  hot  as  cold  feafons. 

It  will  be  proper  to  low  therein  gourds,  meceline- 
corn,  barley-peas,  and  the  like,  in  which  hares  gene- 
rally delight,  and  will  thereby  quickly  grow  fat. 

And  as  for  conies,  if  you  found  a  trumpet  in  fome  of 
the  burrows,  there  will  be  fcarce  one  in  the  whole 
warren  but  will  ftart  out. 

PART,  OR  Depart,  a  word  ufed  in  the  academies 
to  fignify  the  motion  or  adfion  of  a  horfe  when  put  on 
at  fpeed. 

Pnrt  afa  Htrfes  Body. 

1.  As  to  the  hair.  The  hair  and  hide,  are  in  general 
all  the  hair  and  fl<in  of  the  body  of  the  horfe. 

2.  The  mane;  the  long  hair  on  the  horfe's  neck. 

3.  The  topping  ;  or  foretop. 

4.  The  fetter-lock,  or  fetlock  ;  the  hair  that  grows 
behind  the  teet. 

5.  The  coronet,  or  cronet;  the  hair  that  grows  over 
the  top  of  the  hoots. 

6.  The  brills ;  the  hiiir  on  the  eye-lids. 

As  to  the  Head,  Neck,  and  Breaji. 

1.  The  creft,  or  crift ;  the  ridge  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  where  the  manegiows. 

2.  The  neck  ;  is  accounted  all  from  the  head  to  th<. 
breafl  and  liioulders. 

3.  The  brealt,  brilket,  or  chefl;  is  the  fore-part  of 
tjje  neck  at  the  (honlder  down  the  fore-legs. 

4.  The  liar  is  in  the  lorthcad, 

5.  The     rachc    down    to    the     face  ;    when     the 


hair  is  of 

the  head. 


another  colour,  different  from   the  reft  of 


As  to  the  Bcdy. 


1.  The  withers  ;  are  the  top  of  the  fhoulder-bladts, 
at  the  fetfingon  of  the  neck. 

1.  The  dock  ;  is  the  place  where  the  faddle  is  fet. 

3.  The  navel-gall ;  on  the  back  oppofite  the  naveK 

4.  The  reins ;  is  all  the  middle  of  the  back  from  the 
mane  to  the  tail ;  the  ridge  of  the  back. 


The  dock  or  llrunt :  is  the  tad  of  the  horfe. 


6.  The  fundament,  or  tuel ;  the  afe. 

7.  The   fway,    or  fwayed  back ;    is    the  hollow,   or 
finking  down  of  the  back  bone. 

8.  The  thropple  ;  the  wind-pipe. 

9.  The  girth-place;  is  the  foie-part  of  the  belly. 

10.  The   belly  ;  the  midule  of  the   belly  where  the 
navel  is  ;  the  navel -place. 

1 1.  The  fiank  ;  is  the  hinder  part  of  the  belly,  next 
the  fbeath. 

12.  The  groins ;  are  the  hinder  parts  near  the  thighs, 
on  each  fide  the  fneath. 

13.  The  (heath;    is  the  loofe  fkin  within  which  the 
yard  is. 

14.  The  yard;  is  his  byentall. 

i^.  The  nut;  is  the  bob  at  the  end  of  his  yard. 

16.  The  cods;  is  the  fkin  in  which  the  (fones  are. 

17.  The  fillets;  are  the  fore  parts  of  the  Qioulders 
next  the  breads. 

18.  The  fides;  the  nearer-fide,' farther-fide,  rifing- 
fidc.       " 

19. 
body. 

20. 


The  buttocks ;  are  the  hinder  parts  of  a  horfe's 
The  top  of  the  buttock  ;  is  that  part  next  the 


ridge  o£  the  back  and  tail. 

As  to  the  Thighs  and  Legs. 

1.  The  fliffle,  or  ftiffle-joint ;  is  the  firft  joint  and 
bending  next  the  buttock,  and  above  the  thigh,  which 
bends  forwards 

2.  The  thigh  ;  is  that  part  between  the  chanibi'el  and 
fliffle  joint. 

3.  The  chambrel,  or  elbow  ;  is  the  joisit,  or  th.e 
bending  of  the  upper  part  ot  the  hinder- Ifeg,  that  bends 
backwards  from  the  body. 

4.  The  ham  and  bight,  or  bought;  is  the  inward 
bending  of  (he  chambrel  ;  it  is  alfo  uled  for  the  bendin;; 
of  the  knees  in  the  foremolt  legs. 

5.  The  hough,  leg,  or  fiiank  ;  reaches  itom  the 
chambrel  to  the  fetlock,  or  pailicrn-joint  ot  the  foot. 

6.  The  Imall  of  the  leg  ;  i-  the  (mall  part  of  the 
legs,  both  iTi  the  hinder  and  ioie-legs. 

7.  The  foul  ot  the  leg. 

8.  The  baek-finews  of  the  leg,  is  the  back  of  the  leg, 
above  the  fetlock. 

9.  1  he  partem,  fetlock-joint,  or  anole  ;  is  the  joint 
in  the  fetlock,  which  bends  in  all  the  feet  forwards. 

10.  T  he  coronet ;  is  the  foot  above  the  hoof  of  the 
ancle  joint,  to  called  in  all  the  feet. 

11.  The  curb. 

12.  The 


PAR 


PAR 


1-2;  Tlic  fli6uIJcr ;  is  that  part  which  extends  from 
the  withers  to  the  top  joint  of  die  thigh. 

13.  The  thigh;  reaches  from  the  bent  of  the  thigh 
to  tlic  knee. 

14..  Tlie  fanlier  leg  before  ;  is  the  right  leg  before. 

15.  The  next,  or  nearer  leg  before;  .is  the  left  leg  ol 
the  riling  fide  before,  or  the  riling  fide. 

Js  to  the  Fed. 

1.  The  hoof,  or  horn. 

2.  The  cofKn  ;  is  the  hollow  of  the  hoof  in  which 
the  foot  is  fixed,  the  foot  fallen  off. 

3.  The  frulh  ;  is  the  tender  part  of  the  hoof  next  the 
heel. 

4.  The  fole  of  the  foot. 

5.  The  frog  of  the  feet ;  which  fome  call  the  ball  of 
the  foot. 

6.  The  rilt  of  the  hoof;  is  that  part  that  is  pared  or 
cut  off,  it  being  too  long  grown  ;  the  fpace  between  the 
frufli  and  the  heel. 

7.  The  heel ;  is  the  rifing  in  the  middle  of  the  fole  ; 
the  narrow  heel. 

8.  The  toes  ;  are  the  fore-parts  of  the  hoofs,  the 
quarters,  the  infides  of  the  hools. 

9.  The  paftern,  or  feet;  is  that  part  under  the  fet- 
lock, to  the  lioof. 

Parts  of  a  Horfe\  Body  proper  to  bleed  In. 

It  is  ufual  to  bleed  horfes  in  the  jugular  veins,  which 
lie  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  for  the  farcy,  mange,  re- 
pletion, and  feveral  other  diftempers ;  and  alfo  by  way 
of  repetition  twice  a  year,  to  all  horfes  that  feed  well 
and  labour  but  little. 

Blood  is  ufually  taken  from  the  temples,  with  a  fmall 
lancet,  for  bites  or  blows  on  the  eyes. 

Farriers  have  a  lancet  made  on  purpofe  for  opening 
of  veins  beneath  the  tongue,  for  head-aches,  or  for  be- 
ingdifgulled  or  over-heated  by  excclTive  labour,  or  for 
cholics,  and  the  vives. 

It  is  ufual  to  bleed  horfes  in  the  griflle  of  the  nofe, 
without  any  regard  whether  they  hit  the  vein  or  not ; 
and  this  is  alfo  for  cholics,  vives,  and  being  much 
over-heated. 

Horfes  are  let  blood  in  the  middle  of  the  palate, 
above  the  fourth  bar,  with  a  lancet  or  fharp  horn,  M'hen 
they  have  been  difguded,  harafled,  or  over-heated  and 
dull. 

Blood  is  taken  from  the  bafilick,  or  thigh  veins  of 
horfes,  for  llrains  in  the  fhoulders,  or  the  mange  in 
thofe  parts. 

Horfes  blooded  in  the  paflerns,  with  a  fleam  or  a 
lancet,   for  (trains  or  infirmities  in  the  hams  or  knees. 

They  are  let  blood  in  the  toes,  with  a  buttrice,  or 
drawing  iron,  for  heating  in  the  feet,  and  infirmities  in 
the  legs,  fuch  as  fwcUings  and  opprelTions  of  the 
nerves. 

The  f^ank  veins  are  fometimes  opened  with  a  linall 
lancet  made  for  that  purpofe,  for  the  farcy. 

Blood  is  drawn  with  fleams  in  the  flat  of  the  tliighs, 
for  blows  and  llrains  in  the  haunches. 


They  bleed  in  the  tail  or  dock,  with  a  long  lancet, 
for  a  fever  and  purfinefs. 

P.ARTRIDGES,  being  naturally  a  cowardly,  fear- 
ful, fimple  bird,  are  eafily  deceived  or  begui"!ed  with 
any  device  whatever,  by  trair>-bait, engine,  call.  Hale,  Wr. 

I  (hall  in  the  firft  place  begin  to  confidcrthcir  haunts, 
which  are  not  certain,  but  various;  any  covert  will 
fervc  their  turn,  and  fometimes  none  at  all. 

The  places  they  delight  in  moR  arc  coin-ficl(^s, 
efpecially  whilfl  the  corn  grows,  for  under  that  cover 
they  flieltcr  and  breed  ;  neither  arc  thofe  places  unfre- 
quented by  them  when  the  coin  is  down,  by  reafon  of 
tne  grain  they  find  there,  ilic  height  of  which  they  delight 
in,  being  to  them  as  a  covert  or  fhelter.  When  the 
wheat  Hubble  is  much  untrodden;  and  theywill,  in  the 
furroMs,  amongfl  the  clots,  brambles,  and  long  grafs, 
hide  both  themlelves  and  coveys,  which  arc  fometimes 
twenty  in  number,  nay,  thirty  in  a  covey. 

When  the  winter-fcafon  is  arrived,  and  thefc  ftubble 
fields  are  ploughed  up,  or  over-foilded  with  cattle, 
partridges  refort  into  the  upland  meadows,  and 
lodge  in  the  dead  grafs,  or  fog  under  hedges  amongft 
mole  hills,  or  under  the  roots  of  trees  ;  fometimes  they 
refort  to  coppices  and  under-woods,  efpecially  if  any 
corn-fields  are  adjacent,  or  where  grows  broom,  brakes, 
fern,  fffc. 

In  the  harvefl-time,  when  every  field  is  full  of  men 
and  cattle,  in  the  day  time,  you  will  find  them  in  the 
fallow-fields  v/hich  are  next  adjoining  to  the  corn- 
fields, where  thry  lie  lurking  till  evening  or  morning, 
and  then  they  feed  among  the  (lieaves  of  corn. 

When  you  know  their  haunts,  according  to  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  country  and  feafon  of  the  year,  your  next 
care  mufl  be  to  find  them  out  in  their  haunts,  which  is 
done  feveral  ways.  Some  do  it  by  the  eye  only  ;  and 
this  art  can  never  be  taught,  but  learned  by  frequent 
experience,  diftinguifhing  thereby  the  colour  of  the 
partridge  from  that  of  the  earth,  and  how,  and  in  what 
manner  they  lodge  and  couch  together ;  by  which 
means  you  may  come  near  enough  to  them,  they  being 
a  very  lazy  bird,  and  fo  unwilling  to  take  the  wing,  that 
you  may  almoU  let  your  foot  upon  them  before  they 
will  ftir,  provided  you  do  not  (land  and  gaze  on  them, 
but  be  in  continual  motion,  otherwifc  they  will  fpring 
up  and  be  gone. 

Another  way  to  difcover  them,  is  by  going  to  their 
haunts  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  the  clo!e  of  the 
evening,  which  is  called  the  jucking-time,  and  there 
liften  for  the  calling  of  the  cock-partri(!ge,  which  is 
very  loud  and  earncft,  and  after  fome  few  calls  the  hen 
will  anfwcr,  and  by  this  means  they  meet  together 
which  you  may  know  by  their  rejoicing  and  cliattering 
one  with  another  ;  upon  hearing  of  which  take  your 
range  about  them,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
place  wheiP  you  heard  them  juck  in  ;  calling  vour  eve 
towards  the  furrows  of  the  lands,  and  there  you  will 
loon  find  where  the  covey  lies. 

The  beft,  fnrell,  and  eaficft  way  for  finding  of  par- 
tridges, is  by  the  call,  having  firll  learned  the  true 
and  natural  notes  of  the  partridge,  knowing  how  to  tune 
every  note  in  its  proper  key,  applying  them  to  their  due 
times  and  fcafons. 

U  2  Being 
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Being  peiletl  herein,  eitlier  mornings  or  evonings,  | 
fall  otiier  times  being  iinpropci)  go  to  their  haunts,! 
and  havinsJ  fecured  yoiirfelt'  in  fonie  Iccret  place  where  | 
you  may  lee  and  not  be  leeti,  liftcn  awhile  if  you  can  I 
hear  the  partridges  call,  i!  you  do,  anfwer  them  again  ; 
in  the  fame  notes,  and  as  they  change  or  double  ihcir  I 
noies,  lo  mu(^  )-ou  in  like  manner;  thus  continue  do- j 
ing  till  they  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  you:  having! 
them  in  your  view,  lay  yovufclf  on  your  back,  and  lie  i 
■without  motion,  as  if  you  were  dead,  by  this  means 
vou  mav  know  their  whole  nnmber.  ! 

Hew  to  take  then,  uiih  ne/i.  | 

The  nets  for  taking  of  paruiJges  muft  be  every  wa}' 
like  your  pheafant  nets,  both  for  length  and  breadth, 
except  that  the  meflies  mufl  be  fniailer,  being  made  of 
the  fame  thread,  and  dyed  of  the  fame  colour. 

Having  found  out  the  covey,  draw  forth  your  nets, 
and  taking  a  large  circumference,  walk  a  g^iod  round 
pace  with  a  careiefs  eye,  rather  from  than  towards 
them,  till  you  hava  trimmed  your  nets,  and  made  them 
ready  for  the  purpofe;  which  done,  you  muff  draw  in 
your  circumference  lefs  and  lels,  till  you  come  within 
the  length  of  your  net,  then  pricking  down  a  flick 
about  three  feet  long,  faften  one  end  of  the  line  to  your 
net,  and  make  it  faft  in  the  earth  as  you  walk  about, 
for  you  mulf  make  no  flop  or  ftay  ;  then  letting  the 
net  flip  out  of  your  hands,  fpread  it  open  as  you  go, 
and  fo  carry  and  lay  it  all  over  the  partridges. 

If  they  fliould  lie  draggling,  fo  that  you  cannot  cov- 
er them  all  with  one  net,  then  draw  forth  another,  and 
do  with  that  as  you  did  with  the  former;  and  fo  a  third 
if  there  be  occafion :  having  fo  done,  rufli  in  upon  them, 
who  being  affrighted,  will  fly  up,  and  fo  be  entangled 
in  the  nets. 

Hmv  to  take  them  tvlth  Bird-lime. 

Get  the  largeft  wheat- ftraws  you  can,  and  cut  them 
off  between  knot  and  knot,  and  lime  thera  with  the 
ftronged  bird-lime.  Go  to  the  haunts  of  partridges, 
and  call ;  if  you  are  anfwered,  prick  at  fome  didance 
from  you  your  lime-flraws ;  in  many  crofs-rows  and 
ranks,  crofs  the  lands  and  furrows,  taking  in  twQ  or 
three  lands  at  leaft,  then  lie  clofe  and  call  again,  not 
ccafing  till  you  have  drawn  them  towards  you,  fo  that 
they  be  intercepted  by  the  way  by  your  limed  ftraws, 
which  they  (hall  no  fooner  touch  but  they  will  be 
enfnarcd  ;  and  by  reafon  they  all  run  togeiher  like  a 
brood  of  chickens,  they  will  fo  bcfmear  and  daub  each 
other,  that  very  few  will  efcapc. 

This  way  of  taking  partridges  is  only  to  be  ufed  in 
ftubble- fields,  from  Augiiji  till  Chrijhnn':  but  if  you  will 
take  them  in  woods,  pallures,  or  meadows,  then  you 
muft  lime  rods,  the  fame  as  for  phcafants,  and  flick 
them  in  the  ground  after  the  fame  m.tnncr. 

To  drive  Paiir  idgci. 

The  driving  of  partridges  is  more  agreeable  than  any 
other  way  of  taking  them:  the  manner  of  it  is  thus; 


Make  an  engine  in  the  form  of  a  horfe,  cut  out  of 
canvas,  and  fluff  it  with  Ilraw,  or  fuch  like  matter,  as 
in  plate  XV.  With  this  artificial  horl'e  and  your  nets, 
go  to  the  haunts  of  partridges,  and  havinc-  foutid  out 
the  covey,  and  pitched  your  nets  below,  you  maft  go 
above,  and  taking  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  you  muit 
drive  downward  :  let  your  nets  be  pitched  flope-wife, 
and  hovering.  T!;en  having  your  face  covered  with 
fomething  that  is  green,  or  of  a  dark  blue,  you  muft, 
putting  the  engine  before,  flalk  tov.-ards  the  partridges 
with  a  flow  pace,  raiting  them  on  their  feet,  but  not 
their  wings,  and  ihey  will  natvirally  run  before  you. 

If  thev  chance  to  run  a  by-way,  or  contrary  to  your 
purpofe,  then  crofs  them  with  your  engine,  and  by  fo 
facing  them,  they  will  run  into  that  track  you  would 
have  them  ;  thus  by  a  gentle  flow  pace,  you  may  make 
them  run  and  go  w  hich  way  you  will,  and  at  laft  drive 
them  into  your  net. 

To  taki  PartnJgei  zvith  a  Selling-dog. 

There  is  no  method  of  taking  them  fo  good  as  by 
help  of  a  fetting-dog,  wherefoie,  before  we  proceed  to 
the  fport,  you  are  to  undentand  what  few  iportlmen 
but  already  know,  that  a  fettingdog  is  «  lufty  land- 
fpaniel,  taught  by  nature  to  hunt  the  partridj^^es  more 
than  any  chafe  whatever,  running  the  fields  over  with 
fuch  alacrity  and  nimblenefs  as  if  there  was  no  limit  to 
his  fuiy  and  defiie,  and  yet  by  art,  under  fuch  excel- 
lent command,  that  in  the  very  height  of  his  career, 
by  a  hem  or  found  of  his  matter's  voice,  he  (hall  ftand, 
gaze  about  him,  look  in  his  mailer's  face,  and  obferve 
his  diredions,  whether  to  proceed,  ftand  ftill,  or  re- 
tire :  nay,  when  he  is  even  jufl  upon  his  prey,  that  he 
may  even  take  it  up  in  his  mouth,  yet  his  obedience  is 
fo  framed  by  art,  that  inftantly  he  will  either  fland  diH, 
or  fall  down  flat  on  his  belly,  without  daring  to  make 
any  no  fe  ur  motion  till  his  mader  comes  to  him,  and 
then  he  will  proceed  iu  all  things  to  follow  his  direc- 
tions.    '■■,',  ' 

Having  a  dog  thus  qualified  by  art  and  nature,  take 
him  with  )'0U  wliere  partridges  haunt,  there  call  off 
your  dog,  and  by  fome  word  of  encouragement  that  he 
is  acquainted  with,  engage  him  to  range,  but  never  too 
far  from  you  ;  and  fee  that  he  beats  his  ground  juftly 
and  even,  without  cafting  about,  or  flying  now  here, 
now  there,  which  the  mettle  of  fome  will  do,  if  not 
correfted  and  reproved  ;  therefore,  when  you  perceive 
this  fault,  you  mull  inilantlv  call  him  in  with  a  hem, 
and  fo  check  him  that  he  dare  not  do  the  like  again  for 
that  day  ;  fo  he  will  range  afterwards  with  more  tem- 
perance, frequently  looking  in  his  maftcr's  lace,  as  if 
l;e  would  gather  from  thence  whether  he  did  well 
or  ill.  •     ; 

I  f  in  your  dog's  ranging  you  perceive  him  to  flop  on  a 
fudden,  or  fland  ftill,  you  mufl  then  make  up  to  him,  (for 
without  doubt  he  hath  fct  the  partridge]  and  as  foon  as 
you  come  to  liim,  command  him  to  go  nearer  to  it,  but  if 
he  goes  not,  but  either  lies  ftill  or  Rands  (baking  his 
tail,  and  now  and  then"  looking  back,  then  ccafe  Irom 
urging  him  further,  and  take  your  circinntcrenco,  walk- 
ing faft,  looking  ftraight  before  the  nofc  of  the  dog, 
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and  thereby  fee  how  the  covey  lies,  whether  clofe  or 
flraggliiig. 

Then  commanding  the  dog  to  lie  ftill,  draw  forth 
your  net,  and  piick  one  end  to  the  ground,  and  fpread 
your  net  all  open,  and  lo  cover  as  many  partridges  as 
you  can  ;  which  done,  make  in  with  a  noiic  and  (pring 
up  the  partridges,  which  fhall  no  looncr  rife  but 
thevwill  he  entangled  in  the  net.  And  if  you  let  gn 
the  old  cock  and  hen,  it  will  be  a  means  to  increal'c 
your  fport.     6V<Ga.me  Laws. 

PASSADK,  is  a  tread,  or  way,  that  a  horfe  makes 
pftcner  than  once  upon  the  fame  extent  ol  ground, 
])an"ing  and  repaihng  from  one  end  ol  its  length  to  the 
other,  which  cannot  be  done  without  changing  the 
hand,  or  ti;rning  and  making  a  dcmi-tour  at  each  of 
the  extremities  of  the  grounti. 

PASSAGE;  to  pafiiage  a  horfe,  is  to  mahe  him  go 
upon  a  walk  or  trot  upon  two  palles  or  treads,  between 
the  two  heels,  and  lidc-ways,  fo  that  his  hips  make  a 
traf\  parallel  to  that  made  by  his  fliouKlcrs. 

But  for  a  pafiage  there  is  fo  much  art  required,  that 
a  horle  is  two  or  three  years  in  breeding  to  that  ma- 
nage, and  of  fix  horfes,  it  is  very  much  if  two  ol  them 
fucceed  in  it. 

P.aSS.AGE  of  Horses  by  Sea.  A  perfon  who 
took  a  rtallion  over  to  America,  upan  dtck,  gives  cautions 
agaiiift  that  as  a  very  dangerous  practice.  Previous  to 
{hipping  horfes,  their  fhoes  Ihould  be  taken  off,  and 
then  toes  fliortened.  In  a  long  paffage,  they  ought 
frequently  to  have  mafhes;  fometimes  with  brimftone 
and  cream  of  tartar,  equal  quantities,  mixed  in  them. 

PASTES  FOR  Birds,  this  is  a  general  food,  and  is 
made  as  loilows : 

Grind  half  a  peck  of  the  finefl  horfe  beans  well  dried, 
very  fine,  and  boult  them  through  a  tine  boulter,  fuch 
as  is  ufcd  for  wheat  meal;  or  if  your  (lock  of  birds  do 
not  require  fo  great  a  quantity,  take  in  the  following 
proportion,  viz. 

Of  the  faid  meal,  two  pounds;  of  the  beft  fweet  al- 
monds blanched,  one  pound;  beat  thefe  very  well  in  a 
mortar,  to  which  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ol  frefh  but- 
ter that  IS  entirely  without  any  fait  :  all  of  which  put 
into  a  copper  faucepan,  well  tinned,  mixed  all  well 
together,  and  fci  the  pan  over  a  charcoal  fire,  that  the 
palSc  may  not  fuiell  oi  fmoak,  and  keep  continually 
itirring  it  all  the  while  it  (lands  upon  the  fire  with  a 
woocicn-fpoon,  that  lo  it  may  boil  gradually,  and  not 
burn-to  ;  then  take  four  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a  little 
fafFron,  and  when  the  butter  is  melted,  having  lome 
virgins- honey  ready,  drop  in  fome  by  degrees,  conti- 
nually Ihrring  it,  that  all  the  ingredients  niay  incorpo^- 
rate. 

This  being  done,  take  a  cullender,  made  with  fuch 
holes  as  will  let  through  the  compound,  which  fhould 
be  thin,  and  not  lie  in  lumps;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  parte  is  to  beat  in  a  mortar  again,  and  it  it  will  not 
pafs  through  the  holes,  fet  it  upon  the  hre  again,  and 
let  it  boil  gently,  and  then  try  to  force  it  thruiigli  the 
cullender,  till  it  comes  to  fuch  a  quantity  and  quality 
as  is  ht  lor  the  number  ol  birds  you  keep.  Repeat  this 
as  often  as  you  have  occafion. 

This  paf^c  may  be  mixed  with  any  bird-meat  what- 


ever, and  is  a  flrengthening  cleanfing  diet,  which  will 
continue  good  lor  fi\  months  it  you  pour  a  little  melted 
clarified  honey  upon  it. 

I'.AS  I  ES  FOR  EisniNC,  are  varioufly  compounded, 
almoft  according  to  the  angler's  own  fancy;  but  there 
iliouKi  always  bo  a  little  cotton  wool,  (haved  lint,  or 
hnc  flax,  to  keep  the  parts  of  it  together,  thai  it  may 
not  fall  off  the  liook.  White  bread  and  honey  will 
make  a  proper  pafle  for  carp  or  tench.  Fine  white  bread 
alone,  with  a  little  water,  will  fervc  for  roach  and 
dace ;  and  mutton  fuet  and  lolt  new  cheele  for  a  bar- 
bel. Strong  cheele  with  a  little  butter,  and  coloured 
yelloAr  with  I'aflron,  will  make  a  good  winter  palle  for 
a  chub. 

Other  paflcs  arc  made  as  loUow :  Take  bean-flour, 
or,  if  that  is  not  to  be  got,  wheat  flour,  and  the  ten- 
dcrell  pan  ol  the  leg  ol  a  young  rabbit,  whelp,  or  kit- 
ten;  as  much  virgin-wax  and  Iheep  fuet:  beat  them  in 
a  mortar  till  they  are  perleitly  incorporated;  then  with 
a  little  clarified  honey,  temper  them  before  the  fire 
into  a  palle.  Some  omit  the  bean  and  wheat-flour, 
others  the  virgin-wax  and  (heep  iuet,  only  when  they 
ufe  it  for  carp. 

Take  (heep's  blood,  cheefe,  fine  white  bread  and  cla- 
rified honey  :  make  all  into  a  paftc. 

TaJ^e  clierrics  without  Hones,  flieep's  blood,  fine 
bread,  and  faffVon  to  colour  it  with,  and  make  n  parte. 

Take  fat  old  cheefe,  ftrong  rennet,  mutton  kidney- 
fuet,  wheat- flour,  and  annileed- water;  beat  them  all 
into  a  pafle.     If  it  be  lor  chub,  add  fome  roafted  bacon. 

Take  the  fatted  old  cheefe,.  the  (Irongeft  rennet, 
mutton  kidney  fuet,  and  turmeric  reduced  into  a  fine 
powder;  work  all  into  a  paile.  Add  the  turmeric  on- 
ly till  the  pade  becomes  of  a  very  fine  yellow  colour. 
This  is  excellent  for  chub,  as  are  alfo  the  two  follow- 
inff  : 

Tak 


.e  fom 
you  can  get 


of  the  oldcrt  and  flrongeft  Cheflitre  cheefe 
the  crumb  of  a  fine  manchet,  or  Fnnch 
roll,  and  fome  (heep's  kidney. fuet;  put  thefe  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  beat  them  into  a  palle.  adding  as  much  clarifi- 
ed honey  as  will  be  fuflicient  to  fwceten  it. 

Take  a  few  (hiimps  or  prawns,  pull  off  their  (hells 
and  fkins,  and  beat  the  clear  meat  in  a  ir.ortar,  with  a 
little  honey,  till  it  becomes  a  palfc.  When  you  bait 
with  a  piece  of  this,  let  the  point  of  the  hook  be  but 
lightlv  covered. 

Take  fine  flour  and  butter,  with  faffron  to  colour  it, 
and  make  a  pafte  for  roach  and  dace. 

But  among  all  the  variety  of  partes,  there  is  none  fo 
oftcr.  uled  as  the  iimp'e  and  plain  one  made  with  white 
bread  and  rnilk,  which  requires  only  clean  hands. 

The  following  obfervatiuns  concerning  pafles  may 
be  ol  ufe  to  a  young  angler,  being  all  founded  on  expe- 
rience : 

In  SipKmhtr,  and  all  winter  months,  when  you  angle 
for  chub,  carp,  and  bream,  with  parte,  let  the  bait  be 
as  big  as  a  large  hailc  nut :  but  for  roach  and  dace,  the 
bigiiefs  of  an  ordinary  bean  is  fufficient. 

You  may  add  to  any  pafte,  affa-foeiiJa,  oil  of  poly- 
body  of  the  oak.  oil  of  ivy,  oil  ot  petre,  gum  ivy,  and 
many  other  things,  which  fometimes  wonderfully  in- 
creale  your  fport. 

When 


PAW 


PEA 


When  you  angle  wiih  padc,  you  fhould  cbnfe  a  ftill 
place,  anil  ui'e  a  qiilU  fioai,  a  fmal!  hook,  a  quick  eye, 
a  nimble  rod  and  hand.  The  lame  rules  hold  in  re- 
gard to  all  tender  baits. 

N.  13.  The  fpawn  of  any  fifh  (falmon  efperially) 
beat  to  a  parte,  or  boiled  till  fo  hard  as  to  hang  on  the 
hook;  or  the  flelh  of  any  fifh  beat  to  pafle,  or  cut  into 
fitiall  bits,  is  a  choice  bait  for  almofi:  all  fifh. 

Take  coculus  indicus,  finely  pounded,  four  ounces, 
mix  it  witii  cummin,  old  cheefe,  aiid  wheat-flour,  | 
about  two  ounces  of  each;  work  them  into  a  parte  with  j 
white  wine,  then  divide  it  into  pieces  about  the  fize  of 
peafe,  which  throw  into  ftanding  waters;  all  that  tafte 
will  prefentty  be  (fupified  and  fvvim  to  the  top,  fo  that 
you  may  catch  them  with  your  hands. 

N.  B.  Some  ufe  brandy  inftead  of  wine,  and  put  nux 
vomica,  finely  grated,  into  the  compofition. 

Take  goal's  blood,  barley-meal,  and  lees  of  fwcet 
white  wine,  mix  them  wich  the  lungs  of  a  goat,  boiled 
and  pounded  fine;  make  the  whole  into  pills,  which 
throw  into  ponds  or  pits,  and  you  may  foon  catch  the 
fi(h,  who  will  prove  intoxicated,     6'f^  Angling. 

PASTERN  OF  A  Horse,  the  dilfance  between  the 
joint  of  the  mane  and  the  coronet  of  the  hoof. 

This  part  (hould  be  fliort,  efpecially  in  the  middle- 
fizcd  horfes,  becaufe  long  paflerns  are  weak,  and  can- 
hot  fo  well  endure  travel:  fome  have  pafterns  fo  long 
and  flexible,  that  the  horfe  in  walking  almoft  touches 
\he  ground  with  them,  which  is  a  great  imperfe(3ion, 
and  a  fign  of  little  or  no  Ihcngth,  fuch  horfes  not  being 
fit  for  any  kind  of  toil  and  fatigue. 

PASTERN  JOINT,  the  joint  next  a  horfe's  foot, 
which  is  laid  to  be  crowned,  when  without  being  gall- 
ed or  hurt  there  is  a  fwelling  round  it  beneath  the  fkin, 
in  form  of  a  circle,  about  half  the  breadth  oi  one's  fin- 
ger. 

It  proceeds  from  a  humour  gathered  by  much  travel, 
and  (liews  that  the  horfe's  legs  have  been  too  much 
ulcd. 

When  the  paftern-joint  fwells  after  travelling,  chafe 
it  every  morning  and  evening  with  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  brandy  and  one  of  oil  of  nuts. 

If  the  fwelling  be  large,  apply  the  red  honey  charge 
with  a  convenient  bath;  and  if  it  be  hard,  lay  on  a 
poultice  of  rue  boiled  in  thick  wine, 

PATER-NOSTER-LINE,  [in  Angling]  is  when 
fix  or  eight  very  fmall  hooks  are  tied  along  a  line,  one 
half  foot  above  each  other. 

PATTIN-SHOE,  a  horfe-(Tioe  fo  c?dlcd,  under 
which  is  foldered  a  fort  of  half  ball  of  iron,  hollow 
within:  it  is  uled  for  liip-lhot  horfes,  and  put  upon  a 
found  foot,  to  the  end,  that  the  horfe  not  being  able  to 
fiand  upon  that  foot  without,  pain,  may  be  coiiftrained 
to  fupport  himfclPupon  the  lame  loot,  and  fo  hinder  the 
finews  from  flirinking,  and  the  haunches  from  drying 

"P-  .        . 

They  likewife  clap  pattin-flioes  upon  horfes  that  arc 

fpraini-d  in  the  Ihoulders. 

PAW  THE  Grounu,      a  horfe  paws  the  ground, 

vhen  his  leg  being  either  tiicd  or  paintul,  he  does  not 

r(  ft  it  upon  the  ground,  and  fears  to  hurt  himfclf  as  he 

w^lks. 


PEACOCKS,  are  birds  that  ferve  rather  to  delight 
the  eye  than  for  profit:  the  bell  quality  belonging  to 
them  is,  that  they  cleanfe  and  clear  the  yard  from  ve- 
nomous creatures,  fuch  as  fnakes,  adders,  toads,  newts, 
i^c.  which  are  their  daily  food;  whence  their  flelh  be- 
comes very  unwholcforae,  and  is  ufed  at  great  feafls 
more  as  a  rarity  than  upon  Any  other  account.  If  you 
roafl  one  of  them  ever  fo  dry,  fct  it  by,  and  look  on  it 
the  next  day,  it  will  feem  blood-raw,  as  if  it  were  not 
roalfed  ai  all. 

The  hens  generally  lay  their  eggs  abroad  in  Redges 
and  bullies,  where  the  cock  cannot  find  them,  who 
otherwife  will  break  them;  thereiore  as  foon  as  fhe 
begins  to  lay,  feparate  her  from  the  cock  and  houfe  her 
till  fbehas  brougtit  forth  her  young,  and  the  coronet  of 
feathers  begin  to  rife  in  their  foreheads,  then  turn  them 
abroad,  and  the  cock  will  cherifh  them,  but  not  before. 
The  hen's  fitting-time  is  jull  thirty  days,  and  then  any 
fort  of  grain,  with  water,  is  good  for  her:  before  the 
chickens  go  abroad,  feed  them  with  good  green  cheefe, 
and  barley-meal,  with  water,  and  after%vards  the  dam 
will  provide  for  them.  The  belf  time  to  let  a  peahen, 
is  at  the  new  moon,  and  if  you  fet  hen-eggs  with  hers 
fhe  will  nourifh  them  both  equally:  the  chickens  are 
fo  very  tender,  that  the  leaft  cold  will  kill  them,  tiiere- 
fore  they  (hould  not  go  abroad  but  when  the  fun-fhines. 
As  for  the  feeding  of  peacocks,  the  labour  ma\'  be  fav- 
ed,  tor  if  they  go  in  a  place  where  there  is  corn  ftir- 
ring,  they  will  take  care  to  have  part:  and  as  their 
flelli  is  feldom  or  never  eaten,  there  needs  no  care  to 
be  taken  for  the  fattening  them. 

PEARCH,  1   is  a  filh  that  is  hook-backed,  fome- 

PERCH,  /  thing  like  a  hog,  and  armed  with  fiifF 
griftles,  and  his  fides  with  dr\'  thick  fcales.  He  is  a 
very  bold  biter,  which  appears  by  his  daring  to  adven- 
ture upon  one  of  his  own  kind  with  more  courage  than 
even  the  pike. 

Some  fay  there  are  two  forts  of  pearches,  the  one 
fait  water  and  the  other  frefii ;  the  firft  has  but  one  fiti 
on  his  back,  the  latter  two,  which  is  more  than  moll 
fillies  have. 

They  fpawn  but  once  a  year,  in  February  or  March^ 
and  feldom  grow  to  above  two  feet  in  length:  his  bed 
time  of  biting  is  when  the  fpring  is  far  fpent,  at  which 
time  you  may  take  at  one  {landing  all  that  are  in  one 
hole,  be  they  ever  fo  many. 

His  baits  are  a  minnow,  or  a  little  frog  :  but  a 
brandling  is  befl,  if  well  fcoured:  when  he  bites  give 
him  time  enough. 

He  bifeth  well  all  day  long  in  cool  cloudy  weather, 
but  chieflv  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  ten,  and  from 
three  till  about  fix  in  the  evening. 

He  will  not  bite  at  all  limes  of  the  )ear,  efpecially 
in  winter,  for  then  he  is  very  abflcmious,  yet  if  it  he 
warm  he  will  bite  then  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  lor  in 
winter -;ll  filh  bite  hefl  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

If  you  rove  lor  a  pearch  with  a  minnow,  it  mull  be 
alive,  nicking  your  hook  thioiigh  \\U  u,  per  lip,  ui  back 
fin,  and  letting  hiin  fw  im  about  mid-w.iter,  or  fomc- 
what  lower,  for  whii  li  purpole  )ou  mull  have  a  pretty 
large  cork,  with  a  (juill  on  your  line. 

You  mull  have  a  ftrong  iilk  line,  and  a  good  hook 

armcJ 
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armed  with  wire,  fo  that  if  a  pike  flionld  come,  you 
ni.iy  be  provided  tor  hitn;  and  by  tliis  means  ievcral 
hjvo  been  taken.  Some  carry  a  tin  pot,  or  vclFcl  ot 
about  two  quarts  or  tiirce  pints,  in  wiiich  they  l^eep 
their  minnows  or  gudgeons  alive;  the  lid  of  the  pot  is 
full  of  little  iK)lcs,.fo  that  vou  mav  give  them  frefh 
water  without  openini^  it,  which  fliouid  be  about  ever}' 
quar.er  of  an  hour,  ielf  fhcy  die. 

If  you  take  a  Imall  calling-net  with  you.  you  may 
at  a  cad  or  two  take  baits  enough  to  lerve  the  whole 
day,  without  lurthcr  trouble. 

When  you  filh  with  a  frog,  you  mull  fallen  the  hook 
through  the  Ikin  of  his  iog,  towards  the  upper  part 
tiicieof. 

Ihe  pearch  is  none  of  the  leather-mouthed  fort  of 
HHics,    and    therefore  when   he    bites  give    him    time  I 
e.'ro'.>j>h  to  pouch  his  bait,  led  when  you  think  all  furc  ' 
he  breaks  hold,  and  fo  vou  lofe  your  H(h.  j 

1  he  btil  place  to  filh  for  him  is  in  the  turning  of  the 
water,  or  eddy,  in  a  good  gravel  fcour,  where  you  will 
not  fail  of  the  n,  and  ruffs.  '  i 

It  you  would  lake  a  pearch,  vou  mull  take  notice,  I 
that  this  filh  feeds  well  and  bites  freely.  Bait  the  i 
ground  where  you  filh,  over  night,  with  lob-worms 
chopt  in  pieces  ;  and  in  the  morning  when  you  come  to 
the  place,  firfl  plumb  the  depth,  then  gage  your  line, 
and  bait  your  hook  with  a  red  knotted  worm,  or  a  min- 
now, which  is  reckoned  the  bell ;  put  the  hook  in  at  the 
back  of  the  minnow  betwixt  the  filh  and  the  Ikin,  that 
tJie  minnow  may  fwim  up  aiil  down  ahvc,  being  buoy- 
ed up  with  a  cork  or  quill,  that  the  minnow  may  have 
Liberty  to  fwim  a  foot  oti'the  ground. 

Thefe  diretlions  being  carefuUv  followed,  the  angler 
need  not  fear  his  defired  fuccefs. 

PEARL  ;  called  alfo  pin,  and  web,  or  any  unnatu- 
ral fpot  or  thick  film  over  a  horfe's  eye  ;  proceeds  from 
fbme  llrokc  or  blow  received,  or  from  the  lire  or 
dam. 

The  pearl  is  known  bv  a  little  round  thick  white 
fpot,  like  a  pearl,  (from  which  it  took  its  name)  grow- 
ing on  the  (Ight  of  the  eve. 

As  for  the  cure,  it  is  the  fame  as  for  Blood-shot- 
TES  Eves,  which  fee.. 

PEARL,  (with  Hunters)  is  that  pait  of  a  deer's  horn  ' 
which  is  ;:bout  the  bur.  i 

PKDIG.KEE  OF  A  Horse.  A  true  racing  pedigree,  ! 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  prefent  time,  ought  to  prove  / 
under  the  hand  of  the  breeder,  that  tiie  horfe  has  de-  j 
fccnded  irom  ancellors  of  genuine  racing  blood,  with- 1 
out  the  intervention  of  a  lingle  badard  crofs.  If  the  I 
pedigree  be  long,  it  is  common  to  take  it  for  granted ' 
that  ther«  is  blood  fufhcient,  although  there  be  no  mare! 
mentioned  in  it,  which  has  proved  her  blood  by  her 
having  aclually  raced;  but  ufually  all  the  horfcs  arc 
reputed  runners  or  brothers  ot  fuch.  'I'he  greater  num-  | 
ber  ot  marcs  which  have  raced,  contained  in  a  pedi- i 
gree,  the  lurer  and  more  valuable,  no  doubt,  it  mult  [ 
be,  particularly  if  the  lalt-mentioned  be  fpcclfied  as  a' 
reputed  racer,  or  a  natural  Arabian  or  Barb.  A  pedi- j 
gree  of  one  finglc  defcent  is  held  fufFicicnt,  when  the  i 
lire  and  dam  are  named  as  reputed  and  tried  runners  ;  I 
olhcrwile  a  (hort  pedigree  of  three  or  four  dclcents, 


would  not  ronnitnte  a  horfe  thoroogh-brcd ;  it  might 
fcrve  lor  a  hunter. 

It  is  yet  eafy  to  conceive  how  liable  the  pedigree  of 
a  horfe  mull  be  both  to  error  and  impolition,  and  that 
the  befl:  proof  of  true  blood  mull  ever  confiR  in  per- 
formance. Various  accidental  baflard  crolfes  have  oc- 
curred in  our  racing  breed,  at  difFerent  periods,  chiefly 
diflant  ones  ;  and  they  are  frequently  eafy  enough  dil- 
tinguifliablc  in  the  figure  of  the  flock,  by  a  critical 
eve. 

PELT.     Thefl<inofthebeaf>. 

PERAMBULATION  of  a  Fortst,  isihefurvcy- 
ing  or  walking  about  the  forcrt  by  julfucs,  or  other  offi- 
cers thereto  appointed,  in  order  to  fct  down  the  limits 
or  botinds  of  it. 

PESATE,  Pksade,  or  Posade,  is  when  a  horfe 
in  lifting  or  railing  his  fore-quarters,  keeps  his  hind 
legs  upon  the  ground  without  Itirring,  fo  that  he  marks 
no  time  with  his  haunches  till  his  fore- legs  reach  the 
ground. 

This  motion  is  the  means  to  fix  his  head  and  his 
haunches,  to  make  him  ply  and  bend  his  fore-thighs, 
and  to  hinder  him  from  ftamping  and  clattering  with 
his  feet. 

PESTILENT  Consumption,  in  horfes,  is  a  dif- 
temper  which  happens  to  a  mare,  when  fhe  is  near  her 
foaling  tim£,  by  reafon  of  a  phlegmatic  humour  that  con- 
trails about  the  matrix,  occalioned  by  grofs  feeding  ; 
and  is  known  by  her  dulnefs,  pining,  and  defire  to  be 
laid,  and  the  like.     Remedy  : 

Take  a  pint  of  aqua  vitae,  half  an  ounce  of  tobacco, 
and  a  fprig  or  two  of  fpurgc-laurel ;  boil  them  together; 
and  then,  llraining  out  the  liquid  part,  give  it  her  tafl- 
ing,  and  it  will  oblige  her  to  caff  out  the  mafs  of 
phlegm,  or  at  leafl  the  caufe  that  diflurbs  her  :  but,  by 
reafon  flie  will  be  fomcwhat  fickilh  when  Ihe  has  call, 
give  her  half  a  pint  of  fallad  oil,  and  the  like  quantity  of 
canary,  and  keep  her  in  a  warm  ftable',  with  mafiies  and 
good  dry  meat,  a  day  or  two. 

PHEASANT,  a  bird  about  the  bignefs  of  a  cock, 
having  a  crooked  bill  and  feathers  of  various  cjlours  ; 
its  flelh  is  delicious,  and  much  coveted.  To  judge 
aright  of  this  bird  for  eating,  a  cock,  if  young,  has  a 
fliort  fpar;  if  old,  a  fharp  Imall  fpur  ;  fee  that  it  be 
not  cut  or  pared;  it  far,  it  has  a  vein  on  the  fide  of  the 
breall  under  the  wing  ;  if  new,  a  fat  firm  vent  ;  if  yen 
touch  it  hard  with  your  finger,  it  will  peel  ;  then  if 
young  it  has  a  fmooth  leg,  and  a  fine  fmooth  grain  on 
the  Selb  ;  if  old,  it  has  a  nigged  wrinkled  grain  on  the 
fiefh,  and  lull  if  hairs  like  an  old  yard  hen  ;  if  fhe  be 
full  of  eggs,  fhe  will  have  a  faft  and  open  vent;  if  not 
full,  a  clofe  vent; 

PHEASANT-TAKING;  a  rural  divcYfion,  per- 
formed  with  nets  in  their  crowing- time,  which  is  about 
tiie  end  of  Fdniary,  and  in  Murch,  hcioK  they  begin 
to  brc-d  :  it  is  done  either  generally  or  pai  ticulariy  ; 
the  firft  is,  when  the  whole  eye,  viz.  the  old  cock  and 
hen,  with  all  their  youn^;  ones,  or  powts,  as  ihey  flock 
or  run  together  in  thick  wood."  or  coppices,  are  taken  ; 
or  particularly,  when  none  but  the  old,  and  fuch  of  the 
young  as  are  of  age  fit  for  coupling,  are  taken  ;  fo  that 
you  cannot  have  any  aifurance  with  your  nets  to  llrike 
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at  more  tli:in  one  or  two  at  a  time  ;  for  the  phcafant  is 
ut  a  nK'lani:h()l\-,  fuUcii  dilpofitioi),  and  when  once  they 
li.ivc   coupled,  do   not   accompany  ui  fiocks    as    other 

Liids. 

In  Older  to  the  taking  pheafants  wiih  the  greater  safe, 
you  mult  be  aequainied  with  their  haunts  and  uiual 
breeding-places,  which  are  in  young,  thick  and  well 
grovn  coppices,  tree  from  the  annoyance  of  cattle  or 
path-ways  ;  tV>r  being  of  a  very  timorous  nature,  they 
efteem  the  Ihength  ot  tlicir  covert  their  only  fafeiy,  and 
do  not  abide  or  breed  in  open  or  pK.in  fields,  lior  un- 
der the  covert  ot  corn  ticlds,  low  lhiubb\-  buihes,  or  in 
large  and  tali  trees. 

liavuig  found  theii  hcuints,  next  you  are  to  fiad  their 
eye,  or  brood  ;  and  iiere  you  arc  lu  obfei  vc,  that  phea- 
fants come  out  of  the  woods  and  coverts  tin  ice  a  day,  to 
feed  in  frefh  paltures,  green  wheat,  or  other  grain,  and 
that  is  about  lun-rifing,  about  n<.)on,  and  a  liitie  befoie 
fun-fet.  Now  the  courfc  to  be  followed,  is  to  go  to  that 
fide  ot  the  wood  where  \'ou  l'uppo!e  they  make  tlieir  fai- 
lles, and  watch  the  places  wlieie  they  come  out ;  or  by 
fearching  their  haunts  ;  for  you  may  lee  tlie  young 
powts  in  that  lealon  flock  and  run  t.igether  after  the 
hen  like  chickens.  /^gain,  if  you  go  to  their  haunts 
early  in  the  morning  oi  late  in  the  evening,  you  will 
hear  the  old  cock  and  hen  call  tlieir  young  ones,  and 
the  young  ones  anfwer  them,  and  accordingly  dirett 
your  path  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  place  where  they 
aie,  then  he  dovin  as  dole  as  poHible,  that  you  may  not 
be  dilcerned  ;  but  withal,  obler\e  how  they  lodge  toge- 
ther, the  better  to  know  how  to  pitch  vour  nets  with 
the  greater  advantage,  both  of  wind,  weather,  and 
place  ;  and  take  care  that  all  be  done  as  filently  as  pof- 
lible,  otiieiwile  they  will  betake  them lelves  to  their  legs, 
and  not  to  their  w  ings,  uiilcls  forced  to  it  by  a  dole  pur- 
fuit. 

But  the  moft  certain  way  to  find  them  out,  is  to  have 
an  artificial  pheafant-call,  wherein  a  perfon  ihould  be 
very  expert  in  the  imitation  of  their  notes,  and  the  time 
when,  and  to  what  purpofe  they  uie  them,  which  calls 
are  much  the  lame  as  hens  ule  in  clucking  their  chick- 
ens. 

The  chief  time  for  ufing  the  call,  is  in  the  morning 
early,  or  about  lun-fet,  at  which  time  they  feek  their 
tood,  and  then  the  note  imift  be  to  call  them  to  food  ; 
but  though  thefe  arc  the  belt  times,  yet  the  call  may  be 
ufed  at  other  times,  only  altering  the  notes  for  calling 
them  together,  or  the  like. 

liaving  ihe  perfett  ule  of  the  call,  the  knowledge  of 
their  haunts,  and  the  t  mcs  to  t.nke  them,  chufe  lome 
private  place  not  to  be  dilcovered,  and  then  call  at  firit 
veryfotily,  led  any  fnould  be  lodged  very  near  you,  and 
be  affiighted  at  your  loud  note;  but  it  nothing  reply, 
raile  your  note  higher  and  higher  till  it  be  extended  to 
the  utnioll  coinpals,  and  if  any  be  within  hearing  they 
will  anlwer  in  as  loud  a  note  as  your's,  provided  it  be 
tunable,  or  elfe  all  will  be  fpoiled. 

As  foon  as  the  pheafani  atdwer.s,  if  it  be  at  a  good  dif- 
tance,  creep  ncaier  and  nearer,  flill  calling,  but  not  lo 
loud  ;  and  as  you  advance  nearer,  lo  wili  the  phcafant 
to  you,  io  that  you  will  come  in  light  ot  her,  eiiiier  on 
tiie  ground  or  at    pcich,   always  imitating   her  m  her 


true  note  ;  then  ceafe  calling,  and  fpread  your  net  be- 
tween the  phealautand  yuurfelf  in  the  inoll  convenient 
place  you  can  find,  making  one  end  ot  ihe  net  tali  to  tlie 
groi<*id,  and  holding  ihe  other  in  your  hand  bv  a  long 
line,  lo  that  when  any  thing' llrains  it,  you.  may  pull 
the  net  dole  together  ;  which  done,  call  again,  and  as 
foon  as  you  perceive  the  phcafant  come  under  your  net, 
raife  up  and  Ihew  yourfelf,  upon  which  being  af- 
frighted, flie  will  fpring,  and  lo  become  entangled  in 
the  net. 

In  cafe  \  au  have  divers  phcafant.?  anfwer  the  call, 
and  that  from  lc\  eral  parts  of  tlie  wood,  then  keep  )oui 
iirli.  Ihition,  and  as  you  hear  them  to  riakeUiwards  you, 
io  get  your  nets  raady,  fprcadmg  them  conveniently 
about  you,  viz.  one  pair  ot  nets  on  one  tide  and  another 
on  the  other,  lying  ciofe  without  any  noife,  only  of 
your  call,  till  you  have  allured  them  under  your  rsts, 
and  then  Hand  up  to  aifright  them  as  aforeiaid,  that  they 
may  be  entangled  m  your  nets. 

Another  way  to  take  pheafants,  whieh  is  reckoned 
much  better  than  the  former,  is,  to  be  provided  wiih  a 
hale  phcaiant,  a  live  cock,  «  liich  mull  be  fecretly  tied 
down  to  your  net,  who  by  his  crowing  will  draw  others 
in  :  )  ou  muft  lie  concealed  in  fome  bulh  or  fecret  place, 
anU  w  iien  you  fee  any  piieafant  come  to  your  net,  then 
draw  your  line,  and  the  net  will  fall  on  him  and  take 
him. 

To  take  pheafants  hv  fnarcs  ;  when  you  have  found 
their  paliage  out  of  tiie  wood  to  their  ufual  places  of 
feeding,  there  plant  a  little  flake,  with  a  couple  ot 
ihares  of  horle-hair,  one  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground  for 
their  teet,  and  the  other  about  the  height  of  their  head, 
to  take  them  by  the  neck  ;  and  in  cafe  there  (hotild  be 
more  palies  than  one  you  rauft  do  the  like  to  every  one 
ot  them  :  then  tetch  a  compafs  about,  and  when  you 
are  in  a  diredt  line  with  the  pheafant  and  thefnare  that 
you  have  fitted,  there  make  a  gentle  node  to  affright 
them. 

If  by  their  dunging  and  fc raping  you  perceive  that 
they  frequent  any  place,  you  may  tiien  make  ufe  of 
fucii  hedge- rows  as  arc  directed  to  take  fowl  with  lines 
and  bird  lime,  only  plant  your  running- lines  from  them 
ot  a  convenient  height,  and  flill  place  one  to  lie  flat  to 
entangle  their  legs. 

To  take  phealants  or  partridges,  and  fo  prcferve  the 
game  in  a  man's  own  ground  :  when  you  perceive  any 
eye  of  pheafants,  or  covey  of  partridges,  frequent  fuch 
and  fuch  ground,  go  thither,  and  in  lome  plate  tiicreof, 
diilant  from  a  hedge,  buth,  or  gate,  about  torty  or  filty 
paces,  pitch  up  four  (ticks,  each  a  toot  long,  in  alquare, 
and  in  the  middle  of  tl'ke  llicks  fcattcr  four  or  live  iiand- 
tuls  of  oats,  barley,  or  wheat,  and  as  you  w.ilk  through 
the  giounds  tioiu  the  links,  fcalier  a  tew  coins,  which 
may  ferve  as  a  tram  to  draw  on  the  game  to  the  great 
heap  in  the  middle  of  the  (licks  :  now  the  j  heal'anis 
and  partridges  coining  to  feed  according  to  their  tullom, 
will  foon  find  out  the  train,  and  confequently  tlic  great 
bait  ;  they  will  not  fail  to  return  thither  next  morning, 
in  hopes  of  another  repalt,  againlf  wliich  time  let  it  be 
laid  read)'  lor  them,  and  pitcn  by  every  one  ot  the  four 
Iticks,  a  bulh  ot  tur/e;  it  the)- eat  the  tecoivl  time, 
which  you  may  difcern  by  their  dung,  notwithilanding 
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the  furTC-buftics,  then  againll  the  next  cominEf  crols 
fome  lines  ot  packthread,  in  lorni  of  a  net ;  and  it  for 
all  this  they  come  and  eat,  you  may  be  fure  to  take 
them  when  vou  pleafe  with  the  tollowing  device.  Ste 
Plate  IX. 

Take  away  the  flicks,  furze-bufhes,  and  pack- 
thread, and  there  pitch  the  net  defcribed  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  four  main  fupporters  of  the  net.  A,  B,  C,  D, 
mull  be  fixed  flrongly  in  the  ground,  that  the  net  may 
be  lightly  fpread  on  the  top  :  the  four  fides  of  the  net 
mud  be  ordered  in  the  lame  manner  as  (hall  be  now 
diretiled  by  the  example  of  one  of  them,  according  to 
the  dcfcription  of  the  aforefaid  figure  ;  lilt  up  the  fide  of 
the  net  dcfigned  by  the  letters  E,  V,  over  the  top  <jf  the 
net  that  is  ipread,  for  the  fide  mull  lie  fl.it,  but  llaiid 
floping  like  a  pent-houfe,  fupported  by  Imall  twigs,  the 
bottom  laftened  in  the  earth,  and  the  cord  or  verge  of 
the  net  reding  on  them  ;  then  place  the  four  furze- 
bufhes  at  each  comer  of  the  net,  the  more  to  embolden 
them  :  and  be  fure  the  runiiing  cord  of  the  net  beexafct 
and  right  ;  the  two  ends  thereof  mud  be  tied  to  a  drong 
cord,  defcribed  by  the  letter  G,  which  cord  mud  reach 
to  the  next  bulh  or  Ihelter  where  \  ou  lie  concealed,  but 
within  view  of  the  net;  when  all  is  fixed,  fpread  the 
bait  as  formerly,  but  try  once  or  twice  how  the  net  will 
draw,  that  upon  occafion  all  may  be  in  good  order ;  the 
bed  time  to  wait  their  coining  is  at  break  ot  day,  when 
they  are  all  bufy  in  eating  the  oait  ;  then  draw  your  line 
with  a  quick  motion,  and  prelently  fix  it  to  the  budi 
where  you  are;  and  make  all  pofllblehade  to  the  net  to 
prevent  their  efcaping. 

If  you  would  preferve  a  breed  in  your  grounds,  kill 
the  cocks,  and  keep  the  hens  till  towards  lent,  in  fome 
convenient  room,  and  then  put  them  out  into 
your  grounds,  and  they  will  foon  find  cocks  for  a 
breed. 

There  is  another  way  found  mod  effeftual  for  the 
taking  ofpheafants  in  the  winter-feafon,  provided  there 
is  no  fnow  :  get  a  net  in  the  form  of  a  cading-net,  but 
larger,  with  the  mefhes  about  five  inches  wide ;  then 
take  fome  peas  or  wheat,  and  knowing  their  haunts, 
which  will  be  in  young  coppices  of  about  three  or  four 
years  growth ;  in  fuch  places  leek  out  their  path,  by 
their  droppings  or  dung,  which  paths  generally  lead 
from  the  young  coppices  to  thofe  that  are  older  ;  and 
having  found  out  any  path,  lay  about  a  pint  of  the  corn 
in  the  place,  obferving  where  you  lay  it,  fo  that  they 
may  come  to  eat ;  thus  do  for  leveral  days  for  about  a 
fortnight,  by  which  time  they  will  be  lo  accudomed  to  it 
that  they  will  come  to  expett  fome  lood,  and  by  this 
means,  all,  or  moll  of  the  phealants  in  that  part,  will  be 
gathered  to  it. 

Having  thus  trained  them,  and  that  you  certainly 
know  when  you  come  in  the  morning  that  they  have 
been  there,  which  will  he  found  by  their  eating  and  the 
ilung,  then  and  in  fiich  places  iet  your  nets,  only  one  in 
one  place,  which  is  done  tlius,  tie  tlie  lopot  vour  nets  to 
a  bo.igh,  then  Iprcad  it  at  the  bottom,  and  peg  it  down 
to  th<!  ground,  on  alt  parts  except  one,  vhich  mufl  be 
railed  up  above  a  foot  and  a  half,  like  an  arched  door, 
with   an   aftjen    Hick;    alio   fix   to   the    laid  arch  IC' 


veral  rofis  made  of  hazle,  with  the  taper  ends  to 
the  earth,  within  the  iici,  fo  that  the  pheafants 
may  come  in  by  parting  tlic  dicks,  but  not  get  out 
again. 

Having  thus  fct  your  nets,  which  mud  be  made  of 
coarfe  thread,  Inch  as  rabbit-bays,  and  of  a  tanned  co- 
lour, by  putting  them  into  a  tan-pit,  cover  your  nets  with 
boughs  to  prevent  them  from  feeing  them  ;  and  be  fure 
to  fet  them  fome  didance  in  the  wood.  The  ufeof  the 
nets  is  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  latter  end  of 
OSioier. 

PHEASANT-HAWKING.  A  rural  diverfion. 
managed  with  a  gofliawk  in  coverts,  of  which  none 
but  thofe  of  a  drong  and  able  body,  with  fpirit  and  cou- 
rage, are  fit  ;  for  tftis  flight  is  different  from  that  in  the 
champaign  fields,  where  the  hawk  and  the  game  are  al- 
ways in  light  ;  lo  that  you  are  to  make  her  to  the  phea- 
lant  and  fuch  like  fort  of  fowl,  that  always  frequent  the 
woods,  coverts,  and  the  likeobfcure  places,  which  hin- 
ders the  fight,  which  fiiould  be  your  guide  in  the  flight. 
For  the  bettsr  etfefting  of  this,  yofl  mud  be  very  cir- 
cuinfpeft  as  to  the  place  you  fird  enter  in,  to  the  end  Ihe 
may  be  well  guarded,  and  kept  from  taking  any  diflike 
or  ofFence  at  the  dogs,  which  if  fhe  does  at  the  fird  en- 
trance, it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  her  to  endure  them 
again;  therefore  to  divert  any  fuch  ill  quality  at  fird, 
fhe  mud  be  better  managed,  followed  and  governed, 
than  in  the  field,  fo  that  if  you  would  have  her  make  a 
perfeft  hawk,  and  to  be  bold  and  vertturous  in  thick 
woods  with  the  Falconer,  the  dogs,  and  the  game, 
you  mud  make  a  good  choice  of  the  time,  place,  and 
dogs. 

The  time  diould  be  early  in  the  year,  about  January^ 
February,  or  Mnrch,  before  the  approach  of  the  leaf; 
but  the  bed  months  for  pheafant-hawking,  are  No- 
vember, December,  and  Jmiuary,  after  which  }'ou  mud 
be  preparing  her  for  the  mew,  that  Ihe  may  be 
early  mewed,  to  fly  in  the  field  the  next  feafon  for  par- 
tridges. 

Having  made  choice  of  the  place  to  fly  your  hawk  in, 
and  that  you  have  let  her  go  into  her  flight,  be  fure  to 
command  your  dogs  behincl  you  until  you  have  found 
her,  and  if  fhe  has  killed  the  game,  it  is  fufficient ;  if 
not,  but  that  vou  find  her  on  the  ground,  out  of  an 
eagernefs  of  tlie  Iport  fas  many  will  "be  at  the  fird  en- 
trance]  if  there  be  any  tree  that  fhe  may  well  fee  from 
it,  fet  her  thereon,  othcrwife  keep  her  on  your  fid,  and 
beat  for  it  again  ;  then  if  ihe  flies  and  kills  it,  keep  the 
dogs  back  until  vou  have  found  her,  and  fufFer  her  to 
plume  and  take  her  pleafure  for  a  time  ;  then  gently 
call  in  your  dogs  and  walk  about  her,  encouraging  her 
with  your  voice,  that  fhe  may  be  actiuainted  with  the 
noife  ;  and  when  you  fee  it  convenient,  doop  to  it  upon 
your  knees,  and  rending  the  chaps,  give  her  blood  in 
the  throat,  which  will  much  picalc  her  ;  paie  away  alio 
the  hard  brain  pan  from  the  red,  and  give  her  the  head 
in  her  fool  to  ejf,  the  ground  hiding  the  body  trom  her : 
then  having  your  dog  (which  mull  be  un  '.cr  great  com- 
mand) clofe  bv,  when  Ihe  has  done,  and  begins  to  look 
about  her,  then  throw  the  pheafant  amongd  theu^,  that 
fhe  may, 'together  with  fome  words  of  rebuke  from  you, 
make  them  give  way  with  fear  unto  her;  but  let  tnem 
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be  in  her  flglit,  and  having  fufficienily  taken  her  plea- 
iuie,  take  the  pheaCants  gently  trom  her,  leaving  the 
head  in  her  foot,  and  let  her  cat  it  on  the  ground  where 
the  quarry  lay,  only  relerving  a  little  to  lake  her  to 
your  firft  withal  ;  then  put  on  her  hood  and  reward 
her,  by  whieh  means  you  will  much  win  her  love  to 
you.  She  will,  according  to  thele  dircttions,  with  a 
good  keeper,  fair  fiyinj!,  and  two  or  three  llannch  fpa. 
niels,  be  brought  m  a  fhort  time,  to  good  perlcdiun  in 
this  fport. 

Again,  in  order  to  embolden  your  hawk,  to  make  her 
take  a  phcafiiin  ir(>m  the  peroh  with  ci)uraj,e,  ohferve 
the  dire^lions  following  :  before  you  Hv  her  jirovide  a 
dead  pheafant  or  live  one,  which  is  bell ;  take  it  with 
vou  into  the  wood,  and  when  you  are  difpofed  to  call 
your  hawk  for  her  fupper,  and  as  fhe  is  draw'ing  and  at- 
tending after  you  for  the  fame,  having  a  convenient 
pole  ready  for  your  purpofe,  call  your  fpaniels  about 
you  to  make  them  bay,  and  fuddenly  breaking  the  neck 
of  the  pheafant,  lilt  it  up  upon  a  bough,  that  the  hawk 
may  have  fight  of  it,  and  with  your  voice  call  and  en- 
courage her  to  come  in  and  feize  it,  and  it  flic  pulls  it 
down,  befure  that  you  rebuke  the  dogs  in  fuch  manner, 
and  keep  them  fo  at  command,  that  they  give  her  way 
at  her  defcendmg,  and  that  fhe  may  plume  and  take  her 
pleafure  thereon,  which  will  fo  embohlen  her  in  a  fmall 
time,  that  when  fhe  fees  a  pheafant  take  perch,  flie  will 
immediately  feize  it  and  pull  it  down  ;  nor  will  the  be 
afraid  of  the  dogs,  for  when  they  are  once  managed  and 
brought  into  good  fubjeflion,  they  will  know  their 
duty,  and  be  fearful  of  tranfgrelTmg,  fo  that  if  you  are 
abfent  you  may  venture  them,  but  remember,  by  all 
means,  to  have  no  ftrange  dogs,  for  one  may  fpoil  your 
fport,  by  drawing  the  rcil  into  errors,  and  cauling  them 
to  hunt  after  any  thing  ;  nor  is  it  convenient  to  hunt 
with  many  fpaniels,  for  two  or  three  couple  are  enough 
to  range  and  beat  nbout  a  large  wood,  and  to  percli  a 
piieafant. 

PHb.ASANT-POWTS.  Young  pheafants ;  for 
the  drivijig  and  taking  of  which  within  nets,  when  you 
have  found  out  an  eye  of  them,  place  your  r'cis  crofs 
the  littie  paths  and  ways  tliey  h;;ve  made,  which  are 
much  like  fhetp  tracks;  and,  if  pofTihle,  you  (hoiild  find 
out  one  of  their  principal  haunts,  wliich  may  be  eafilv 
known  by  tiie  barenels  ot  the  ground,  their  mutings, 
and  the  leathers  which  lie  fcattercd  about  ;  and  always 
take  the  wind  with  you,  lor  it  is  their  culh)m  to  run 
down  the  wind ;  place  the  nets  hollow,  loofe,  and 
circular-wife,  the  nether  part  mull  be  laftened  to 
the  ground,  an  1  the  upper  iide  lie  hollow,  fo  that 
when  any  thing  ruihes  in,  it  may  fall  and  entan- 
gle it. 

Having  fo  fixed  the  net,  go  to  the  liaur.ts,  and  if  \'0u 
find  the  eye  fcattered,  with  your  call  draw  them  toge- 
ther, and  when  you  find  they  begin  to  cluck  and  pipe 
to  one  another,  then  toibcar  calling,  and  take  an  mlhu- 
ment,  by  lome  called  a  driver.  (See  Plate  V.  fig.  6,) 
which  is  made  of  ftrong  white  wauds,  or  ofiers,  fuch  as 
bafket-makers  ufe,  which  muil  be  let  in  a  handle;  in 
two  or  three  places  it  rnud  be  twl.ied  or  bound  about 
with  fmall  ofiers,  according  to  the  figure.  With  this 
driver,  fo  foon  as  you  fee  the  phealants   gathered  toge- 


ther, make  a  great  tioifc  on  the  boughs  and  bufhes  about 
y  )n,  which  will  fo  frighten  them,  iliat  they  will  ail  get 
dole  together,  and  runaway  a  little  diilance,  and  Hand 
to  hearken  ;  then  make  the  fame  noile  a  fecond  time, 
which  will  make  them  run  again,  and  continue  the  fame 
till  you  have  driven  thein  into  your  nets,  for  they  may 
be  drove  like  flieep  ;  but  if  it  happens  that  they  take  a 
contraiy  wa)-,  then  make  a  croaking  noile,  as  it  were  in 
their  faces,  which  will  prelently  turn  them  the  right 
way,  as  you  would  have  them  ;  but  in  ufing  the  driver, 
firll  ohferve  fecrefv,  in  keeping  yonrfelf  out  of  their 
fight,  for  if  thev  efpy  }OU.  they  will  run  and  hide  them 
fclves  in  holes,  under  fhrnbs,  and  will  not  llir  till  niglit. 
Secondly,  take  time  and  leifure.  for  rafhnefs  and  over- 
much hafle  fpoils  the  fport.     Sie  Pheasants. 

PHLYCTjENE  in  Horses.  A  difordcr  after  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  ;  ihere  fometiines  remains 
either  puftules  filled  with  purulent  matter  (thefe 
arc  called  pullulcs)  or  they  are  filled  with  a  trani- 
parcnt  humour,  and  then  they  are  called  phlyc- 
tatne. 

When  puftules  arife  on  the  tunica  conjunfliva,  they 
are  reddifh  at  the  firif,  and  afterwards  while  ;  hut  when 
they  are  on  the  cornea,  theyare  dulky  at  the  firff,  and,  in 
time,  turn  white. 

The  phlyfclasne  are  tranfparent,  hence  they  take  the 
appearance  of  the  part  they  lie  on  ;  they  are  more  fu- 
perficial  ;han  the  puftules,  and  are  not  fo  difficult  to  re- 
move. 

All  the  danger  from  puftules,  and  from  phlyflaene,  is 
th^ir  becoming  ulcers  ot  a  bad  kind,  which  heal  with 
difficulty. 

The  cure  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes.  In  the  beo-in- 
ing  )'ou  may  attempt  todilperle  thein,  by  wafhmg  them 
two  or  three  times  a-day  with  a  fokition  often  grains  of 
faccharum  faturni,  in  four  ounces  of  role-water:  and 
when  they  give  way,  you  may  wafli  them  with  equal 
parts  of  brandy  and  water:  but  if  they  neither  dif- 
perfe  nor  burfl  foon,  the  beft  way  is  to  open  then, 
with  a  lancet,  and  then  diets  thcni  with  the  lapphir^ 
water. 

Sapphire  fi'vltr. 

Take  of  lime-water,  one  pint :  crude  fal  ammoniac, 
one  drachm  ;  let  them  {land  in  a  copper  vefrcl,or  witii 
a  few  bits  of  copper,  until  the  water  i,>  of  a  bluefapnhire 
colour. 

PIAFFEUR,  is  a  proud  ftately  horfe,  who  being  full 
of  mettle  or  fire,  refllefs  and  forward,  with  a  great  dea! 
of  motion,  and  an  e.xcetiive  eagerncls  to  go  torwards, 
makes  this  motion;  the  more  that  you  endeavour  to 
';eep  him  in,  lie  bends  his  legs  up  to  his  belly  :  he 
fiiorts,  travcrlcs,  if  he  can,  and  by  his  fiery  acffion  flicw 
his  icdivenels,  when  lome,  though  very  improperly,  fav 
he  dances. 

Such  horfes  as  thefe,  or  fiich  as  a-e  bred  to  pafTagc 
upon  a  ftraight  line,  are  much  adtnired  in  carotifals  and 
magnificent  fellivals. 

P1CK.ER.  Horse-Picker,  is  an  iron  inllrumqnt 
five  or  fi\  inches  long,  bent  or  crooked  on  one  fide,  nn>l 
flat  and  pointed  on  tlic  other,  ufcd  by  grooms  to  cleanli 
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the  infulc  of  the  manage  hoi-fcs  feet,  and  pick  out  the 
cartli  anil  fand  that  lins  goi  iiuo  them. 

I'lGEON.      A    domdlic    hinl,    \cry   well   known, 

li  fed  in  Older  to  be  eaten  :  I  fliall  firll  lucniion 
thiifc  that  are  bred  in  pigeon  or  dove-h(ju(cs ;  fomc 
IJKTC  are,  for  want  of  the  conveniency  ot  fiich  houlcs, 
that  are  bred  in  coops  and  dove-cotes;  in  general  we 
reckon  but  two  Ions  of  pigeons,  the  wild  and  the  tame; 
tlie  tame  rouirh-footed  ones  differ  not  much  from  the 
uild,  only  they  are  fomewliat  bigger,  ami  more  fami- 
liar: the  wild  ufuallv  perch  upon  trees,  being  leldom 
ieen  on  the  ground,  and  are  vcrj'  good  food. 

By  wild  pigevins,  are  meant  thofe  that  breed  in 
woods,  fea- rocks,  cs"*:.  and  by  the  tame,  fuch  as  are 
bred  in  dove  houlcs. 

It  is  an  oblervation  made  by  a  learned  naturalifl,  that 
ihc  pigeon  is  one  of  thoie  birds  \vliich,  from  its  great 
fecundity,  has  in  fome  meafure  been  reclaimed  horn  a 
ftatc  ot  nature,  and  taught  to  live  in  habits  ol  depend- 
aiice.  It  is  true,  indeed,  its  lecun  liiv  feenis  to  be  in- 
crcafed  by  human  affiduity,  fince thofe  pigeons  that  live  in 
their  native  ftatc,  in  the  woods,  are  not  near  Id  Iruittul 
as  thofe  in  our  pigcon-houfes  nearer  home.  The  power 
of  increafe  in  moil  birds  depends  not  only  upon  the 
quantity,  but  alio  the  quality,  of  their  food;  many  in- 
ftances  mav  be  (hewn,  that  man,  by  a  judicious  alter- 
ation of  diet,  and  fupplying  food  in  plenty,  and  allow- 
ing the  animal  a  proper  fhaie  of  treedom,  has  brought 
fome  of  thofe  kinds  which  feldom  lay  but  once  a  year, 
to  become  much  more  prolific. 

The  beautiful  varieties  of  the  tame  pigeon  are  fo  nu- 
merous, that  ii  would  be  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  dcfcribe 
them  all ;  for  human  aft  has  fo  much  altered  the  colour 
and  figure  of  this  bird,  that  pigeon-taiiciers,  by  pairing  a 
male  and  female  of  different  forts,  can,  as  they  exprefs 
it,  breed  them  to  a  feather.  Hence  we  have  the  vari- 
ous names  e.iprcffive  of  their  feveral  properties,  fuch 
as,  carriers,  tumblers,  powters,  horfeinen,  croppers, 
iacobines,  owls,  nuns,  runts,  turbiis,  barbs,  helmets, 
trumpeters,  dragons,  finnikins,  6cc.  all  birds  that  at 
firft  might  have  accidentally  varied  from  the  flock- 
dove;  and,  by  having  tliefe  varieties  Hill  improved  by 
pairing,  food,  and  climate,  the  dilTerent  fpccies  have 
been  propagated.  But  there  are  fcvcral  fpecies  of  the 
wild  pigeon,  which  bear  a  near  affinity  to  the  flock- 
dove,  yet  differ  futficiently  fiom  it  to  require  a  dillinfl 
defcription.  The  dove-houle  pigeon  bieeds  every 
month  ;  but,  when  the  weather  is  fevere,  and  the  fields 
covered  with  Inow,  it  niuft  be  fupplied  with  food.  At 
other  times  it  may  be  left  itfeU  ;  and,  generally  repays 
tlic  owner  for  his  proteclioii.  ^"lie  pigeon  lays  two 
white  eggs,  which  produce  voung  ones  of  different  lexes. 
When  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  female  firs  fifteen  days,  not 
including  the  tlneedays  fhe  is  employed  in  laying,  and 
is  relieved  at  intervals  by  the  male.  I'he  turns  are 
generally  pretty  regular.  The  female  ulMally  fits  tiom 
about  five  in  the  evening  till  nine  the  ii.^xt  morning; 
at  which  time  the  male  fupplies  her  place,  ululc  (he  is 
feeking  refrcfhment  abroad.  Thus  thcv  til  alternately 
till  the  young  are  hatched.  When  hatched,  the  young 
only  require  warmth  for  the,  fjr^,  three  fiu)>  ;  9  ..talk 
which  the  female  takes  eni^irely  upon  herfejf,  an4,He^er 


leaves  them  cxrept  for  a  few  minutes  to  take  a  little 
food.  After  this  they  are  fed  for  about  ten  days  with 
w  hat  the  old  oiks  have  picked  up  in  the  fields,  and  kept 
tieafured  in  their  crops,  from  whence  they  falisty  the 
craving  appetites  of  their  young  ones,  who  receive  it  very 
greedily. 

This  way  of  fuoplying  t!ic  young  with  food  from  the 
crop,  ill  birds  nt  the  pigcon-kind,  differs  from  all 
others.  The  pigeon  has  the  laigcfl  ciop  of  any  bird, 
for  its  fi/e;  wliicb  is  alfo  peculiar  to  its  kind.  In  two 
that  were  diffefted  by  an  eminent  an.itomilf,  it  was 
loimd,  that,  upon  blowing  the  air  into  the  windpipe, 
it  dillended  the  crop,  or  gullet,  to  an  enormous  fizc. 
This  was  the  more  lingular,  as  ihcrc  did  not  appear  to 
be  the  lea!\  communication  between  thofe  two  recepta-. 
cles  I3y  what  ciiannel  the  air  blew  into  the  crop,  we 
are  wholly  ignorant  ;  but  we  have  ocular  demonftra- 
tion,  that  tliefe  birds  have  a  power  of  fwelling  the  crop 
with  air,  and  thole  called  croppers  diUcnd  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  bird's  brcafl  ajjpears  larger  than  its 
body.  The  neeelliiy  for  it  in  thele  fpccies  is  pretty 
clear,  though  the  meclianifin  is  not  known.  Pigeons 
live  entirely  upon  grain  and  water  :  thefc,  being  mixed 
together  in  the  croj),  aie  dlgeited  in  proportion  as  the 
bird  lays  in  its  provition.  Young  pigeons  are  very 
ravenous,  which  ncceflitates  the  old  ones  to  lay  in  a 
more  plentiful  fupply  than  ordinary,  and  to  give  it  a 
fort  ot  half-maceration  in  tue  crop,  to  make  it  fit  for 
their  tender  llomachs.  The  numerous  glands,  affifled 
by  air,  and  the  heat  of  the  bird's  body,  are  the  neceffary 
apparatus  for  fecreting  a  milky  fluid  ;  but,  as  the  food 
macerates,  it  alfo  fwells,  and  the  crop  is  conCderably 
dilated.  If  the  crop  was  filled  with  folid  fubflances,  the 
bird  could  not  coiitracf  it ;  but  it  is  obvious  the  bird 
has  a  power  to  comprels  its  crop  at  pleafure,  and,  by 
difcharging  the  air,  can  drive  the  food  out  alfo,  which 
is  forced  up  the  gullet  with  great  eafe.  The  )oung 
ufually  receive  this  tribute  of  affe<flion  from  the  crop 
three  times  a  day.  The  male  tor  the  moft  part  feeds 
the  young  female,  and  the  old  female  performs  the 
fame  office  for  the  young  male.  While  the  young  are 
weak,  the  old  ones  fupply  them  with  food  macerated 
fuitable  to  their  tender  frame ;  but,  as  they  gain 
llreiigth,  the  parents  give  it  lefs  preparation,  and  at 
lafi:  drive  them  out,  when  a  cravin.g  appetite  obliges 
them  to  fhift  for  tliemfelves  ;  for,  when  pigeons  have 
plenlv  of  food,  thev  do  not  wait  for  the  ioial  difiiiifnon 
of  their  young;  it  being  a  common  thing  to  fee  young 
ones  I'edged,  and  eggs  hatching,  at  the  fame  time,  and 
in  the  lame  i.ieil:. 

1  hough  the  conftancy  of  the  tuit'e-dovc  is  pro- 
verbial, the  pigeon  of  liie  dove  Ivnilc  is  nvit  fo  faith- 
ful, and,  having  bceotpe  iLbject  to  nian,  puts  on  incon- 
tinence among  its  otij<-r  domeilu-  qualities.  T Wo  males 
arc  often  feeii  qnarrcliuig  lor  xlie  tanje  fnjArels ;  and, 
when  the  tcinale  encourages  the  tieed'Hiis  of  ^  new  gal- 
lant, her  old  companion  liiews  vild'le  marks' of  his  dif- 
pleafure,  quii.s  her  (ompany,  or,  ,il  ,hc  approaches,  it 
is  only  to  chailiie  her.  Niaiiy -iul^ances  lur.t  been 
known  when  two  males,  being  dili'atisfiecf  with  their 
refprciive  mates,  have  t4iought  fit  to  ir.iike  an  exchange, 
an(i  havQ  liycfl  in  jpcace  ^lul  iriendihip  with  the  new 
X  X  2  objcft 
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objefls  of  thi'ir  choice.  So  rapid  is  the  fertility  of  this 
bird  in  its  domefiic  ftate,  however  incredible  it  may  ap- 
pear, tl)at,  from  a  fingle  pair,  fourteen  thoufand  I'evtn 
hundred  and  fixty  may  be  produced  in  the  fpace  of  four 
years.  The  (lock -dove,  however,  very  rarely  breeds 
more  than  twice  a  year:  for,  as  the  v. inter  months  ap- 
proach, their  whole  employ  is  for  felf-fubfi(lence,  fo 
that  they  cannot  tranfmit  a  progeny.  But,  their  attach- 
ment to  their  young  is  much  ffronger  than  in  thofe 
which  often  breed.  This  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  their 
afFeflions  being  lefs  divided  by  fo  great  a  number  of 
claims. 

Pigeons  are  very  quick  of  hearing,  have  a  very  fliarp 
fight,  and  when  purfued  by  the  hawk  or  kite,  and  are 
obliged  to  exert  titemfelves,  are  exceedingly  fwitt  in 
flight.  It  is  the  nature  of  pigeons  to  love  company  and 
affemble  in  flocks,  to  bill  in  their  courtfhip,  and  to 
have  a  plaintive  note. 

Mr.  DuHAMEL  afferts,  "that  pigeons  do  not  feed 
upon  the  green  corn,  and  that  their  bills  have  not 
ftrength  enough  to  fearch  for  its  feeds  in  the  earth  ; 
but  only  pick  up  the  fcattered  grains,  which  would  be 
parched  up  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  intallibly  become 
the  prey  of  other  animals."  He  further  adds,  "that, 
from  the  time  of  the  fprouting  of  the  corn,  pigeons 
live  chiefly  upon  the  feeds  of  wild  uncultivated  plants, 
and  therefore  conliderably  leffen  the  quantity  of  weeds 
that  would  otherwife  encumber  the  ground  ;  as  is  ma- 
nifeffly  evident  from  a  juft  ellimate  of  the  quantity  of 
grain  neceffary  to  feed  all  the  pigeons  of  a  well-flocked 
dove-houfe."  But  the  fa6h  alledged  by  Mi".  Wor- 
LiDGE  and  Mr.  Lisle,  in  fupport  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  are  incontrovertible.  Mr.  Lisle  relates  that 
a  farmer  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  a  man  of  flrift 
veracity,  affured  him  he  had  been  witnefs  to  an  afre  fow- 
ed  with  peas,  and  the  wet  weather  prevented  their  being 
harrowed  in,  every  pea  was  taken  away  in  half  a  day's 
time  by  pigeons ;  and  Mr.  Worlidge  fays,  "  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that,  where  the  flight  of  pigeons  fall,  there 
they  fill  themfelves  and  away,  and  return  again  where 
they  firff  rofe,  and  fo  proceed  over  a  whole  piece  of 
ground,  if  they  like  it.  Although  you  cannot  perceive 
any  gram  above  the  ground,  they  know  how  to  find  it, 
and  confequently  commit  great  depredations  on  the 
property  of  the  farmer." 

1  Ihall  now  briefly  mention  the  names  and  defcrip- 
tions  of  thofe  pigeons  that  are  molt  efteemed,  and  pro- 
ceed to  give  diretlions  for  their  management. 

The  Englijh  Powter. — This  bird  derives  its  name 
from  being  originally  bred  in  England,  and  is  a  crofs 
breed  between  a  horfeman  and  a  cropper ;  and  fre- 
quently pairing  their  young  ones  with  tiie  cropper,  has 
added  great  beauty  to  this  bird,  and  railed  its  value 
among  the  fanciers. 

Thofe  com]Kjfed  of  different  colours  are  moll  eflcem- 
ed,  as  the  blue  pied,  black-pied,  red-pied,  and  yellow- 
pied.  All  thefe  properties  rife  in  eltimation,  according 
as  they  are  more  or  Icfs  beautilully  variegated. 

The  Dutch  CnpptY. — This  ])igeon  was  originally  bred 
ill  Holland;  the  body  is  thick,  clumfy,  and  (bort,  as 
are  alfo  the  legs,  which  are  tcaihered  down  to  the  feet : 
tlrey  have  a  large  pouch  or  bag  hanging  under  their 


beak,  which  they  can  fwell  with  wind,  or  deprefs,  at 
picafure;  their  crop  h.angs  low,  but  is  very  large  ;  they 
are  fo  loofe-feathered  on  the  thighs,  as  to  be  ffiled  flag- 
thighed  ;  they  feldom  play  upright,  and  Hand  wide  on 
tiieir  legs  ;  they  are  gravel-e)cd,  and  fuch  bad  feeders 
of  their  young,  that,  as  fooii  as  they  have  fed  off  their 
foft  nieat,  it  is  neceffary  to  place  their  young  under  a 
pair  of  fniiill  runts,  dragons,  or  powting  horfemen, 
who  will  rear  them  with  more  care  than  their  real  pro- 
genitors. 

The  Uphper — Is  alfo  a  native  of  Holland ;  it  nearly  re- 
fembles  the  lingUjb  povvter  in  all  its  properties,  only  it 
isfmaller;  it  lias  a  round  crop,  in  which  it  generallv 
hides  its  bill;  it  has  fmall  flender  legs,  with  its  toes 
(hort  and  clofe  together,  on  which  it  trips  fo  exadlly, 
when  walking,  as  to  leave  the  ball  of  the  foot  quite 
hollow;  it  plavs  very  upright,  is  clofe  thighed,  and.it 
is  the  cuflom  of  this  pigeon,  on  approaching  the  hen, 
to  leap  to  her  with  his  tail  fpread,  from  whence  the 
name  uploper  is  derived. 

The  Panfum  Poiuler — Though  brought  into  England 
from  Brujjcis,  is  originally  a  native  g^  Paris;  it  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  the  Enghjh  powter,  though  it  is  not  fo 
well  made  ;  its  body  and  legs  are  fhort ;  it  has  gene- 
rally a  long,  but  not  a  large,  crop  ;  and  is  thick  in  the 

The  Poiuting  Horfeman. — This  is  what  the  fancy  term 
a  baffard  bred  pigeon,  and  is  produced  between  the 
horfeman  and  the  cropper;  and,  agreeable  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  their  young  ones  are  bred  over  to  the 
cropper,  they  have  the  appellation  of  firlf,  fecond,  or 
third,  breed  ;  and  the  more  frequently  this  method  is 
praSifed,  the  greater  is  the  improvement  the  crop  re- 
ceives from  it. 

The  Carrier — Is  rather  larger  than  mofl  of  the  com- 
mon-fized  pigeons;  their  feathers  lie  very-  clofe,  even, 
and  fmooth  ;  their  flefh  is  naturally  firm,  and  their 
necks  long  and  flraight,  fo  that,  when  they  ffand  up- 
right on  their  legs,  they  fhew  an  elegant  gentility  of 
Ihape,  far  exceeding  mofl  other  pigeons,  who,  when 
they  fland,  cringe  themfelves  up  in  an  uncouth  man- 
ner. From  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  to  the  middle 
of  the  lower  chap,  there  grows  out  a  white,  naked, 
fungous,  fieib,  which  is  called  the  wattle,  and  is  ge- 
nerally met  by  two  fmall  protuberances  of  the  fame 
luxuriant  flefh,  rifin^  on  each  fide  of  the  under  chap  ; 
this  flefh  is  always  moft  valued  when  of  a  blackifii 
colour. 

The  circle  round  the  black  pupil  of  the  eyes,' is  com- 
monly of  a  red  brick-dull  colour,  though  th^  arc  mor^ 
efleemed    when  of  a  fiery  red  ;  theic  aie   alfo  encom 
paflcd  with  the  fame  fort  of  naked   fungous    matter, 
which  is  very  thin,  generally  of  the  breadth  of  a  Hul- 
ling, and  the  broader  this  fprcads,  the  greater  is    the 
value  fet  upon  them  ;  but,  when   this  luxuriant  flefl) 
round  the  eye  is  thick  and  broad,  it  denotes  the  carrii 
to  be  a  good  breeder,  and  one  that  will  rear  very  fiiu 
young  ones.     The  gentlemen  of  the  fancy  31*0  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion,  in  giving  the  bird  the  title  of 
"  the  king  of  the  pigeons,"  on   account  of  its  graceful 
appearance  and  uncc>mmon  fagacity. 

Extraordinary  attention   was   formerly  paid   to  the 
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training  of  thefc  pigeons,  in  order  to  be  fent  from 
governors  in  a  bcficged  city  to  generals  that  were  com- 
ing to  fuccour  it ;  or  from  princes  to  their  lub|eiils  with 
the  news  of  loinc  important  tianfaction.  In  this  coun- 
try thcfe  aerial  meilcngers  have  been  made  ufe  of  tor  a 
very  lingular  purpofc,  being  let  loole  at  places  of  exe- 
cutit>n,  at  the  moment  the  fatal  cart  was  drawn  away, 
to  notify  to  dirtant  Iriends  the  exit  of  the  unhappy  cri- 
minal; like  as,  when  fome  hero  was  to  be  interred,  it 
was  a  cutioin  among  the  ancient  Romans  to  let  fly  an 
ea;Ie  from  the  funeral  pile,  to  make  his  apotheofis 
complete. 

In  order  to  train  a  pigeon  for  this  purpofe,  take  a 
ftiong,  lull  fledged,  young,  carrier,  and  convey  it  in  a 
bafket  or  b-tg  alj>)Ut  halt  a  mile  from  home,  and  there 
turn  it  loofe;  having  repeated  this  two  or  three  times, 
then  rake  it  iwi),  four,  oight,  ten,  or  twenty  miles, 
and  f )  on  till  they  will  return  from  the  remote  parts  of 
the  kmgdom.  I'or.  if  thcv  are  not  praftifed  when 
youriCT,  ihe  bed  of  them  will  flv  but  infecurcly,  and 
Hand  a  cli.mce  ot  being  loft:  be  careful  that  the  pigeon, 
intended  lo  be  fent  with  the  letter,  is  kept  in  the  dark, 
and  witliotit  lood,  for  about  eight  hours  before  it  is  let 
loofe,  when  it  will  immediately  rife,  and,  turning 
round,  as  is  their  cultom,  will  continue  on  the  wing 
till  It  has  reached  its  hvjme.  • 

T/.'i  Horftmun. —  This  bird  is  in  (hape  and  make  very 
like  the  carrier,  only  lefs  in  all  its  properties;  its  body 
fma.ier,  its  neck  fhorter;  neither  is  there  fo  much  lux- 
uriant encrulled  flelh  upon  the  beak  and  round  the  eye, 
fo  that  the  dillance  between  the  wattle  and  the  eye  is 
»  much  more  conlpicuous  in  this  pigeon  than  in  the  car- 
rier. They  are  alio  more  fubjeft  to  be  barrel-headed 
and  pinch-eyed.  This  fpecies  of  the  pigeon  is  deco- 
rated with  a  variety  of  colours;  but  the  moll  diflin- 
guilhed,  are  the  blue  and  blue-pieds,  which  generally 
prove  the  bert  breeders.  Thefe  pigeons,  elpecially 
when  young,  fliould  be  regularly  fiown  twice  a-day, 
and,  as  the)-  gain  ftrength,  (lioiild  be  let  loofe  and  put 
on  the  wing  without  any  other  in  company,  and  they 
will  fly  four  or  five  miles  diflance,  in  a  few  minutes, 
fweepmg  over  a  very  large  circuit.  This  is  what  the 
fanciers  term  going  an  end:  this  method  is  of  cflential 
fervice  to  them,  elpecially  when  they  are  in  training 
ior  the  homing  ufe.  Thefe  are  the  fort  of  pigeons 
chiefly  made  ufe  ot  in  this  country,  for  the  deciding  of 
bets,  or  the  conveying  of  letters.  The  true  genuine 
carriers  are  at  this  time  veiy  fcarce,  and  of  too  great  a 
value  to  be  flown,  except  upon  great  emergencies. 
There  is  another  fpecies  called  the 

Dragon. — It  is  brc;d  between  a  tumbler  and  a  horfe- 
man,  and  the  ableft  fanciers  are  unanimous  in  their 
opinions,  as  to  its  being  of  a  baftard-flrain,  and  that, 
by  frequently  matching  their  breed  to  the  horfcman, 
they  will  acquire  great  ftrength  and  agility.  This 
pigeon  is  an  excellent  breeder,  and  makes  a  very  ten- 
der nurfe;  for  which  purpofe  they  arc  frequently  kept 
as  feeders  for  rearing  of  young  powters,  Leghorn-runts, 
and  fomc  other  pigeons,  who  cither  breed  fo  tall  that 
they  cannot  conveniently  give  their  young  ones  due  at- 
tendance, or  are  dcltitute  of  that  natural  fondncfs, 
which  is  the  charaftcrillic  of  this  bird. 
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The  Tumbler.— Thc^c  pigeons  by  their  flight  afford 
great  fatistaaion,  for  befides  the  pleafure  they  give  by 
their  tumbling  they  will  frequently  rife  to  Inch  an  ainax. 
iiig  height  in  the  air  as  to  be  aliliod  iinpeiceptiblc  to 
the  keaiell  eye  ;  and  there  is  One  peculiar  property 
belonging  to  tiiem,  that  is,  they  will  not  ramble  far 
like  the  horfeman,  but  it  good  birds,  and  familiarized 
to  each  other,  will  keep  fuch  dole  company,  that  a 
flight  of  a  dozen  may  be  covered  with  a  handkerchief. 
At  this  height,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be  warm 
and  clear,  they  will  continue  upon  the  wing  for  four 
or  five  hours  at  a  ftretcli;  it  is  reported  that  fome  well- 
bred  pigeons  of  this  fort  have  flown  for  nine  hours  fuc 
cefTivcly,  when  thevhave  been  up  at  their  higheft  pitch; 
the  favourite  fort  'feldom  or  never  tumble  but  when 
they  arc  beginning  to  rile,  or  when  they  arc  coming 
down  to  pitch. 

The  Almond  Twnbl,r.—\t  is  a  very  beautiir.l  and  valu- 
able fpecies,  and  derived  its  origin  from  tlie  common 
tumblers,  (which  it  fo  refembles  in  fliape  and  make,  as 
to  render  any  defcription  unneceffaiy,)  by  being  judici- 
oully  matched  fo  as  to  fort  the  feathers,  to  wit,  yellows, 
duns,  whites,  blacks,    black-grizzled,    black-fplafhed. 

The  Leghorn  Runl.—T\\h  is  a  noble,  large,  full-bo- 
died, pigeon;  it  is  clofe  feathered,  fliort  in  the  back, 
very  broad-cheffed,  and  frequently  meafures  (even 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  the  length  of  its  legs;  when  it 
walks,  it  carries  its  tail  raifed  up  in  the  nature  of  a 
duck's,  but  hangs  it  down  when  it  plays.  It  is  goofe- 
headed,  and  hollow-eyed,  with  a  longer  neck  than  any 
other  pigeon,  which  it  carries  bending  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  goofe;  the  eye  Ls  encircled  with  a  thin  (kin 
broader  than  thai  of  the  Dutch  tumbler ;  the  beak  is 
very  fhort,  with  a  fmall  wattle  over  the  noftril,  and 
the  upper  chap  projefts  a  little  over  the  under. 

The  Spatiijh  Run/— Is  a  fhort,  thick  legged,  flabby- 
flefhed,  loofe-feaihered,  bird,  with  a  remarkably  long 
body;  fome  of  them  ineafuring  twenty-three  inches  in 
laigth  from  the  apex  of  the  beak  to  the  extreme  end  of 
tlie  tail ;  and  it  does  not  carry  itfelf  fo  upright  as  the 
Leghorn-runt.  The  feathers  of  this  are  fo  uncertain, 
and  of  fuch  a  variety  of  colours,  that  a  judgment  can- 
not be  formed  of  the  fort  by  the  colour,  though  fome 
of  the  befl  are  reported  to  be  of  a  blbod-red  or  mottled 
colour. 

The  Runt  of  Friejland. — This  bird  is  fomcwhat  larger 
than  a  middle-fized  runt;  its  feathers  are  all  inverted, 
and  fland  the  wrong  way;  if  this  pigeon  has, its  fanci- 
ers, it  mull  be  becaufe  it  is  uncommon  and  difguftful, 
for  the  bird  really  makes  a  frightful  appearance;  they 
are  at  prcfent  very  fcarce  in  this  country. 

The  Tntmpcler. — This  pigeon  is  nearly  as  big  as  a 
middle-fized  runt,  and  very  like  it  in  ihape  and  make; 
its  legs  and  feet  are  covered  with  feathers;  the  crown 
of  its  head  is  very  round,  like  that  of  the  linniKin  and 
nun,  only  it  is  larger,  and,  the  larger  the  head  is,  the 
more  it  is  efleemed,  as  being  ufually  more  melodious; 
it  is  in  general  pearl-eyed,  and  black  mottled  as  to  its 
feathers;  but  the  lurefl  mark  to  diffuiguilh  a  good 
trumpeter  is  the  tuft  of  feathers  which  fpiout  trom  the 
root  of  the  beak,  and,  the  larger  this  tuft  grows,  the 
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greater  i,;  tlic  value  fct  upon  the  bird.     The  more  fal?.- 
cious  it   is,  the   more   it   will   trumpet;    it  derives  its 
iia-rie  from  its  imitating  the  lound  ot  a  trumpet  after  _ 
playinjj,    wliich   it  always  docs   m  the   fpring   ot  the 
year. 

T  his  bird  and  the  cnfuing  fpccies  of  pigeons,  are  by 
the  fancy  denominated  toys. 

The  Sj>j. — It  has  its  name  from  a  fpot  above  it.s  beak, 
upon  tlie  top  of  its  head :  the  tail-feathers  are  for  the 
molt  part  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  fpot,  but  the  u; 
dy  is  generally  all  white. 

Td.  Laugher. — This  bird  in  fliape  and  make  \-er;' 
much  refembles  a  middle-fi/^ed  runt;  its  plumage  is  gi- 
nerally  red-niiitded,  but  fometimes  it  is  blue,  and  it 
has  a  vc;ry  bright  clear  pcarl-cye,  inclining  to  white. 

The  him- — Its  head  is  almoft  covered  with  a  veil  of 
feathers,  which  gives  it  the  name  of  the  nun.  Its  body 
is  chiefly  all  white;  its  head,  tail,  and  the  fix  flight- fea- 
thers ol  its  wings,  (liould  be  eritirelv  red,  yellow  or 
black:  that  is,  when  its  head  is  red  its  flight  aad  tail  lliould 
be  red  alfo;  and,  when  its  head  is  yellow,  its  flight  and 
tail  (hould  be  yellow;  aud,  when  its  head  is  black,  its 
flight  and  tail  (hould  alfo  be  of  the  fame  colour. 

The  Hennii — Is  fometimes  larger  than  the  nun;  the 
head,  tail,  and  flight-feathers  of  the  wings,  tor  the 
iriort  pait,  p,clerve  an  uniformity  of  colour,  either,  yel- 
low, red,  blue,  or  black;  but  all  the  leit  of  its  body 
is  generally  white;  fo  that  the  moft  material  difference 
between  it  and  the  nun  is,  the  former  has  no  hood  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  is  frequently  gravel- 
eyed. 

Thf  Jacobiue — Is  ufually  called,  for  fhortnefs,  the 
jack;  it  has  a  range  of  inverted  feathers  on.  the  back 
part  ot  its  head,  which  turns  towards  the  neck,  like 
the  cap  or  cowl  of  a  monk,  from  whence  this  bird  de- 
rives its  name  of  jacobine,  or  capper,  as  fome  call  it; 
the  religious  of  that  order  wearing  cowls  or  caps,  joined 
to  their  garments,  for  the  covering  their  heads. 

The  tLi/ff. — 'I'he  ruff  has  a  longer  beak,  and  larger 
bead;  it  is  alfo  rather  a  larger  pigeon  than  the  laft;  die 
iriJcs  of  its  eyes  are  in  fome  of  a  gravel,  in  others  of  a 
pearl,  colour;  the  chain  docs  not  flow  fo  near  to  the 
ihoulders  of  its  wings,  though  both  the  hood  and  chain 
are  longer,  but  are  nothing  near  fo  compadf  as  the 
others,  and  are  eafllv  dilturbed  with  every  puff^  of 
wiiid;  they  likewife  fail  more  backward  off  the  head,  in 
a  lumpled  difcompofed  form,  and  from  this  the  pigeon 
rcAjcives  its  name. 

ThcTurvit — It  is  a  fmall  pigeon,  very  little  bigger 
than  a  jacobine:  it  has  a  round  button  liead,  and  the 
fbortcr  the  beak  is,  the  better;  it  has  a  tuft  of  feathers 
growing  from  the  breaft,  which  opens  and  fp'cads  both 
wavs,  fproutiiig  out  like  the  chitterlin  of  a  thirt;  this  is 
called  the  puric;  it  has  alio  a  gullet  which  reaches  from 
the  back  to  liie  purle;  this  bird  is  auinircd  according  to 
the  largcnels  of  its  purle. 

The  Owl — Is  rather  lefs  than  a  jacobine,,  with  a  gra- 
vel-eye, and  a  very  fliort  hooked  beak,  much  relem- 
bling  tliai  of  an  owl,  and  from  this  the  bird  derives  its 
name.  1  lie  purle  in  tiiis  bird  is  rather  larger,  and 
opens  and  expands  itfelf  more  like  a  rofe  than  that  of 
the  turbu'.'>;  but  in  every  other  re'pe£f,  both  in  fhapc, 


make,  and  plumage,  this  bird  is  fo  very  like  the  tnr- 
bit,  the  beak  excepted,  as  to  render  any  further  de- 
fcription  needlefs. 

Tht  Capu'.hin  — A  pigeon  which  has  its  name  from  an 
order  1)1  bareheaded  nioiiaflicks;  it  lias  a  longer  beak 
than  the  jack,  and  is  fomewhat  larger  in  its  body;  it 
has  no  chain,  but  a  very  pretty  hood,  and  is  in  plum- 
age and  other  properties  the  fame  as  the  jack,  tiome 
fanciers  pofitively  affirm  it  to  be  a  di(>in<ff  ipecies; 
others  again  as  confidently  affirm  it  to  be  a  haflard-breed, 
between  a  jacobine  and  fome  other  pigeon;  however  it 
is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  jack  and  another  pigeon  will 
breed  a  bird  fo  exactly  finnlar  to  it,  as  will  greatly  eiii- 
barials  the  fanciers  of  this  firft  perfuafion  to  diltinguifh 
between  it  and  what  they  term  their  feparaie  fpecics. 
Though  all  the  pigeons  of  the  tov  kind  have  their  re- 
ipe£tive  admirers,  the  capuchin  is  but  lightly  efteemed 
by  the  fancy  in  general. 

The  F'innihn. — In  make,  fhape,  and  fize,  it  differs 
very  little  from  the  common  runt;  the  crown  of  its 
head  is  formed  very  like  the  head  of  a  fnake ;  it  has 
a  gravcl-e^e,  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  growing  on  the 
back  part  of  its  crown,  wliich  falls  down  its  neck, 
hanging  like  a  horfe's  mane;  it  has  a  clean  leg  and  foot, 
and  its  plumage  is  always  blue  or  black  pied. 

The  Tun-ir — Is  in  lo  many  reipeifts  like  the  firni- 
kin,  that  little  more  remains  to  be  laid  about  it,  than 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  them;  it  is  not 
fnake-headed,  antl  the  tuft  on  the  back  part  of  the 
crown  is  wanting;  and,  when  the  wanton  fit  is  on  it, 
and  it  plays  to  the  female,  it  turns  only  one  way, 
whereas  the  finnikin  turns  both. 

The  Broad  Tail  Shaker. — This  pigeon,  efpecially 
when  luflful,  has  a  frequent  tremulous  motion,  or 
fhaking  in  the  neck;  which,  joined  to  the  breadth  ot 
its  tail  when  fprcad,  gives  the  bird  the  name  ot  the 
broad-tail  (haker. 

It  has  a  beautiful  long  taper  neck,  which  it  eredfs  in 
a  ferpentine  form,  rather  leaning  towards  its  back, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  the  fwan.  lis  beak  is  very  fliort; 
it  is  exceedingly  lull  breafled,  and  has  a  tail  that  is 
compofcd  of  a  great  number  of  feathers,  very  fcl.lom 
lefs  than  four  and  twent\-,  but  never  e.\ceeds  fix  and 
thirty,  which  it  Ipreads  in  a  very  fli  iking  manner,  like 
the  tail  of  a  turkey-cock,  and  r.iifes  it  up  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  the  tail  appears  joined  to  the  head. 

The  Narrow  Tud  Shaker. — It  is  a  baifaid  flrain  be- 
tween the  broadtail  (haker  and  feme  other  pigeon  ;  it 
has  a  longer  back  and  fhorter  neck  than  that  of  tf.e  laft- 
mentioned  bird:  it  has  alfo  a  lefs  number  of  feathers  in 
its  tail,  which  it  does  not  lprea<i  like  the  (>ther,  but 
lets  them  fall,  as  it  were,  double,  the  one  lidc  foldirg 
over  the  other,  in  the  nature  of  a  fan  when  three  part,-- 
opeiicd,  ami  is  ape  to  let  ii  droop  ver\'  much. 

The  Barb. — '1  his  bird  is  rather  larger  thin  the  jaco- 
bine; it  has  a  fhort  thick  Irak,  like  a  hull  finch,  eii- 
crulied  \^itha  (mail  wattle,  and  a  naked  circle  of  a 
thick  fpongy  red  Ikin  round  its  eyes,  iikc  that  of  tin 
carrier;  when  the  feathers  of  the  pinion  are  inclinabh 
to  a  dark  colour,  the  indes  are  red,  as  is  obfervablc  n 
fome  others  ol  the  pigeon  tribe. 

The  .Mahcmtt — i.)ilfcrs  from  the  baib  m  nothing  bu; 
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the  colour,  whicli  is  of  a  fine  wliitc.  In  other  refpcfts 
it  bears  a  ftrong  refemblancc. 

The  Lace  Pgro>i. — It  is  about  the  fi/.e  ot  the  common 
runt,  ami  not  unlike  it  iu  (h.i]'e,  but  the  colour  ot  its 
pluiTiJgc  is  white. 

Tbt  FrillHiui. — It  is  Icfs  than  the  common  runt, 
though  very  mnch  like  it  in  lliapc.  The  plumage  of 
this  bird  is  alfo  white. 

The  Smitn . — This  pigeon,  in  (hape,  make,  and  di- 
verfitv  of  pluma'.^e,  nearly  relrniblcs  the  tumbler,  the 
fixe  oxceptcd.  it  being  a  much  larger  bird. 

The  Chin.ff  P'lgem. — This  biid  in  li/.e  is  rather  lefs 
!:i<ni  the  common  I'wa'.'.ow;  the  lidcs  of  the  head  arc 
yellow,  but  the  top  and  the  fpace  round  the  eye  arc  ot 
an  alh  colour;  it  has  a  blueilh  afli-coloured  beak,  and 
the  irides  of  its  eyes  are  of  a  fine  white. 

Dire{iiom  for  ereSiing  a  Pigeon-Loft. 

Let  it  be  a  principal  maxim  to  place  the  front  facing 
the  fouth  or  foiith-welt,  as  being  the  warmeft  quarters; 
but,  ds  a  room  is  feldom  built  for  that  purpole  (olely,  it 
may  be  proper  to  oblerve,  that  any  place,  where  there 
is  room  cnougli,  mav   be  made  to  anfwer  the   purpofe. 

.Some  break  a  hole  throU)^h  the  roof  of  the  houfe,  and 
theic  lav  a  platform  ot  the  lize  they  think  proper; 
but,  in  doing  this,  particular  care  mufl  be  taken  to 
erett  proper  fences  to  keep  them  fecure  from  the  cats. 
Nevertheleis,  it  is  elfentialiy  neceffaiy  to  train  up  a 
cat  on  purpofe  to  be  kept  in  the  loft;  therefore  procure 
a  kiiicn,  and  as  it  increafes  m  growth,  and  begins  to 
notice  the  pigeons,  heat  an  egg  and  put  it  to  its  nofe, 
and  get  a  dead  pigeon  with  which  beat  the  cat  loundiy  ; 
repeat  this  two  or  three  times,  and  the  fight  of  an  egg 
or  dead  pigeon  will  fo  intimidate  the  cat,  tliat  it  will 
neither  touch  the  pigeons  nor  eggs,  efpecially  if  it  is 
well  lupplied  witli  tood :  a  cat  thus  bioke-in  will  be 
found  exceedingly  ufeful  in  a  loft,  and  will  keep  it 
clear  of  rats  and  mice,  which  are  very  deflructive  to 
the  pigeons  and  their  eggs.  Be  careful  not  to  over- 
ftock  tiie  loft,  and  always  allow  at  leaft  two  holes  or 
breeding-places  for  every  pair:  for,  if  they  are  cramp- 
ed tor  want  of  room,  they  will  not  fit  quiet,  nor  breed 
fo  well  as  when  they  have  a  fufficiency  of  room  allowed 
thein.  Wc  cannot  better  illulhate  this  remark  than  in 
the  information  given  by  Mr.  l^'IooRE,  who  relates, 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  a  gentleman,  who  out 
of  nine  pair  of  breeiiiiigpigeons  could  not  raile. three 
young  ones,  during  the  courfe  ot  a  whole  fpring  and 
fumnicr,  only  by  keeping  them  crowded  in  too  fmall  a 
loft;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  Sc^tembir,  he  removed 
the  fame  pigeons  into  a  larger  loft,  and  they  bred  well 
even  then  and  through  the  greatefl  part  of  the  enluing 
winter,  which  is  an  indifputahle  proof  of  the  bad  el- 
feds  of  crowding  too  many  in  too  contrafled  a  Habita- 
tion. The  rcalon  is  obvious,  falacious  cocks  will  be 
olten  playing  to,  and  fretting,  the  others  as  they  fit, 
and  others  that  want  room  to  fit  w;il  figlit  for  ncfls, 
and   by  this  means  both  eggs  and   young   ones  are  de- 

iftroyed. 

In  crefting  the  breeding  places,  let  the  fhelves  be  at 
leaft  fourteen  inches  in  breadth,  and  the  diftance  be- 


tween fhcif  and  fhclf  twenty  inches,  that  tall  powters 
m.iy  not  be  compclleil  to  crouch  for  want  of  hci<Tht, 
laud  fpoil  their  carriage  by  getting  an  ill  habit  ot  i)lay- 
|ing  low;  let  iiurtiiioiis  be  fixed  upon  thcfe  fhelves, 
I  leaving  the  fpace  of  three  feet  between  each  partiiion, 
having  a  board  nailed  againft  the  front,  which  fcrves  as  a 
blind  on  both  (ides  ot  every  partition ;  and  by  this  method 
there  will  be  two  nelfs  in  tlie  length  of  every  three  feet, 
and  the  pigeon  will  lit  dark  and  private.  Some  place  a  par- 
tition in  the  middle  of  each  nell,  which  is  ot  Icrvicc  in 
hindering  the  young  ones  from  running  to  the  hen,  and 
cooling  her  eggs,  when  (he  (its  at  the  other  fide;  for  in 
breeding-time,  when  the  young  ones  are  about  three 
weeks  old,  the  hen  will  lay  again,  if  a  good  breeder, 
and  leave  the  young  ones  to  the  care  of  the  cock.  For 
the  eafier  cleaning  out  the  nelfs,  lome  have  them  built 
without  any  blind,  being  entirely  left  open  in  front ; 
but,  as  the  pigeon  does  not  like  to  be  difturbed  when 
fitting,  and  an  open  fronted  neff  is  liable  to  fomc  other 
inconveniences,  we  can  fay  nothing  in  favour  of  it. 
Others  again,  if  the  loft  will  admit  of  it,  ftrenuoufly 
recommend  the  making  of  the  nefts  on  the  floor,  efpe- 
cially tor  the  better  fort  of  pigeons,  as  being  far  more 
convenient  than  either  of  the  former  two,  in  prevent- 
ing thofe  accidents  which  fonictimes  happe.i  to  the 
young  pigeons,  by  their  falling  out  of  their  nelt,  and 
thereby  bruifing  or  laming  tliemfelves,  and  alfo  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  being  fed  by  other  pigeons,  as 
well  as  their  parents,  which  isfometimes  the  cafe. 

Let  every  ncll  be  furnilhed  with  an  unglazed  earth- 
en pan,  or  flraw  bafket,  both  ol  which  are  made  and 
adapted  [for  this  ufe,  and  the  fize  ihould  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pigeon  it  is  intended  tor;  a  pan  proper  for 
a  tumbler,  or  any  other  fmall  pigeon,  ought  to  be 
three  inches  high,  and  about  eight  inches  over  at  the 
top,  (loping  like  a  wafh-hand  bafon  towards  ihe  bot- 
tom;  and  thcle  (liould  be  varied  in  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  the  pigeons;  in  iixing  the  pan  or  balket  in  the 
breeding-place,  put  a  fmall  wedge  of  wood,  or  a  brick, 
againft  the  froni.  of  it,  that  the  pigeons  may  get  on  and 
off  t!ie  neff,  without  treading  on  the  edges  of  the  pan  or 
bafket,  and  by  that  means  tilt  out  the  eggs;  when  the 
hen  has  hatched,  be  careful  not  to  handle  the  voung 
ones  when  you  want  to  look  at  them^  tcr  the  handling 
ot  young  pigeons  ottcn  brings  a  fcouring  upon  them. 
1  he  baflcet  is  preferred  by  lome,  as  being  much  the 
w^armeft,  and  not  (o  (ubject  to  crack  the  egg.  when. 
frefli  laid  ;  but  the  advocates  for  the  pan  fay,  that 
thefe  difMculties  are  eafily  obviated,  \is  a  proper  fupply 
ot  clean,  ftraw,  or  frail,  made  foft  and  fliori;  the  frail 
as  it  lies  hollow,  and  lalh  a  great  while,  is  preferable 
to  the  ftraw;  for,  when, the  young  ones  are  able  to  get 
out  of  their  neft,  take  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  frail,  and 
Ihake  off  the  dung  and  filth,  and  the  frail  will  be  fit 
for  ufe  again.  It  is  not  improper  in  this  place  to  in- 
form tiie' reader,  that  gravel  Ihould  be  fitted  on  the 
fhelves  and  floor,  which  the  pigeons  arc  fond  of  pick- 
ing, and  it  is  very,  wholefome  lor  them,  and  alfo  'iives 
the  loft  a  more  creditable  appearance,  and  makes  it 
much  eafier  to  be  cleaned  ;  bcfides,  in  keeping  the  pi- 
geons clean  they  are  cleared  from  fleas  and  other  ver- 
min, which  are  the  con(\ant  attendants  of  naftinefs  and 
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filth,   being   principally   bred   and    nourished   by  the 
dung. 

As  for  the  trap  or  airy,  it  is  always  built  on  a  platform 
or  floor  of  deals,  on  the  outdde  of  the  houfe,  and  is  the 
common  padage  for  the  going  out  and  coming  in  of  the 
pigeons  :  it  is  made  of  laths,  which  fhouid  be  nailed  fo 
clofe  together  as  not  to  permit  a moufe  to  creep  through. 
Some  of  thefe  are  made  very  fmall,  with  a  door  in  the 
middle,  and  one  on  each  fide:  which  three  doors  are  fo 
contrived,  tliat  by  the  pull  of  a  fingle  ftring,  like  a  piece 
of  machinery,  all  draw  up  together  :  this  contrivance  is 
chiefly  defigned  to  trap  ftray  pigeons,  who  are  allured 
into  it  by  the  tempt;ing  baits  of  hemp-feed,  or  rape  and 
canary,  which  is  ftrewed  there  for  that  purpofe,  and  fre 
quently  has  its  deli  red  effe&.  Some  make  two  fmall 
fwinging  doors,  on  each  fide  of  the  trap,  fixed  by  wires, 
called  bolting  wires,  fo  that  any  pigeon  may  get  into 
the  trap,  but  cannot  return  back  again  ;  and  alfo  leave 
a  fquaie  hole  open  at  top,  called  a  tipping  hole,  which 
is  made  to  anfwer  the  (ame  purpofe  as  the  fwinging 
doors  ;  but,  itnlefs  the  trap  is  fo  lituatcd  as  to  be  quite 
feeure  from  the  cats  or  rats,  both  thefe  are  dangerous 
contrivances  :  for  cither  of  the  laft  mentioned  animals 
may,  by  fonie  means,  as  ealily  enter  the  trap  as  the 
pigeons  can,  and,  if  they  once  find  their  way  in,  they 
will  make  fad  devaltation  amongll  the  pigeons  and 
their  eggs.  Some  of  thefe  places  are  built  fo  wide  and 
lofty,  as  to  admit  eight  or  ten  people  at  a  time  to  ftand 
or  walk  about  in  them,  and  have  two  or  three  rows  of 
fhelves  on  every  fide  for  the  pigeons  to  reff  upon, 
and  are  defigned  to  give  room  and  air  to  thofe  pigeons 
that  are  not  lutfered  to  By  abroad.  When  thefe  places 
are  fo  large  they  are  called  airies,  and  are  of  great 
fervice  in  keeping  confined  pigeons  in  a  good  ftate  of 
health. 

In  order  to  complete  the  furniture  of  the  loft,  it  muft 
be  provided  with  proper  bottles  and  ftands  for  water, 
and  alfo  with  proper  meat-boxes.  It  fliould  be  a  large 
egg-bellied  glafs-bottl-e,  with  a  long  neck,  big  enough  to 
contain  three  or  four  gallons  of  water,  though  the  fhape 
of  it  is  immaterial,  for  a  piece  of  parte  board  hung  by  a 
firing  about  three  inches  above  the  bottle  will  always 
hinder  them  fettling  on  it  and  dunging  it.  This  bottle 
fhouid  be  (et  upon  a  three-legged  ftool  or  ftand,  having 
a  hollow  at  the  top  for  the  belly  to  reft  in,  that  the 
mouth  may  dcfcend  into  a  fmall  pan  underneath,  by 
which  means  the  water  will  run  from  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle,  fupplymg  the  pan  with  water  as  taft  as  the 
pigeons  drink  it  out ;  this  method  will  keep  the  water 
frelh  and  fwcet,  and  the  water  will  ftop  running  when 
its  furfaee  meets  the  mouth  of  the  bottle;  the  reafim  ol 
which  is  obvious,  though  an  explanation  would  be  ra- 
ther too  philofophical :  but  we  advifc  thofe  who  are 
not  yet  pulfclfcd  of  this  contrivance,  to  make  a  trial  of 
it,  and  it  will  experimentally  prove  the  truth  of  this  af- 
fertion. 

The  box  for  the  meat  fhouid  be  inadc  in  the  fhape  of 
a  hopper  ;  and,  in  order  to  hinder  them  from  dunging 
the  grain,  it  mull  have  a  cover  over  the  top,  and  tiicn  it 
will  ferve  as  a  prcfcrvative  lor  their  food  :  from  hence 
the  meal  dcfcends  into  a  Ihallow  fquare  box,  and  this  is 


ufually  fenced  in  with  rails  or  fmall  holes  on  each  fide, 
to  prevent  them  from  flirting  the  grain  amongft  their 
own  dung  which  lies  about  the  floor.  Some  leave 
it  quite  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  pigeons, 
that  they  may  the  more  eafily  find  their  way  to 
it. 

Obfervations  on  the  Did  proper  for  Pigeons. 

The  common  dove-houfc  pigeon,  being  removed  as 
it  were  but  one  ftep  from  a  ftate  of  nature,  is  hardy,  and 
will  feek  its  own  food,  living  upon  almoft  any  grain  ; 
yet  it  is  far  different  from  the  fancy-birds,  who  re- 
quire fome  attendance,  being  much  more  delicate,  and 
always  ufed  to  tender  treatment :  therefofe,  as  fome  ob- 
fervations on  their  food  is  neceffary,  I  Ihall  fubmit  the 
following. 

The  pigeon  may  be  fed  with  various  forts  of  grain,  as 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  horfebeans,  vetclies,  tares, 
rape  and  canary,  or  hemp-feed.  But  of  all  grains  old 
tares  prove  to  be  the  beft  fuited  to  the  nature  of  thefe 
birds  ;  for  new  t?res  fliould  be  given  very  fparingly, 
efpecially  to  young  pigeons,  as  they  are  very  liable  to 
put  them  into  a  feouring,  though  old  tares  will  have  the 
fame  efFedf,  if  by  any  accident  thev  have  been  mixed 
with  fait,  or  damaged  by  fea- water  ;  for,  though  pigeons 
are  very  fond  of  fait,  too  much  is  pernicious. 

Horiebeans  are  efteemed  the  next  beft  food  to  tares, 
but  the  fmaller  thefe  are  the  better :  there  is  a  French 
fort  called  fmall  ticks,  which  make  good  food  i  but  I 
would  advife  thofe  who  teed  their  pigeons  with  beans, 
fometimes  to  mix  a  few  vetches  with  them,  and  to  have 
all  the  beans  fplit. 

Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  peas,  ought  only  to  be  given 
now  and  then  for  a  change  of  diet,  as  they  are  very  fub- 
jeft  to  fcour  them.  T.  here  is  a  mixed  diet  made  ot 
tares,  beans,  and  peas,  which  is  called  ScJch  meat,  with 
which  fome  fanciers  Iced  their  pigeons  for  cheapnefs, 
but  care  fhouid  be  taken  that  the  b;ans  are  not  too 
large.  Rape  and  canary,  and  hemp-feed,  is  a  diet  that 
pigeons  are  immoderately  fond  ct";  but  this,  for  many 
fubftantial  reafons,  mult  not  by  .uiy  mciins  be  made  a 
conftant  diet. 

Difeafei  incidcnl  to  Pigeons ;  u'ith  their  Mithod  of  Cure. 

In  treating  of  the  difeafes  relating  to  pigeons,  we 
fliall  chiefly  foUo-v  the  fciitiments  olF  the  late  Mr. 
Moore,  who  was  not  only  a  very  judicious  fancier, 
but  alfo  a  gentleman  of  tlie  faculty,  who  fp.iied  no 
pains  to  m.ikc  himfelt  acquainted  with  the  dileafes 
of  thefe  birds,  and  to  apply  the  belf  method  of  cure  ; 
therefore,  witiiout  farther  apology,  1  (hall  take  him  for 
my  guide. 

Corruption  of  the  Egg  in  the  Uterus  — This  ufualK 
arifes  from  the  over  fal.icioufnels  of  an  unmatched  hen, 
and  proceeds  fometimes  from  high  feeding.  Such  a 
hen  will  vcr\'  Irequciitly  bleed  eggs  without  any  con- 
nefliori  with  the  ni?le,  though  they  ftldorn  bring  them 
to  pertetluni,  and  lomctimes  thev  do  not  biuig  them 
fortii,  (o  that  they  decay  in  the  womb.  The  onlv  re- 
medy 
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niedy  for  this  is  :i  low  diet,  if  you  tliiiik  tlie  diforder 
arofc  from  high  feeding,  and  to  match  her  to  a  cocii  in 
time. 

The  f-f'et  Roop. — In  this  cafe  give  them  three  or 
four  pepper-corns  once  in  three  or  'four  days,  and 
fteep  a  handful  of  green  rue  in  their  wiUer  ;  and,  as  this 
is  very  wholefomc,  you  may  let  all  the  other  pigeons 
drink  of  it. 

The  Dry  Ro;p — Is  ufuaily  known  by  a  dry  huflcy 
cough,  that  always  attends  it,  and  is  fuppoled  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  cold,  to  which  they  are  very  fiibjeft, 
particularly  during  the  time  of  moulting  ;  to  remedy 
this  give  them  every  day  three  or  tour  cloves  of 
garlic. 

The  Qinker. — This  ufuaily  takes  its  rife  from  the 
cocks  pecking  and  fighting  oneanoilur;  tliough  fonie 
fanciers  fay,  that  giving  them  water  in  a  metal  or  tin 
veffel  will  bring  on  this  diforder.  In  order  to  remove 
it,  take  burnt  alum  and  honey,  and  rub  the  part  aflcfh-d 
every  day  :  but,  when  tliis  has  not  its  delired  cfTcft, 
diflblve  five  grains  of  Roman  vitriol  in  half  a  fi)oonful 
of  wine  vinegar,  mix  it  with  the  former  medicine,  and 
nnoiiit  the  part  affcclcd.  ijume  people  ftrip  off  the  fcurf, 
and  make  it  bleed,  before  they  ;ipply  the  remedy  ;  but 
we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  medicine  is  fearching 
enough  without  that. 

\^  hen  the  flefh  or  wattles  round  the  eyes  of  the  car- 
rier, horfeman,  or  barb,  are  torn  or  pecked,  bathe  them 
with  flale  urine  for  feveral  days ;  if  this  does  not  prove 
fucccfsful,  diffolve  two  drachms  of  alum  in  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  water,  and  wafh  the  aggrieved  part :  but, 
when  the  cafe  is  very  obllinate,  mix  half  an  ounce  of 
honey  with  twenty  grains  of  red  precipitate,  and  anoint 
the  part,  and  it  will  certainly  cure  it. 

Pigeons  are  infelted  with  fmall  infefts,  particularly 
during  the  fummer-moiiths,  which  the  fanciers  call 
lice  ;  when  this  happens,  fumigate  their  feathers  well 
with  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  and  it  will  certainly  deftroy 
them. 

There  is  another  kind  of  fmall  vermin,  which  are 
very  pernicious,  and  frequently  prove  fatal  to  the  young 
ones  in  the  nefl,  efpecially  when  firfl  hatched,  by  creep- 
ing into  their  ears,  and  hindering  them  from  thriving  ;  to 
prevent  this,  fprinkle  the  duft  of  tobacco  in  the  neft,  and 
alfo  over  the  young  pigeons,  and  it  will  kill  thefe  vermin  ; 
they  are  called  the  blacks  by  fomc,  and  by  others  pigeon- 
bugs. 

Gizzird-fallen. — Gizzard-fallen  is  when  the  gizzard 
finks  down  to  the  vent  ;  the  fancy  in  general  think  it 
proceeds  from  weaknels,  though  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  rather  caufed  by  feeding  on  too  much  hemp-feed.  1 
know  of  no  cure  for  this  maUulv  unlels  nature  will  co-  i 
operate  with  an  alteration  of  diet,  which  in  young  pi- 
geons it  fometimes  does. 

hi avtl- fallen. — Navel-fallen  is  when  there  is  a  fort 
of  bag  hanging  down  near  tlic  vent.  This  dilfemperis 
frequently  dclperate  ;  and.  if  the  giving  of  them  clary, 
or  fome  other  ftrcngthcning  things  of  a  fimilar  natuic, 
does  not  cffc(fl  a  cure,  I  can  recommend  nothing  that 
will. 

Pigeons  are  fubjedf  to  be  pap-arfed,  as  it  is  termed  by 
the  tancv.       This  malady  ariies  either  from  a  natural 


wcakncfs,  or  from  a  lecherous  cock's  mounting  his  hen 
too  frequently.  There  is  no  cure  for  (his,  ex- 
cepting flying,  and  the  parting  of  them  fometimes 
to  make  them  more  abftemious.  Young  pigeons 
and  carriers  that  are  not  much  flown  are  moft  lia- 
ble to  it. 

5?ome  pigeons,  as  powters  and  croppers,  arc  apt  to 
overcharge  or  gorge  thcmfelves,  th;u  is,  when  tlicy 
have  failed  rather  longer  than  uhial,  they  will  cat  fuch  a 
quantity  that  they  cannot  digcft  it,  but  it  will  flay  and 
corrupt  in  the  crop.  When  this  happens,  put  the 
gorged  bird  in  a  tight  flocking,  with  its  feet  downwards, 
ilroaking  up  the  crop,  that  the  over- loaded  hag  of  meat, 
may  not  hang  down  :  then  hang  up  the  flocking  on  a 
nail,  keep  it  in  this  pofture,  only  fupplying  it  with  a 
little  water  now  and  then,  till  the  food  is  digefttd,  and 
this  will  frequently  cure  it  ;  but,  when  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  ftocking,  put  it  in  a  coop  or  open  bafkct,  feeding 
it  but  very  moderately,  for  if  it  is  left  to  itfelf  it  will 
gorge  again.  When  this  method  does  notfucceed,  flit 
the  crop  from  the  bottom  with  a  fliarp  pair  of  Iciflars  or 
pen-knife,  take  out  the  corrupted  meat,  walh  the  crop, 
and  few  it  up  again.  This  method  has  t)ftcn  proved 
fuccefsful,  though  the  crop  will  lofe  its  roundnefs. 
Some  take  off  the  crop  by  ligature,  that  is,  tying  that  part 
of  the  crop  that  contains  the  undigefted  food  tight  round 
with  a  firing,  and  let  it  remain  till  it  drops  off.  'I'his  me- 
thod never  fails,  but  the  fliape  of  the  crop  is  entirely- 
ruined  for  ever  after. 

The  Firtigo, — or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  by  the  fan- 
cy, the  megrims,  is  a  difeafe,  in  which  the  pigeon  flut- 
ters about  at  random,  with  its  head  reverted  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  its  beaks  refts  on  its  back.  This  malady 
is  pronounced  incurable  by  moft  fanciers  ;  and,  if  it 
baffles  the  power  of  the  following  remedy,  it  is  fo  :  In- 
fufe  in  half  a  pint  of  water  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
fpirit  of  lavender  and  a  drachm  of  the  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  that  has  been  diftilled  with  quick  lime  ;  in 
the  courfe  of  a  day  force  down  the  bird's  throat  about  a 
fpoonful  and  a  halt  of  this  compofition  ;  and,  if  the 
bird  finds  benefit,  repeat  the  medicine  every  tliird  or 
fourth  day,  only  leiiening  the  quantity,  and  in  the 
intermediate  days  give  it  a  clove  of  garlic,  or  t'iree 
or  four  pepper-corns  ;  if  after  a  .trial  you  perceive 
no  amendment,  it  will  be  beft  to  kill  it  out  of  the 
way. 

When  pigeons  do  not  moult  freely,  or  are  at  a  ftand 
in  their  moulting,  fo  that  they  do  not  throw  their  fea- 
thers kindly,  it  is  a  never-failing  fign  of  a  bad  (late  of 
health.  To  amend  this,  the  following  method  will  be 
offervice:  Put  them  in  fume  warm  place,  and  pull  out 
their  tail  feathers  ;  mix  a  good  quantity  of  hemp-feed 
with  their  common  food  ;  alfo  throw  a  little  clary  or 
faffion  into  thtir  water,  though  fome  prefer  cochineal 
or  elder  berries  for  this  ufe.  PigCLjus  aic  alio  liable  to 
a  fcouring,  panicularly  in  moulting-time,  which  makes 
them  very  weak,  faint,  and  thin  :  as  a  remedy  for  this, 
give  them  pump  watci  with  a  lump  of  chalk  in  it,  or 
force  the  quantity  of  two  horfc-beaiis  down  their  throats 
every  day.  If  this  fails,  poiu'  iome  fmith's  torgc- water 
down  their  throats,  which  is  very  binding.  The  grit 
that  remains  in  the  trough  under  a  giind-ftoue,  where 
V;  y  they 
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they  grind  edge-tools,  is  very  good  for  a  fcouring,  but 
mufl  be  ufed  in  finall  quantities,  it  being  of  a  very  cof- 
tive  nature. 

The  diilcmpcr  called  the  fmall  pox,  which  breaks 
out  in  eruptions  or  jjuftules,  full  of  yellow  matter,  on 
their  bodies,  wings,  and  legs,  is  cured  bv  opening  the 
puftules,  and  applying  burnt  alum  and  honey,  or  touch- 
ing tiiem  with  Rommt  vitriol.  When  pigeons  are  fick, 
heavy,  or  drooping  their  wings,  give  them,  once  a  day, 
a  couple  of  r])iders  rolled  up  in  butter  ;  and,  if  you  think, 
it  fafe  to  venture  them,  let  them  fly. 

When  pigeons  are  lame,  or  the  ball  of  their  foot  fwel  led, 
either  from  cold,  they  being  cut  with  glafs,  or  any  other 
accident,  fpread  fome  Venice-turpentine  on  a  piece  of 
brown  paper,  put  it  to  the  part  aft'ecled,  and  it  will  heal 
in  a  fevif  days. 

The  Fhfh-fVen — Is  a  flefhy  tumour  which  arifes 
on  the  joints  of  the  legs  or  wings  :  this  may  be  either 
opened  or  cut  oft:  it  opened,  take  out  the  kernel, 
and  wafh  it  with  alum  and  water  ;  if  cut  off, 
the  part  may  be  afterwards  healed  with  almofl  any 
falve. 

The  Bone-lVen — Is  a  hard  tumour  growing  upon  the 
joints,  as  the  la(f :  this  is  very  rarely  cured,  and  the 
bird  affetted  with  it  will  not  breed.  Some  attempt 
to  cure  it  with  a  mixture  of  black  foap  and  quick 
lime ;  but,  if  this  is  fuffered  to  lie  on  too  long, 
or  made  too  ftrong,  it  will  eat  off  the  leg,  or  anv 
other  part  where  it  is  applied,  it  being  a  ftrong 
cauflic. 

The  Core. — This  malady  is  fo  called,  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  the  core  of  an  apple  ;  it  is  hard,  and  ufually  of 
a  yellow  colour  interfperfed  with  red,  and  is  moftly 
feated  in  the  anus  or  vent.  This  muff  be  ripened  ;  to 
effeft  which,  keep  the  pigeon  loofe,  by  giving  it  a  gentle 
purge  of  tobacco  (a  fmall  quantity  will  do;)  this  will  fome- 
times  make  thtm  difcliargethe  core  themfelves  ;  if  not, 
when  ripe  it  mull  be  drawn  out. 

Thefe  birds,  particularly  the  common  fort,  are  fre- 
quently afflifled  with  fcabs  on  the  back  and  breafl, 
which  make  the  old  ones  fo  weak  that  thev  cannot  fly 
abroad  in  fearch  of  food,  and  abfolutely  kill  the  young 
ones.  The  following  recij)e  is  recommended  as  a  cure  : 
A  pound  of  diJl-lced,  a  pound  of  lenncl-feed,  and  the 
fame  quantity  ol  cummin-feed  ;  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
aifafueiida,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bay  fait,  and  of  com- 
mon fait  the  fame  quantity  ;  mix  all  thefe  ingredients 
with  fome  fine  clean  clay,  together  with  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  flour.  This  being  prepared,  bake  it  in  two 
pots,  and  {<ti  it  on  a  liand  in  the  pigeon-houfe,  and 
the  birds  will  continue  to  peck  it  till  they  are  cured. 

The  beft  Methods  for  preventing  Pigeons  from  leaving  their 
Haiitation. 

Lay  near  the  pigeon-houfe  a  barrow  full  of  loam  ; 
reduce  it  to  the  confidence  of  pap,  by  mixing  it  with 
water,  but  brine  is  better  ;  add  to  this  a  gallon  and  a 
half  of  thecuarieft  fand,  a  peck  of  bay-falt,  and  a  little 
fait  petrc  i  il  the  lo.im  is  beat  up  with  water,  it  will 
rcijuirc  more  fait  than  when  brine  is  ufed  for  that  pur- 


pofe  ;  if  it  is  a  good  fandy  loam,  lefs  fand  will  do  ; 
where  loam  cannot  be  procured,  clay  will  anfwer  the 
piirpofc,  but  then  much  more  fand  will  be  wanted.  The 
pigeons  will  be  fo  fond  of  this  little  bank  as  not  eafily  to 
leave  it. 

■2.  Take  the  head  and  feet  of  a  gelt  goat,  boil  them 
till  the  flelh  parts  from  the  bone;  take  this  flefli,  and 
boil  it  again  in  the  fame  liquor,  till  the  whole  is  reduced 
to  a  jell)  :  then  put  in  fome  clean  potter's  earth,  knead- 
ing the  whole  together  to  the  confiftence  of  dough, 
wliich  make  into  fmail  loaves,  and  dry  them  in  the  fun 
Ol  oven,  but  be  careful  they  are  not  burnt  ;  when  they 
are  dry,  place  them  in  the  moff  convenient  parts  of  the 
pigeon-houfe  ;  when  the  pigeons  will  foon  peck  at 
it,  and  liking  the  taffe,  will  not  leave  it  but  with 
regret.  Some  make  ufe  of  a  goat's  head  boiled 
in  urine,  with  a  mixture  of  fall,  cummin,  and 
hemp. 

3.  Others  make  a  repaff  of  millet  fried  in  honey,  with 
the  addition  ol  a  little  fait  and  water  ,  this  compolition  is 
laid  to  have  fucli  an  efFeiff  on  them,  that  they  will  never 
after  leave  their  hdbitation  ;  and  is  of  great  ule  in  draw- 
ing flrangc  pigeons  to  it. 

4.  Laftly,  there  is  nothing  fuperior  to  the  true  and 
genuine  fait  cat,  if  made  as  follows  :  Take  lifted  grave}, 
brick  maker's  earth,  and  the  rubbifh  of  an  old  wall  ;  a 
peck  of  earth,  or,  if  you  ufe  lime  inltead  of  rubbifli, 
naif  the  quantity  will  do  ;  add  to  this  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  cummin-feed,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bay-falt  or 
falt-petre  :  let  thefe  ingredients  be  well  mixed  together, 
with  as  much  flale  urine  as  will  make  a  (liff  cement. 
Let  it  be  put  into  old  tin  pots,  kettles,  or  ftone  jars, 
with  holes  in  the  fides  for  them  to  peck  at  it,  only  let 
them  be  covered  at  the  top  to  prevent  their  dunging 
it. 

When  pigeons  are  with  egg,  they  are  generally  very 
fond  of  lime,  which  is  of  great  ufe  in  hardening  the 
fhell  of  their  egg,  and  by  this  means  they  are  kept  from 
pecking  the  mortar  off  the  tops  of  houtes,  thc^ugh  tl:e 
damage  they  do  is  trifling,  their  beak  nor  being  long 
enough  to  loofen  any  tile  that  is  properly  fixed.  The 
fait  and  urine  provoke  their  thiilf,  and,  they  being  of  a 
very  hot  nature,  occafions  them  to  drink  often,  which  is 
of  great  fervicc  to  them.  The  llror.g  finell  of  the 
cummin-feed  pleafes  them  much,  keeps  them  at  home, 
and  allures  others  that  are  hovering  about,  and  ftraying 
from  home.  The  oily  nature  of  the  earth  is  a  great 
help  to  the  difcharge  of  their  foft  meat,  when  they 
are  feeding  their  young  ones  ;  and  the  gravel  fcour,s- 
their  craws,  and  is  of  great  lervice  in  promoting  digef- 
tion. 

Pigeons  are  remarkably  fond  of  fait,  nor  is  there  a 
cure  for  fcarcely  any  of  the  diforders  to  which  they  arc 
fubjetf,  without  the  aflitlance  of  this  ingredient  ;  v^ihicb 
proves  the  infliiitl  that  the  wife  Creator  bellows  on 
animals,  for  the  necefiarv  prefervatlon  of  their  welfare  ; 
and  accounts  for  the  cxtraordinaiy  fondnefs  pigeons  have 
for  the  mortar  that  is  found  in  old  walls,  which  contains 
a  fait  little  inferior  to  the  common  falt-petre:  for  which 
reafon  fome  place  cakes  of  fait  candied  agamf\  the  walls 
of  their  pigeon-houles. 

Dljiin- 
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Dijlinguijhing  Alarb  of  a  Cick  and  Hen  Pigeon. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  fome  difficulty  to  form  a  right 
judgment  whether  a  pigeon  be  a  cock  or  hen,  (for  in  this 
particular  fome  of  the  aLleft  and  belt  fanciers  have  erred) 
in  order,  therctuic,  to  clear  up  this  point,  1  have  drawn 
up  tiic  ioilowiiig  rules  ;  a  proper  obfcrvancc  ol  which, 
joined  to  a  little  experience,  will  foon  enable  the  young 
fancier  to  become  an  adept  in  this  particular. 

1.  The  cock  is  diftinguifhable  by  \\h  bicaft- 
bone,  it  being  always  longer  and  ftouter  than  that  ot 
the  hen. 

2.  His  head  and  cheeks  are  broader  and  fuller,  and 
he  has  a  bolder  look  than  the  hen. 

3.  The  vent  in  the  hen,  .uui  the  bone  near  the  vent, 
is  always  more  open  than  in  the  cock. 

4.  Among  young  pigeons,  that  which  fqueaks  long- 
cfl  in  the  nelt  generally  proves  to  be  a  hen  ;  and,  where 
there  are  two  in  a  neft,  the  largelt  ufually  turns  out  to 
be  a  cock. 

The  coo  of  the  cock  is  longer,  a  great  deal  loader, 
and  more  mafculine,  than  the  hen's  ;  and  the  cock  often 
makes  a  half  round  in  his  playing,  which  the  hen  fel- 
dum  does,  though  a  warm  lively  hen  will  fometimes 
ihew  and  play  very  like  a  cock,  and  when  lecherous 
will  even  attempt  to  tread  another  pigeon. 

Injiruclions  for  Coupling  and  Matching  Pigeons. 

It  has  always  been  obferved,  that  pigeons  are  very 
conftant,  feldom  or  never  fuing  for  a  tlivorce,  when 
once  mated  to  each  other,  except  in  times  of  long  ill- 
nefs,  death;  or  old  age  ;  yet  it  is  fometimes  attended 
with  difficulty  to  make  the  fancy-birds  couple  to  your 
liking. 

In  order  to  effedf  this,  let  two  coops  be  built  clofe 
together ;  thefe  are  commonly  named  matching-places 
by  the -fanciers ;  let  there  be  a  partition  made  of  lath 
placed  between  them,  that  the  birds  may  fee  each  other, 
and  it  may  eafilv  be  fo  contrived  that  the  birds  may 
feed  out  of  the  fame  velTels :  fupply  them  well  with 
hemp-feed,  which  will  foon  make  them  wanton,  and, 
■when  you  perceive  the  hen  to  fwcep  her  tail,  and  (hew 
to  the  cock  as  he  plays  in  the  adjoming  pen,  vou  may 
then  remove  her  to  his  pen,  and  they  will  foon  agree. 
When  this  convenience  is  wanting,  and  you  are  com- 
pelled at  firll  to  put  them  both  into  one  coop,  be  care- 
ful to  put  the  cock  in  the  firlt  for  four  or  five  davs,  that 
he  may  get  the  mafter  of  the  coop,  particularly  if  the 
hen  IS  a  termagant,  or  elfe  they  will  quarrel  fo  much  as 
to  end  in  an  irreconcilable  hatred  ever  after.  But, 
^vhen  the  cock  is  once  maftcr  of  his  lioufe,  he  -.vill  al- 
ways maintain  it,  and,  by  a  (four  and  well-timed  re- 
iillance,  make  his  miftrefs  very  foon  yield  to  his  au- 
thority. 

When  pigeons  are  once  matched,  give  them  the  li- 
berty of  the  loft,  and  the  privilege  of  fixing  upon  what 
ne(t  they  pleale  ;  but,  when  you  have  a  mind  to  fix 
tticm  to  any  particular  ne(f ,  make  ufe  of  the  following 
method  :    Get  a  machine  made  of  lath,  the  length  ol 


the  breeding-places ;  let  this  be  incloled  \vith  boards, 
both  at  bottom  and  top  ;  this  machine  may  projedl  out 
as  far  as  the  loft  will  admit  ;  one  of  the  top  boards  muft 
lift  up  with  hinges,  for  the  conveniency  of  fupplying 
them  with  food  ;  this  may  be  placed  before  any  neft, 
and  the  pigeons  put  in  it  ;  when  thc-y  have  remained  in 
this  htiiation  aliout  a  week,  let  the  machine  be  re- 
moved, which  ought  to  be  done  in  the  night,  and  they 
will  not  leave  the  iiell. 

The  lame  method  may  be  pra£\i(ed  with  fuccefs,  in 
order  to  pic\  cut  the  ftrain  from  being  vitiated  by  an 
improper  tread,  which  a  very  wanton  hen  will  fre- 
ijuently  admit  of.  Confine  theiti  by  this  method  till 
the  hen  has  depofited  both  her  eggs,  then  let  it  be  re- 
moved, that  thcv  r.iay  enjoy  their  liberty,  till  the  hen 
has  fed  oft"  her  foft  meat,  when  fhe  will  become  fala- 
cious  again,  and  niiilt  be  confined  as  already  delcribed; 
and  by  this  means  the  itiain  will  be  kept  up  pure  and 
unmixed.  This  method  is  attended  with  trouble,  and 
is  only  worth  bellowing  on  the  be(f  pigeons  ;  as  for 
thofe  intciulcd  for  the  (pit,  it  is  of  very  little  confe- 
quence  whether  the)  aie  baliardized  or  not. 

Pigeon  Ac!. 

By  the  i  James,  c.  27.  whofoever  fliall  fliootat,  kill, 
or  deftroy,  any  dove  or  pigeon,  with  any  gun  or  bow, 
or  take,  kill,  or  deftroy  the  fame,  with  (etting-dogs  or 
nets,  or  any  fnares,  engines,  or  inftruments  whatfoever, 
(hall,  on  being  convifted,  before  two  juf^ices,  by  con- 
fefTion,  or  oath  of  two  witneffes,  be  committed  to  gaol 
for  three  months,  or  pay  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  20s. 
for  every  pigeon  ;  or,  after  this  commitment,  become 
bound  by  recognizance,  with  two  furetics,  before  two 
juflices,  in  20I.  each,  not  to  off'end  in  like  manner 
again. 

And  by  the  2  Geo.  3.  c.  29.  any  perfon  who  (hall 
fhoot  at,  or  by  any  means  kill  or  take,  with  a  wilful 
intent  to  deftroy,  any  pigeon,  he  fhall  on  convidfion 
thereof,  by  confefhon,  or  oath  of  one  witnefs,  before 
one  Juftice,  forfeit  20s.  to  the  profecutor ;  and,  if  not 
immediately  paid,  fuch  juftice  (hall  commit  him  to  the 
houfe  of  corrcttion,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three 
months,  nor  lefs  than  one,  unlefs  the  penalty  be  fooner 
paid.  Perfons  who  are  convicled  on>this  adf,  (hall  not 
be  convicled  by  any  former  a(3,'and  profecutions  on  this 
aft  muft  be  commenced  within  two  months  after  the 
cfFence  was  committed. 

Thefe  two  abfiracls  are  given  to  inform  the  keepers 
of  pigeons,  of  the  Jaws  in  force  to  protect  them  ;  but 
more  efpecially  to  remove  the  vulgai  error  fo  prevalent 
among  the  lower  claf>  of  people,  that  pigeons  are  a  nui- 
fance,  that  tin  y  dedioy  a  great  deal  ol  Iced  in  the  fields, 
grain  in  the  ricls-y.irds,  and  lool'en  the  tiles  on  the 
io])s  of  huildiiigs  ;  and  that  any  perlon  may  (hoot  them, 
provided  that  he  does  not  carr)'  them  away.  Tlie 
.ibove  afis  are  unrepealed,  and  in  full  force:  confe- 
quenily  every  oriendn  i-;  liable  to  the  punifliments 
•herein  (peoihed. 
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To  take  Pigeons,  Rooks,  and  Crows,  ttp'm  new  fhv:cd  or 
fown  Grounds. 

Take  a  good  number  of  fmall  twigs,  of  fliong  wheat- 
en  ftraw,  of  a  good  length,  bird-lime  them  well,  lay 
them  on  the  ground  where  pigeons,  ijc.  frequent,  and 
they  will  foon  be  entangled  with  them  ;  and  in  order  to 
allure  to  your  twigs  or  llraws,  you  may  tie  two  or 
three  pigeons  to  the  ground,  among  the  twigs. 

Cut  feme  fheets  of  thick  brown  paper,  each  into 
about  eight  parts,  making  them  up  in  the  (hape  of  a  fugar 
loaf,  and  lime  tlie  infide  of  them  three  or  four  days  be 
fore  you  intend  to  ufe  them  ;  put  into  each  paper,  near 
the  bottom,  three  or  four  grains  of  corn,  and  lay  thefe 
papers  up  and  down  the  ground,  as  much  as  you  can 
under  clods  of  earth,  early  in  the  morning,  before  the 
pigeons,  isic.  come  to  feed.  The  more  papers  you  lay, 
the  greater  you  may  expeft  your  fport.  When  the 
pigeons  come  to  teed  they  will  fee  the  corn,  and  by 
thrufiing  in  their  heads  to  reach  it,  will  get  hood- 
winked by  the  paper  flicking  to  their  heads,  which  will 
occafion  them  to  take  wing,  and  fly  bolt  upright  till 
they  have  fpent  themfelves,  when  they  will  come  tum- 
bling down,  and  may  be  eafily  taken. 

PIKE.  A  very  long-lived  fifh,  according  to  Lord 
Bacon  and  Gesner,  who  fay  he  outlives  all  other 
fiih,  which  is  a  pity,  as  he  is  an  abfolute  tyrant  of  the 
frefh  water.  The  largeft  are  the  coarfer  food,  and  the 
fmalleft  are  always  accounted  beft :  this  fifh  never 
fwims  in  fhoais,  but  refls  by  himfelf  alone,  being  na- 
turally very  bold  and  daring,  and  will  feize  almoft  up- 
on any  thing,  even  devour  his  own  kind  :  he  breeds 
but  once  a  year,  and  fpawns  in  February  or  March. 
The  beft  fort  is  found  in  rivers,  the  word  in  meres  and 
ponds.  His  common  food  is  either  pickerel-weeds  or 
fiogs,  or  what  fifh  he  can  get. 

The  pike  is  obferved  to  be  a  folitary,  melancholy, 
and  a  bold  fifh  ;  melanchcly,  becaufe  he  always  fwims 
or  refls  himfell  alone,  and  never  fwims  in  fhoais  or  with 
company,  as  roach  and  dace,  and  moft  other  fnlh  do  ; 
and  bolcl,  becaufe  he  fear;,  not  a  fliadow,  or  to  fee.  or 
to  be  feen  of  any  body,  as  the  trout  and  chub,  and  all 
other  fifli  do. 

And  it  is  obferved  by  Gesne:;,  that  the  jaw-bones, 
and  hearts  and  galls  of  pikes,  arc  very  mcdicitiable  lor 
(cveral  difeafes,  or  to  liop  blood,  to  ab;\te  levers,  to 
cure  agues,  to  oppofe  or  expel  the  infeftion  of  the 
p!a"ue,  and  to  be  many  ways  medicinable  and  ufctul 
for  the  good  of  m;itikind;  bnt  he  obfcrves,  that  the 
biting  of  a  pike  is  venomous  <ind  hard  to  be  cured. 

PIKE- FISHING.  There  are  two  ways  to  take  the 
pike,  by  the  ledger  and  the  walking  bait.  The 
ledger-bait  is  fixed  in  one  certain  place,  and  ma)- 
continue  while  the  angler  is  abfent ;  this  muR  be 
a  live  bait,  of  fifh  or  frog  i  of  fifh,  the  befl  is  a  dace, 
roach,  or  perch;  of  liogs,  the  yellowirt  is  the  beft. 
In  ufing  the  ledger-bait,  if  it  be  a  fifh,  flick  your 
hooks  through  his  upper  lip,  and  then  laflening  it  to  a 
ftrong  line,  at  Icalf  twelve  or  fourteen  yards  long,  tic 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  either  to  fome  flake  in  the 
ground,  or  te  the  bough  of  a  tree  near  the  pike's  ufual 
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Ivaunt ;  which  done,  wind  your  line  on  a  forked  (lick, 
big  enough  to  keep  the  bait  from  drawing  it  under  wa- 
ter, all,  except  half  a  yard,  or  a  little  more  ;  and  your 
■tick  muff  have  a  fmall  cleft  at  the  end,  into  which 
faften  your  line,  but  fo  that  when  the  pike  comes,  he 
may  ealily  draw  it  forth,  and  have  line  enough  to  go  to 
his  hold,  and  pouch  the  bait. 

But  if  the  bait  he  a  frog,  put  the  arming  wire  in  at 
his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  gills,  then  with  a  fine  needle 
and  (ilk  fewHhe  upper  part  of  his  leg,  wi'h  one  ffitch 
only,  to  your  arming-wire,  or  tie  his  leg  gently,  above 
the  upper  joint,  to  the  wire. 

There  is  a  way  of  trolling  for  pike,  with  a  winch  to 
wind  it  up  ;  this  fifh  bemg  very  If  rong,  your  rod  mufl 
not  be  too  flender  at  top,  where  Ihould  be  placed  a  rino- 
for  your  line  to  run  through,  which  line  is  to  be  of 
filk,  two  yards  and  a  quarter  next  the  hook,  it  mufl  be 
double,  and  ftrongly  armed  with  wire  about  feven 
inches  :  faffen  fome  imooth  lead  upon  the  fhank  of  the 
hook,  and  having  placed  it  in  the  mouth  of  your  fifh- 
bait,  with  your  lead  link  it  with  liis  head  downwards, 
fo  move  your  bait  up  and  down,  and  if  you  feci  the 
fifh  at  the  hook,  give  him  length  enough  to  run  away 
with  the  bait  and  pouch  it,  then  ftrike  him  with  a 
fmart  jerk.  Obferve  in  trolling,  to  put  your  arming- 
wire  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  gudgeon,  (the  heff  bait) 
and  thrufling  it  along  by  the  back,  bring  it  out  again  by 
the  tail,  and  there  fallen  it  with  a  thread,  having  your 
reel  in  your  hand,  and  your  line  fixed  to  your  (look 
through  a  ring  at  the  top  of  your  rod  ;  then  move  your 
bait  up  and  down  in  fome  likely  place  in  the  water,  as 
you  walk  gently  by  the  river- fide.  When  you  feel 
him  bite,  be  fure  to  give  him  line  enough,  and  not  to 
flrike  him  too  quick  or  fiercely,  led  you  endanger  your 
tackle,  and  lofe  your  fifh  :  if  you  fifli  at  fnap,  give  him 
leave  to  run  a  little,  and  then  flrike  the  contrary  way 
to  which  he  runs  ;  but  for  this  method  of  angling  a 
fpring-hook  is  befl,  and  your  tackle  mufl  be  much 
more  flrong  than  for  the  troll. 

If  you  fifh  with  a  dead  bait  for  a  pike,  take  min- 
nows, )'el!ow  frogs,  dace,  or  roach,  and  having  dif- 
folved  gum  of  jcy  in  oil  of  fpike,  anoint  your  bait 
therewith,  calling  it  where  pikes  frequent ;  after  it  has 
lain  a  little  while  at  the  bottom,  draw  it  to  the  top, 
and  fo  up  the  ftream,  and  you  will  quickly  perceive  a 
pike  very  eagerly  following  it.  They  bite  befl  about 
three  in  the  aiternoon,  in  clear  water,  with  a  gentle 
gale,  in  the  middle  of  fummer  to  the  latter  end  of  au- 
tumn, and  in  winter,  all  day  long;  and  in  the  latter 
end  and  beginning  of  the  fpiing,  he  bites  moft  cageily 
early  in  the  morning,  and  late  in  the  evening.  Set 
IIuxiNG,  Angling,  is'c. 

PILLAR.  Mofl  great  manages  have  pillars  fixed 
in  the  mildle  of  the  manage-ground,  to  point  out  the 
center;  but  all  manages  in  general  have,  upon  the  fidi 
or  circumference,  other  pillars  placed  two  and  two,  at 
certain  ihllances,  liom  whence  they  are  called  the  two 
])illars,  i'>  diftingiiifh  tlicm  from  that  of  the  center. 

PINCHING,  (in  Horfeinanlhipj  is  when  a  horfe, 
ftaiiding  Ifill,  the  rider  keeps  him  fall  with  the  bridle- 
hand,  and  applies  the  fpurs  jufl  to  the  hair  of  his 
fides. 

3  PIP. 
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TIP.  A  diftcmper  incident  to  hawks;  it  proceeds 
from  cold  and  moillnefs  in  the  head,  or  by  feeding  on 
grofs  meats  in  the  fummer-time,  that  have  not  been 
walhcd  well  in  cold  water. 

For  ihc  cure  :  give  the  hawk  with  her  calling  at 
night,  a  fcviuring  pill  ol  agaric,  or  hicra  picra,  tor  two 
or  three  days  together,  and  wafli  her  tongue  with  rolc- 
Water,  and  anoint  it  for  three  or  four  days  with  oil  of 
fweei  almonds  ;  and  when  the  pip  is  thoroughly  ripe,  /.  c. 
when  it  is  white  and  faft,  take  it  off  with  a  (harp  awl 
or  bodkin,  and  afterwards  anoint  the  wound  with  oil  of 
fwcct  almonds. 

If  the  hawk  has  the  pip  in  her  foot,  then  caft  her, 
and  cut  out  the  core  or  corn  in  the  ball  of  it,  and  apply 
a  pldificr  of  galbanum,  white  pitch,  and  /'^(tm/V^  turpen- 
tine, fprcad  on  foft  leather,  and  tied  on  fo  faft  that  it 
may  not  come  off,  but  yet  not  fo  Ihaight  as  to  hurt 
her;  then  let  her  ftand  on  a  perch  foft  lined,  keep  her 
warm,  and  drefs  her  three  or  four  times  a  week  till  flie 
is  well. 

FIbMIRES,  in  houfe  or  garden,  &c.  to  deftroy  : 
Take  the  flour  of  brimftone,  half  a  pound  ;  .fait  of  tar- 
tar, four  ounces  ;  fet  them  in  an  iron  or  earthen  pan 
over  a  fire,  till  they  become  red-hot ;  cool  them  in  fair 
water,  afterwards  dry  and  beat  them  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  infufe  a  little  of  this  powder  in  water ;  and, 
■wherever  you  fprinkle  it,  the  pifmire  will  die,  or  fly 
the  place. 

PISSING  OF  Blood,  (in  Horfes)  may  proceed  from 
divers  caufes,  fometimes  by  being  ridden  over-hard, 
or  laboured  beyond  his  ftrength,  and  by  carrying  too 
heavy  burdens  on  his  body  ;  at  other  times  it  may  be 
bv  fome  vein  broken  in  his  body,  on  which  blood  will 
frequently  ilfue  out  of  his  body ;  or  it  may  proceed 
from  fome  ftone  fretting  upon  his  kidnies,  and  from 
feveral  other  caufes. 

For  the  cure :  take  knot-grafs,  fhepherd's-purfe, 
blood  wort  of  tiie  hedge,  polypody  of  the  wall,  com- 
frey,  and  garden  blood  wort,  of  each  an  handful,  fhred 
them  fmali,  and  boil  them  in  a  quart  ot  beer,  to  which 
add  a  little  lalt-leaven  and  foot,  and  give  the  horfe. 

PISTE,  is  the  tread  or  tract,  that  a  horfe  makes  upon 
the  ground  he  goes  over. 

Pi  P-KALL.  A  cheap  device,  with  which  you  may 
fake  a  whole  covey  oi  partridges,  as  well  as  fingle 
ones,  or  indeed  any  other  birds ;  there  are  pit-falls 
above,  and  under  ground  :  the  machine  reprefented  by 
the  cut;  is  a  fort  of  cage,  and  made  as  in  Plate  IX. 
No.  I. 

This  device  is  compofqd  of  four  (ticks,  or  pieces  of 
wood.  A,  B,  A,  D  D,  C,  C,  B,  each  about  three 
feet  !ong,  and  bored  through  within  two  inches  of  the 
end,  with  a  hole  big  enough  to  turn  one's  little  finger 
in  it;  they  muft  be  placed  on  each  other,  in  a  rfquare 
on  the  ground,  and  let  into  each  other  about  half  the 
thicknefs  of  the  ftick,  that  tliey  may  hold  together,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  four  angles ;  then  take  two 
lough  hazle  rods,  each  four  or  five  feet  long,  which 
mul}bc  fixed  in  the  fore-mentioned  holes,  croiii..g  liiem 
over  cai  h  other,  that  their  other  ends  may  be  fixei.  m 
their  cippofue  angles,  as  the  corner  fticks  in  cages  uied 
to  be  laid ;  then  you   mull  have  fome   light  If  raight 


fticks,  longer  than  each  other  by  degrees,  and  about 
the  bignefs  of  one's  finger,  which  you  mofl  compile 
one  over  another,  the  longcft  firll,  and  the  Ihortcll  lafl. 
up  to  the  he  i^ht  of  the  cri<(fing  of  the  two  rods,  fo  that 
the  whole  will  rcFcmblc  a  kind  of  beehive;  but  you 
mulf  remember  to  leave  a  hole  at  the  top.  to  be  covered 
or  uncoveicd  With  fome  Hone,  or  the  like,  to  take  out 
the  birds  when  the)' are  in  the  pit-fall. 

You  muft  at  le.ift  bind  the  end  of  your  fticks  to  the 
two  rods  with  ofiers,  flrong  packthread,  or  fmall  cord, 
and  this  is  all  that  belongs  to  the  pit-fall  ,  but  for  the 
creeling  or  piling  it  up,  do  th'is;  take  a  (lick  of  about 
three  feet  lon^;,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  one's  little  fin- 
ger, which  muft  be  fmonthed  above  and  below,  then  tie 
the  end  F,  No  2,  with  a  little  cord,  to  the  middle  of 
the  foundation-ftick  A,  B,  the  other  end  of  the  ftick 
F,  G,  muft  have  a  fmall  notch  in  it  about  two  inches 
from  the  end;  then  proviJe  another  ftick  I.  K,  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  with  a  (mall  cord  fixed  at  the 
upper  end  thereof,  where  you  may  place  another  little 
ftick  H,  half  a  foot  long,  having  the  end  G  fhaped  like 
the  fharp  end  of  a  wedge  ;  the  lower  end  of  the  ftick  K 
muft  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  which  being  done,  the  fore- 
part of  the  pit-fall  D,  C,  will  come  to  he  lifted  up,  and 
then  place  the  end  H  of  the  little  ftick  under  the  cage 
to  fupport  it,  and  the  other  end,  ftiaped  like  a  wedge, 
into  the  notch  of  tlie  ftick  F,  G;  then  let  the  pit-fall 
reft  gently  on  it,  and  it  will  be  ready  fet,  with  one  fide 
lifted  up  about  a  foot  high,  and  the  ilick  F,  G,  will  be 
about  three  inches  from  the  ground  ;  then  ftrew  your 
bait  under  the  cage. 

The  fame  pit-fall  will  ferve  to  take  fmall  birds,  hares, 
rabbits,  or  vermin. 

When  you  have  found  out  that  partridges  frequent 
either  vineyards,  woods,  or  fome  other  place,  you 
muft,  before  you  fpread  your  net,  pitch  upon  a  proper 
ftand  for  yourfelf,  either  near  a  liedge,  a  knot  of  ofiers, 
or  fome  bulhes,  fo  that  your  pit- fall  may  not  be  openly 
feen,  and  frighten  the  partridges  :  when  the  place  is 
fixed,  take  five  or  fix  handfuls  of  barley  or  oats,  parch- 
ed in  a  frying  pan,  or  elfe  fome  wheat,  ftrev/  feme 
grain  here  and  there,  and  make  a  prettv  long  train,  fo  as 
to  lead  the  partridges  to  the  heap  ;  and  when  you  know 
by  their  dung  that  they  are  come  thither,'  then  lay 
your  pit-fall  at  the  place  where  they  have  dunged,  co- 
vering  it  with  fome  leaved  branches,  or'  broom,  or 
leaved  vine  branches,  if  the  fealon  allows  it,  and  lay 
down  leven  or  eight  handfuls  of  corn  under  it,  with  a 
long  train  ;  the  partridges  having  been  regaled  there 
betore,  will  not  fail  foon  to  get  under  the  cage  to  eat, 
and  being  greedy  will  jump  upon  one  another,  fo  that 
coming  to  touch  the  little  ftick  F,  G,  which  keeps  the 
machine  extended,  it  will  by  that  means  fall  upon 
them.  Wnen  the  covey  is  large,  fome  often  happen 
to  be  without  the  reach  of  the  pit-fall,  bur  he  that  is 
dexterous  at  this  (port  will  knov/  how  to  catch  them 
another  time. 

The  two  figures,  No.  i  and  2,  defcribc  the  pit-fall 
two  ways  ;  the  firlt  ftiews  how  it  is  extended  front- 
ways, and  the  other  (ide  ways,  and  they  arc  marked 
with  the  fame  letters  ;  the  letter  L  ilicws  you,  that 
when  the  pit-fall  is  light,    and  the  covey  large,  that 

you 
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)0u  muft  put  a  ftonc  upon  the  top  of  the  pit-fall,  the 
veight  of  which  prevents  a  lingle  partridge  from  letting 
down  the  cage  or  trap,  tor  oihcrwife  you  may  take  hut 
one  or  two:  this  artifice  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  fol- 
low the  fport. 

Befides  this  pit-fall,  for  the  taking  of  partridges, 
there  are  others  cf  the  like  nature  w'ith  which  they  take 
fmali  birds ;  the  former  was  above  the  earth,  but  thefe 
in,  and  under  it,  and  are  excellent  for  taking  black- 
birds, thruflies,  fieldfares,  and  the  like  birds  that  feed 
upon  worms.  The  heft  time  for  this  fport,  is  from  the 
beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  March;  the  device 
is  cheap,  profitable,  and  preity  common  ;  neverthelefs, 
in  order  to  omit  nothing  that  jnay  be  ufeful  in  this 
work,  the  following  figures  will  demonfhate  it  to  you, 
viz. 

The  figure  marked  A,  is  a  plain  paddle-lfafF,  fuch 
as  countrymen  ufe  to  carry  in  tiicir  hands  as  thev  go 
about  their  grounds  :  with  this  you  are  to  cut  up  turts, 
with  which  tiie  pit-fall  is  to  be  clofed,  which  turf  muil 
at  Icaft  be  cut  two  inches  larger  than  the  pit:  the  faid 
paddle  may  likewife  ferve  to  dig  )0i3r  pits,  v\hich 
iliould  always  be  made  in  the  inn,  near  feme  hedge 
where  birds  frequent:  they  may  alio  be  made  in  great 
woods,  near  holly-bullies,  for  birds  in  hard  weather 
refort  to  luch  places,  in  expedtation  of  worms,  by  pick- 
ing up  and  removing  the  dead  leaves  that  lie  on  the 
ground:  the  holes  may  be  about  feveu  inches  deep;  on 
theoppofite  fide  let  it  be  about  four  or  Sve  inches  long, 
as  defigned  Fig.  VI.  and  from  X  to  O,  there  may  be 
a  diflance  of  about  fi:;  inches;  then  take  a  fmall  flick  X, 
being  tapered,  or  cut  fmall  by  degrees,  prick  the  imall 
end  X,  into  the  fide  marked  M,  and  let  the  end  V, 
lie  upon  the  ground,  fee  Fig.  8.  ;  then  have  another 
flick  marked  at  S,  T,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fwan's 
quill,  and  four  inches  long,  which  cut  flat  and  fmooth 
on  one  fide,  and  cut  a  notch  at  the  end  S,  on  the  other 
fide.     See  Plate  IX.   Fig.  7. 

In  the  next  place  you  mull  have  a  forked  ftick, 
marked  as  Y,  and  Z,  Fig.  9,  foniething  bigger  tlian 
the  other  flicks,  and  about  five  or  fix  inches  long,  the 
end  Z,  being  cut  like  the  end  of  a  wedge.  The  next 
thing  is  to  make  ufe  of  your  turfs,  which  muff  be  four 
or  five  inches  thick,  the  bigger  fide  to  be  laid  over  the 
iargeft  fide  of  the  pit. 

Take  the  end  S,  of  your  little  ftick,  and  lay  the  flat 
fide  on  the  place  M,  upon  the  end  of  the  ftick  which  is 
pricked  into  the  ground  ;  then  place  the  end  Z,  of  your 
forked  ftick  into  the  notch  S,  and  lay  on  the  turf, 
making  the  end  of  the  lorked  flick  marked  Y,  to  be 
)uft  under  the  place  of  the  turt  marked  K,  then  move 
"and  place  the  finall  llick  which  holds  the  fork,  in  fuch 
manner  that  by  the  leaft  bird  that  comes  to  tread  u])oiii 
the  end  of  the  ftick,  the  tuif  nwy  fall  down,  and  lo 
catch  the  birds  in  the  hole. 

'I'hat  you  may  induce  the  birds  to  come  to  your  pit- 
falls, get  fome  earth-worms,  and  ftick  four  or  five  of 
<hcm  through  the  body  with  lome  long  thorns,  or  fmall 
llicks  for  thai  puipoie,  and  11)  fet  ihein  in  your  pits  to 
be  iVcn  hj  ihe  birds  that  come  near  it;  and  take  care 
that  the  biids  cannot  conic  to  the  pits  any  other  wa\ 
tiian  that  mnrked  O  ;  you  may  pUiit  a  little  hedge-row 


of  (hort  Iticks  about  the  two  fides  of  the  pit.  If  it  be 
hard  frofty  weather,  ftir  up  fome  frelh  earth  about  the 
front  of  the  pit,  which  will  much  entice  the  birds  to 
come. 

There  is  another  fort  of  pit-fall  which  is  not  fo  trou- 
blefome  as  the  former,  and  not  fo  many  fticks  or  devices 
required;  you  may  uleit  in  any  hedge,  buih,  tree,  or  the 
like,  and  in  all  weathers.  It  is  to  be  made  and  uled  ac- 
cording to  the  following  defcription  : 

Take  a  holly-ftick  about  the  bignefs  of  one's  middle 
finger,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  alfo  another 
ftick  of  the  fame  bignefs,  but  about  two  iiiches  fliortei, 
bend  them  both  like  a  bow,  with  a  good  double  pack- 
thread, between  which  place  a  flat  ftick  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  as  the  letters  P,  M,  K,  G,  Fig.  10, 
(hew;  then  tie  the  end  of  the  faid  ftick  G,  to  the  mid- 
dli  of  the  lelfer  bow,  to  try  if  it  be  riglit,  and  with  one 
hand  hold  the  end  P,  of  the  flat  ftick,  and  with  the  other 
hand  pull  the  lelfer  bow  towards  you,  and  if  you  let  it 
fly  back  it  leturns  with  a  good  force,  it  is  a  lign  it  is 
well  dune. 

Then  tie  upon  your  flat  ftick,  about  three  inches 
from  the  end  ut  it,  at  the  letter  P,  a  fmall  packthread, 
about  nine  inches  long,  and  as  big  as  a  good  quill,  be- 
tween the  faid  packthread  at  P,  and  the  letter  K  ;  about 
the  letter  M  tie  the  thread  double,  as  N,  O,  then 
fpread  a  fmall  net  over  two  bows,  and  let  the  whole  be 
like  a  folding-ftool:  the  way  to  bend  it  is  thus,  lift  up 
the  greater  of  the  bows,  and  bring  it  over  the  little  ftick 
Qj  li,  then  pafs  athwart  the  net  the  double  thread  N, 
O,  with  the  bail  fattened  therein  at  N,  and  open  the 
end  O,  put  it  on  the  end  of  the  ftick  R,  and  it  is  ready 
fet. 

For  the  better  comprehending  it,  there  are  three 
figures  defcribed,  (the  letters  are  all  the  fame)  one  fhews 
how  to  make  it,  the  other  how  to  bend  it  or  fet  it,  and 
the  laft  fhews  it  ready  bent.  See  Plate  iX.  Fig.  10, 
n,  and  12. 

When  you  fix  it  in  any  place,  ftrew  fome  leaves  be- 
hind it,  and  alfo  upon  the  bottom  of  it  before,  to  the 
end  the  birds  may  not  unbend  it,  except  in  the  fore- 
part :  you  mull  bait  it  according  to  the  different  feafons 
and  natures  of  thofe  birds  you  defign  to  take  ;  in  May 
and  yujie,  for  pies  and  jays,  in  gardens  and  orchards, 
either  two  or  three  cherries,  or  a  piece  or  two  of  green 
pearorapple,  may  do  well :  in  winter,  for  black  birds, 
thruflies,  or  the  like,  two  or  three  worms  will  do  the 
bufinefs  ;  at  other  times,  and  for  fome  birds,  an  ear  or 
two  of  whe.it  or  barley  is  very  good. 

PIZZLE  ;  for  the  hardncfs  or  fwelling  ol  a  bull  or 
ox's  that  is  bruilcd  by  riding..    Remedy  : 

For  the  (welling  of  a  bull  or  ox's  pizzle,  you  muft. 
take  hollyoak,  hiiuickek,  and  a  little  plantain,  and 
ftamp  them  together  with  fiefti  butter,  and  anoint  it  twice 
a-  day  ;  and  if  it  be  fore,  you  muft  caft  him,  and  wa(h  liis 
fhcathand  pizzle  with  white  wine  vinegar  very  well,  but, 
if  there  be  any  cancer  or  holes  in  the  yard,  then  you  muft 
put  foinc  burnt  ahim  to  the  vinegar,  and  walh  it  very 
well,  and  he  will  mend  in  thrice  dufling  without  lail. 
PLAGUE,  IN  SiiKKi'.  See  Rot. 
PLAGUE,  or  aiiv  difcale  in  the  Melt  of  Swine. 
Cure:   Biuife  long  pepper,  coriaudcr-feed,  and  ginger. 
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h.lf  an  ounce  of  each  ;  boil  them  in  milk  with  an 
ounce  ot  chamomile  flowers,  and  give  it  hot  at  three 
times  at  three  hours  diftaiicc. 

PLANIiT-STKUCK,  or  Shrew-ruvning,  as  it 
is  calleJ  by  fome,  is  a  diftemper  in  horfes,  being  a  de- 
privation of  feeling  or  inotion,  not  flirring  any  ol  the 
members,  but  that  they  remain  in  the  fame  form  as 
when  tlic  heart  was  firft  feizej  with  it. 

It  proceeds  lometimes  from  choler  and  phlegm,  fu~ 
perabundantly  mixed  together;  fometimes  from  melan- 
choly blood,  being  a  cold  and  dry  humour  which  af- 
feifls  the  hinder  part  of  the  brain;  fometitnes  from  ex- 
treme heat  and  cold,  or  raw  digeftion,  ftriking  into  the 
veins  fuddenly;  or  laftly,  from  extreme  hunger,  occa- 
fioneu  by  long  falling. 

If  it  be  told,  then  it  is  difcerned  fome  time  before 
by  his  fnufflmg  and  rattling  in  the  head,  which  denotes 
that  cold  phlegmatic  humours  do  affault  the  brain  ; 
and,  if  from  heat,  then  it  may  be  perceived  by  the 
dryncfs  of  the  tongue,  the  fcorching  of  the  breath, 
clear  breathing,  and  the  like;  then  is  the  malady  in 
the  blood,  compofed  of  crudities  and  grofs  humours 
For  the  firft,  anoint  his  temples  with  the  oil  of  petro- 
leum, and  give  him  an  ounce  ol  lafcrpiiium,  in  a  pmt 
of  canary  and  half  a  pint  of  olive-oil,  as  warm  as  may 
be:  and,  for  the  latter,  having  blooded  your  horfe, 
give  iiim  water  and  honey,  with  an  ounce  of  laferpiti- 
um  and  two  ounces  ot  melon-feed  bruifed  to  powder, 
and  let  his  diet  be  moderate,  efpecially  if  his  body 
abound  with  grofs  humours,  that  by  a  fpare  diet  they 
may  wafle  and  Lonfum:  :  though  fometimes  indeed  by 
extreme  fafiing  this  diilemper  happens,  and  then  by 
good  feeding   though  by  degrees,  is  the  remedy. 

PLANTED  with  FamersJ  a  term  ufed  of  a  horfe, 
who  is  faid  to  be  right  planted  on  his  limbs,  when  he 
ftands  equally  firm  on  his  legs,  and  not  one  advanced 
belore  the  other;  his  legs  fhould  be  wider  above  than 
below,  that  is,  the  di (lance  between  his  feet  Ihould  be 
Icfs  than  between  his  fore-thighs,  at  that  part  next  to 
the  Ihouldcrs;  the  knees  ought  not  to  be  too  clofe,  but 
the  whole  leg  fhould  defcend  in  a  ftraight  line,  to  the 
very  pailern-joint,  and  the  feet  fhould  be  turned  neither 
out  nor  in,  the  paftern  being  placed  about  two  fingers 
breadth  more  backwards  than  the  coronet. 

As  for  the  hind  hand,  his  jarrets  or  hams  fhould  not 
be  too  clofe,  and  the  inftep,  which  is  betwixt  the  hook 
and  the  pallcrn-joint,  fhould  Hand  perpendicular  to  the 
ground. 

PLANTED-COAT.     J^^ Staring  Hair. 

PL.A. TE-LONGE,    is  a  woven   trap,    four  fathom 
long,  as  bioad  as  three  fingers,  and  as   thick  as  one, 
made  ufe  of  in  the  manage  for  raifing  the  horfe's  legs, 
and  fometimes  for  taking  him  down,  in  order  to  tacili 
tate  feveral  operations  of  the  farrier. 

PL.AT-VEIN  IN  A  Horse,  is  a  vein  on  the  infide 
of  each  fore-thigh,  a  little  below  the  elbow,  fo  called 
among  common  farriers,   fome  call  it  the  bafilic  vein. 

The  bleeding  of  this  vein  may  be  flopped  when  cut, 
by  filling  the  orifice  with  the  wool  of  rabbit,  or  hare, 
and  afterwards  fewing  up  the  Hcin  in  two  parts;  upon 
which  a    little   matter  will   gather  together,   but    by 


greafing  the  wound  it  will  be  healed  in  eight  or  nine 
days. 

PLOVER,  a  travelling  bird,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
pigeon;  it  has  yellow,  white,  and  dark  red  feathers; 
his  bill  is  black,  (hort,  Iharp  pointed,  and  a  little 
crooked  at  the  end.  There  is  alfo  another  fort  ol 
plover  wliich  is  fomething  bigger,  and  from  its  afli- 
coknir,  called  the  grey  plover,  marked  with  chefnut- 
coloured  fpots ;  his  bill  is  alfo  whiter  and  longer.  It 
is  good  food,  efpecially  for  thofe  that  arc  troubled  with 
the  tailing  ficknefs,  and  a  retention  of  urine.  The 
flefh  of  it  has  the  virtue  to  purify  the  biood. 

Plovers  ufually  fly  in  exceeding  great  flocks  toge- 
ther; that  they  have  been  feen  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thonfand  of  them  in  one  day.  They  generally  come  to 
us  about  Sepleviher,  and  leave  us  in  or  about  Match;  in 
cold  and  frofly  weather  they  go  in  queft  of  their  food 
on  fuch  lands  as  lie  near  and  adjoining  to  the  fea ;  in 
thaws  and  open  feafons  thev  go  higher  up  in  the  coun- 
try, fo  that  their  whole  labour  is  to  rife  and  fall. 
They  delight  much  to  feed  in  ploughed  lands,  efpeci- 
ally if  fowcd,  and  having  fed,  they  prefently  feek  out 
for  water  to  wafh  their  beaks  and  feet  that  are  full  of 
dirt.  When  they  fleep  thev  do  not  perch  upon  any 
thing,  but  couch  or  fit  on  the  ground  like  ducks  or 
geefe,  far  from  trees  and  hedges  when  the  wind  does 
not  blow.  They  fleep,  indeed,  only  in  calm  weather, 
otherwife  they  pafs  mofl  of  the  night  in  running  up  and 
down  to  feek  for  worms  as  they  creep  out  of  the 
ground,  and  then  they  always  make  a  little  cry,  on 
purpofe  to  keep  clofe  together,  for  at  day-break  they 
will  all  unite  into  one  body,  and  fo  depart;  if  in  their 
flight  they  chance  to  fpy  any  others  on  the  ground^ 
they  ufually  call  them  to  them,  and  if  they  refute  to  gOj 
they  make  a  flay,  expefting  fome  booty.  There  are 
many  other  fowls  that  accompany  them,  as  lap-wingSj 
teal,  and  the  like. 

They  are  eafier  taken  when  not  intermixt  with  other 
fowl,  efpecially  in  OSioher,  foon  after  their  coming,  as 
being  unacquainted  with  the  inflrumenis  of  their  de- 
flvuttion:  they  are  altoeafily  taken  in  the  month  of 
March,  for  tlien  they  begin  to  couple,  it  is  not  adi 
vifeable  to  fet  your  nets  for  them  in  long  froffs,  and' 
continued  cold  feafons,  but  vailed  With  the  weather; 
of  all  winds,  the  north-well  is  the  worft  to  take  them ; 
and  as  you  ought  not  to  fet  your  nets  in  fome  winds,  fo  • 
you  ought  exattly  to  place  vour  nets  according  to  the 
wrnd,  of  which  more  will  be  faid  by  and  b\'.  .Ml  fea- 
fowl  fly  againlf  the  wind  whenever  they  delign  to  reft 
on  land,  and  thereiore  oblerve  to  fix  your  nets  accord. 
ingly.  to  play  with  the  wind. 

There  are  many  little  ncceffarv  things  to  be  ufed  in 
the  taking  of  plovers:  you  muff  have  two  poles  or 
(laves,  maiked  i  and  2,  in  plate.  X,  about  as  thick  as 
your  arm,  and  of  a  different  length,,  one  of  which 
inull  be  nine  feet  three  inches  long,  and  the  other  nine 
Icet;  let  both  ofthcra.be  a  little  notched  at  the  fmall- 
eff  end. 

l"hcn  you  muff  l«ve  two  pieces  of  fome  pipe-(fave, 
as  marked  3,  a  foot  lc)ng,  and  three  inches  broad,  and 
pointed  at  one  end;  in  the  next  place  you  mull. have  a 
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couple  oi  ftaves  about  the  bignefs  of  one's  thumb,  ten 
or  twelve  inches  long,  and  pointed  at  one  end,  as  that 
marked  4  ;  get  three  other  pieces  of  wood,  marked 
\V-5,  each  two  feet  in  length,  and  about  the  bignels 
of  a  pitch  fork,  fliarpened  at  the  end:  then  you  muft 
provide  yourfeli  with  a  fmall  hatchet,  marked  6,  the 
Iharp  fide  not  above  three  inches  deep,  with  a  llrong 
head  to  beat  in  tiie  ftaves:  you  mult  have  a  bill,  or 
large  knife,  marked  7;  alfo  a  ftick  in  the  fafliion 
of  a  billiard-ftick,  as  reprefemed  by  W-8,  which  mud 
be  two  feet  long,  from  the  l«tter  A,  to  B,  ending  m  a 
point  at  A;  the  other  end  B,  C,  mull  be  a  loot  long, 
bending,  and  it  mull  be  ctit  in  three  angles  at  the  let- 
ter C. 

In  the  fecond  cut  is  defcribed  a  pipe  or  whilUe,  No. 
I.  wherewith  you  may  call  die  plovers  ;  it  may  be 
made  of  the  thigh-bone  of  a  goat,  or  a  large  (lieep,  and 
cut  ofF  at  both  ends  about  three  inches  long;  fill 
it  at  the  end  H,  with  wax,  at  the  opening  E,  then 
make  the  hole  F,  plain  under  the  bone,  that  the  wind 
may  come;  next  make  9  hole  at  the  middle  F,  juft 
above  big  enough  to  receive  a  fmall  goofe  quill,  and 
another  a  pretty  deal  bigger,  towards  the  end  G,  to 
give  in  the  clearer  found;  and  likewife  pierce  a  fmall 
hole  at  H,  to  receive  a  packthread,  that  you  may  here- 
by hang  it  about  your  neck. 

Then  provide  a  fmall  pannier,  or  bafket,  as  in  the 
figure  VV -2,  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  which 
muft  be  big  enough  to  hold  three  or  four  live  lap- 
wings with  a  hole  in  the  top  to  put  them  in,  with  fome- 
thing  to  (hut  it,  and  a  cord  to  carry  it. 

Be  provided  with  three  fmall  reels,  as  reprefented  by 
the  third  figure,  which  ferve  to  wind  your  lines  upon  : 
•they  confift  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  I,  K,  L,  M,  half 
an  inch  broad,  and  fix  inches  long,  which  muft  be  bor- 
ed nearer  the  ends,  in  order  to  fit  the  two  ftaves  I,  L, 
K,  M,  which  muft  be  fmaller  than  one's  finger:  you 
muft  pierce  the  two  flat  pieces  of  wood  in  the  middle 
P,  O,  into  which  put  two  other  pieces  which  may  eafi- 
ly  turn,  as  you  may  fee  in  plate  X,  No.  3. 

You  inufi  have  a  commodious  fack,  or  wallet  to  car- 
ry your  things  in,  as  the  birds  you  have  taken  and  kill- 
ed, the  packthreads,  and  other  neceirary  utenfils;  it  is 
made  according  to  the  delcription  in  plate  X,  No.  10, 
of  three  pieces  of  fquaie  wood,  B,   F,  C,  D,  A,   E, 
two  feet   long,  and  an  inch  and  half  thick;  they  muft 
have  three  ieveral  holes  bored  an  inch  big;  take  three 
or  four  thick  ftaves,  three  feet   long,  and   bent  like  a 
bow,  which  thruft  into  the  holes  in  the  middle  marked 
I,  half  in,  then  fix  one  of  the  ends  in  the  hole  K,  and 
the  other  in  the  hole  L,  which  fafteii  with  Imall  /I'ood- 
en  wedges;  you  muft  pafs  the  other  two  above  and  be- 
low in  the  lame  manner,  ai.  I  place  three  flicks  more, 
T,    H,    V,    eighteen    inches-    long,    between    the    two 
pieces  B,   F,  and  A,   L,  which  (hould  enter  in'o  the 
holes  made  on  pnrpofe  to  keep  tiic  reft  in  order:  you 
muft  tic  two  girths,   leather  ftraps,  or  cords  to  the  ftafF 
L,  1,  in  the  niiddle,  and  the  other  two  ends  (hould 
befuiinihed  with  the  flioe-bucklcs   F,  and  D;  or  clfe 
lie  a  tord,  two  lect  long,  to  the  Icitei  D,  by  one  end, 
and  the  other  end  fallen  at  C ;   and  when   all  this  is 
done,  cover  i(  with  Ionic  coarfc  linen  clf'th,  or  canvas, 


as  you  fee  is  reprefented  in  the  cut,  and  leave  a  piece 
of  the  cloth  above,  as  A,  B,  C,  which  muft  be  fcwed 
about  a  wooden  bow :  it  will  ferve  for  a  lid  or  cover: 

Some  make  ufe  of  another  fort  of  pipe,  reprefented 
in  the  next  cut,  4,  being  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
wood,  lelTer  than  one's  little  finger,  and  three  inches 
long,  cleft  at  the  end,  unto  the  middle  T,  wherein  fix 
a  bav  leaf,  to  imitate  the  cry  of  lapwings. 

Befides  this,  you  mull  have  t«  o  rods  as  in  the  fecond 
figure,  each  five  feet  and  an  half  long,  and  flraight, 
light,  and  llender,  having  at  the  bigger  end  B,  a  peg 
taftened,  three  or  four  inches  long,  with  a  packthread, 
and  pretty  clofe  to  the  rod;  at  the  middle  C,  that  is, 
nearer  the  great  end,  tie  a  couple  ot  packthreads,  each 
two  feet  long,  with  a  peg  at  each  end  D,  and  E,  of 
the  fame  fize  with  the  former  at  B;  at  the  fmall  er.d 
of  the  rod  A,  faften  another  fleiuicr  packthread,  with  a 
double  at  the  end,  to  clap  about  the  body  of  a  lapwing, 
and  the  other  end,  which  is  fingle,  muft  be  a  good  deal 
longer,  to  faften  the  tail  of  the  bird. 

Take  an  holm-ftick,  about  lour  or  five  feet  long, 
indifferent  ftrong,  at  the  great  end  of  which  faften  two 
pegs,  B,  C,  at  each  fide,  about  the  bignefs  of  one's 
little  finger,  and  fix  inches  long;  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  thence  faften  two  packthreads,  each  two  feet 
and  a  half  long,  with  a  peg  at  each  end  F,  and  G, 
about  the  fame  fize  with  the  former.  Thefe  are  the 
main  implements  to  be  ufed;  now  we  come  to  treat  oi 
their  ufe. 

After  having  provided  yourfelf,  befides  thefe  imple- 
ments, with  a  net  or  two,  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  leap-nets,  whofe  mefhes  are  lozenge  wife,  and 
two  inches  broad,  and  whofe  length  fhould  be  about 
two  fathoms,  and  eighteen  inches  deep ;  the  heft  place 
to  pitch  them  for  plovers  and  fuch  like  fowl,  is  in  large 
common  fields  of  green  corn,  where  there  are  neither 
trees  or  hedges,  at  leaft  within  three  or  tour  hundred 
paces  of  the  place  where  you  defign  to  go  to  work :  if 
there  be  any  water  in  the  place,  endeavour  to  pitch 
near  it;  for  plovers,  as  before  hinted,  delight  to  wafti 
their  beaks  and  feet  after  they  have  dirted  themfelves 
with  turning  the  earth  up  and  down  for  feeds  and 
worms:  you  muft  take  care  that  the  plat  where  you 
pitch  be  a  little  lower  than  your  lodge,  or  at  leaft  equal 
with  it,  for  it  mull  not  be  higher.  See  Plate  XI. 
Fig.  6. 

Now  fuppole  the  plate  reprefents  the  form  ot  the 
meadow  or  field,  and  that  the  place  where  you  defign 
to  pitch,  reaches  from  A,  to  B,  that  the  diftance  be- 
tween li,  and  E,  be  the  fpace  between  the  plat-form 
and  your  lodge,  and  that  the  wind  blows  fouth;  you 
muft  have  a  packthread  about  tourtcen  or  fifteen  feel 
long,  and  hiftcn  it  to  a  couiile  of  pegs.  A,  B;  the 
pricked  line  A,  B,  is  done  on  purpoie  to  reprcfent  this 
packthread,  which  faften  in  the  ground,  to  line  out  the 
place  for  your  net;  then  take  the  billiard  ftick,  A  8, 
B,  C,  defigncd  in  one  of  the  preceding  figures,  and 
beat  the  earth  with  the  triangular  end,  as  it  voii  \vould 
cut  it,  and  fo  pafs  along  the  whole  length  of  ihc  pack- 
thread, which  IS  about  twelve  or  tounre'i  tathom,  the 
exa6t  length  of  the  net:  when  your  border  is  made, 
then  t.ike  away  the  packthread,  and  take  the  ftiorter  of 
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the  two  flicks  marked  2,  and  drawn  in  the  figures  before, 
icprcfcnting  tlieutcnfils;  place  the  linall  end  at  tlie 
bottom  ot  tlie  border  I,  and  the  bigger  at  number  8, 
not  dircdly  ftraight,  but  bending  at  leaft  two  teet  in- 
wards, as  you  may  fee  by  the  pricked  line  travel fing 
from  the  hind  cypher  i,  to  7,  wliieh  is  llraight,  and  not 
the  line  8  O  ;  being  thus  hiid,  hold  it  fait  with  one 
liand,  and  with  one  linger  of  the  other,  or  with  the  lian- 
dle  ot  your  knife,  trace  out  the  form  of  its  pofition,  that 
it  may  reft  imprinted  on  the  earth  ;  then  with  your  great 
knife  marked  7,  in  the  preceding  figure,  cut  along  ) our 
trace  or  border  of  your  faid  Hick,  and  with  your  hatchet 
marked  6,  cut  out  the  carrh  between  the  two  traces 
or  lines,  a  1,83,  beginning  at  the  i,  and  ending  with  8, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  at  the  end  1,  the  eartli  may  be 
taken  out  but  one  inch  over,  and  at  the  end  8,  four  or 
five  inelies  large,  that  your  ftick  may  be  hid  as  it  were  in 
a  gutter. 

This  being  done,  carry  the  other  ftick,  the  longer  of 
the  two,  unto  the  other  end  of  your  long  border,  and 
plant  it  in  the  felf-faine  fafhion  at  3,  cj,  that  it  may  be, 
as  it  were,  in  a  gutter,  like  the  other  ;  then  take  your 
flick  maiked  3,  which  drive  into  the  ground  at  the  end 
of  your  two  gutters,  at  8  and  9,  to  hinder  the  two  main 
flicks  from  beating  into  the  ground,  with  the  toree  of 
the  net  ;  drive  alfo  your  two  Hicks  into  the  ground, 
about  half  a  foot  from  your  border,  at  j  add  3,  a  little 
inclining  inwards  ;  the  intention  being  to  prevent  your 
main  fticks  from  returning  back  when  the  net  is  ftrait- 
cncd,  until  the  cord  be  pulled  ;  befides,  fhould  you 
place  them  outwards  upon  the  lines  9,  6,  and  8,  2, 
it  would  be  impolTible  to  make  your  net  play,  lor 
then,  the  more  you  llrained  the  cord,  the  clofer 
would  your  main  fticks  come  under  the  other  fticks. 

The  next  tiling  is  to  remove  all  the  loofe  earth,  ex- 
cept a  handful  or  two,  which  lavon  the  two  ends  5  and 7, 
the  better  to  raife  the  other  ends  of  the  main  fticks  ;  and 
then  your  plat-form  is  ready  prepared. 

Now  if  you  make  two  other  gutters,  as  2,  8,  4,  9,  on 
the  otherfide  of  the  border,  oppofite  to  the  two  firft,  then 
your  platform  will  ferve  for  two  contrary  winds,  viz. 
north  and  fouth. 

It  remains,  you  fliould  fix  the  llakcs  in  the  necefTary 
places  ;  the  firft  that  is  behmd,  marked  14,  which  muft 
be  pitched  (even  or  eight  paces  diP^ant  from  the  end  of 
the  border  3,  4,  and  on  one  fide  about  half  a  foot  off; 
the  fecond  is  a  ftrong  peg  marked  13,  which  ought  to  be 
driven  into  the  ground  fix  or  feven  paces  from  the  end  of 
the  border  i,  2  ;  and  as  the  other  fhould  be  on  one  fide 
about  half  a  foot  from  the  palet  g.  fo  fliould  this  from 
that  at  8,  and  the  laft  H,  niuH  he  rhruft  into  the  earth 
behind  the  lodge,  about  a  fathom  off,  more  or  lels,  over 
againft  the  two  pajeis  8,  9;  but  if  it  be  a  north-eafl 
wind,  you  muft  pull  up  thefe  lldkes,  und  turn  them  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  plat-form,  placing  them  at  the  fame 
diftancesas  before- mentioned  ;  and  that  at  H  muft  alio 
be  carried  to  G,  and  the  lodge  M  to  F,  and  .ill  will  be 
right.  ' 

If  you  intend  to  take  any  plovers,  be  on  the  place 
where  your  plat-lorin  is  ready  made,  with  ail  )our  im- 
plements, early  in  tlic  morning.      The  fi  Hewing  cut 


reprelents  a  fimple  plat-form  for  a  weft  wind.   See  Plate 
Xr.Fig.7. 

Place  tlie  main  ftick  in  the  gutters,  and  take  your  net 
on  your  left  ilioulder,  or  arm,  and  go  towards  the  lodge, 
which  is  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  fathoms  from  the  plat- 
lorm,  and  there  place  tlie  buckle  which  is  at  the  e)id  of 
the  cord  of  your  net,  and  fo  go  backwards  towards  your 
plat-torm,  letting  tlie  cord  trail  all  along;  and  being  at 
the  ftake,  or  ftrong  peg  S,  tailen  thereto  the  cord  of  the 
pully  T,  fo  that  the  puUv  may  be  in  adired  line  with 
the  two  palets  or  pieces  of  wood  O  O  ,  then  when  )'ou 
come  to  the  form,  let  )  our  net  itlelf  fall  by  degrees,  and 
ftill  rctiie  backwards  ;  when  you  are  at  the  peg  behind, 
which  is  at  R,  ftrain  the  cord  until  it  be  right  and 
ftraight  and  then  fix  it  to  the  faid  peg,  that  it  iiiay  not 
flip  back. 

it  will  not  be  ainifs  to  deferibe  to  you  the  manner  of 
the  knot,  with  which  you  (hould  faften  your  cords  upon 
this  occafioii ;  fuppole  that  the  peg  7  be  the  piece  to 
which  you  have  a  mind  to  fallen  your  cord  2,  4,  take  it 
in  one  ol  your  hands  at  i,  and  bring  o\er  the  thread  2 
in  order  to  fcrin  the  buckle  or  knot  5,  which  pafs  over 
the  peg  7  :  then  make  another  bow  or  buckle,  at  6, 
wherein  the  thread  4  is  palfed  under,  and  fo  clap  over 
your  peg  up(jn  the  ti.p  ol  the  other  bow  ;  then  ilrain  the 
two  ends  2  and  4,  and  your  knot  will  becomplete,  and  will 
fooner  break  than  get  loofe  :  you  mud  be  very  exa6l  and 
ready  at  it. 

When  the  ends  of  the  cords  of  the  net  are  thns  faft- 
ened,  lift  up  your  main  ftick  P,  Q,  and  place  the  great 
end  in  the  gutter  Q,  and  drawing  the  cord  of  your  net 
towards  the  border,  force  it  into  the  notch  in  the  fmall 
end  of  your  main  ftick,  and  let  fomebody  hold  it  there; 
but  in  cafe  you  have  no  help,  lodge  it  in  the  gutter  un- 
der the  peg  P,  and  drivcthe  fharp  end  of  the  billiard 
into  the  ground  to  flay  there,  till  you  go  to  the  other 
main  ftick  N,  O,  and  there  fix  your  cord  in  the  notch  at 
the  end  M  ;  it  muft  be  fo  ftiaightened,  that  a  great  deal 
of  ftrength  may  be  ufed  to  get  it  into  the  notcli:  then 
place  your  main  ftick  in  the  gutter  under  the  peg  N,  re- 
move your  billiard  from  your  main  ftick  V,  Q_,  and  force 
your  net  into  tlie  plat-ionn,  fo  that  it  be  hid  under  the 
cord. 

The  next  thing  is  to  diredl  you  in  the  placing  your 
call-plovers  and  artificial  lap-wings,  which  muft  be  dif- 
pofed  as  you  fee  in  the  i  \  phers  000:  in  cafe  the  wind 
be  not  diieelly  eaft,  but  inclined  a  little  to  the  fouth,  then 
your  firft  pelt,  or  counterfeit  bird,  which  is  only  the  fkin 
of  a  bird  Huffed  with  chaff,  or  the  like  ftuff,  marked  Z, 
(hull  be  placed  half  a  foot  from  the  border,  and  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  end  V  ;  tlie  reft  you  may 
lange  in  fuch  order  as  they  are  defigned  by  the  figure, 
at  about  two  or  three  feet  dillance  fiom  each  otlier  : 
whereas,  in  cafe  the  wind  be  north-eaft,  place  your  birds 
a  good  deal  further  from  the  end  V,  that  is  to  fay,  about 
fix  feet  further,  becaufe  wild  fowl  always  fly  againft  the 
wind  ;  and  then,  as  they  ufually  pafs  over  the  ftalcs  or 
artificial  birds  that  are  between  them  and  the  hinder 
ftake  R,  it  nia)  fo  fall  out,  that  they  mav  pafs  under 
tlie  cord,  for  that  will  be  fliorter  by  a  third  part  when 
it  is  let  loofe  it,  1  by  half  a  part  when  the  wind  is 
^'  ^  flrong 
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ftrong,  which  you  muft  diligently  obferve  ;  but  then  I 
v.hen  there  is  but  little  wind  ftirnng,  you  mav  place 
two-thirds  of  your  birds  behind  the  net,  and  it  the  wind 
be  ftrong  one-third  part  is  enough,  the  reft  (hould  be 
before,  becaufe  plovers  will  come  where  your  birds 
are. 

But  as  for  your  lap-wings,  let  them  not  be  mixed  with 
your  plovers,  but  place  them  jult  by  your  gutter,  as  the 
imall  letters^. ^,  import. 

The  next  thing  to  be  difpofed  ol  is  your  live  birds  ; 
if  you  intend  to  ufe  two,  drive  one  before  and  the  other 
behind ;  it  you  have  only  one,  place  it  behind  in  this 
manner  ;  force  your  little  picked  Ifaft  C  into  the  ground, 
which  is  tied  to  the  bigger  end  of  the  rod,  and  then 
holding  up  the  little  end  F,  fee  if  it  (tands  right  wiih 
the  lodge,  and  if  fo,  hold  it  a  foot  high,  while  you  flick 
the  two  pegs  A,  B,  into  the  earth,  then  tie  a  live  lap- 
wing to  it,  with  a  loop  of  the  packthread  about  its  leg, 
•which  packthread  fhould  be  pretty  long,  to  the  ent'  the 
lapwing  may  not  hurtitfelf;  then  put  the  tail  about  the 
end  of  the  rod,  and  faften  it  with  another  packthread, 
and  fo  taking  one  of  the  reels,  fallen  the  end  of  the 
thread,  which  is  above  a  quarter  part  of  the  length  ot 
your  rod,  to  the  place  marked  E,  and  the  reel  to  the 
lodge;  it  you  place  a  couple  of  lapwings,  you  mult 
place  the  other  in  the  fame  manner  before  your  plat- 
form. 

Your  holm-ftick  muft  be  placed  about  three  or  four 
fathoms  from  the  border,  and  about  fix  feet  above  the 
laft  pelts  or  artificial  birds  :  to  fet  it  in  right  order,  do 
thus,  drive  into  the  ground  the  two  pegs  marked  at  the 
great  end  M,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  holm-lf  ick  may 
move  like  the  axle-tree  ot  a  cart  between  two  wheels  : 
take  the  little  end  X,  and  lift  your  rod  almoft  ftraight 
up,  that  it  may  be  right  to  the  lodge,  and  then  faften 
your  two  pegs  H,  I,  in  the  ground,  to  which  the  ends 
of  the  packthreads  are  tied  ;  then  fatten  the  end  of  your 
line  to  one  of  the  reels,  at  the  middle  L  of  the  rod, 
and  carr\-  the  other  end  to  your  lodge ;  the  holm- 
flick  muft  be  tied  at  the  end  X  of  the  rod,  and  co- 
vered with  fome  boughs,  ftraw,  or  thtlike,  that  the  birds 
inav  not  be  frightened  at  the  tight  thereof. 

i'his  holm-ftick  is  nothing  but  the  two  wings  of  akite 
or  buzzard,  which  are  tied  with  two  or  three  hawk's  bells, 
at  the  end  of  the  rod,  for  the  purpole  which  fhall  be 
fliewed  hereafter. 

The  lodge  is  to  be  made  after  this  manner  :  take  five 
or  fix  boughs,  about  three  feet  high,  and  ftick  them  in 
the  ground  like  a  hedge  ;  it  muft  be  open  at  top,  that 
you  may  hc.ir  and  lee  the  birds  that  pals  near  you  ;  the 
perfon  muft  be  neither  clad  in  white,  nor  any  t)right 
coloured  deaths  :  the  lodge  may  be  eafily  compre- 
hended without  giving  any  defcription  of  it ;  you  may 
fee  it  in  plate  XI,  which  reprefents  two  nets  managed 
by  a  fingle  perfon  at  the  iainc  time,  from  one  and  the 
fame  lodge  ;  the  feat  muft  be  of  turf,  about  a  foot 
A|uare,  and  three  or  tour  inches  thick,  which  put  be- 
neath the  cord,  in  the  place  marked  C,  where  your 
cords  crofs  each  other,  and  where  one  may  touch  the 
hoUI-fafts  /,  g,  to  llrain  the  nets  ;  you  muft  lay  a  good 
handful  of  ftraw  under  the  cord,  upon  the  turf,  to  pre- 
vent dirting  the  cord,  as  well  as  Ipoiljng  the  turf,  and 


you  had  need  of  a  good  arm-full  in  your  lodge,  to  keep 
you  warm  and  dry,  as  occafion  requires  :  you  muft  like- 
wife  cut  two  little  holes  in  the  ground,  d,  e,  to  reft  your 
feet  when  you  Itrain  your  cords.  The  fame  thing  muft 
be  well  obferved  if  you  ufe  but  one  net,  but  he  that  will 
undertake  to  manage  two  nets,  had  need  to  fee  firft 
the  manner  ot  it ;  at  leaft  obferve  the  dire£lions  follow- 

Take  a  long  cord,  reprefented  by  the  pricked  line, 
K,  I,  which  faften  at  one  end  to  the  peg  M,  about  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  fide  of  the  peg  Y  ;  the  other  end 
faften  to  the  peg  H,  fo  that  the  place  K  of  the  pack- 
thread may  he  between  five  and  fix  fathoms  diftant  from 
the  end  of  the  gutter  O  ;  when  the  fhorter  of  your  two 
main  fticks  is  fixed,  one  end  at  K,  and  the  other  at  Q, 
carry  the  bigger  of  them  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  dillant, 
the  one  end  being  fet  at  I,  within  half  a  foot  of  the  pack- 
thread, and  the  other  towards  L  ;  let  them  be  ftooped 
down,  and  then  fix  another  packthread,  reprefented  by 
the  pointed  line  S,  T,  which  mjft  be  ftrained  hard, 
atter  which,  with  your  billiard  ftick,  make  your 
border  or  plat-form,  Q_,  R,  P,  then  cut  out  your 
gutters,  and  place  your  pegs  and  fticks  as  in  the  former 
net. 

You  may  make  tliis  form  ferve  for  two  winds  if  you 
make  the  gutters  V,  X.  Z,  R  .  juft  oppofite  to  the  others, 
and  then  place  your  main  fticks  in  them;  when  vou 
would  change  your  wind,  you  muft  alfo  turn  about  your 
cords  and  tranfplant  your  lodges  ;  as  for  example,  the 
foregoing  figure  reprefents  two  nets,  which  are  fet  tor  a 
wefterly  wind  ;  fuppofe  the  wind  (hould  chop  about, 
and  turn  eafterly,  you  muft  then  firft  of  all  put  the  end 
ot  the  cord  M  to  the  letter  C,  the  ftrong  peg  A  to  the 
little  p,  and  the  ftake  H,  to  the  little  m,  the  main  ftick 
K  to  the  letter  X,  the  other  I  to  the  letter  V,  and  your 
net  will  then  be  fet  to  the  eaft  wind.  You  may  like- 
wife  tranfpofe  the  other  net,  by  turning  the  cord  Y  to 
the  little  a,  the  ftrong  peg  to  the  little  o,  and  that  ftake 
behind  the  letter  N  :  you  muft  alio  turn  your  main 
fticks  about,  and  make  a  low  feat  at  the  little  letter  h, 
and  drel's  up  your  lodge  there  ;  the  two  pointed  lines, 
a,  h,  !,  «,  and  i,  b,  /,  tn,  do  finally  demonftratc  how 
the  nets  fliould  be  placed;  when  the  wind  is  turning] 
about ;  your  birds,  both  alive  and  dead,  muft  be  fo  al- 
tered as  you  fee,  and  you  mult  fet  two  or  three  counter- 
feit birds  before  the  firft  border  with  a  lapwing  or  call- 
bird,  and  another  behindthe  plat-torin  :  the  reft  of  the  ar- 
tificial birds  may  be  fet  f>etore  the  border  P,  O,  and  the 
holm-rod  behind  the  laft  net. 

In  the  next  place,  we   proceed  to  give  fome  inftrnc 
tions  when  and  how  to  call,  and  alio  when  and  how  toJ 
draw  the  nets  for  plovers,  and  the  like  birds.     Your  im- j 
plements  being  all   difpofed  in  giwd  order,   as  already! 
diredled,  betake  yourfelt  to   your  lodge,    having    \our1 
pipe  hanging  at  your  neck  ;  and  being  every  way  watch- 
ful, when  you  efpy  any  game  on  the  wing,  give  them  21 
call,  and  caufe  your  call-birds  to   fly  a  turn  or   two  as 
often  as  occafion  may  offer  ;  lor  the  game  perceiving  the 
lapwings  to  ftir,  and  fly  from  place  to  place,  and  your 
otlier  birds  (tand  as  it  were  feeding,  they  will  be  liccovcd 
thither  in   cxpciflation  of  fome  food  ;    when   they  ap- 
proach, be  fure  you  do  not  make  your  birds  ftir  at  all, 
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for  in  tint  cafe  they  would  foon  perceive,  by  the  force 
of  the  motion,  that  they  were  tieH,  and  they  would 
flv  awav  for  fear  of  being  furprizcd  tliemlelvcs  ;  neither 
muff  you  with  your  pipe  give  them  fueh  loud  ealls 
as  if  at  a  remote  diftance,  but  leffen  your  notes  by  de- 
grees. 

It  is  very  difficult  exaflly  to  imitate  the  notes,  with- 
out good  obfervation  and  pradVice  ;  but  as  near  as  you 
can,  call  in  the  fame  notes  as  you  hear  them,  as  they 
pafs  by  you  ;  and  be  fure  not  to  let  fly  your  net,  though 
there  were  many  of  them,  and  that  they  were  jull  at 
the  net,  unlcfs  tliev  come  fl\ing  againfl  the  wind  :  when 
you  perceive  they  begin  to  defeeml,  and  that  they  come 
withm  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  platform,  let  go  i 
your  pipe,  "and  lay  boih  hands  on  your  cord,  to  let  fly 
with  all  the  force  you  can,  jull  as  you  perceive  the  firfl  ' 
of  the  flock  between  ihe  two  flakes  K,  I  ;  if  they  are  | 
about,  or  above  eight  feet  high  from  tlie  ground,  let  | 
them  pafs  on,  for  they  will  wheel  about  and  take  an-  | 
other  nun,  nay,  they  will  often  pafs  by  you  nine  or 
ten  times  before  you  find  them  right  for  your  purpole  ; 
you  w:!'  find  that,  generally,  they  will  pitch  a  good 
way  ironi  your  net;  if  you  perceive  them  lb  inclined, 
make  a  little  noifc  to  prevent  them  ;  if,  neverthelefs, 
they  take  ground,  then  get  your  affiftants,  (for  it  is  pro- 
per there  be  two  at  the  I'portJ  to  ileal  uut  at  the  back- 
lide  of  your  lodge,  ar\d  fetch  a  great  conipafs  behind 
the  plovers ;  and  if  you  had,  for  that  purpofe,  your 
artificial  flalking-horfe,  or  cow,  it  would  be  ot  great 
ufe ;  but  for  want  thereof,  let  him  go  on  all  fours,  or 
at  lead  ftooping  with  his  head  down,  by  which  means, 
he  may  by  degrees  drive  them  from  fide  to  fide,  within 
ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  border,  at  which  time  let  him 
throw  up  his  hat,  and  give  a  great  fhout,  upon  which 
they  will  take  wing  to  fly  over  your  nets,  at  which  in- 
Ifant  of  time,  draw  in  your  cords  very  brifkly,  and  take 
up  all  thole  that  are  under  the  net. 

When  you  have  gathered  up  all,  clear  the  place  of 
all  the  loofe  feathers  that  lie  on  the  gioiind,  and  then 
fet  your  net  again  in  its  former  pofition,  in  order  to 
catch  more. 

If  you  have  two  nets  planted,  when  a  flock  comes, 
do  not  prefently  draw,  but  let  your  ailiflant  ietch  a 
compafs,  and  raife  them,  by  which  means  you  may  be 
aflured  of  them. 

When  you  fee  a  great  flock  coming,  your  afTiftant 
mud  hold  the  cord  ol  your  holmrod,  that  is,  ihe  kite's 
wings,  and  draw  it  juft  when  you  diredl  him,  that  is  to 
fay,  when  the  firll  birds  of  the  flock  fly  low,  and  are 
within  about  fix  ieet  of  the  lorin ;  for  as  foon  as  ever 
cy  perceive  the  holm  rod  aloft,  the  lad  of  the  flock 
Aill  firft  pafs  on,  and  all  of  them  come  within  a  foot 
of  the  ground,  fo  that  you  may  take  the  greatefl  pcirt  ol 
them,  were  they  ten  or  fifteen  dozen  :  you  niufl  be  fure 
not  to  ftir  the  holm-rod  till  the  birds  are  within  feven 
or  eight  feet  of  the  ground. 

When  fome  guinets  get  into  your  nets,  (which  are 
birds  not  much  bigger  tlian  larks)  do  not  buly  yourlelf 
with  killing  them,  as  you  do  the  plovers,  one  alter  an- 
rhcr,  but  give  them  hard  blows  with  your  hat,  as  you 
.'ould  do  flics,  for  they  will  veiy  le^idily  flip  through 
1  net  that  has  large  melhes ;  you  will  fometitncs  get 


above  five  hundred  of  them  at  once  in  your  nets,  and 
)et  perhaps  not  take  above  thirty. 

PLUiVIAGli.  The  feathers  of  a  bird,  or  a  bunch 
of  foatiicrs. 

PLUKA  IN  Horses.  An  inflammation  ol  the  plu- 
la,  lungs,  diaphragm,  is'e.  arc  all  attended  with  a  vio- 
lent fever,  have  moll  of  their  fymptoms  alike,  and  tltc 
general  method  of  cure  is  the  fame  in  all:  the  principal 
peculiarities  are  diftinguilTicd  as  follows  ; 

The  inflcimmatioM  in  the  lungs  is  called  a  peripneii- 
inonia  ;  an  inflammation  in  the  pleura  is  called  a  pleu- 
rily  ;  an  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  is  called  para- 
phrenitis,   iffc. 

'Ihe  ligns  ol  a  pleurily  are  befides  the  ufual  figns  of 
a  lever,  which  at  the  lirlt  are  moderate,  hut  fomeiimes 
very  violent,  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing ;  he 
fliihs  about  frequently,  is  very  refilcfs  ;  his  flanks 
work  and  heave  exceflively  ;  his  belly,  for  the  molt 
pari,  feems  to  be  drawn  up:  at  the  firll  onfct  of  the 
difcafe,  he  attempts  frequently  to  lie  down,  but  fud- 
denly  ftarts  up,  turning  his  head  to  one  fitie  as  if  he 
was  griped  ;  but  in  the  gripes  the  heat  is  fucceeded  by 
cold,  and  this  by  heat  again  alternately  :  when  he  lay? 
down  he  rolls,  flrctcbes  out  his  legs,  ilfc.  as  may  be 
leen  in  the  article  Cliolic  ;  whereas  in  the  plcuiify,  the 
heat  is  conllant  both  m  the  body,  ears,  and  feet,  with 
a  hard  and  quick  pulle  ;  and  what  is  yet  more  particu- 
lar, when  in  a  beginning  pleurify  he  attempts  to  lav 
down,  he  riles  up,  and  runs  back  as  far  as  he  can,  and 
there  flops  and  pants  until  he  is  eafier,  or  falls  down. 

When  the  inflammation  is  in  the  lungs,  the  fymp- 
toms are  in  general  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify,  except 
that  in  the  beginning  he  is  not  fo  relllefs;  and  during 
the  whole  difeafe,  he  never  attempts  to  lie  down  ;  he 
hath  a  fhoit  cough  ;  and  his  mouth,  inflcad  of  being 
parched  as  in  a  pleurify,  hath  a  ropy  flime  conflantly 
in  it,  which  dribbles  away  plentifully  ;  and  he  hath  a 
running  at  his  nofe  ot  a  reddilh  yellow  colour,  which 
by  reaion  of  the  great  heat,  becomes  very  vifcid,  his 
flanks  feem  eafy,  except  after  Itirring  or  drinking  a  lit- 
tle, his  belly  feems  rather  diftended,  and  his  ears  and 
feet  generally  cold. 

If  the  diaphragm  is  more  immediately  the  feat  of  the 
difeafe,  the  chiif  difference  from  the  figns  of  a  pleurify 
is,  that  in  this  cafe  the  jaws  are  fo  fet  at  times,  that 
nothing  can  be  got  into  the  mouth. 

If  the  bowels  are  the  feat  of  the  inflammation,  and 
the  violence  of  the  difeafe  threaten  a  mortification,  this 
will  be  fufpefled  b)  the  hard,  black  excrements,  which 
are  ejefled  in  fmall  pieces,  and  frequent  efforts  with 
feeming  great  pain. 

In  the  method  of  cure,  the  difference  is  lefs  than  the 
fymptoms  which  arc  the  difiinguifliing  charadferiftics. 

Early  as  polhble  bleed;  if  it  is  a  flrong,  full-flelhcd 
horle,  takeaway  fix  pints  of  blood  ;  and  it  the  violence 
ot  the  difeafe  ieems  not  Icffened  thereby,  take  away 
three  or  four  pounds  more  the  next  day  ;  and  if  need 
be,  take  away  two  pounds  more  the  third  dav.  On 
fpeedy  and  tree  bleeding  in  ihe  beginning,  the  ch  cl'  de- 
pendence is  had.  A  weak,  old  horfe,  will  require 
much  dilcrction  in  thcfe  cafes,  his  Itrength  not  admit- 
ting fo  free  bleeding. 

Z  %  2  The 
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The  diet  muft  be  cooling,  relaxing,  and  folutiye, 
and  the  treatment  in  general  the  fame  as  in  the  firft  five 
feftions  under  the  article  Fevers,  only  after  each  dofe 
of  the  faline  powder,  or  with  it,  as  your  difcretion  may 
lead,  have  a  pint  of  pefforal  drink  given  him ;  and  if 
the  cougii  is  troublefome,  a  hornfid  of  the  fame  may  be 
given  every  two  hours,  befides  what  is  given  with  the 
powder. 

Pectoral  Drink. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  French  barley  in  three  quarts  of 
water,  until  the  barley  is  fofr,  then  add  thereto  of  fliced 
figs  and  bruifed  raifins,  each  four  ounces ;  liquorice- 
root,  bruifcd,  one  ounce  ;  boil  them  a  little  while,  fo 
that  two  quarts  of  liquor  may  be  ftrained  off. 

In  obftinate  caf^-s  that  have  not  given  way  to  the 
above  treatment,  a  ilrong  decoftion  of  the  rattlc-fnake 
root  hath  been  fingularly  ufeful  :  it  powerfully  alters 
the  inflammatory  flate  of  the  blood  ;  in  difeafes  of  the 
breaft  and  lung's,  it  promotes,  expeftoration ;  it  pro- 
motes both  perlpiratioti  and  uriae ;  and  it  loofens  the 
belly. 

DecoB'ion  of  Rattk-fnake  Roit. 

Take  rattle-fnake  root,  four  ounces,  boil  it  in  fix 
pints  of  water  to  four;  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
give  it  all  in  twenty-four  hours. 

To  the  emolient  clyfter,  two  ounces  of  nitre  (or  of 
Glauber's  fait,  if  the  horfe  is  very  coftive)  may  be 
added  in  thefe  inflammatory  complaints. 

If,  by  the  above,  he  begins  to  run  at  the  nole,  you 
may  expeft  a  recovery  very  foon:  and  as  the  heat  and 
figns  of  pain  decreafc,  the  medicines  may  be  given 
more  fparingly;  and  when  he  begins  to  eat,  the  cool- 
ing medicines  may  be  omitted,  but  continue  the  pefto- 
ral  drink. 

As  foon  as  you  can  lead  him  out  and  exercife  him, 
take  care  that  his  diet  is  opening,  light,  and  nourilh- 
ing:  at  leaff,  for  a  fortnight  after  he  begins  to  recover 
he  may  have  three  or  four  fmall  feeds  of  o;us,  belides  a 
mafh  or  two  of  bran,  or  of  barley  Iteeped  in  hot  water 
until  it  is  foft. 

There  is  alfo  a  falfe  baftard  pleurify;  it  has  been 
called  a  chelf  founder.  It  conlifts  of  an  inflammation 
of  the  mufclcs  that  are  feated  betwixt  the  ribs,  and  is 
known  bv  a  IfifFnefs  of  the  body,  fhouldeis,  and  fore- 
le'js,  uncommon  heaving  of  the  flanks,  a  Ihrinking 
when  touched  there;  and  fometiines  a  flaring  coat,  and 
a  dry,  ftiort  cough.  It  (hould  be  remembered,  that 
when  horfes  move  with  difficulty  in  their  lore-parts, 
from  ftiffnefs  or  from  pain,  they  are  generally  faid  to 
be  foundered  in  their  bodies;  but  for  the  moft  part, 
the  caufe  is  in  the  hoofs,  or  in  the  feet.  This  rtiould 
be  attended  to  carefully,  and  diflingudhcd  from  the 
baftard  pleurify. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  bleed,  and  rub  the  fides  over 
the  ribs,  twice  a-day,  with  a  mixture  of"  two  parts 
olive-oil,  and  one  part  volatile  fpnit  of  fal  ammoniac: 
crive  gentle  purges  at  proper  diltances:  and  let  the  diet 
be  barley,  boiled  loft,  or  bran  given  either  dry  or  in 
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maflies.  This  diforder  fometimes  terminates  with  an 
abfcefs  on  the  (houlder,  or  on  the  infide  of  the  fore- 
legs. 

POCKET-HAYES.  Are  certain  fhort  nets  to  take 
pheafants  alive,  without  hurting  them  ;  whofe  haunts 
being  found  out,  place  yourfelf  for  the  better  view,  on 
fome  tree,  without  noi.'e;  and  when  you  find  they  are 
there,  ftrew  a  little  barley,  oats,  or  wheat,  for  a  train, 
and  in  fome  likely  place  lay  five  or  fix  handfuls  to- 
gether, to  which  they  will  come,  as  being  drawn  thi- 
ther by  the  train. 

Then  plant  the  pocket- net  defcribed  under  the  Ar- 
ticles, Calls,  Natural  and  Artificial,  Plate  III.  and 
fo  you  may  lay  two  or  three  of  them  in  other  places, 
and  plant  crofs  their  walks. 

Thefe  pockct-hayes  are  about  a  yard  long,  and  fixteen 
inches  deep  :  you  may  alfo  in  other  paths,  place  two  or 
three  of  your  collars  of  hoife-hair,  in  fit  places,  athwart 
their  paths,  to  take  them  by  the  legs  ;  and  be  fure  to 
watch  very  narrowly:  the  firft  tliat  is  taken  will  ftrug- 
gle  very  hard  to  get  olf,  and  will  alfo  make  a  great  cry, 
which  may  occafion  the  frightening  away  ot  the  rcit 
that  are  near  at  hand,  fo  that  nimblenefs  is  requifite  ; 
befides,  if  they  be  taken  by  the  firings,  they  hazard  the 
breaking  the  lines  and  their  own  legs. 

POGE.     A  cold  in  a  horfe's  head. 

POINSON,  is  a  little  poi»t,  or  piece  of  fliarp- 
pointed  iron,  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle,  which  the  ca- 
valier holds  in  his  right-hand,  when  he  means  to  prick 
a  leaping-horfe  in  the  croup,  or  beyond  the  end  of  the 
laddie,  in  order  to  make  him  yerk  out  behind. 

POINTS,  or  toes  of  a  bow  ot  a  faddle.     See  Bews. 

POINT.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  make  a  point,  when  in 
working  upon  volts  he  does  not  obferve  the  ground  re- 
gularly, but  putting  a  little  out  of  his  ordinary  ground, 
makes  a  fort  of  angle,  or  point,  by  his  circular  tread. 

POINTERS.  Their  great  utility  and  excellence  in 
fhooting  partridges,  moor,  or  heath-game,  which  makes 
them  worthy  of  our  regard,  are  well  known.  There  is 
fo  great  a  variety  of  pointers,  of  different  make  and 
fize,  and  lome  good  of  each  kind,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
men  Ihould  difler  in  their  opinions  concerning  them. 
Ihe  pointers  mod:  approved  are  not  Imall,  nor  very 
large  ;  but  fuch  as  well  made,  light  and  ftrong,  and 
will  naturally  ftand.  A  fmall  pointer,  though  ever  f 
good  in  his  kind,  can  be  but  of  little  fervice  in  hun:- 
ing,  particularly  through  a  ftrong  piece  of  tornips, 
broom,  or  heath,  and  the  feet  of  a  large  heavy  do.:, 
will  foon  be  tired  by  his  own  weight.  It  is  proper  foi 
a  young  fportfnian  to  procure  a  dog  that  is  well  broken, 
and  to  inquire  the  method  and  words  he  has  been  ufci 
to  by  his  former  mailer,  in  breaking  and  hunting  Aviih 
him  ;  otherwifc  the  dog  will  have  a  new  leilon  to  learn. 
But  if  a  young  fportfman  is  defirous  of  breaking  hi'- 
own  dogs,  the  tollowing  is  the  method  advifed. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  whelp  ot  a  known  goo. 
breed,  begin  when  about  three  or  four  months  old  i. 
teach  him  to  couch  at  a  piece  of  bread,  caufing  him  ti 
lie,  whillt  you  walk  round  him  at  fome  diflance,  an  '. 
conic  nearer  to  him  by  degrees:  when  he  has  lain  ;i 
long  as  you  think  proper,  reward  him  with  ihe  piece  ci 
bread,  and  fpcak  kindly  to  him.     Teach  hiiu  to  fetcii 

and 
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and  carry,  to  bring  a  glove  or  a  bird  of  any  fort  after 
you  ;  always  obferviiig  to  cheer  him  with  kind  exprel'- 
(ions  when  he  does  well,  and  check  or  fpeak  roughly 
to  lii:7i  when  he  does  not  obey.  Ufc  him  to  obey  by 
whirtie  and  ligns  with  your  hand  as  much  as  poffiblc; 
t>)r  it  is  a  bad  way  to  make  Miore-hall'oing  in  the  field 
than  is  necctfjry.  When  you  cliallilc  liim,  it  fhotild 
be  with  a  wiiip,  fo  as  to  make  him  remember  it,  ufing 
routjh  voice  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  the  challifcincnt 
:!;outd  not  be  too  fcverc,  and  the  words  you  ufe  to  him 
as  te  V  as  poflible.  When  he  is  about  five  months  old, 
ufe  him  ircquenily  to  be  tied  up,  let  him  have  his 
chain  off  for  hilf  an  hcur  or  an  hour  morning  and  even- 
ing, ii  is  h'crt  to  give  him  his  Iclfons  in  a  morning  be- 
fore you  feed  him,  with  your  own  hand,  that  it  may 
lecm  as  a  reward,  the  more  to  endear  \ou  to  him  ;  but 
do  ni)t  overfeed  him.  Take  him  out  whenever  you 
walk,  lometimes  leading  him  in  a  ftring;  fuffer  him  to  go 
-a  little  before  }ou.  and  lometimes  behind;  but  when 
loofe,  never  lufFer  him  to  go  far  from  you,  unlefs  you 
J»unt  with  him  ;  and  oblige  him  to  come  to  you  at  the 
word  back,  or  here  ;  train  him  thus  by  continual  lef- 
fons,,ti.l  his  attention  is  always  on  you  to  know  what 
he  is  to  dt).  It  will  not  be  amifs  Irequently  to  fire  off 
a  little  powder,  and  to  make  him  lie  down  whilfl:  )ou 
load  again,  Wiuch  will  not  only  teach  him  to  ftand  fire, 
but  will  alfo  make  him  actjuainted  with  his  bufinefs  in 
the  field  ;  tor  the  neglecl  ot  which  he  would  frequently 
fpring  birds  whilft  you  are  loading.  At  fix,  feven,  or 
eight  m  nths  oUl,  (for  all  dogs  will  not  begin  to  hunt 
alike  earivj  take  him  into  the  field  the  latter  end  of 
Juguji ;  and  it  you  have  an  old  Haunch  pointer,  take 
him  with  you  at  firl\  to  teach  the  other  to  hunt  off. 
When  your  old  dog  makes  a  point,  if  the  young  one  be 
not  near,  bring  him  up  by  degrees  till  he  fpring  the  birds, 
and  let  him  enjoy  ihe  Icent,  which  will  encourage  him  to 
hunt.  When  you  find  he  knows  birds,  and  will  hunt,  it 
is  bed  to  take  him  out  alone  :  obferve  which  way  the 
wind  lies,  and  if  you  can  conveniently,  enter  on  that 
fide  ot  the  piece  you  intend  to  hunt  in,  which  is  oppofite 
tlie  wind,  and  i.\o  not  fuffer  your  dog  to  go  in  before 
you,  call  him  off  to  the  right  or  left,  crois  before  the 
wind,  walking  (lowly  the  fame  way  till  he  be  got  to 
the  tide  of  the  piece,  then  whillle  or  give  the  word 
back,  at  the  fame  time  walking  the  contrary  way, 
pointing  with  your  hand  the  way  you  would  have  him 
go  ;  bring  him  back  till  he  comes  to  the  other  hedge  or 
fide  of  the  field  ;  advancing  forward  ten  or  twelve 
yards,  every  time  he  crolTes  you  ;  repeat  this  till  you 
have  regularly  hunted  through  the  whole  field;  by 
which  means  you  will  certainly  find  birds,  if  there  be 
any.  When  he  points,  waik  up  to  him,  and  go  for- 
ward flowiy  towards  the  birds  :  when  you  think  yon 
are  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  if  they  lie,  and  your 
dog  be  Heady,  waik  in  a  circle  round  them,  coming 
neare;-  by  degrees  till  you  fpring  the  birds.  If  your 
dog  runs  alter  them,  (as  mofl  young  dogs  will  do) 
check  him  with  rough  words  ;  but  if  he  continues  doing 
fo,  you  mull  challife  him  fmartly  with  your  whip,  till 
Tiou  break  him  of  that  fault.  It  is  very  common  with 
young  dogs  that  will  ftand  at  firfl,  afterwards  to  break 
in  and  fpiing  the  birds,  which  you  muft  never  Indulge 
him  in.     Put  a  few  fmall   Hones  in  your  pocket,  and 
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when  he  flands,  endeavour  to  head  him,  that  is,  to  get 
before  him,  holding  up  your  hand  with  a  flonc  ready  to 
throw  at  him,  to  deter  him  from  fpringing  the  birds, 
wl'.illl  you  can  walk  round  him  ;  or  il  it  be  convenient, 
take  a  perlou  with  you  on  horfcback,  and  when  your 
dog  eommits  a  fault,  or  does  not  obey  your  call  or 
whillle,  let  him  ride  alter  and  whip  him  j  and  at  the 
fame  time,  if  you  whillle  or  call,  he  will  naturally  come 
to  you  for  proteftion.  Thus  he  will  learn  to  come  to 
you,  as  he  always  (hould  do,  when  he  has  committed 
a  fault  ;  ff)r  if  he  be  ptimlhcd  fevcrely  by  yourfelf,  you 
would  find  he  would  not  come  near  you  when  he  knew 
he  had  done  wrong,  which  would  render  it  difficult  to 
break  him  ;  but  if  this  method  be  oblerved,  by  harfli 
words  and  moderate  corredion,  -he  will  loon  get  the 
better  of  the  foible,  and  become  Haunch.  When  he 
commits  a  fault,  command  your  temper  in  correfting 
him,  and  let  it  be  without  paHi<ni,  and  let  no  fault  pro- 
voke you  to  kick  or  ftrike  fo  as  to  hurt  him. 

The  breed  of  pointers  which  has  been  mixed  with 
Englijh  fpaniels,  fuch  as  are  for  fetting-dogs,  (in  order 
to  have  Inch  as  will  run  taH  and  hunt  brilklyj  are  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  ot  fpaniel  in  tiiem,  difficult  to 
be  made  ftaunch,  and  many  ot  them  never  will  ftand 
in  company.  The  method  already  given  is  the  molt 
likclv  to  lucceed  with  tlieie,  but  1  would  by  no  means 
adviie  a  young  fportfman  to  meddle  with  fuch.  If  you 
find  your  dog  refraftory,  and  cannot  eafily  make  him 
Hand,  yet  find  fome  qualities  that  induce  you  to  take  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  with  him,  (luch  as  a  very  extraor- 
dinary fagacity  in  fceiit,  and  that  ot  a  Hrong  bold 
hunter]  when  he  knows  birds  well,  you  may  hunt  him 
with  a  leather  ftrap  three  or  four  yards  long,  faHened 
to  his  collar,  which  by  his  treading  on  it  frequently 
will  fhorten  his  fpeed,  and  render  him  the  eafier  to  be- 
Hopped.  Some  will  hunt  him  with  a  collar  lined  with 
another,  through  which  feveral  clout- headed  nails  are 
put,  the  points  inward,  and  a  line  faftened  thereto  : 
which  will  not  only  check  his  running  too  faft,  but 
when  he  ftops,  if  the  line  be  long  enough  lor  you  to 
get  fo  near  as  to  fet  your  foot  on,  or  take  iiold  of  it,  if 
he  bolts  forward,  he  will  be  pricked  fo  as  to  make  him 
remember  it,  and  will  endeavour  to  avoid  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  punilhment.  You  mult  be  very  Hritt  with 
him,  and  not  hunt  him  in  company  .with  any  other  dog 
till  he  be  quite  ftaunch  :  it  oiten  coHs  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  make  him  fo  ;  but  fuch  dogs,  when  broken, 
do  often  turn  out  the  befl. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  way  to  mai^e  pointers 
ftand  well  in  company,  Ls,  when  they  are  young,  to 
take  them  out  conlfaiitly  with  your  oid  ftaunch  dogs, 
and  they  will  learn  by  degrees  to  ftand  both  with  and 
without  company.  But  unlefs  he  is  of  a  breed  known 
to  ftand  naturally,  you  will  finu  more  ditficuiiy  in  break- 
ing a  vicious  dog  in  company  than  by  himielt. 

It  is  alio  common,  not  to  begin  to  enter  pointers  till 
near  a  year  old  ;  becaufe  ufing  them  very  young  ihortens 
their  fpeed.  Suppofe  there  is  truth  in  this  maxim,  and 
your  dog  Ihouid  not  hunt  altogether  fo  faft,  a  lutiicient 
amends  will  be  made  tor  his  want  ot  fwiftnels,  by  hunt- 
ing more  carefully,  nor  will  he  run  upon  birds,  or  pafs 
them  uiinoiiccd.  as  dogs  which  run  very  faft  are  apt  to 
do.     /•<)/■  msrt, /c*  Setting-dogs. 
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POISON.     A  general  remedy  for. 
Take  the  inner  riii'l  of  elder,  and  lonfl[wort,  eacli  a 
handful;  of  long  pepper  and  liqi.'oiice,  each  an  ounce; 
rue,    a    fmall   handful  ;    annifeec,    cumminfeeds,    and 
turmeric  finely  beaien,  each  half  an  ounce,  a  root  of 
garlic  bruifed;    madder,    two  ounces:    boil  thefe  well 
bruifed  in  two  quarts  ot  ale,  beat  in  four  new  laid  eggs, 
and  an  ounce  or   treacle;  when  the   liquid  part   is  well 
ftraincd,  give  half  a  pint  of  the  liquor,  as  hot  as  maybe, 
in  a  morning  falling;  do  it  four  limes  I'uccefr.vely.  Or, 
Take  a  pint  of  lirong  vinegar,  half  a  pint  ot  fweet 
butter  or  oil,  and  of  LoniJm  treacle  two  ipoontuls;   let 
it  on  the  fire,  mix  and  give  it  pretty  warm. 
POISON,  IN  Sheep.     Cure, 

Look  under  the  tongue,  if  you  perceive  the  fiieep  to 
reel  or  Itagger,  and  vou  will  find  a  blifter:  cut  it,  and 
let  out  the  water  ;  then  rub  it  and  the  mouth  with 
urine  wherein  bole  ammoniac  and  lage  have  been  boil- 
ed, and  give  to  drink  half  a  pint  of  olive  oil  in  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  but  keen  the  flieep  warm  two  or  three  days. 
POISON  IN  Swine.     Cure, 

Get  mayweed  a  handful,  ground  ginger  an  ounce, 
annifeeds  and  fennelfeeds  a  like  quantity,  treacle  an 
ounce;  boil  tliem  in  a  quart  of  beer. 

POLK-CATS,  Weaseis,  is'c.  Thefe  creetures 
are  very  injurious  to  warrens,  dove-houfes,  heii-roofts, 
Uc.  but  the  method  to  take  them,  in  hatches  and  imall 
iron  gins,  like  thofe  made  for  foxes,  are  fo  well  known 
that  notliing  need  to  be  faid  of  thein ;  only  for  preferv- 
ing  dove-houfes  from  being  delhoyed  by  pole-cats,  they 
muft  be  erected  where  a  ditch  or  channel  may  be  had  to 
run  round  them,  and  this  will  keep  thofe  vermin  from 
making  their  burrows  under  ground. 

POLL-KVIL,  IN  Horses,  is  a  fort  of  fiflula,  or 
deep  ulcer  between  the  ears  of  the  pole,  or  nape  of  the 
horfe's  neck,  which  proceeds  from  corrupt  humours 
falling  upon  it,  or  perhaps  from  fome  bruife  or  blow, 
or  fome  other  difeafe. 

This  difeafe  is  produced  by  different  caufes,  and 
therefore  muft  be  differently  treated.  If  it  proceeds 
from  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  other  external  violence, 
let  the  fwelling  be  often  bathed  with  hot  vinegar  ;  and 
if  the  hair  be  fretted  off  by  any  oozing  through  the  fkin, 
inftead  of  vinegar  alone,  ufe  a  mixture  compofed  of 
two  quarts  of  vinegar,  and  one  of  fpirit  ot  wine.  Some- 
times the  part  will  be  affected  with  a  iroublelome  itch- 
jn<T,  attended  with  heat  and  inflammation  ;  in  this  cafe 
let  the  creature  be  blooded,  and  poultices,  compofed 
of  bread,  nrilk,  and  elder  flowers,  applied.  And  if  this 
be  performed  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  and  at  the 
fame  time  j^roper  phytic  given  the  creature,  the  fwell- 
ing will  be  often  difp'eifcj,  and  the  difeafe  cured  with- 
out fuppuration. 

But  when  the  fwelling  appears  to  be  critical,  and  alfo 
to  have  nvUier  formed  in  it,  the  bell,  and  indeed  the 
only  effeilual  method,  is  to  apply  proper  poultices,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  fuppuration,  and  .ilnfl  the  burlling 
of  the  tumour.  Sometimes  it  w  ill  be  neceffary  to  open 
it  with  a  kiiite,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  forbidden  mat- 
ter. In  this  cafe  you  mud  be  very  careful  not  to 
wound  the  tendinous  ligament,  tliat  runs  along  the  neck 
uwder  the  mane :  and   wiien   tlie  matter  is  tormed  on 


both  fides,  two  apertures  will  be  neceffary ;  for  you 
muit  by  no  means  divide  the  ligament,  though  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  gi\  e  vein  to  the  matter  formed  on  each 
fide. 

Sometimes  the  matter  will  flow  in  large  quantities, 
refembling  melted  glue,  and  be  of  an  oily  confiitence. 
When  this  happens,  a  fecond  iiicifion  will  be  neceffary, 
efpecially  if  you  difcover  any  cavities.  The  orifices 
muft  be  made  in  the  moft  depending  parts,  and  the 
wound  dreffed  at  firft  with  the  common  digedive  linii 
ment,  compofed  of  turpentine,  honey,  and  tiniSure  of 
myrrh  ;  and  alter  digeliion,  with  the  precipitate  oint- 
ment. Experience  has  alfo  proved  the  following  medi- 
cine to  be  of  vc;y  great  ufe  in  the  poll-evil. 

Take  of  vinegar  or  Ipiiit  of  wine  half  a  pint;  of  vi- 
triol diffolved  in  fpring- water,  half  an  ounces  and  of 
tinflure  of  inyrrh,  tour  ounces. 

Wafli  the  wound  with  this  mixture  twice  a-day,  and 
lay  over  the  part  a  fuificient  quantity  of  tow  foaked  in 
vinegar,  and  the  white  of  eggs  beat  together;  obferving 
that  it  the  flelh  be  very  luxuriant,  to  pare  it  down 
wiih  the  knife,  before  you  wafli  the  w'ound.  And  by 
this  application  alone,  you  ma)-  often  cure  the  poll- 
evil,  without  the  trouble  and  e.xpence  of  other  medi- 
cines. 

But  the  fliortcft  method  of  curing  this  difeafe,  is 
what  the  farriers  call  tcalding;  and  this  will  fucceed 
when  the  Mound  is  foul,  ot  a  bad  difpofition,  and  a 
large  flux  of  matter.  The  fcalding  mixture,  generally 
ufed,  is  made  in  the  following  manner:  Take  of  cor- 
roiive  fublimaie,  verdigris  in  fine  powder,  and  Raman 
vitriol,  of  each  two  drachms;  of  green  vitriol,  or  cop- 
peras, half  an  ounce ;  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  train 
oil,  each  eight  ounces  ;  and  of  retfified  fpirits  of 
wine,  four  ounces ;  mix  the  whole  together  in  a  bottle. 
Or, 

Take  Mgyptiac  ointment,  two  ounces ;  oil  of  vitriol, 
one  ounce;  oil  ot  turpentine,  two  ounces;  and  of  com- 
mon fweet  oil,  halt  a  pint.     Or, 

Take  corrofive  mercury,  one  drachm;  Roman  vi- 
triol, one  drachm;  verdigris,  one  drachm  and  an 
half;  re6fified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  ounces;  and  of  com- 
mon fweet  oil,  fix  ounces. 

This  latter  is  ftronger  than  the  firft. 

This  is  the  ftiongcft  ccmpofition  of  what  is  termed 
the  Icalding  niixiure;  and  very  often  a  milder  will  be 
futficicnt,  which  may  be  made  by  changing  the  corro- 
five fublimate  tor  red  precipitate,  and  the  Ronum  for 
white  vitriol. 

The  manner  ot  ufing  the  above  compofition  is  this: 
they  firft  clean  the  abfcefs  very  well  wiih  a  Iponge  dipt 
in  vinegar;  then  iIkv  put  a  proper  quantity  ot  the  mix- 
ture into  an  iron  ladle,  with  a  Ipout  to  it,  make  it 
fcalding  hot,  pour  it  into  the  abiccl's,  and  clofe  tlie  lips 
together  with  one  or  more  fliiches.  They  let  this  con- 
tinue two  or  three  days,  when  they  opei;  the  orifice, 
and  examine  the  abfccis ;  if  they  find  it  good  matter 
and  not  in  too  great  quantity,  thay  conclude  that  the 
difeafe  will  be  cured  without  an)'  othei  aj)plication, 
except  bathing  it  with  Ipiiits  of  wine.  But  it,  or  the 
contrary,  the  m.ittei  flows  abundantly,  and  at  tlu  lame 
lime  appears  ot  a  thick  conliftcnce,  the  operaucn  mult 
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be  repeated  till  the  flux  of  matter  lefTcns,  and  acquires 
a  thick  confiftence. 

PONDS  FDR  Fish.  As  for  the  making  of  thefe 
ponds,  it  is  agrccil,  ihofe  grounds  are  beft  which  arc 
full  of  fprings,  and  npt  to  be  mooriHi,  for  the  one  will 
breed  them  well,  and  the  other  will  prefervc  thciu 
from  being  llolcii. 

'I'he  lituation  of  the  pond  is  alfo  to  be  confulcred, 
and  the  nature  of  the  currents  that  fall  into  it;  like- 
wife  that  it  be  refrefhed  with  a  little  water,  or  with 
the  rain  water  that  falls  fro-n  tlie  adjacent  hilly  ground. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  thofc  ponds  whicii  receive 
the  (l.ilc  and  dung  of  horfes,  and  other  cattle,  breed 
the  largcll  and  fatteft  ti(h. 

As  to  making  a  fifli  pond,  let  the  head  of  it  be  the 
lowed  part  of  the  ground,  and  the  trench  of  the  flood- 
gate or  iluice  have  a  good  fwift  fall,  that  it  may  not  be 
too  long  in  emptying  when  you  have  a  mind  to  draw  it. 

You  may  plant  willows  or  owlers  about  it,  or  both, 
and  then  cart  in  bavins  in  fome  places  not  far  from  the 
fide,  and  in  the  moll  faiidy  places,  for  fi(h  both  to 
fpaM'n  upon,  and  to  defend  thcni  and  the  younger  fry 
from  the  many  fifli,  and  alfo  from  vermin  that  lie  at 
watch  to  deflroy  tiiem,  efpecially  the  Ipawn  of  the 
carp  and  tench,  when  it  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  ducks 
or  vermm. 

Lebault,  Dcbravius,  and  others  advife,  that 
•you  make  choice  of  fuch  a  place  for  your  pond,  that  it 
may  be  refrelhed  with  a  little  rill,  or  with  rain-water 
running  or  falling  into  it;  by  which  fifh  are  more  in- 
clined both  to  breed,  and  are  alfo  refrelhed  and  ted  the 
better,  and  do  prove  to  be  of  a  much  fweeter  and  more 
pleafant  tafte. 

To  which  end  it  is  obferved,  that  fuch  pools  as  be 
large  and  have  molt  gravel,  and  fhallows  where  fifh 
may  fport  themfelves,  do  afford  fifh  of  the  pureft  tafte. 
And  note,  that  in  all  pools  it  is  beft  to  have  fome  re- 
tiring place;  as  namely  hollow  banks,  or  fhelves,  or 
roots  of  trees  to  keep  them  from  danger;  and,  when  they 
think  fit,  from  the  extreme  heat  of  fummer;  as  alfo, 
from  the  extremity  of  cold  in  winter.  And  note,  that 
if  many  trees  be  growing  about  your  pond,  the  leaves 
thereof  falling  into  the  water,  make  it  naufeous  to  the 
fifh,  and  the  filh  to  be  fo  to  the  eater  of  it. 

It  is  noted  that  the  tench  and  eel  love  mud,  and  the 
carp  loves  gravelly  ground,  and  in  the  hot  months  to 
feed  on  grafs:  you  are  to  cleanfe  your  pond,  if  you  in- 
tend either  profit  or  pleafure,  once  every  three  or  four 
years,  efpecially  fome  ponds,  and  then  let  it  lie  dry  fix 
or  twelve  months,  both  to  kill  the  water-weeds,  as 
water  lilies,  candocks,  reate  ;.nd  bulrufhes  that  breed 
there;  and  alfo  that  as  thefe  die  for  want  of  water,  fo 
grafs  may  grow  in  the  pond's  bottom,  which  carps  will 
eat  greedily  in  all  the  hot  months  if  the  pond  be  clean. 
The  letting  your  pond  dry  and  fowing  oats  in  the  bot- 
tom is  alfo  good,  for  the  fiHi  feed  the  fafter:  anrl  being 
fome  time  let  dry,  you  may  obferve  what  kind  of  filh 
cither  incrcafcs  or  thrives  bell  in  that  wnter ;  for  they 
differ  much  both  in  their  breeding  and  feeding. 

Lebault  alfo  advil'es,  that  it  your  ponds  be  not 
very  large  and  roomy,  that  you  often  feed  your  filh 
by  throwing  into    them    chippings  of   bread,    curds, 


grains,  or  the  entrails  of  chickens  or  of  any  fowl  or 
bcalt  that  you  kill  to  feed  yourfelves;  hi  thcle  aff.  rd 
filh  a  great  relief.  He  fays  that  frogs  and  ducks  do 
much  harm,  and  devour  both  the  fpawn  and  the  young 
try  ol  all  filh,  efpecially  of  the  carp. 

Avoid  much  ftiooting  at  wild-fowl,  for  that  fright, 
ens,  harms  and  deltroys  the  fifh. 

Note,  that  carps  and  tench  thrive  and  breed  beft 
when  no  other  filh  is  put  with  them  into  the  fame 
pond;  for  all  other  filh  devour  their  fpawn,  or  at  leaft 
the  grcatell  part  of  it.  And  note,  that  clods  of  grafs 
thrown  into  any  pond,  feed  the  carps  in  fuinmer;  and 
that  garden  earth  and  parflcy  thrown  into  a  pond,  re- 
covers and  retrefhcs  the  fick  fifli.  And  note,  that 
when  )ou  Itore  your  pond,  you  are  to  put  into  it  two 
or  tluee  mcltcrs  for  one  fpawner,  if  you  put  them  into 
a  breeding-pond;  but  if  into  a  nurfe  pond,  or  feeding- 
pond,  in  which  they  will  not  breed,  then  no  care  is  to 
be  taken,  whether  there  be  mofl  male  or  female  carps. 

It  IS  oblerved,  that  the  beft  ponds  to  breed  carps 
are  thofe  that  are  flony  or  fandy,  and  are  warm,  and 
tree  from  wind,  and  that  are  not  deep,  but  have  wil- 
low trees  and  grafs  on  their  fides,  over  which  the 
water  does  fometimes  flow:  and  note,  that  carps  do 
more  ufually  breed  in  marle-pits,  or  pits  that  have 
clean  clay  bottoms,  or  in  new  ponds,  or  ponds  that  lie 
dry  a  winter  feafon,  than  in  old  ponds,  that  be  full  of 
weeds. 

As  the  method  of  ordering  fifliponds  is  now  very 
well  known,  and  there  are  few  books  ot  gardening  but 
what  give  fome  dire^ions  about  it,  it  is  hoped  the 
reader  will  think  the  following  quotation  irom.BoWL- 
KER  fufficient. 

"  When  you   intend   to  f^ock  a  pool   with  carp  or 
tench,  make  a  clofe  ethering-hedge  acrofs  the  head  of 
the  pool  about  a  yard  diflance  of  the  dam,  and  about 
three  teet  above  the  water,  which  is  the  beft  refuge  for 
them    I   know  of,    and   the  only   method   to  prefervc 
pool-filh;  becaufe  if  any  one  attempts  to  rob  the  pool, 
muddies  the   water,  or  difturbs  it  with  nets,  moft  of 
the  filh,  if  not  all,  immediately  fly  between  the  hedge 
and  the  dam,  to  preferve  themfelves ;  and  in  all   pools, 
where  there  are   fuch   fhelters  and  fhades,  the  fifh  de- 
light  to  Iwim   backwards  and  forwards,    through  and 
round  the  fame,  rubbing  and  fporting  themfelves  there- 
with.    This  hedge  ought  to  be  made  chiefly  of  oris 
and  not  too  clofe,  the  boughs  long  and  ftraggling  to- 
wards the  dam,  by  which  means  you  may  feed  and  fat- 
ten them  as  )0u  pleafe.     The  beft  baiis  for  drawing 
them  together  at  hrft  are,  maggots  or  young  wafps  ;   the 
next  are,  bullock's-brains',  and  lob-worms  chopped  to- 
gether, and  thrown   into  the  pools  in  large  quantities 
about  two  hours  beiore  fun-fet,    fummer.  and  winter. 
By  thus  ufing  thefe  ground  baits  once  a  day  for  a  fort- 
night together,  the  filh  will  come  as  conlfantlv  and  na- 
turally to  the  place  as  cattle  to  their  fodder;  and  to  fa- 
tisty   your   curiofit)',    and   convince  you  herein,    after 
you  have  baited  the  pool  for  fome  time,  as  direded 
take  about  the  quaniiiy  ot  a  two-penny  loaf  of  wheaten 
bread,  cm  it  into  lliees  and  wet  it;  then  throw  it  into 
the  pool  where  you  had  baited,  and  the  carp  will   teed 
upon  irt- after  you  have  ufed  the  wet   bread  three  or 
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four  mornings,  then  throw  fome  dry  bread  in,  which 
will  lie  on  the  top  of  the  water:  and  if  you  watch,  out 
of  fight  of  the  filh,  v'^u  will  prefently  fee  them  fwim  to 
it  and  fuck  it  in.  I  look  upon  wheaten  bread  to  be  the 
beft  food  for  them,  though  barley  or  oaten  bread  is 
very  good.  If  there  be  tench  and  pcarch  in  the  fame 
pond,  they  will  feed  upon  the  four  former  baits,  and 
not  touch  the  bread.  Indeed  there  is  no  pool-fifh 
fo  fhy  and  nice  as  carp.  When  the  water  is  difturbed, 
carp  will  fly  to  the  fafeft  (helter  they  can;  which  I  one 
day  obferved,  when  aflifting  a  gentleman  to  fifh  his 
pool;  for  another  perfon  difturbed  the  water,  by 
throwing  the  calling  net,  but  caught  not  a  carp  ; 
■whereupon  two  or  three  of  us  llripped,  and  went  into 
the  pool,  which  was  provided  with  fuch  a  fort  ol  a 
hedge  in  it  as  is  before  defcribed,  and  thither  the  carp 
had  fled  for  fafetv  :  then  fiihing  with  our  hands  on 
both  fides  of  the  hedge,  that  is,  one  on  either  fide,  we 
catched  what  quantity  of  carp  was  wanting. 

The  beft  way  to  make  the  pond-head  fecure,  is  to 
drive  in  two  or  three  rows  ot  ftakes  about  flx  feet  long, 
at  about  four  ieet  diftance  trom  each  other,  the  whole 
length  of  the  head,  the  firh  row  ot  which  is  to  be  ram- 
med, at  leaft,  lour  feet  deep,  that  they  may  ftand 
ftrong  and  fure. 

Or  if  you  happen  to  find  the  bottom  falfe,  elpecially 
if  it  confiffsof  a  running-fand,  you  may  befides  lay  the 
foundation  with  quick-lime,  which  flacking  will  make 
it  as  hard  as  a  flone. 

Then  dig  your  pond,  and  caft  the  earth  among  the 
piles  and  ftakes,  and  when  they  are  well  covered  over, 
drive  in  another  row  or  two  over  them,  ramiriing  in 
the  earth  in  the  void  fpaces,  that  it  may  lie  clofe  and 
keep  in  the  water;  and  fo  you  may  continue  flakes  up- 
on ftakes,  ramming  in  the  earth  till  your  pond-head 
be  of  the  height  you  defigned  it. 

The  infide  of  the  dam  muft  be  very  fmooth  and 
ftrait,  that  no  current  may  have  power  over  it. 

If  the  pond  cany  fix  feet  water,  it  is  enough;  but 
it  muft  be  eight  feet  deep,  to  receive  the  freflies  and 
rains  that  fhould  fall  into  it. 

It  would  alfo  be  advantageous  to  have  flioals  on  the 
fides,  for  the  filli  to  fun  themfelves  on,  and  lav  their 
fpawnon;  befides  on  other  places,  fome  holes,  hollow 
banks,  (helves,  roots  ol  trees,  iflands,  ijc.  to  ferve 
as  their  retiring  places. 

Befides  it  is  to  be  confidered,  whether  or  not  you  de- 
fign  your  pond  for  a  breeder,  it  you  do,  never  expedl 
any  large  carps  from  thence,  for  the  greatnefs  of  the 
number  of  the  fpawn  will  overftock  the  pond,  and  a 
ftore-pond  has  always  been  accounted  the  beil  for  large 
carps. 

If  you  would  make  a  brccding-pond  become  a  ftore- 
pond,  when  you  luc,  lee  what  quantity  of  carp  it  will 
contain,  and  then  put  in  either  all  melters,  or  all 
fpawners,  b\-  which  means,  in  a  little  time,  you  may 
have  carps  that  are  both  large  and  exceeding  tat ;  thus 
by  putting  in  but  one  (ex,  there  is  an  impoffibility  of  the 
iucreale  of  them  ;  but  the  roach  will,  nolwithllanding, 
multiply  abundantl}-. 

As  to  the  lituation  and  difpofition  of  the  principal 
waters,  a  method  mult   le  obferved,  to  rcfervc  fome 


great  waters  for  the  head  quarters  of  the  fifh,  fion, 
whence  you  may  take,  or  wherein  you  may  put,  any 
ordinary  quantity  ot^  fifh.  You  fhould  alfo  have  ftews, 
and  other  auxiliary  waters,  fo  that  you  may  convey  any 
part  of  the  (tock  from  one  to  the  other,  by  which  means 
you  will  never  want,  and  need  not  abound  ;  and  far- 
ther, lofe  no  time  in  the  growth  of  the  fi(h,  but  em- 
ploy the  water,  as  land  is  employed,  to  the  belt  advan- 
tage. 

You  are  to  view  the  grounds,  and  find  out  fome  fall 
between  the  hills,  as  near  a  flat  as  may  be,  fo  as  to 
leave  a  proper  current  for  the  water. 

If  there  be  any  difliculty  in  making  a  judgment  of 
this,  take  an  opportunity  after  fome  fudden  rain,  or  the 
breaking  up  ot  a  great  fnow  in  winter,  and  you  will 
plainly  fee  which  way  the  ground  calls,  for  the  water 
will  take  the  true  fall,  and  run  accordingly. 

The  condition  of  the  place  muft  determine  the 
quantity  of  the  ground  which  is  to  be  covered  with 
water. 

For  example;  we  may  well  propofe  in  all  fifteen 
acres  in  three  ponds,  or  eight  acres  in  two,  and  not 
lels ;  and  thefe  ponds  fliould  be  placed  one  above  an- 
other, fo  that  the  point  of  the  lower  may  alinoft  reach 
the  upper  :  which  contrivance  is  no  lefs  beautiful  than 
advantageous. 

The  head,  or  bank,  which  by  flopping  the  current 
is  to  raile  the  water,  and  fo  make  a  pond,  muft  be  built 
with  clay  and  earth,  taken  out  of  the  pan  or  hollow 
digged  in  the  loweft  ground  above  the  bank  ;  and  that 
pan  fhould  be  fhaped  as  a  half  oval,  the  flat  of  which 
comes  to  the  bank,  and  the  longer  diameter  runs  fquare 
from  it.     Set-  Banks. 

POND-HEADS,  to  make  and  raise:  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  a  dam  be  made  acrofs  a  valley,  or  low 
marfh,  where  the  water  runs,  it  will  produce  a  pond  : 
and  as  the  dam  or  bank  is  higher  than  the  centre-point, 
which  lies  againft  the  loweft  ground,  fo  much  the 
deeper  is  the  pond  ;  and  if  the  hills  on  each  fide  rife 
fteep  and  quick,  the  water  fti.pt  wiil  cover  lefs  ground 
than  if  they  had  a  flow  or  gentle  afccnt. 

For  the  making  of  the  bank  head,  be  fine  it  be  firm, 
and  not  apt  to  leak,  which  it  will  certainly  do  if  made 
only  of  earth;  iherclorc  it  is  necellarv  to  carry  up  a 
bed  or  wall  of  clay,  the  whole  length  of  the  bank, 
with  a  good  ramming  a  foot  or  two  from  below  tli. 
lurface  of  the  ground,  to  fuch  a  height  as  the  uater  i> 
defigned  to  ftand,  allowing  a  fplit  or  two  at  leaft  lor 
that  purpofe,  otherwiie  the  water  lying  under  a  grc.it 
weight  from  its  depth,  will  work  itfelf  underneath 

As  the  clay  is  rammed,  take  care  that  catth  In- 
brought  to  carry  up  the  bank  with  it,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  being  fcarched  and  cracked  by  the  hciglit  ot  rl.< 
fiin,  which  is  of  very  ill  confcqiience';  and  thciefcn 
when  come  to  its  full  height,  it  muft  forthwith  h( 
covered  and  clofed  with  mould  :  you  muft  allow  tlmi 
feet  to  the  breadth  of  this  clay  bed,  riifing  it  to  hich  a 
height  as  you  would  have  the' water  ftand,  and  raifc  ii 
with  earth  three  feet  higher  ;  thougii  two  feet  wouh: 
ferve,  were  it  not  that  the  unavoidable  finking  of  tin 
bank,  will  rcquiie  at  leaft  one  foot. 

When   feveral   pond*  or   ftcws  arc  projcilcd  to   bt 
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fiiiik  at  the  fame  time,  there  will  be  had  great  advantage 
by  the  clay  taken  out  of  them,  that  \vill  be  much  more 
tli.in  is  necefTary  for  the  bed,  and  which  may  ftrcngthen 
the  bed,  upon  account  of  its  being  preJcd  down  by  the 
tumbrels  or  carts,  on  eacli  fide  of  it,  and  the  bank  will  be 
made  very  firm;  it  will  likewife  favc  the  breaking  of 
the  ground  within  the  pond,  which  is  a  great  benefit  in 
tilt  teed  of  thefidi. 

As  to  the  dimenfions,  they  are  governed  by  the  man- 
ner of  the  hill  riling  :  for  if  it  be  ftecp,  then  in  order  to 
cover  a  fjfficient  quantity  of  ground,  you  mulf  raifc  tlie 
bank  higher,  and  of  confcquence  it  niuft  be  made 
flronger  than  when  the  ground  has  a  gentle  afcent,  fo 
as  a  moderate  heio,ht  would  throw  the  water  upon 
ground  enough  ;  orthis  there  is  a  great  difference,  for 
in  fome  places  ten  feet  high  may  cover  as  much  as 
twenty  feet  in  others,  which  may  beeafily  dilcovered  b)- 
the  Water-level,  whereby  you  may  flake  the  water-line 
upon  ihe  ground  to  any  height,  and  fix  the  determined 
height  of  the  bank. 

PONT-LEVIS  is  a  diforderly  refifiing  aaion  of  a 
horle,  in  diiobedience  to  his  rider,  in  which  he  rears  up 
feveral  times  running,  and  raifes  fo  upon  his  hind  legs, 
that  he  is  in  daisger  of  coming  over. 

POPE,  OR  Ruff.  This  tifh  with  a  double  name,  is 
Iniall,  and  rarely  grows  bigger  than  a  gudgeon  ;  in  fhape 
not  unlike  the  pearch,  but  reckoned  better  food,  being 
pleafant  in  tafle.  His  haunts  are  the  deepeft  running 
places  in  a  gravel  river,  the  exadf  bottojn  whereof  hav 
ing  found  by  plumbing,  and  your  hooks  being  baited 
with  fmall  red  worms,  or  brandling  worms,  you  may 
fifh  with  two  or  three  hooks,  and  you  will  have  cKcel- 
lent  fport  ;  for  he  is  a  greedy  biter,  and  they  are  in  great 
(hoals  together,  where  the  water  is  deep,  fmooth  and 
calm  ;  fo  that  if  you  would  take  a  good  quantity  of  them, 
bait  the  ground  with  earth,  and  filh  for  them  with  a  fmall 
red  worm. 

PORTER  TO  CARRY.  Ufed  in  the  French  manage, 
for  direcfliiig  or  pufhing  on  a  horfe  at  pleafuie,  whether 
forwards,  upon  turns,  &c. 

POULTRY  is  a  term  given  to  all  kinds  of  domeflic 
fowls  brought  up  in  a  farm-yaid,  as  cocks  and  hens, 
ducks,  geele,  turkies,  &c.  all  oi  which  we  (hall  fpeak  of, 
and  begin  with 

DungLUl  Cocks  a>id  Hens,  generaUy  termed  Fowls. 


The  country  yard  cannot  be  faid  to  be  com])lete,  till 
well  flocked  with  fowl,  which  advantage  will  appear  to 
every  one  who  keeps  them.  Tiie  poorell  villager  may 
reap  the  fjme  bcneht  from  the  products  as  the  inoft  fuh- 
ftantial  farmer,  they  being  able  to  Ibift  for  themielves 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year,  by  their  feeding  on  infefts, 
corn,  or  an\-  thmg,  aiiiioft,  that  is  edible  by  any  fort  of 
animal. 

I  (hall  not  enter  into  a  minute  defcription  of  the  feve- 
ral iorts  of  cocks  and  hens,  only  advife  yon  to  ehufc 
fhofe  that  are  the  bell  breeders,  and  the  bed  layers  ; 
the  oldell  beint;  always  reckoned  the  bdr  liiteis,  and  the 
youngeft  the  bed  layers ;  but  no  fort  will  be  good  for 
either,  if  they  are  kept  too  fat ;  the  belt  ;igc  to  let  a  hen 
for  chickens  is  from  two  years  old  to  five,  and  the  bell 


mouth  to  (et  them  is  Fclirunry  ;  though  any  month  be- 
tween that  and  Michaelmas  is  good.  A  hen  fits  twenty- 
one  days,  whereas  geefc,  ducks,  and  tinkies,  fit  thirty. 
Obfcr\cto  let  them  have  conftantly  meat  and  drink  near 
them,  while  they  fit,  that  they  may  not  ftraggle  from 
their  eggs  and  chill  them; 
One  cock  will  fcrve  ten  hens. 

If  fowls  are  fed  with  buck  or  French  wheat,  or  with 
hemp-feed,  it  is  faid,  they  will  lay  more  eggs  than  or- 
dinary ;  and  buck- wheat,  either  whole  or  ground,  made 
into  paffe,  which  is  the  beft  way,  is  a  grain  that  will  fatten 
fowls  or  hogs  very  (pcedily  ;  but  the  common  food  ufed 
is  barley-meal,  with  milk  or  water,  but  wheat-flour 
moidened  is  belt. 

A  good  hen  ihould  not  differ  from  the  nature  of  the 
cock;  (he  fhould  be  working,  vigilant  and  laborious, 
both  for  herlelf  and  her  chickens  ;  in  fize,  the  biggeft 
and  largelt  are  the  beft,  every  proportion  anfwera- 
ble  to  thofe  of  the  cock,  only  in(tead  of  a  comb, 
flic  (hould  have  upon  her  crown  a  high  thick  tuft  of  fea- 
thers. 

She  (hould  have  good  and  (trong  claws  ;  but  it  will 
be  better  if  (he  has  no  hinder  claws,  becaufe  they  often 
break  the  eggs,  and,  befides,  fuch  as  have,  do  fometimes 
prove  unnatural. 

Crowing  hens  are  neither  good  layers  nor  good 
breeders. 

The  elder  hens  are  rather  to  be  chofen  for  hatching 
than  the  yOunger,  becaufe  they  are  more  conftant,  and 
will  fit  out  their  time  ;  but  if  you  chufe  for  laying,  take 
the  youngefl,  becaule  they  are  lu(ty,  and  prone  to 
generation  ;  but  do  not  chufe  a  fat  hen  for  either  of 
thefe  purpofes;  for  if  flie  be  fet,  fhe  will  forfake-liernelt ; 
the  eggs  (he  lays  will  be  without  fhells,  and  befides  fhe 
will  grow  flothful  and  lazy. 

Thofe  eggs  that  are  laid  when  the  hens  are  a  vear  and 
a  half,  or  two  years  old,  are  the  beft  ;  you  mult  at  that 
time  give  the  hens  plenty  of  victuals,  and  fometimes 
oats  with  fenugreek  to  heat  them,  if  you  would  have 
large  eggs  ;  for  thofe  that  are  fat  commonly  lay  but 
fmall  ones;  mix  fomc  chalk  with  their  food,  or  mix  iome 
bruifed  brick  with  their  bran,  moidened  with  a  little  wa- 
ter, and  give  them  their  bcUy-tull  of  half-boiled  barley, 
with  vetch  and  millet. 

Some  hens  have  the  ill  facultv  of  eating  their  eggs : 

to  prevent  this,  lake  out  the   wliite  of  an  egg,  and  put 

moid  plaider  round  about  the  yolk,  and  fuffer  it  to  grow 

hard  ;    and  when  the  h?n  attempts  to  eat  it,   and  finds 

I  (he  cannot  do  it,  Ihe  will  loon  give  over  breaking  her 

I  eggs. 

'  You  may  likewife  pour  a  clear  plaifter  upon  the  yolk 
;  of  an  egg,  and  let  it  harden,  ib  that  it  may  lerve  lor  a 
'  fhcll,  and  put  into  the  nc(t  ;  or  you  may  (hape  an 
,  egg  of  pl.iifter,  or  chalk,  and  let  that  be  for  a  nelt 
I  eg^-. 

\       1  hofc  hens  that  have  fpurs  often   break   their  eggs, 

and  generally  will  not  hatch  them,  and  they  will  fome- 

.  times  eat  them  ;    thefe  mud   be  fcowered,  as  well   as 

I  thole   that    fcratch    and    crow   like  a  cock ;     firit,    by 

I  plucking   their  great   quills  out   of  their  wings,   and 

by  leedmg    them   with  millet,  barlev,  and  palte,   cut 

into  bits,  pounded  aorns  and  bran,  with  pottage  or 

3  A  crumbs 
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crumbs  of  wlieat-bread,  fteeped  in  water,  or  bailey-  1 
meal.  I 

Keep  them  in  a  dole  place,  and  at  rcll,  and  pull  the  \ 
feathers  from  their   heads,   thisihs,   and  rumps.      It    a 
hen  be  too  tat,  or  has  a  loofcaels,   Ihc  will    lay  windy 

A  hen  will  fit  well  from  tlie  fecond  year  of  her  lay- 
ing to  the  fifth  :  the  bcft  time  to  fet  a  hen,  that  the 
chickens  may  be  large  and  moft  kindly,  is  in  Fe- 
hruary,  in  the  increafe  of  the  moon,  tliat  fhe  may 
difclofe  the  chickens  in  the  increaie  of  the  next 
new  moon,  being  in  March  ;  for  one  brood  of  this 
month's  chickens  is  worth  three  of  thofe  of  any  other 
month. 

Hens  may  fet  from  March  to  OSIober,  and  have  good 
chickens,  but  not  after  that  time,  for  tlie  winter  is  a  great 
enemy  to  their  breeding. 

A  hen  fits  juft  twenty-one  days,  and  if  you  fet  a  hen 
upon  the  eggs  of  ducks,  geele,  or  tarkies,  you  muft  fet 
tliem  nine  days  before  you  put  her  own  eggs  to  her,  of 
■which  a  hen  will  cover  nineteen  ;  but  always  fet  an 
odd  egg,  what  number  foever  you  fet  lier  with. 

It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  mark  one  fide  of  the  eggs 
when  you  put  tlicm  under  the  hen,  and  to  obferve  whe- 
ther fhe  turns  them  from  the  one  fide  to  the  other, 
and  if  (lie  does  not,  then  take  an  opportunity  when 
fhe  is  from  them  to  turn  them  yourfelf.  But  a 
hen  that  does  not  turn  them  herfelf  is  of  the  lefs 
value. 

Take  care  that  the  eggs  you  fet  a  hen  on  be  new, 
which  may  be  known  by  their  being  heavy,  full,  and 
clear  ;  this  may  be  difcovered  by  looking  through  them 
in  the  fun  ;  nor  do  you  choofe  the  largeft,  for  they  have 
oftentimes  two  yolks,  and  though  lome  are  of  opinion 
that  fuch  will  produce  two  chickens,  it  proves  com- 
monly a  miftake,  and  if  they  do,  they  generally  prove 
abortive  and  mondrous. 

A  hen  muft  not  be  taken  off  or  dillurbed  from  her 
neft,  for  that  will  make  her  utterly  forfake  it. 

While  fhe  io  futing  you  mult  place  her  meat  and 
water  near  her,  tliat  tier  eggs  mav  not  cool  while  fhe  is 
^one  to  feek  her  food.  If  Ihe  ihould  be  abfeat  from 
her  neft,  llir  up  the  ftraw,  and  make  it  ioft  and 
handfome,  and  lay  th«  eggs  in  the  fame  order  ihe  left 
them. 

It  is  very  neceffary  to  perfume  tier  ncR  with  rofemary 
or  briinftone,  and  you  muft  take  tare  that  the  cock  does 
not  come  at  the  eggs  and  lit  upon  them,  for  he  will  en- 
danger the  breaking  of  them,  and  caufe  the  hen  not  to 
like  her  neft  fo  well  as  before. 

When  liens  are  laying,  the  old  ftraw  (hould  be 
taken  away,  and  frelh  put  in,  that  it  may  not  breed 
fleas,  or  other  vermin,  which  much  incommodes 
them. 

The  maladies  incident  to  hciis  arc  as  follow  : 

Setting  hens  are  foiiietimes  troubled  with  lice  and  ver- 
min :  tor  the  cure,  pound  burnt  cummin  and  ftapr.ifgar, 
of  each  equal  ([uantities  ;  and  mix  it  with  wine,  ami  rub 
the  hens  with  it,  or  walli  thcin  with  a  decotlion  of  wild 
lupines. 

If  hens  arc  troubled  with  a  loofenefs,  mix  a  handful 
of  barley -meal  and  as  much  wax,  in  fome  wine  ;  make  it 


into  a  mafs,  and  give  it  them  in  the  morning  before  tliey 
have  any  other  meat,  or  elfe  let  them  drink  a  decodlion 
ot  apples  or  quinces. 

Hens,  by  laying  too  many  eggs,  fomctimcs  exhauft 
their  11  length  and  langiiilh  :  the  lame  likewife  happens 
by  hens  fitting  too  long;  to  remedy  this,  take  the 
white  of  an  egg,  which  )ou  muft  roaft  till  it  looki 
as  if  it  was  burnt ;  mix  this  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  dried  raifins,  alfo  burnt,  and  give  the  hen  this  faft- 
ing. 

Your  hen  hojfe  mull  be  large  and  fpacious,  with  a 
pretty  high  roof  and  ftrong  walls,  tu  keep  out  both 
ti~iieves  and  vermin  ;  let  there  be  windows  on  the  eait 
fide,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  riling  iuii, 
llrongly  lath'^d  and  clo/e  fliut  ;  upwards,  and  round 
about  the  inlide  of  the  wall  upon  the  ground,  (houIJ  be 
made  large  pens  of  three  feet  high,  for  geele,  ducks,  and 
large  fowls  to  fit  in,  and  near  unto  the  covering  ol  the 
houfe  Ihould  be  long  perches,  reaching  from  one  fide  of 
the  houfe  to  the  other,  on  which  fhould  fit  cocks,  liens, 
capons,  and  turkies,  each  on  fuch  perches  as  they  are 
difpofed. 

At  another  fide  of  the  houfe,  at  the  darkeft  part  of 
the  ground  pens,  \\\  h^impers  full  ot  ftraw  tor  nefts,  in 
which  hen-:  fliou'd  lay  their  eggs  ;  but  when  they  fit  to 
hatch  chickens,  then  let  them  lit  on  the  ground,  Other- 
V'ife  it  will  be  dangerous. 

Alfo  let  there  be  pins  fluck  in  the  walls,  that  the 
poultry  may  clifrib  to  their  perches  with  tne  greateft 
eafe.  , 

The  floor  muft  not  be  paved,  but  made  of  earth 
fmooth  and  eafy.  Let  the  fmaller  fowl  have  a  hole 
made  at  one  end  ot  the  houfe,  to  go  in  and  come  out  at 
when  they  pleafe,  or  elfe  they  will  leek  out  roofts  in  other 
places  ;  but  of  larger  fowl,  you  may  open  the  door  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

It  would  be  better  if  the  hen  houfe  was  fituated  near 
fome  kitchen,  brewhoufe,  bakehoufe,  or  kiln,  where  it 
may  have  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  be  perfumed  with 
fmoke,  which  is  to  pullets  both  delightful  and  wliole- 
fome. 

As  foon  as  your  chickens  are  hatched,  if  any  be 
weaker  than  the  reft,  wrap  them  in  wool,  and  let  them 
have  the  heat  of  the  fire  ;  it  will  alfo  be  very  good  to 
perfume  tiiem  with  rofemarv  ;  the  firft  hatched  chicken 
may  be  kept  in  a  fieve  till  the  reft  are  dilclofed,  for 
thev  will  not  cat  lor  two -days;  fome  fbells  being 
harder  than  others,  they  will  require  fo  much  more 
time  in  opening  ;  but  unlefs  the  chickens  are  wck, 
or  then  unkind,  it  will  not  be  anufs  to  let  them 
continue  under  her,  for  flie  will  nourilh  them  kindly. 

When  they  arc  two  days  old,  give  them  very  fma! 
oatmeal,  fome  drv,  and  fome  llecped  in  milk,  or  e!fe 
crumbs  of  fine  white  bread  ;  and  when  they  have  gained 
llrength,  curds,  clicefc  parings,  wliitc  bread,  cruftsToakcd 
in  beer  or  milk,  barUv-meal,  or  wheaten  bread  fcalded, 
or  the  like  foft  meat,  that  is  fmall  and  will  be  cafily  di- 
gefled. 

It  is  ncccllary  to  keep  them  in  the  houfe  for  a  fort- 
night, and  not  fulfer  them  to  go  abroad  with  the  hen  to 
worm.  Green  chives  chopped  among  their  meat  is 
very  good,  and  will  preferve  them  from  the  rveor  other 
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(Jifcafcs  in  the  head,  and  never  let  them  want  clear 
water,  tor  puddle  water  will  be  a[U  to  give  iliciii  the 
pi,). 

Nor  muft  you  let  them  feed  upon  tares,  darnel,  or 
cockle,  for  thcfc  are  very  dangerous  to  young  ones, 
nor  let  them  go  into  gardens  till  they  arc  lix  weeks 
old. 

If  you  would  have  them  crammed,  coop  them  up 
when  the  dam  has  forfaken  them,  and  cram  thein  with 
dough  made  of  wheaten  meal  andmilk,  whiclidipin  milk, 
andthruft  down  their  throats,  but  let  thciii  not  be  too  big, 
lelt  you  choak  then;  ;  and  they  will  be  fat  in  a  lort- 
night. 

i"o  diftinguifh  whether  a  chicken  is  good  or  not :  after 
a  chicken  is  killed  it  will  be  lUfTand  white,  an<l  fum  in 
the  vent,  it  new  killed  ;  but  tender,  and  green  in  the 
vent,  if  rtale. 

If  vou  rub  your  finger  on  the  breaft  of  a  fcalded 
chicken.if  it  be  new  killed  it  will  feel  rough;  but  if  ftale, 
flippery  and  fliniy. 

A  crammed  chicken,  if  it  be  fat,  will  have  a  fat  rump, 
and  a  fat  vein  upon  the  fide  ot  the  breaff  of  her,  like  a 
pullet. 

In  order  to  fatten  chickens,  you  muff  put  them  into 
coops,  and  feed  them  with  barley-meal  ;  put  likewifc 
a  fmall  quantity  of  brickdult  into  their  water,  which 
they  ought  never  to  be  without :  this  la(t  will  give  them 
an  appetite  to  their  meat,  and  fatten  them  very  foon  ; 
for  in  this  cafe  it  muff  be  confidered,  that  all  fowls  and 
birds  have  two  fiomachs,  as  they  may  be  called,  the  one 
is  their  crop,  that  foltens  their  food,  and  the  other  the 
gizzard,  thai  macerates  the  food  ;  in  the  lalt  we  always 
find  fmall  ftones  and  (harp  land,  which  help  to  do  that 
office,  and  without  them  or  fomething  of  that  kind,  a 
fowl  will  be  wanting  of  its  appetite  to  eat ;  for  the  giz- 
zard cannot  matficate,  or  as  it  may  be  faid,  grind  the 
food  faff  enough  to  difcharge  it  from  the  crop,  without 
fuch  fand  or  ftones  :  and  in  this  cafe  the  brickdult  is 
affifting. 

Ducii. 

Duck.i  arc  very  necefTary  for  the  hufbandman's  yard, 
\n  that  they  require  no  charge  in  keeping  ;  they  live  on 
iort  corn,  worms,  fnails,  &c.  for  which  reafon  they  are 
very  good  for  gardens.  Once  in  a  year  they  are  very 
gO(;d  lavers  of  eggs,  efpecially  a  fort  of  duck  that  turn>i 
up  the  bill  more  than  the  < ommon  kind  ;  ami  when 
tliey  lit  they  need  little  attendance,  exce])i  to  let  them 
have  a  little  barley,  or  ofFal  corn  and  water  ncir  them, 
that  they  may  not  flraggle  far  from  their  ncrt  to  chill 
their  eggs. 

In  general  it  is  fount^  more  profitable  to  fet  a  lien 
upon  the  ducks  eggs,  than  any  kind  ol  duck  whatever, 
becaule  the  old  one  leads  thcni  wlicn  hatched,  too  foon 
to  the  water,  where,  if  the  weather  be  froUv,  foine  will 
be  loft.  Th':^'  follow  the  hen  a  good  while  upon  t'lc 
land,  and  fo  get  hardy  before  they  vcnluie  to  tlie  w.t- 
ter. 

About  thirteen  eggs  is  the  proper  number  to  In  a 
duck  fit  upon  ;  the  hen  will  cover  is  mans  ni    tlieic  as 


of  her  own,  and  will  bring  tlicm  up  well :  fo  that  every 
wav  file  is  more  profitable  for  that  purpofc. 

When  the  ducklings  arc  hatched  they  require  nocarr, 
if  the  weather  he  tolerably  good  ;  but  it  they  happen  to 
be  produced  in  a  very  rainy  feafon,  it  would  be  right  to 
keep  them  under  covers  little,  efpcciallyin  the  night;  for 
though  the  duck  naturally  loves  water,  it  requires  theaf- 
fi (lance  of  its  feathers,  and,  till  they  are  grown,  iseafily 
hurt  by  the  wet. 

The  fattfiuiig  of  duc!;s  at  any  age  is  very  cafy,  and 
whether  it  be  the  duckling,  or  the  grown  duck,  the  m^^- 
tlioil  to  be  uled  is  cxadlly  the  lame.  They  are  to  be 
])ut  iu  a  quiet  dark  place,  and  kept  in  a  pen,  where  they 
are  v>  have  plenty  of  corn  and  water  : .  anv  kind  of  corn 
will  do,  and  with  this  tingle  diredfion,  they  will  fatten 
thc'.nfeives  extremely  well  in  (iftccn  or  twenty  days  ; 
and  will  bring  a  price  that  very  well  repays  their  feed- 
ing. 

Gu/e. 

The  benefit  arifing  from  geefe  are,  for  food,  their  fe». 
ther.s,  and  their  greafe.  They  will  live  upon  om- 
mons,  or  any  fort  of  pafture,  and  need  little  care  and 
attendance;  only  they  (liould  have  pltnt)-  of  water. 
The  largelt  geefe  are  reckoned  the  hell,  but  there  is  a 
fort  of  Spanijh  geefe  that  are  much  better  layers  and 
breeders  than  the  Englifh,  efpecially  if  their  eggs  arc 
hatched  under  an  Engtifh  goofe. 

Geefe  lay  in  the  fpring,  the  earlier  the  better,  becaufe 
of  their  price  and  of  their  having  afecond  brood.  They 
commonly  lay  twelve  or  fixteen  eggs  each.  You  may 
know  when  they  will  lay,  by  their  carrying  of  Itraw  in 
their  mouths,  and  when  they  will  fit,  by  their  continuing 
on  their  nefl  after  they  have  laid.  A  goofe  fits  thirty 
days  ;  but  if  the  weather  be  fait  and  warm,  the  will 
hatch  three  or  four  days  fooner.  After  the  goflings  are 
hatched,  fome  keep  them  in  the  houie  ten  or  twelve 
davs,  and  feed  them  with  curds,  barley-meal,  bran,  &c. 
After  they  have  got  fome  ftrength,  let  them  out  three 
or  four  hours  in  a  day,  and  take  thcni  in  again,  till  they 
are  bi<r  enough  to  defend  themfelves  from  vermin.  One 
gander  will  lei  ve  five  geefe. 

If  you  would  fatten  green  geefe,  you  muft  (hut  them 
up  when  they  are  about  a  month  old,  and  they  will  b<: 
fat  in  about  a  month  mure.  Be  fure  to  let  them  have 
always  bv  them  in  a  iniall  rack  fome  tine  hay,  which  will 
n:uch  halfen  tiieir  fatting.  But  for  fatting  of  older 
geefe,  it  is  conuno.ily  done  when  they  are  about  lix 
months  old,  in  or  after  harvetl,  when  they  have  been  in 
the  ftubble  fields,  from  which  food  fome  kill  them, 
which  is  a  good  way  ;  but  thofe  who  have  a  mind  to 
have  them  very  fat,  thut  them  up  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks;  and  feed  them  with  oats,  fplit  beans, 
barlcy-nieal,  or  ground  malt  mixed  with  milk,  the  belt 
thing  to  fatten  them  with  being  mall  mixed  with  beer. 
But  ii:  fatting  of  all  water  fowl  vou  may  obferve,  that 
they  ufualiv  lit  with  their  bills  on  their  rump,-,  where 
thev  fuck  out  molt  of  their  inoirture  and  latnefs,  at  a 
fmatl  bunch  of  feathers,  which  you  will  find  ftanding 
upright  on  th-.-ir  rumps  and  always  moift,  with  which 
3  A  s  they 
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they  trim  their  feathers,  which  makes  them  oily  and 
flippery  more  than  other  lowls  leathers  are,  that  the 
water  may  (lip  off  thom,  which,  if  cut  away  clofe,  will 
make  them  fat  in  leis  time,  and  wiih  lefs  meat  than 
otherwife.  Geefe  will  likewife  Iced  on  and  [.itien  well 
with  carrots  cut  final],  and  given  them  ;  or  if  you  give 
them  rye  before  or. about  AUdjummer,  it  will  flrcngthcn 
them,  and  keep  them  ni  health,  that  being  commonly 
their  llckly  time. 

In  Ibme  countries  they  fliear  the  geefe  for  their  lea- 
thers, and  lome  pull  them  twice  a  year  ;  but  this  latter 
way  IS  more  injurious  to  them,  and  thereiore  it  is  better 
ftaying  till  luuiilting  time,  or  till  their  death  for  their 
feathers. 

Tuihes. 

Turkles  are  fowls  that  profper  very  well  in  open 
countries,  where  there  is  not  (helter  to  harbour  fuch 
vermin  asdeftroy  them  :  for  they  are  naturally  inclined 
to  ramble.  The  hens  likewile  are  fo  negligent  ot  their 
young,  that  whilft  they  have  one  to  follow  them,  they 
never  take  any  care  of  the  reft  ;  and  therefore  there 
mufl  be  a  great  deal  of  care  taken  of  them  whilft  they 
are  young,  to  watch  them,  and  to  keep  them  warm,  they 
being  a  bird  that  cannot  bear  the  cold.  But  fome, 
where  they  have  a  conveniency  ot  a  fmall  cover  near 
the  houfe,  let  them  take  their  liberty,  and  feek  their 
own  nefts  ;  but  it  is  only  in  fome  particular  places  that 
they  do  well  with  fuch  management,  I  knew  a  gentle- 
man that  had  a  hen  turkey  of  the  wild  kind  from  /7r- 
gim'a,  of  which,  and  an  EngUjh  cock,  he  raifed  a_very  fine 
breed,  that  bred  wild  in  the  fields,  and  always  became 
tame  when  grown  up  ;  they  were  a  very  hardy  breed, 
and  much  larger  than  ours,  and  reared  their  young  ones 
without  any  care  or  trouble,  breeding  much  better  than 
our  Englijh. 

If  you  keep  them  with  corn,  they  are  very  great 
feeders,  and  will  devour  a  great  deal  ;  but  if  left  to 
their  liberty  when  grown  up,  they  will  get  their  own 
living,  without  either  trouble  or  charges,  by  leeding  on 
herbs,  feeds,  &c. 

Turkies  being  very  apt  to  ftragcle,  will  often  be  lay- 
ing their  eggs  in  fceret  places,  and  therefore  the  com- 
mon fort  ot  them  muft  be  olteii  watched,  and  made  to 
lay  at  home.  Thev  begin  to  lay  in  March,  and  will  ft 
in  April.  Eleven  or  thirteen  eggs  are  the  moll  they  fit 
on.  They  hatch  in  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
days  ;  and  when  they  have  hatched  their  brood,  you 
muH  be  careful  to  keep  the  young  ones  warm,  tor  the 
leaft  cold  kills  them.  Feed  them  either  with  curds,  or 
green  frelh  cheefe  cut  in  fmall  pieces.  Let  their  drink 
be  new  milk,  or  milk  and  water.  Some  give  them  oat- 
meal and  milk  boiled  thick  together,  into  which  they 
put  wormwood  chopped  fmall,  and  fometimcs  eggs 
boiled  hard,  and  cut  in  httle  pieces.  You  muft  ieed 
them  often,  for  the  hen  will  not  take  much  care  of  ihem, 
and  when  they  have  got  fome  llrength,  teed  them  abroad 
in  a  clofe  walled  place,  where  they  cannot  ftray  ;  you 
muft  not  let  them  out  till  the  dew  isotFthc  grafs,  taking 
care  to  have  them  in  again  before  night,  becaute  the  dew 
is  very  prejudicial  to  them. 


For  the  fatting  of  turkies,  fodden  barley  is  very  ex- 
cellent, or  fodden  oats  for  tlT^  firft  fortnight,  and  for 
another  fortnight  cram  them  as  you  do  capons.  They 
are  only  to  be  crammed  in  a  morning,  which  mull  be 
given  to  thein  warm,  and  let  out  all  day,  being 
fometimes  fed  with  corn  while  out ;  becaufe,  being 
a  fullen  bird,  they  are  apt  elfe  not  to  fatfo  kindly. 

Iheir  eggs  are  reckoned  very  wholefome,  and  a  great 
reftorer  of  nature. 

POUNCF.S,  the  talons  or  claws  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

PRESS  UPON  THE  Hand  :  a  hoifc  is  faid  to  reiift, 
or  prels  upon  the  hand,  when  either  through  theftiffiiefs 
of  ids  neck,  or  from  an  ardour  to  run  too  much  a-he:id, 
he  flretches  his  head  again R  the  horfeman's  hand,  retules 
the  aid  of  the  hand,  and  withftands  the  ctfeifs  ol  the 
bridle. 

To  prefs  or  pu(h  a  herfe  forwards,  is  toafllft  him  with 
the  calves  of  your  legs,  or  to  fpur  him  to  make  him  go 
on. 

To  PRICK,  ou  Pinch,  is  to  give  a  horfe  a  gen- 
tle touch  of  the  fpur,  without  clapping  them  hard  to 
him. 

Prick  with  the  right :  pinch  with  the  left  :  pinch  with 
both. 

To  PRICK,  OR  Pinch,  is  an  aid  ;  but  to  bear  hard 
with  the  Ipur,  is  corredhon. 

PRICKING  OK  A  Horse's  Foot,  is  the  hurt  re- 
ceived by  a  nail  drove  too  far  into  the  foot,  lo  as  to 
reach  the  quick,  or  prefs  the  vein  in  the  horfe's  foot 
when  he  is  Ihod.     See  Feet  of  a  Horse. 

PRICKER  (Hunting-term)  a  hunter  on  horfcback. 

PRICKET,  a  fpitter,  or  young  male  deer  of  two 
years  old,  that  begins  to  put  forth  the  head. 

PRICKING  (with  Sportfmen)  the  footing  of  an  hare 
when  fhe  beats  on  the  hard  heath  way,  and  her  tooting 
can  be  perceived. 

PRICKT,  otherwife  called  accloyed,  or  re- 
TRATE,  &c.  in  refpetf  to  horfes,  lignifies  only  the 
having  a  prick  by  the  negligence  of  the  farrier  in 
driving  the  nails,  by  their  weaknefs,  ill  pointing  or 
breaking  them,  which  if  not  prefently  taken  out,  will, 
in  time,  break  out  into  a  foul  fore  :  you  may  difcern  it 
by  tlie  horfe's  going  lame  ;  but  it  vou  would  know  it 
more  certainly,  pinch  him  round  the  hoot  with  a  pair 
of  pincers,  and  when  you  come  to  the  place  aggrieved, 
he  will  fhrink  in  his  foot;  or  elie  you  may  try  where 
he  is  pricked  by  throwing  water  on  his  hoot,  tor  that 
place  where  he  is  hurt  will  be  fooner  dry  than  the 
reft. 

PUNCH,  a  well-fet,  well-knit  horfe,  is  (hort  backed, 
and  thick  (houldered,  with  a  broad  neck,  aim  well  lined 
with  tlefli. 

PURCiATION,  IN  Horses.  The  danger  of 
purging  horles,  fubfifts  only  in  the  imaginations  of 
the  inexperienced,  in  the  ill  choice  of  drugs,  or  in 
their  injudicious  adminillration.  The  draftic,  or 
rough  and  violent  purges  (and  fuch,  on  account  ot 
their  cheapnefs,  are  generally  in  ufe  lor  horfes)  ot 
courfe  make  them  lick,  irritate  and  convnlle  their 
bowels,  and  ocealion  frequent  violent  ftrainings,  after 
voiding  the  Ihower  of  excrement ;  llrong  mercurials 
have  ever  tlicfc  etfeiils.     Such  appearances  lead  to  the 
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erroneous  conclufion,  that  a  horfe  cannot  be  purged 
w  ith  f.iJcty;  but  the  mild  or  eccoproiic  purges  have  no 
Uuh  ill  cifFeCis,  on  the  contniry-,  they  give  a  horle  the 
Icall  pofliblc  tlifturbaiice,  his  only  piinifhment  being 
the  mere  Iwallowin^  tlic  ball  or  drink,  and  the  tempo- 
rary deprivation  ol  folid  meat;  and  vet  thcfc  confer 
much  more  lading  benefit  than  the  former.  The  chict 
ot  thefe  innocent,  and  at  the  fame  time  efficacious  ca- 
thartics, equal !)■  adapted  to  the  lalutary  purpofe  of 
clcanfmg,  exhilarating,  and  invigorating  the  htunnn 
and  brute  body,  arc,  aloes,  (mcotrinc,  Tiukey-ihii- 
barh,  jalap,  and  the  neutral  ialts  ;  medicines  to  ex- 
quilitely  Httcd  by  nature  to  the  uif'-ntion,  as  to  leave 
MS  nothing  to  delire.  If  liarbadoes-aloes  are  made  ufc 
i>t,  a  iew  drachms  only  llioiild  be  applied  at  a  time, 
\\ Licit  will  obviate  its  drailic  effefts. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  fays,  he  has  been  many  years  in 
the  conllant  habit  ol  purging  horfes  with  falts,  and 
with  never  taili.ig  fuccefs.  The  faline  purges  appear 
to  debilitate  the  animal  body  by  their  operation  Icl's 
than  any  others,  and  to  refrigerate  the  humours  more, 
tliey  are  fpecific  in  certain  cafes,  and  in  fa6l  the  idea  of 
elective  purgation  mufl  be  allowed  to  a  certain  degree; 
for  inlfance,  in  the  cafe  of  the  abforbeni  magnefia, 
which  invariably  attradts  acids,  and  from  the  combina- 
tion refults  a  neutral  purging  liquor.  Many  horfes  re- 
quire no  other  purges  whatever  than  faks,  and  by  the 
ufe  of  them  may  be  kept  in  the  firll  ftyle  of  condition. 
They  are  alfo  excellent  alteratives,  as  one  might  fairly 
prefume  previous  to  experience,  by  the  analogy  of  the 
lalt  marihes,  where  horfes  receive  io  much  benefit 
from  the  peculiar  faline  quality  of  the  water. 

Salts  ufually  prove  a  powerful  diuretic  to  a  horfe, 
and  are  fpecitically  calculated  for  fuch,  as  from  high- 
feeding,  and  landing  much  in  the  ftable,  are  opprelfed 
with  a  redundancy  and  (upcr-agglutination  of  the  fluids, 
cauling  inflamed  eyes,  fwelled  legs,  turbid  urine, 
which,  if  long  neglefted,  (eldom  fail  to  terminate  in 
the  moil  fatal  difeafes.  This  purgative  is  iuperior  to 
all  for  producing  a  fine  glolfy  coat  and  high  fpirits.  The 
falts  fecm  to  act  upon  the  contents  of  the  intef^ines, 
and  the  animal  humours,  by  a  ceri'ain  peculiar  power 
of  difiululion,  rather  than  by  the  accul^omed  ftimulus  of 
other  purgatives;  and  if  thev  do  not  always  produce 
thofe  liquid  ejecfions  from  the  horfe,  Vvliich  refult  from 
the  more  powerful  cailiartics,  they  bring  away  an 
equal  quantity  of  dung  in  a  foftcued  ffate.  Horfes, 
which  have  had  their  regular  aloetic  purges,  but  which, 
from  hardinefs  of  conititution,  or  defetf  of  e.xercife, 
have  become  grofs  and  purfivo,  and  at  a  tim.e,  perhaps, 
when  brifk  lervices  may  be  required  of  them,  are  fpeed- 
ily  and  fafely  put  in  order,  b)'  a  fhort  courfe  of  falined 
water. 

It  hath  been  hitherto,  the  general  cufloin  to  exclude 
draft  cattle  ln-m  ihc  benefits  ot  clcanfing  and  evacua- 
tion, by  cathartic  medicines,  but,  without  the  appear- 
ance ot  realon  ;  for,  from  the  ge:ieral  grofs  and  furfeit- 
ing  nature  ot  their  food,  and  the  flownefs  of  their  mo- 
tions, encouraging  a  glutinous,  fluggifh,  and  vifcid 
(late  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  fpecies  are  more  in  need 
of  artificial  helps,  ia  a  defefcl  of  which,  with  the  inte'it 
of  prevention,  originate  thofe  frequent  fits  of  the  gripes. 


daggers,  blindnefs,  purfivencfs  and  greafe,  to  which 
(fuffsd  and  pampered  cart  and  coach  horfes  arc  fo  noto- 
rioufly  fubjedl.  Salts  are  pa;ticularly  ufeful  with  this 
fort  of  liorles,  and  tlie  load  of  dung  and  urine  difcharg- 
ed  by  them  from  the  body  of  a  dray  horfe,  has  been 
fo  great,  that  it  has  been  wondered  how  the  intclfincs 
of  the  animal  could  jioflibly  contain  it. 

The  coiuplaints  of  private  families  in  the  country, 
who  keep  apair  of  horfes,  arc,  that  they  arc  a  perpetu- 
al foiirce  of  trouble  and  uneafinefs;  they  are  either  foot 
foundered,  heavy  eyed,  grcafy,  or  fo  purfivc  and  un- 
wieldv.  as  to  be  coveied  with  fwcai  upon  the  \cM\  ex- 
traortlinary  excrcife.  Much  {landing  within,  and 
lliong  nouriftimciit,  inull,  of  necefTity,  produce  all 
this,  even  as  his  maffer  and  inillrefs  acquire  the  gout 
upon  the  fame  principle.  Such  horl'cs  (hould  have,  at 
Icalt,  lour  or  five  doles  of  phylic  in  a  year,  with  alter- 
ants in  the  interim,  if  required.  Their  feet  Ihould  be 
well  foakcd  in  water  twice  a  day;  they  fhould  (^and 
loofe  in  their  flails,  and,  have  a  daily  walk  of  fome 
hours. 

The  figns  of  a  want  of  purging  phyfic,  from  the 
common  caule,  over  repletion,  are  fo  obvious,  that  it 
is  needlefs  to  repeat  them;  but  occafionally,  altliough 
rarely,  a  lean  and  hide-bound  appearance  may  indicate 
the  fame  want ;  the  digeltion  may  have  been  injured, 
and  the  appetite  depraved,  by  unwholefome  food;  the 
inteflines  may  be  choaked  up  with  flime  and  filth,  the 
proper  nidus  of  worms:  horfes  in  fuch  a  flate  acquire 
(Irength,  and  thrive  much  after  phyfic.  But  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  be  very  cautious  in  purging  weak  and  deli- 
cate horfes;  in  faft,  it  had  always  better  be  referred  to 
men  of  profefFional  knowledge.  An  inflammatory  Hate 
of  the  blood  always  forbids  purging;  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  wait  until  the  fever  fhall  have  cealed.  In 
cale  of  much  flefh,  cxcefTivc  fulnefs,  heat,  and  coflive- 
nefs,  begin  to  reduce  the  fubjecf  two  or  three  days  pre- 
vious to  the  exhibition  of  a  dofe  of  phyfic  ;  wartn  bran 
mafhes,  falined  water,  and  walking  exercife,  will,  iri 
general,  be  found  fully  etfe61;ual  without  bleeding, 
which  ever  ought  to  be  referved  for  cafes  of  abfolute 
neceffity.  There  are  horfes  of  habits  fo  naturally  cof- 
tive,  that  a  double  dole  will  fcarce  have  any  material 
effe^l  upon  them  ;  no  rafh  attempts  fhould  ever  be 
made  upon  thefe  with  dralfic  purges,  which  may  be 
fuddenly  attended  with  fatal  efTedts.  They  are  befl 
treated  with  a  courle  of  faks,  or  alteratives,  which 
have  a  gradual  operation,  or  laxative  cl\  flcis  may  be 
exhibited  two  or  three  days  previous  to  a  dofe  of  phy- 
fic. The  old  maxim  ought  not  to  be  forgot,  to  for- 
bear purging  in  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  or  in  wet 
weather. 

Purges  are  feklom  given  in  a  liquid  form,  but  in 
balls,  to  hi<le  the  ill  talfe;  thefe  are  of  an  oblong  fhape, 
and  the  fi7,e  of  a  pullet's  egg.  It  mav  be  of  dar^er- 
ous  confequence  to  attempt  to  deliver  them  too  large, 
particularly  tho'e  balls  which  are  refined,  and  neatly 
made  u])  Jecundem  artem;  you  fhould  always  form  a 
purge  into  two  balls,  frequently  into  three,  merely 
rolling  the  compofition  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  twilled 
at  each  end,  and  fmeariug  it  with  iweet  oil. 

The  horfe  being  prepared  the  day  before,  by  a  bran 
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■mafli  or  two,  fliould  have  his  phyfic  in  the  morning, 
tailing,  bciween  five  and  eight,  as  the  fcafon  mny  fiiit. 
Should  tiic  ;inimal  be  veiy  gi'ois,  foul,  and  full  of  blood, 
and  any  danger  be  apprehended  from  his  ftate  of  body, 
a  pretty  large  nialli  of  bran,  without  corn,  may  be 
given  him  in  the  middle  of  the  preecding  day,  only  a 
fmall  lock  of  hay  at  night,  a  fmall  bran  inaflr  early  in 
the  morning,  and  his  ph)  fie  two  hours  after.  Malhes 
alfo  are  ot  great  fervice  in  the  following  cafe  :  A  horfc 
in  a  very  unfit  Ifate  for  a  journey,  from  having  been 
kept  high  w'lthout  exercife,  may  yet  be  wanted  in  a  few 
days,  a  time  too  fiiort  to  attempt  to  prepare  him  by 
phyfic  ;  give  S  large  bran  or  polhird  math  at  night,  in- 
ftead  ot  corn,  with  little  or  no  hay,  and  two  hours  walk- 
ing exercife  in  the  morning  falHng,  for  four  days,  and 
■white  water  if  the  horfe  will  take  ii ;  this  will  make 
him  empty  himfelf  very  much,  amend  his  appetite  and 
vind,  and  increafc  his  powers  of  pcrtormance. 

In  the  delivery  of  a  ball,  no  iron  inlirument  fhould 
ever  be  made  uic  ol,  fince  it  is  a  rough  and  terrifying 
praflice.  The  tongue  of  the  horfc  being  drawn,  and 
held  out  of  his  mouth  on  the  off  fide,  the  operator  re- 
ceivii:g  the  ball  or  roll  from  a  by-ilander,  places  it 
lengthwile  between  his  fingers  and  thumb,  which  being 
flretched  out,  he  delivers  it  with  a  moderate  jirk  over' 
the  root  ot  the  tongue  ^  when  letting  go  the  tongue,  and 
placing  his  hand  under  the  jaw,  he  elevates  the  liead, 
in  order  to  watch  the  pafiage  of  the  ball  down  the  gul- 
let. If  it  has  been  plainly  didinguifhed  pafiing  down, 
another  ball  may  be  immediately  given,  fliould  one  re- 
main. But  fome  horfes  will  retain  them  obfiinately  a 
confiderablc  time,  in  which  cale  a  little  water  may  be 
given,  or  even  poured  down  with  the  horn,  the  fwal- 
lowing  which  afcertains  the  lituation  of  the  ball.  In 
giving  a  drink,  the  horfe's  head  fhould  be  held  up  with 
a  forked  iVick  with  blunt  points,  kept  for  that  purpofe, 
but  by  no  means  with  an  iron  foik,  for  fear  of  acci- 
dent; a  noofe  to  receive  the  fork  being  placed  in  the 
mouth  over  the  tufhes.  The  account  of  adminifterlng 
phyfic  in  Mr.  Taplin's  Cmipeiidiiim,  is  one  of  the  moll 
rational  and  ufetul  any  where  to  be  found,  and  which 
bears  the  indubitable  marks  of  found  judgment,  and 
prafcfical  experience. 

tvery  groom  ihould  be  provided  w'ith  a  good  horn, 
narrow  in  the  fpout,  and  wide  in  the  belly,  which  will 
hold /full  Haifa  pint;  and  much  care  Ihould  be  taken 
that  too  large  a  quantity  be  not  difchargcd  into  the 
Iiorfe's  gullet  at  once,  or  too'  fuda'cnlv,  or  that  one  go- 
down  do  not  follow  the  Qlher  too  haftily  ;  but  fick  or 
well,  iie  ought  in  the  cale  of  giving  medicine,  to  be 
turned  about  with  the  greatcd  cure,  and  trc.ted  with 
the  utmoll  tendernefs  and  patience. 

Intimedia.cly  after  the  horfe  (h.ill  have  fwallowed 
the  dofe,  you  may  allow  him  to  take  two  or  three  go- 
downs  of  loft  water,  blood  warm,  and  to  cat  a  lock  of 
hay.  Small  quantities  at  a  time  of  clean  picked  hay 
may  be  given  him  throughout  the  day,  and  two  or  three 
ma(hes  ot  Iwect  bran  and  ground  oats,  which  is  the 
pioper  diet  whilfi  the  phyfic  is  in  operation.  Should  it 
■be  a  laxalivc  drencli  ot  the  neutral  (alls,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  ijuick  operation,  his  pnrging  may  Ix'gin  in  Icfs 
than  twelve  hours;  but  ai)  alottic  purge,  the  flowill  ol 


all  others,  will  lie  in  his  body  double  the  time:  begin- 
ning to  operate  the  following  morning,  its  cffedls  may 
continue  twelve,  twenty- four,  thirty  hours,  or  up- 
wards, according  to  the  power  and  quality  of  the 
medicine,  and  the  exilhng  fiatc  ot  the  horfe's  body. 
Good  aloes,  rhubarb,  or  fairs,  the  quantities  being  ju- 
dicioufly  apportioned,  and  the  body  of  the  patient  in  a  fit 
flate  tor  their  reception,  never  gripe  or  naufeate.  Cold, 
water  fliould  never  be  allowed.  Inflances  may  be  pro- 
duced of  horfes,  which  had  taken  coarfe  plantation 
aloes,  made  up  with  a  large  quantity  of  common  refin, 
and  being  killed  outright  by  a  plentiful  drink  of  cold 
water,  the  body  Iwelhng  enormoiifly,  and  appearing 
as  if  the  animal  had  been  dellroyed  by  poifbn.  It  is  a 
property  of  good  aloes,  to  iiicreafe  ttie  appetite  and 
promote  digeltion  ;  the  aloe  is  alio  an  excellent  diure- 
tic. The  method  of  taking  aloes  is  to  indole  it  in  pel- 
lets of  chewed  bread,  by  which  method  the  pill  has  no 
tafte  of  the  aloetic  bitter  ;  a  fingle  pill  or  two  will  per- 
haps ferve  for  common  cccafions. 

A  horfe  which  ufually  llands  nnclothed,  fliould 
have  a  fhcct  thrown  over  him  during  phyfic.  The  ha- 
bitual temperature  of  air  in  the  liable  may  be  prelerved, 
with  the  caution  of  obviating  all  partial  currents,  more 
particularly  fliould  the  weather  turn  out  cold  or  wet. 
In  cafe  of  wet,  the  horfefliould  not  (fir  into  the  open  air, 
or  where  rain  may  be  blown  upon  him.  For  want  of  bet- 
ter convenience,  turn  him  about,  and  walk  him  up 
and  down  the  fiable,  if  necefiary,  to  quicken  the  purge. 
If  the  weather  permit,  put  on  his  hood,  and  take  him 
out  two  or  three  times  in  the  day,  half  an  hour  each 
time.  The  purge  operating  freely,  only  walk  him :  if 
otherwife,  let  liim  trot  a  little,  but  gently,  and  at  his 
eafe,  the  rider  by  no  means  hurrying,  but  allowing  liim 
his  own  time  to  Hop  during  his  ejedions.  In  cafe  of  a 
cold  northerly  wind,  the  lefs  he  be  kept  out  the  better ; 
and  additional  clothing  will  then  be  neceflary.  The 
ceremony  ends  upon  the  phyfic  being  let,  namely, 
when  the  excrement  fiiall  liave  reaffumed  its  habitual 
or  natural  confiflence.  After  the  fetting,  from  a  week 
to  a  fortnight  of  walking,  or  very  gentle  exercife,  ought 
to  precede  labour.  No  horfe  will  bear  more  than  one 
regular  dofe  in  feven  days. 

The  Regular  Courje  of  Sails,  for  a  hack  or  hunter,  is 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  ounces  the  dofe,  the  three 
dofes  taking  no  fomewhat  more  than  the  ufual  time. 
Should  the  weather  be  fine,  and  no  dan;;cr  of  wet,  the 
horfe  may  be  inoderati'lv  ridden,  during  this  phyfic, 
but  no  rilks  of  taking  cold  ought  to  be  incurred,  nor 
any  cold  water  allowed.  The  method  of  giving  falts, 
is  to  prepare  the  horfe  \Aith  iwo  or  three  warm  bian 
and  corn  malhes,  itnd  to  keep  him  without  water,  until 
he  become  thoioughly  in  need  of  it;  then  take  a  pail- 
full,  blood-warm,  and  intufc  four  ounces  of  falts,  prc- 
vioufly  and  thoroughly  dilfolved,  in  half  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water  ;  fliould  the  horfe  lefufe,  have  patience,  and 
drought  will  in  no  great  length  ot  time  eniure  his  com- 
pliance. Repeat  this  as  convenience  may  lervc,  until 
the  dole  fliall  be  complete,  which  may  be  in  two  days 
at  futhelt.  It  is  neccliary  to  oblcrve,  that  the  falts 
■fliould  be  kept  carefully  corked  up  in  wide  mouthed  bot- 
tles ;  for  although  everyone  knows,  that  upon  e-cpofure 
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to  tlie  air,  they  gradual !)■  prccipirnte  into  a  powtlpr, 
vet  all  are  not  aware  that  thereby  about  h;ilt'  their  effi- 
cacy is  loft:  ai^aiii,  if  inftcad  ot  properly  diliblving  the 
fairs,  as  directed,  the>'  are  carclclslv  thrown  into  the 
pail  of  w^rtcr,  to  melt  at  leilure,  (whirh  nine  grooms 
out  ot  rill  to  (ave  trouble  would  do)  thty  *ill,  great 
part  of  ihem,  rcmtin  undifrol\''d  at  the  bottom  oi  the 
pail,  or  again  (hoot  into  crydals  from  ihe  colilncfs  ot 
the  water,  and  be  thrown  away.  Not  only  falts,  but 
aloes,  jalap,  rhubarb,  and  other  drug's,  ought  to  be 
cnrefully  prcfervtd  from  f  xpolurc  to  the  air.  For  very 
large,  or  very  grois  liorfcs,  the  dole  ol  falts  mull  con- 
fcquently  be  increaled,  and  the  quantii\'  will  be  beft 
regulated  by  the  experienced  operation.  It  is  reconi- 
mciided  that  Glauber's  falts  be  uicd,  in  preference  to 
any  Lymingh'i,  or  oth.er  cheap  fuHlituie,  to  be  had  at 
the  druggilts.  Very  frequently,  a  lingle  dole  will  put  a 
hackney  into  excellent  condition. 

A  Cooling  Piirgniive  Drench,  of  quick  operation.  Take 
the  nifufion  of  tour  ounces  of  creinor  tartar,  in  one 
pint  or  more  of  boiling  water,  which  has  Itood  three 
hi'urs  or  longer,  r.tid  been  fretpiontly  (Hrred  ;  Itrain  it 
fine,  and  mix  therewith,  or  diilolvc  therein,  upon  tlie 
fire,  fix  ounces  of  Glauber's  falts;  add  from  four 
drachms  to  one  ounce  of  jalap,  according  to  the  llrength 
required;  a  gill  of  llron^  peppermint;  and  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  warm  gruel,  or  ale,  well  fweetcned  with 
honey,  or  treacle.  Linitive  cieftuary  and  f\rup  ot 
buckthorn,  may  occafionaliy  be  joined. 

Thf  Allelic  Purge,  tor  a  hack,  hunter,  or  race-horfe, 
from  Lawrence.  The  fineft  fuccotrine  aloes,  well 
powdered,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  drachms ;  cremor 
tartar,  an  ounce  or  two;  ginger,  frelh  and  finely  grated, 
a  tea-fpoon  full;  fine  fdlad  oil,  a  table-fpoon  lull;  make 
the  mals  with  treacle,  or  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  and  fifted 
oat  flour,  into  two  or  three  bails.  This  form  you  may 
irequently  vary  and  render  more  quick,  by  fubduftion 
of  the  quantity  of  aloes,  and  addition  of  jalap  inftead  : 
thus,  aloes,  twelve  drachms ;  jalap,  two  drachms.  Or, 
aloes,  ten  draclims  ;  jalap,  halt  an  ounce. 

The  Ah  tic  Purge,  from  Gibs<)N.  Succotrine  aloes, 
»en  drachms  ;  jalap  and  fait  of  tartar,  of  each  iwo 
drachms  ;  grated  ginger,  one  drachm  ;  chemical  oil  of 
annifecds,  thirty  drops  ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  enough  to 
torm  tlie  ball,  which  roll  in  liquorice  powder  or  flour. 
Ji  neceiTaiy  >o  quicken,  add  a  drachm  or  two  to  the 
quantii)'  ot  jaiap. 

In  droplical,  or  other  cafes,  where  draftics  may  be 
abfoUiteiy  necelTary,  nothing  is  more  fafe  and  efFedual 
than  a  fmail  addition  of  fcammony,  in  its  pure  and  na- 
tural Itate,  to  fuccotrine  aloes,  with  a  fufficient  guard 
of  falts,  foap,  or  oil;  but  fuch  potent  articles  require 
medical  knowledge  and  judgment  in  the  prefcriber. 

The  Rhubarb  Purge,  from  GiBsON.  Finell  fucco- 
trine aloes  one  ounce;  Turkey-rhubarb,  in  powder, 
half  an  ounce  ;  ginger,  grated,  one  drachm  ;  make  the 
ball  with  iyrup  of  roles.  This  is  highly  recommended 
for  delitaie  conftiiutions  an.:  poor  feeders.     Or, 

Fine   aloes,   one  ounce  and  two  drachms  ;    myrrh, 

fine  powder,   half  an  ounce  ;  falTron,   and   frefh  jalap 

powder,  each  one  drachm  ;  make  a  ftiiTball  with  iyrup 

t  rofes,  or  marfhmallows ;  add  a  fmall  tea-fpoon  full 


of  rcflified  oil   of  amber,   roll  the  ball   in  liquorice 
powder. 

Purge  «r  Scouring,  for  a  grofs  and  fo«l  conch  or  cart» 
horfe.  Suctotrine  aloes,  one  ounce  ,  jalap,  one  ounce  ; 
myrrh,  finely  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ;  ercmur  tartar, 
one  or  two  ounces  ;  Cal'iiie  Ibap,  h.ilf  an  (;uncc  ;  gin- 
uer,  finely  grated,  two  lea-fpoons  full;  beft  falad  oil, 
one  large  fpoon  full  ;  make  three  b.tlls  for  one  dofe,. 
with  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  liquorice  powder,  or 
flour. 

Minnriai  Purge,  lor  ditto.  Add  to  the  above,  two 
drachms  ot  calomel,  oi,  if  the  conftitution  and  habit 
ihould  require  it,  half  an  ounce. 

A'Ji/d  Ahr curia!  Purge.  .Add  two  drachms  of  calomel 
to  the  aloetit  purge  ot  Gibson. 

Should  a  purge  not  operate  at  a  preper  time,  either 
from  the  badnels  of  the  drugs,  or  cold  taken,  the  horfe 
will  hang  down  his  head  and  relufe  food,  appear  fwell- 
ed,  heave  ill  his  flanks,  and  frequently  throw  up  his  tail 
without  ability  to  evacuate.  In  a  flight  cafe  of  this 
kind,  give  the  fize  of  a  [ullet's  egg  of  cordial  ball,  in 
three  pints  of  warm  gruel,  and  repeat  it  at  night  and  the 
following  morning;  in  the  interim  give  falined  water, 
blood  warm,  made  as  before  diredtcd,  ;.  e.  the  folution 
ol  tour  ounces  of  Glauuer's  falts,  to  a  pail,  or  three 
gallons,  of  foft  water.  Walking  exercife,  if  fine- 
weather,  well  clothed,  the  horfe  not  being  ridden.  Or,. 
(hould  the  cafe  be  more  ferious,  and  the  horfe  much 
fv.elled  or  griped,  take  balfam  oi  Peru  zn^  capivi,  of 
each  half  an  ounce,  incorporate  them  with  the  yolk  of  a 
new  laid  c^^g ;  camphor,  one  drachm,  diffolved  in  a 
fmall  quantity  oi  HcUandi  gin,  or  other  fpirit,  juniper 
berries  and  annifeed,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  each  ; 
unredlifi.^d  oil  of  amber,  two  drachms  ;  make  a  ball 
with  fyrup  of  marlhmallows,  and  roll  in  liquorice  pow- 
der. Give  plenty  ot  warm  gruel  and  water.  If  the 
additional  aid  of  a  clyllcr  fliould  be  needed,  ufe  the 
following;  thin  water  gruel  three  quarts,  fwcetened 
with  fix  ounces  of  coarfc  iugar,  and  well  mixed  with  fi.-c 
ounces  of  fallad,  or  linfeed  oil  :  if  eafily  to  be  procured, 
inftead  ot  water  gruel,  make  ufe  of  a  decoCtion  of  mal- 
lows, pellitory,  mercury,  chamomile,  or  fuch  as  can  be 
obtained,  each  a  large  handful,  with  bay-bc-Ties,  and 
fweet  tennel-feeds,  each  one  ounce,  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
boiled  to  three  quarts.  As  the  horie.  recovers,  give  a 
tew  malt  raaihey.. 

In  cafe  oi Jupcr-purgation,  or  evccfTive  working  of 
•the  phyfic,  the  very  common  confequcnce  of  the  ufe  of 
plantation  aloes,  or  a  too  powerful  mercurial  dofe, 
give  the  following,  a  quart  at  a  time,  with  the  horn,  in 
the  courie  of  the  day  :  fimmer  gum  arable  and  traga- 
canth,  each  four  ounces  ;  juniper  berries  and  carraway- 
feeds,  bruifed,  three  ounces;  ginger,  half  an  ounce,  ira 
five  quarts  of  water,  until  the  gum  fhall  be  diflblved. 
Gruel  made  of  lioiled  rice  is  excellent  in-  this  inten- 
tion, given  either  witti  the  horn,  or  in  the  hoife's 
drink,  and  the  rice  by  way  of  mafli.  Or,  cordial  ball 
in  warm  ale.  Or,, prepare  a  dccocfion  ot  chamomile, 
wormwood,  frclli  annifeeds,  and  faftVon  ;  to  three  Cjuar- 
ters  of  a  pint  ot  this,  warm,  add  a  pint  of  fine  old  port 
wine,  in  which  has  been  dilTol"  ed  one  ounce  of  diatcor- 
dium,   to  be  given,  evfry  three  or  tour  hours.     The 
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horfe  continuing  to  purge,  and  to  cje£l  even  the  very 
mucus  and  lining  of  his  bowels,  the  foregoing  remedies 
muft  be  perfevcrcd  in,  with  the  additional  help  of  re- 
ftringent  and  nutritive  clyfters. 

Tht  Reflringent  Cly/itr.  Either  pomegranate  or  oak 
bark,  two  ounces  ;  red  rofes,  green  or  dr)-,  a  handful 
or  two;  baluftines,  half  an  ounce;  boil  in  two  quarts 
of  water  to  one,  pour  off  clear,  and  dilfolve  in  the  de- 
coftion  four  ounces  of  diafcordiuin.  To  be  repeated. 
Or,  the  Si/iich  Clfjltr,  from  Mr.  Clarke.  Starch 
jelly,  or  infufion  ol  linfced,  one  pint ;  liquid  laudanum, 
one  ounce,  or  two  table- fpoons  lull  ;  it  inflammation 
be  apprehended,  fubftiiute  for  the  laudanum,  tweni\^  or 
thirty  grains  of  opium,  well  rubbed  and  diffolved:  the 
quantity,  one  pint,  rather  too  Imall.  Broths  are  uled 
in  this  cafe,  and  flour  or  rice  milk,  (trained,  but  oils  are 
too  relaxing  ;  yet,  the  coats  of  the  inteftines  being 
abraded,  Bart  let  recommends  mutton  fuet  boiled  in 
milk,  both  as  a  clyfler  and  drench,  one  pint  every  three 
hours.  Suet,  four  pounds  to  one  quart  of  milk.  Should 
the  cafe  have  been  fo  daugeroMS,  that  the  horfe  remains 
weak,  and  a  refforative  courl'e  be  required;  perfeverc 
in  the  following  a  few  weeks.  Looie  ftable,  ufe  of  a 
field  or  yard  by  day,  where  he  may  be  kept  from  wa- 
ter. Make  a  llrong  decoffion  or  infufion  of  oak-bark, 
gentian,  carduus  benedidus,  or  the  male  fow-thiftle, 
and  Roman  wormwood,  and  keep  it  bottled  for  ufe; 
give  half  a  pint  to  a  pmt  in  every  pail  of  water,  cold. 
Frequent  rice  and  malt  mafhes,  cordial  ball  in  ale.  Ox, 
orflieep's  gall,  half  a  pint  in  ale,  milk  warm,  twiceaday. 

The  following  obiervations  on  clyfters,  is  learned 
from  therefpeftable  authorities  of  Gibson  and  Clarke, 
previous  to  experience  of  their  truth.  A  fyringe  (hould 
never  be  ufed,  as  the  difcharge  alarms  the  horfe.  The 
proper  apparatus  is  a  pipe  and  bag.  To  a  large  ox- 
bladder  fallen  a  pipe  of  tlie  length  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches,  made  of  box,  or  any  wood  fufceptible  of  a 
fmooth  polifli ;  in  fize,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  diame- 
ter next  the  bag,  and  of  a  gradual  taper  to  thj  extremity, 
where  the  thickncfs  ought  fuddenly  to  increafe,  and  be 
rounded  at  the  point ;  let  the  pertoration  of  the  pipe  be 
large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  a  common  funnel,  for 
the  purpole  of  pouring  tl-.:  liijuor  into  the  bag  ;  certain 
ivory  pipes  in  ufe,  are  apt  to  wound  the  gut.  Place  the 
horfe,  if  convenient,  with  his  hinder  quarters  upon  the 
highefl  ground.  In  cafe  of  hardened  balls  of  excre- 
ment, always  back-rake,  with  the  Imalleft  hand  to  be 
procured,  well  oiled,  and  nails  pared,  previous  to  the 
adminiitrationofa  clyfter.  Mr.TAPLiN,  although  appa- 
rently of  great  fkill  in  all  matters  of  medical  applica- 
tion, has  very  much  failed,  in  decrying  the  advantages 
of  thus  cxtracling  the  excrement,  frequently  a  matter  of 
the  utmoM  ncccllity  in  both  brute  and  human  bodies; 
in  the  latter,  it  i.s  ulually  perforincd  with  a  lilvcr  in- 
rtrument,  formed  like  a  marrow  fpoon.  It  nmft  furely 
be  a  great  point  gained,  where  we  can  make  direct  ap- 
piication  to  the  feat  ol  the  complaint  ;  as,  for  infl:ance, 
to  the  blood-velfels  by  phlebotomy,  in  a  llate  of  ple- 
thora and  inflammation.  In  a  laxative  clyfler,  the 
quantitv  may  be  as  much  as  three  quarts;  but  in  thole 
of  a  rellringent,  anodyne,  or  nutritious  kind,  which 
arc  to  be  retained,  Iron)  a  pint  to  a  quart  is  tully  luffi- 


cient.  Let  your  liquid,  in  refpefl  of  warmth,  be  as 
nearly  as  pofrible  of  the  common  temperature  of  blood, 
which  being  dilcharged  with  all  due  caution  againft 
alarm,  hold  down  the  tail  a  few  minutes.  Clyfters 
thus  carefully  given,  create  fo  little  unealinefs  to  a 
horfe,  that  they  may  be  repeated  very  often,  if  neceffa- 
ry,  without  much  trouble.  It  will  happen  in  cholics, 
that  horfes  drop,  frequently,  dribblets  of  excrement, 
apparently  loofc  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  colon  may  be 
loaded  witli  fcybala,  or  hardened  dung-balls.  The 
grooms  and  farriers,  like  troublefome  and  conceited 
nurfes,  judging  merely  from  appearances,  and  habitu-  J 
ally  fparing  of  labour,  and  jealous  of  novelty,  decry  the  ^ 
ufeof  clyfters  as  fuperfluous,  but  on  their  repetition,  are 
furprized  at  the  quantity  and  ftate  of  the  difcharge.  The 
veterinarian  and  jockey,  in  all  cafes,  may  hear  the  groom, 
but  mult  coufult  the  reafon  of  the  thing.  1  repeat  it  af- 
ter St.  Bel,  ftable-people,  in  general,  cannot  be  trufled 
even  with  a  relation  of  faffs  ;  their  obftinacy  and  conceit 
ever  holds  an  exaft  pace  with  their  ignorance.  Clyfters 
are  of  immcnie  fervice,  both  in  the  intent  of  relaxing, 
aftringing,  and  comforting  the  inteftines;  and  the  ani- 
mal body  may  be  preferved  alive,  and  nouriflicd  by  thele 
alone,  for  a  confulerable  period,  when  it  may  be  imprac- 
ticable to  receive  any  fuitenance  in  the  regular  way. 

The  Common  Clyjier.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  thin  gruel, 
falad  oil  half  a  pint,  coarfe  fugar,  or  common  fait,  fix 
ounces.  To  render  it  more  emollient,  a  decoftion  of 
marfli-mallows,  ground-ivy,  chamomile,  and  fennel 
feeds,  may  be  fubftituted  to  the  gruel. 

Laxative  Chjhr,  add  to  the  above  eight  ounces  of 
Glauber's  falts.  Or,  an  infufion  ol  two  ounces  fen- 
na  in  boiling  water,  and  four  ounces  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn. Or,  caryocoftinum,  one  ounce.  Or,  bitter 
apple  half  an  ounce.  Bay  berries  and  annifeeds  bruif- 
ed,  one  handful  each;  fait  of  tartar  half  an  ounce,  fy- 
rup of  buckthorn  four  ounces.  The  bitter  apple,  ber- 
ries and  feed,  fliould  be  boiled  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Or,  infteadof  the  bitter  apple,  an  ounce  or  two  of  tine 
ture  of  jalap. 

Nutritive  Clyjicrs.  Thick  water  gruel.  Or,  broths 
made  of  fheep  s  head,  trotters,  or  the  like,  but  not  too 
fat.  Milk  pottage.  Rice-milk  ftrained,  with  warm 
aromatic  feeds  if  neceffary. 

Diuretic  Clylers.  Soap  four  ounces,  diflblve  1  in  two 
quarts  of  warm  water,  fait  one  handful.  Or,  one 
ounceofCafiiic-foap,  two  quartsof  water,  Vcnicc-turpen- 
tine  two  ounces,  well  beat  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Or,  in  a  ftranguary,  to  be  repealed:  Venice  turpeiiune 
from  two  to  four  ounces,  beat  up  with  eggs  ;  add  by 
degrees,  two  quarts  of  decoftion  ot  marlh  mallows,  parl- 
lev  and  ground  ivy,  or  either,  in  wliich  from  two  to 
four  ounces  of  niire  has  been  diflolved  ;  oil  hall  a  pint 
to  one  pint,  and  occalionally  one  ounce  of  Bates's  ano- 
dyne balfam. 

Tl:e  Cordiul  Bull  was  firft  intioduccd  by  Makkkam, 
who  ftiles  it  the  "  mirror  and  mailer  ol  all  medicines," 
and  pretends  it  will  cure  all  inward  dilcafcs.  livery 
writer,  almoft,  has  made  foinc  variation  troiii  the  ori- 
ginal, aft'eiSing  to  have  his  own  cordial  ball.  Mr. 
Taplin,  has  not  been  fortunate  in  his  attempted  im- 
provement of  Dr.  B.^acken's  ball. 
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Brackf.v'j  ball.  Aiinifccds,  carrawny- feeds,  and 
Lireater  cardamoms,  fine  powder,  of  each  an  ounce  ; 
riour  of  brimftone,  two  ounces  ;  turmeric  in  fine  pow- 
der, one  ounce  and  a  half;  faflron  in  powder,  two 
drachms;  fugar  candy,  four  ounces  ;  Spanifli  juice  dif- 
fdlvcd  in  hyifop  water,  two  i>unccs  \  oil  of  aniiifeed, 
liaK  an  ounce  ;  liquorice  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
wheat  flower,  a  funicicnt  quantity  to  make  it  into  a  \\\\\' 
parte,  hy  heating  all  the  ingredients  well  in  a  marble, 
not  a  brafs  mortar.  This  is  the  common  cordial  ball, 
and  1  believe  defervedly  mort  in  repute. 

In  the  firft  place,  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  tlic 
feeds  be  frefli  and  good,  and  by  no  means  old  ihop- 
keepers,  and  that  the  oil  of  annifeed  be  genuine,  in- 
rtead  of  one  half  oil  of  almonds;  firther,  that  the  mafs 
be  kept  in  a  bladder,  or  a  gallipot,  well  fecured  from 
air  or  damp  ;  and  laftly,  out  of  tlic  reach  of  two-legged 
depredators. 

The  mnlt-mnPi  from  Mark.ham.  Upon  a  peck  of 
ground  malt,  pour  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, ftir  frequently  ;  in  about  half  an  hour  the  liquor 
will  be  fwect,  and  may  begi\cn  to  a  horfe  milk  warm  : 
this  is  very  nourifliing,  cither  by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with 
gruel  of  rice,  or  oatmeal. 

Alterative  forms.  The  intent  of  alterants  is  gradu- 
ally to  remove  chronic,  or  obftrucVions  of  long  ftand- 
ing,  which  would  not  fo  readily  give  way  to  the  brill; 
and  tranfient  cfFecls  of  a  purge  ;  by  thinning,  purifying, 
and  aceelerating  the  motions  of  animal  fluids.  The 
chief  confiderations  in  the  exhibition  of  this  clafs  of 
medicines  are,  that  the  more  powerful  fpccies  be  not 
reforted  to,  unlefs  the  humours  of  the  animal  be  in  a 
corrupted  or  depraved  ftate,  that  the  dofcs  be  very  mo- 
derate and  continued  a  conliderable  time,  and  that  the 
powders  be  reduced  as  fine  as  pofTible  ;  to  a  pinch  of 
fnufF.  Large  dofes  purge,  and  the  medicine  paffes  too 
quickly  ;  their  frequency  debilitates  the  ftomach,  and 
(.ieprcffes  the  fpirits;  if  the  powder  be  grofs,  inflead  of 
entering  the  lacfeals  and  pafling  thence  into  the  blood, 
it  is  carried  through  the  inteftines  unchanged.  I  have 
lecn  rhubarb  ejected  from  the  bowels  of  an  infant,  the 
fecond  or  third  day,  in  the  fame  crude  ftate  as  when 
given. 

Mild  Alterative.  Flour  of  brimftone,  and  cremor 
tartar,  equal  quantities  ;  with  thefe  mix  canella  alba, 
n  drachm  of  the  latter  to  an  ounce.  The  dofe,  half  an 
ounce  to  one  ounce  twice  a  day,  either gi\en  in  a  ball 
with  treacle,  on  an  empty  ftomach  (the  moft  effetfual 
way),  or  mixed  with  the  corn,  being  firft  of  all  well 
ftirred  into  a  little  w  etted  bran. 

Add  gum  guaiacum  finely  powdered,  and  turmeric, 
equal  quantities  with  the  above.  Mix  well.  This 
fucceedswell  with  delicate  conftltutions. 

Pound  the  fineft  antimony,  that  i'^,  large,  clear,  and 
fhiniig,  like  poliflied  fteel,  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
mix  with  equal  quantity  of  powdered  guaiacum.  Six 
drachms  to  one  ounce  per  day. 

Antimonial  jEthiops,  four  to  fix  drachms  every  night 
for  a  fortnight,  then  omit  a  week,  afterwards  repeat 
for  another  fortnight.  It  is  made  as  follows:  the  bcft 
antimony  as  before,  tw  clvc  ounces ;  crude  mercurv, 
fixteen  ounces  ;  brimftone,  eight  ounces ;  grind  them 


together  to  an  impalpable  powder.  This  medicine  has 
great  cf^i:t\  in  farcy,  inveterate  mange,  or  obftinate 
dry  coughs. 

PURLIKU,  all  that  ground  near  any  foreft,  which 
being  anciently  made  f(jrert,  is  afterwards,  by  peram- 
bulations, feparated  again  from  the  fame,  and  freed 
from  that  fer\  itude  which  was  formerly  laid  upon  it. 

PURLIEU-MAN,    one  that  has  land   within  the. 
purlien,    anil   forty   Ihillings  a  year    freehold;    Uj)on 
which  account  he  ii   allowed  to  hunt  or  courie  iii  his 
own  purlieu,  \yith  certain  limitations. 

PURSE-NET,  a  net  ufed  for  taking  both  hares  and 
rabbits  at  certain  times,  and  three  or  four  dozen  of 
them  are  fuffieient  to  lay  over  their  holes  :  they  are;  to 
be  faftened  by  tying  ftrings  to  fticks  thruft  into  the 
earth,  otherwife  wlien  the  rabbits  bolt  out,  they  will 
run  away  and  get  out  of  the  nets ;  but  when  the  nets 
arc  fixed,  and  all  things  in  order,  there  muft  be  one 
or  two  to  lie  elofe  to  fee  what  game  comes  lionie,  while, 
in  the  mean  time,  \ou  beat  the  buflies  to  force  them 
homewards. 

Another  way  to  take  rabbits  with  thefe  nets  is,  at 
tlieir  coming  out  of  their  parraces  ;  and  they  (hould  be 
fecreted  in  this  manner  : 

Firft  hunt  them  up  and  down  to  force  them  all  in, 
then  put  in  a  ferret  with  a  bell  about  her  neck,  which 
gives  the  rabbit  notice  of  her  coming,  vyho,  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  her,  will  bolt  out  into  the  purfe-net,  from 
whence  you  muft  immediately  take  the  purfe-net  before 
the  ferret  feizes  her  ;  and  when  the  ferret  comes  out  of 
the  burrows,  put  her  in  again  ;  but  remember  to  cope 
her  mouth,  that  is,  tie  her  chaps  with  fine  packthread, 
which  will  hinder  her  from  fciiing  the  rabbit  and  fuck- 
ing her  blood. 

PURSINESS  IN  Horses,  is  a  (hortnefs  of  breath, 
cither  natural  or  accidental.  The  natural  is  when  the 
horfe  is  cock  thropjled  ;  for  that  his  thropple  or  wind- 
pipe being  fo  long,  he  is  not  able  to  draw  his  breath  in 
and  out  with  fo  much  cafe  as  other  horfes  do  which 
are  loofe  throppled,  becaufe  the  wind-pipe  being  too 
ftraight,  that  fliould  convey  the  breath  to  the  lungs, 
and  vent  it  again  at  the  nofe,  makes  him  pant  and  fetch 
his  breath  ihort ;  and  in  like  manner  when  his  pipe  is 
filled  with  too  much  fat,  or  other  phlegmatic  ftufi",which 
fufFocates  him,  and  makes  his  lungs  labour  the  more. 

Puriincfs  accidental  is  fomctimes  caufed  by  a  horfe's 
being  hard  riilden  after  a  full  ftomach,  or  prcfently 
after  drinking,  which  caufes  phlegmatic  humours  to 
diftil  out  of  the  head  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  fall 
upon  the  lungs,  whci'c  they  fettle  and  congeal. 

It  alfo  proceeds  fron:  lieats  and  colds,  C5V.  caufes 
duUefs  and  hcavinefs  in  traveUii^,  makes  him  fweat 
much,  and  ready  to  fall  liown  upon  every  (train. 

I'or  the  cure:  pound  annifeeds,  liquorice,  and  fu-. 
gar-candy,  to  a  fine  powder,  and  pur  four  fpoonfuls  in- 
to a  pint  of  white  wine  ;  brew  them  well,  aud  jnix 
with  them  half  a  pint  of  I'alad  oil.  Give  tl-.is  to  the 
hotfe  ever  after  a  travel,  and  a  day  before  he  fets  out 
on  a  journey.     Sec  Asthma  and  Broken- vvi>d. 

PUT  ;  it  is  ufed  for  the  breaking  or  managing  of  a 
horfe;  as  put  your  horfe  to  corvets,  put  iiiin  upon  ca- 
prioles. 
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To  put  a  horfe  upon  his  hanmhes,  is  to  make  him 
bend  them  in  galloping  in  the  manage,  or  upon  a  ftop. 
See  Haunches. 

To  put  a  horfe  to  the  ivnlk,  tret,  or  gallop,  is  to  make 
him  walk,  trot,  or  gallop. 

PUTTOCK,  a  kind  of  long-winged  kite,  a  bird  of 
prey. 

PYE-3ALD  Horse,  is  one  that  has  white  fpots  up- 
on a  coat  of  another  colour. 

Th.us  there  are  pye-bald  bays,  pye-bald  forrels,  and 
pye-bald  blacks,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

PYROET  ;  (in  Horfemanfliip)  fome  arc  of  one  tread 
or  piftes,  fome  of  two. 

Thofe  of  one  tread  are  othcrwifc  called,  Pirouettes 
de  la  tete  a  la  queue,  which  are  entire  and  very  narro'w 
turns  made  bv  the  horfe  upon  one  tread,  and  almoft  in 
one  time,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  his  head  is  placed 
where  his  tail  was,  without  putting  out  his  haunches. 

To  make  horfes  take  this  pyroet  with  more  facility, 
they  ufe  in  the  manage  to  put  them  to  five  or  fix  of 
them  all  running,  without  ftirring  off  the  fpot. 
-    In  duels  they  are  of  ufe  to  gain  the  enemy's  croup. 

Pyroets  of  two  piftes  or  treads,  are  turns  of  two  treads 
upon  a  fmall  compafs  of  ground,  almoft  of  the  length  of 
the  horfe. 

QUAILS  are  the  leaf!  of  all  the  birds  of  the  galli- 
naceous kind.  They  have,  however,  the  genius 
of  the  cock,  and  may  be  bred  to  fight  like  our  game 
cocks.  This  was  an  old  cuftom  among  the  Athenians, 
and  is  ftill  kept  up  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  Afia. 
Quails  are  birds  of  paffage,  fome  entirely  quitting  our 
ifiand,  others  fhifting  their  quarters  from  one  country 
to  another,  dwelling  in  corn-fields,  or  meadows. — 
Quails  begin  to  fing  in  April;  they  make  their  nefts  on 
the  ground,  and  fit  in  the  month  of  May,  at  which 
time  you  muft  not  difturb  them  :  you  may  know  the 
hen  by  her  flcnderneck,  and  that  (he  is  not  black  un- 
der the  chin,  but  of  the  colour  of  baked  earth,  and  fo 
up  to  th£  head,  her  breaft  and  belly  are  almoft  white, 
her  back  and  wings  of  a  dark  )cllow  colour ;  but  the 
head,  neck,  back,  tail,  and  wings  of  the  cock,  are 
almoft  black  :  his  beak  is  alfo  black  and  feet  ftiining. 

Quails  are  to  be  taken  by  calls,  while  they  are  in 
then  wooinf-times,  which  is  from  April  till  Augujl ; 
the  quail  will  call  at  fun-riling,  about  nine  o'clock, 
about  twelve,  about  tlirce  in  tlie  afternoon,  and  at  fun- 
fct.  The  notes  of  the  cock  differ  much  from  the  hen, 
fo  that  you  muft  be  expert  in  both,  if  you  intend  to  do 
any  good  in  taking  them ;  and  when  you  hear  the  cock 
call,  anfwer  in  the  hen's  note  ;  and  fo  on  the  contrary, 
anfwer  the  hen  in  the  cock's  note  and  they  will  both 
come  to  you,  that  you  may  caft  your  net  over  and  take 
them. 

If  it  be  a  fingle  cock  qiiail,  he  will  come  at  the  firft 
call,  but  if  he  hath  a  lien  with  him,  he  will  not  for- 
fakehcr:  fometimes  you  (hall  only  hcrfr  one  to  anfwer 
your  call,  yet  three  or  four  will  come  to  your  net,  fo 
that  you  need  not  make  too  much  hafte  when  you  find 
one  entangled,  for  fome  more  may  be  taken  in  a  (hort 
time. 

Quails  are  neat  cleanly  birds,  and  will  not  much  run 
into  dews  or  wet  places,  but   chufc  ratlier  to  fly,  that 
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they  may  not  dirty  thcmfelvcs ;  you  muft  tl.ercfore  at 
fuch  times  place  yourfelf  as  near  your  nets  as  poffible, 
and  if  by  accident  the  quail  pafTes  by  one  end  of  the 
net,  call  her  back  again,  and  (lie  wiil  foon  come  to 
your  net. 

The  form  of  the  call  and  how  to  make  them,  are 
defcribed  Plate  XII.  viz.  the  firft  A,  is  made  of  a 
fmall  leather  purfe,  about  two  fingers  wide,  and  four 
long,  in  fimpe  much  like  a  pear;  it  muft  Ijc  ftuft'ed 
half  full  of  horfc-hair;  place  in  the  end  a  fmall 
whiftle  or  device,  marked  C,  made  of  a  bone  of  a  cat's, 
hare's,  or  coney's  leg,  or  rather  of  a  v.ing  of  an  old 
hern,  which  muft  be  about  three  fingers  long,  and  the 
end  C,  muft  be  formed  like  a  flagclet  with  a  little  foft 
wax  ;  put  aifo  in  a  little  to  dole  up  tiie  end  B,  wliich 
open  a  little  with  a  pin,  to  caufe  it  to  give  the  clea:cr 
and  more  diftincl  found  :  faftcn  this  pipe  in  your  purfc, 
and  then  to  make  it  fpeak,  hold  it  full  in  the  palm  of 
your  left-hand,  putting  one  of  your  fingers  over  the  top 
of  the  wax ;  you  muft  (hake  on  the  place  marked  A, 
with  the  hinder  part  of  your  right  thumb,  and  fo  imi- 
tate the  call  of  the  hen-quail. 

The  form  of  the  other  quail-call,  defcribed  Plate 
XII.  Fig.  2.  muft  be  four  fingers  long,  and  above  an 
inch  thick,  made  of  a  piece  of  wire  turned  round,  as 
if  it  was  curled  ;  it  muft  be  covered  over  with  leather, 
and  one  end  thereof  clofed  up  with  a  piece  of  flat 
wood,  marked  2  ;  about  the  middle  you  muft  have  a 
fmall  thread,  or  leather  ftrap  7,  wherewith  you  may 
hold  it,  fo  as  to  ufe  it  with  one  hand  ;  and  at  the  other 
end,  place  juft  fuch  a  pipe  as  is  defcribed  before  in 
making  up  the  firft  call. 

Now  for  the  calling  with  it,  "hold  the  ftrap  or  piece 
of  leather  with  your  left-hand,  clofe  by  the  piece  of 
wood  marked  2,  and  with  your  right-hand  hold  the 
pipe,  juft  where  it  is  joined,  to  the  flagelet,  marked  3, 
and  make  the  faaie  noife  as  the  hen  does  when  fhe 
calls  the  cock. 

The  net  commonly  ufed,  is  called  a  hallier,  or  bram.- 
ble-net,  which  is  managed  as  in  the  following  figure. 

If  you  know  where  the  cock  is  alone,  get  v>ithin  fif- 
teen paces:  fiippofe  the  pricked  lines,  marked  with  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  where  the  borders  of 
the  corn-field,  and  that  the  quail  (hould  be  at  the  let- 
ter P,  fprcad  your  net  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  adjoin- 
ing to  the  corn,  and  pitch  your  hallier,  and  fo  the  bird 
running  crois  the  corn,  may  get  into  the  net  without 
perceiving  it;  tlien  draw  back  into  the  bottom  of  the 
third  or  fourth  line  O,  where  you  moft  ftoop  and  hide 
yourfelf  over-againft  the  middle  of  the  net,  in  order 
to  call  the  quail. 

QUARTER  i  to  work  from  quarter  to  quarter,  is  to 
ride  a  horfe  three  times  in  t:.\\A,  upon  the  firl\  of  the 
four  lines  of  a  (quare  ;  then  changing  your  hand,  and 
riding  him  three  times  upon  a  fecond  ;  at  the  third  line 
changing  your  hand,  and  io  palling  to  the  third  and 
fourth,  obferving  the  fame  order. 

A  Faljc  QUARTER,  is  when  the  h(v)f  has  a  kind 
of  cleft  occafioned  by  a  horfe's  cafting  his  quarter,  and 
getting  a  new  one,  for  then  the  horn  bcginnmg  to  grow, 
is  uneven  and  ugly,  as  alfo  bigger  and  foltcr  tiun  the 
re(>  of  the  hoof  ;  and  fuch  feet  IhouKI  be  ftiod  \\  ith  half 
panton  (hoes;  but  if  the  cleft  be  conlidcrable,  and  take 
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up  a  quarter  part  of  the  hoof,  the  liorfc  will  not  be  fcr- 
viceahle,  and  is  not  wortli  buying. 

QUARTER  Hehisd,.  is  when  a  horfc  has  tlic  quar- 
ters of  his  hind  feet  t>rong ;  that  is  to  fay,  ti>e  hoin 
thiek,  and  fo  capable  of  admitting  a  good  gripe  by  the 
nails. 

When  a  horfe's  quarters  or  feet  are  waftod  and 
flirunk:  for  the  cure  :  raz.e  the  whole  foot  with  a  red 
hot  knife,  making;  large  razes  of  tiic  depth  of  a  crown 
piece,  from  tlie  hair  to  tlic  (hoe  :  and  avoiding  the  co- 
ronet, t]\en  apply  a  pnipcr  poultice,  and  charge  the 
foot  with  a  remoliule.  Sfc-  Remolade  PouLTlCE/br  t/jc 
hcof-l'j'oifi. 

QUARTERS  OF  A  Saddle,  are  the  pieces  of  lea- 
ther, or  ftuff,  made  fall  to  the  lower  pait  of  the  fides 
of  the  faddie,  and  hanjjing  down  below  the  faddle. 

QUARTERS  of  a  Horse,  fore- quarters,  and  hind- 
quarters ;  the  fore-quarters  arc  the  flioulders  and  the 
fore-kgs;  the  hind-quarters,  are  the  hips  and  the  legs 
behind. 

QUARTERS  of  a  Horse's  foot,  are  the  fides  of 
the  coffin,  comprehended  between  the  toe  and  the  heel 
on  one  lide,  and  the  other  of  tlie  foot:  the  inner-quar- 
ters are  thofe  oppotite  to  one  another,  facing  from  one 
foot  to  the  otiier;  thofe  are  always  w'caker  tlian  the 
outlide  quarters,  which  lie  on  the  external  fides  of  the 
coffin. 

QUARTER-CAST ;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  caft  his  quar- 
ters, when  for  any  diforder  in  his  cofHn,  we  are  obliged 
to  cut  one  of  the  quarters  off  the  hoofF,  and  when  the 
hoof  is  thus  cut,  it  grows  and  comes  on  a  new. 

QUITTOR-BONE,  a  hard  round  fwelling  upon  the 
coronet,  between  a  horfe's  heel  and  the  quarter,  which 
moft-  commonly  grows  on  the  inlide  of  the  foot. 

It  is  occafioned  many  ways,  fometimes  by  fome 
bruife,  flub,  prick  of  a  nail,  or  the  like,  which  being 
ncglecled,  will  impofthumate,  and  break  out  about  the 
hoof:  now  and  then  it  comes  from  evil  humours,  which 
<iefcend  down  to  that  part. 

Ouittor. 

A  quittor  is  an  ulcer  formed  between  the  hair  and  the 
hoof,  moft  frequentlv  on  the  infide  quarter.  They  are 
caufed  by  hruifes,  or  by  negledling  to  clean  away  fand, 
gravel,  Lfc.  that  lodges  in  this  ])urr. 

If  it  is  fuperfieial,  the  cure  is  eafilv  performed,  by 
bathing  the  fwelling  once  a  day  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
applying  to  the  ulcer  a  pledget  of  the  ointment  as  di- 
re£lcd  for  fand-eracks,  which  fee. 

If  the  matter  finks  under  the  h«)f,  part  of  i't  muft 
be  taken  off,  or  the  ukcr  can  never  be  healed  \  and  tiie 
fuccefs  in  this  cafe  depends  vtr\'  much  on  the  dexterity 
of  the  operator,  and  cafe  to  the  horfe,  with  which  the 
piece  of  the  hoof  is  divided  and  taken  away. 

Sometimes  the  matter  runs  under  the  quarter  of  the 
hoof,  in  which  cafe  the  quarter  muft  be  removed  :  in 
this  cafe,  when  ti:c  quarter  grows  again,  it  leaves  a 
large  feam  called  a  falfc  quarter,  whicli  weakens  the 
foot  and  is  never  fairly  cured. 

If  the  coffin  bone  be  nfFeeled  with  the  matter,  the 
opening  muft  be  properly  enlarged  ;  all  tliat  is  decayed 


muft  be  taken  away  with  a  knife,  for  that  is  the  eafielt, 
and  when  it  is  ufed  with  Ikill,  is  the  fafeft  method  i 
after  which  drefs  the  wound  v.ifh  pledgets  of  the  digef- 
tive  ointment,  \\ithor  without  the  precipitate,  as  di- 
recfed  tor  fand -cracks,  according  as  circumftances  may 
indicate. 

If  there  is  much  pain  or  inflammation,  a  poultice 
may  be  applied  o\er  tiic  dreffuig,  including  the  whole 
of  tlie  difeafcd  part;  but  it  (hould  be  taken  off"  and 
warmed  agaiii,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

During  the  cure,  the  horfe  fliould  run  at  liberty, 
and  not  be  ufcii  fur  any  kind  of  work.  See  Feet  Of  a 
Horse. 

R.'XBBir,  a  well-known  animal  of  the  hare-kind, 
witii  a  (hort  tail,  and  naked  ears.  In  the  wild 
flate  tlie  colour  of  the  fur  is  brown  \  but,  in  a  tame 
ftate,  it  varies  to  a  black,  pied,  and  quite  white ;  the 
eyes  are  of  a  fine  red.  In  their  w-ild  ftate  they  inhabit 
the  temperate  and  hot  parts  of  Enropr,  and  the  hottcff 
parts  oi  yl/ia  and  Africa.  The  female,  or  doe  rabbit, 
goes  with  young  thirty  days,  and  then  flic  kindles  ;  and 
if  (he  take  not  buck  prefcntly  flie  lofes  her  month,  or 
at  lead:  a  fornight,  and  often  kills  her  young  and  eats 
them.  In  England  they  begin  to  breed  at  a  year  old, 
but  in  fome  places  much  fooncr ,  and  they  continue 
breeding  very  faft  from  the  time  w'hen  they  begin,  four, 
five,  fix,  or  feven  times  a  year  being  common  with 
them.  The  female  fometimes  brings  eight  young  ones 
at  a  time.  Suppofing  this  to  happen  regularly  for  four 
years,  the  number  of  rabbits  from  a  fingle  pair  w'ill 
amount  to  1,274,840.  By  thisaccount  we  might  juftly 
apprehend  being  overftockcd  with  thefe  animals:  but 
a  great  number  of  enemies  prevents  their  incrcafe  ;  not 
only  men,  but  hawks  and  beafts  of  prey  making  dread- 
ful havock  among  them.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe 
different  enemies,  however,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  and 
StrabO,  thr.t  they  once  proved  fuch  a  nuifance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  ifiands,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  implore  the  afTiftance  of  a  military  force 
from  Augustus  in  order  to  exterminate  them.  The 
does  cannot  fuckle  their  young  till  they  have  been  at 
buck  again  ;  this  therefore  is  to  be  done  prefcntly,  elfe 
there  is  a  fortnight  loft  of  the  time  for  the  next  brood, 
and  the  prcfcnt  brood  aUo  probably  loft.  When  the 
buck  goes  to  the  doc,  h.c  always  firil  beats  and  ftamps 
1  \'crv  hard  with  his  feet,  and  when  he  has  copulated 
with  her  he  falls  backward,  and  lies,  as  it  were,  in  a 
trance  ;  in  this  ftate  it  is  cafy  to  fake  him,  but  he  foon 
recovers  from  it.  The  biick-rabbit,  like  our  boar-cats, 
w^ill  kill  the  young  ones,  if  he  can  get  at  them  ;  and 
the  does  in  the  warrens  prevent  this,  by  covering  their 
itocks,  or  nefts,  with  gravel  or.earth,  v  hi  :h  they  clofe 
fo  artificially  up  with  the  hincfer  part  of  their  bodies, 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  them  our.  They  never  fuckle 
the  young  ones  at  any  other' time  than  early  in  the 
morning,  andlate  at  niglit,  and  always  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  clofe  up  the  hole  at  the  mouth  of  the  ncli,  in  this 
careful  manner  when  thcv  go  out.  After  this  they  be- 
gin to  leave  a  fmali  opening,  which  they  incrcale;  bv 
degices,  till  at  length,  when  they  are  about  three  weeks 
old,  the  mouth  of  the  whole  is  left  wholly  open,  that 
3  B  2  they 
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they  mny  go  oiu  ;  for  they  arc  at  that  time  grown  big 
rnoiigh  to  Take  care  of  thenirdvcs,  and  to  feed  on  grafs. 
When  the  voting  ones  come  to  the  month  ot  the  hole, 
and  to  eat  fuch  lierbs  as  the  mother  brings  to  tlicm,  the 
father  feems  to  know  them  :  he  takc^■  them  betwixt  his 
paws,  fmooths  their  hair,  and  carclVcs  them  with  great 
fondncfs.  People  who  keep  rabbits  tame  for  profit, 
breed  them  in  hutches  ;  but  thcfe  muft  be  kept  ver>' 
neat  and  clean,  elfe  they  will  be  always  fubjetl  to  dif- 
eafcs.  Care  muft  be  taken  aKo  to  keep  the  bucks  and 
docs  apart  till  the  latter  havejuft  kindled;  then  thcv 
are  to  be  turned  to  the  bucks  again,  and  to  remain  till 
they  riiun  and  run  from  them.  The  general  direction 
foi  cho')fmgof  tame  rabbits  is,  to  pick  the  largefl  and 
fiire',1;  but  the  breeder  (houhl  remember,  that  the 
fkins  of  the  filver-haired  ones  <>11  better  than  any 
other.  The  food  of  the  tame  rabbits  may  be  role-worr 
and  cabbage  leaves,  carrots,  pari'nips,  apple-rinds, 
green  corn,  and  vetches,  in  the  time  of  the  year  ;  alfo 
vine-leaves,  grafs,  fruits,  oats  and  oatmeal,  milk-thif- 
tlcs,  fow-thirtlcs,  and  the  like  ;  but  with  thefe  moifl 
foods,  they  muft  always  have  a  proportionable  quantity 
of  the  dry  foods,  as  hay,  bread,  oats,  bran,  and  the 
like,  otherwife  they  will  grow,  pot-bellied,  and  die. 
Bran  and  grains  mixed  together  have  been  alfo  found 
to  be  very  good  food.  In  winter  they  will  eat  hay, 
oats,  and  chaff,  and  thefe  may  be  given  three  times  a 
day ;  but  when  they  eat  green  things,  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  are  not  to  drink  at  all,  for  it  would 
throw  them  into  a  dropfy.  At  all  other  times  a  very 
little  drink  ferves  their  turn,  but  that  muft  always  be 
frcfli.  When  anv  green  herbs  or  grafs  are  cut  for  their 
food,  care  muft  be  taken  that  there  is  no  hemlock 
among  it ;  for  though  they  will  eat  that  greedily  among 
other  things,  when  offered  to  them,  yet  it  is  fudden 
poifon  to  them.  '  Rabbits  arc  fubjeft  to  two  principal 
infirmities.  Firft,  the  rot,  which  is  caufed  by  gi\ing 
them  too  large  a  quantity  of  greens,  or  from  the  giving 
them  frefli  gathered  with  the  dew  or  rain  hanging  in 
drops  upon  them.  It  is  excefs  of  moifture  that  always 
caufes  this  difeafe  ;  the  greens  therefore  are  always  to 
be  given  dry,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  hay,  or  other 
dry  food,  intermixed  with  them,  to  take  up  the  abun- 
dant moilture  of  their  juices.  On  this  account  the  very 
heft  food  that  can  be  given  them  is  the  (liorteft  and 
fweeteft  hay  that  can  be  got,  of  which  one  load  will 
ferve  two  hundred  couples  a  vear  ;  and  out  of  this  ftoek 
of  two  hundred,  two  hundred  may  be  eaten  in  the  fa- 
mily, two  hundred  fold  to  the  markets,  and  a  fufficient 
number  kept  in  cafe  of  accidents.  The  other  general 
difeafe  of  thefe  creatures  is  a  fort  of  madnefs  :  this  may 
be  known  by  their  wallowing  and  fumbling  about  with 
their  heels  upwards,  and  hopping  in  an  odd  manner 
into  their  boxes.  This  diftcmper  is  fuppofed  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  ranknefs  of  their  feeding ;  and  the  general 
cure  is  the  keeping  them  low,  and  giving  them  the 
prickly  herb,  called  tare-thiftle,  to  eat.  The  general 
computation  of  males  and  females  is,  that  one  buck- 
rabbit  will  ferve  for  nine  does;  fome  allow  ten  to  one 
buck  ;  but  thofe  who  go  beyond  this  always  fuffer  for  it 
in  their  breed.  The  tcfticle  of  a  rabbit  is  a  very  good 
objcdl  for  examining  the  ftrudurc  of  this  part  of  gene- 


ration in  animals.  The  tefticles  of  various  animals 
arc  variouflv  compofcd,  but  all,  in  general,  of  veffels 
varionflv  rolled  and  folded  together  ;  and  even  the  hu- 
man tefticles  are  of  the  fame  fort,  being  compofed  fole- 
Iv  of  rolls  of  veffels,  without  .ny-  intermediate  fub- 
ifanee,  onlv  confifting  of  veftels  and  their  liquors. 

The  wild  rabbits  are  to  be  taken  either  by  fmall  cur 
dogs,  or  bv  fpanicls,  bred  up  to  the  fjort;  and  the 
place  of  hunting  thofe  who  ftraggle  from  their  burrows, 
is  under  clofc  hedges  or  bufties,  or  among  corn-iields 
and  frefti  paftures.  The  owners  eourfe  tliem  with 
fmall  greyhounds;  and,  though  they  are  fcldom  killed  « 
this  wav,  vet  they  arc  driven  back  to  their  burrows,  and  fl 
are  prevented  from  being  a  prey  to  others.  The  com- 
mon method  of  taking  them  is  by  nets,  called  purfc- 
nets,  and  by  ferrets.  The  ferret  is  fent  into  the  hole 
to  force  them  out,  and  the  purfc-nct  being  fpread  over 
the  hole,  takes  them  as  they  come  out.  Ihc  ferrets 
mouths  muft  be  muffled,  and  then  the  rabbit  gets  n6 
liariR.  For  the  more  certain  taking  of  them,  it  may 
ni>t  be  improper  to  pitch  up  a  hay-net  or  two,  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  che  burrows  that  arc  intended  to  be  hunt- 
ed :  thus  very  few  of  the  number  that  are  attempted 
will  efcape.  The  method  by  the  dog>  called  the  lurcher 
and  tumbler,  is  alfo  a  very  good  one.  The  ferret  fome- 
times  finds  a  rabbit  allcep,  which  flie  furprifes  and 
kills,  fucks  her  blood,  lies  upon  her,  and  Sleeps  there; 
in  which  cafe  vou  arc  obliged  eitiier  to  kill  her,  or  wait 
till  ftie  awakes,  v/hich  will  be  often  five  or  fix  hours  ; 
and  therefore  you  muft  fire  five  or  fix  times  into  the 
hole  to  awake  her,  upon  which  Ihc  will  come  out ;  but 
muft  always  let  her  flecp  an  hour  before  you  fire,  or  elfe 
the  noife  will  fignify  nothing. 

Some,  vho  have  no  ferrets,  fmoke  tlte  rabbits  out  of 
their  holes  with  burning  brimftone  and  orpiment.  This 
certainlv  brings  them  out  into  the  nets,  but  then  it  is 
a  verv  troublelbmc  and  offcnfive  method,  and  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  place,  as  no  rabbit  will  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  come  near  the  burrows,  which  have 
been  fumed  with  thefe  ftinking  ingredients. 

Nr/s  to  take  Rabbits  and  Hares. 

Thefe  nets  muft  be  made  in  tlic  fame  manner  as  hal- 
liers,  wherewith  they  take  partridges.  You  have,  rc- 
prefented  in  Plate  VH,  tv.ofiniple  nets  made  of  mefties 
lo7.enge-wife  ;  vou  may  make  themof  fquare  ones:  the 
mefh  ihould  be  an  inch  and  half  broad,  made  of  good 
ftrong  thread,  and  treble  twifted  ;  but  if  you  would 
make  melhcs  lo/.enge-wife,  you  muft  allow  four-and- 
twenty,  and  three  fathoms  in  length,  and  let  them  be 
well  verged  with  long  twifted  thread,  and  of  a  brown 
colour. 

But  the  net  with  fquare  meflies  will  do  better,  \n 
which  cafe  they  allow  five  tcct  in  breadth  or  height, 
and  tiiree  or  four  fathoms  in  length,  according  to  the 
place  ;  and  in  this  no  verging  is  required. 

Tlie  fi rib )f  thefe  nets  is  to  be  placed  in  any  path  or 
track,  in  any  coppice  or  furrow  ;  for  rabbits  and  hares 
always  follow  the  moft  eafy  and  beaten  path  :  you  mull 
take  notice  how  the  wind  fit.s,  that  you  may  fo  fet  tite 
net,  that  the  creature  and  wind  mav  come  together ;  if 
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the  wind  be  fide-ways,  it  may    do  vrcW  cnougli,    but 
never  if  the  wjiid  blmvs  over  the  net  into  the  ereature's 
face,  for  he  will   feent  both  it  and  you  at  a  great  dif- 
tanee,  ei'peeially    a   hare.     SuppoCe    A,    B,  to   be   tlic 
f<.x5t-patli  bv  whieli  the  game  ufe  to  pafs,  take  three  or 
four  llavcs,  C,  C,  C,  eaeh  four  fett  lon^,  and  about 
,  the  tliieknel's  of  one's  thmvib,  Ihirpcned  at  the  greater 
end,  and  a  little  erooked  at  the  I'nialler;  lliek  them  in 
the  ground,  foinewhat  Hoping,  as  if  fo   forced  by   the 
wind,  in  a  rtrait  line,  and  at  equal  diftanees  from  each 
other;  thefe  muft  only  liold  rhe  net  from  falling,  but 
in  a  very  llight  manner,  that  if  thegaine  run  a^zaiuft  it, 
it  mav  ealily  fall  dov.n,  and  fo  entangle  him.     Be  furc 
to  hide  yourfelf  in  iome  ditch  or  bufli,  or  behind  fome 
tree,  as  at  D,   tor  Ihould  vou  be  perceived,  vour  e\- 
peehition  will   be  truftrated  ;  nor  ihould  you  walk   in 
rhe  path-wav  by  which  you  expeift  the  game  to  com'.-, 
for  it  will   have  fome  iniperfect  fcent  of  you  :  when 
you  perceive  tiie  game  to  be  part  you,  fire  a  (hot,  fling- 
ing your  itat  at  them,  which  will  put  them  into  fuch  a 
furpriie,  that  they  will  fpring  on,  and  run  jurt  into  the 
ncr ;  fo  vou  muft  be  nimble  to  take    them,    left  thev 
^■~.'.k   out   and   make   their  cfcapc:  yet  this  is  not  fo 
M  ii'.  windy  as  in  calm  weather. 
'  '  e  fecond  net  is  more  ufcd,  and  indeed  more  ccr- 
t;u  ,,  but  alfo  more  enibarrafling  than  the  former.  This 
lur  muft  be  placed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former, 
in  refpecl  of  the  way  and  wind  :  obfcrve  the  lines  A,  B, 
and  C,  D,  denote  the  extremities  of  the  path,  and  hav- 
ing t^vo  fticks  K,  L,  M,  N,  each  about  four  feet  long, 
and  three  times  as  thick  as  one's  tluimb,  they  muft  be 
cut  cxacflv  fmooth  at  each  end  ;  and  when  you  are  up- 
on the  place,  take   the  two  ends  of  the  packthreads 
which  are  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  net,  tie  them  toge- 
ther on  the  ftock  of  fome  tree,  or  a  ftake,  within  a  foot 
and  a  half  of  the  ground,  but  on  the  outlide  of  the 
path,  as  at   the  letter  H.     Do  the  fame  on  the  other 
fide  at  I,  and  let  ti\e  packthreads  be  fo   loofe  in   the 
middle,  that  they  may  hear  the  fticks  between   them, 
which  vou  are  to  adjuti  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  the  ftick  K,  L,  and  put  h  on  the  edge  of  the 
way,  at  the  cord  or  packthread  L,  which  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  net ;  the  other  cord  muft  be  placed  on  the 
•  top  of  the  ftick  at  K,  then  go  along  behind  the  net, 
fupport  it  with  your  hand,  and  place  your  fecond  ftick 
M,  N,  jlift  as  you  did  the  firft  ;  you  (houki  endeavour 
to  let  your  net  lean  a  little  towards  the  way  by  which  ' 
you  expect  your  game  to  come,  for  the  game  running  ! 
fiercely  againft  the  net,  will  force  the  fticks  to  give 
wav,  and  fo  the  nets  fall  upc^n  him. 

Thefe  two  nets  are  as  ufeful  for  the  taking  wolves, 
foxes,  Badgers,  and  pole-eats,  as  conies  and  hares  ; 
but  the  following  is  onlv  fit  for  the  two  laft  : 

This  net  is  not  fo  troublefome  as  either  of  the  for- 
mer, only  it  may  be  farther  difcerned  ;  ncverthelefs  it 
is  excellent  for  rabbits,  in  fuch  foot-paths  where  you 
have  fometimes  tlirce  or  four  couple  running  after  one 
another,  all  which  may  be  taken  at  once,  for  it  does 
not  fall  like  the  two  former. 

You  may  obfcrve  what  has  been  mentioned  before, 
that  the  pointed  lines,  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  denote  al- 
ways the  edges  of  the  way ;  fix  one  of  your  fticks  at 


the  letter  E,  and  another  in  the  middle  F,  and  fo  do 
by  the  reft ;  when  the  pafTage  is  quite  fliut  up,  with- 
draw to  fome  budi,  or  to  fome  tree,  as  aforefaid  ;  but 
you  muft  keep  at  a  greater  dift.incc  from  this  net  than 
the  other. 

The  right  time  to  fct  thefe  nets  is  at  break  of  day, 
until  half  an  hour  before  ftjn-riling  ;  and  from  about 
half  an  hour  before  fun-fet  till  dark  night. 

RACE-HORSE,  ftiould  be  fomewhat  long-bodied, 
nervous,  of  great  mettle,  very  fwift,  and  fenfible  of 
the  fpurs ;  he  (hould  alfo  be  tractable,  and  no  ways 
rcftive  or  fkittifli  ;  his  head  flioub.t  be  fmall  and  ften- 
der,  with  w-ide  noftrils,  and  a  large  thropple. 

Me  (houki  be  of  an  Englijh  breed,  or  a  barb  of  a  lit- 
tle ii/A-,  with  a  pretty  large  reach,  his  legs  fomewhat 
fmall,  hut  the  back  iinews  at  a  good  dift.mcc  from  the 
bone;  (liort  jointed,  and  neat  Ihaped  feet,  for  large 
feet  are  not  at  all  Htted  fortius  exercife. 

He  ftiould  be  at  leaft  fix  years  old,  no  horfe  under 
that  age  having  futficient  ftrength  for  a  fix  mile  courfe, 
without  running  the  ha/.ard  of  being  over-ftrained. 

The  next  thing  to  be  eonfidercd  is,  the  limitation  of 
time  for  preparing  a  horfe  for  a  match  ;  which  is  gene- 
rallv  agreed  t.y  judicious  horicmen,  that  (unlefs  the 
match  be  for  an  extraordinay  fum)  two  months  is  fuf- 
tieicnt;  but  in  this  proper  regard  ij  to  be  had  to  the- 
ftate  of  the  horfe's  body. 

If  he  be  very  fat,  foul,  or  taken  from  grafs  ; 
If  he  be  extremely  lean  and  poor  ; 
If  he  be  in  good  cafe,  and  has  liad  moderate  exer- 
cife. 

For  the  firft,  you  muft  take  two  months  at  leaft,  to 
bring  him  into  order,  for  he  vvill  require  much  airing,, 
great  carefulnefs  in  heating,  and  difcretion  in  fcouring. 
For  the  horfe  that  is  very  poor,  get  as  long  time  as 
you  can,  and  let  his  airings  be  moderate,  and  not  be- 
fore or  after  fun-fetting,  feeding  him  liberally,  but  not 
fo  as  to  eloy  him. 

As  for  the  horfe  that  is  in  good  cafe,  and  which  has 
had  moderate  exercife,  a  month  or  fix  weeks  may  be 
fufticicnt. 

You  arc  alfo  to  eonudcr  his  particular  conftitution  ; 
if  he  be  fat,  and  foul,  yet  of  a  free  and  w-afting  nature, 
apt  quickly  to  confumc  and  lofe  his  fiefli  ;  in  this  cafe 
you  are  not  to  have  fo  ftrict  a  hand,  n-either  can  he  en- 
dure fo  violent  exercife  as  if  he  were  of  a  hardy  difpofi- 
tion,  and  would  feed  and  be  fat  upon  all  rneats  and 
esereifcs. 

Again,  if  he  be  in  extreme  poverty,  and  yet  by  na- 
ture very  hardy,  and  apt  foon  to  recover  his  flefti,  and 
to  hold  it  out  long  ;  then  by  no  means  ftiould  you  have 
too  tender  a  hand,  nor  forbear  that  exercife  you  would 
give  a  horfe  of  a  nicer  conftitution,  weatftomach,  and 
free  fpirit. 

As  for  ths  ordering  a  horfe  for  a  race.  See  Hunting- 
Horse,  Match,  TrtVINing  a  Race-Horsr,  i^c. 

RACK,  a  wooden  frame  made  to  hold  hay  or  fod- 
der for  cattle. 

RACK,  a  pace  in  which  a  horfe  neitlicr  trots  nor 
amhles,  but  (huftlcs  as  it  were  between. 

The  racking-pace  is  indeed  much  the  fame  as  the 
amble,  onlv  it  is  a  fwifter  time  and  fliorter  tread. 
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RAFFLE-NET,  an  implement  to  catch  fifh  Viith 
both  by  niglit  and  day  ;  but  though  the  way  of  mak- 
ing this  net  is  touched  under  the  article  Net-making,  yet 
it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  you  the  form  of  it.  Sec 
Plate  XIII. 

Now  as  toitsufc:  you  muft  be  provided  with  five 
or  fix  poles  of  fallow,  or  fuch  like  wood,  which  is 
flrong  withal,  and  each  of  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  but 
more  or  lefs  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water ; 
fliarpcn  them  at  the  great  end,  the  better  to  fix  them 
into  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  water :  you  muft 
alfo  have  a  paring  knife,  in  order  to  cut  away  all  the 
weeds,  roots,  flumps,  boughs,  or  the  like,  which  are 
in  or  near  the  places  where  you  dcfign  to  pitch  your 
net,  for  thev  mull  be  removed  out  of  the  way. 

Faflen  one  of  your  ptilcs  at  either  end  of  the  net,  at 
either  of  the  two  Mings,  viz.  the  cord  below  where  the 
lead  is,  unto  the  bigger  end  of  the  pole  ;  and  the  up- 
per cord  where  the  cork  is,  to  the  finaller  end  of  the 
pole  ;  then  in  cafe  you  have  no  bait,  contrive  to  get 
fome  man  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  with  a  cord 
in  his  hand,, one  end  whereof  mull  be  faftened  to  one 
of  the  poles,  which  are  fixed  to  the  net,  according  to 
this  figure  of  the  pole. 

The  man  having  drawn  o\er  that  wing,  mult  force 
the  great  end  A  of  the  pole  in  the  faid  net  into  the 
ground,  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  C  ;  the  like  muft 
be  done  with  the  other  pole  of  the  faid  net,  marked 
Z  /',  on  the  faid  water,  jufiover  againll:  the  former. 

Then  he  muft  throw  over  one  end  of  the  cord,  which 
faften  to  the  wing  of  the  faid  net  y  C,  when  it  is  drawn 
over  you  muft  go  along  the  whole  length  of  the  net. 
Your  poles  being  ready  faftened  at  the  two  former,  and 
ftraining  the  cords  of  your  net  indifferently  ftifF,  drive 
the  two  latter  poles  into  the  ground  as  you  did  the  two 
firft.  Be  Aire  all  be  well  and  ftrongly  done,  that  the 
current  mav  not  force  away  your  fupporters  ;  then  with 
the  faid  long  pole  you  may  fprcad  'he  grafs  you  before 
pared  away  all  over  the  net,  as  well  to  fecure  it  from 
the  fight  of  thieves,  as  to  give  a  fliade  to  the  fi(h,  tor 
they  covet  fliade,  efpecially  in  hot  weather.  The  cord 
N,  O,  is  your  lock  and  key,  for  by  it  you  are  fure  no 
fifti  can  efcape  that  arc  in  your  net,  you  muft  therefore 
be  careful  to  hide  it :  you  mav  let  the  net  ftand  a  day 
and  a  night,  and  if  tiic  place  be  well  ftorcd  with  filh, 
you  will  hardlv  mifs  them.  But  if  you  defign  to  filh 
only  bv  day,  and  not  to  let  the  net  lie  in  the  water, 
then  after  the  net  is  planted,  let  a  couple  of  men  beat 
up  and  down  with  long  poles,  taking  a  good  circumfer- 
ence, and  beating  towards  it  about  the  fides  of  the  wa- 
ter, every  now  and  then  thrufting  their  poles  into  the 
bottom  of  the  water ;  and  when  you  arc  minded  to 
draw,  be  fure  in  the  firft  place  to  ftrain  in  the  lock  and 
key  N,  O,  and  then  having  a  cord  at  each  wing  of  the 
net,  from  the  otlicr  lidc  draw  them  both  at  once  gently 
towards  vou,  and  when  they  are  near  at  hand,  make 
what  haftc  yon  can  ;  and  thus  you  may  make  feveral 
fcts  in  one  day. 

There  is  a  triple,  or  counter-mcfli  net,  calkd   b\ 
^ome  a  raffle,  wherewith  they  alfo  catch  birds. 

KAKF      I     company  or  herd  of  young  colts. 
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RAGOT,  is  a  horfe  that  has  flmrt  legs,  a  broad 
croup,  and  a  rtrong  thick  body  ;  and  differs  from  agouifaut 
in  this,  that  the  latter  has  more  Ihoulders,  and  a  thicker 
neck. 

RAILS,  Quails,  Moor-Pouts,  is,:,  are  very  good 
flights  for  hawks. 

Their  haunts  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
partridge,  only  the  quail  loves  the  wheat-fields  moft  ; 
the  moor-pout  the  heath  and  foreft  grounds ;  and  the 
rails  love  the  long  high  grafs,  where  they  may  lie  ob- 
fcure. 

Ihe  way  of  finding-them  is  like  that  of  partridges,  by 
the  eye  and  ear,  and  haunt ;  but  the  chief  way  of  all 
to  find  them  out,  is  the  call  or  pipe,  to  which  they 
liften  with  fuch  earneftnefs,  that  )ou  can  no  fooner 
imitate  their  notes  but  they  will  anfwer  them,  and  pur- 
fu.c  the  call  with  fuch  grccdinefs,  that  they  will  plav 
and  Ikip  about  you,  nay,  run  over  you,  efpecially  the 
quail. 

The  notes  of  the  male  and  female  differ  very  much, 
and  therefore  you  muft  have  them  both  at  your  com- 
mand ;  and  when  you  hear  the  male  call,  you  muft 
anfwer  in  the  note  of  the  female;  when  yi  u  hear 
the  female  call,  you  muft  anfv.er  in  that  of  the  male  ; 
and  thus  you  will  not  fail  to  have  them  both  come  to 
you,  who  will  approach  and  liften  till  the  net  is  caft 
over  them. 

The  way  of  taking  thefe  birds  is  alfo  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  partridge,  and  thev  may  be  taken  with  nets 
or  Ihne,  either  buih,  or  rod,  or  engine,  which  you  muft 
rtalk  with  ;  or  by  a  fetting-dog. 

RAISE;  to  raife  a  horfe  upon  corvets,  upon  ca- 
prioles, upon  pefades,  is  to  make  him  work  at  corvets, 
caprioles,  or  pefades.  Sometimes  we  fay,  raife  the 
fore-hand  of  your  horfe. 

Raife  is  likewife  ufed  for  placing  a  iiorfe'shcad  right, 
and  making  him  carry  well ;  and  hindering  him  from 
carrying  low,  or  arming  himfelf. 

RAISING,  (with  Horfemen!  is  one  of  the  tliree  ac- 
tions of  a  horfe's  legs,  the  other  two  being  the  ftay  and 
the  tread,  which  fee  in  their  proper  places :  the  raif-    _, 
ing,  or  lifting  up  his  leg,  is  good,  if  he  perform  it  A 
hardily,  and  with  cafe,  not  crofting  his  legs  nor  carry-   ^ 
ing  his  feet  too  much  out  or  in  ;  and  that  he  alfo  bend 
his  knees  as  much  as  is  needful. 

RAISTY ,     \a  term  ufed  in  refpe(il  of  a  horfe,  when 

RESTI\'E,  ihc  will  go  neither  backwards  nor  for- 
wards. 

RAKl'",,  a  horfe  rakes  when  being  (honldcr  fpl;;it, 
or  having  ftrained  his  four  quarters,  he  goes  fo  lame, 
that  he  drags  one  of  his  fore  legs  in  a  femieirclc,  which 
is  more  apparent  when  he  trots  than  when  he  paces. 

RAKE  oi-  Colts    Sec  Rag. 

To  RAKE  A  Horse,  is  to  draw  his  ordure'-with  one 
hand  out  of  his  fundament,  when  he  is  coftive,  or 
cannot  dunji:  in  doina;  this,  the  hand  is  to  be  anointed 
with  falad  oil,  butter,  or  hogs  grcaic. 

RAMINGUE:  a  horfe  cillcd  in  fri:/;<7.' raminguc, 
is  a  reftive  fort  of  horfe,  that  refifts  the  fpurs,  or  cleaves 
to  the  fpurs ;  that  is,  defends  himfcif  with  malice 
againft  the  fpurs;  fometimcs  doubles  the  reins,  and 
frequently  vcrks,  to  favour  his  difobcdicnor. 
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RANGER,  a  fworn  officer  of  a  forcft  or  park,  whofe 
bufincCs  it  is  to  walk  daily  through  hischiirgc,  to  drive 
back  the  wild  beafts  out  of  the  purlieus,  or  distbrofted 
plaees,  into  forertcd  hinds,  and  to  preffiit  all  trcfpalTes 
done  in  his  bailiv.ick,  at  the  next  court  held  for  the 
forclL 

RANGIFER,  a  kind  of  ftag,  fo  called  from  his 
lofty  horns,  relembling  the  branches  i>f  trees.  The  blood 
of  this  beaft  is  accounted  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
icurv)',  and  his  hoofs  are  eftcemcd  good  for  tl.e  cramp. 

RASE:  to  rafe,  or  glance  upon  the  ground,  is  to 
gillop  near  the  ground,  as  our  Englijh  horfcs  do. 

RATS  and  Mice  may  be  deftroved  by  the  following 
rre.hods.  To  the  powder  of  arfenic,  c)nmK)nly  called 
ratlbanc,  add  frelli  butter,  made  into  a  parte  with  wheat 
or  barley  meal  and  honey;  fprcad  pieces  of  this  mixture 
about  thofc  parts  of  any  houfe  they  moft  frequent ;  they 
■will  e;;gcrly  cat  it,  and,  havin.g  done  fo,  will  drink  to 
that  cxecfs  as  to  kill  themfclvcs.  It  fliould  be  cau- 
tioufly  laid,  to  prevent  young  children  getting  at  it;  and 
the  pcrfons  who  prepare  itfhould  take  particular  care  to 
clean  ricir  hands  utter  it,  as  it  is  fo  ftrong  a  poifon. 
Unllack  J  lime  and  oatmeal,  inixed  together,  will 
deftroy  tliem.  Oatmeal  and  powdered  glafs  mixed. 
or  ycu  may  add  to  them  fomc  frefli  butter,  and  lay  it 
nc'ir  their  haunts.  Filings  of  iron,  mixed  with  oat- 
meal, or  with  dough,  or  wheat  fiour,  will  ha\c  the  fame 
effect. 

Fry  a  piece  of  ruily  bacon,  and  lay  iron  the  middle 
'  of  a  board  three  feet  fquare,  covering  the  board  pretty 
thick  with  birdlime;  only  leaving  fomc  narrow  paffes 
on  the  board  for  the  mice  and  rats  to  get  af  the  bacon, 
in  doing  which,  they  will  frequently  get  among  the 
lime,  and  be  caught.  In  Staffordfliire,  it  is  cuftomary 
to  put  birdlime  about  their  holes,  and,  they  running 
among  it,  it  will  frick  to  them  fo  that  they  will  not 
leave  fcratching  till  they  kill  themfelvcs.  Or  take 
oatmeal  fiour  and  coloquintida,  make  it  into  a  parte, 
and  lay  it  in  the  places  where  they  haunt.  The  feeds  of 
wild  cucumbers  and  black  hellebore,  mixed  with  fuch 
food  as  they  eat,  will  kill  them.  Or  powdered  helle- 
bore, mixed  witl\  wheat  or  barley  meal  only,  made  into 
a  rtifF  parte  with  honey,  and  laid  where  thev  come, 
©^•cartons  their  prefent  death;  but  let  tiic  pcrfon  who 
mixes  tliis  preparation,  be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  it. 
When  you  have  caught  a  rat  or  moufe,  cut  or  beat  him 
fcvcrely,  and  let  him  go,  and  lie  will  make  fuch  a 
crying  noife,  that  his  companions  will  leave  the  place. 
Some  perfons  flea  off  the  ikin  of  their  heads,  but  this 
appears  to  be  too  cruel  a  practice. 

Mix  honey,  mcthcglin,  bitter  almonds,  and  white 
hellebore,  witii  wlieat  or  barley  flour,  make  the  whole 
into  a  ftrong  parte,  throw  it  into  their  holes,  and  it  kilk 
them.  Some  deftroy  them  by  putting  hcmlock-feed 
into  their  holes.  Or  parte  made  of  bitter  almonds, 
coloquintida,  barley,  wheat,  or  oat  flour,  with  mead  or 
honey,  and  put  in  their  lioles,  or  lay  it  where  they  fre- 
quent, ajid  it  will  certainly  deftroy  them.  Or  mix 
hlingsof  iron  or  fteel  witii  a  rtifF  parte  made  of  wheat  or 
barley  meal,  and  honey  or  mead;  and  they  will  be  de- 
ftroyed  as  furcly  as  they  eat  of  it.     Some  perfons  fay, 


that  laying  a  fkin  of  a  deer  in  a  room  where  they  ufe  to 
frequent  will  drive  them  away. 

It  hogs-lard  be  mixed  with  the  brains  of  a  wcafcl, 
and  diftributed  about  a  room  in  bits  as  big  as  a  nut, 
ibc\-  will  not  come  tliith.er.  Or  if  o.ik-alhes  are  put 
into  their  holes,  they  will  run  amongrt  them,  by  which 
means  they  v.  ill  git  the  fcab,  of  which  they  will  die. 
Or  fmallage  feed,  nigella,  origanum  :  tlie  fumes  of  any 
of  thefe  burnt  will  drive  them  out  of  their  holes'. 
Likewife  lupines  or  green  tamarinds  burnt  in  the  room 
will  rid  you  of  rhcfe  vermii'.  Or  cork  cut  into  fmall 
flices,  and  fried  in  fuet,  will  certainly  kill  them,  if  it  be 
laid  wheie  they  come. 

To  kill  Field  Mice  and  R.-its. 

Go  out  in  the  dog-days,  when  the  fields  are  tolerably 
bare,  and  find  out  their  nerts  or  holes,  which  are  in 
rtiape  and  fi/.e  like  an  auger-hole,  into  which  put 
hemlock-feed,  or  helleboic  mixed  with  barley,  and 
they  will  eat  of  it  fo  as  to  dertroy  themfclves.  To- 
prevent  \our  feed-corn  from  being  delhoved  by  thefe 
vermin,  lleep  it  in  hull's  gall,  and  they  will  not  touch 
it;  or  powder  green  glafs,  and  mix  with  it  as  much 
copperas,  beaten  fine;  add  alfo  as  much  honey  as  will 
make  the  whole  into  a  parte,  and  all  the  rats  and  mice 
will  quit  your  fields. 

Fill  up  their  hcjles  with  laurel  or  rofe  leaves  ;  or  ufe  a 
mixture  of  black  hellebore,  bitter  almonds,  wild  cu- 
cumber and  henbane  feed,  beat  together,  and  made  into 
a  parte  with  barley-meal  or  oil.  This  will  deftroy 
them,  if  put  into  their  holes,  in  fields  or  houfes.  Thefe 
vermin  are  very  fond  of  artichokes;  to  prevent  the  de- 
vouring them,  tliereforc,  wrap  wool  about  the  roots, 
and  they  will  decamp;  or  they  may  be  driven  away  by 
ftrewing  plenty  of  horfe-dung,  or  fig-tree  aflics.  The 
bert  method  to  catch  them  in  the  field  is,  to  fill  an 
earthen  pot  half  full  of  water,  and  put  it  in  the  ground, 
covered  with  a  board  that  has  a  hole  in  the  middle; 
then  cover  the  board  with  rtraw,  haum,  or  fuch  like, 
under  which  tlie  mice,  taking  Iheltcr,  creep  to  the 
hole,  and  will  be  drov.ned  by  falling  into  the  water. 
Some  perfons  mix  fand  wiih  their  corn,  which  deters 
them  from  burrowii\g  in  it,  by  falling  into  their  ears. 

But  the  bert  method  that  A\as  ever  made  known 
to  the  public,  fecms  to  be  a  late  difcovery,  called 
the  Hampshire  Miller's  1nfallii'.le  Rat-Powder. 
The  number  of  inftan:es  in  which  I  have  known  it 
tried  with  fuccefs,  induces  me  to  recommend  it  to  all 
perfons  who  arc  infcfted  by  thefe  vermin.  It  is  a  per- 
fedly  ffife  method,  not  lying  in  the  way  of  children, 
and  cats  will  not  touch  it.  I  have, known  above  a 
hundred  rats  killed  by  it  in  the  ftables  in  one  night. 

To  RATTLE  (with  fportfmen)  a  term  ufcd  of  a  goat, 
who  is  faid  to  ratilc,  wiien  it  cries, ,  or  makes  a  noife, 
tlirough  defive  of  copulation. 

R.VII'LING  IN  the  Sheath,  a  term  ufcd  of  a  horfc 
when  he  makes  a  noife  in  the  fkinny  part  of  his 
yard. 

RAT-TAILS,  a  moft  venomous  difeafe  in  horfes, 
not  unlike  fcratches,  proceeding  fomctimes  from  too 
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much  reft,  and  the  keeper's  negligence  in  not  rubbing 
and  drefling  them  well.  Alfo  by  reafon  of  good  keep- 
ing, without  cxercife,  the  blood,  corruptii^g  in  his 
body,  falls  downinto  his  legs,  wliich  caufcs  the  dil- 
tcmper. 

Thefe  rat-tails  come  upon  the  back  fmcws,  and  may 
be  known  by  the  part  being  without  hair,  from  t\\o  or 
three  fingers  breadth  below  the  liams  to  the  ven,-  paf- 
tern-joint.  They  arc  fometimes  dry,  and  foinctimes 
moift,  but  always  accompanied  v.  ith  crafts  and  hard 
callofities,  more  raifed  than  the  reft  of  the  kg:  when 
moift  they  fend  fortli  a  lliarp  humour. 

Thofe  that  are  moift,  ufually  give  way  to  drying 
applications,  fuch  as  the  following  > 

Take  four  ounces  of  vinegar;  of  alurn  and  white 
vitriol,  each  half  an  ounce;  powder  and  mix  them. 

The  dry  and  hard  fort,  for  the  moft  part,  give  way  to 
tl'.e  ftronger  blue  ointment;  hut  if  they  do  not  yield  to 
this,  apply  the  following  cauftic  ointment: 

Take  (oft  foap,  two  parts;  quick-lim-C,  one  part; 
mix,  and  fpread  it  juft  large  enough  to  co\-er  the  Iwel- 
ling,  but  no  farther;  which  muft  be  prevented,  or  it 
will  deftroy  more  than  is  required. 

Coach-horfcs  of  a  large  fi/,e,  that  have  their  legs 
charged  with  fiefti,  hair,  Sec.  are  moft  fubjeCt  to  this 
and  fuch  like  infirmities,  which  Icldom  happen  to 
middle-fixed  horfes. 

The  cure.— -Ride  the  horfe  well  till  he  be  warm, 
which  will  make  the  veins  fwell,  and  appear  better; 
aftenvards  bleed  him  well  on  tlie  fetlock  veins,  on  both 
fides,  and  next  day  wafh  the  fores  with  warm  water, 
and  then  clip  away  all  the  liair  about  it,  and  anoint 
the  part  aggrieved  with  the  following  ointment: 

Take  green  copperas  and  verdigris  of  each  four 
ounces;  of  common  honey,  half  a  pound;  reduce  the 
copperas  and  verdigris  to  a  fine  powder,  and  work 
them  up  with  the  honev  to  a  due  confiftence :  ufe  this 
ointment  till  the  fore  be  healed.  Or  take  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  Flandirs  oil  of  bavs,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  fix  draclims  of  quickfilver ; 
mix  the  quickfilver  and  oil  of  turpentine  well  together, 
and  then  add  the  oil  of  bavs,  and  ftir  all  together  till 
you  cannot  difcover  anv  of  the  particles  of  the  quick- 
filver; with  which  anoint  the  horfc's  legs  twice  a  day; 
and  when  he  comes  from  exereife  let  his  legs  be  well 
waflied  with  foap  and  warm  w atcr,  and  wiped  dry. — See 
Legs  of  a  Horse. 

RAT-TAIL:  a  horfe  is  fo  called  when  he  has  no 
hair  upon  his  tail. 

RAZE:  a  horfe  ra/.cs,  or  has  razed,  that  is,  his 
corner  teeth  ceafe  to  be  hollow,  fo  that  the  cavity  where 
the  black  mark  was  is  now  filled  up,  and  the  tooth  is 
even,  fmooth,  and  razed,  orlhaved,  as  it  were,  and  the 
mark  difappears. 

RE-At  FORES  TED,  is  where  a  foreft  has  been  dif- 
afforeftcd,  and  again  made  foreft,  as  the  foreft  of  Denn 
was  bv  an  aift  of  Parliament,  in  the  2oth  of  K'niv 
Charles  II. 

REARING  AN  Enh  (in  Horfemanniip)  is  when  a 
horfe  rifes  fo  high  before,  ;is  to  endanger  his  coming 
over  upon  his  rider;  in  that  cafe  you  muft  give  him  tlK- 


bridle,  and  leaning  forwards  with  your  whole  weight, 
give  him  both  your  fpurs  as  he  is  falling  down;  but 
fpur  him  not  as  he  is  rifing,  for  that  may  caufe  him  to 
come  over  upon  you. 

lo  RECHASE  (among  hunters)  is  to  make  home- 
wards, to  drive  through  the  place  '.^here  the  g.une  was 
lirft  rouzed  or  ftarted. 

RECHASING,  driving  back  the  deer,  or  other 
bcafts,  int(  the  foreft;,  chafes,  &'c.  from  whence  they 
had  ftrayed. 

RECIIEA T,  a  certain  leflbn  which  huntfmen  wind 
upon  tlie  horn  when  the  hounds  have  loft  their  game, 
to  call  them  back  from  purfuing  a  counter  fcent. 

RECLAIMING  (in  falconry)  is  the  calling  of  a 
hawk,  or  bird  of  prey,  back  to  tlie  fift.  The  fpar- 
hawk,  gos-hawk,  &c.  are  reclaimed  with  the  voice ; 
the  falcon  only  by  fliaking  the  lure.  So  that  the  term 
luring,  with  regard  to  the  falcon,  is  more  proper  than 
reclaiming.  The  partridge  is  alio  faid  to  reclaim  her 
}  oung  ones,  when  flie  calls  them  together  upon  their 
fcattering  too  much  from  her. 

RECLAIMING  is  alfo  ufed  for  taming  .mimals 
that  are  wild  by  nature. 

RECORD  (among  fowlers).  A  bird  is  faid  to  re- 
cord, when  it  begins  to  tune  or  fing  within  itfelf;  or  to 
form  its  notes,  or  difpofe  its  organs  for  finging.  The 
cock  thrufh  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  hen  in  recording ; 
the  firft  being  more  loud  and  frequent  in  it  than  the 
fecond.  Inftances  have  been  known  of  birds  betrin- 
nmg  to  record  when  they  were  not  a  month  old.  This 
firft  efl'ay  does  not  feem  to  have  the  Icaft  rudiments  of 
the  future  fong;  but,  as  the  bird  grows  older  and 
ftronger,  one  may  perceive  what  the  neftllng  is  aiming 
at.  A  young  bird  commonly  continues  to  record  for  ten 
or  eleven  months,  when  he  is  able  to  execute  every  part 
of  his  fong,  which  afterwards  continues  fixed,  and  is 
fcarcely  ever  altered.  The  term  record  is  probably 
derived  from  a  mufical  inftrum.ent,  formerly  ufed  in 
England,  called  a  recorder;  which  feems  to  have  been 
a  fpecies  of  flute,  and  was  probably  u<cd  to  teach  young 
birds  to  pipe  tunes.  Lord  Bacox  defcrif  es  this  inftru- 
mcnt  (in  his  Second  Century  of  Experiments)  to, have 
been  ftraight,  to  have  had  a  fmaller  and  greater  bore, 
both  above  and  below,  to  have  required  very  little 
breath  from  the  blower,  and  to  have  had  what  he  calls 
a  fipplc,  or  ftopper. 

I'j  REDRESS  X  Stag,  (hunting  term)  is  to  pirt  him 
off  his  changes. 

RED-Sli.^NK,  a  bird  that  has  red  legs  and  feet. 
RED-START,  a  bird  fo  named  from  its  red  tail ;  tlic 
word  Stcrt,  in  Sax'jn,  lignifying  :i  tail.  This  bird  is  of 
a  very  fullen  temper;  for  if  taken  old,  and  not  out  of 
the  ncrt,  he  is  \erv  h:ird  to  be  tamed;  and  will  be  fo 
\cxed  fometimes,  as  is  hardly  credible.  It  is  a  fore- 
runner of  the  nightingale,  and  comes  four  or  five  times 
before  he  is  generally  heard,  being  of  a  cheerful  fpirit 
abroad,  :md  having  a  very  pretty  melodious  kind  of 
whiftling  fong.  Tlie  cock  is  very  fair,  beautifullv  co- 
loured, and  exceedingly  plcafant  to  the  eye.  They 
breed  thrice  a  year,  viz.  the  latter  end  of  April,  in 
May,  and  in  J'ln.- \  this  being  their  ordinary  courfc, 
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except  fomchody  fptiils  or  touclics  their  cgp;':,  nnd  tlien 
thcv  may  come  later.  They  commonly  build  in  iioles 
r>i  hollow  trees,  or  under  lioulc-cves,  and  m;ikc  rhcir 
nerts  with  all  forts  ot  things,  fuch  a:,  dry  grafs,  rm.iU 
r<x)tsof  herhs,  leaves,  horfe-hair,  wool,  and  luch  as  the 
place  affords  them.  It  is  one  ot"  the  rtiyert  of  birds; 
tor  if  llie  perceives  vou  to  mind  her  when  (he  is  build- 
ing, flie  will  forfake  it;  and  if  you  touch  an  egg,  flic 
never  comes  to  her  ncll  any  more;  for  you  can  fcarccly 
go  to  it,  but  file  will  immediately  fpy  you;  and  if  (he 
(liould  chance  to  have  vouivj  ones,  llie  will  either  ftarve 
ihcm,  or  break  their  nceks,  by  throwing  them  over 
the  ncl^;  but  if  you  bring  them  up  young  they  change 
their  tempers,  and  Leeonie  tame  and  lamiliar  to  the 
keeper.  They  muft  he  taken  out  of  the  nelt  at  about 
ten  days  old;  for  if  left  there  too  long,  they  arc  apt  to 
learn  fome  of  the  old  bird's  temper,  and  be  very  fullen. 
They  are  fed  with  llieep's  heart  and  egg,  minced  very 
fmall,  and  given  at  the  end  of  a  liick  when  they  gape, 
about  the  quantity  of  three  white  peafe;  for  if  you  clog 
their  ftomachs,  they  will  prefently  call:  their  meat,  and 
die  in  a  (hort  time.  When  you  perceive  them  to  eat 
off  the  meat  from  the  rtick,  cage  thein  up,  putting 
their  meat  into  a  pan,  and  about  the  lides  of  the  cage; 
not  ceafing,  though  thev  feed  themfehes,  to  give  them 
a  bit  or  two  three  or  tour  times  a  day;  for  they  will 
hardly  eat  their  fill  for  a  long  time,  when  they  begin 
to  feed  alone.  But  when  you  have  ufcd  vour  bird  to 
eat  five  or  fix  days  without  feeding,  give  him  feme 
pafte,  and  you  will  find  him  delight  much  therein.  He 
may  be  kept  in  what  cage  you  pleafe,  only  let  him  be 
kept  warm  in  the  winter,  and  he  will  ling  in  the  night 
as  well  as  the  day. 

REGARD,  has  a  fmall  fignification,  w-hen  it  isufed 
in  matters  of  foreft,  of  which  Mr.  Manwood  fpeaks, 
' '  That  the  Eyre  General  SefTions  of  the  Foreft,  or  Juftice- 
Seat,  is  to  be  kept  every  third  year,  and  of  neceffity,  the 
regarder  of  the  foreft  muft  firft  make  his  regard  or  view, 
which  is  to  be  done  by  the  King's  writ;  and  that  re- 
garder is  to  go  through  the  whole  foreft,  and  every 
bailiwick,  to  lee  and  inquire  of  the  trefpafTes  therein. 

REGARD  OF  THE  Forest,  is  alfo  taken  for  that 
ground  which  is  a  part  or  parcel  thereof. 

REGARDER  is  an  officer  of  the  King's  foreft,  who 
is  fworn  to  overfee  or  make  the  regard  of  it;  as  alfo  to 
view  and  inquire  of  all  offences  or  defaults,  committed 
by  the  forefters,  &:c.  within  the  foreft;  and  of  all  the 
concealments  of  them,  and  whether  all  other  officers 
do  execute  their  refpcdtive  offices  or  not. 

REINS,  two  long  flips  of  leather  faftened  on  each 
fide  of  a  curb  or  fnaffle,  whicii  the  rider  holds  in  his 
hand  to  keep  his  horfe  in  fubjcclion. 

REINS  OR  KiD.NiES  OF  A  HoRSE.  A  horfe  ought  to 
have  double  reins,  which  is  when  he  has  them  a  little 
more  elevated  on  each  fide  of  the  back-bone,  than  upon 
it.  The  back  ought  to  be  ftraight,  and  not  hollow, 
becaufe  fuch  faddle-backcd  hortes,  though  the\  are 
generally  light,  and  have  their  necks  raifed  higii,  yet 
they  feldom  have  much  ftrength;  and  it  is  alfo  difficult 
to  fit  the  faddle  that  it  does  not  gall  them;  befidcs, 
they  have  exceedingly  big  bellies,  which  renders  them 
very  unfightly. 


RF.I.AY,  (hunting  term)  the  place  where  the  dog^ 
arc  let  in  readinels  to  be  eaft  off  v  hen  the  gaine  comes 
that  way;  alfo  the  kennel  or  cry  of  relay  hounds. 
Relays  arc  alfo  fonietimes  ufcd  for  trelli  horlcs,  or  the 
ftnge  where  they  arc  kept. 

REMOLADK,  is  a  Icfs  compounded  honey  charge 
for  horfcs.  To  prepare  it,  take  three  pints  of  lees  of 
wine,  and  half  a  pound  of  hog's  greafe ;  boil  them  to- 
gether for  half  an  hour,  till  they  be  well  incorporated 
one  with  another;  add  black  honey,  pitch,  Burgund) 
piteii  pounded,  common  turpentine,  of  each  halt  a 
pound;  ftir  rhefe  wltii  the  other  over  the  fire  till  they 
arc  melted  and  well  mixed;  then  add  bole  ammoniac, 
or  bole  of  Hl^is,  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  pound ;  luke  the 
velfel  oft' the  fire,  and  itir  it  for  a  quarter  of  .an  hour 
longer.  If  the  charge  is  not  thick  enough,  it  may  t* 
brought  to  a  due  conlillencc  with  a  little  wheat  flour; 
and  if  it  be  too  thick,  it  may  be  thinned  with  wine,  or 
lees  of  wine. 

If  to  tills  charge  an  ounce  of  quickfilvcr  be  added,  it 
will  be  little  inferior  to  the  red  honey  charge,  in  re- 
moving old  griefs  of  the  flioulders,  legs,  fwaying  of 
the  back,  and  fuch  like  infirmities. 

You  mav  firft  kill  the  quickfilver  in  a  fmall  quan- 
titv  of  turpentine,  and  then  incorporate  it  by  ftirring  it 
with  the  other  ingredients. 

A  Remoladc  for  the  Hoof-bound. 

Take  a  pound  of  Burgundy  pitch,  half  a  pound  of 
common  turpentine,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  olive  oil, 
and  thicken  it  well  with  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  wheat 
flour;  charge  the  whole  foot  of  the  horfe  with  this 
remolade  lukewarm,  after  you  have  applied  the  fol- 
lowing poultice: 

Take  two  parts  of  fheep's  dung,  and  one  part  of 
hen's  dung,  boil  them  with  water  and  fait  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  pafte;  in  another  pot  boil  as  many  mallows  as 
is  proper  to  make  a  mafh,  then  add  a  convenient  quan- 
tity of  linfeed  powdered,  and  boil  it  a  little  longer: 
afterwards  pound  them' in  a  mortar  with  an  eighth  part 
of  raw  garlic,  to  a  pafte;  incorporate  this  with  the 
following  poultice,  adding  a  little  oil  of  lilies,  and 
make  a  poultice  to  be  applied  vijry  hot  to  the  foot, 
and  cover  it  with  fplents. 

Renew-  the  application  five  or  fix  times,  once  in  two 
days,  ever  obferving  to  heat  the  following  poultice, 
and  to  mix  a  little  frcfli  with  it. 

A  Remoladc  to  dijjolve  Kertich  to  the  Glanders,    hrforc 
they  come  to  a  Hardnefs. 

Reduce  half  a  pound  of  linfeed  to  fine  flour,  mix  if 
with  a  quart  of  ftrong  vinegar,  and  boil  it  over  a  clear 
but  gentle  fire,  ftirring  it  continually  till  it  begins  to 
grow  thick,  and   then  add  lix  ounces  of  oil  of  lilies. 

Another  Remolade. 

Mix  half  a  pound  of  wheat  flour  with  white  wine,  to 
the  eonfiftenee  of  gruel,  and  boil  it  over  a  gentle  fire, 
ftirring  it  without  intcrmiflirni  till  the  whole  is  united; 
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then  having  melted  hslf  a  pound  of  Burgundv  pitch, 
ndd  half  a  pound  of  common  turpentine,  and  incor- 
porate all  together:  mix  this  with  the  gruci,  mode- 
rately hot;  take  the  vclFel  off  the  fire,  and  add  a  pound 
of  the  oriental  bole  in  powder,  and  make  a  charge. 

This  will  bring  down  (wcllings  of  the  legs  occafioncd 
bv  blows,  &:c.  This  is  to  be  applied  hot,  and  repeated 
till  the  fwellings  be  affuaged. 

Another  cheap  Rernolailc  for  Swellings  in  the  Legs  occa- 
Jicned  by  Bhivs. 

Chafe  the  part  hard  with  ftrong  brandy,  and  then 
charge  the  whole  leg  with  common  honey.  Renew  the 
application  once  a  day  for  fix  or  fcven  days,  wafhing 
the  horfe  in  a  river  or  pond  twice  every  day. — See 
Swelled  Legs. 

Or,  Take  half  a  pint  of  good  vinegar,  mingled  with 
half  a  pound  of  tallow,  and  an  ounce  of  flour  of  brim- 
ffone;  or  a  mixture  of  common  bole,  honey,  and  water, 
for  fmall  fwellings. 

RENETTE,  is  an  inftrument  of  poliflied  ftecl,  with 
which  they  found  a  prick  in  a  horfe's  foot. 

REPART,  is  to  put  a  horfe  on,  or  make  him  part  a 
fecond  time. 

REPOLON,  is  a  demi-volt:  the  croupe  is  clofed  at 
five  times. 

The  Italians  are  mightily  fond  of  this  fort  of  me- 
nage. In  making  a  demi-volt  they  ride  their  horfes 
fhort,  fo  as  to  embrace  or  take  in  lefs  ground,  and  do 
not  make  way  enough  every  time  of  the  demi-volt. 

REPOSTE,  is  the  vindidive  motion  of  a  horfe,  that 
anfwers  the  fpur  by  the  kick  of  his  foot. 

REPRISE,  is  a  leffon  repeated,  or  a  menage  recom- 
mended ;  as,  to  give  breath  to  a  horfe  upon  the  four 
Corners  of  the  volt,  with  only  one  reprife;  that  is,  all 
with  one  breath. 

RESTIVE,  or  Resty,  a  term  applied  to  a  horfe,  &c. 
that  flops  or  runs  back,  inftead  of  advancing  forward. 
In  the  menage,  a  reflive  horfe  is  a  rebellious,  refrac- 
tory, ill-broken  horfe,  which  only  goes  where  it  will, 
and  when  it  will.  A  horfe  of  this  fort,  who  has  been 
too  much  conftraintd  and  tyrannized  over,  (hould  be 
treated  with  the  fame  lenity  as  a  young  colt.  Tlie 
fpurs  are  improper  to  be  ufed  to  eitlier :  inflead  of 
which  a  fwitch  fiiould  he  ufed,  in  order  to  drive  him 
forward,  as  he  will  be  thus  lefs  alarmed;  becaufe  tlie 
fpurs  furprize  a  horfe,  abate  his  courage,  and  are  more 
likely  to  make  him  rellive,  than  to  oblige  him  to  go 
forward,  if  he  refufes  to  do  fo.  There  is  likewife  ano- 
ther method  lo  punifh  a  reflive  horfe,  which  is  to  make 
him  go  backward  the  moment  he  begins  to  refift.  Thefe 
corrections  generally  fuccccd  ;  but  the  general  rule  is  to 
pufli  and  carrv  your  horfe  forward,  whenever  he  re- 
fufes to  advance,  and  continues  in  the  fame  place,  and 
defends  liimfelf  cither  by  turning  or  flinging  his  croupe 
on  one  fide  or  the  other;  and  for  this  purpofc  nothing 
is  fo  efficacious  as  to  pufli  him  forward  vigoroufly. 

RETAIN,  is  what  we  call  hold  in,  fjjcaking  of 
marcs  that  conceive  and  hold  after  covering. 

RETRAITS,  or  Pricks.  If  a  prick  with  a  nail  be 
npgledted,   it  may  occafion  a  very  dangerous  fore,  and 


:  fefter  fe  into  the  flcfh,  that  the  ioat  Cannot  be  faved 
I  without  extreme  difticulty;   and  therefore  great  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid  fuch  fatal  confequences. 

When  a  farrier,  in  Ihoeing  a  horfe,  perceives  that  he 
complains  and  fhrinks  at  every  blow  upon  the  nail,  it 
ftiould  l>e  immediately  pulled  out;  and  if  the  blood 
follow,  there  is  no  danger;  only  he  mufl  not  drive 
another  nail  in  the  fame  place.  Such  an  accident  fel- 
dom  makes  a  horfe  halt,  and  he  may  be  ridden  imme- 
diately after  it. 

When  a  horfe  halts  immediately  after  he  is  fiiod, 
you  mav  rcafonably  conclude  that  fome  of  the  nails 
prefs  the  vein,  or  touch  him  in  the  quick. 

To  know  where  the  grief  lies,  take  up  his  lame  foot, 
and  knock  with  your  Ihoeing-hammcr  at  the  found 
foot,  (for  fome  Ikittilh  horfes  will  lift  up  their  foot 
when  you  touch  it,  though  it  be  not  pricked)  that  you 
may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  whether  the  horfe  he 
pricked  when  you  touch  the  lame  foot;  then  lift  up  the 
found  foot,  and  knock  upon  the  top  of  the  clenches  on 
the  lame  foot;  then  lift  up  the  others;  and  if  you  per- 
ceive that  he  Ihrinks  in  when  you  ftrike  any  of  the 
nails,  you  may  conclude  him  to  be  pricked  in  that 
place. 

REVENUE,  (in  hunting)  a  flefhy  lump  formed 
chiefly  of  a  clufter  of  whitiih  worms  on  the  heads  of 
deer,  fuppofed  to  occafion  their  cafting  their  horns,  by 
gnawing  them  off  the  roots. 

REVENUE,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  new  tail  of  a  par- 
tridge, growing  after  the  lap  of  the  former.  This  is 
meafured  by  fingers ;  and  thus  they  fay  a  partridge  of 
two,  three,  or  four  fingers  revenue. 

RHEUM,  is  a  flowing  down  of  humours  from  the 
head  upon  the  lower  parts. 

This  diflemper  in  horfes  proceeds  from  cold,  whicli 
makes  his  teeth  loofc,  and  feem  long,  bv  the  fhrinking 
up  of  his  gums;  which  will  fpoil  his  feeding,  fo  that 
the  meat  will  lie  in  a  lump  in  his  jaws. 

RHEUMATIC  Eyes  in  Horses,  are  caufed  by  a 
flux  of  humours  diflilling  from  the  brain,  and  fome- 
times  by  a  blow.  The  figns  are  a  continual  watering 
of  tlie  eye,  and  his  clofe  fluitting  the  lids;  and  fomc- 
times  attended  with  a  little  fwelling. 

In  order  for  the  cure  of  it,  i.  Mix  common  bole  am- 
moniac in  powder,  with  vinegar,  and  the  w  hitc  of  two 
eggs,  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  parte;  and  apply  it  in 
the  morning  about  the  eye,  for  the  compafs  of  half  an 
inch  round,  and  bathe  the  eye  with  aqua  vitx:  or, 

Roaft  a  new-laid  egg  hard,  take  off  the  ftiell,  and 
cut  it  tlirough  the  middle;  and  having  taken  out  the 
volk,  put  white  vitriol,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  nut,  in 
the  middle  of  it;  join  the  two  halves  of  the  egg,  and 
wrap  all  in  a  piece  of  clean  fine  linen ;  infufe  it  in  half 
a  glafs  of  rofe- water  for  the  fpacc  of  fix  hours;  theii 
throw  awav  the  foaked  egg,  and  put  eight  or  ten  drops 
t)f  the  water  into  the  eyes  of  the  horfe  with  a  feather, 
morning  and  evening,  and  it  will  quickly  complete  the 
cure. 

RHEUMATISM  in  Horses.  It  is  defined  a  chronic 
local  cold.  Its  feat  is  among  the  integume.its  of  the 
mufclcs,  and,  acconiing  to  Dr.  Darwin,  it  confills  o\ 
inipiffated  mucus  left  upon  their  fafcia,   paining  them 
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when  thcv  move,  and  rub  againft  ir,  like  any  extra- 
neous material.  It  is  probable  the  feiatiea,  or  hip- 
nout  in  horfes,  is  merely  a  rheumatilm;  at  leaft  there 
is  no  danger  in  eonfounding  tlicm,  finec  their  eure  will 
be  the  fame.  Dr.  Bracken  fays,  the  rhcumatifm  is 
properlv  a  difordcr  of  the  flrong  and  robult ;  bv  which 
he  meant,  that  the  vigorous  mufcular  eontradtions  ot 
fuch,  are  moft  retentive  of  the  morbid  humour;  but  as 
fimilar  eflvcls  fometimes  happen  from  oppolite  eaufes, 
the  difeafc  may  remain  rtxed  in  a  weak  habit,  from 
deficient  irritability,  and  infufticient  energy  in  the 
fibrous  actions  to  call  it  off. 

The  grand  dirticulty  lies  in  afccrtaining  the  difeafc, 
which  is  fometimes  vagous  in  different  parts  of  the 
body;  the  fhoulders  are  often  affeck-d ;  but  that  con- 
firmed fpeeies  particularly  defigncd  here,  is  ufually 
featcd  in  and  about  the  hip-joint  and  membranes  ad- 
jacent. The  horfc  goes  lame,  from  no  viliblc  eaufc, 
but  from  a  long  continuance  of  the  difeafe  a  wafting  of 
the  parts  mav  enfue.  The  light  and  touch  muft  deter- 
mine the  cafe,  diftinguilhing  it  from  lamcnefs  in  the 
foot,  the  tendon,  the  hock  or  flifle,  or  from  the  pains 
occalioned  by  initient  fpavins,  or  curbs.  Could  cer- 
tainty be  produced,  no  method  would  be  attended  with 
fo  probable  a  chance  of  a  radical  cure,  as  the  adlual 
cauter)':  holes  being  bored  with  a  fmall  iron,  very 
deep  into  the  mufcular  parts  near  the  ncrvus  fciaticus, 
and  the  iflucs  clofe  covered  or  bliftered,  left  to  dif- 
charge  a  confiderable  time.  Bracken,  who  was  equally 
a  bold  and  judicious  pradtitioner,  recommends  this  to 
human  patients,  and  records  the  cure  of  an  inveterate 
fciatka  by  this  method,  upon  a  jolly  hoftefs  of  York- 
fhire. 

The  Cure.  Bleed.  Rub  the  parts  afFedted  WMth  fpi- 
rits  well  camphorated,  and  oil,  or  ox-gall,  mixed,  twice 
adav,  keeping  on  if  poflTible  a  thickwoolly  bandage,  well 
foaked  in  the  mixture.  A  mercurial  purge.  A  week 
after,  the  antimonial  beer,  to  be  continued  three  weeks 
or  longer;  the  horfe  kept  conftantly  well  clothed,  with 
walking  exercife  twice  a  day,  the  weather  permitting. 
Warm  bath,  with  much  friiftion  of  the  parts;  after- 
wards fwimming  in  a  river  occafionally. 

But  the  only  cure  to  be  depended  upon  is  a  month's 
run  at  fait  marfhes  in  the  fpring,  and  being  continued 
abroad  in  feme  lliady  place  till  autumn;  afterwards 
mercurial  phyfic,  and  the  befl  flable  care. 

Embrocation  from  Bracken.  Nerve  ointment,  and 
foldiers ointment,  two  ounces;  camphor,  two  drachms; 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  oil  of  Peter,  each  three  drachms; 
fpirits  of  fal  ammoniac,  two  drachms.  Mix  well,  and 
keep  in  a  pot  ftopped  clofe  with  a  bladder.  Shave  off 
the  hair,  lather  with  foap,  and  when  dry,  anoint  twice 
a  day. 

Turpentine  drink,  from  the  fame.  Take  xtherial  oil 
of  turpentine  from  Apothecaries  Hall,  li.ilf  an  ounce; 
three  yolks  of  eggs,  three  ounces  of  treacle;  mix. 
Give  this  cold  in  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  repeat 
it  every  third  day,  for  three  turns.  Cover  with  thick 
blankets.     Moderate  walking  exercife. 

Ballsofguaiacum  powdered,  half  an  ounce;  cinnabar 
of  antimony,  one  ounce,  mixed  with  cordial  ball,  half 
a  pound,  and  worked  up  with  fyrup  of  the  tine  opening 


I  roots,    arc    recommended.      Bliftering  the  part  will 
'fometimes  fuececd.      Do  not  the  inhabitants  of  Bath 
j  and  Buxton  extend  the  ufc  of  their  warm  baths  to  tlicir 
rheumatic  horfes  r 

I      RIBS  OF  A    Horse,    fliould  be  circular   and  full, 
taking  their  compafs  from  their  very  back-bone. 
\      RICHES,  (hunting  term)  a  company  of  martens  or 
fables. 
I      Ti  RIDE,  is  ufcd  for  learning  the  menage. 

RIDGES,  or  Wrinkles  of  a  Horse's  Mouth,  are 
the  rifings  of  the  ticih  in  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  which 
'  run  acrofs  from  one  fide  ot  tiie  jaw  to  the  other,  like 
flelhy  ridges  with  interjacent  furrows  or  finking  cavi- 
ties. It  is  upon  the  third  or  fourth  ridge  that  we  give 
a  ftroke  with  the  horn,  in  order  to  blood  a  horfe  whofc 
mouth  is  over-heated. 

RIDGELINCJ,  the  male  of  any  beaft  tHat  has  been 
but  half  cut. 

Bloody  RIFTS  IN  THE  Palate  of  a  Horse.  Firft 
wall)  the  fore  place  with  vinegar  and  fait  till  it  be  raw, 
'  then  rub  the  fore  place  with  honey  and  the  powder  of 
jet,  and  this  will  foon  heal  it:  or  elfe  you  may  boil  a 
handful  of  the  inward  bark  of  elm  in  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  fpring  water  till  it  is  half  wafted,  and  to  this  add  a 
little  honey,  and  ufe  it  warm  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

RIG,  a  horfc  that  has  had  one  of  his  ftones  cut  out, 
and  vet  has  got  a  colt. 

RING-BONE  IN  A  Horse,  is  a  hard,  callous,  or 
brawny  fwelling,  growing  on  one  of  the  tendons,  be- 
tween the  coronet  and  paftern-joint,  and  fticks  very  faft 
to  the  paftern  ;  fo  that  if  it  be  not  taken  care  of  betimes, 
it  eaufes  incurable  lamcnefs.  Sometimes  it  appears  no 
bigger  than  a  bean,  but  afterwards  rifes  to  half  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  fmall  apple,  fpreading  on  both  fides  the  paf- 
tern, with  a  little  rifing  between  them. 

This  evil  comes  both  naturally  and  accidentally,  the 
firft   being  from   the   ftallion  or  mare;    whereas  the 
j  other  proceeds  from  fome  blow  of  a  horfe,  or  a  ftrain 
;  caufed  by  curvetting,  bounding  turns,  or  races. 

RING-TAIL,  a  kind  of  puttock  or  kite,  having 
whitifh  feathers  about  the  tail. 

RING-WALK,  a  round  walk  made  by  hunters. 
RIVET,  is  the  extremity  of  the.nail  that  refts  upon 
the  horn  when  you  flioe  a  horfe. 

ROACH.  This  fi(h  is  not  accounted  a  delicate  fifti, 
and  is  reckoned  as  fimple  as  the  carp  is  crafty. 

They  are  more  to  be  efteemcd  which  are  found  in 

rivers  than  in  ponds,  though  thofe  that  breed  in  ponds 

are  much  larger.     It  is  a  hlh  or  no  great  reputation  for 

his  daintv  tafte,  and  his  fpaivn  is  accounted  much  better 

than  any  other  part  of  him.     And  you  may  take  notice, 

I  that  as  the  carp  is  accounted  the  water-fox  for  his  cuii- 

;  ning,  fo  the  roach  is  accounted  the  watcr-llieep,  for  liis 

fimplicity  or  fooliihnefs.      It   is  noted   that  the  roach 

I  and  dace  reccjvcr  ftrength,  and  grow  in  fcafon  a  fort- 

I  night  after  fpawning;  the  barbel  and  chub  in  a  month, 

the  trout  in  four  months,  and  tlie  falmon  in  the  like 

I  time,  if  he  gets  into  the  fea,  and  after  into  frefh  water. 

The  fcafon  for  fiftiing  for  roach,  in  the  Thrimes,  be- 
I  ijins  about  the  latter  end  of  Augitjl,  and  continues  much 
I  longer  than  it  is  eithe  leafant  or  fafe  to  fiih.  It 
I      3  C  2  requires 
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requires  fome  <T<ill  to  hit  the  time  of  taking  them 
cxacllv;  tor  all  the  fummcr  long  they  live  on  the  weed, 
vvhieh  the)  do  not  forfake  tor  the  deeps  till  it  beeomes 
putrid;  and  that  is  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the 
feafon  is  wet  or  dry :  for  you  are  to  know,  that  much 
rain  haftens  the  rotting  of  the  weed.  I  fay  it  requires 
fome  (kill  to  hit  the  time;  for  the  fiflicrmen  who  live 
in  all  the  towns  along  the  river,  from  Chijivick  to 
S/a'nis,  are  about  this  time  nightly  upon  the  watch,  as 
foon  as  the  fifli  come  out  to  fweep  them  away  Avith  a 
dra?-nct;  and  our  poor  patient  angler  is  Ictt  baiting 
the  ground,  and  adjuring  his  tackle,  to  carch  thole 
very  hlh  which,  perhaps,  tlie  night  before  had  been 
carried  to  BiUhigfgnte. 

There  is  a  kind  of  baftard  fmall  roach,  that  breeds  in 
ponds,  with  a  very  forked  tail,  and  of  a  very  fmall  fux; 
which  fome  fay  is  bred  by  the  bream  and  right  roach. 
Some  ponds  are  ftorcd  with  thefe  beyond  belief;  and 
knowing  men,  that  know  their  difference,  call  them 
ruds.  They  differ  from  the  true  roach,  as  much  as  a 
licrring  from  a  pilchard;  and  this  baftard  breed  of 
roach  is  now  fcattered  in  many  rivers,  but  not  in  the 
Thames,  which  affords  the  largeft  and  fatteft  in  this  na- 
tion. 

The  roach  is  a  leather-mouthed  fifh,  and  has  a  kind 
of  faw- like  teeth  in  his  throat. 

In  April,  the  cad-bait,  or  worms,  are  proper  baits 
for  him;  in  fiimmer,  angle  for  him  with  fmall  white 
fnails,  or  flies;  but  obferve  that  they  muft  be  ynder 
water,  for  he  will  not  bite  at  the  top:  or  you  may  take 
a  May  fly,  and  with  a  plumb  fink  it  where  you  imagine 
roaches  lie,  whether  in  deep  water,  or  near  the  pofts 
and  piles  of  a  bridge  or  wear.  Having  fo  done,  do  not 
haftily,  but  gently  pull  up  your  fly;  and  if  there  be  any 
roach  there,  you  will  fee  him  purfue  and  take  it  near 
the  furface  of  the  water. 

In  autumn  you  may  angle  for  him  with  pafte  only, 
made  of  crumbs  of  tine  white  bread,  moulded  with  a 
little  water  in  your  hands,  till  it  becomes  tough  pafte; 
and  colour  it,  but  not  \ery  deep,  with  red  lead;  with 
which  you  mav  mix  a  little  line  cotton,  or  lint,  and  a 
little  butter.  Thefe  laft  are  to  make  it  hold  on,  and 
notwaih  oiTyour  hook;  with  wlilch  you  muft  fifti  with 
much  circumrpeition,  left  you  lofe  your  bait.  In 
winter  you  may  alfo  fifh  for  roach  with  pafte;  yet 
gentles  arc  then  better  bait. 

There  is  another  excellent  bait  experienced  to  be 
very  good,  either  for  winter  or  fummcr,  viz. 

Take  a' handful  of  well-dried  malt,  and  put  it  into  a 
difh  of  water;  and  having  grubbed  it  and  walhcd  it 
between  your  hands  till  it  be  clean  and  free  from 
hufks,  pour  that  water  from  it,  and  put  in  a  little  frefli 
water;  fet  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is 
pretty  foft;  then  pour  the  water  from  it,  ami  with  a 
fharp  knife  turning  the  fpnjut  end  of  the  corn  upward, 
take  off  the  back  part  of  the  hulk  with  the  point  of 
your  knife,  leaving  a  kind  of  inward  hufk  on  the  corn, 
otherwife  you  fpoil  all:  then  cut  off  a  little  of  the 
fprout  end,  that  the  white  may  appear,  and  alfo  a  very 
little  of  the  other  end,  for  the  hook  to  enter. 

When  you  makeufe  of  this  bait,  now  and  then  caft  a 
little  of  it  into  the  water;  and  if  your  hook  be  fmall 


and  good,   vou  will  find  it  an  excellent  bait  cither  for 
roacli  or  dace. 

Another  good  bait  is  the  young  brood  of  wafps  or 
bees,  if  vou  dip  their  heads  in  blood.  As  likewife  the 
thick  blood  of  a  fheep,  being  half  dried  on  a  trencher, 
and  then  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  as  will  beft  fuit  your 
hook.  A  little  fait  will  prefcrvc  it  from  turning  black, 
and  make  it  the  better. 

Or  you  may  take  a  handful  or  two  of  the  largeft 
and  heft  wheat  you  can  get,  boil  it  in  a  little  milk  till 
it  is  foft,  then  fray  it  gently  with  honey  and  a  little 
beaten  f.iffron  difiblved  in  mil-k. 

The  wav  of  filhing  for  roach  at  London  Bridge,  is 
after  this  manner.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
there  are  a  great  many  of  thofe  fifh  rcfort  to  that  place, 
where  thofe  that  make  a  trade  of  it  take  a  ftrong  cord, 
at  the  end  whereof  is  faftsned  a  three  pound  weight, 
and  a  foot  above  the  lead  is  faftcned  a  packthread  of 
twelve  feet  long  to  the  cord;  and  to  the  packthread,  at 
convenient  dilfances,  are  faftcned  a  dvjzen  ftrong  links 
of  hair,  with  roach-hooks  at  the  end,  baited  with  a 
white  fnail,  or  pcrriwinkle;  then  holding  the  cord  in 
their  hands,  the  biting  of  the  fifh  draws  the  packthread, 
and  the  packthread  the  coid,  which  is  a  fignal  to  pull 
up;  by  which  means  they  fometimcs  draw  up  half  a 
dozen,  but  feldom  lefs  than  two  or  three  at  a  draught. 

ROAN.  A  roan  horfe  is  one  of  a  bay  forrel,  or 
black  colour,  with  grey  or  white  fpots,  interfperfed 
very  thick.  V/hen  this  party-coloured  coat  is  accom- 
panied with  a  black  head,  and  black  extremities,  he  is 
called  a  roan  with  a  blackmoor's  head;  and  if  the 
fame  mixture  is  predominant  upon  a  deep  forrel,  it  is 
called  a  claret  roan. 

ROBIN-REDBREAST.  This  bird  is  feen  in  win- 
ter upon  the  tops  of  houfes,  and  roofs,  and  upon  ail 
forts  of  old  ruins,  moft  commonly  on  that  fide  that  the 
fun  rifcs  and  fliines  in  the  morning,  or  under  fome  co- 
vert, where  the  cold  and  wind  may  not  pinch  him  ;  and 
therefore  his  cage  fliculd  be  lined. 

It  will  fing  fweetly.  They  breed  in  the  fpring,  and 
commonly  three  times  a  year,  viz.  April,  May,  and 
June.  They  make  their  nefts  with  dry  greeniili  mofs, 
and  quilt  them  within  with  a  little  wood  and  hair.  They 
have  feldom  above  five  young  ones,  and  not  under  four; 
and  build  iw  fome  hay-houfe,  or  barn,  or  rick  of  hav. 
The  young  may  be  taken  when  they  are  about  ten  days 
old,  and  kept  in  a  little  bafkct  or  box;  but  if  they  arc 
let  alone  to  lie  ttKj  long  in  the  ncft,  they  will  be  fuUcn, 
and  confequently  more  troublefonie  to  bring  up. 

Ihev  muft  be  fed  with  ftieep's  heart  and  egg  minced 
fmall,  as  nightingales  are  ;  but  a  little  at  once,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  bad  digcltion;  for  they  are  apt  to  throw  up 
their  meat  again. 

Be  fure  they  lie  warm,  efpecially  in  the  night.  When 
you  find  them  begin  to  be  ftrong,  they  may  be  caged, 
with  fome  mofs  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  that  they 
may  hang  warm ;  and  put  fome  meat  into  a  pan  or  box, 
both  of  (beep's  heart  and  egg,  and  alfo  pafte;  and  let 
them  have  ("ome  of  the  wood-lark's  mixed  meat  by 
them. 

To  take  a  robin  with  a  pit-fall  is  fo  well  known,  that 
1  need  fay  nothing  of  it;  but  with  a  trap-cage  and  a 
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mc:il-wonn  many  may  fomctiincs  be  taken  in  a  day. 
Make  choice  of  the  bird  you  hear  ling,  and  to  know 
wlicthcr  it  be  a  cock  or  a  hen,  you  will  tiiul  the  bic.ilt 
of  tlie  cock  moic  of  a  dark  rod  than  the  hen's,  and  hi> 
icd  go  up  farther  on  the  head. 

'lliis  bird  is  incident  to  the  cramp,  and  a  giildinefs  of 
the  Lead,  which  makes  him  often  fall  oft'  from  liis 
perch  up')n  his  back.  It  is  prefent  death,  uulefs  he 
has  foinc  help  fpeedily  siiven  him. 

As  for  tiic  cramp,  the  bell  remedy  to  prevent  it,  is  to 
keep  him  warm  and  clean  in  his  cage;  that  his  Icet  be 
not  elogi^ed,  whcrebv  the  -joints  arc  frequently  eaten 
ofi",  and  the  dung  is  fo  faft  bt)und  on,  that  it  makes  his 
nails  and  feet  rot  off,  which  takes  away  the  very  life 
ami  fpirit  of  the  bird. 

If  you  perceive  him  drooping  and  fiekly,  give  him 
tliree  or  four  meal-worms  and  fpiders,  and  it  will  re- 
fret  h  liim. 

But  for  the  giddinefs  in  the  head,  give  him  fix  or 
feven  earwigs  in  a  week,  and  he  will  never  be  troubled 
w  ith  it. 

If  you  find  he  has  little  appetite  to  eat,  give  him  now 
and  then  fix  or  fe- en  hog-lice;  and  let  him  never  want 
water  that  is  frc  ':  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

And  to  mikchim  cheerful  ami  long-winded,  give 
him  once  a  week,  in  his  water,  a  blade  or  two  of  faf- 
fron,  a!id  a  ilicc  of  liquorice;  which  will  advance  his 
fong  0:'  wiiiftling  much. 

As  to  tlie  extent  of  the  bird's  life,  he  feldom  lives 
above  feven  years,  he  is  fo  fubjeef  to  the  falling-fick- 
ncfs,  cramp,  and  opprefTion  of  the  rtomach. 

ROCK-FISHING,  is  to  be  followed  only  during 
the  fummcr  feafon,  and  is  chiefly  pratfifed  in  the  fouth 
and  fouth-wefl  parts  of  England,  and  in  fome  places  in 
Ireland.  In  this  laft  mentioned  country,  the  rocks  of 
D-.nilean,  which  are  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
the  neareft  part  about  tive  miles  eaftward  of  Dubthi, 
are  remarkable  for  this  way  of  tithing. 

Wlien  vou  iilh  for  haddocks,  your  lines  muft  be  deep 
in  the  water,  and  your  hook  baited  with  two  or  -three 
lob- worms.  Your  tackle  mult  be  ftrong;  for  they 
flrugglc  hard,  efpecially  if  they  have  arrived  to  a  tole- 
rable growth. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  fea-fifhing,  namely,  in  a  iliip 
under  fail,  your  line  ought  to  be  iixty  fathoms  in 
length,  liaving  a  large  hook  afiixcd  to  it,  and  a  piece  of 
lead  furhcient  to  keep  it  as  deep  under  water  as  pot- 
fible.  Your  line  muft  be  made  of  hemp,  and  faflened 
to  the  gunwale  of  the  fliip. 

Cod,  maekarel,  and  large  liaddock,  arc  the  fifli 
ufually  taken  in  this  way,  and  Ibmetimes  ling.  The 
bait  for  them,  except  for  the  maekarel,  is  a  piece  of 
raw  beef;  and  it  is  fcarccly  pofllble  to  feel  either  of  them 
bite,  even  though  you  hold  the  line  in  your  hand,  by 
reafon  of  the  continual  motion  of  tlie  fhip. 

It  is  in  vain  to  tifti  for  maekarel,  except  when  the 
fhip  lies-by,  or  is  becalmed.  A  piece  of  fcarlet  cloth, 
hung  upon  a  hook,  is  the  firft  bait  that  is  ufej ;  which 
ne\rr  fails  of  anfwering  the  intent  it  was  defigncd  for. 
When  you  have  taken  a  maekarel,  cut  a  thin  piece  oft" 
from  the  tail,  a  little  above  the  fin,  and  place  it  upon 
vour  hook,  and  you  need  not  fear  taking  many  of  them. 


Thus  one  or  two  will  ferve  for  baits,  till  you  are  tired 
of  the  Ipoit.  One  maekarel,  if  drelied  as  foon  as  it  is 
taken,  will  be  preferable  to  a  doien  that  are  brought  to 
ihore. 

RODS  'in  anglinj;!.  If  you  fifli  with  more  than  one 
hair,  or  with  a  lilk-worm  gut,  red  deal  is  mucli  the 
bell,  with  hiekcry  top,  ilie  whole  rod  being  about  four 
yards  long;  but  for  a  I'mall  fly,  with  finglc  hair,  about 
three  yards,  very  flender,  the  top  of  the  yellowifli 
hickory,  with  about  nine  inches  of  whalebone,  and  very 
near  as  long  as  the  ftock  ;  the  tlock  of  white  deal,  not 
too  rudi-growii.  Let  it  be  thick  at  the  bottom;  which 
\\\\\  pre\ent  it  from  being  top-heavy,  and  make  it  light 
in  the  I'.and. 

A  roil  for  falir.on  or  large  chub,  the  ftock  of  red  deal, 
or  afli,  about  ten  feet,  the  top  about  feven,  proportioned 
as  above ;  the  top  of  the  belt  cane  or  hiekcry,  but  not 
too  flender.     Get  it  looped,  and  ufe  a  wheel. 

The  time  to  provide  joints  for  your  rods  is  near  the 
winter  follliee:  if  pofliblc,  between  the  middle  of  Na- 
vemher  and  Chri/lmus-Dav,  or  at  furthcft  between  the 
end  oi  Ocl',her  and  the  beginning  of  'Januar\:^  tlie  fap 
continuing  to  dclcend  till  towards  November,  but  in 
the  beginning  oi  Juniinry  it  ceafes.  The  flocks  or  buts 
fhould  be  of  ground  hazle,  ground  afh,  or  ground  wil- 
low; though  very  good  ones  are  fometimcs  made  of 
juniper,  bay-tree,  or  elder  flioots.  Stocks  ought  not  tO' 
be  above  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  every  joint 
beyond  it  fhould  grow  gradually  taper  to  the  end  of  the 
top.  Choofe  the  wood  that  flioots  direttly  from  the 
ground,  and  not  from  any  ftump ;  becaufe  thefe  latter 
are  never  fo  exactly  fliaped. 

Hazle  tops  are  preferred  to  all  others;  and  the  next 
to  them  arc  yew,  crab-tree,  or  black-thorn.  Some  in-^^ 
deed  ufe  the  bamboo  cane,  and  fay  it  excels  tlie  beft 
hazle. 

But  as  the  hazle  is  frccft.from  knots,  and  of  the  fincft 
natural  fliape,  it  fecms  fitteft  for  the  purpofe.  If  they 
are  a  little  warpi.ti,  y&ii  may  bring  them  ftraight  at  a 
fire;  and  if  they  have  any  knots  or  excrefcences,  yoii 
muft  take  them  oft" with  a  fliarp  knife;  though,  if  pof- 
lible,  avoid  gathering  fuch  as  have  either  of  thefe  de- 
feels. 

For  the  ground  a;iclc,  efpecially  in  muddy  waters, 
the  cane  or  reed  is  preferred  for  a  ftock.  It  fhould  bs 
three  yards  and  a  half  long,  vvitli  a  top  of  hazle,  con- 
fifting  of  one,  two,  or  tlircc  pieces,  nil  of  them  together 
two  yards,  or  one  and  a  half  long,  at  leaft,  including 
the  whalebone:  your  rod  will  then  be  in  all  five  yards 
and  a  half,  or  five  yards  long,  at  leaft.  The  ftiffiiefs  of 
the  cane  is  helped  by  the  length  and  ftrength  of  the 
top;  the  pliant  and  regular  bending  of  which  preferves 
the  line. 

Having  got  an  ha/le  top,  made  of  your  defired  length, 
cut  off"  five  or  fix  inches  of  thefmall  end;  then  piece 
neatly  to  the  remaining  part  a  fmali  piece  of  round, 
fmooth,  and  taper  whalebone,  of  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
and  whip  it  to  the  hazle  wiffi  firong  filk,  well  rubbed 
with  the  beft  ftioemakcr's  fax.  .^t  the  top  of  the 
whalebone  whip  a  narrow  but  ftrong  noofe  of  hair, 
with  waxed  filk,  to  put  your  line  to. 

The  beft  method  to  piece  haz,le  and  bone  is,  at  firft 
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whip  the  end  of  the  havle  witli  thread,  and  bore  it  with 
a  f'luarc  piece  of  iron  of  a  fuitablc  fi7,e ;  then  make  the 
thiek.  end  of  the  hone  to  go  into  it,  after  it  has  been 
dipped  in  pitch ;  then  fcrape  off,  file  the  hazle,  and 
wh'p  it  neatly. 

But  the  ncateft  rod  is  thus  made:— Get  a  white  deal, 
or  fir-board,  thick,  free  from  knots  and  frets,  and  fcvcn 
or  eight  feet  long.  Let  a  dexterous  joiner  divide  this 
with  a  faw  intofevcral  breadths;  then,  with  his  planes, 
let  him  (lioot  them  round,  fmooth,  and  rufh-grown,  or 
taper.  One  of  thefe  will  he  feven  or  eight  feet  long, 
proportioned  to  the  fir,  and  alfo  ruHi-grown.  liiis 
hazle  mav  confift  of  two  or  three  pieces  of  yew,  about 
two  feet  long,  made  round,  taper,  and  fmooth;  and  to 
the  yew  a  piece  of  fmall,  round,  and  fmooth  whalebone, 
five  or  fix  inches  long.  This  will  be  a  curious  rod,  if 
neatly  worked ;  but  be  fifrc  that  the  deal  for  the  bottom 
be  ftrong  and  round. 

The  rod  for  a  fly,  and  running  worm,  in  a  clc:;r  water, 
muft  by  no  means  be  top-heavy,  but  very  well  mounted, 
and  exacflly  proportionable,  as  well  as  flender  and  gentle 
at  top;  othcrwife  it  will  neither  caft  well,  iirike  readily, 
ror  ply  and  bend  equally,  which  will  very  much  en- 
danger the  line.  Let  both  the  hazle  and  yew  tops  be 
free  and  clear  from  knots;  they  will  othcrwife  be  otten 
in  danger  of  breaking. 

As  the  whitenefs  of  the  fir  will  fcare  away  fifli,  you 
muft  colour  vour  ftock  in  this  manner:  warm  the  fir  at 
the  fire,  when  finifiied  by  the  joiner,  and  then,  with  a 
feather  dipped  in  aqua  fortis,  ftroke  it  over,  and  chafe 
it  into  the  wood,  which  it  will  make  of  a  pure  cinna- 
mon colour. 

It  is  found  ver>'  ufeful  to  have  rings,  or  eyes,  made  of 
fine  wire,  and  placed  upon  your  rod,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  when  you  lay  your 
eye  to  one,  you  may  fee  through  all  the  reft.  Through 
thefe  rings  your  line  muft  run,  wl -ch  will  be  kept  in  a 
due  pofture  by  that  means:  and  you  muft  have  a  winch 
or  wheel  affixed  to  your  rod,  about  a  foot  above  the 
end;  by  which  you  may,  if  it  Ihould  be  proper,  give 
liberty  to  the  fifli. 

Rods  for  roach,  dace,  tench,  chub,  bream,  and  carp, 
fhould  not  have  the  top  fo  gentle  as  thofe  for  fly,  but 
pretty  ftiff,  fo  that  the  rod  may  exactly  anfwer  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hand  :  for  roach  and  dace  only  nibble,  and 
if  you  ftrike  not  in  that  very  moment,  efpccially  if 
you  fifh  with  paftc,  or  any  very  tender  bait,  you  mifs 
them  :  and  a  ficnder  top  folds  and  bends  with  a  fuddcn 
jerk. 

In  a  time  of  drought,  fteep  your  rod  in  water  a  little 
before  you  begin  to  angle.  Faften  to  the  top  of  your 
rod,  or  fin,  with  ihocniaker's  wax  and  filk,  a  noofe  or 
loop  of  hair,  not  large,  but  ftrong  and  \ery  ftraight, 
to  fix  your  line  to. 

Your  top  for  the  running  line  muft  be  always  gentle, 
that  the  fifh  may  the  more  infi-nlihly  run  away  with 
the  bait,  and  not  be  feared  witli  the  ftiffnefs  of  the 
tackle.  ^ 

To  prefer\e  liazles,  whether  tops  or  ftocks,  from 
bcin"  worm-eaten  or  rotten,  twice  or  thrice  in  a  year, 
as  you  think  fit,  rub  them  all  over  with  fallad-oil,  tal- 
low, or  fweet  butter,  cir.ilin>.!  it  in  with  \our  hand;  but 


above  all,  keep  them  dry,  to  prevent  their  rotting,  and 
not  too  near  the  fire,  left  they  grow  brittle:  and  in 
the  fpring,  before  you  begin  to  angle,  fteep  them  at 
leaft  twelve  hours  in  water.   See  Angling,  Fishing,  isfc. 

ROD,  is  a  fwitch  carried  by  the  horfeman  in  his 
right  hand,  partly  to  reprelent  a  fword,  and  partly  to 
condu£\  the  horfe,  and  fecond  the  efforts  of  the  hand 
and  heels. 

ROD-NET,  a  kind  of  net  for  catching  blackbirds 
and  woodcocks. 

RODGE,  a  fort  of  water  fowl,  fomewhat  like  a 
duck,  but  oi  a  leffer  lize. 

ROE,  the  fpawn  or  feed  of  fifli.  That  of  the  male 
fifties  is  ufually  diftinguiftied  by  the  foft  roe,  or  melt; 
and  that  of  the  female  by  the  hard  roc,  or  fpawn. 

ROEBUCK,  is  called  a  hind  the  firft  year,  a  gyrle 
the  fecond,  a  hemufe  the  third,  a  roebuck  the  fourth. 

ROOKERY,  a  place  where  rooks  build  their  nefts, 
breed  their  young,  and  ufually  inhabit  and  reft  in  the 
night,  after  tliey  have  been  abroad  feeding  in  the  day. 
Rooks  may  be  takcfi  the  fame  way  as  pigeons.  They 
arc  very  deftruclivc  of  corn,  efpecially  of  wheat,  though 
they  clear  the  ground  of  caterpillars,  that  do  incredible 
damage  bv  eating  the  roots  of  the  corn,  and  on  this  ac- 
count may  be  confidered  the  farmers  friends.  They 
fearch  out  the  lands  when  it  is  fown,  and  watching 
them  more  carefully  than  the  owners,  they  jicrccivc 
when  the  feed  firft  begins  to  (hoot  up  its  little  blade :  as 
this  is  their  time  of  feeding  on  it,  they  will  not  be  at 
the  pains  of  fearching  for  it  at  random  in  the  fown 
land,  for  that  is  more  trouble  than  fo  fmall  a  grain  will 
requite  them  for ;  but,  as  foon  as  thefe  blades  appear, 
they  arc  directed,  without  lofs  of  time  oi  pains  by  them, 
to  the  places  where  the  grain  lies,  and  in  rh;te  or  four 
days  time  they  will  root  up  fuch  vaft  quantiiies  of  them, 
that  a  good  crop  is  often  thus  deftroyed  in  embryo. 
After  a  few  days,  the  wheat  beginning  to  grow,  its 
blades  appear  green  above  ground,  and  then  the  time  of 
danger  from  thefe  birds  is  over;  for  then  the  feeds  arc 
fo  far  robbed  of  their  mealv  matter,  that  they  are  of  no 
value  to  that  bird,  and  it  will  no  longer  give  itfelf  the 
trouble  to  deftroy  them. 

The  beft  remedy  the  farmer  has,  is  to  watch  well  the 
time  of  the  corn's  being  in  the  condition  to  feed  upon  it; 
and  as  this  lafts  only  a  few  days,  he  ftiould  keep  a  bov 
conftantly  in  pay  to  watch  the  field  from  day-break  till 
the  dulk  of  the  evening.  Every  time  they  fettle  upon 
the  ground,  or  fly  over  it,  the  boy  is  to  Jiollow,  and 
throw  up  a  dead  rook  into  the  air:  this  will  alwavs 
make  them  rife,  and  by  degrees  they  will  be  fo  tired  of 
this  conft-.Hit  difturbancc,  that  they  will  fcek  out  other 
places  of  preying,  and  will  leave  the  ground  even  before 
the  time  of  the  corn's  being  unfit  for  them.  The  reafon 
of  their  rifing  at  tlic  tofling  up  of  their  dead  fellow- 
creatures  is,  that  they  are  a  bird  extremely  apprehenfive 
of  danger,  and  they  are  always  alarmed  when  one  of 
their  comrades  rifes.  'I  hey  take  this  tor  the  riling  of  an 
out-bird,  and  all  fly  oft"  at  the  fignal. 

ROl'E,  Cord,  or  Strap,  is  a  great  ftrap  tied  round 
a  pillar,  to  which  a  horfe  is  faftened  when  we  begin  to 
quieken  and  fupple  him,  and  teach  him  to  fly  from  the 
fhambrier,    and  not  to  gallop  falf«.      In   menages  that 
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have  no  pillar,  a  man  ftands  in  the  center  of  the  ground 
holdins;  the  end  of  the  rope. 

ROPES  OF  TWij  Pillars,  arc  the  ropes  or  reins  of 
a  cavclTon,  ufod  to  a  horfe  tliat  works  between  two 
pillars. 

ROT,  a  diforder  which  threatens  fhecp  before  it 
falls  among  them  ;  to  prevent  «hicii  oblcrve  the  fol- 
lowing : 

About  Bartholomew-tide,  or  tiie  beginning  of  Sep- 
tfmiei ,  go  out  in  the  morning  as  foon  as  the  fun  be- 
gins to  (hinc  out  clear,  and  talk-  the  dew  upon  the  grafs 
of  your  parturci  if  it  be  bitter,  brackilh,  and  many 
long  gUftening  flakes,  or  flreaks,  like  the  weaving  of 
fpiders,  lie  on  it,  and  fo  continue  for  fome  time,  it 
prognorticatcs  a  rot  or  a  very  unhealthy  winter  for 
Iheep,  efpccially  in  lotv  wet  grounds,  or  if  they  teed 
•amongrt  grais  tiwt  has  not  been  mowed.  To  prevent 
tiie  rot  taking  hoU  of  them,  rub  tiicir  mouths  once  a 
week  witli  fait  called  andra:oi ;  iii(lol\e  it  in  rtwrp  vi- 
negar, and  friglit  them  early  about  the  paftures  with  a 
dog  till  thev  be  well  heated,  for  this  beats  the  mildews 
from  tlie  grafs,  and  other  dews  that  are  hurtful  to  them 
in  feeding,  alfo  the  nettles,  webs,  and  flafks,  wliich 
otherwife  thoy  might  lick  up,  for  thofe  contribute  much 
to  the  ro:. 

The  bell  grafs  for  flicep  is  that  amongft  which  grows 
a  good  quantity  of  melilot,  felf-heal,  clover,,  cinque- 
foil,  broom,  white  henbane,  or  knot-grafs. 

ROUND,  or  Volt,  is  a  circular  tread. 

Jo  cut  a  ROUND.     See  Cut. 

To  ROUND  A  Horse,  or  make  him  round,  is  a 
general  expreffion  for  all  forts  of  menage  upon  rounds  ; 
fo  that  to  round  a  horfe  upon  trot,  gallop,  or  otherwife, 
is  to  make  him  carry  his  ftioulders  and  his  haunches 
compatlly  or  roundly,  upon  a  greater  or  fmaller  circle, 
without  traverfing  or  bearing  to  a  fide. 

To  round  your  horfe  the  better,  make  ufe  of  a  cord 
or  llrap,  held  in  the  center,  till  he  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  rounding  and  making  of  points. 

ROUSSIN,  is  a  ftrong  well  knit,  well  flowed  horfe, 
which  are  commonly  carried  into  France  from  Germany 
and  Holland ;  though,  it  is  true,  France  itfclf  pro- 
duces fome  fuch. 

ROWEL,  the  goad  or  pricks  of  a  fpur,  fliaped  like 
the  fii:iire  of  a  ftar. 

ROWELLING  of  Horses,  t^rft,  caft  the  horfe 
upon  fome  foft  place,  make  a  little  flit  through  the 
ikin,  three  or  four  inches  below  the  part  aggrieved  ; 
but  let  it  be  no  bigger  than  that  yv)u  can  thruft  a  fwan's 
quill  into  it  ;  then  raife  the  Ikin  from  the  flelh  a  little 
with  the  coronet,  and  put  in  the  quill,  blowing  tlie 
(kin  from  the  flefh  upwards,  even  to  the  top,  and  all 
over  the  flioulder  ;  ftop  the  hole  with  your  finger  and 
thumb,  and  beat  the  place  blown  all  over  with  a  hazlc 
ftick,  and  with  your  hand  difpcrfe  the  wind  into  every 
part,  and  let  it  go. 

When  this  is  done,  take  horfe  hair,  or  red  farfenet, 
half  the  thicknefsof  your  little  linger,  and  having  put 
it  into  a  rowelling  needle  of  feven  or  eight  inches  in 
length,  thrufl  it  in  at  the  firft  hole,  and  put  it  upwards, 
and  draw  it  out  above  at  Icafl  fix  inches  ;  and  if  you 
will,  you  may  put  it  in  another  above  that,  and  then 


tic  the  two  ends  of  the  rowel  together  ;  move  and  draw 
them  to  and  fro  in  the  Ikin  ;  but  before  you  put  them 
in  you  muft  anoint  them  with  fwcet  butter  and  hog's 
greafe,  and  every  day  after  likewifc,  for  tiiat  will  make 
the  corruption  run  out  the  better. 

Mr.  Lawrf.xcf.,  in  his  excellent  treatife,  fays,  the 
French  call  TO\\'c\s/7n/incls,  and  arc  intunded  to  an- 
hver  the  fame  end  as  iffiies  in  the  human  body,  namely, 
to  evacuate  fuperabundant  juices,  or  (o  caufe  revuKion, 
or  ileiivation  from  any  paiticuiar  part,  by  making  a 
general  tirain  or  draught.  Rmvels  have  a  gradual,  yet 
eifechial  operation,  and  are  of  excclient  ufe  in  all  cafes 
ot  llagnateii  or  impeded  humours,  in  recent  lamenclfes 
and  ftrains,  attended  with  inflammation ;  in  fuddcn 
IwcUings  from  blows,  wiiere  extravafation,  or  burfting 
of  the  fiuiils  from  their  vellcls,  has  taken  place. — 
Bracken  has  queltioiKvi  tlieir  good  elTecls  on  lean  and 
hide-bound  horfes,  and  in  the  greafe  ;  but  experience 
is  furcly  againft  him  in  the  latter  cafe,  fince  nnvcls 
have  ufually  the  effect  of  llopping,  at  leaf!  diminifh- 
ing,  the  greafy  difcharge  in  the  legs  ;  and  hide-bound 
and  unthrifty  horfes  are  often  fuddenly  amended  by  the 
ufe  of  this  drain,  for  which,  conliderirg  their  emaci- 
ated appearance,  it  feems  difficult  to  affign  a  rcafon. 
It  is  fcarce  worth  while  to  deferibe  the  operation  of 
making  a  rowel,  it  is  a  thing  of  fuch  common  ufe  ; 
and  every  farrier  who  has  made  one,  in  courfe,  fup- 
pofes  he  has  opened  a  door  for  the  exit  of  foul  humours- 
exclufivcly,  reafoning  in  that  ftraight  forward  way, 
that  it  is  a  pity  it  fhould  ever  deceive  a  man,  to  wit, 
that  a  difcharge  of  fuch  ill  favour,  muft  needs  be  of  a 
malignant  nature. 

The  parts  proper  for  their  infertion,  are  the  cheft, 
fhoulders,  belly,  hips,  infide  or  outfide  of  the  thighs  ; 
but  Mr.  Clarke  objedts  to  their  being  made  between 
the  jaw-bones,  on  account  of  the  conftant  motion  of 
the  jaws.  A  horfe  will  bear  the  difcharge  of  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  them  at  once,  which,  indeed,  in 
urgent  cafes,  is  abi'olutely  necefl'ar}',  in  order  to  de- 
rive any  confiderable  or  fpcedy  benefit  from  the  prac- 
tice. GinsON  gives  a  very  necellary  caution  againft 
towelling  horfes  of  a  dvopikal  habit,  with  poor  and 
watety  blood,  and  wlien  the  fwcllings  appear  upon  their 
legs,  belly,  and  flieath  ;  in  fuch  cafe,-  the  iffues  never 
come  to  a  good  digellion,  inftcad  of  which  a  large  flux 
of  ferous  humouis  will  enfue,  and  it  may  be  difficult 
to  prevent  a  mortification.  vSchirrus  and  cancer  alfo, 
mav  be  produced,  from  infcrting  rowels  near  glandu- 
lous  parts,  or  wh?n  the  mufcular  flefh  may  have  been 
wounded  in  the  operation,  or  bruifed  by  the  continual 
prelfure  of  the  hard  leather.  Should  a  rowel  have 
been  injudicioullv  exiiibited  in  a  difeafe,  and  fail  to 
difcharge,  cxcej:£  i  little  thin  bloody  ichor,  there  is 
danger,  that  inltcad  of  Uippurating  properly,  it  may 
foon  turn  gangrenous  ;  in  this  cafe  Mr.  Clarke  advifes 
to  take  out  the  leather  inflantly,  and  foment  the  parts 
with  a  flrong  infiiiion  of  chamomile,  and  to  poultice 
repeatedly,  if  the  fituation  will  admit  of  it,  alfo  to 
bathe  with  fpirits  of  wine  and  turpentine,  defending 
the  wound  from  the  external  air ;  if  needful,  two  or 
three  ounces  of  Peruvian  bark  per  day,  may  be  given,, 
either  by  drink  or  ball.  The  incilion  tor  a  rowel  fnould 
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Ihortcr  is  his  pace;  for  to  take  up  his  feet  flovcnly, 
ilicMs  ftumbling  and  lameiicfs ;  to  tread  narrow  or 
cloi'c,  fliews  interfering  or  falling  ;  to  ftep  uneven,  in- 
dicates toil  and  wearinefs ;  and  to  tread  ftrong,  fiiev.s 
over-reaching. 

Ambling  ;  which  is  chofen  for  cafe,  great  men's  feats, 
or  long  travel,  is  a  motion  contrary  to  trotting;  for 
now  both  the  feet  of  one  I'lde  muft  move  equally  toge- 
ther, that  is,  the  far  fore-leg  and  the  far  hiniler-leg,  and 
the  near  fore-leg  and  the  near  hinder-leg  ;  and  this  mo- 
ot fimple  humour  enfues  ;  which  in  two  or  three  riays  ]  tionniuft  be  juft,rmootii,  large,  and  nimble  ;  for  to  tread 
will  be  changed  into  a  thick  M'hitc  pus  or  matter.  The  1  falfe  takes  away  all  cafe,  to  tread  fhort  rids  no  ground, 
time  is  uncertain  for  the  continuance  of  the  difchargc  ;  to  tread  rough  flicws  rolling,  and  to  tread  flow  Ihcws 
but  it  muft  not  he  continued  too  long,  or  the  leather  a  falfe  pace,  (which  never  continues),  as  alfo  lame- 
will  be  obliged  to  be  cut  out,  and   a  very  unfightlv  in-  ■  nefs. 

duration  or  lump  may  remain.     Sec  SetOn  and  Far-        Racking;  a  pace  required  for  buck-hunting,  gallop- 

RIERY.  j  ing  on  the  highway,   port,  hackney,  or  the  like  :  and 

ROYAL,  (among  Hunters)   one  of  the  ftarts   of  a  j  it  is  the  fame  motion  as  ambling,  only  it  is  a   fwifter 

flag's  head.  {  time,  and  a  fhorter  tread  ;  and  though  it  rids  net  fa 

RUBICAN  COLOUR  of  a  Horse,  is  bay,  forrel,  or,  much  ground,  yet  it  is  a  little  eafier. 


be  about  three-eighths  of  an- inch  long,  and  in  feparating 
the  fkin  from  the  flefli,  the  latter  ought  not  to  be 
wounded  or  bruifcd  ;  the  leather  muft  be  very  thin, 
not  ftiffor  hard,  nor  fo  large  as  formerly  in  ufe  ;  the 
fhape  and  llze  of  a  crown  piece  is  the  molt  proper,  hav- 
ing a  large  round  hole  in  the  middle  ;  cover  the  rowel 
with  lint  or  tow,  dipped  in  digeftive  ointment,  and  af- 
ter its  introduftion,  clofe  the  orifice  with  a  pledget  ot 
tow  dipped  in  the  fam.e.  If  the  operation  fuceecd,  the 
furrounding  parts  ibon  fwell,  and  a  plentiful  difclwrgc 


black,  with  a   little  grey,  or  white    upon   tiie  flanks 
but  fo  that  this  grcv  or  white  is  not  predominant  there. 

RULES  FOR  BUYING  Horses.  Wlwt  has  been  treat- 
ed of  under  the  name  of  draught-horfe,  concerning 
buyin<T,  fl^apc,  ufage,  Uc.  being  confined,  in  a  man- 
ner, wholly  to  tiiofe  employed  for  plough  and  cart, 
thcfe  rules  are  more  general  and  comprehenfive  ;  and 
many  things  under  this  head  are  of  great  ufe,  and  there- 
fore muft  be  particularized  :  as, 

Eledlion  ;  which  is  the  end  for  which  a  man  buys, 
and  is  a  thing  only  fhut  up  in  his  breaft. 

Breed  ;  which  muft  be  cither  taken  from  faithful  re- 
port, a  man's  own  knowledge,  or  from  fome  known 
and  certain  charadfers,  by  which  one  ftrain,  or  one 
country,  is  diftinguiflied  from  another. 

As  the  Neapolitan  horfe  is  kitown  by  his  hawk  nofe, 
the  SpaniJJi  by  his  fmall  limbs,  the  Barbary  by  his  fine 


Galloping  is  the  laft,  and  muft  be  joined  to  all  the 
other  paces;  and  thi-:  e\ery  trotting  and  racking-horfe 
naturally  does,  but  the  ambler  is  a  little  unapt  to  it, 
becaufe  the  motions  are  both  one,  fo  that  being  put  to 
a  greater  fwiftnefs  or  pace  than  formerly  he  had  been 
acquainted  with,  he  manages  his  legs  confufedly  and 
diforderlv,  but  being  trained  gently,  and  made  to  un- 
derrtand  the  motion,  he  will  as  well  undertake  this  as 
any  trotting  horfe  whatever.  Now  in  a  good  gallop, 
you  muft  obferve,  firft,  that  the  horfe  takes  up  his  feet 
nimbly  from  the  ground,  but  doe?  not  raife  them  high, 
that  he  neither  rolls  not  beats  himielf,  that  ftretches  out 
his  fore-legs,  follows  n'mbly  with  the  others,  and  nei- 
ther cuts  under  his  knee  (which  is  called  the  fwifh-cut) 
nor  croffes,  nor  clap?  one  foot  on  another,  and  ever 
leads  with  his  fore-foot,  and  not  with  the  near  ;  fuch 
a  one  is  faid  ever  to  gallop  comely  and  true,  and  he  is 


head  and  deep  hoof,  the  Duich  by   the  roughnefs  ofifitteftfor  fpeed,  or  anv  fwift  employment;  but  if  he 


his  legs,  and  the  Englijli  by  his  general  ftrong  knitting 
together  ;  and  fo  of  divers  others. 

The  colour  ;  and  though  there  are  none  exempt  from 
goodnefs,  yet  fome  arc  accounted  better  than  others, 
as  the  dapple  grey  for  beauty  ;  tlie  brown  bay  for  fer- 
vice  ;  the  black,  with  filver  hair,  for  courage  ;  and  the 
Hard,  and  true  mixed  roan,  for  countenance  :  as  for 
the  forrel,  the  black  without  white,  and  the  unchange- 
able iron-grey,  they  are  reckoned  choleric  ;  the  bright 
b.ay,  flea-bitten  ;  the  black  with  white  marks  are  fan- 
guinifts  ;    the   black,  white,  yellow,  dun,  kite-glued. 


gallops  round,  and  raifes  his  fore-feet,  he  is  then  faid 
to  gallop  ftrongly,  and  not  fwiftly,  and  is  fittcft  tor 
the  gieat  faddle,  the  wars,  and  ftrong  encounters  ;  if 
he  gallops  flow,  yet  fure,  he  will  ferve  for  the  high 
road  ;  but  if  he  labours  his  feet  confufedly,  and  gal- 
lops painfully,  then  the  buyer  may  conclude  he  is  not 
good  for  galloping  fervice  ,  befides,  it  betrays  fome  hid- 
den lamenefs  in  him. 

His  nature  ;  which  muft  be  referred  to  the  end  for 
which  a  horfe  is  bought".;  ever  obfcrx  ins:,  that  the  big- 
geft  are  fittcft  for  ftrong  occalions  and  great  burdens, 


and   the   pve-bald,  are  phlegmatic  ;  and  the  chcfnut,  ■  ftrong  draughts,  and  double  carriage  ;  the  middle  fr/e 
the  moufe-dun,  the  ral   bay,  and   the   blue  grey,  are  |  for  pleafure   and  general  employments  ;  and  the  leaft 


melancholy 

For  pace  in  general,  with  either  trot,  amble,  rack, 
or  gallop;  it  muft  be  referred  to  the  end  for  which  a 
horfe  is  bought,  particularly  if  it  be  for  the  war,  run- 
ning, hunting,  or  for  a  man's  own  pleafure,  the  trot 
is  moft  tolerable  ;  and  tiiis  motion  is  known  bv  a  crofs 
moving  of  the  horft's  limbs,  as  when  the  fore-leg,  or 
near  hinder-leg,  or  the  near  fore-leg  anil  the  fore 
hinder-leg,  mo\e  and  go  forward  in  one  inftant  ;  and 
i.'i  this  motion,  the  nearer  the  horfe  takes  his  limbs 
from  the  ground,  the   opener,    die    evener,    and    the 


for  cafe,  Iweet  walks,  and  funimer  haeknies.  Put  to 
be  vet  fomething  more  particular  as  to  the  rule  ot 
choice,  it  is  contained  in  the  difcovery  of  natural  de 
formities,  accidental  outward  foranecs,  or  inwr.rc 
hidden  mifchiefs,  which  arc  fo  many  and  fo  ir»finite, 
that  it  is  very  tedious,  though  exceeding  neceffary,  t<' 
explain  tiiem.  Wherefore  you  are,  upon  this  ocea- 
fion,  to 

Obferve  how  a  horfe    ftands  to  view,   that  is,  feein;' 
him   ftark  naked  before,  and   placing   vuurfelf  In-toi 
his  face,  take  a  ftricl  view  of  his  countenance,  and  thi 
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diearfulnefs    thereof,    that   bcinc  an  excellent  glafs 
wherein  to  difcern  his  goodncfs  ana  pcrfcilion. 

On  ordering  him  out,  let  no  one  be  the  lafl  in  the 
itible  but  yourfelf;  you  fliould  alfo,  il  polhble,  be  the 
firft  in,  led  the  owner,  or  fome  ol  his  quick  emiliarics, 
take  an  (.pportunity  to  fig  him  ;  a  praftile  common 
among  dealers,  in  order  to  make  fhe  tail  fhew  as  it  car- 
ried very  high,  when,  in  reality,  the  day  after  he  will  in 
appearance  be  five  pounds  vrorfc. 

His  ears;  which  it  they  are  finall,  thin,  thort, 
pricked,  and  moving,  or  il  they  be  long,  be  well  fet  on, 
and  well  carried,  ii  is  a  mark  of  beauty,  goodncis,  and 
mettle  ;  but  if  they  arc  thick,  laved,  or  lolimg,  wide  fet, 
and  unmoving,  then  they  arc  hgns  of  duUncfs,  dugged- 
ncfs,  and  ill-nature. 

His  face;  which,  if  v.-an,  iiis  forehead  fwelling  out- 
ward, no  mark  or  feather  in  his  face  let  high  as  above 
his  eyes,  or  at  the  top  of  his  eyes;  if  he  has  a  white  ftar, 
or  white  ratch  of  an  iiulitfcrcni  lize,  au'!  placed  even,  or 
a  white  fnip  on  his  nole  or  lip,  they  are  all  marks  ot 
beauty  and  goodncis  :  but  if  his  face  be  flat,  cloudy,  or 
t'couling  ;  his  forehead  flat  as  a  trencher,  which  is  called 
mare-raced,  for  the  mark  in  his  lorehcad  Hands  low,  as 
under  his  eyes  ;  it  his  liar  or  ratch  l^and  awry,  or  in  an 
ill  poflure,  or  inflead  of  a  I  nip,  his  nofe  be  raw  or  un- 
hairy,  or  his  face  generally  bald,  they  all  denote  de- 
formity. 

The  proper  time  to  examine  liis  eyes,  is  in  a  dark 
ftable,  with  a  candle,  or  rather  in  the  day-time  when  he 
is  led  from  the  flail;  caufe  the  man  who  leads  him  to 
Aop  at  the  flable-door,  jufl  as  his  head  peeps  out,  and 
all  his  body  ftill  within.  Never  look  at  the  eye  full; 
but  let  your  obfervations  be  oblique.  If  the  white  ot 
the  eye  appears  reddifh  at  the  bottom,  or  ot  a  colour 
like  a  withered  leaf,  I  would  not  advife  you  to  pur- 
chafe  him.  A  moon  eyedhorfeis  known  by  his  weep- 
ing, and  by  keeping  his  eyes  almoft  (hut  at  the  beginning 
of  the  diltemper  :  as  the  moon  changes,  he  gradually 
recovers  his  fight,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  fees 
as  well  as  before  he  had  the  diforder.  Dealers,  when 
they  have  fuch  a  horfe  to  fell,  at  die  time  of  his  weep- 
ing, always  tell  you  that  he  has  got  a  bit  of  ftraw  or  hay 
in  his  eye,  or  that  he  has  received  fome  blow  ;  they  alfo 
take  care  to  wipe  away  the  humour,  to  prevent  its  being 
fecn  ;  but  a  man  (hould  trufl  only  himfeli  in  buying 
of  horfes.and  above  all  be  very  exaft  in  examining  the 
eyes.  In  this  he  mull  have  regard  to  time  and  place 
where  he  makes  the  examination.  Bad  eves  may  ap- 
pear  good  in  winter,  when  fnow  is  upon  the  ground; 
andotten  good  ones  appear  bad,  according  to  the  pofi. 
tlon  of  the  horfe.  Never  examine  a  horfe's  eyes  by  the 
fide  of  a  white  wall,  where  the  dealers  always  choole  to 
fhew  one  that  is  moon-eyed. 

The  moon-eyed  horfe  has  always  one  eye  bigger  than 
the  other,  and  above  his  lids  you  may  generally  difcovcr 
wrinkles  or  circles. 

If  you  obferve  a  flcfhy  excrefcence  that  proceeds  from 
the  corner  of  the  eye,  and  covers  a  part  of  the  pupil, 
and  is  in  Ihape  almoft  like  the  beard  of  an  oyller, 
though  fcemingly  a  matter  of  no  great  confcquence, 
yet  It  is  what  1  call  a  whitlow  in  the  eye,  and  if  luffered 
to  grow,  it  draws  away  a   part  of  the  iiourifhment  of 


the  eye,  and  fomctimes  occafions  a  total  privation  Si 
fight.  ■ 

His  eyes  ;  which,  if  round,  big,  hl.ick.  fliining,  ftart- 
ing  or  flaring  from  his  head  ;  if  the  black  of  the  c)e 
fills  the  pit,  or  outward  circunifcrence,  that  in  the  mov- 
ing,  very  little,  it  any,  of  the  white  appears,  they  are  al! 
figns  ot  beauty  and  goodncfs.  But  if^tiis  eyes  arc  un- 
even, and  of  a  wrinkled  proportion,  or  if  they  be  final!, 
which  in  horleinanfliip  is  called  pig-eyed,  both  are  un- 
comely figns  of  wcaknels  :  if  they  be  red  and  ficr\', 
beware  ot  moon-eves,  which  is  next  door  to  blindners: 
it  white  and  walled,  it  betrays  a  weak,  flight,  and  un- 
neccflary  flartiiig,  or  finding  of  haggards  :  if  with  white 
fpecks,  take  heed  of  the  pearl,  pin,  and  web:  if  they 
water  or  appear  bloodv,  it  indicates  bruifes  :  and  if  any 
matter,  it  Ihews  old  age,  and  over-riding,  fe.'tering, 
rheums,  or  violent  ftrains  :  if  they  look  dead  or  hollow, 
or  much  hink,  beware  of  blindnefs  at  the  belt  :  if  the 
black  does  not  fill  the  pit,  butthat  the  white  is  always  ap- 
pearing, or  if  in  the  moving  the  white  and  black  be  feen 
in  equal  quantity,  it  is  a  fign  of  weaknefs,  and  a  dogged 
dilpofition  in  him. 

Cheeks  and  chaps  :  upon  the  handling  vijicreof,  if 
you  find  the  bones  lean  and  thin,  the  fpace  wide  be- 
tween them,  and  the  thropple  or  windpipe  as  big  as  a 
man  can  gripe,  and  the  void  place  without  tpots  or  ker- 
nels, and  the  jaws  generally  fo  great  that  the  neck  feems 
to  couch  within  them,  they  are  excellent  figns  of  great 
wind,  courage,  and  foundnels  of  heart  and  body  ;  but 
if  the  chaps  arc  fat  and  thick,  the  place  between  them 
clofed  up  with  grofs  fubftance,  and  the  thropple  little, 
they  all  are  figns  of  fhort  wind  and  much  inward  foul- 
nefs  ;  if  the  void  place  appears  full  of  knots  and  kernels, 
beware  of  the  ftrangles  and  glanders,  the  former  of 
which  may  be  eafily  difcovered  by  a  fwelling  between 
the  two  nether  jaw-bones,  which  difchargc  a  white 
matter.  This  diforder  ufually  appears  about  three, 
four,  or  five  years  old;  there  is  no  young  horfe  but 
\vhat  is  iubje(5\  to  it  either  perfeflly  or  imperfeflly  ; 
there  is  alfo  a  diforder  which  is  called  thebaftard-ftran- 
gles,  which  appears  fometimes  like,  and  fometimes  dif- 
ferent from  the  true  flrangles.  The  baftard-flranglcs 
are  what  proves  the  horfe  has  not  thrown  off  his  true 
flrangles,  but  that  fome  foul  humours  are  Ifill  left  be- 
hind ;  this  diforder  may  come  at  four,  five,  fix,  or  fe- 
ven  years  of  age.  A  continual  languor  at  work,  and 
feemingly  perpetual  wearinels,  without  an)-  vifible  ail- 
ment, is  a  certain  fign  that  h<-  is  not  clear  of  this  dif- 
order, which  fometimes  will  affetfl  the  foot,  the  leg, 
the  ham,  the  haunch,  tlie  (houlders,  the  breull,  or 
the  eye,  and  without  care  in  this  latter  cafe,  mav  cor- 
rupt the  pupil  (it  the  eye,  as  the  fmallpox  does  iii 
men. 

Feel  if  he  has  anv  flat  glands  faftened  to  the  nether 
jaws,  wliich  give  liiin  pain  when  you  prefs  him,  and  re- 
member they  i.iilic  ate  the  glanders. 

There  is  alio  another  diforder,  much  like  the  flran- 
gles, which  is  called  mortoimdcring,  and  appears  by  a 
running  at  the  nofe,  but  the  fwelling  under  the  jaw  is 
lefs.  if  his  jaws  be  fo  llraiglit  that  his  neck  fu-elh 
above  them,  if  it  be  no  more  than  natural,  it  is  only  a 
fign  of  fliort  wind  and  puriinel's,  or  groiriiefs  ;  but  if  the 
3  D  fwelling 
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fwelling  is  long,  and  clofe  by  his  chaps,  lilce  a  whetftori<?, 
then  take  care  ol  the  vivcrs,  or  fome  natural  inipoll- 
hume. 

His  noftrils  ;  which,  if  open,  (hy,  wide,  and  large,  fo 
as  upon  any  Itraining  the  internal  rednefs  is  difcuvered, 
and  if  his  mu/.v.le  be  imall,  his  mouth  deep,  and  his 
lip*  equally  meeting,  then  all  are  good  figns  ot  wind, 
htalih,  and  courage;  but  il'  his  noftrils  are  Ihaight, 
his  wind  is  but  little  ;  or  it'  his  mnzv.lc  is  grois,  his  Ipi- 
rit  is  dull  ;  it  his  mouth  be  (hallow,  he  will  never  carry 
a  bitt  well ;  and  it  his  upper  lip  will  not  reach  his  ne- 
ther, old  age  or  infirinitv  have  marked  him  out  for  car- 
rion :  il  hii  noie  be  moift  and  dropping,  when  it  is  clear 
water,  it  is  a  cold  ;  if  foul  water,  then  beware  ot  the 
glanders. 

His  breaft  ;  U)ok  down  from  his  head  thereto,  and  fee 
if  It  is  broad,  out-fwelling,  and  adorned  with  many  fea- 
tures, for  that  fliews  llrength  and  durance  ;  whereas 
the  little  breail  is  uncomely,  and  denotes  weaknefs  ;  the 
narrow  breath  is  apt  to  flunible,  fall,  and  interfere  be- 
fore ;  that  which  is  hidden  inwards,  and  wants  the 
beauty  and  divifion  of  many  features,  indicates  a  weak- 
armed  heart,  and  a  breaft  that  is  unwilling,  and  not  fit 
for  aiiv  violent  toil  or  llrong  labour. 

In  ihevviiig  a  horfe,  a  dealer  or  jockey  will  generally 
place  him  with  his  fore  feet  on  a  higher  ground  than 
his  hind  ones,  in  order  that  the  fhoulder  may  appear 
further  in  his  back,  and  make  him  higher  in  fight  than 
he  really  is  ;  but  be  fure  to  caufc  him  to  be  led  on  level 
ground,  and  fee  that  his  flioulders  lie  well  into  his  back  ; 
for  an  upright  fliouldercd  horfe  carries  his  weight  too 
forward,  which  is  difagreeable,  and  unfafe  to  the  rider. 
Have  his  fore  legs  ftand  even,  and  you  will  then  have 
it  in  your  power  to  judge  of  his  flioulders.  If  you  do 
not  obferve  this,  the  dealer  will  contrive  that  his  near 
leg  ftands  before  the  other,  as  the  Ihoulders  in  that  po- 
rtion, appear  to  lay  further  in  the  back.  It  his  knees 
Itand  nearly  cloi'e,  and  his  toes  quite  in  a  line,  not  turn- 
ing in,  nor  yet  turning  out,  be  allured  he  will  not  cut ;  it 
he  takes  bis  legs  up  a  moderate  height,  and  neither  clam- 
bers, nor  yet  goes  too  near  the  ground,  he  will  moll 
likely  anfwer  your  purpofe. 

His  thighs ;  look  down  from  his  elbow  to  his  knees, 
and  fee  that  his  fore-thighs  are  rulh-grown,  well  hard- 
ened within,  fmeived,  fielhy,  and  out-fwelling,  they  be- 
ing good  figns  of  ftrength  ;  whereas  the  contrary  beto- 
kens weaknefs,  and  are  unnatural. 

His  knees;  wliich,  you  are  to  lee  if  they  carry  propor- 
tion, fhould  be  clean,  finewy,  and  dole  knit,  tor  then  they 
are  good  and  comely,  but  it  one  be  bigger  and  rounder 
than  the  other,  the  horfe  has  received  fome  nufchict  ; 
if  grofs,  he  is  pouty  ;  if  feared  or  h:iir-brokei),  it 
is  a  true  mark  ot  a  {tumbling  jade,  and  a  perpetual 
faller. 

His  legs  ;  which  look  down,  from  his  knees  to  his 
paflerns,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  lean,  flat,  and 
iinewy,  and  the  inward  bow  of  the  knee  without  feams 
or  hair-broken,  it  thews  a  good  fliape,  •and  Ibundnefs  ; 
but  if  there  are  hard  knots  on  the  iiilide  of  the  legs  they 
are  fplcints,  it  on  the  outfide  tlicy  arc  fcrcws  or  excre- 
tions ;  if  fcabs  be  under  liis  knee  on  the  infidc,  it  is  the 
fwiit-cut,  and  lie  will  badly  endure  gallc>i)ing  :    but  if 


above  his  patterns,  on  the  infide,  fcabs  are  found,  it 
lliews  interfering  :  again,  if  the  tcabs  be  generally  over 
his  legs,  it  is  extreme  foul  keeping,  or  elfe  a  fpice 
of  the  mange  :  if  his  legs  be  fat,  round,  and  flefhy, 
he  will  never  endure  labour:  and  it  fcains,  fcabs,  and 
hair-brokennefs,  be  found  on  the  inward  bow  of 
his  knees,  it  fliews  a  melander,  which  is  a  cancerous  ul- 
cer. 

Circled  feet  are  very  eafy  to  be  known  :  they  are 
when  vou  fee  little  escrefccnces  round  the  hoof,  which 
enclofe  the  foot,  and  appear  like  fo  many  fmall  circles. 
Dealers,  who  have  fuch  horfcs,  never  fail  to  rafp  round 
their  hoofs,  in  order  to  make  them  fmooth  ;  and  to  con- 
ceal thf;  rafping  ;  when  they  are  to  (hew  them  for  fale, 
they  black  the  hoof  all  over,  for  without  that,  one  mnv 
eafily  perceive  what  has  been  done,  and  feeing  the  maik 
of  the  rafp,  is  a  proof  that  the  horfe  is  fubjedf  to  this 
accident.  As  to  the  caufe,  it  proceeds  from  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  dilfempcr,  or  from  having  been  foun- 
dered ;  and  the  difeafe  being  cured,  w'ithout  care  being 
taken  of  the  feet ;  whereupon  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  not  being  regularly  made,  efpecially  round  ths 
crown,  between  the  hair  and  the  horn,  the  part  lofes  its 
nourilhmcnt,  and  contiafls  or  enlarges  itfelf  in  propor- 
tion as  the  horfe  is  worked.  If  thefe  circles  were  only 
on  thcfurface,  the  jockies  method  of  rafping  them  down 
would  then  be  good  for  nothing  ;  but  they  formthenv 
felves  alfo  within  the  feet,  as  well  as  without,  and  con- 
fequently  prefs  on  the  fenfible  part,  and  make  a  horle 
limp  with  ever  fo  little  labour.  One  may  juflly 
compare  a  horfe  in  this  fituation,  to  a  man  that  has 
corns  on  his  feet,  and  yet  is  obliged  to  walk  a  long 
way  in  fhoes  that  are  too  tight  and  ftubborn :  a 
horfe  therefore  is  worth  a  great  deal  lefs  on  this  ac- 
count. 

After  having  well  examined  the  feet,  ftand  about  three 
paces  from  his  fhoulders,  and  look  carefully  that  he  is 
not  bow-legged,  which  proceeds  from  two  different 
caufes  ;  firll,  from  nature,  when  a  horfe  has  been  got 
by  a  worn-out  ftallion  ;  and  lecondly,  from  his  having' 
been  worked  too  young:  neither  in  the  one  cafe  nor  the 
other  is  the  horfe  of  any  value,  bccaufe  he  never  can  be 
fure  footed  :  it  is  alfo  a  dilagrecable  light  it  the  knees 
point  forwards,  and  his  legs  turn  in  under  him,  lb  that 
the  knees  come  much  further  out  than  the  feet :  it  is 
alfo  called  a  bow-legged  horre,  and  fuch  an  one  ought  to 
be  rejected  for  an^'  fcrvicc  whatfocver,  as  he  never  can 
itand  firm  on  his  legs  ;  and  how  fiandfomc  foever  he 
may  othcrwife  be,  he  Ihould  on  no  account  be  ufed  for  a 
tlallion,  bccaufe  all  his  progeny  will  have  tiic  fame  de- 
torinity. 

Partem  and  p.iflcrn-joints  :  the  firft  of  which  muft 
be  Ihort,  ihong,  and  Itandino  upright ;  the  fecond, 
clear,  and  well  knit  together,  for  if  they  arc  fwcUed  ci 
big,  beware  of  finew-flraiiis,  and  gouidings:  and  if  the 
other  be  long,  weak,  or  bending,  the  limbs  will  hardly 
be  able  to  carr\'  the  body  without  tiring. 

The  hoof  ;  which  (hould  generally  be  black,  fmooth, 
tough,  rather  a  little  long,  than  round,  deep,  hollow, 
and  full  of  loimding,  tor  white  hoofs  arc  tender,  and 
carry  the  (hoe  ill  :  a  rough  grofs-feamcd  hoof  difcovcrs 
old  age,  or  over-heating :    a  brittle  one   will  carry  no 
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flioe  at  all,  and  an  extiaordinaiy  round  one  is  Lad  for 
toul  way?:  and  deep  hunting  ;  a  flat  one  that  is  punniccd, 
Ihews  foundering  ;  and  a  hoof  that  is  empty  and  liollow 
founding,  betokens  a  decayed  inward  part,  tlirough 
fomc  dry  wound  or  founder.  Tlien  as  for  the  crown 
of  ti»e  hoof,  if  the  hair  lies  fmooth  and  clofe,  and  the 
flelh  flat  and  even,  the  hoof  is  perfect  ;  but  if  the 
hair  be  flaring,  the  (kin  fcabbed,  and  the  flclh  riiing, 
you  may  expeft  a  ring-bone,  crown-l'cab",  or  quittor- 
bone. 

YoM  are  to  confider  the  fetting  on  of  his  crcd,  head, 
and  mane.  As  for  his  head,  )t;ind  by  his  fide,  and  fee 
liiat  it  docs  not  ftand  too  liigli  nor  too  low,  but  in  a  direct 
line  :  that  his  neck  be  fniall  at  the  fetting  on  of  his 
head,  and  long,  growing  deeper  to  the  Ihoulders,  with  a 
high,  ftrong  and  thin  nianc,  long,  foh,  and  fDtnewhat 
curling,  they  being  beautitui  chaiacicrs,  whereas  to 
have  the  head  ill  feton,  is  thcgrcatefl  deformity  :  for  if 
thick  fet,  be  allured  it  will  eaiiie  him  totols  up  his  nofc 
for  want  of  wind,  which  caufes  a  horlc  to  tarry  his  head 
difagreeably  high,  and  occalions  a  ticklifli  month.  To 
have  any  bignels  or  iwelling  in  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
Ihews  the  poll-evil,  or  beginning  ot  a  tillnla  :  to  have  a 
ihori  thick  neck,  like  a  bull,  to  have  it  tailing  at  the 
withers,  to  have  a  low,  weak,  a  thick  or  falling  creft, 
fhews  both  the  want  ot  ttreiigth  and  mettle:  tohavemuch 
hair  on  the  mane,  denotes  intolerable  dullnefs  :  to  have 
it  thin,  ftiews  fury  ;  and  to  be  without  any,  or  flied, 
fliews  the  worm  in  the  mane,  the  itch,  or  elle  plain  man- 
ginefs. 

In  the  next  place,  you  are  to  confider  his  back,  ribs, 
belly,  and  (tones.  Firrt  view  his  chine,  that  it  be 
broad,  even,  and  llraight  ;  that  the  ribs  are  well  com- 
palfcd,  and  bending  outward  ;  that  the  fillets  be  up- 
right, Itrong  and  iiiort,  and  not  above  a  handful  be- 
tween his  laft  rib  and  the  huckle-bone  :  his  belly  (hould 
be  well  laid  down,  yet  laid  within  his  ribs,  and  his 
ilones  well  truflfed  to  his  body,  which  arc  all  good 
marks  of  health  and  perfection  ;  be  careful  in  oblerv- 
ing  that  he  has  no  (welling  in  his  tcflicles,  a  dilbrder 
that  ufually  proceeds  either  from  fome  l\rain  in  work- 
ing, or  from  the  horfe's  having  continued  too  long  in 
the  liable,  or  from  putting  one  leg  over  any  bar,  and 
being  checked  by  the  halter,  or  from  any  other  accident 
that  confines  a  horfe,  makes  him  kick  or  fling,  and 
bruife  his  cods,  and  there  is  no  other  way  ot  knowing 
this  difteinpcr,  but  by  fome  outward  fwelling  upon  the 
part.  To  have  his  chine  narrow,  he  will  never  v.a*ll 
carry  a  faddle  witliout  wounding  :  and  to  have  it  bend- 
ing or  faddle-backed,  fhews  weaknels  :  to  have  his  ribs 
flat,  there  will  tie  no  libeity  lor  wind;  to  liave  his 
fillets  hanging,  long,  or  weak,  he  will  never  clam- 
ber a  liill,  nor  carry  a  burden  ;  and  to  have  his 
belly  clung  up  or  gaunt,  or  his  flones  dangling 
down,  loole  or  afide,  are  both  figns  of  licknefs,  ten- 
dernefs,  toundcnng  ot  the  body,  and  unfit  tor  la- 
bour. 

You  muft  view  his  buttocks,  that  ihcy  are  round, 
plump,  full,  and  in  an  even  level  with  his  body,  or  if 
long,  that  they  be  well  raiftd  behind,  and  fpvead  forth 
at  the  fetting  on  of  the  tail,  which  is  comely  and  beau- 
tiful, whereai  the  narrow-pin  buitrnk,  the  hog  or  fwine 


rump,  and  the  falling  and  downlet  buttocks,  arc  full  of 
deformity,  and  (hews  both  an  injurv  in  nature,  and  ihey 
are  neither  fit  nor  becoming  for  pad,  toot-cloth,  or  pillion. 
The  horfe  that  is  deep  in  his  girthingpljce,  is  generally 
of  great  (trcngth. 

His  hinder  thighs,  or  gafkins  ;  which  obfervc  that 
they  be  well  let  down,  even  to  the  middle  joint,  brawny, 
full  and  fwelling,  which  is  a  very  good  (ign  of  ftrcngth 
and  goodnefs,  whereas  the  lank,  flendcr  thighs  fliew  th*" 
contra  r\'. 

View  his  cambrels  ;  from  the  thigh-bone  to  the  hock 
it  (hould  be  pretty  long,  but  Ihort  from  the  hock  to  the 
pattern;  have  an  eye  to  I  he  joint  behind,  and  if  it  be 
but  (kill  and  bone-:,  veins  and  finews,  or  rather  fome- 
what  bending  than  too  llraight,  it  is  then  perfeit,  and  as 
it  ought  to  be;  but  if  it  has  chaps  or  fores  on  the  in- 
ward bow  or  bending,  then  it  is  a  felander  ;  if  the 
joint  is  (welled  generally  all  over,  then  it  betokens  a 
blow  or  bniife  :  if  the  (welling  be  particular,  as  in  the 
pit  or  hollow  part,  or  on  the  infide,  and  the  vein  full 
and  proud,  and  that  it  be  (oft,  it  is  a  blood  (pavin  ;  if 
hard,  a  bone-fpavin  :  but  it  the  fwelling  be  ju(t  be- 
hind, before  the  knuckle,  then  you  may  know  it  is  a 
curb. 

His  hinder  legs  ;  which,  fee  if  they  be  lean,  clean, 
flat,  and  finewy,  then  all  is  well,  but  if  fat,  they  will  not 
endure  labour:  it  fwellcd,  the  greafe  is.  melted  in  them: 
if  the  horfe  be  fcabbed  above  the  pafterns,  he  has  the 
fcratches:  if  chapped  under  his  pallerns,  he  has  rains, 
and  allot  thefe  are  noifome. 

There  is  alio  a  defe^  which  is  more  common  in  the 
hind  than  the  fore-legs,  though  the  latter  are  not  quite 
exempt  from  it,  and  it  is  called  the  rat's-tail,  and  is 
thus  known  :  When  you  fee  from  the  hind  part  of  the 
fetlock,  up  along  the  nerves,  a  kind  of  line  or  channel 
that  feparates  the  hair  to  both  fides,  this  is  a  rat's-tail  ; 
and  in  fuinmer  there  appears  a  kind  of  fmall  dry  fcalj 
along  this  channel  ;  and  in  winter  there  ilfues  out  a 
humidity  like  the  water  from  the  legs.  A  horfe  may 
work  notwithftanding  this  diforder,  for  it  feldom  lames 
him  ;  it  fometimes  occafions  a  flifFnefs  in  the  legs,  and 
makes  them  trot  like  foxes,  without  bending  their 
joints.  The  hind-legs  fliould  be  lean,  clean,  flat,  and 
finewy  ;  for  if  fat,  they  will  not  bear-labour,  if  (welled, 
the  greafe  is  molten  into  them ;  if  fcabbed  above  the 
paflerns,  it  is  the  fcratches,  and  if  he  liath  chops  under 
his  patterns,  he  hath  what  is  generally  called  the  rains. 
It  he  has  a  good  buttock,  his  tail  cannot  itand  ill,  but 
it  will  be  broad,  high,  flat,  and  couched  a  little  in- 
ward. 

Having  with  care  examined  the  liorli',  let  him  be  run 
in  hand  a  gentle  trot  ;  by  this"  you  will  toon  perceive  if 
he  is  lame  or  not.  Make  tlie  man  lead  him  by  the  end 
ot  the  fjridle,  as  in  this  cafe  you  cannot  be  deceived  by 
the  iiKMi's  being  too  near  him.  The  far  for^;  leg,  and 
near  hind-leg,  or  the  near  fore-leg,  and  far  hind-leg, 
(hould  move  and  go  forward  at  one  and  the  fame  time  ; 
and  in  this  motion,  the  nearer  the  horfe  takcth  his  limbs 
from  the  ground,  the  opener,  tlie  evencr,  and  thefluiter 
is  tils  pace. 

If  he  takes  up  his  feet  flovenly,  it  (hews  (tumbling  or 

lamenefs  ;  to  tread  narrow,  or  crofs,  fliews  intetfering, 
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or  failing  ;  to  ftcp  uneven,  fhews  wearinefs,  and  it  he 
treads  long,  yoii  may  be  apprchcnfive  he  forges  ;  by 
which  1  mean,  that  vvlien  he  walks  or  trots,  he  rtnlies 
the  toes  of  his  hind  Icet  againft  the  corners  of  his  Hioes 
betore,  which  occafions  a  clattering  noife  as  you  ride  ; 
and  this  proceeds  generally  from  the  weaknefs  ol  his 
tore-legs,  he  not  having  ilrength  in  them  to  raife  them 
up  luHiciently  quick  to  make  way  for  the  hind  ones. 
A  horle  ot  this  kind  is  not  near  lo  ferviceable  as  the 
horfe  exempt  trom  it,  and  the  dealers,  to  get  rid  of  him. 
will  make  abundance  of  pretences  :  if  he  has  been  juit 
fhoed,  they  will  fa\-  the  farrier  has  pu*  him  on  too  long 
flioes;  it  his  Ihoes  are  old,  they  will  tell  you  he  is  jult 
come  off  a  long  journey,  and  is  much  fatigued;  you 
mull  not  therefore  be  over  credulous  to  any  thing  a 
jockey  or  dealer  affirms,  for  what  they  fay  in  this 
manner,  is  too  often  with  intent  to  deceive  ;  and  it  is 
very  certain  that  a  horfe  who  forges  can  never  be  fure- 
footed,  any  more  than  one  who  has  tottering  or  bow- 

On  his  being  mounted,  fee  him  walk.  Obferve  his 
mouth,  that  he  pulls  fair,  not  too  high,  nor  bearing 
down  :  then  ftand  behind  him,  and  fee  if  he  goes  nar- 
rower before  than  behind,  as  every  horfe  that  goes  well 
on  his  legs  goes  in  that  manner.  Take  notice  that  he 
bruflies  not  by  going  too  clofe  ;  a  certain  fign  of  his 
cutting,  and  tiring  in  travelling.  Have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  horfe  who  throws  his  legs  confufedly  about, 
and  croffes  them  before :  this  you  may  obferve  by  ftand- 
ing  exaftly  before  or  behind  him,  as  he  is  going  along. 
In  his  trot  he  fhould  point  his  fore  legs  well,  without 
clambering,  nor  yet  as  if  he  were  afraid  ;  and  that  he 
throws  well  in  his  hind-legs,  which  will  enable  him 
to  fupport  his  trot,  and  fhoot  his  fore-parts  for- 
wards. 

In  his  canter,  obferve  he  does  not  fret,  but  goes  cool 
in  this  pace  ;  and  in  his  gallop,  he  fhould  take  his  feet 
nimbly  from  the  ground,  and  not  raife  them  too  high, 
but  that  he  ilretcheth  out  his  fore-legs,  and  follows  nim- 
bly witli  his  hind  ones,  and  that  he  cutteth  not  under  his 
knee  (which  is  called  the  fwiit  or  Ipeedy  cut]  that  he 
croffes  not,  nor  claps  one  foot  on  another,  and  ever 
Isadeth  with  his  far  fore-foot,  and  not  with  the  near 
one.  If  he  gallops  round,  and  raifes  his  fore-feet, 
lie  may  be  faid  to  gallop  flrongly,  but  not  Iwiftly  ; 
and  if  he  labours  his  feet  contuledly,  and  feems  to 
gallop  painfully,  it  (hews  fome  hidden  lamenefs  ; 
lor  in  all  his  paces,  you  (hould  particularly  ob- 
ferve that  his  limbs  are  free,  without  the  leall  fliff- 
nefs. 

After  he  has  been  well  exercifed  in  thofe  different 
paces,  it  is  your  time  to  examine  for  an  infirmity,  not 
eafily  difcovered,  and  that  is,  what  I  call  tottering 
legs  ;  you  cannot  perceive  it  till  after  a  horle  has  gal- 
loped lor  fome  time,  and  then,  by  letting  him  rell  a 
little,  you  will  fee  his  legs  tremble  under  hiin,  which  is 
the  diforder  1  mean  ;  how  handlome  (oevcr  the  legs  of 
fuch  a  horfe  may  be,  he  never  can  fland  well  on  them  ; 
you  are,  therelore,  not  to  mind  what  the  jockey  fays, 
when  he  talks  of  the  beauty  of  the  limbs,  lor  if  you 
oblige  him  to  gallop  the  horfe,  or  fatigue  him  pretty 
much,  (which  is  commonly  done  to  try  the  creature's 


bottom)  you  will  in  all  likelihood  difcover  this  defcvit, 
unlels  you  fuffer  the  groom  to  gallop  him  to  the  liable 
door,  and  put  him  up  in  a  moment,  which  he  will  cer- 
tainly endeavour  to  do,  if  he  is  conlcious  of  it,  while 
the  marter  has  another  horfe  readv  to  fhew  you,  in  or- 
der to  takeoff  your  attention  from  what  he  is  afraid  you 
(hould  fee. 

As  to  the  defefts  of  horfes,  and  parts  raofl  likely  to 
defetl,  here  follows  a  catalogue  of  the  principal,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Lawrence;  which  a  man  ought  to 
have  in  his  mind's  eye,  whilff  about  to  make  a  pur- 
chafe  ;  more  particularly,  it  unattended  with  warranty: 
viz. 

Head  ill  fet  on,  or  too  long,  eyes,  age,  wolf's  teeth, 
bladders  in  the  mouth,  gigs,  glanders,  j'^gged  under 
the  jaw,  hide-bound,  broken -wind,  cnb-bitcror  ticker, 
run-a-way,  reftitF,  vicious,  neck-reverfcd,  or  cock- 
throppled,  ewe  or  deer-necked,  Ihouldcr  ilraight  and 
heavy,  chefl;  narrow  or  wide,  high  on  the  leg,  broken 
knees,  round  legs,  and  greafe,  wind^^alls,  finewi  down, 
fplent,  oflet,  fpeedy  cut,  knock,  mallenders,  hurts  in 
the  joints,  toes  turned  out  or  in,  feet  foft  or  hard, 
large,  fmall,  or  deep,  quittor,  falfe  quarters,  ring- 
bone, fandcrack,  groggy,  tounders,  thrulhes,  corns, 
high-goer,  dai fey-cutter,  fore-low,  (hallow  girth,  hol- 
low-backed, bream -backed,  long -backed,  broken- 
backed  or  megrim,  light  carcafe,  burflen,  ragged-hip- 
ped, droop-aried,  Dutch  or  round  buttocks,  hipfhot. 
Riffled,  lame  in  whirlbone,  fpavins,  bone  and  bog, 
curb,  thoroughpin,  capped  hocks,  or  hough-boney, 
fallenders,  fickle-hammed,  cut  behind,  hammer  and 
pinchers,  or  over-reach,  wrong-end  firfl,  firing- 
halt. 

RUN  :  to  run  a  horfe,  is  to  put  him  to  his  utinoft 
fpeed,  a  furious,  quick,  and  reiolute  gallop,  as  long  as 
he  can  hold  it. 

Some  take  running  for  a  gallop,  but  in  the  academies 
it  fignifies  as  above. 

RUNNINCi  HORSE  ;  if  you  would  chufe  a  horfe 
for  running,  let  him  have  all  the  tinelt  Shapes  that  may 
be,  nimble,  quick,  and  fiery,  apt  to  fly  with  the  leall 
motion  :  long  (hapes  are  fuffcrable,  for  though  thev 
arc  a  fign  of  weaknefs,  yet  they  are  alfo  tokens  of  a 
fuddcii  ipeed. 

As  for  the  ordering  ot  fuch  a  horfe,  let  him  have  no 
more  meat  than  will  fuffice  nature,  drink  once, in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  dretTing  every  day,  once  at 
noon  only.  Give  him  moderate  exercife  morning  and 
evening,  airings,  or  the  fetching  m  of  his  water  ;  and 
let  him  know  no  other  violence  than  in  his  courfes 
only. 

In  cafe  he  is  very  fat,  fcour  him  often,  if  of  reafon- 
able  cafe,  Icliiom:  if  lean,  then  fcour  him  with  a  fweet 
mafh  only,  and  let  him  Itand  daik  and  warm,  having 
many  clothes  and  much  litter,  and  that  of  whcat-rtraw 
only. 

He  ought  to  be  empty  before  you  run  him,  and  his- 
food  the  tincft,  lighteft,  and  quickeff  of  digeflion  tlrat 
may  be. 

Thofe  fweats  arc  more  wholefomc  that  are  given 
abroad,  and  the  coolings  moll  natural  that  are  given 
before  he  comes  to  the  liable :  his  limbs  mull  be  kept 
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fupple  with  cool  ointments,  and  let  not  any  hot  fp!ce« 
conic  into  his  body. 

it  he  grows  inwardly,  wafheJ  meats  are  moft  pro- 
per; it  loi)(e,  give  him  wheat  (traw  in  more  abun- 
ilancc  ;  and  be  lure  to  do  every  thing  neat  and  cleanly 
about  him,  which  will  nouiilh  linn  the  better.  See 
HorskRacing. 

RUNNING  KNOTS;  thcfe  fort  of  knots  may  be 
otherwifc  called  Hipping  knots,  collars,  t^i.  which  are 
ufed  in  taking  of  hares  and  conies  ;  in  the  fetting  ot 
which,  rub  them  over  (as  alio  the  handles  ami  loles  ot 
your  Ihocs)  with  the  croflets  of  a  hare,  or  fomc  green 
wheat,  or  the  like,  lor  they  are  of  fo  ijuick  a  fmell, 
that  vou  will  elfe  be  difcovercd  ;  and  in  placing  the  col- 
l,ir,  make  the  lealt  alteration  imaginable,  tor  old  hares 
are  very  fuhtle,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
plant  a  fccond  running  knot  flat  on  the  ground,  jull 
under  that  which  you  fprcad  abroad,  by  wliicii  means 
ilu-  hare  may  be  taken  b\  tiie  hinder  parts,  this  fecond 
bemg  intended  to  furpriie  him  by  the  foot,  and  one  or 
the  other  will  feldom  fail. 

But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  a  hare,  being  once  taken  in 
a:iy  of  thele  knots,  to  pull  with  all  his  llrength,  and 
teldom  or  never  turns  about  like  a  rabbit  to  bite  off 
the  hold-fart,  )  ou  (hould  therefore  ule  wire,  double 
twilfed. 

Set  your  knots  thus,  v;z..Take  a  little  Hick  twice  as 
big  as  your  thumb,  and  about  a  foot  long  ;  at  the  up- 
per end  make  a  hole  big  enough  to  receive  the  tip  of 
your  little  finger,  then  prepare  your  collar  of  tiring, 
packthread,  or  wire  ;  if  of  the  latter,  tie  the  end  there- 
of to  any  ftrong  packthread,  draw  it  through  the  hole 
of  the  flick,  and  faften  it  to  feme  ftrong  bough,  which 
muft  be  bent  down  towards  the  flick. 

After  this  put  a  fhort  peg  in  it  about  an  inch  long,  fo 
that  the  branch  being  let  go  may  not  flip  your  knot,  but 
may  ftand  bent ;  that  being  done,  open  your  collar  to 
the  largenefs  of  the  mefli,  and  if  hares  or  rabbits  be 
taken,  and  they  turn  about  to  bite  off  their  chain,  thc)- 
prelcntly  lub  out  the  little  peg,  whereupon  the  bough 
flies  up  and  ftrangies  them. 

RUNNING  THRUSHES,  Mr  Lawrence  fays, 
is  a  natural  deleft,  andofcourle,  in  hich  cafe,  a  reme- 
dy to  repel  thc  difcharge  would  Toon  be  found  worfe 
than  the  difeafe;  but  there  is  a  baftard  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  acquired  by  bad  grooming,  and  fuffering  parti- 
cles of  grit  and  dirt  to  lodge  in  the  aperture  of  the 
frog  ;  another  more  frequent  caule  fliil,  is  the  cutting 
and  trimming,  or  rather  deflroying  the  frog,  by  com- 
mon flioers,  whence  the  cleft  is  diftended,  and  an  acri- 
monious difcharge  enfues.  The  remedies  are  frequent 
ablutions,  with  a  good  lather  of  old  ftrong  foap.  deter- 
gents, and  ftvptics  ;  and,  above  nil,  encouraging  the 
full  natural  growth  of  the  frog,  from  which  not  an  atom 
(hould  be  pared,  excepting  wiiat  is  ragged  or  decayed. 
The  difeale  is  a  foetid  difcharge  from  the  frog,  the 
aperture  of  which  in  confequence  appears  moift,  the 
horn  perhaps  dcflroyed.  It  indicates  a  (Irong,  full  ha- 
bit, and  hard  feeding,  and  has  been  well  compared  by 
Bart  LET  to  the  copious  excretion  of  fweat  Irom  thc 
human  feet,  which  it  would  be  very  dangeious  to  repel. 
To  talk  of  curing  running  tlirufhes,  is  merely  to  amufe. 


Horfes   moft  liable  to  them   will  always  have  tender 
heels,  and  (hould  he  ridden  with  bar  ihoes. 

It  is  beneficial,  in  general,  to  take  off  the  (hoes  of  a 
horfe  which  is  ncccflitated  to  (land  long  in  the  liable, 
and  does  no  work  ;  the  gtowtli  or  the  cruft,  and  the  en- 
largement of  (he  heels,  is  thereby  promoted. 

RUPTURE,  In'cokding,  ok  Burstenness  in  a 
Horse,  is  when  the  rim,  or  thin  film  or  caul  which 
holds  up  the  entrails,  is  broken,  or  over-drained,  or 
(Ircichcd  fo  that  the  guts  frill  down. 

This  comes  either  by  lome  blow,  or  by  fome  flrain 
in  leaping  over  a  hedge,  ditch,  or  pale,  by  teaching 
him  to  bound  when  he  is  too  young  ;  or  by  forcing  him 
when  he  is  full  to  run  beyond  his  ftrcngth  :  fometimcs 
by  ludden  flopping  upon  uneven  ground,  where  by  his 
ftraddling  and  ftipping,  his  hinder  feet  tear  the  rim  of 
his  belly,  foinetiines  liom  being  rtaked  or  gored  by 
o.xeii,  and  various  other  accidents.  GinswN  fays  he 
has  known  inftaiiccs  of  the  belly  being  ruptured,  from 
too  deep  an  incilion  for  the  rowel.  In  a  rupture,  a 
portion  of  omentum  or  caul,  or  of  the  guts  themfelves^ 
is  forced  through  the  mulcles  of  thc  belly  at  the  navel, 
or  through  the  rings  into  the  fcrotum  or  cod.  The  tu- 
mour, when  not  too  large,  will  return,  on  being  prelTed, 
as  if  it  were  merely  flatulent,  and  the  rupture  or  chafin 
may  be  felt.  It  is  ealy  to  conceive,  that  fuch  a  defedl 
is  incurable,  except  pofTibly  in  a  very  flight  cafe,  and 
a  very  young  fubjodl ;  the  intention  muft  be  to  palliate, 
to  render  the  aniinal  as  ufeful  as  poflable,  and  as  com- 
fortable to  itfelf.  In  a  recent  cafe,  bleed,  and  give 
emollient  and  oily  clyfters,  boiled  barley,  malt  malhes, 
nitrated  water.  Foment  twice  a  day  with  camphorated 
fpirits  and  vinegar,  warm  ;  and  poultice  with  oatmeal,, 
oil,  and  vinegar.  Ule  an  aftringent  embrocation,  made 
as  follows : 

Take  the  beft  diftillcd  vinegar  ;  aqua  vegeto,  mad^- 
with  one  pint  of  \\;ater,  and  three  tea-fpoons  full  of 
Goulard's  e\tra£t  of  Saturn,  two  ounces  of  oil  of 
turpentine  :  mi.x.  A  quantity  of  this  fliould  be  kept 
clofe  corked  for  liable  ule,  as  it  improves  by  keeping : 
its  llrength  may  be  variedby  thc  incrcafc  or  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  Goulard's  extradf.  Ufe  this  for 
fome  time  afterwards. 

The  figns  to  know  it,  are  his  forfaking  his  meat, 
and  ftanding  (horing  and  leaning  on  the  fide  where  he  is 
hurt. 

If  on  that  fide  you  fearcli  with  yom-  hand,  between 
his  ftones  and  his  thighs  upwards,  towards  the  body, 
and  fome  what  above  the  flone,  you  may  find  the  gut 
itfelf  big  and  hard  in  the  feeling,  whereas  on  the  other 
fide  you  will  find  no  fuch  thing. 

For  the  cure:  Take  lomnion  pitch,  dragon's  blood,, 
powtler  of  bole  ammoniac,  maflic,  and  trankincenfe, 
I  of  each  one  ounce  ;  of  which  make  a  plaifler  and  lay  it 
to  thc  horle's  loins,  and  upon  tiie  rupture,  and  let  it 
remain  till  it  falls  off  of  itfelf,  and  it  will  cure  him  ; 
yet  conditionally  that  yon  give  him  fome  ftrcngthening 
things  inwardly. 

Let  his  diet- be  fcalded  bran  or  malt,  or  boiled  bar- 
ley, that  his  bowels  may  be  emptied  as  much  as  pofTi- 
bie.  Nothing  will  be  fo  effettual,  as  a  fufpenfion  in  a 
bandage,  could  it  conveniently  be  faftencd  on.    Should 
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there  bean  externa!  wound,  and  the  fkin  he  divided,  in 
couiie  ilie  piotruded  intelline  mult  be  caret'ully  return- 
ed, and  the  wound  healed  wiih  Ipirituous  and  balfamic 
application.     AVf  Article  Stcine-Swelling. 

KUT,  (in  Hunting)  the  venery  or  copulation  of 
deer.     iJffDEER. 

RYE,  (in  Hawks)  a  difcafe  which  proceeds  from 
fudden  cold,  after  heat  and  labour  \  it  produces  a  con- 
tinual floppage  in  the  head,  which  in  afhon  time  caufcs 
the  frounce,  or  a  perpetual  dropping  humour,  and  of  a 
very  difficult  cure. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  dilcafe,  hawks  fliould  not  be 
fet  in  any  cold  place,  as  in  a  damp  room  ;  but  on  a  warm 
perch,  which  at  fuch  time  Ihould  be  a  little  higher  than 
is  ufual. 

1  lie  cure  :  If  (he  be  taken  in  time,  is  to  give  her  refl, 
and  keep  her  warm,  and  by  orderly  feeding  according 
to  tliefe  directions : 

Let  her  food  be  opening,  and  of  eafy  digeflion,  hot 
and  moid,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  give  her  fometiiiies 
at  her  meals,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace  bruifed  ;  you 
muff  alfo  give  her  conlfaiuly  with  her  meat,  a  confec- 
tion of  clarified  butter  with  rue,  fafTion,  and  fugar- 
candy  in  powder,  finely  made  up  into  pellets  ;  give  her 
alfo  good  llore  of  plumage,  and  keep  her  warm  ;  thefe 
things  will  loofen  and  open  her,  and  caufe  her  to  throw 
with  her  lM;ad,  and  when  fhe  once  comes  to  do  fo,  then 
blow  the  juice  of  daily-roots,  with  a  quill  or  flraw,  into 
her  nares  an  hour  before  you  feed  her,  and  alfo  blow 
the  juice  of  fage  into  her  nares  thrice  a  week  in  the 
morning;  thefe  are  both  good  to  purge  away  tough, 
flimy,  corrupted,  congealed  filth,  the  body  being  pre- 
difpofed  to  evacuate  it. 

The  cold  or  rye  in  the  head,  being  apt  in  time  to  fall 
into  her  eyes,  you  mufl  in  that  cafe  apply  the  remedy 
for  curing  the  rye,  which  is  the  caufe  thereof ;  but  if  it 
has  caufed  any  film  or  web  in  the  eye,  then  take  fome 
fine  ginger  finely  fcraped,  and  blow  it  into  the  eye  with 
a  quill ;  it  will  break  the  film,  and  then  the  juice  of  Ivy 
will  be  fufficient. 

SACCADE,  is  a  jerk  more  or  lefs  violent,  given  by 
the  horfeman  to  the  horfe,  in  pulling  or  twitching 
tf)C  reins  of  the  bridle  on  a  fudden,  and  with  one  pull, 
and  that  .when  a  horfc  lies  heavy  upon  the  hand,  or  ob- 
flinately  arms  liimfclf. 

This  is  a  corrccfion  ufed  to  make  a  horfe  carry  well, 
but  it  ought  to  be  ufed  difcreetly,  and  but  feldom. 

iJACEK,  fin  Ornithology)  the  Eng/ijh  name  for  the 
bfuc-leggcd  falcon,  with  a  duJky  feriugmeous  back. 
iVi'  Falcon. 

SADDLE,  in  the  menage,  a  fluffed  feat,  laid  on 
the  back  of  a  horfe,  for  the  convenience  of  tl'.e  rider. 
The  origin  of  the  faddle  is  not  well  known.  (JoROP. 
BtC.VNU.s  attilbutes  its  invention  to  the  S/./ii,  a  people 
among  the  ancient  Franks;  and  hence,  fays  he,  came 
the  Latin  /cila,  iaddle.  It  is  certain  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans were  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  cither  of  faddle  or 
Ifirrups  ;  whence  (j.\liln  obfcrves  in  feveral  places, 
that  the  Rsm  n  cavalry,  in  his  time,  were  fiibjoH  to 
Icvcral  dilealcs  of  the  hips  and  legs,  for  want  of  having 
their  ftct  fuflaincd  on  horftback.    And  long  before  him, 


Hippocrates  had  noted,  that  the  Scyihtam,  who  were 
much  on  horfeback,  were  frequently  troubled  with  de- 
fluxions  it.  their  legs,  bccaufe  of  their  hanging  down. 
The  firit  time  we  hear  of  faddles  among  the  Romans  was 
anno  340,  vhen  Constantius,  endeavouring  to  de- 
prive his  brother  Constantine  of  the  empire,  made 
head  agaiiifl  his  army,  and,  entering  the  fquadron 
where  he  liimfelf  M'as,  threw  him  off  his  faddle,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  hilforian  Zonaras.  Before  this 
time,  they  made  ufe  of  fquare  pannels  ,  fuch  as  we  fee 
in  the  ftatue  of  Antoninus  in  the  capitol.  The  ufe 
of  faddles  was  firll  elfablifhcd  in  England,  by  a  law  of 
Henry  \'Ii.  whereby  the  nobility  were  obliged  to  ride 
on  faddles  It  is  much  later  that  the  Iriflj  have  taken 
to  it.  There  are  various  kinds  of  faddles  ;  as  the  hunt- 
ing-faddle,  which  is  compofed  of  two  bows,  two  bands, 
fore-bolllers,  pannels,  and  faddle  ftraps  ;  and  the  great 
faddle  has,  befide  thefe  pans,  corks,  hind-bollfers,  and 
a  trouffequin.  The  pommel  is  common  to  both,  A 
horfeman,  that  would  fit  a  horfe  well,  ought  always  to 
fit  on  Lis  twifi ,  and  never  on  his  buttocks,  which  ought 
never  to  touch  the  faddle  ;  and,  whatever  diforder  the 
horfe  commits,  he  ought  never  to  move  above  the  fad- 
dle.     There  are  feveral  forts  of  faddles  in  ufe,  viz. 

1.  The  running  faddle  ;  which  is  a  fmall  one  with 
round  fkirts. 

2.  The  Z/uz/i/a' faddle,  which  hath  the  feats  and  the 
fkirts  both  plain. 

3.  The  pad-faddle  ;  of  which  there  are  two  forts, 
fome  were  made  with  burs  belore  the  feats,  and  others 
with  bolffers  under  the  thighs. 

4.  A  French  pad  faddle  ;  ot  which  the  burs  come 
wholly  round  the  feat. 

5.  The  porimanteau-faddle  i  thai  has  a  cantie  behind 
the  feat,  to  keep  the  portmanteau  or  oilier  parcel  oft 
from  the  back  of  the  rider. 

6.  A  war- faddle  i  which  has  a  cantie  and  a  bolfter 
behind  and  before  ;  alfo  a  fail  bolfler. 

.  7.  The  pack-faddle. 

As  for  the  feveral  parts  of  a  fadd'e,  and  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  them,  ihe)  are  to  be  tound  under  the  feveral 
heads,  as  they  fail  out  in  their  alphabetical  order,  as 
Bars,  Bucklk,  Civet,  Cruppek,  Buckle  and 
Straps,  Girth  sveb,  is^c. 

SADDLEG.'\LL;  when  a  horfe's  back  is  hurt  or 
fretted  by  the  faddle,  it  may  be  cured  by  bathing  the 
part  with  urine,  or  warm  wine;  and  fometinies  when 
the  fore  is  large,  with  the  fecond  water,  (Ircwing  over 
it  the  powder  of  an  old  rope,  or  flax,  and  eating  away 
the  proud  flcfli  with  vitriol,  or  colcothor. 

SAL  POLYCKESTLM,  a  peculiar  medicine  for 
horfcs,  and  is  prepared  as  follows : 

Set  a  crucible,  or  iron  pot  in  the  inidif  of  a  heap  ot 
fine  coals,  till  it  is  all  over  red  hot,  even  at  tiie  bottom; 
then  c.ifi  into  it  with  a  fpoon,  a  nii.\ture  of  fulphur,  or 
brimitonc  and  fine  faltpetre,  both  in  powder,  of  each 
an  ounce,  which  will  immediately  break  ojt  into  a 
flame. 

When  the  flame  difappears,  rtir  the  matter  at  tlie 
bottom  with  an  iron,  to  caule  the  tire  to  penetrate  it 
moie  effettually  ;  then  calf  in  more  of  the  fame  mi\- 
tuicby  fpoontuls,  Hirring  the  matter  as  belore,  attei 
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the  flame  lias  dirappearcd,  between  ever)'  fpoonful, 
and  continue  to  do  the'  fame  till  tiic  whole  mixtuie  is 
cad  in. 

Then  cover  tlic  crucible,  and  lay  coals  on  the  tup, 
and  every  where  round  the  fides,  fuHcring  ii  to  cool  ot 
itlelf;  when  it  is  cold,  pound  the  matter  to  powder, 
whicli  if  it  be  prepared  rightly,  will  be  of  a  pale  rofe- 
colour,  or  elie  white,  when  the  faltpetvc  is  not  very 
pure  ;  but  if  it  he  grcyilh,  it  is  bad. 

Two  pounds  of  mixture  will  yield  tlinc  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  this  fait  :  this  fait  will  dilfohe  in  water, 
and  grow  red  in  the  fire  without  walling. 

It  is  fo  vcn-  cooling,  that  it  mull  not  be  given  alone, 
but  corrcfted  with  half  an  ounce  of  juniper  berries  to 
.Ml  ounce  of  the  fait ;  or  with  fcrapings  ol  nutmeg  in 
iiioiftencd  bian. 

If  the  hoife  will  not  eat  it  fo,  infufe  it  all  night  in  a 
quart  of  wine,  and  give  it  him  lukewarm  farting. 

And  for  a  beating  of  the  flanks,  and  a  baked  drynefs 
of  his  dung,  three  or  four  clylters,  with  two  ounces  ot 
lal  pilycreilum  to  each,  will  be  very  ferviceable. 

SALENDilRS,  are  cracks  in  the  bending  of  the 
hough.  The  difeafe  is  the  fame  as  the  mclanders, 
which  is  only  fimilar  cracks  in  the  bending  of  tlie 
knee.  As  is  the  diieafe,  fo  is  the  cure,  alike  in 
both. 

SALMONS,  is  a  l.irge  fiQi,  always  breeding  In  rivers 
that  are  not  braclfr.n,  yet  difcharge  themlclves  into 
the  fca,  fpawning  omnionly  in  Augtiji,  which  become 
famlets  in  the  Ipring  following. 

The  milter  and  ipawncr  having  both  performed  their 
natural  office  or  duty,  betake  theinfelves  to  the  fea ; 
and  fome  tell  us,  they  have  known  that  when  they 
have  grown  fo  impatient,  that  clapping  their  tails  to 
their  mouths,  with  a  fudden  fpring  they  have  leaped 
clear  over  a  wear  or  any  other  obftacle  which  flood  in 
their  way ;  and  fome  by  leaping  fhort  have  been  by 
that  means  taken. 

If  thev  happen  to  meet  with  ftich  obftrutlions  that 
tiiey  cannot  get  to  the  fea,  they  become  lick,  lean,  and 
pine  away,  and  die  in  two  years  lime. 

But  it  they  fpawn  in  the  mean  time,  from  thence 
proceeds  a  finall  falmon,  called  a  fkeggcr,  which  will 
never  grow  large. 

It  IS  the  fea  that  makes  them  grow  large,  but  the 
frefh  rivers  make  them  grow  fat;  and  by  how  much  the 
farther  they  are  from  the  fea  up  the  river,  by  io  much 
the  fatter  they  grow,  liking  their  fo'jd  there  the  better. 

From  a  famlet  (which  is  but  little  bigger  than  a 
minnow)  they  grow  to  be  falmon,  in  as  fhort  a  time  as 
a  gofling  will  grow  to  be  a  goofe. 

SALMON-FISHING  ;  they  bite  bed  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  months  of  M(.y,  June, 
July,  and  Augnji,  if  the  water  be  clear  an',  (bme  fmall 
breeze  ol  wind  be  flirring,  clpecially  if  the  wind  blows 
againd  the  llream,  and  near  the  fca. 

A  falmon  is  catched  like  a  trout,  with  worm,  fly,  or 
minnow,  and  the  garden-worm  is  an  excellent  bait  for 
him,  it  it  be  well  fcoured  and  kept  in  mofs  twenty  days, 
in  which  time  the  worms  will  he  very  clear,  fOugh, 
and  lively. 

The  falmon  hath  not    his  conftant  refidence  like 


the  trout,  but  removes  often,  coveting  to  be  as  near 
the  fpruig  head  as  may  be,  fwimming  generally  in 
the  dcepell  and  broadeft  parts  ol  the  river,  near  the 
ground. 

Ihcre  is  a  particular  manner  of  fifhing  for  the  fal- 
mon, with  a  ring  of  wire  on  the  top  of  the  rod,  through 
which  the  line  may  run  to  what  length  is  thought  con- 
venient, having  a  wheel  alfo  near  the  liand. 

Some  fay  there  is  no  bait  more  attraiSivc,  and  more 
eagerly  purfucd  by  the  falmon  and  moft  other  filh,  than 
lob-worms  fcenicd  with  tlic  oil  of  ivy-berries  or  the  oil 
ot  polvpody  ol  the  oak,  mixed  with  turpentine;  and 
that  alfa-fcctida  is  alio  inconiparablv  good. 

Take  the  linking  oil,  drawn  out  ol  polypody  of  the 
oak  by  a  retort,  mixed  with  turpentine  and  hive-honey, 
and  anoint  your  bait  therewith,  and  it  will  doubtlefs 
draw  the  fifh  to  ii.  ' 

The  artificial  flv  is  a  good  bait  for  a  falmon,  but  you 
mud  then  ule  a  troll  as  for  the  pike,  he  being  a  drong 
fifh  :  as  the  falmon  is  a  large  (idi,  fo  mud.  your  flies  be 
larger  than  tor  anv  other,  with  wings  and  tails  very 
long. 

Though  when  you  ftrike  him,  he  will  plunge  and 
bounce,  yet  he  doci  not  ufually  endeavour  to  run  to 
the  length  ot  the  line,  as  the  trout  will  do,  and  there- 
fore there  is  lets  danger  of  breaking  your  line. 

If  you  would  angle  for  falmon  at  ground,  take  three 
or  four  garden-worms,  well  fcoured,  and  put  them  on 
your  hook  at  once,  and  fidi  with  them  in  the  fame  man- 
ner that  you  do  for  trouts. 

Be  fure  to  give  the  faimon  (as  well  as  all  other  fifh) 
time  to  gorge  tlie  bait,  and  be  not  over  hady,  unlefs 
your  bait  be  fo  tender  it  will  not  endure  nibbling  at. 

SALMON-PEEL,  is  a  f^rti  that  agrees  with  the  fal- 
mon in  the  red  colour  of  it's  flefh,  and  perhaps  alfo  in 
kind:  of  thefe  there  is  lb  great  abundance  in  fome  riv- 
ers in  PP'ales  that  they  arc  very  little  valued,  and  the 
fifhermen  fometimes  throw  them  to  the  hogs. 

SALMON-PIPE,  an  engine  for  catching  falmon 
and  fuch  like  filh. 

SALMON-SEWSE,  the  young  fry  of  falmons. 

SALTS  (in  Horfeinan(hip)  the  leaping  and  prancing 
of  hori'es,  a  kind  of  curveting. 

S.AMLET,  OK  Br.\mlin,  never  exceeds  fix  or  fev- 
en  inches  in  length,  and  has  teeth'not  only  in  the  jaws 
but  in  tlie  palate  and  tongue.  The  body  is  covered 
with  fmall  fcales  like  a  trout;  the  back  is  full  of  black, 
(pots,  and  on  the  Tides  there  are  five  or  lix  impiellions 
of  uicli  form  as  though  tiiey  had  been  made  with  fin- 
gers; hence  fome  give  them  the  title  of  Fingerins;  in. 
every  one  of  thete  pits  there  is  generally  a  red  fpot. 
Iheir  bellies  are  white,  and  their  tail  is  forked  like  a 
falmon:  but  what  is  inoll  remarkable  in  this  (idi,  and 
which  is  exceeding  drangc,  is,  that  they  are  all  males. 

SCAB  OR  Itch,  a  dideniper  in  horfes,  proceeding 
from  their  being  over-heated,  and  of  corrupt  blood;  to 
cure  which  you  mull  let  him  blood  and  purge  him:  tor 
this  rake  of  the  root  of  wild  cucumber,  and  reduce  it  to 
powder;  infufe  it  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  white  wine  for 
three  houis,  and  give  it  him  to  drink,  and  he  will  fooii 
be  well. 

If  the  diftemper  appears  outwardly  rub  all  the  parts 
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of   the  horfe's  body  that  are  affeiSed,    with  ointment 
called  jE^Ypiiiuum,  or  Vuguenlum  Apofi-^lormn. 

SCABBARD,  is  the  iklii  that  fcivcs  ior  a  flieith  or 
cp.fc  to  a  horlc's  vard. 

6CABBEU  HEKLS  in  Horses,  a  diftemper,  called 
alfo  the  frufh. 

Sometimes  the  Irufh  falls  away  by  degrees,  by  reafon 
of  an  eating  fcab  which  penetrates  to  the  quick,  and 
caufes  lo  great  an  itching  that  the  liorfe  cannot  walk 
without  halting;  but  thcic  fores  are  not  fo  dangerous  as 
they  are  troublcfome. 

Before  the  horfe  grows  lame,  his  feet  will  (link  like 
old  rotten  cheefe,  fo  that  )  ou  eadly  difcover  the  nature 
of  the  grief,  fince  )ou  cannot  poflibly  come  into  the 
ilable  without  fmelling  it;  and  belides  the  horfe  will 
fometimes  beat  the  ground  with  his  lect,  by  reafon  of 
the  intenfenefs  of  the  itcliing. 

To  begin  the  cure,  yon  muff  pare  the  frufli  as  near 
as  you  can  with  a  bnttrefs,  and  having  quenched  a  good 
quantity  of  unflakcd  lime  in  vinegar,  and  drained  it, 
boil  it,  and  throw  it  boiling  hot  upon  the  frufh:  after 
j'ou  have  done  this,  apply  a  reffringent  charge  ot  pow- 
der of  unflaked  Iniic,  mixt  with  the  fecond  water,  or 
the  black  reltringent,  made  of  fo'ji,  vinegar,  and  whites 
of  eggs . 

The  following  ointment,  called  the  Countefs's  oint- 
ment is  alfo  very  ufcful  in  thefe  cafes:  in  half  a  pint 
■of  aqua-vita  boil  a  pound  of  honey  in  a  clean  glazed 
pot,  over  a  gentle  fire,  ftirring  it  till  the  honey  is  tho- 
roughly heated  and  incorporated  with  the  aqua-vitae; 
then  add  verdigris,  Foietiun  borax,  and  gall,  of  each 
two  ounces,  fearfed  through  a  fine  fearle,  with  two 
ounces  of  white  vitriol  pounded. 

Boil  thefe  all  together  over  a  fmallcoal  fire,  ftirring 
them  till  they  be  well  incorporated,  and  keep  the  oint- 
ment forufe;  this  will  cure  in  three  or  four  applica- 
tions, but  the  drefTmg  muft  be  kept  on  with  fplents. 

It  the  difeafe  return  after  the  fore  has  been  cleanfed, 
then  apply  the  following  ointment,  which  is  called  the 
neat-herd's  ointment. 

Take  burnt-alum  and  borax  in  fine  powder,  of  eacli 
two  ounces;  white  vitriol  and  verdigris,  ot  each  four 
ounces,  very  finely  powdered;  put  thefe  into  a  very 
clean  pot,  with  two  pounds  of  honey,  and  boil  theni 
over  a  clear  fire,  ftirring  all  well  together,  till  they  be 
well  incorporated;  when  the  ointment  is  cool,  ftir  two 
ounces  of  ftrong  aqua-fortis;  keep  it  well  covered  for 
ufe,  and  f^ir  it  once  a  day,  for  the  hrft  lix  days. 

This  ointment  will  heal  them,  though  the  internal 
caufe  can  hardly  be  removed;  and  belides,  the  horfe 
may  be  let  blood  in  the  toe,  from  time  to  time. 

For  prcfervation,  the  frulh  ought  to  be  pared  often, 
and  the  place  rubbed  once  or  twice  with  the  (econd 
water,  which  will  waftc  away  p.irt  ot  the  corruption, 
and  dry  up  the  roots  of  the  fcabs  fo  cfFetlually,  that 
they  will  not  break  forth  again  tor  a  long  time;  then 
bathe  the  feet  daily  with  the  following  water : 

Boil  alum  and  white  vitiiol,  of  each  a  pound  and  a 
halt,  in  a  gallon  of  water,  till  it  be  wafted  to  two  quarts 
at  leaft;  when  you  perceive  the  itching  to  be  gone, 
melt  tar,  or  black  pitch,  upon  the  fcabs,  and  keep  the 


horfe's  feet  well  pricked,  and  free  from  duft,  or  any 
other  filth  that  may  dry  them. 

Or  take  of  rectified  fpirits  of  wine,  and  the  fliarpeft 
vinegar,  each  two  ounces;  tindfure  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
one  ounce;  of  JEgyptiac  ointment,  half  an  ounce  ;  mix 
them  well  together. 

After  wafhingthe  part  with  this  mixture,  dip  a  pled- 
git  ot  tow  into  it,  and  fecure  it  in  the  beft  manner  you 
can. 

During  the  ufe  of  this,  it  will  be  necefTarv'  to  give  a 
purge  once  in  fix  or  eight  days,  and  in  the  intermediate 
days  tl:e  diuretic  medicines  propoled  tor  the  greafe, 
zvhicb  fee. 

SCATCH-MOUTH  ;  is  a  bitt-moiuh,  differing 
from  a  cannon-mouth  in  this,  that  the  cannon  is  round, 
and  the  other  more  oval. 

That  part  of  the  fcatch-mouth  which  joins  the  bitt  to 
the  branch,  is  likewife  different ;  a  cannon  being  ftaid 
upon  the  branch  by  a  fonceau,  and  a  fcatch  by  a  cape- 
ron,  which  furrounds  the  banquet ;  the  efletl  of  the 
fcatch-mouth  is  fomewhat  bigger  than  that  of  the 
cannon-mouth,  and  keeps  the  mouth  more  in  fubjec- 
tion. 

Commonly  your  fnafHes  arc  fcatch-mouths. 

SCENT,  is  an  effluvium  continually  arifing  from 
the  corpufcles  that  itfue  out  of  all  bodies  ;  and,  being 
impregnated  with  the  peculiar  ftate  and  quality  of  the 
blood  and  juices  of  that  particular  animal  from  which 
they  flovr,  occafions  the  vafl  variety  of  fmells  or  fcents 
cognizable  by  the  olfaftory  nerves,  or  organs  of  fmell- 
ing. Hence  the  reafon  why  one  perfon  differs  from 
another  in  fcent,  and  why  a  do;  will  trace  the  foot- 
fteps  ot  his  matter  for  an  hundred  miles  together,  fol- 
low him  into  any  houfe,  church,  or  other  building, 
though  furrounded  by  ten  thouland.  And,  when  the 
faithful  animal  has  thus  diligently  fought  out  and  re- 
cognized his  mafter,  he  is  feldom  willing  even  to  truft 
the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  until,  with  ereded  creft, 
he  has  taken  a  few  cordial  fniffs,  to  convince  hunfelf  he 
is  right  Hence  alfo  we  perceive  how  a  pack  of  hounds 
are  enabled  to  purfue  the  hare,  fox,  flag,  or  iny  other 
animal,  they  are  trained  to  hunt,  acrofs  the  fcent,  and 
amidff  the  lociety  ot  others  ot  the  fame  fpecies,  with- 
out being  diverted  from  the  purfuit  ot  that  felf-fanie 
animal  they  had  firft  on  foot.  And  hence  too  we  dif- 
cover how  it  is  pofliblc  for  buds  and  bealls  of  prey  to 
be  diretted  to  their  food  at  fuch  vaft  diftances;  for 
thefe  corpufcles,  illuing  from  putrid  bodies,  and  float- 
ing in  the  air,  are  carried  by  the  wind  to  different 
quarters  ;  where  Ifriking  the  olfatlory  nerves  of  what- 
ever animals  thc^■  meet  in  their  way,  immediately  con- 
dudt  them  to  the  Ipot;  and  it  is  by  this  means  the 
fmall-pox,  nicafles,  putriil  fevers,  and  all  epidemic 
coinplaints,  arc  communicated,  and  the  plague  and 
peltilence  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another.  It 
matters  not  how  much  the  effluvia  may  be  gone  off,  fo 
as  enough  remains  to  irritate  the  olfatloiy  organ  ;  for, 
whether  it  be  bird  or  beaff,  they  try  the  fcent  in  all  di- 
rettions,  till  at  length  they  difcover  that  wiiich  is 
ftronger  and  Wronger  in  proportion  as  they  proceed, 
and  this  nature  lias  taught  them  to  know  is  the  direH 

and 
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and  obvious  road  to  their  prey,  ar\J  prevents  them 
from  following  a  contrary  couile,  which  is  naturally 
weaker  anil  weaker,  anil  what  in  hunting  is  termed 
heel.  This  oblervation  is  confirmcJ  by  the  increafcd 
eagcrnefs  we  perceive  in  all  animals,  the  nearer  ihey 
approach  the  objedl  of  purfuit  ;  as  we  Ice  hounds  and 
fp:tnicls,  in  hunting  and  iTiooting,  arc  the  moll  earnell, 
in  proportion  as  (he  I'cent  is  recent,  and  as  they  draw 
nearer  to  the  game.  The  fame  thing  amongrt  quadru- 
peds, whether  wild  or  domelfic,  dirciffs  the  male  lo  the 
icMiale  that  is  in  feafon  for  love  ;  and  hence  we  fee 
the  dog,  the  boar,  the  bull,  and  the  llallion,  when 
turned  loofe,  applv  their  noftrils  to  the  ambient  air, 
and  proceed  accordingly.  By  the  fame  medium  the 
VL-rmin  which  inted  our  dwellings,  know  how  to  dirctl 
their  operations,  whether  to  undermine  walls,  eat 
through  folid  boards,  crols  rivers,  or  climb  fpouts  ; 
which  iliews  how  mu:h  Ihonger  the  faculty  of  Iniell- 
ing  is  poffciTed  by  the  brute  fpecies  than  by  the  human; 
wifelv  ordained  by  nature,  to  enable  them  to  leek 
their  food,  and  p;'opa;^ate  their  fpecies  ;  but  tor  which 
they  would  often  penfh,  or  have  long  fince  became  ex- 
tinct. 

There  are  wonderful  inflances  of  fomc  animal  car- 
cafes,  which,  though  flaked  with  lime,  and  buried  ten 
feet  under  ground,  have  fent  forth  fo  rtrong  a  fcent,  as 
to  have  attradled  dogs  to  the  fpot,  that  eagerly  endea- 
voured to  dig  away  the  earth  to  get  at  them.  And  an 
inftance  happened  only  a  few  years  fince  at  Petersfield  \\\ 
Hampjhire,  where  an  unfortunate  female,  having  pri- 
vately delivered  herfelf  of  two  children,  went  and  bu- 
ried them  in  a  deep  hole  in  an  adjoining  field;  but 
within  three  days  fome  dogs  were  attrafted  to  the  fpot 
by  the  fcent,  dug  them  up,  and  partly  devoured  them, 
before  the  fliocking  circumftance  was  difcovered.  No 
wonder  then  a  pack  ot  hounds  which  have  caught  the 
fcent  of  a  polecat  or  weafel,  will  purfue  them  into  the 
thickeft  forell,  and  affemble  round  the  very  tree  up  the 
trunk  of  which  the  creature  hath  run  for  fhelter;  or 
that  bloud-hounds,  as  in  times  of  old,  fhould  trace  out 
fugitives  and  robbers  in  fuhterrancous  caverns,  in  trees, 
caves,  or  forefts,  or  in  clefts  of  inacceffible  rocks,  of 
wliich  inftances  are  given  by  the  moft  reputable  hillo- 
rians.  It  is  however  to  be  remarked,  that,  as  all  ani- 
mals hunt  for  and  purfue  their  prey  by  its  fcent,  fo 
they  feem  inflinftivel)-  to  know  that  they  themlelvcs 
are  hunted  and  purfued  by  means  of  the  fcent  ifTuing 
from  their  own  bodies. 

The  jackal  appears  to  have  the  gift  of  fcent  equal  to 
a  dog,  of  which  it  feems  to  be  a  wild  fpecies.  Thev 
go  in  packs  of  forty,  hity,  and  even  two  hundred,  and 
hunt  like  hounds  in  lull  crv  from  evening  to  morning. 
They  deftroy  flocks  and  poultry;  ravage  the  ftreets  of 
villages  and  gardens  near  towns  ;  and  will  even  dcllroy 
children,  if  left  unproteiSed.  They  will  enter  ilables 
and  out  houfes,  and  devour  fkins,  or  any  thing  made 
of  that  material.  They  will  familiarly  enter  a  tent, 
and  fleal  whatfoevcr  they  find  from  the  fleeping  travel- 
ler. In  default  ot  living  prey,  fhey  will  teed  on  roots 
and  fruits,  and  even  on  the  mod  intefted  carrion :  they 
will  greedily  difinter  the  dead,  and  devour  putrid  car- 
cafes.     They  attend  caravans,    and  follow  armies,    in 


hopes  that  death  will  provide  them  a  banquet.     Their 
voice  naturally  is  a  howl.     Barking,    Mr.  Pennant 
obferves,  is   latently  inherent,  and  in  their  ftate  of  na- 
ture feMom  exerted:   but  its  different  modifications  arc 
'adventitious,  and  cNpreflivc  of  the  new  padions  and  af- 
ifedfions  gained  by  a  domeflic  (late.     Their  bowlings 
'and   clamours   in   the  night   are  dreadtul,    and   fo  loud 
j  that  people  can  fc.ircclv  hear  one  another  fpeak.     Del- 
I  LiiN  fays,  their  voice  is  like  the  cries  of  a  great  many 
i children  of  different  ages  mixed  together:    when  one 
begins  to  howl,  the  whole  pack  join  in  the  cry.     This 
lanimal   is  vulgarly  called  the  lion's  provider,  from  an 
i opinion   that    it  rouzes  the    prey   lor  that  quadruped. 
i  The  fail  is,  every  creature  in  the  foreft  is  let  in  mo- 
jtion  by  the  fearlul   cries  of  the  jackals;    the  lion,    and 
'other  beads  ot    ra|)ine,   by  a  fort  of  inllindf,  attend  to 
the  chafe,   and  lie  in  wait,  to  feize  fuch  timid  aniinals 
as  betake  thcinlelves  to  flight  at  the  noife  of  this  night- 
ly pack. 

From  a  contcinplation  of  nature  in  general,  it  will 
appear,  that  there  is  an  occult  inllintlive  principle  in- 
fufed  into  the  whole  race  of  animal  beings,  whereby 
they  are  unerringly  led  on  to  the  propagation  and  pre- 
fervation  of  their  fpecies;  yet  fo  that  no  one  fhall  be- 
come too  numerous  for  the  exiflence  of  another,  upon 
which  they  prey,  or  with  which  they  live  in  a  continu- 
al flate  of  warfare.  We  may  likewife  remark,  that 
the  more  fimilariiy  we  difcover  among  brutes,  the 
more  amicable  we  find  them  towards  each  other,  be- 
caufe  the  fcent  of  their  bodies  have  an  agreement  pleaf- 
ing  to  their  fenfitive  faculty,  without  exciting  the  ap- 
petite ;  but  for  which  the  fame  fpecies  would  inceffant- 
ly  devour  each  other,  and  the  purpofes  of  creation, 
would  be  annihilated  by  the  operation  of  its  own 
works. 

SCIATICA  OR  RHEUMATISM.  A  diforder 
horfes  are  liable  to  ;  to  cure  which  take  half  an  ounce 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  two  ounces  of  camphorated 
Ifpirits  of  wine,  with  wlii-h  rub  the  part  well,  and  let 
'the  horfe  have  reft  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  complaint 
I  will  be  removed. 

I  SCOWRlNfiS  FOR  Horses  ;  are  thofe  gentle, 
I  wliolefome,  aiui  natural  medicines,  which,  not  (firring 
I  up  any  great  flux  of  humours,  only  keep  the  body 
[clean  from  nich  as  are  apt  to  rife  or  grow,  being  every 
iway  as  wholefome  in  health  as  ficknefs,  and  may  moil 
[properly  be  termed  preparatives  or  preparers  ot  the  bo- 
dy, to  entertain  ftronger  remedies. 

\  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  them  prefcribed,  but  the 
moft  gentle  and  natural  is  grafs,  which  you  (hould 
give  lum  for  filietn  days  together,  after  which  time  it 
will  fatten  him. 

The  bell  grafs  tor  this  purpofe,  is  that  of  a  new 
mown  meadow,  tor  that  will  rake  his  guts  very  well, 
and  not  iatten  ;  hut  it  you  would  have  him  fatten,  you 
mull  put  him  into  fome  other  pallure,  which  has  not 
been  mown,  next  to  this  forage,  /.  e.  only  the  blades  ot 
green  corn,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  i^c.  given  him  for 
feven  days  and  no  more,  will  cleanfe  and  cool  his  bo- 
dy ;  the  like  alfo  will  the  leaves  of  fallow,  the  elm,  or 
green  thiflle,  do. 

A  mafh  of  malt,  taken  in  a  larger  proportion  than  is 
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(lireftcd  under  that  head,  mixed  with  a  handful  or 
or  more  of  be.iten  hcmp-fecd  is  alio  a  gentle  medicine 
ill  thi<;  cafe. 

Other  lorts  of  fcowrings  there  are  ;  particularly  after 
fwcat,  take  half  an  ounce  of  rofin,  or  jalap  in  powder; 
as  much  of  cream  of  tartar  powdered,  as  alfo  of  liquo- 
rice in  powder ;  make  them  into  balls  with  fiefh  but- 
ter, of  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  walnut,  and  give 
him  four  or  five  at  a  time  in  a  hornful  of  beer,  one 
after  another. 

One  of  a  llronqer  nature  is  to  iri:c  a  handful  or  two 
of  hempfeed  with  oats,  or  take  a  handful  of  the  powder 
of  dried  box  leaves,  and  ns  mucli  of  briniltone,  and 
mix  it  auionglf  his  provender ,  thefe  two  pura,e  the 
head,  llomach,  atid  entrails,  will  kill  .>11  kind  of  worms, 
and  dry  up  phlegm. 

Another  prefcription  is,  to  take  faladoil  half  a  pint ; 
a  pint  of  new  milk  from  the  cow;  brew  it  together, 
and  give  it  him  lukewarm  ;  or  elfe  take  a  pint  of  niuf- 
cadine  and  half  a  pint  of  falad-oil,  and  give  it  him  to 
drink;  or  the  fame  cjuantity  of  oil  and  faek,  mixed  to- 
gether, and  give  it  lukewarm;  this  has  much  the  fame 
efFeft  as  the  others,  and  is  good  for  any  manner  cf 
cold,  flopping  the  wind-pipe;  and  if  you  add  a  quan- 
tity of  fugar-candy  thereto,  it  will  be  the  better. 

But  for  fuch  horfes,  whofe  greafe  mull  noccflarilv  be 
melted,  as  running,  hunting  horfes,  and  the  like,  lirft 
take  twenty  raifins  of  the  fun,  with  the  ftones  picked 
out  of  them,  ten  figs  fplit  round-wife,  boil  them  in 
two  quarts  of  running  water,  till  the  water  be  confum- 
ed  and  thiclcened  :  then  take  powder  of  liquorice,  an- 
nifeed,  and  fugar-candv,  fineJv  fearfed,  and  mix  it 
■with  the  raifins  and  figs,  flamping  and  working  them 
togetlier  till  they  become  a  llifF  pafte,  then  making 
round  balls  thereof,  of  a  tolerable  bignefs,  roll  and 
cover  them  all  over  with  frelh  butter,  and  give  as  ma- 
ny of  them  to  the  horfc  as  you  fliall  think  fuits  his 
flrength,  provided  the  day  before  you  give  him  fuch 
exercife  as  will  raife  his  greafe,'  and  that  immediately 
before  you  give  him  the  medicine,  you  alfo  warm  him 
thoroughly,  that  the  humours  being  again  ftirred  up,  it 
may  the  more  efFeft ually  work. 

Another  very  good  receipt  to  pur^e  a  horfc  from  all 
greafe,  glut,  or  filthincfs  within  his  body,  is  to  take 
three  ounces  of  annifeed,  fix  drachms  of  cummin-feed, 
a  drachm  and  an  half  of  cathamus.  an  ounce  and  two 
drachms  of  fenugreek  feed,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
brlmflone,  all  which  beat  to  a  fine  powder,  and  Icarfc 
them;  then  take  a  pint  or  two  of  falad  oil,  a  pound 
and  a  hall  of  honey,  and  of  white  wine  two  quarts  ; 
and  this  with  as  much  fine  wheat  flour  as  is  fufficient; 
make  all  into  a  llifF  palle.  and  knead  and  work  it  well, 
which  yon  are  to  keep  in  a  gallipot,  clofe  covered, 
for  your  ufe. 

Now  when  the  horfc  has  been  hunted,  and  is  at 
night,  or  in  the  morning,  very  thirdy,  take  a  ball  of  it 
as  big  a.s  a  man's  fill,  and  dilfolve  it  in  a  gillon  or  two 
of  cold  water,  and  it  will  make  the  water  look  as  white 
as  milk;  then  give  it  hini  in  the  dark,  lell  the  colour 
difplcafc  him;  if  he  drinks  it,  then  feed  him;  if  he 
does  not,  let  him  fall  till  he  takes  it,  which  certainly 
)p  will  do  at  twice  or  thrice  offering;  and  when  he  has 


once  taken  it,  he  will  refufe  all  other  drink  for  it;  and 
you  cannot  give  him  too  much  nor  loo  often  of  it,  if 
he  has  exercife. 

For  another  fort  of  fcowring,  when  others  will  not 
work:  take  a  quarter  ot  a  puuid  of  fweet  butter,  as 
much  of  Caftilc  foap,  and  half  an  ounce  of  aloes  ;  beat 
them  together,  and  add  two  fpoonfuls  of  beaten  hemp- 
feed,  and  of  rofin  half  a  fpoonful  ;  ot  fugar-candy  an 
ounce,  bruiled  ;  work  them  all  into  a  palle,  anti  im- 
mediately after  his  Iv^at,  give  it  him  in  balls,  having 
fivfl  warmed  him  and  ftirred  up  the  greafe  and  foulnefs 
M-ithin  him. 

SCRATCHES  ik  Horses,  a  dillempcrof  fcveral 
forts  and  kinds,  ditfinguWhed  by  various  names,  viz. 
crepances,  rat-tails,  mules,  kibes,  pains,  tsfr.  being 
no  other  than  the  fcraiches,  which  are  certain  dry 
fcahs,  chops,  or  rifts,  that  breed  between  the  heel  and 
padern  joints,  and  do  many  times  go  above  the  paftern, 
to  the  very  hoof  of  the  hinder  legs,  and  fometimes  are 
upon  all  four  legs,  though  this  is  not  very  common. 

They  proceed  fjom  dry  melancholy  humours,  which 
fall  down  upon  the  horfe's  legs,  or  from  the  fuming  of 
his  own  dung  iving  under  his  heels,  or  near  them  : 
fometimes  by"  hij  heels  not  being  cleaned,  efpecially 
alter  a  joun-.ev  or  hard  labour;  they  not  being  rubbed 
dry  from  the  fand  and  dirt,  after  he  is  brought  in  from 
w^dtering,  which  burns  and  frets  them,  and  fo  caufes 
fwelHngs,  and  thofe  fwellings  the  fcratches. 

Sometimes  they  proceed  from  a  corruption  of  blood, 
after  great  heats;  taken  now  and  then  by  being  bred  in 
fenny,  marlhy,  w-atery  grounds;  or  laftly,  by  over- 
hard  riding,  whereby  his  greafe  being  melted,  it  falls 
down  and  fettles  in  his  pallern  and  fetlock,  and  ihefc 
produce  this  forrance. 

The  figns  to  know  this  diflemper,  are  the  flaring, 
dividing,  and  ciuling  of  the  hair.  It  begns  firil  w'ith 
dry  fcabs  in  the  paftcrn  joints,  like  chaps  or  chinks  in 
feveral  fhapes  and  forms;  fometimes  long  ways,  fome- 
times downright,  and  at  other  times  over  thwart,  which 
will  caufe  the  legs  to  fwell  and  be  very  goutv,  and  rim 
with  Iretting,  watery  matter,  and  offenhvc  liuHF,  which 
will  make  him  go  lame  at  firit  fetting  our,  that  he  will 
be  hardly  able  to  go. 

For  the  cure  you  tnuil  be  lure  to  keep  his  legs  from 
wet,  all  ilie  while  you  ulc  any  application  to  them; 
clip  away  the  hair  very  clofe  from  his  heels,  or  it  will 
poifon  his  legs;  and  before  you  apply  any  remedy  ti> 
them,  fcrape  off  the  fcabs,  and  wall  the  blood  off  with 
chamber- lye,  and  fait  of  brine. 

'Jhcre  are  a  multitude  of  receipts  for  this  purpofc, 
but  I  lliall  prefcribe  only  fome  of  the  chief. 

Sometimes  indeed  the  fcratches  prove  very  obllinate, 
in  which  cafe  the  following  ointment  Ihould  be  uled : 
obferving  that  if  anv  cavities  fhould  be  formed,  to  lay 
them  open;  for  it  is  in  vain  to  cxpecl  a  cure  unlcfs 
yon  drcis  the  wound  to  the  bottmii 

Take  ol  I  tiiicf  tiir|)cntine,  tour  ounces  ;  of  crude 
mercury,  one  ounce;  incorporate  them  well  together 
by  rubbing  them  a  contiderabic  time  in  a  glals  or  iron 
mortar;  and  then  add  to  the  mixture  honey  and  Iheep's 
fuel,  of  each  two  ounces. 

Anoint  tlie   parts  atFcflcJ  once  a  day  ;    *nd   if  the 
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horfc  be  full  of  flcfti,  it  will  be  iiecclTary  to  bleed  and 
purge. 

1.  lake  briniftone  finely  powJered,  mix  it  with 
fweet  butter,  and  anoint  the  p.irt  with  this  once  a  day. 

2.  Take  a  iian  Itul  ol  the  teudcr  tops  ol  eidcr-biuls 
and  as  many  br-unblc-bcrrics,  and  befoic  they  are  ripe, 
and  when  tliey  arc  redi  bake  liiem  in  two  quarts  of 
wort,  and  about  the  quantity  ut  an  cgi;-lhell  of  alum, 
with  which  water,  very  hot,  walh  the  forrance  twice  a 
dav. 

3.  Let  the  horfe  blood  in  the  (liackle-veins,  fpur- 
vcins,  and  the  tore-toe  veins,  only  let  it  be  three  days 
between  the  blcedin<5  ol  the  one  toe  and  the  other ; 
then  rub  the  (ores  till  they  be  raw  and  bleed,  with  a 
thin  hay  rope. 

Having  boiled  half  a  pound  ot  alum,  "in  a  quart  of 
ll.'.lc  urine,  and  a  quart  of  i^rong  brine,  till  they  come 
toaquait.  waih  the  lores  well  with  the  liquor;  after- 
wards having  procured  the  Iperm  of  frogs,  in  tlie  month 
r-.f  March,  and  put  them  into  a  pot,  and  let  it  fland 
for  a  week,  in  that  time  it  will  look  lite  oil:  fprcad 
this,  with  what  round  things  appear  in  it,  on  a  cloth, 
and  bmd  it  on  the  fores,  repeating  this  feveral  times. 
'Ihis  has  cured,  when  the  difcafe  has  been  thought  in- 
i  uiahle. 

But  the  beft  of  all  medicines,  and  which  fcarcely 
ever  fails  10  cure  the  fcratches,  is,  if  the  horfe  be  of  a 
Jlrong  body  and  good  flature,  give  him  an  ounce  and 
a  ha'f  of  the  befl  aloes  you  can  get,  pound  it  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  mix  it  with  very  good  butter,  work- 
ing and  mixing  it  very  well  with  a  knife,  then  divide 
it  into  three  parts,  every  one  of  which  cover  again  with 
frelh  butter,  and  make  them  as  big  as  a  good  middling 
wa(h-ball;  give  the  horfe  one  of  thefe  in  the  morning 
farting,  upon  the  point  of  a  ftick,  and  a  little  while  af- 
ter ride  him  to  warm  his  body,  which  will  caufe  them 
to  work  the  better:  then  bring  him  into  the  (fable  and 
keep  him  warm,  and  let  him  fall  two  or  three  hours; 
whL-n  you  are  to  give  him  a  maOi  of  malt,  let  him  eat 
a  little  hay,  and  then  ride  fiim  foftly  for  two  or 
t.'iree  hours. 

After  the  ball",  pour  down  a  horn  or  two  of  w-arm 
beer,  and  if  you  find  him  purge  too  much,  fo  that  it 
takes  his  ftomach  quite  away,  give  him  two  wild-briar 
balls,  pounded  to  powder,  in  a  quart  of  warm  beer, 
and  it  will  loon  ftop  it;  or  if  you  have  not  tiie  briar- 
balls,  boil  ionie  cinnnmon,  pepper,  nutmeg,  ginger, 
and  bay-berries  in  the  beer. 

But  if  the  horle  does  not  purge  at  all,  ride  him  to 
fome  green  corn  that  is  not  cut,  or  for  want  ot  that  to 
fome  four  grafs,  and  let  him  feed  on  it  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  ride  him  gently  home,  fet 
him  up  warm,  and  he  will  purge  very  kindly  without 
danger. 

SCU'LK,  (with  Hunters]  a  company,  or  a  fculk  of 
foxes. 

SCUT  ;  the  tail  of  a  hare  or  rabbit. 

SEA  DRAGOiN  ;  a  fort  ot  fi(h  that  delights  to  fwim 
in  a  llroiig  rtream,  called  alfo  a  quavivcr. 

SEAMS,  1   IN  Hoj^sES,   are  certain  clifts  in  their 

SEYMS,  /  quarters,  caufcd  by  the  dryncfs  of  the 
foot,  or  by  being  ridden  upon  hard  ground  ;  they  are 


eafily  perceived  by  the  horfe's  not  fetting  his  feet  firm 
down  in  walking. 

You  may  know  thtin  by  looking  upon  the  quarters 
of  the  hoof:,  on  the  iiilide,  which  will  he  ckneii  from 
the  coronet  to  the  very  (hoc,  quite  through  the  horn, 
and  Inch  quarieis  are  commonly  ftraightcncd. 

Some  ot  tliele  ilelts  do  not  rife  fo  liigh  as  the  coro- 
net, and  therefore  are  the  lefs  dangerous ;  fo  that 
though  they  may  be  lecovered,  yet  it  is  an  imperfcc- 
tion  in  the  teet,  elpecially  in  fat  ones,  which  have  a 
thin  horn,  wl-.crc  (ucli  clelis  frequently  caufe  the  (cratch 
on  the  coronet. 

Thofc  horfcs  that  are  troubled  with  feams,  cannot 
work  but  on  very  fotf  ground,  for  upon  rtony  hard  pave- 
ments the  blood  will  oftentimes  illue  out  of  the  clefts. 

For  the  cure  of  this  malady,  Jef  False  QuAKTtR. 

SI"-AN  ;  a  kind  of  long  and  large  ti(r)ing-nct. 

SEAT  ;  is  the  jjollure  or  litiiation  of  a  horfeman  up- 
on the  (addle. 

SEELlNCj;  a  horle  is  faid  to  feel,  wl'en  upon  hi.s 
eye  brows  there  grows  white  hairs,  mixed  with  thofe 
of  his  ufual  colour,  about  the  breadth  of  a  farthing, 
which  is  a  (urc  mark  ot  old  age. 

A  horfe  never  (eels  till  he  is  fourteen  years  old,  and 
always  before  he  is  fifteen,  or  fixteen  at  furthclf ;  the 
light,  forrel.and  black,  feel  fooner  than  others. 

Hor(e-cour(ersu(ually  pull  out  thofe  white  hairs  with 
pincers,  but  if  there  be  fo  many  that  it  cannot  be  done, 
without  making  the  horle  looking  bald  and  ugly,  then 
they  colour  their  eye- brows,  that  they  may  not  appear 
old. 

SELENDERS,  are  chaps  or  many  fores  in  the  bend- 
ing of  the  horle's  hough,  as  the  mal  lenders  arc  in  the 
knees. 

SEPARATERS.    Seethe  Teeth  of  a  Horse. 

SERCIL  Feathers  of  a  Hawk;  are  the  fame 
that  are  called  pinions  in  other  fowls. 

SERE  ;  the  yellow  between  the  beak  and  the  eyes  of 
a  hawk. 

SERFEGER  ;  the  riding  of  a  horfe  in  tlie  ferpentine 
way,  as  in  a  thread  with  waved  turnings,  like  the  pof- 
lure  o(  a  (erpent's  body.. 

SERPENTINE:  a  ferpentine  tongue  is  a  frifking 
tongue  that  is  »'\.ays  in  motion,  and  fometimes  pafles 
over  the  bitt,  inltead  of  keeping  in  the  void  fpace,  called 
the  libertv  of  the  tongue. 

SET-FAST.     .?^<- Warbles. 

SETONS,  IN  Farriekv.  The  utility  of  thefe, 
in  the  opinion  ot  Dr.  Dakwin,  is  very  great,  from  the 
coidideration  thai  they  facilitate  the  difcliaige  of  mat- 
,  ter  from  abfcclTi.^.  without  the  necefTity  ot  admitting 
much  dir,  the  inlhience  of  w  hich  upon  an  ulcer,  is  the 
caufe  of  hcftic  fever.  In  relpedl  to  fetons  for  horfes, 
we  (hall  tollow  Mr.  Clarke,  in  preference  to  any 
other  authority. 

When  tumours  are  taken  in  time,  whether  on  the 
poll,  withers,  or  back,  and  have  not  been  previoufly 
bungled  by  common  tarriers,  whofe  management  i-i 
this  cafe  is  often  worfe  than  the  difeafe,  they  may  be 
carried  off,  and  brought  to  heal  by  the  difcharge  from 
fetons,  without  any  ot  the  nfual  butcherly  and  cauteri- 
zing work,  or  the  Icall  blemifh  or  lofs  of  fubdance, 
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I'airiers  are  very  apt  to  proceed  with  the  knite,  before 
the  matter  of  tlic  tumour  is  fully  concofted,  by  which 
eiror  they  treble  the  uifficiilty,  and  period  of  the  cure, 
and  probably  leave  an  indurated  lump  which  is  never 
effaced. 

The  feton-ncedle  is  a  long,  thin,  fhsrp  inftrument, 
pointed  like  a  dart,  with  which  the  pradlitioncr  ought 
to  be  furnifhed.  of  various  fizes,  from  fix  to  fitteen 
inches  long,  bcn.led  a  little  on  the  under  lide.  I'he 
feton-cord,  dipped  in  digeftive  ointment,  being  fuited 
to  the  fize  of  the  tumour  to  be  difculfed,  and  the  matter 
fluftuatlng  Irom  being  ripe,  the  needle  may  be  intro- 
duced at  the  upper  end  of  the  fuelling,  and  the  point 
condu6ied  through  the  whole  length,  and  brougl;t  out 
at  the  bottom,  if  necefTary,  and  for  the  lake  of  procuring 
a  depending  orifice,  the  inftrument  may  be  forced 
through  the  found  mufcular  flefli.  The  leton  being 
properly  fixed,  let  it  be  tied  together  at  both  ends,  or 
if  the  length  will  not  rtdmit  of  that,  affix  a  button  of 
wood  at  each  end,  by  \-  inch  it  may  be  drawn  upwards 
and  do%vnwards,  as  when  tied,  it  may  be  turned  in  a 
circle.  When  there  dial!  be  no  farther  difcharge,  and 
the  iwelling  fliall  have  lubfidcd,  withdraw  the  feton, 
and  heal  the  orifices  with  any  fpirituous  application, 

SETTER  ;  a  fetting-dog  to  catch  fowl  with.  Sec 
Pointer  and  Setting-Dog. 

SETTING,  (with  Cock  fighters)  is  a  term  ufed  af- 
ter a  cock  has  fought  fo  long  that  he  is  not  able  to  ftand, 
or  gives  over  fighting  ;  then  he  is  brought  to  the  other 
cock,  and  fet  beak  to  beak,  and  if  he  does  not  ftrike, 
the  battle  is  loft,     j'^'^  Game-Cock. 

SETTING-DOG;  a  dog  trained  up  to  the  fetting 
of  partridges,  is^c.  from  a  whelp,  till  he  come;  to  per- 
fedfion.  You  muff  pitch  upon  one  that  has  a  perfeiS 
and  good  fcent,  and  is  naturally  addiflcd  to  the  hunt- 
ing of  fowl,  and  this  dog  may  be  either  a  land-fpaniel, 
water- fpaniel,  or  a  mongrel,  between  both,  or  indeed 
the  fliallow-flewed  hound,  tumbler,  lurcher,  or  fmall 
baftard-maftiff,  but  none  is  better  than  the  land-fpa- 
niel ;  he  fhould  be  of  a  good  nimble  fi/e,  rather  fmall 
than  thick,  and  of  a  courageous  mettle,  which  though 
not  to  be  difcerned,  beitig  very  young,  yet  you  may 
very  well  know  it  from  a  right  breed,  which  have  been 
known  to  be  ffroiig,  lufty,  and  nimble  rangers,  of  aftive 
feet,  wanton  tails,  and  buly  noftrils. 

Having  made  choice  ot  a  dog,  begin  to  indruff  him 
at  four  months  old,  or  fix  at  tite  farthcfl  ;  and  the  firll 
thing  you  fhould  do,  is  to  make  him  loving  to,  and 
familiar  with  you  ;  the  better  to  effedf  this,  let  him 
receive  his  food,  as  much  as  can  be,  fiom  no  other 
hand  but  vour  own,  and  correiH  him  rather  with  words 
than  blows.  When  he  is  fo  far  trained  that  he  will 
follow  none  but  yourfclf,  and  can  dillinguifh  your 
frown  from  your  fmile,  and  ftnooth  words  from  rough, 
teach  him  to  louch  and  lie  down  chife  to  the  ground, 
firli  by  laying  him  often  on  tlie  gioimd,  and  crying  lie 
clofc,  and  then  rewarding  or  chaflixing  him,  according 
as  he  defervcs  ;  in  the  next  place,  teach  him  to  come 
creeping  to  you,  ami  if  he  offer  to  raile  his  body  or 
head,  }()u  nmft  not  only  thruft  the  riling  part  down, 
but  threaten  him  with  an  angry  voice,  which  if  he 
feems  to  Hight,  give  hmi  a  fmall   jerk  or  two  with  a 


whip-cord  lafli,  and  often  renew  his  lefTons,  till  he  be- 
come very  perfcft  in  them. 

Then  teach  him  to  lead  in  a  firing  or  line,  and  to 
follow  ycfu  clofe  at  your  heels,  without  trouble  or 
ff  raining  his  collar ;  after  he  has  learned  thele  things, 
take  him  into  the  field,  and  give  him  his  liberty  to 
range,  but  (\ill  in  obedience  to  your  command,  and  if 
he  commits  a  fault,  give  him  due  correftion. 

As  foon  as  yon  fee  him  come  upon  the  haunt  of  any 
partridge  (which  may  be  knovin  by  his  greater  eager- 
nefs  in  hu-.i'ing,  and  alfo  by  a  kind  of  whimpering  and 
whining  voice,  being  very  delirous  to  open,  but  not 
daring), yon  ought  then  to  fpeak  to  him,  bidding  him  take 
heed,  or  the  like  ;  but  yet  if  he  either  rufh  in,  or  fpring 
the  partridges,  or  open,  and  fo  the  partridge  efcapes, 
then  he  ought  to  be  feverely  correfled,  and  caff  him 
off  again,  and  let  him  hunt  in  fome  place  where  you 
know  a  covey  lies,  and  fee  whether  he  has  mended  his 
fault ,  and  if  )ou  catch  any  with  your  nets,  give  him 
the  heads,  necks,  and  pinions,  for  his  encouragement. 
For  move,  fee  Pointer. 

SEVIL  OF  the  Branches  of  a  Bridle;  is  a 
nail  turned  round  like  a  ring,  with  a  large  head  made 
Italt  in  the  lower  part  of  the  branch,  called  gargQuH/c. 
Sei  Banquet. 

SEWEL,  fwith  Hunters)  that  which  is  fet  or  hang- 
ed up  to  keep  a  deer  out  of  any  place. 

SHAMBRIEK:  is  a  long  thong  of  leather,  made 
fait  to  the  end  of  a  cane  or  ftick,  in  order  to  animate  a 
horfe,  and  punifli  him  if  he  refufes  to  obey  the  rider. 

SHANK  IN  A  Horse,  is  that  part  of  the  fore-leg, 
which  is  between  the  knee  and  fecond  joints,  next  to 
the  foot,  called  a  fetlock,  or  pallern-joint. 

SHAW-FOWL  ;  an  artificial  bird  made  on  purpofe 
for  fowlers  to  fhoot  at. 

SHEDDING  of  the  Hair.    See  Cast. 

SHEDDING  of  the  Seed,  (in  Horfes)  proceeds 
fometimes  from  the  abundance  and  ranknefs  of  it,  and 
alfo  from  ftrains,  or  being  over-loaded,  and  fometimes 
from  an  infirmity  in  the  ftones  and  feed-velfels,  not  be- 
ing able  to  retain  the  feed  till  it  be  digefted  and  thick- 
ened. 

When  there  is  a  difcharge  of  feed  dribbling  fre- 
quently from  the  yard,  plunge  him  every  morning  into 
cold  water,  and  give  him  the  following  ball  every  night 
and  morning  : 

Take  l-'tnice  tuipentine,  one  ounce;  make  it  into  a 
ball  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  bole  ammoniac. 

If  this  fufficc  not,  and  ulcers  in  the  urethra  are  luf- 
pedled,  injc^f  a  little  of  the  following  up  into  it  two  or 
three  times  a  day: 

Take  balfam  capivi,  one  ounce;  dlffolve  it  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  then  gradually  add  to  it  a  pint  of 
lime-water. 

Some  colts  get  a  habit  cf  rubbing  their  vard  againfl 
their  belly,  until  they  (hed  their  Iced  ;  for  this  there  is 
no  cure  but  callr.iting. 

Or  take  a  pound  ot  I  I'l'ue  or  common  turpentine, 
and  the  fame  quaiuity  pf  bole  ammoniac,  finely  pow- 
dered, and  as  much  wheat  flour  as  will  (ufHce  to  make 
it  up  intv)  a  ftiff  palle;  roll  it  about  between  your  two 
hands,  and  break   it  off  about  the  quarrtits  of  a   Imall 
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w.»ni-ball,  and  givf  the  horfe  three  of  them  morning 
and  evening,  upon  the  end  of  a  (lick,  or  in  a  horn  full 
of  (Irong  beer,  till  the  flux  of  feed  ftop,  which  will  be 
efFedledonce  in  ten  days,  or  at  mort  in  a  lortniirht ;  but 
before  you  give  him  the  balls,  it  will  be  proper  to  purge 
his  reins  very  well,  for  this  will  not  halten,  but  perfect 
the  cure. 

For  the  fhedding  of  feed,  or  colt  evil  ;  mi\  Fenicf 
turpentine  and  fug.tr  together,  and  give  the  horfc  every 
morning  a  ball,  until  the  flux  be  ftoppcd. 

If  you  add  a  little  of  the  inner  bark  of  oak,  or  the 
powder  of  an  acorn,  they  will  be  very  good. 

This  dillemper  happens  commonly  in  AuguJ},  and  in 
vei-y  hot  weather  in  jVlay. 

For  the  colt  evil  take  the  powder  of  annifecds,  and 
leaves  of  bctonv  in  equal  proportion,  flamp  them  with 
white  wine,  till  they  come  to  be  a  very  thick  pilie; 
anoint  the  fore  with  this,  and  it  will  cure  that  imperlcc- 
tion  in  the  yard  of  the  colt. 

SHEEP.'     iVc  M.AN.IGEMENT. 

SHELL-TOOTHL-D  Horse;  is  one  that  from 
four  years,  to  old  age,  naturally,  and  without  any  arti- 
fice, bears  a  mark  in  all  his  fore-teeth,  and  there  dill  | 
keeps  that  hollow  place  with  a  black  mark,  which  wc 
call  the  eye  of  a  bean,  infomuch  tliat  at  twelve  or 
fifteen  he  aopears  with  the  mark  of  a  horfe  that  is 
not  yet  fi.x. 

For  in  the  nippers  of  other  horfes,  the  hollow  place 
is  filled,  and  the  mark  difappears  towards  the  fixth 
year,  by  reafon  of  the  wearing  of  the  tooth. 

About  the  fame  age,  it  is  half  worn  out  in  the  mid- 
dling teeth,  and  towards  the  eighth  year,  it  difappears 
in  the  corner  teeth  \  but  after  a  fhell-tooth  horfe  has 
marked,  he  marks  ftiU  equally  in  the  nippers,  the 
middling,  and  the  corner  teeth  ;  which  proceeds  from 
this,  that  having  harder  teeth  than  the  other  horfes, 
his  teeth  do  not  wear,  and  fo  he  does  not  lofe  the 
black  fpot. 

Amongft  the  PoUJh,  Hungarian,  and  Croatian  horfes, 
we  find  a  great  many  hollow-toothed  horfes,  and  gene- 
rally the  mares  are  more  apt  to  be  fuch  than  the 
horfes. 

SHOEING  OF  Horses.  A  work  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  fmith  ;  but  as  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
others,  who  are  owners  ot  horfes,  ought  to  be  able  to 
know  and  diftinguifli,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  when  it 
is  well  or  ill  done,  it  is  judged  necelTary  to  be  a  little 
particular  concerning  it. 

This  art  confifts  in  paring  of  the  hoofs  well,  in  the 
fhoe's  being  made  ot  good  Ituff,  in  the  well  fafhiouing 
the  web  thereof,  a:iJ  well  piercing  the  fame,  in  fitting 
it  to  the  horfe's  hoof,  in  making  nails  ot  good  Hufi^,  and 
well  Ihapiiig  them  ;  and  laftly,  in  the  well  driving  and 
clinching  of  them. 

But  forafmuch  as  horfes'  hoofs  are  either  perteft  or 
imperfeft,  and  thele  laft  alfo  either  rugged,  long,  crook- 
ed, or  flat,  and  that  the  frulhes  may  be  broad,  or  die 
holes  narrow,  refpetl  muft  be  had  unto  them  in  this 
work. 

f  irfl;  then  for  the  paring  of  the  perfeifl  foot,  and  the 
fore  lect :  the  feat  ot  the  (hoe  mirff  be  pared  as  even  and 
plain  as  may  be,  that  it  may  fit  clofe  and  not  bear  more 
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upon  one  place  than  another,  and  more  muft  be  taken 
off  the  toes  than  the  heels,  for  the  heels  wiu(t  be  higher 
than  the  toes,  becaufe  all  the  weight  of  u  horlc's  tore 
body  lies  upon  the  quarters  and  them. 

Next,  the  (hoe  mull  be  made  of  Sf]ewi/h  iron,  with  a 
broad  web,  (itting  it  to  the  hoof;  and  let  the  ipanglc.-. 
be  thicker  and  more  fubllaniial  than  any  other  part  ot 
the  (hoe;  and  alfo  Ibnu-thing  broad,  fo  that  the  quar- 
ters on  both  fides  may  nppcar  without  the  hoof,  about 
a  llravv's  breadth,  to  guard  the  coffin,  which  is  the 
flrength  ol  the  hoot ;  and  in  piercing,  pierce  it  from 
the  quarter  to  the  hard  toe,  but  not  backwards  towards 
the  heel,  that  the  holes  may  be  wider  on  the  outfide 
than  on  the  infide,  and  ttiat  the  ciicle  of  the  piercing 
may  be  tnore  diftant  from  the  edge  of  the  toe  than  from 
the  edge  of  the  quarter  where  it  begins,  becaufe  the 
iioot  is  thicker  forwards  than  backwards,  and  therefore 
more  hold  to  be  taken  ;  make  the  nirils  of  the  fame 
ItufF,  with  the  heads  fquare,  and  not  quite  fo  broad  be- 
neath as  above,  but  aiifwering  to  the  piercing- liolck, 
fo  as  the  heads  of  the  nails  may  enter  in  and  fill  the 
fame,  appearing  fomewhat  above  the  (lioe,  and  then 
they  will  ftand  lure  without  (hogging,  and  endure  dan- 
ger ;  and  that  which  pierces  them  mull  be  of  tlie  fame 
fizc  with  the  nails,  that  is,  large  above  and  (mall  be- 
neath, which  is  ufnally  but  little  regarded  by  our 
fmiths,  who  make  the  holes  as  wide  on  the  infide  as  on 
the  outfide,  and  their  nails  ot  a  great  (liouldering,  by 
driving  them  over  hard  upon  the  nail-hole,  that  the 
heads,  or  rather  necks  of  them  cannot  enter  imo  the 
holes;  whereas  a  good  nail  (hould  have  no  (houldering 
at  all,  but  be  made  with  a  plain  fquare  neck,  fo  as  it 
may  juflly  fill  the  piercing-holes  of  the  fhoe,  for  other- 
wife  the  head  of  the  nail  (landing  high, 'and  the  neck 
thereof  being  weak,  it  either  breaks  off,  or  elfe  bends 
upon  any  light  occafion,  fo  as  the  (hoe  (lands  loofe  from 
the  hoof,  and  is  quickly  loH. 

Again,  the  (hanks  of  the  nail  (hould  be  fomewhat 
flat,  and  the  points  (harp,  without  hollownefs  or  flaw, 
and  ftifFer  towards  the  head  above  than  beneath ;  and 
when  you  drive,  drive  at  the  firft  with  foft  llrokes  and 
a  light  hammer,  till  the  nail  is  fomewhat  entered ;  and 
in  (hoeing  fine  and' delicate  horfes,  their  points  mud 
be  greafed  with  foft  greafe,  that  .they  may  the  more 
eafily  enter,  and  the  two  talon-nails  mud  be  drove 
firft  ;  then  fee  whether  your  (hoe  (lands  right  or  not, 
which  may  be  feen  by  holding  the  fru(h ;  if  it  is  not 
right,  it  muft  be  fet  to  rights,  and  (o  another  nail 
driven  in  ;  when  that  is  done,  let  the  horfe  fet  down 
his  foot  again,  and  look  round  about  it,  to  fee  whether 
it  fits  his  foot  ill  all  places,  and  whether  he  treads  juft 
and  even  upon  it,  or  otherwile  ;  and  if  it  appears  that 
it  does  not  furnifh  every  part  equally,  but  that  it  appears 
more  on  one  fide  than  another,  lilt  up  the  horfe's  other 
foot,  that  fo  he  may  ftand  fteadily  on  that  fiiot,  then 
(Irike  him  on  the  hoof  with  the  hammer  on  the  fide 
the  (hoe  is  fcaiity,  and  that  will  make  it  conic  that 
way. 

When  the  (hoc  (lands  ftraight  and  juft,  let  all  the 
rell  of  the  nails  be  drove  in,  to  the  number  of  fix  or 
eight,  three  or  four  on  each  fide,  fo  that  their  points 
may  fecni  to  (tand  in  the  outfide  of  the  hoop,  even  and 
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juft  one  by  another,  as  it  were  In  a  circular  line,  and 
not  out  of  order  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw  ;  then  cut  them 
olfand  clinch  them,  lo  as  the  clinches  may  be  hidden 
in  the  houf,  which,  by  cuttintj  the  hoof  with  the  point 
of  a  knife,  a  litle  beneath  the  appearance  of  the  nail, 
vou  may  eahly  do.  This  done,  pare  off"  the  hoof  with 
a  rape,  fo  as  the  edge  of  the  Ihoe  may  feem  round 
about  it. 

Now  for  (lioeing  imperfeft  hoofs,  i.  As  to  the  broad 
one,  in  paring,  as  much  mull  be  taken  off  the  toe  with 
abutieris  as  may  be  neceffary,  keeping  it  always  under; 
but  the  heels  and  quarters  mull  not  be  touclieil  at  all, 
unlefs  it  be  to  make  the  feat  of  the  Ihoe  plain,  and  that 
midl  be  done  as  fuperficially  as  may  be,  whereby  the 
hoofs  will  always  remain  (trong  :  then  rnake  a  good 
ftrong  (hoe,  with  a  broad  web  and  broad  fponges, 
pierced  as  before,  fitting  to  the  pared  hoof,  and  let 
it  appear  from  the  talon-nail  towards  the  heel,  a 
ftraw's  breadth  without  the  hoot;  and  let  it  be  in 
fuch  order,  and  with  fuch  nails  as  appertain  to  the 
peried  hoof,  faving  that  five  nails  mull  be  fee  on  the 
outfide  of  the  hoot,  and  four  on  the  mhde,  becaufe  he 
wears  more  without  than  within. 

2.  The  rough  and  brittle  lioof,  which  is  generally 
weaker  without  than  within,  and  tor  the  moft  part  bet- 
ter than  the  other  hoofs ;  the  heels  may  be  more  open- 
ed than  the  other,  that  fo  they  may  the  more  eafiiy  be 
flopped  with  cow-dung  or  other  ointment,  to  keep 
them  moift:  the  raggednefs  alio  on  the  outfide  of  the 
coffin,  fhould  be  iiled  away  with  a  rape,  and  made 
Imooth,  and  it  mull  alfo  be  anointed  oftener  than  other 
hoofs;  but,  as  for  the  reft  of  the  hoof,  it  muft  be  par- 
ed as  the  perfeft  one,  for  which  the  fhoe  mull  be  made 
neither  too  light,  but  fo  that  it  may  bear  the  horfe,  nor 
yet  too  heavy,  for  then  the  hoof,  being  weak,  will 
foon  call  it;  and  this  (hoe  muft  be  pierced  to  be  fet  on 
with  nails,  five  without  and  four  within. 

3.  The  long  hoof,  reckoned  imperlett,  may  be  help- 
ed by  cutting  away  the  toe,  for  the  fhoi  ter  foot  a  weak 
and  tender  leg  has,  the  better  :  and  the  reft  ot  the  hoot 
may  be  pared  like  the  perfect  cme,  for  which  hoot  make 
as  roinid  a  Ihoe  as  )'ou  can  at  the  toe,  that  the  breadth 
may  take  away  the  ill  light  of  the  length ;  if  the  foot 
be  very  narrow,  let  the  flioe  dilboard  without  the 
hoof,  pierce  the  deeper,  and  fet  backward  enough  ; 
becaufe  iuch  kind  ot  feet  tread  moft  on  the  heels, 
and  let  it  be  fet  on  with  eight  nails  like  the  perleCl 
hoof. 

4  The  crooked  hoof,  to  pare  which,  look  on  that 
fide  of  the  hoof  which  is  highell  and  Icaft  worn,  then 
pare  all  that  away,  and  make  it  equal  with  the  lower 
lide  which  is  moft  worn,  without  touching  the  worn 
fide  at  all,  ludefs  it  be  to  make  the  feat  ot  the  ihoe 
plain,  and  for  the  rell,  it  muft  be  pared  like  the  perletl 
hoof;  then,  having  an  indifferent  ilrong  Ihoe,  with  a 
broad  web  ready,  let  it  be  fitted  to  the  foot,  and  pare  it 
not  till  you  have  laid  the  (hoe  to  the  foot,  to  the  intent 
vou  may  pare  it  to  the  horfe's  heft  advantage,  which 
jnay  be  done  it  the  (cant  fide  be  pared  ;  that  is,  inoftly 
the  infide,  more  towards  the  toe  than  the  fuller  and 
(fronger  fide ;  and,  where  the  hoof  is  wcake(\,  there 


alfo  the  fhoe  mull  te  ftrongef^  ,  and  fet  this  on  with 
nine  nails,  viz.  five  on  the  ftrongcft  and  lour  on  the 
weakeft  fide. 

5.  In  that  imperfcft  hoof,  called  the  flat  hoof,  other- 
wife  the  promifcd  hoof ;  make  the  (cat  of  the  fdoe 
plain,  and  take  fomewhat  off  the  toe,  but  the  heel  ani 
ball  of  the  toe  muft  not  be  touched,  jjut  both  of  them 
left  as  ftrong  as  they  can  be  :  and  the  flioe  muft  be  made 
with  a  very  ftrong  web,  for  the  more  it  covers  the  weak 
fole  the  better;  letting  :hc  mid  part  of  the  web  that 
covers  the  ball  of  the  foot  be  niULli  thicker  than  the 
outfides  where  the  piercings  are  ;  alio  let  it  be  fo  hollow 
as  to  touch  no  part  of  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and  large 
and  long  enough  in  all  places,  fo  that  the  horfe  may  go 
at  cafe ;  and  muft  be  pierced  round  about  the  toe  to 
lavour  the  heels,  and  make  ten  holes  for  ten  nails,  viz. 
five  on  each  fide. 

6.  For  the  over-hollow  hoof,  and  confequently  in 
imperfetl  ones  ;  pare  it  round  about,  efpecially  the  feat 
of  the  flioe,  by  the  edges,  that,  in  fo  doing,  the  hol- 
lownefs  thereof  within  may  not  be  fo  deep,  but  fhal- 
lowcr  than  it  was  before,  and  let  it  ahvays  be  kept  moid 
with  ftopping  it,  for  fear  of  hoof-binding,  obferving 
as  even  a  hand  as  may  be  in  your  paring,  in  all  points 
like  unto  the  pcrfeiff  hoof;  and  in  like  manner  make 
tor  it  fuch  a  fhoe  in  order  and  form,  as  was  faid  belorc, 
to  ferve  the  perfect  hoof. 

7.  As  to  broad  frulhes,  which  caufe  weak  heels, 
there  is  little  or  no  need  of  paring  at  all ;  wherefore 
the  toe  muft  only  be  pared,  and  alfo  the  feat  of  the  (hoe, 
as  much  as  (hall  be  judged  neceffary  to  the  even  ftand- 
ing  of  the  fhoe,  leaving  the  heels  as  may  be  :  but  for 
this  fort  of  hoof,  the  fhoe  muft  be  ftronger  towards  the 
heel  than  towards  the  toe :  and  alfo  let  the  web  be 
fomewhat  broad  towards  the  heels,  to  fave  them  from 
the  ground  ;  and  it  muft  be  fet  on  with  nine  nails,  be- 
caufe it  is  moff  commonly  a  great  toot  ;  but,  in  all 
other  refpedls,  let  it  be  made  like  theftioe  tor  the  perfcft 
hoof. 

8.  The  imperfeft  hoof,  with  narrow  heels,  mult 
have  the  toe  pared  fhort,  and  the  feat  of  the  flioe  muft 
be  made  plam  and  fair,  and  open  only  fo  much  that 
there  may  be  fome  lit  !e  fpace  between  the  frufh  and 
the  heel,  for  the  lefs  you  take  off  the  heel,  the  better  : 
tor  this  a  light  fiioe  mull  be  made,  with  a  broad  web, 
and  the  fponges  muft  be  fo  broad  as  almoft  to  meet  to- 
gether, to  delend  the  heel  from  the  ground,  and  pierce 
It  all  towards  the  toe,  fparing  the  heel  as  much  as  may 
be  :  you  muft  fee  that  the  ihoe  is  long  enough  towards 
the  holes  ;  let  it  be  put  on  with  eight  nails,  like  the 
(hoc  that  fits  the  perfeti  hoot. 

j  g.  Now  as  to  paling  and  fliocing  of  the  hinder  feet, 
I  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  fore-tect,  for  the  weak- 
j  eft  part  ot  the  hinder  feet  is  the  toe,  and  therefore  in 
paring  then,  vou  muft  always  pare  more  than  the 
liecls  ;  but  in  all  other  points  oblervc  the  order  of  paring 
according  to  the  pcrfettioiis  or  iniperfeclions  of  the 
hoofs,  before  obferved. 

Then  in  (hoeing  ;  it  muft  be  here  ftronger  at  the  toe, 
and  pierced  nigher  the  heel  than  the  toe,  and  the  out- 
fide of  the  (hoc  (hould  be  made  with  a  calkin,  not  over- 
high, 
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high,  but  let  the  other  fponge  be  agreeable  to  the  cal- 
kin, that  is,  as  high  in  a  manner  as  the  calkin,  wlilch 
is  to  keep  the  horlc  from  Hiding  ;  but  then  it  muft  not 
be  fharp-pointed,  but  rather  flat,  and  Iiandfouiciy  turn- 
ed upwards,  ivhicli  is  tiie  bell  i'ort  of  caikin. 

But  in  cafe  of  a  falfe  quarter,  if  the  horfe  halts,  then 
make  him  a  Ihoe  fitting  to  his  foyt,  tacking  it  on  the 
quarter  on  that  fide  the  falfc  quarter  is  ;  but,  if  he  does 
not  halt,  then  make  it  with  a  button  or  fhouldc'ing,  on 
the  infidc  of  the  Ihoe,  and  next  to  the  lole  of  the  foot, 
fomewhat  diftant  from  the  falfe  quarter,  towards  the 
toe,  which  will  defend  the  fore  place,  th.it  the  (hue 
touch  it  not ;  and  \  on  may  travel  )our  horfc  wIktc 
you  pieafe  with  this  fort  of  Ihoe. 

lo.  For  the  hools  that  interfere;  as  they  arc  moft 
commonly  higiier  on  the  tiutdde  than  on  the  infidc, 
you  Ihould  therefore  take  of!  th.e  outfide  with  a  but- 
teris,  to  the  intent  that  the  inlide  may  be  fomewhat 
higher,  if  it  will  be,  than  the  ouifide;  and  then  making 
a  (hoe  for  his  foot,  which  fliould  be  thicker  on  the 
infide  than  on  the  outfide,  it  mull  never  have  any  calkin, 
for  that  will  make  the  horfe  tread  awry,  and  the  fooner 
to  interfere. 

Ladly,  For  paring  and  fhoeing  the  foot  that  is  hoof- 
bound ;  firft  pare  the  toe  as  Ihort  as  may  be,  and  the 
fole  fomewhat  thin  ;  then  open  the  heels  well,  and 
make  him  a  half-(hoe,  like  a  halt-moon. 

Ever)'  day's  experience  Ihews  the  great  increafe  of 
lame  horfes  in  this  kingdom,  which  is  remarked  by  lo- 
reigners  as  a  difgrace  peculiar  to  this  country. 

From  the  remarks  which  the  author  has  had  occafion 
to  make,  for  upwards  of  twenty-four  years  pall,  not 
one  horfe  in  an  hundred  is  liable  to  be  lame  above  the 
knee  :  fifteen  out  of  twenty  are  abfolutely  lame  in  the 
feet,  and  that  from  various  caules  ;  fuch  as  corns, 
thrufiies,  fandcracks,  relaxations,  contraftions,  or  by 
being  pricked  or  bound  by  nail,  wounded  by  channel 
nail,  bruifed  by  rtioe  or  flone;  or  furbated  by  hard 
riding  ;  or  by  fiuicing  iiorfes,  when  heated,  into  a  pond 
of  cold  water,  thus  chilling  the  blood,  and  caufmg  a 
flagnation  of  it  at  the  extremities,  the  feet,  thereby 
preventing  the  blood  from  performing  its  due  return  by 
circulation  ;  as  alfo  by  means  of  the  faulty  and  ill- 
fhaped  convexity  of  the  (hoes,  efpecially  upon  the  de- 
clivites  of  the  ftreets,  and  when  the  roads  are  hard  ; 
togetherwith  the  great  increafeof  motion,  arifing between 
two  fuch  hard  bodies  as  the  (hoc  and  the  grcund,  not 
unlike  ftriking  the  flint  againlt  the  Heel ;  fliokes  which 
produce  acflual  fire.  When  therefore  a  horfe  goes  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  the  flioe  from  the  fric- 
tion againlt  the  ground,  niuft  acquire  a  very  great  degree 
of  heat,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  communicated  to  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  foot. 

Mo(^  of  the  above  complaints  afFecl  the  fore-feet, 
the  real  caufes  of  wliich  I  Ihali  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  fliall  lay  down  fonie  cautions  and  ob- 
lervations,  in  what  manner  to  guard  againft  tliofe 
caufes,  and  thus  prevent  their  effects  and  confe- 
quences. 

The  firfl  ftep  we  take  to  deftroy  the  happinefs  of 
this  noble  animal,  is  to  confine  hirn  to  a  hot  element, 
the  drought  of    the  ftable,  iiille<id  of  a  cold  and  moiil 


one,  the  earth  ;  in  diametrical  oppofition  to  tlic  die, 
tales  of  nature.  By  wb.ich  means  the  blood  is  kept 
up  to  a  degree  of  immoderate  heat,  that  dries  up  all 
the  nourifhment  which  the  nervous  parts  of  the  toot  re- 
quire, 

'I'hc  flail,  in  which  the  horfe  is  to  (land,  fhould  be  on 
a  level,  rather  gradually  defeending  in  the  middle,  fo 
that  the  damp  and  lalts  of  his  urine  may  rife  to  his 
foie-fcet;  in  which  cafe  he  would  reap  that  benefit, 
both  (landing  and  lying,  which  nature  aclually  requires, 
and  flopping  and  greating  would  of  courle  be  fupcr- 
feded.  The  method  laid  down  being  the  molt  natural, 
the  tore-feet  would  benefit  in  the  lame  manner  that 
the  hinder-feet  do,  and  grow  as  fad.  The  farriers 
would  have  no  occafion  to  add  fiie,  or  to  ufe  any  inju- 
dicious means,  fo  loften  the  fore-feet,  for  the  greatei 
eale  in  paring.  1  he  fuiefeet  would  recover  their 
elafticity,  and  dilate  theinl'elves  in  the  lame  manner  as 
the  hinder-tect  do.  For  want  of  which  a  contraClion 
of  the  foot  IS  brought  on,  vulgarly  called  a  dry- 
founder,  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  more 
jufUy  than  the  gout  in  human  beings ;  a  difeafe  deemed 
incurable.  The  dealers  term  it  forenefs  or  groggi- 
ncfs. 

In  all  fuch  cafes,  the  foot  muft  be  kept  as  cool  as 
poflible,  and  the  toe  kept  very  fhort ;  and  if  (Irong  on 
the  front,  as  all  generally  are,  it  muft  be  weakened  with 
the  rafp  ;  and  the  (hoe  is  to  be  concave,  (hort,  and  cir- 
cular, that  the  horfe  may  tread  on  the  fpongy  part  of  the 
foot,  which  nature  allotted  him  to  tread  upon,  called 
the  frog,  on  which  the  tendons  reft,  and  which  itfell 
(hould  reft  on  the  ground.  I  mean  he  fhould  tread  in 
the  (hoe,  jufl  as  he  would  tread  on  the  extreme  horny 
part  of  the  foot  and  frog,  without  the  (hoe.  This  w  ill 
afford  the  requifue  afTidance  to  carry  on  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  contra6led  parts  of  the  foot, 
which  was  before  impeded. 

This  concave  (hoe  will  prevent  the  horfe  from 
Aiding  or  falling,  on  the  convexity  or  declivity  of 
the  flreets,  or  even  on  the  fmootheft  furface ;  the  frog 
being  unguarded  and  expofed  ferves  for  a  ketch  or 
flop. 

Our  anceflors  ufed  to  guard  the  weakeft  part  of  the 
foot  by  covering  the  toe;  and  then  fhe  horfes  were  all 
in  a  ftate  ot  foundncfs.  How  we  came  to  be  fo  much  ui 
the  wrong,  fcems  altogether  unaccountable.  We  have 
taken  it  into  our  heads  to  guard  the  heels  and  frog, 
hy  which  means  we  have  crippled  our  bell  horfes. 
The  heels,  frog,  and  bars,  of  tiie  foot,  are  natuiallv  fuf- 
ficiently  guarded  ;  and  our  method  is  a  fine  one  to  de- 
ftro)'  tlicin,  by  unrealo.'iably  devi.ntir.g  from  that  ufed  by 
our  anceflors. 

When  a  foot  becomes  too  much  lelaxcd,  too  weak, 
and  too  much  dilated,  called  a  wet-founder,  a  flelhy 
fole,  and  termed  by  tlie  faculty  a  pmnice-ioot;  in  that 
cafe,  the  convex  (hoe  is  rcquKite.  The  hoile  fhould 
(land  in  a  dry  (lall ;  and,  by  the  prineipli;  on  w  bich 
this  fhoe  is  lonued,  the  foot  will  becontra<!:tcd  ;  by  which 
means  it  will  grow  llrong,  the  membianous  fu'bdance 
will  fall  or  fublide,  and  tlie  foot  recover  ii.  Itrength,  and 
keep  in  a  ftate  of  perfedlion. 

It  is  ever  kj  be  oblerved  as  a  certain  rule,  that  when 
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a  horfe's  foot  inclines  to  grow  ftronsr  it  £jrows  fmall  :  on 
the  contrary,  when  inclining  to  grow  large,  it  grows 
weak.  All  which  is  owing  to  too  much  or  too  little 
flexibility  in  the  different  feet  ;  therefore  oppofite  rtrnes 
are,  in  thole  cafes,  to  be  oppofed  to  fuch  oppofite  difor- 
dcrs. 

In  the  cafe  of  other  feel  which,  by  nature,  are  neither 
concave  nor  convex,  and  which  1  call  neither  too 
ftrong  nor  too  weak,  I  recommend  a  flat  flioe,  of 
fuch  a  conllruiflion  as  not  to  admit  ot  contraftion 
or  dilatation.  This  I  call  a  preventive  fhoe. — Was 
fuch  a  flioe  to  be  ufed  at  three  or  four  years  old,  it 
would  prevent  any  variation  in  the  toot  of  a  horfe 
durmg  life,  unlefs  it  happened  fron)  iome  unforefcen 
accident. 

The  great  nicety  required  in  flioeing  horfes,  at  this 
day,  calls  for  much  greater  mechanical  heads  than  thofe 
ufually  employed  :  befides  more  time  to  do  the  bulinels 
in.  And  though  the  advance  in  fhoeing,  within  thefe 
twenty  years  paft,  is  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  la- 
bour, yet  if  the  journeyman  was  not  compelled  to  work 
lo  hard,  he  would  require  a  lefs  quantity  ol  firong  li- 
quors to  enable  him  to  fupport  the  fatigue,  and  would 
be  lefs  fubjeft  to  be  intoxicated,  to  the  lols  ot 
his  reafon  and  judgment  ;  in  which  flate  it  is  im- 
poffible  he  fliould  be  capable  to  judge  for  a  dumb 
animal. 

If  the  labourer  was  better  paid,  a  different  fet  of  peo- 
ple from  that  low  ignorant  clafs,  now  generally  em- 
ployed, would  be  encouraged  to  become  good  artifts, 
and  to  excel  in  the  mechanical  branch;  to  take  greater 
pains,  and  not  hurry  over  their  bufinefs  in  the  manner 
generally  praftifed  ;  from  which  horfes  may  juflly  date 
all  their  fufferings,  and,  if  capable  of  utterance,  could 
point  them  out  far  better  than  the  generality  of  thofe  who 
now  judge  for  them. 

Suppofe  a  horfe,  by  moderate  labour,  wears  a  fet 
of  Ihoes  every  month,  and  the  employer  was  to  pay 
fi.x  pence  extraordinary  for  the  greater  time  re- 
quiCte  in  flioeing  ;  1  am  fully  perl'uadcd  it  would  an- 
fwer  every  purpofe  the  owner  of  the  bead  could  with 
for. 

The  deviation  from  juftnefs,  and  the  unevepnefs  of 
that  tide  of  the  thoe  which  goes  next  the  foot,  with  its 
•jnequal  bearing,  are  the  caufes  v.hich  deftroy  all  the 
fi<it-footed  or  oyller-footeil  horfes,  as  1  call  them,  fatter 
than  they  can  pofTibly  grow,  it  being  out  of  the  power 
of  any  number  of  nails  to  keep  the  thoe  and  toot  toge- 
ther, fo  as  not  to  admit  of  any  a£lion  Wetwecn  them  ; 
the  water  and  gravel  coming  Isetween  the  foot  and  fhoe 
alio  grind  the  toot  away,  where  the  friction  is  greateft, 
as  if  held  againfl  the  lace  of  a  grindmg-lfone.  And 
then  the  owner  condemns  the  tarrier  lor  paring  away 
tlie  horfe's  heels  ;  who  would  be  glad  to  add  more  loot, 
where  it  was  wanting,  if  his  IkiU  could  reach  fo  tar, 
and  thus  fave  himfelf  much  trouble  in  convexing,  vul- 
garly called  boxing  or  hollowing,  the  fhoe,  and  tliat  to 
a  very  great  degree  of  untruth.  When  once  the  foot 
gets  below  its  furface,  it  very  rarely  it  ever  recovers  it- 
felf  whiltt  at  labour ;  the  flioes,  in  that  cafe,  are  to  be 
taken  off,  and  the  horfe  is  to  b<-  turned  out  into  his  natu- 
lal  element  for  a  proper  time,   that  he  may  recover  his 


feet ;    or  fome  dexterous  artift  muft  be  employed  to  dif- 

play  his  judgment  and  fkill  upon  him. 

The  great  multiplicity  of  nails  generally  ufed,  mak- 
ing fo  many  holes  in  the  hoof,  in  a  great  meafure  con- 
tributes to  deflrov  it  fatter  than  it  can  poffibly  grow.  It 
is  out  of  the  power  of  any  number  of  nails  to  refift  the 
greater  pretTure  of  •  horfe,  and  of  the  burthen  he  car- 
ries, unlefs  the  Ihoe  be  made  and  fitted  to  a  principle  of 
truth.  For  fuch  fhoes  I  recommend  fix  nailsonly,  in  the 
cale  ot  flight  faddle-horfes  ;  eight  tor  a  chaife-horfe;  and 
ten  tor  a  coach  or  cart  horfe. 

Thefe  nails  are  of  a  difierent  conftruffion  from  the 
nails  commonly  ufed,  as  one  of  them  will  hold  better 
than  two  of  the  common  fort.  1  call  them  concave 
nails,  made  without  any  Ihoulder  :  they  drive  down  ia 
the  hole  like  a  wedge,  and  are  extremely  well  adapted 
to  llioes  made  thick  on  the  outlide  edge,  with  a  counter- 
iunk-hole.  And  the  horfe  at  the  fame  time,  inftead  of 
treading  on  the  convexity  or  inward  edge  of  the  fhoe, 
by  which  means  he  is  apt  to  flrain  the  nails,  will  be 
obliged  to  tread  on  the  top  of  the  heait  of  the  nail,  fo 
that  there  will  be  no  ftrefs  on  the  clinch  of  the  nail. 
This  will  be  a  means  of  preferving  the  hoof,  the  fupport 
of  the  fabric,  as  the  foundation  is  of  a  houfe  ;  which,  if 
not  kept  up,  the  fabric  muft  totter  and  fall.  The  foot  is 
prefervcd  by  encouraging  its  growth,  as  has  been  already 
hinted  ;  that  is,  if  made  to  ftand  cold  and  moift,  inllead 
of  hot  and  dry. 

Thus  we  have  confidered  the  diforders  incident  to 
the  foot  of  a  horle,  their  caufes,  their  fymptoms,  and  the 
feat  in  which  they  are  lodged,  with  the  effeffs  they  pro- 
duce. 

Let  us  to  this  fubjoin,  as  highly  neceflar}',  an  enume- 
ration of  the  parts  of  the  toot. 

A  horfe's  feet  are  the  extremities  of  his  body,  fubfer- 
vient  to  its  fupport  and  motion  ;  a  receptacle  of  mufcular 
infcrtions,  of  blood-velTels,  and  nerves,  which  terminate 
there. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  foot  which  claim  our  at- 
tention, and  about  which  the  moft  confiderable  branch 
of  the  art  of  farriery  is  emploved,  are  the  following  : 
the  hoot,  the  fole,  the  frog,  the  heels,  the  coronet,  ttie 
coffin-bone,  the  periolleuni,  the  fuperior  cartilages,  the 
cartilage  of  the  coffin-bone,  the  cartilage  of  the  head  of 
the  little  paltern-bone,  the  two  cartilages  of  the  heel- 
bone,  the  annular  ligament,  the  ligaments  of  the  little 
pattern,  the  tranfverle  ligaments,  the  upper  and  lower 
mufclcs  of  the  coffin-bone,  the  tendon  of  the  great  exten- 
der, the  fat  and  mucilaginous  glands,  the  artenes,  the 
veins,  and  the  nerves. 

Learned  men  differ  in  opinion  with  refpeft  to  the 
matter  of  which  the  horfe's  hoof  is  formed,  which  an- 
fwers  to  the  nails  of  a  man's  fingers,  or  toes  of  the  feet, 
dcfigned  by  nature  as  a  proper  defence  for  the  extremi- 
ties. Hippocrates  fuppolcd  the  hoot  to  be  formed 
from  a  glutinous  matter,  p.irclicd  and  dried  by  heat,  al- 
ter being  driven  to  the  extreme  parts.  Empedoc  lus 
thought  that  the  hoof  is  made  of  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves,  and  that  therefore  when  thefe  drop  off,  it  is  a 
tign  of  great  weaknefs.  Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  hoofs  arc  produced  from  adventitious  aliment.  And 
to  conclude,  the  anatomiil  Columbi's  thinks,  that  the 
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partsjuftmcniionoti  take  their  origin,  partly  from  thefKin, 
and  partly  from  the  tendons  ot  the  mufcles,  which  move 
the  fingers  and  toes,  and  that  they  are  increafed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  tlie  teeth  :  namely,  by  oppofition  ol 
parts  to  the  roots. 

With  rclped  to  the  hoofs  of  horfcs,  whatever  be  the 
original  matter  out  of  which  tlicy  are  formed,  their 
growth  feenis  to  be  carried  on  by  a  continual  oppolition 
of  parts  to  their  roots,  UiccefiTively  driving  betoiethem 
tlic  particles  that  preceded.  They  arc  oT  an  interme- 
diate fubllancc  between  bone  and  grillle  :  not  fo  hard 
as  bone,  for  then  they  would  be  apt  to  fnap  and  break  ; 
nor  \'et  (o  foit  as  grillle,  as  in  that  cafe  they  could  not 
fnpport  the  w.f  ight  of  the  body  ot  a  horfe  ;  much  lefs 
bcnfthc  iatigue  of  travelling  amidft  Hones,  &.c.  They 
are  therefore  of  a  horny  fubdance,  devoid  of  any  feel- 
ing, growing  pretty  firnilv  to  the  part  included  by  ihem, 
and  fart'-ncd  to  the  coffin-bone  by  a  ligament  that  pro 
ceeds  from  their  top  or  root,  which  root  the  Ikin  alfu 
cncompallcs  in  iome  meafure ;  underneath  them  lie 
ma:n'  twigs  ot  nerves,  and  tend  ins  of  mufcles,  which 
run  cv-:i  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  hoof,  or  fole  of  the 
foot;  ii- pricking  or  wounding  which  with  a  nail,  or 
the  like,  or  even  when  but  bniifed  by  riding  on  hard 
roads,  the  hoilj  immediately  difcovers  his  being  hurt  ; 
a  circumffance  which  (hould  induce  the  mafter  of 
every  horfe  to  avoid  as  much  as  pofTible  hard  and 
ftony  roads,  and  to  keep  his  feet  cool,  moift,  and  well 
fliod. 

Lord  Pembroke  obferves,  "  the  only  fyftem  of 
farriers  is  to  fhoe  in  general  with  exceffive  heavy  and 
clumfy  ill-fliaped  (hoes,  and  very  many  nails,  to  the 
total  deftrufiion  of  the  foot.  The  cramps  they  annex 
tend  to  deftroy  the  bullet,  and  the  (hoes  made  in  the 
fhape  of  a  walnut-fhell,  prevent  the  horfe's  walking 
upon  the  firm  bafis  which  God  has  given  him  for  that 
end,  and  thereby  oblige  him  to  flumble  and  fall.  They 
totally  pare  away  alio  and  lay  bare  the  infide  of  the 
animal's  loot  with  their  deteftable  butterices,  and  after- 
wards put  on  very  long  fhoes,  whereby  the  foot  is  hin- 
dered from  having  any  preffure  at  all  upon  the  heels, 
which  preflurc  otherwife  might  ftill  perchance,  not- 
■withftanding  their  dreadful  cutting,  keep  the  heels  pro- 

Serly  open,  and  the  food  in  good  order.  The  frog 
lould  never  be  cut  out ;  but,  as  it  will  fometimes  be- 
come ragged,  it  muft  be  cleaned  every  now  and  then, 
and  the  ragged  pieces  pared  off  with  a  knife.  In  one 
kind  of  foot,  indeed,  a  confiderable  cutting  away  muH 
be  allowed  of,  but  not  of  tlie  frog  ;  we  mean  that  very 
high  feet  mull  be  cut  down  to  a  proper  height ;  be- 
caufc,  if  they  were  not,  the  irog,  though  not  cut,  would 
flill  be  fo  far  above  the  ground  as  not  to  have  any 
bearing  upon  it,  whereby  the  great  tendon  muft  inevi- 
tably be  damaged,  and  confequently  the  horfe  would  go 
lame. 

"  The  weight  of  fhocs  muft  greatly  depend  on  the 
quality  and  hardnefs  of  the  iron.  If  the  iron  be  very 
good,  it  will  not  bend  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  (hoes  can- 
not polTibly  be  made  too  light :  care,  however,  mufl  be 
taken  that  they  be  ot  a  thicknefs  fo  as  not  to  bend,  for 
bending  would  force  out  the  nails,  and  ruin  the  hoof. 
That  part  of  the  fhoe  which  is  next  the  horlc's  heel, 


mufl  be  narrower  than  any  other  (as  is  feen  in  the  cop. 
per-piate  for  this  aiticle)  that  ftones  may  be  thereby  pre- 
vented from  getting  under  it,  and  flicking  there  ;  which 
otherwife  would  be  the  cafe,  becaufe  the  iron,  when  it 
advances  inwardly  beyond  the  bearing  of  ihc  foot,  forms 
a  cavity,  wherein  (tones  being  lodged  would  remain, 
and,  by  prefling  aBaiiill  the  foot,  lame  the  horfe.  The 
part  of  the  (hoe  which  the  horfe  walks  upon  (hould  be 
quite  fiat,  and  the  inlide  of  it  likewife  ;  only  juR  fpace 
enough  being  left  next  the  foot  to  put  in  a  picker  (which 
oiiirht  to  be  ufcd  every  tune  the  horle  comes  into  the 
ItableJ  and  alfo  to  prevent  the  (hoe's  prefling  upon  the 
fole.  Four  nails  on  each  fide  hold  bctfr  than  a  greater 
number,  and  keep  the  hoof  in  a  far  better  (late.  The 
toe  of  the  horfe  mufl  be  cut  (hort,  and  nearly  fquarc  (the 
angles  only  juft  rounded  off)  nor  muft  any  nails  be 
driven  there  ;  this  method  prevents  much  Humbling, 
efpecially  in  dcfcents,  and  ferves,  by  throwing  nourifh- 
ment  to  the  heels,  to  flrengthen  them  :  on  them  the 
horle  fhould  in  fome  meafure  walk,  and  the  fhoe  be 
made  of  a  proper  length  accordingly  ;  by  this  means 
narrow  heels  are  prevented,  and  many  other  good  eftitls 
produced.  Many  people  drive  a  nail  at  the  toe,  but 
it  is  an  abfurd  practice.  Leaving  room  to  drive  one 
there,  caufes  the  foot  to  be  of  an  improper  length,  and  ■ 
moreover,  that  part  of  the  hoot  is  naturally  fo  brittle, 
that,  even  when  it  is  kept  well  greafed,  the  nail  there 
feldom  Hays  in,  but  tears  out  and  damages  the  hoof. 
That  the  directions  for  fhoeing  a  proper  length  irmy 
be  more  clear  and  intelligible,  we  have  annexed  a 
draught  of  a  foot  (hod  a  proper  length  (landing  on  a 
plain  furface,  and  with  it  a  draught  of  the  right  kind  of. 
(hoe. 

"  In  wet,  fpongy,  and  foft,  ground,  where  the  foot 
fmks  in,  the  preffure  upon  the  heels  is  of  courfe  greater 
than  on  hard  ground  ;  and  fo  indeed  it  (hould  be  upon 
all  accounts.  The  hinder  feet  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fore  ones,  and  the  fhoes  the  fame  ; 
except  in  hilly  and  flippery  countries,  they  may  not  im- 
properly be  turned  up  ;  the  fore-fhoes  are  of  no  fervice, 
and  are  certain  ruin  to  the  fore  legs,  efpecially  to  the 
bullets.  In  dcfcending  hills,  cramps  are  apt  to  throw 
horfes  down,  by  flopping  the  fore-legs  out  of  their  pro- 
per bafis  and  natural  bearing,  when  the  hinder  ones  are 
rapidly  prefTed  :  which  unavoidably  mufl  be  the  cafe, 
and  confequently  cannot  but  pufh  the  horfe  upon  his 
note.  With  them  on  a  plain  furface  a  horfe's  foot  is 
thrown  forwards  on  the  toe,  out  ot  its  proper  bearing, 
which  is  very  liable  to  make  the  horfe  flumble.  Ttie 
notion  of  their  utility  in  going  up  hills  is  a  falfe  one. 
In  afcending,  the  toe  is  the  firll  part  ot  the  foot  which 
bears  on  or  takes  hold  of  the  ground,  and  whether  the 
horfe  draws  or  carries,  confequently  the  bufinefs  is  done 
before  the  part  where  the  cramps  are  comes  to  the 
ground.  Ice-nails  arc  preferable  to  any  thing  to  pre- 
vent (lipping,  as  alfo  to  help  horfes  up  hill,  the  mod  for- 
ward ones  taking  hold  of  tlie  ground  early,  con(iderdbIy 
before  the  heels  touch  the  ground  :  they  muft  be  io  made 
as  to  be,  when  driven  in,  fcarcely  half  an  inch  above 
the  (hoe,  and  alfo  have  four  (ides  ending  at  the  top  in  a 
point.  They  are  of  great  fervice  to  prevent  (lipping  vn 
all  kinds  ol  places,  and  by  means  of  them  a  horle  i^-  not 
3  ^"  thrown 
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tlirownoiit  of  liis  proper  bafis.  They  mull  be  made  of.  prefnon  uf  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot,  a  fwcUing  of 
very  gooii  iron  ;  if  they  are  not,  the  heels  of  thL-m  will  the  legs  immediately  above  the  hoof,  attended  with  great 
be  pcipeiiuilly  breaking  ofT.       From  the  race  horfc  to  j  pain  and  inHanimation,   with  a  difchargc  of  thin,  icho- 


tlie  cart-horfe  the  fame  fyllem  of  Ihocing  fhould  be  oh- 
ferved  ;  the  fize,  thicknefs,  and  weight,  of  them  ojdy  | 
flujuld  difFer.     The  fhoc  of  a  race-horfe  muft  of  coiirle  | 
be  lighter  than  that  of  a  faddle  horfe  ;    that  of  a  [addle-  ] 
horfe  lighter  than  that  of  a  coach  or  bat-horfe  ;  and  thcfe 
lall  more  fo  than  a  cart,  waggon,   or  artillery,  horfe. 
At  prefent  all  fhoes  in  general  are  too  heavy  ;    it  the 
iron  is  good,  Dioes  need  not  be  fo  thick  as  they  are  now 
generally  made.       The  utmofl  fevcrity  ought  to  be  in- 
tlitted  on  all  thofe  who  clap  flioes  on  liot,  as  this  unpar- 
donable lazincfs  in  farriers  in  making  feet  thus  fit  (lioes, 
inflead  of  Ihoes  fitting  feet,  dries  up,  the  hoof,   and  ut- 
terly dertroys  them.      Frequent  removals  of  Ihoes  are 
detrimental  and  tear  the  foot,  though  fometimes  they  are 
very  neceffary  ^  this  is  an  inconvenience  which  half  ihoes 
are  liable  to,  for  the  end  of  the  (hoe,  being  very  fliort,  is 
apt  to  work  fooii  into  the  foot,  and  confequently  muff 
then  be  moved." 

In  a  late  treatife  on  this  fubjeft  by  Mr.  Clark  of 
Edinburgh,  the  common  form  of  ihoes  and  method  of 
Ihoeing  are,  with  great  appearance  oi  reafon,  totally 
condemned,  and  a  new  form  and  method  recomnienued, 
which  fecm  founded  on  rational  principles,  and  to  have 
been  confirmed  by  experience. 

Common  method.  "  In  preparing  the  foot  for  the 
•flioe  (our  author  obferves)  the  frog,  the  fole,  and  the 
bars  or  binders,  are  pared  fo  much  that  the  blood  fre- 
quently appears.  The  flioe  by  its  form  (being  thick  on 
theinfide  of  the  :im,  and  thin  upon  the  outlide)  mull  of 
coiifequence  be  made  concave  or  hollow  on  that  fide 
which  is  placed  immediately  next  the  foot,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  refting  upon  the  iole.  The  flioes  are  gene- 
rally of  an  immoderate  weight  and  length,  and  every 
means  is  u(ed  to  prevent  the  frog  from  reding  upon  the 
ground,  by  making  the  flioe  heels  thick,  broad,  and 
llrong,  or  rifing  cramps  or  cankers  oi)  them. 

"  From  this  form  of  the  (hoe,  and  Irom  this  method 
of  treating  the  hoof,  the  frog  is  raifed  to  a  confiderable 
height  above  the  ground,  the  heels  are  deprived  ot  that 
fubftance  which  was  provided  by  nature  to  keep  the  cruft 
extended  at  a  proj)er  widenel's,  and  the  toot  is  fixed  as  it 
were  in  a  mould. 

"  By  prelhiie  from  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  refin- 
ance from  the  outer  edges  of  the  flioe,  the  heels  are 
forced  together,  and  retain  that  ihape  impreii'ed  upon 
tliem,  which  it  is  impoflible  ever  after  to  remove  :  hence 
a  contrattion  of  the  heels,  and  of  courfe  lamenefs.  But 
farther, 

"The  heels,  as  has  been  obfervcd,  being  forced  toge- 
ther, the  cruil  preH'cd  upon  the  proceffcs  of  the  coltin 
and  extremities  t)f  the  nut  bone  ;  the  frog  being  then 
confined,  and  railed  fo  far  irom  the  ground  that  it  can- 
not have  that  lupport  upon  it  whicli  it  ought  to  have, 
the  circulation  ot  the  blood  is  impelled,  and  a  wailing 
of  the  frog,  with  frequently  that  of  the  whole  foot,  en- 
fues.  Hence  proceed  all  thole  difcafes  of  the  tcet 
known  by  the  names  of  foundered,  liool -bound,  nar- 
row-heels, running-thrufhes,  corns,  liigh  foles,  &c. 
"  I  have  likcwilc  frequently  obfervcd,  from  this  com- 


rous,  fetid,  matter  ;  from  wiiich  I\  inptoms  it  is  often 
concluded,  that  the  horfe  is  in  a  bad  habit  of  body  (orwliat 
is  teimcii  a  greafe  falling  down)  and  inuft  therefore  un- 
dergo a  courfe  of  medicine,  &c. 

''  The  bad  efFefls  of  this  praftice  are  flill  more  ob- 
vious upon  the  extern^d  parts  ot  the  hoof.  The  cruft 
towards  the  toe,  being  tlie  only  part  of  the  hoof  free 
from  compreffion,  enjoys  a  free  circulation  of  that  fluid 
necefi'ary  for  its  nouiiflimcnt,  and  grows  broader  afid 
longer;  from  this  extraordinary  length  of  the  toe,  the 
horfc  iiumblcs  in  liis  going,  and  cuts  his  legs.  The 
inialler  panicles  of  fand  iniinuaie  themielves  between 
the  fhoe  and  the  heels,  which  grind  tliem  away,  and 
thereby  produce  lamenefs.  All  this  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  great  fpring  the  heels  of  the  horfe  mull  un- 
avoidably have  upon  the  heels  ot  a  fhoe  made  in  this 
form. 

"This  concave  fhoe  in  time  v,  ears  thin  at  the  toe,  and, 
yielding  to  the  preflurc  made  upon  it,  is  forced  wider, 
and  of  courfe  breaks  off  all  tliat  part  of  the  cruil  on  the 
oulfide  of  the  nails. 

"  Inffanccs  of  this  kind  daily  occur,  infomuch 
that  there  hardly  remains  cruft  I'uificient  to  fix  a  fhoe 
upon. 

''It  is  generally  thought  that  tlie  broader  a  fhoe  is, 
and  the  more  it  covers  the  fole  and  frog,  a  horfe  will 
travel  the  better.  But,  as  has  been  formerly  remarked, 
the  broader  a  fhoe  is  of  this  form,  it  mult  be  niade  the 
more  concave,  and,  in  confequence,  the  contra'lmg 
power  upon  the  heels  mull  be  the  greater.  It  is  like- 
wife  to  be  obfervcd  that,  by  ufing  the  llrong  broad- 
rimmed  concave  flioes  in  the  fummer-ieafon,  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  the  roads  very  dry  and  hard,  if  a 
horie  is  obliged  to  go  fall,  the  fhoes,  by  repeated  fliokes 
(or  frictions]  againit  the  ground,  acquire  a  great  degree 
of  heat,  which  is  communicated  to  the  internal  parts  ot 
the  feet ;  and,  together  with  the  contraCdion  upon  the 
heels  occafioned  by  the  form  of  the  flsoe,  mufl  certainly 
caufe  exquifite  pain.  This  is  frequently  fucceeded  by 
a  violent  inflammaiion  in  the  internal  parts  ot  the  hoof, 
and  is  the  cauie  ot  that  difeafc  in  the  teet  fo  fatal  to  the 
very  bell  of  our  horfes,  commonly  termed  a  founder. 
This  is  alfo  the  reafon  way  horles,  alter  a  journey  or 
hard  ride,  are  obfervcd  to  fliift  their  teet  fo  frequently, 
and  to  lie  down  much. 

"  If  we  attend  further  to  the  convex  furface  of 
tliis  fhoe,  and  the  convexity  of  the  pavement  upon 
which  horfes  walk,  it  will  then  be  evident  that  it  is 
impollible  for  them  to  keep  their  feet  from  Hipping 
111  this  form  of  Ihoe,  clpccially  upon  declivities  of 
flreets. 

"  It  is  alfo  a  common  praflice  to  turn  up  (he  heel, 
of  the  Ihoes  into  v\liat  is  called  cramps  <m  cankers,  by 
which  means  the  weight  ot  a  horle  is  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  iuiface,  viz.  the  inner  round  edge  ot  tlic  (lioc- 
rim  and  the  points  or  cankers  of  cacli  heel,  which  foou 
wear  round  and  blunt;  bcfidcs  they,  for  the  moll  pait, 
are  made  by  tar  too  tiiick  antl  long.  To  this  cau'i 
we  mull  hkcwifc  alcribc  the  frequent  and  ludden  laiiie- 
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ners  horfcs  arc  fubje.51   to  in  the  legs,  by  twifting  the 
ligaments  of  the  joints,  tendons,  Ljfc. 

"  I   do  not   affirm  that  caukers  are  always  hurtful, 
and  ought  to  be   laid   afi.lc:  on  the  eontrary,  I   grant 
that  they,  or  foine  fuch-like  contrivance,  are  extreme- 
ly necelfavy,  and  may  be  iiftd  with  advantage  upon  flat  , 
Ihocs  where  the  gronivi   is  flipperv,  but  they  fhould  be  i 
made  thinner  and  fh.uper  than  thole  commonly  ufed, 
fo  as  to  fink  into  the  ground,  otherwifc  they  will  rather  , 
be  hurtful  than  of  any  advantage. 

"  The  Chine fe  arc  faid  to  account  a  fmall  foot  an  or-  | 
nament  to  their  women,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  wlien  , 
vounj;,  their  feet  arc  confined  in  linall  flioes.     This  no 
doubt  produces  the  dclired  eftl-tl,  bnt  mull  neceffarily 
be  very  prejudicial  to  them  in  walking,  and  apt  to  ren-  | 
der  them  entii-ely  lame.  i 

"  This  ])r3i3ice,  however,  very  much  refembles  our 
manner  of  Ihoeing  horfes,  for,  if  we  looked  upon  it  as  I 
an  advantage  to"  tliem  to  have  long  feet,  with  narrow 
heels,  and  fuppollng  we  oblerved  no  inconvenience  to 
attend  it,  we  could  not  pofTibly  ufc  more  cfFecflual  ; 
means  to  bring  it  about,  than  by  ioUowing  the  method 
already  defcribed.  I 

•  "  In  flioeing  a  horfe,  therefore,  we  (hould  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  cafe,  ftudy  to  follow  nature;  and  cer- 
tainly that  Ihoe  which  is  made  of  fuch  a  form  as  to  re- 
fcmble  as  near  as  po'.liblo  the  natural  tread  iind  ffiape  of 
the  foot,  mull  be  preferable  to  any  other.  j 

"  But  it  is  extiemely  difficult  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  | 
•with  refpedl  to  the  proper  method  to  be  obferved  in  ' 
treating  the  hoofs  of  different  hoifcs:  it  is  equally  diffi- 
ciik  to  lay  down  any  certain  rule  for  determining  the  | 
pr>-cife  form  to  he  given  lo  their  (hoes.     This  will   be 
obvious  to  everv  judicious  praftitioner,  from  the  vari- 
ous conftrudtions  of  their  leet,  from  difeafe,  and  from 
other  caufes  that  may  occur;  fo  that  a  great  deal  mufl 
depend  upon  the  difcretion  and  judgment  of  the  opera- 
tor, in  proportioning  the  (hoe  to  the  foot,  by  imitating 
the  natural  tread,  to  prevent  the  hoof  trom  contratling 
a  bad  (hapc. 

"In  order,  therefore,  to  give  fome  general  idea  of 
what  may  be  thought  moC'  neceifary  in  this  matter,  I 
fliall  cncoavour  to  defcribe  that  form  of  iTioc,  and  me- 
thod of  treating  the  hoofs  of  horfes,  which  from  expe- 
rience I  have  found  mo(f  beneficial. 

"  Proper  method.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a 
horfc's  (hoe  ouglit  by  no  means  to  reft  upon  the  fole, 
otherwile  it  would  occalion  lamenefs;  therefore  it  muff 
rcfl-cntirely  upon  the  cruff,  and,  in  order  that  we  may 
imitate  the  natural  iread  of  the  foot,  the  Ihoe  mull  be 
made  flat,  if  the  height  of  the  folc  docs  not  torbid  it; 
it  muft  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs  all  around  the  outfide 
of  the  ri;n,  and,  on  the  part  of  it  which  is  to  be  plr.ced 
immediately  next  the  foot,  a  narrow  rim  or  margin 
is  to  be  formed,  not  exceeding  the  breadth  ot  the  cruft 
upon  which  it  is  to  reft,  with  the  nail-holes  placed  cx- 
acllv  in  tlis  middle;  and,  from  this  narrow  rim,  the 
(hoe  is  fo  be  made  gradually  thinner  towards  its  inner 
edge. 

"  The  breadth  of  the  fhoc  is  to  be  regulated  bv  the 
fize  ol  the  foot,  and  the  work  to  which  the  horfc  is 
accullomed ;  but,  in  general,  it  fliould  be  made  rather 


broad  at  the  toe,  and  narrow  towards  the  extremity  of 
each  heel,  in  order  to  let  the  frog  rc't  with  frecclotn 
upon  the  ground.  Ihe  necelTity  of  this  has  been  al- 
ready (hewn. 

"The  (hoc  being  thus  formed  and  (liapcd  like  the 
foot,  the  furfacc  of  the  crult  is  to  be  made  finooth, 
and  the  (hoe  fixed  on  with  eight,  or  at  mod  ten  nails^ 
the  head.-:  of  wliich  fhouhl  be  funk  into  the  holes,  fo  as 
to  be  even  with  the  furfacc  of  the  (hoc.  The  folc. 
frog,  and  bars,  as  I  have  already  obfcivcd,  (hould 
never  be  pared,  farther  than  taking  off  what  is  ragged 
from  the  frog,  and  any  excrefcences  or  inequalities 
from  the  fole.  And  it  is  very  prop:rly  remarked  by 
Mr.  OsMER,  '  That  the  flioe  (hould  be  made  fo  as  to 
ftand  a  little  wider  at  the  extremity  of  each  heel  than 
the  foot  itfelf ;  otherwifc,  as  the  foot  grows  in  length, 
the  heel  of  the  (hoe  in  a  (hort  time  gets  within  the 
heel  of  the  horfc  ;  which  preirurc  often  breaks  the 
cruft,  and  produces  a  temporary  lamenefs,  perhaps  a 
corn.' 

"  This  method  of  flioeing-horfes  I  have  followed 
long  before  Mr.  Osmer's  treaiife  on  that  fubjed  was 
publilhed;  and  for  thefe  feveral  years  pad  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  it  into  pradice. 

"  But  fo  much  are  farriei.s  grooms,  &c.  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  common  method  of  ilioeing  and  paring 
out  the  feet,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  even  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  a  proper  trial  ot  it. 

"  They  cannot  be  fatished  unlefs  the  frog  be  finely 
fhaped,  the  folc  pared,  and  the  bars  cut  out.  in  order 
to  make  the  heels  appear  wide.  This  pradfice  gives 
them  a  fhov  of  widenefs  for  the  time;  yet.  that,  toge- 
ther with  the  concave  form  of  the  (hoc,  forwards  the 
contraftion  of  the  heel,  which,  v.hen  confirmed,  ren- 
ders the  animal  lame  for  life. 

."  In  this  flat  form  of  flioe,  its  thickeft  part  is  upon 
the  outfide  of  the  rim,  where  it  is  mod  e\pofcd  to  be 
worn;  and,  being  made  gradually  thinner  towi-rds  its 
inner  edge,  it  is  therefore  much  lighter  than  the  com- 
mon  concave  Ihoe:  yet  it  will  laft  equally  as  long,  and 
with  more  advantage' to  the  hoof;  and,  as  the  frog  or 
heel  is  allowed  to  red  upon  the  ground,  the  foot  enjoys 
the  fame  points  of  fupport  as  in  its  natural  date.  It 
muft  therefore  be  much  eafic  for^the  horfe  in  hi.s  way 
of  going,  and  be  a  means  of  making  him  furer-footed. 
It  is  likewife  evident,  that,  from  this  (hoe,  the  hoof 
cannot  acquire  any  bad  form;  when,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  receives  every  advantage  that  poflibly  could  be  ex- 
peffed  from  (hoeing.  In  this  refpecl  it  may  very  pro- 
perly be  faid,  that  we  make  the  flioc  to  the  toot, 
and  not  the  foot  to  the  (hoe,  as  is  but  too  much  the 
cafe  in  the  conc?.ve  (hoes,  where  the  foot  very  much 
refembles  that  of  a  cat's  fixed  in  a  walnut-fliell. 

"  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  hoofs  of  young  horfes, 

before  they  are   (hod,  for  the  moft  part  aic  wide  and 

open  at  the  heels,  .imi  that  the  crud  is  fufficiently  thick 

and   drong  to  admit  of  the  nails  being  fixed  very  near 

I  the  extremities  of  each.     But,  as   I   have  toi  inerly  re- 

I  marked,  from  the  condant  u(e  of  concave  (hoes,  the 

cruft  of  this  part  of  the  foot  grows  thinner  and  weaker, 

and,  when  the  nails  are  fixed  too  far  back,  efpccially 

upon  the  infide,  the  horfe  becomes  lame;  to  avoiil  thi.;, 

3  F  2  they 
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they  are  placed  more  towards  the  fore-part  of  the  hoof, 
which  caufes  the  heels  of  the  horfe  to  have  the  greater 
fpring  upon  the  heels  of  the  flioc,  which  is  fo  detri- 
mental as  to  occalioii  lamciiel.s;  whereas,  by  uting  this 
flat  form  ot  fhoc,  all  thelc  inconveniences  are  avoided, 
and,  if  the  hoofs  of  young  horfes,  from  the  firft  time 
that  they  were  fhod,  were  continued  to  be  treat- 
ed according  to  the  method  here  recommended,  tiie 
heels  would  always  retain  their  natural  Itrength  and 
fhape. 

"  By  following  this  flat  method  of  flroeing,  atid  man- 
ner ot  treating  the  iioofs,  fcveral  horfes  now  under  my 
care,  that  were  formerly  tender-looted  and  frequently 
lame  while  fliod  with  broad  concave  flioes,  are  now 
quite  found,  and  their  hoofs  in  as  good  condition  as 
when  the  firft  flioes  were  put  upon  them;  in  particular, 
the  horfe  that  wore  the  broad  concave  flioes  now  goes 
perfeftly  found  in  the  open  narrow  kind  of  (hoes. 

"II  tarriers  confidered  attentively  the  delign  of  (hoe- 
ing horfes,  and  would  take  pains  to  make  themfelves 
acquainted  with  the  anatomical  (huclurc  of  the  foot, 
they  would  be  then  convinced  that  this  method  ot  treat- 
ing the  hoofs,  and  this  torm  of  flioe,  is  preferable  to 
that  which  is  fo  generally  prafcfifcd. 

*'  It  has  been  alledged,  that  in  this  form  of  flioe 
horfes  do  not  go  fo  well  as  in  that  commonly  ufed. 
This  objeftion  will  eafily  be  laid  afide,  by  attending  to 
the  following  particulars.  There  are  but  few  pradi- 
tioners  that  can  or  will  endeavour  to  make  this  fort  of 
fhoe  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  iron,  in  forming  it,  does 
not  fo  eafily  turn  into  the  circular  fhape  necelTary,  as 
in  the  common  flioe;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  principal 
reafon  why  farriers  objetf  to  it,  efpecially  where  they 
•work  by  the  piece.  And,  as  many  horfes  that  are 
commonly  flioed  with  concave  fhoes  have  their  foles 
confiderably  higher  than  the  cruft,  if  the  flioe  is  not 
formed,  or  if  it  is  made  too  flat,  it  mull  unavoidably 
reft  upon  the  fole,  and  occafion  lamcnefs. 

"  The  praftice  of  paring  the  fole  and  frog  is  alfo  fo 
prevalent,  and  thought  io  abfolutcly  necelfary,  that  it  is 
indifcriminately  praftiled,  even  to  excefs,  on  all  kinds 
of  feet:  and  while  this  method  continues  to  be  follow- 
ed, it  cannot  be  expefted  that  horfes  can  go  upon  hard 
ground  (on  this  open  (noe)  with  that  freedom  they 
would  do  if  their  foles  and  frogs  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  their  full  natural  ftrength. 

"  Experience  teaches  us,  tiiat,  in  very  thin  foled 
fhoes,  we  feel  an  acute  pain  from  every  fliarp-pointed 
{tone  we  happen  to  tread  upon.  Horfes  arc  fenlible  of 
the  fame  thing  in  their  feet,  when  their  foles,  i;!c.  are 
pared  too  thin;  hence  they  who  arc  prejudiced  againft 
this  mcihod,  witiiout  ever  reflecting  upon  the  thin  liate 
of  the  (ole,  (3'c.  are  apt  to  condemn  it,  and  draw  their 
conclulions  more  from  outward  appearances  than  from 
any  reafoning  or  knowledge  of  the  (^luiture  of  the 
parts.  From  a  due  attention  likewifc  to  the  llrutture 
of  a  horfe's  t'oot  in  a  natural  ftate,  it  will  be  obvious, 
that  paring  away  the  fole,  frog,  (Jc.  mutt  be  hurtful, 
and  in  reality  is  dcflroying  that  fubffancc  provided  by 
nature  tor  the  defence  of  the  internal  parts  t)t  the  toot, 
fo  that  it  mull  be  more  liable  to  accidents  from  hard 
bodies,   fuch  as  Iharp  iloacs,  nails,   gluts,  i^c.     From 


this  confideration  we  fliall  likewife  fin',  tliat  a  narrow 
piece  of  iron  adapted  to  the  fliape  and  fi/.e  of  the  foot  is 
the  only  thing  necetfary  to  piotefl  the  cruft  from  break- 
ing or  wearing  away;  the  Ible,  Uc.  requiring  node- 
fence  if  never  pared. 

"  There  is  one  obfcrvntion  I  would  farther  make, 
which  is,  that  the  Ihoe  fliould  be  made  of  good  iron, 
well  worked,  or  what  Imiths  call  hammer-hardened; 
that  is,  beat  all  over  lightly  with  a  hammer,  when  aU 
moll  cold.  The  Spanijh  and  Portiiguefe  farriers  utc  this 
pratlice  greatly,  infomuch  that  people,  who  have  feeii 
them  at  work,  have  reported  that  they  form  their  horfes 
flioes  without  heating  them  in  the  fire  as  we  do.  It  is 
well  known,  that  heating  of  iron  till  it  is  red  foftens  it 
greatly ;  and  when  flioes  thus  foftened  are  put  upon 
horfes  teet,  they  wear  away  like  lead.  But,  when  the 
Ihoes  are  well  hammered,  the  iron  becomes  more  com- 
paft,  firm,  and  hard,  fo  that  a  well-hammered  flioe, 
though  made  confiderably  lighter,  yet  will  lall  as  long 
as  one  that  is  made  heavier;  the  advantage  ot  which  is 
obvious,  as  the  horfe  will  move  h\s  teet  with  more  ac- 
tivity, and  be  in  lets  danger  of  cutting  his  legs. 

'*  The  common  concave  fhoes  are  very  faulty  in  this 
refpefl;  for,  in  fitting  orfliaping  them  to  the  foot,  they 
require  to  be  frequently  heated,  in  order  to  make  them 
bend  to  the  unequal  furface  which  the  hoof  acquires 
from  the  conftant  ufe  of  thefe  fhoes:  they  thereby  be- 
come foft,  and  to  attempt  to  harden  them  by  beating  or 
hammering  when  they  are  fhaped  to  the  foot  would  un- 
do the  whole.  But  flat  fhoes,  by  making  them,  when 
heated,  a  little  narrower  than  the  foot,  will,  by  means 
ot  hammering,  become  wider,  and  acquire  a  degree  of 
elallicity  and  firmnels,  which  it  is  necelldry  they  iliould 
have,  but  impofTible  to  be  {iiven  them  by  any  other 
means  whatever;  fo  that  any  farrier  from  practice  will 
foon  be  able  to  judge,  from  the  quali'y  ot  the  iron,  how 
much  a  (hoe,  in  fitting  ic  to  the  circumference  of  the 
hoof,  will  ftretch  by  hammering  when  it  is  almort  cold: 
this  operation,  in  fitting  flat  fhoes,  will  be  lefs  difficult, 
efpecially  when  it  is  conlidered,  that  as  there  arc  no  in- 
equalities on  the  furface  of  the  hoof  (or  at  lead  ought 
not  to  be)  which  require  to  be  bended  thereto,  fhoes  of 
this  kind  only  require  to  be  made  fmooth  and  flat; 
hence  they  will  prefs  equally  upon  the  circutnfercnce 
or  crufl  ot  the  hoof,  wiiich  is  the  natural  tread  of  a 
horfe." 

When  the  roads,  l^c.  arc  covered  with  ice,  it  be- 
comes necelfary  to  have  the  heels  of  the  fhoes  turned 
up,  and  frequently  fharpened,  in  order  to  prevent 
horfes  from  flipping  and  falling.  As  this  cannot  be 
done  without  the  frequent  moving  of  the  (hoes,  which 
breaks  and  dcllro\s  the  crufl  ot  the  hoofs  where  the 
nails  are  drove,  to  prevent  this,  it  is  recommended  'to 
thole  who  arc  willing  to  he  at  the  cxpence,  to  have 
flccl  points  fVrewcd  into  the  heels  or  quarters  of  each 
(hoe,  which  might  be  taken  out  and  put  in  occafion- 
ally. 

TliL"  method  of  doing  this  properly,  as  difcfled  by 
M.  Clf.rk,  is  firfl  to  have  the  flioes  fitted  to  the  fhapc 
of  the  hoof,  then  to'niakc  a  fniall  round  hole  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  hctl,  or  in  the  quarters,  about  ilirec- 
cighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  more,  in  proportion 
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to  the  breadth  and  fizc  of  the  <hoc;  in  each  ot  thefe 
holes  a  i'crcw  is  to  be  made;  tlie  llcel  points  arc  like- 
wife  to  liavc  a  fercw  on  tlicm,  e.xaclly  fitted  to  that  in 
the  ihoes.     Care  mud  be  taken  that  the  fcrew  on  tlic 

points  is  no  longer,  when  the)'  arc  fcrewed  into  the 
Ihoe,  than  the  thicknefs  of  ihe  latter.  TJic  Itcel  points 
are  to  be  made  fiiarp ;  tliey  may  be  either  made  fquarc, 
triangular,  or  chilfel -pointed,  as  may  be  mo!l  a^ieca- 
b!e  ;  the  height  of  the  point,  above  the  (hoc  (liuuhl 
not  c.\t.ecd  half  an  inch  tor  a  faddle  horfe,  they  may 
be  made  higher  for  a  draft  horfe.  The  key  or  handle 
that  is  iiecefTary  to  fcrew  them  in  and  out  occafion- 
ally,  is  made  in  the  fhape  of  the  capital  letter  T,  and 
ol  a  fuflicicnt  iize  and  itrengih;  at  the  bottom  of  the  j 
handle,  a  locket  or  cavity  muft  be  made,  properly 
adapted  to  the  fliape  of  the  ftecl  point,  and  fo  deep  as 
to  receive  the  whole  head  of  the  point  that  is  above  the 
llioe.  In  order  to  prevent  the  fcrew  from  breaking  at 
the  neck,  it  will  be  necclTary  to  make  a  gradual  taper; 
the  fame  is  iikcwife  to  be  obferved  of  the  lemalc  fcrew 
that  receives  it,  that  is,  the  hole  muft  be  wider  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Ihoe  than  the  under  part;  the  (harp 
points  may  be  tempered  or  hardened,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  growing  too  foon  blunt:  but,  when 
they  become  blunt,  they  may  be  (harpened  as  at  firll. 
'1  hefe  points  (hould  be  unfcrewed  when  the  horfe  is 
put  into  the  It.ibie,  as  the  ftones  will  do  them  more  in- 
jury in  a  few  minutes  than  a  day's  riding  on  ice.  A 
draft  horfe  (hould  have  one  point  on  each  (hoc,  as 
that  gives  them  firmer  footing  in  drawing  on  ice;  but 
for  a  laddie  horfe,  when  they  are  put  there,  they  are 
apt  to  make  him  trip  and  Ihimble. 

When  the  fhoes  are  provided  with  thefe  points,  a 
horfe  will  travel  on  ice  with  the  greateft  fecurity  and 
lleadineis,  much  more  fo  than  on  caufeway  or  turnpike 
roads,  as  the  weight  of  the  horfe  preiTes  them  down 
in  the  ice  at  every  l\ep  he  makes. 

On  this  fubject,  Mr.  EdwardColeman,  of  the  Ve- 
terinary College,  Landau,  has  publiflied  ingenious  and 
learned  obfervations,  in  which  he  proves  the  impropriety 
of  the  melliods  formerly  ufed,  and  points  out  the  proper 
treatment  neceffary  to  adtft  the  farrier  in  fhoeinghorfes. 
Indeed  he  fays  the  pradlice  of  fiioeing  horfes  does  not 
appear  to  have  undergone  any  material  alteration  for 
centuries,  although  this  art  is   fufccptiblc  of  great  im- 

rovcment,   as  thofe  who  have  been  employed   to  fhoe 

orfes,  and  aiterd  to  their  difeafes,  have  never  adied 
upon  principles  of  any  fort,  and  being  ignorant  of  the 
ftrufturc,  and  totally  deftitute  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
ufes  of  the  difTerent  parts,  how  fhould  they  be  able  to 
cut  the  hoof  and  apply  a  ihoe  without  delhoying,  or  in 
feme  degree  pervert  the  intentions  of  nature.  All  this 
Mr.  Col  K.MAN  demonftrates,  and  proves  that  by  the 
liberal  alTiftance  of  many  of  our  moft  eminent  men  of 
phyfical  and  anatomical  knowledge,  he  ii.i.^  been  enabled 
to  give  fuch  ufcful  inftruftions  in  the  art  of  fhocing 
horfes,  as   not  only  aflifts  that  aaiiiial,    but  prevents 

any  of  thofe  difeafes  which  have  too  frequently  ren- 

-ticd  them  ufelels.     To  elucidate  this  he  has  given 

fcveral  plates,  with  relcicnces  to  every  part  ot  the  foot 

and  (hoe,  in  order  to  enable  any  perfon  to  form  a  proper 

idea  of  the  right  rtiape  and  nfe  of  both,  and  thereby 
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prevent  the  milclucf  too  licquontly  occalioned  by  ignrj- 
[  ranee.     Upon  the  whole  he  (hews  the  utility  and  bene- 
fit to  the  community  bv  the   Veterinary  College,  whofc 
inftituiion   has   met    with   Inch   univcrfal  approbation, 
both  from  tlie  gentleman  and  farrier,  as  well  a»  the 
board  of   ordnance,  is^c:  (jfc.    and    tlie    ingenious    r.nd 
inllrutfive    mrmncr     in    which   he     has    treated    the 
fubjctt,  fhew   what   attention   he    hns   paid  to    it,  and 
for  which  he  merits  the  public  thanks,     'ihe  oblfiriacy 
and  ignorance  i)f  blackfmiths,  induced   him   to  recom- 
mend a  change  in  their  old  erroneous  metlicd,  and  ad 
vifes   all  thole    who    wi(h  to  adopt  the  improved  me- 
thod, to  fend  with  their  horfes,  wh'-'n  thcv  are  convey 
ed   to    the    blackfmith,    the   following   diretlioas,    in 
writing  : 

"  Mr.  A.  B.  defires  his  horfes  may  be  always  fhod, 
and  their  feet  treated  as  follows:  Nothing  to  be  cut 
from  the  fole,  binders,  or  frog,  but  loofe  rotten  fcales. 
No  Ihoes  to  be  fitted  on  red-hot.  Shoes  to  be  made  of 
good  iron,  with  a  flat  furface  for  the  horfe. to  Hand  on, 
web  not  fo  wide  as  formerly,  and'wcakeft  at  heel,  that 
the  frog  may  reft  on  the  ground.  No  more  opening  of 
heel:,  on  any  pretence." 

Rather  than  lole  a  good  cuftomer,  this  has  always 
been  complied  wiih,  and  the  happy  confequence  has 
been,  that  many  horfes  which  before  had  never  a  heel 
to  ftand  upon,  with  fcarce  a  f(jund  place  in  the  cruft 
in  which  to  drive  a  nail,  have  now  the  enjoyment  of 
their  feet,  in  a  full,  ftrong,  found,  natural  Itate;  and 
my  friends,  who  were  at  firfl  flaggered  by  the  prejudice 
and  pertinacious  impudence  ot  the  liable  gentry,  have  at 
length  learned  to  defpife  it  as  it  merits,  and  to  judge  for 
themfelvcs. 

It  having  been  objedled,  that  to  weaken  or  lower  the 
(hoe  heels  too  much,  previous  to  a  fufficient  growth  of 
the  frog,  might  e.\pofe  the  flexor  mufcle  to  an  impro- 
per e.xtenfion,  a  medium  may  be  obferi-ed,  until  the 
frog  (hall  have  grown  fo  as  to  reft  upon  the  ground, 
after  which  tiiere  can  be  no  room  for  farther  folici- 
tude. 

SHOLE,  a  company  of  fifli. 

SHOOT,  (with  Hunters)  a  young  deer. 

SHOOTING  i!)F  Fowl  5  whether  the  game  be  fly- 
ing, or  on  a  hedge  or  tree,  always  (.'ndeavour  to  fhool 
as  near  as  yon  pofTibly  can,  with  the  wind,  and  rather 
fideways,  or  behind  the  fowl,  than  in  their  face;  nor 
fhoot  at  a  fingle  bird,  if  you  can  compafs  more  within 
your  level. 

If  they  be  on  a  tree,  hedge,  or  the  ground,  feek  out 
for  the  moil  convenient  (hclter  you  can  of  a  hedge, 
bank,  tree,  i^c.  that  you  may  be  concealed  from  the 
fight  of  the  fowl,  and  being  within  (hot,  and  having  a 
fair  mark,  lofe  no  time,  but  let  fly. 

SHOO'l'lNG  Flying,  is  by  experience  found  to  be 
the  belt  and  moft  diverting  way  of  (hooting ;  it  is 
neceffary  lor  any  gentleman  who  fjjorts  much,  to  have 
two  guns;  the  baircl  of  one  about  two  feet  nine  inches, 
which  will  fervc  very  well  for  the  beginning  of  (he  lea- 
fon,  and  for  wood-fhooting  ;  the  other  about  three  feet 
three  inches,  for  opcn-fhooting  after  Michaelmas,  the 
bird;  by  that  time  are  grown  fo  (hy,  that  your  (hoots 
mufl  be  at  lorni'r  diftance.     But  if  you  intend  one  gun 
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to  ferve  for  all  purpcTes,  then  a  three-feet  barrel,  or 
thereabouts,  is  moll  proper. 

You  flioukl  always  have  it  cocked  in  readiiiefs,  hold- 
ing your  thumb  over  the  cock,  left  it  (hould  go  ofFwhcu 
^■ou  would  not  have  it. 

It  is  generally  accounted  the  belt  way  to  aim  at  the 
liend,  if  ihe  game  fHes  over  your  head  ;  but  to  aim  as 
it  were  under  the  bell\',  it  it  flics  from  vou  ;  and  it 
■will  be  bell  to  let  tlie  game  fly  a  little  part  vou  before 
you  let  By,  for  fo  doing  the  fliot  will  the  better  enter 
the  body.  Shot  delivered  from  a  gun  in  general  lofe 
or  decreafe  half  the  quantity  every  ten  yards,  or  there- 
abouts ;  fo  that  at  forty  yards  there  will  noi  be  thrown 
in  above  •  tburth  of  what  would  be  into  the  fame  fpace 
at  twenty  yards.  From  which  it  appears,  that  il  you 
take  aim  a  foot  before  a  crofs  fhoot  at  forty  yards,  you 
vill  be  the  moft  likely  to  meet  the  bird  with  the  centre 
Ihot  ;  and  which  is  looked  upon  to  fly  the  ifrongefl, 
arid  to  be  the  more  efficacious  at  long  diffances,  than 
the  diverging  fliot ;  for  whether  it  be  the  (hot  ftriking 
againff  each  other,  or  againft  the  air,  at  firlf  coming  out 
ofthemuzzde,  or  whatever  be  the  caufe  of  their  di- 
verging, it  mufl  in  fome  degree  retard  their  motion. 
But  if  there  be  a  brifk  wind,  it  will  certainly  bend  the 
courfe  of  the  Ihot ;  you  muft  therefore  confider,  whe- 
ther the  wind  blow  with  the  bird,  or  againft  it,  if  it 
blow  with  it,  you  need  little  more  than  to  obferve  the 
general  rule  ;  becaufe  the  wind  helps  the  bird  forward 
nearly  as  much  as  it  diverts  the  fliot  :  but  if  it  fly 
againft  the  wind,  the  fliot  declines  more  than  the  bird  is 
retarded,  and  therefore  you  ought  to  take  aim  at  a  great- 
er diftance  before  the  bird. 

One  good  pointer  in  the  field  at  a  time,  if  you  have 
patience  to  attend  him,  will  be  fufTicient  for  two  men 
to  (hoot  with;  hut  if  you  have  an  old  fp'ring  fpaniel, 
that  is  fo  well  under  command  that  you  can  always 
keep  him  near  you,  fuch  a  dog  may  be  ufed  with  your 
pointer  with  great  advantage:  as  he  will  better  find 
birds  that  aie  wounded,  and  alio  fpring  fuch  as  are  near 
you,  which  you  otherwife  might  pafs.  But  if  you 
fhould  he  fond  of  hunting  many  pointers  together  in  a 
field,  as  is  frequently  done,  you  fliould  not  have  more 
tlian  one  amongll  them,  who  has  been  taught  to  fetch 
his  game ;  lefl  by  endeavouring  to  get  it  from  each 
other,  they  fhould  tear  it. 

Two  perfons  in  the  field  with  guns  are  better  than 
more  at  partridge  fhooting ;  who  fhould  w'lth  patience 
pay  a  due  .itleiition  to  eacli  other.  When  your  dog 
points,  walk,  up  without  any  hurry,  fcparating  a  few 
vards  one  lo  the  right  the  other  to  the  left  of  your  dog  : 
if  a  covey  fprings,  never  fhoot  into  the  midll  of  them, 
but  let  him  on  the  left  iingle  out  a  bird  which  flieth  lo 
tlie  left,  and  liimon  the  right  a  bird  to  the  right,  that 
you  may  not  interrupt  each  other,  nor  both  flioot  at  the 
iamc  bird,  and  readily  let  fly  at  the  firfl  aim.  Let  each 
of  you  mark  the  fall  of  his  bird,  and  immediately  run  to 
the  place  ;  and  if  the  dog  does  not  fccure  it,  or  the  bird 
(hould  be  only  wounded,  iind  have  nm,  put  him  upon 
the  fceiit ;  but  if  your  dog  underftands  his  hufinefs,  and 
will  fetch  his  game,  it  is  better  to  trull  to  him,  and  load 
again  as  quick  as  you  can.     It  will  always  be  of  great 


life,  and  fave  much  time  and  trouble,   to  liave  a"  perfon 
without  a  giin,  to  mark  the  flight  of  the  birds. 

If  a  fingle  bird  be  fprung,  let  him  take  the  fhoot  to 
whofe  fide  it  flies  :  the  bird  being  killed,  caufe  your 
dog  to  lie  by  it  whilft  you  load,  left  he  fpring  other 
birds  that  are  near  \  ou. 

If  you  trace  the  birds  to  a  hedge^  double  the  row  by 
walking  one  on  each  fide,  taking  year  dog  on  the  ditch 
fide:  here,  if  you  have' a  fpaniel  he  will  be  of  great 
ufe ;  as  you  may  make  him  go  ahjny;  in  the  ditch,  and 
your  pointer  on  the  other  fide  ;  by  which  means  you 
will  not  pafs  a  bird,  and  one  of  you  will  moft  hkely  get 
a  good  flioot  at  it.  Your  own  judgment,  with  very 
little  experience,  will  befl  direft  wliere  tlie  birds  arc 
niofl  likelv  to  be  found  at  different  times  of  the  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  grounds  you  have  to  hunt  in. 

A  fowling-piece  fliould  not  be  fired  more  than  twen- 
tv  or  five-and-twenty  times  without  being  wafhed  ;  a 
barrel,  when  foul,  neither  fhoots  lo  ready,  nor  carries 
the  fliot  fo  far,  as  when  clean.  The  flint,  pan,  and 
hammer,  fhould  be  well  wiped  after  each  fliot  ;  this 
contributes  greatly  to  make  the  piece  go  off  quick,  but 
then  it  fhould  be  done  with  fuch  expedition,  that  the 
barrel  may  be  reloaded  whilll  warm.  The  flint  fhould 
be  frequently  changed,  withoiit  vyaiting  until  it  milTes 
fire  before  a  new  one  is  put  in.  Fifteen  or  eighteen 
fhots,  therefore,  fhould  only  be  fired  with  the  fame  flint; 
the  expence  is  too  trifling  to  be  regarded,  and  by 
changing  it  thus  often  much  vexation  will  be  prevented. 
A  gun,  alfo,  fhould  never  be  fired  with  the  prime  of 
the  preceding  day  ;  it  may  happen  that  an  old  priming 
will  fometimc/s  go  off  well,  but  it  will  more  frequently 
contraft  moifture  and  fuze  in  the  firing;  then  tlieobjetl 
will  moft  probably  be  iniffed,  and  that  becaufe  the  piece 
was  not  frefh  primed. 

Some  attention  is  requifite  in  loading  a  piece  ;  the 
powder  fliould  be  only  flightly  rammed  down,  for  which 
purpofe,  it  is  fufficien^  to  prefs  the  ramrod  two  or  three 
times  on  the  wadding,  and  not  (as  the  ufual  praflice  is) 
to  ram  down  the  wadding  by  main  force,  by  drawing  up 
the  ramrod,  and  then  returning  it  into  the  barrel  with  a 
jerk  of  the  aim,  many  fuccefTive  times.  For,  by  com- 
prcfTing  the  powder  in  this  violent  manner,  fome  ol 
tlie  grains  will  necefTarily  be  bruifed,  whilft  the  explo- 
llon  will  not  be  fo  quick,  and  the  fhot  will  be  fprcad 
wider. 

In  pouring  tlie  charge  of  powder  iiuo  the  barrel,  care 
fhould  be  taken,  to  hold  the  mcafure  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble  in  a  perpendicular  line,  that  the  powder  may  the 
more  rcadilv  fall  to  the  bottom.  It  is  even  of  fervicc 
to  ftrike  the  butt-end  of  the  gun  gently  on  the  ground, 
in  order  to  detach  thofe  grains  of  powder,  which,  in 
falling  down,  adhere  to  the  fides  of  the  barrel. 

The  fliot  fliould  never  be  rammeil  down  tight  :  after 
having  given  a  ftroke  on  the  ground  with  the  butt-end 
of  the  gun,  in  order  to  fettle  it,  the  fame  as  for  the 
powder,  the  wadding  fhould  then  be  gentlv  put  down, 
but  much  lefs  clofe  than  that  over  the  powder  ;  ivr, 
\thci\  the  fhot  is  wadded  too  tight,  it  fprends  wide,  and 
the  piece  will  recoil.  In  tliis,  therefore,  as  well  as  iu 
every  other  mode  of  loading,  tire  fponfman  fliould  never 
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irrv  his  cun  under  hi;  mm,  with  the  muzzle  inclined  to 

•  ic  giound  ;  that  praBice  at  all  times  looleiis  the  wad- 

i;iq  and  charge  too  much,  fomctinies  produces  the  lofs 

iTiot,  aiul  alw.ivs   indicates  lazinels   in  the   fliooter, 

<iiid  iniliticience  to  the  Iport. 

When  tlie  piece  is  fiicd,  it  (hould,   if"  pofTiblc,  be  re-  ' 
ioadcil  iiiMiiedialely,    whilft  the   hairel  is  warm,    Icll  by  ■ 
(Icla'.inji;  it  a  certani  moilluie  fliould   be  toimed   in  the  j 
1  .'.riel.  wi:icli  would  retain  a  part  of  the  powder  when  I 
j't.iurmg  in  the  chaige,  and  Innder  it  Irom  tailing  to  the  , 
r      botium.     Powder,  alio,  will  imbibe  inoidurc  from  the' 
,  I'r,  and  therefore  it  is  of  additional  advantage  to  load  '< 
e  piece  whilft  the  barrel   is  warm,  hccaide  louie  part 
;  the  molfturc  will  be  tl.crcby  evaporated.     For  the 
uic  reafons,  the  fportfman  Ihouhl  fiie  oJf  a  little  pow- 
er  before   he  loads  the  firft   time  ;    tor  it   has  been 
:  lund,  even  in  the  dryell  fealons,  that  the  coldnels  ot 
the  barrel,  and  pcriisps  Ibine  little  moillure  coudenfed 
in  its  cavity,  have  (enfibly  duniniihed  the  torce  ol  the 
■nvder  in  the  tirll  difchargo. 
Some  rportfrnen   prime   betore  they  load  :  this  may 
be  proper  when  the  touch-hole  is  enlarged,    and  the 
barrel  is  verv  thin  at  that  place,  becaufc,  in  that  cafe, 
if  the  piece  is  not  firft  primed,  it  will  in  loading  prime 
itfelf,    which  diminithes  the  charge  ;     but,    when  the 
touch-hole  is  of  its  proper  liz.e,  the  piece  fliould  never 
be  primed  until  after  it  is  loaded;  for  then  it  will  be 
kno"n,  from  the  few  grains  of  powder  wiiich  ulually 
make  their  way  into  the  pan,  that  the  touch-hole  is 
clear  and  unobftrucled;    and,  on   the  contrary,    if  no 
grains  come  through,  that  it  will  be  pi'oper  to  fliike  the 
butt-end  of  the  gun   fmartly  with  the  hand,    and   to 
prick  tlie  touch-hole  until  they  appear.     But,  whether 
the  pratlice    is  to  prime    before  or  alter    loading  the 
piece,    it  is  highly  proper,    alter  every  difcharge,    to 
prick    the  toucli-h<de,    and,    what  is    ftill    better,    to 
guard  againft  all  remains  of  fuze  or  fquib,  by  inferting 
into  ihe  touch-hole  the  feather  of  a  partridge's  wing, 
which  will   not  only   clear  it  of  thefe  dangerous    re- 
mains, but,  if  the  piece  is  r'elaycd  to   be   re-charged, 
will  take  away  all  humidity  that   may   be  conlratled 
there. 

Ev.ry  fportfrnan  has  his  own  manner  of  bringing  his 
gun  up  to  his  fhoulder,  and  of  taking  aim;  and  each 
follows  his  own  fancy  with  refpcft  to  the  (tock  of  his 
fowling-piece,  and  its  (hape.  Some  like  it  long,  others 
'  fhort .  one  prefers  k  ftraight,  another  bent.  And,  al- 
though there  are  fome  Iportfmen,  who  fhoot  equally 
well  with  pieces  ftocked  in  different  ways  and  fliapes, 
yet  certain  principles  may  be  laid  down,  as  well  upon 
what  is  the  proper  length,  as  upon  the  proper  bent, 
that  the  Hock  of  a  gun  Ihould  have.  But  in  the  appli- 
cation, thofe  principles  are  very  frequently,  nay  moft 
commonly,  counierafled,  by  the  whim  or  the  particular 
convenience  of  the  fliooter.  Generally  fpeaking,  how- 
ever, it  is  certain,  that,  for  a  tall,  long-armed  man, 
the  ilock  of  a  gun  (hould  be  longer  than  for  one  of  a 
lefs  ftature  and  fliorter  arm.  Tl.;.t  a  (fraight  flock  is 
proper  for  him  who  has  high  fhoulders,  and  a  fhort 
neck  ;  for,  if  it  be  much  beiit,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  him,  efpecially  in  the  quick  motion  required 
m  fnooting  at  a  flying  or  running  objefl,  to  place  the 


butt  of  the  gnn-llock  firmly  to  the  fliouldtr;  the  up. 
per  part  alone  would  in  general  be  fixed,  which  would 
not  only  raifo  the  muz/le,  and  confequently  fljoot  higii, 
but  make  the  recoil  mure  fcnfibly  telt,  than  if  tin- 
wliolc  end  ol  the  fiock  wc:e  hiinl)  placed  on  the  flmul- 
der.  Bclidcs,  Inppofing  tl.e  (liootcr  to  bring  the  butt 
home  to  his  ihouldci,  he  uould  fcarccly  ho  able  to  level 
his  piece  at  the  objecl.  Uii  tlie  contrary,  a  man  with 
low  Ihoiiiileis,  and  a  long  neck,  requires  a  liock  inucli 
bent ;  for,  if  it  is  lhai;>lit,  he  will,  in  the  act  of  lower- 
ing his  head  to  that  place  of  the  Itock  at  which  hi;chcek 
ihuuld  relt,  in  taking  aim,  feel  a  conltraint,  which  lie 
never  cxpeiitnees,  when,  by  the  clfeti:  of  the  piopcr  de- 
gree ol  bent,  the  flock  laids  him  lome  airillance,  and,  as 
u  were,  mcet.s  his  aim  half-wa\ . 

Independent,  however,  of  thefe  principles,  the  ap- 
plication ot  which  is  fubjedf  to  a  variety  ol  modifij-a- 
tioiis;  we  venliirc  to  advife  the  fportfman  in  the  choice 
ol  a  fowling-piece,  that  a  long  ilock  is  preferable  to  a 
ftiort  one,  and  at  tlie  (amc  time  rather  more  bent  than 
ufual ;  tor  a  long  ftock  fits  firmer  to  the  thoulder  than 
a  fliort  one,  and  pariicularly  fo  when  the  fliooter  is  ac- 
cullomed  to  place  his  left  hand,  which  principally  fup- 
ports  the  piece,  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  ramrod  into 
the  flock. 

The  prafiicc  of  placing  that  hand  near  the  bridge  of 
the  guard  is,  undoubtedly,  a  bad  one;  the  aim  is  never 
lo  lure,  nor  has  ilie  (hooter  fucii  a  ready  command  over 
his  piece,  as  when  he  i>laces  his  hand  near  the  entrance 
of  the  ramrod,  and,  at  the  lame  time,  Itrongly  grafps 
the  barrel;  inflead  of  refting  it  between  his  fore-finger 
and  thumb,  in  conformity  with  the  general  cuilom.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  depended  upon,  that  a  flock  bent  ;i 
little  more  than  ordinary  is  better  for  fliooting  true 
than  one  too  llraight,  bccaule  the  latfer,  in  coming  up 
to  the  aim,  is  fubjCiSt  to  the  inconvenience  of  caufing 
the  fportfman  to  flioot  too  high. — We  would  alfo  ad- 
vife him  to  have  his  fowling-piece  a  little  elevated  at 
the  muzzle,  and  the  fight  fmall  and  flat ;  for  the  expe- 
rienced well  know,  that  it  is  more  ufual  to  flioot  low  than 
high.  It  is,  therctorc,  of  fervice  that  a  piece  fliould 
flioot  a  little  high,  and  then,  the  more  fi.it  tlie  fight, 
the  better  the  line  of  aim  will  coincide  with  the  line  of 
fire,  and  in  confequence  the  gun  will  be  lefs  liable  to 
flioot  low. 

The  method  by  which  to  avoid  mifling  a  crofs-fhot, 
whether  it  be  flying  or  running  is,  not  only  to  take  aim 
before  the  ohjedt,  but  likewife  not  involuntarily  to  flop 
the  motion  of  the  arms,  at  the  mor.ient  of  pulling  the 
trigger;  tor  the  inllant  the  hand  flops  in  order  to  fire, 
altliongli  the  (pace  ot  time  is  alniofl  imperceptible,  the 
objedt,  if  a  bird,  gets  beyond  the  line  ot  aim,  and 
the  fliot  will  fly  beiiind  it ;  and  if  a  hare  or  rabbit  is 
fliot  at  in  this  manner,  wliilll  running,  and  crpocially 
if  at  a  diftance,  the  animal  will  only  be  fliglnh  llnick 
in  the  buttocks,  and  will  be  taken  but  bv  hazard. 
When  a  bird,  however,  is  flying  in  a  flraighi  line  Irom 
the  (hooter,  this  fault  can  tlo  no  harm ;  the  object  can 
fcarcely  elcape,  if  the  piece  be  but  tolerably  well  di- 
reftcd,  unlel'.,  indeed,  it  is  fired  at  the  m^iment  the 
game  (prings,  and  before  the  birds  have  taken  a  hori- 
zontal flight.      In  tliat  cafe,  it  tlie  hand  ihould  flop  ever 
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fo  little  at  the  inftant  of  firing,  the  fportfmaii  will  fhoot 
low,  and  inevitably  mifs  the  mark. 

It  becomes,  tlurefore,  extremely  eflential  to  aceuf- 
tom  the  hand,  in  taking  a:m,  to  follow  the  objeft,  with- 
out lui'pending  the  motion  intheleaft  degree,  which  is  a 
capital  point  towards  acquiring  the  art  of  fhooting  well  : 
the  contrary  habit,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  torreft, 
when  once  contva<J1ed,  prevents  that  perfon  from  attaili- 
ing  pcrfciilion  in  the  art,  who,  in  otheu  refpefts,  may 
eminently  polfels  quicknefs  of  fight  and  fieadineis  of 
aim. 

Nor  is  it  lefs  elTential  in  a  crofs-ftiot  to  aim  before 
the  objefl,  in  proportion  to  its  diftance,  at  the  time  of 
firing.  If  a  partridge,  for  inftance.  Hies  acrofs  at  the 
diffance  of  thirty  or  five-and-ihirty  paces,  it  will  be 
fufHcient  to  take  aim  at  the  head,  or,  at  moR,  but  a 
fmuU  fpace  before.  The  fame  rule  will  nearly  hold  in 
the  cafes  of  fhooting  quails,  woodcocks,  pheafants,  or 
wild  ducks,  although  thofe  birds  move  their  wings 
flower  than  the  partridge.  But,  if  the  objedl  is  fifty, 
fixty,  or  feventy  paces  diftant,  it  then  becomes  necef- 
fary  to  aim  at  leaft  half  a  foot  before  the  head.  The 
fame  praftice  fhould  be  obfeived  in  rtiooting  at  a  hare 
or  rabbit,  when  running  in  a  crofs  diredfion,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  diftance,  and  for  the  fwiftnefs  of 
the  pace,  which  is  not  always  the  fame.  It  is  alfo  pro- 
per, in  fhooting  at  an  objeft  very  diflant,  to  take 
aim  a  little  above  it,  becaufe  (hot,  as  well  as  ball, 
have  but  a  certain  range  in  point  blank,  beyond 
which,  each  begins  to  defcribe  the  curve  of  the  para- 
bola. 

When  a  hare  runs  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  (hooter, 
he  ftiould  take  his  aim  between  the  ears,  otherwife  he 
will  run  the  hazard  either  of  miflTing,  or  at  leafl  of  not 
killing  dead,  or,  as  it  is  lometimes  called,  "  clean.'"  A 
true  iportfman,  who  has  the  ambition  of  fliooting  well, 
is  not  content  with  only  breaking  the  wing  of  a  par- 
tridge, or  the  thigh  of  a  hare,  when  he  (hoots  at  a  fair 
tiiftance  :  for,  in  Ibch  cafe,  the  hare,  or  the  partridge, 
oui^ht  to  be  (hot  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  fliould  remain 


require  the  af- 
he  (hoots   at   a 


in  the  place  where  it  falls,    and  not 

iiftance  of  dogs  to  take  it.      But,  if 

great  diftance,  it  is  no  reproach  that  the  partridge  is 

only  winged,  or  the  hare  wounded,    lo  that   it    cannot 

cfcape. 

Pra£fice  foon  teaches  the  Iportfman  the  proper  dif- 
tance at  which  he  fliould  flioot.  Thediffance  at  which 
he  ought  infallibly  to  kill  any  kind  of  game,  with  patent 
fliot  (No.  3)  provided  the  aim  be  well  taken,  is,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  paces  for  the  footed,  and 
from  forty  to  forty -five  paces  fyr  the  winged  game. 
Beyond  this  diftance,  even  to  fifty  or  fifty-five  paces, 
both  partridges  and  hares  are  fometimes  killed,  but,  in 
general,  the  hares  are  only  flightly  wounded,  and  carry 
away  the  (hot  ;  and  the  partridges,  at  that  diftance, 
prefent  fo  fmail  a  furlace,  that  they  frequently  efcape 
untouched  between  the  vacant  Ipaccs  of  the  circle. 
Yet  it  docs  not  follow  that  a  partridge  may  not  be 
killed  with  No.  3,  patent  Ihot,  at  fixty,  and  even  fe- 
venty puces  diftance  ;  but  then  thefe  fhots  are  very 
rare. 

'I'hofe  who  know  the  rjnge  of  a  fowling-piccc,  and 


the  clofenefs  of  Its  (hot,  (hrug  up  their  (houlders  at  the 
romances  of  tlujfe  fportfrnen,  who,  by  their  own  ac- 
counts, daily  kill,  with  fliot  (No.  3)  at  the  diftance  of 
ninety  and  one  hundred  paces.  Nay,  fopie  even  go  fo 
far  as  to  alfert,  that  they  have  killed,  with  this  (ized 
Ihot,  hares  at  one  hundred  and  ten  paces,  and  pheafants 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied,  that  with  (hot  No.  5,  a  man  may  have  killed  a 
hare  or  a  partridge  at  one  fiundred  and  ten,  or  pofTibly 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces  ;  but  then  thefe  fliots 
are  fo  extraordinary,  and  occur  fo  feldom,  that  the 
whole  life  of  a  iportman  will  fcarcely  afford  more  than 
two  or  three  inftances;  and,  when  it  does  happen,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  by  a  fingle  pellet,  which,  by  great 
chance,  has  hit  either  the  wing  or  the  head  of  the  par- 
tri('ge,  or  has  ftruck  the  head  of  the  hare,  by  which  it  is 
ftunneil,  or,  perhaps,  has  penetrated  the  fmall  part  of  the 
(houlder,  where  there  is,  to  prevent  the  wound  being 
mortal,  only  a  very  thin  fldn,  which,  being  ftretched  by 
the  animal  in  running,  is  thereby  rendered  more  eafy  to 
be  pierced  withthe  (hot. 

For  expertnefs  in  finding  the  game,  a  fportfman  muff 
pay  attention  to  the  difference  of  the  feafons,  and  the 
weather  ;  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  even  to 
thofe  hours  of  the  day  which  are  more  or  lefs  favoura- 
ble for  fhooting.  In  warm  weather  he  fliould  hunt  for 
the  game  in  plains  and  in  open  grounds,  at  the  fame 
time  bearing  in  mind,  that,  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
the  birds  frequent  moift  places,  marflies  where  there  is 
little  water  and  much  high  grafs,  the  fides  of  rivers  and 
brooks,  and  hills  expofed  to  the  north  But,  in  cold 
weather,  they  will  moft  commonly  be  found  on  little 
hills  expofed  to  the  fouth  ;  along  hedge-rows,  among 
the  heath,  in  ftubbles,  and  in  paftures  where  there  is 
much  fur/.e  and  fern.  In  hard  frofts  they  get  into 
thickets,  low  places,  and  marfhes,  where  they  feek  to 
fhelter  themfelves  from  the  cold,  as  well  as  the  heat,  in 
different  feafons.  The  greateft  part,  however,  of  thefe 
rules  will  only  apply  when  the  weather  is  extremely 
hot  or  feverely  cold,  at  both  of  which  times  the  hares 
and  partridges  almoft  totally  defcrt  the  plains  and  open 
grounds.  The  game  is  more  eafily  approached,  or,  in 
the  language  of  fporting,  "  lia  belter,"  in  covert  than  in 
open  places  :  a  double  advantage  is  therefore  obtained  by 
hunting  tor  them  in  the  former. 

He  ihould,  at  all  times  of  the  fhooting-feafon,  go  out 
in  the  morning  before  the  dew  is  off".  At  that  time  the 
flicpherds  and  their  flocks,  the  hulbandmen  and  their 
teams,  have  not  entirely  fpread  over  the  fields,  and  have 
as  yet  fprung  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  game  ;  the  fcents 
of  the  preceding  night  will  alfo  be  more  warm,  and  the 
dogs  will  hit  them  off  better.  Befides,  if  he  is  not  early, 
he  lofes  fuch  opportunities  of  fliooting  as  he  will  not 
meet  again  during  the  remainder  ot  the  day.  All  thefe 
advantages,  therefore,  greatly  counterbalance  the  notion 
generally  received,  that,  as  the  birds  will  not  lie 
well  while  the  ground  is  wet,  the  Iportfman  fliould  not 
go  out  early  in  the  morning,  or  before  the  dew  is  gone 
off. 

The  colour  of  the  drefs  which  the  fhootcr  fhould  wear 
is  W'Orthy  notice.  Green  is  unqueflionably  the  bell  in 
the  early  part  of  the  feafon,  whiill  the  leaves  remain  on 
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the  trees.  For,  if  he  is  clad  in  a  glaring  colour,  when 
the  tacc  of  the  countr)'  retains  its  verdure,  the  game  will 
perceive  his  approach  more  eafily,  and  from  agreaterdif- 
tance.  In  winter,  for  the  fame  rcafon,  hisdrefs  fhould  be 
conipofed  of  a  dark  brown,  or  fome  colour  refembling 
that  of  the  dead  leaf. 

It  is  beft  to  hunt  as  much  as  pofllble  againft  the  wind, 
not  only  to  prevent  the  game  trom  perceiving  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fportfman  and  his  dog,  but  alfo  to  enable 
the  dog  to  fcent  the  game  at  a  greater  diftance.  We 
fay  as  much  as  pofTible,  bccaufe  in  advancing  and  re- 
turning upon  his  fteps,  in  order  to  range  the  ground 
well,  the  fliooter  cannot  always  keep  the  advantage  of 
the  wind.  When,  therefore,  it  is  propofed  to  hunt  any 
particular  tratl  of  country,  in  which  game  is  expefcled  to 
be  found,  it  is  indifpenfably  necelTary  to  take  the  wind, 
and  it  beliovcs  the  Ihooter  to  range  and  quarter  his 
ground  in  fuch  manner  and  dire6tion  as  to  prefervcitin 
Lis  favour. 

He  (houlci  never  be  difcouraged  trom  hunting  and 
'inging  the  fame  ground  over  and  over  again,  efpe- 
.  lally  in  places  covered  with  heath,  brambles,  high 
grafs,  or  young  coppice-wood.  A  hare  or  rabbit  will 
trcquently  fiifFer  him  to  pafs  fevera!  limes  within  a  lew 
yards  of  its  form,  without  getting  up.  He  fhould  be 
IHU  more  patient,  when  he  has  marked  partridges  into 
fuch  places  ;  lor  it  often  happens,  that,  after  the  birds 
have  been  fprung  many  times,  they  lie  fo  dead,  that 
they  will  futfer  him  almoft  to  tread  upon  them  before 
thcv  will  rife.  Pheafants,  quails,  and  woodcocks,  do 
the  fame. 

He  (hould  always  keep  a  fliarp  eye,  and  carefully 
look  about  him,  never  pafling  a  bufh  or  a  tuft  of  grafs 
without  examination;  but  he  fhould  never  ftrike  either 
with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  for  the  reafons  afligned 
■where  we  fpeak  oi  wadding.  It  is  alfo  proper  to  flop 
every  now  and  then  ;  tor  this  interruption  of  motion 
frequently  determines  the  game  to  fpring,  which  would 
otherwife  have  fufFered  him  to  pafs.  He  who  patiently 
beats  and  ranges  his  ground  over  and  over  again,  with- 
out being  difcouraged,  will  always  kill  the  greateff 
quantity  of  game  ;  and,  if  he  is  fhooting  in  company,  he 
•rill  find  game  where  others  have  paffed  without  difco- 
vering  any.  As  foon  as  he  has  fired,  he  (hould  call  in 
his  dog,  and  make  him  lie  down  until  he  has  re-loaded 
his  piece  ;  tor,  without  this  precaution,  he  will  fre- 
quently have  the  itjortification  to  fee  the  game  rife  when 
he  is  not  prepared  ts  ihoot. 

In  fhooting  in  an  open  country,  one  of  the  moft  ef- 
fential  points  to  beobferved  is,  to  mark  the  place  where 
the  partridges  alight  ;  therefore,  when  he  has  killed  his 
bird,  he  fhould  not  immediately  run  to  pick  it  up,  or  at- 
tend to.  make  his  dog  bring  it  to  him,  but  he  ought  to 
follow  the  others  with  his  e\e,  until  he  fees  them  fettle, 
or  as  far  as  his  fight  can  extend,  without  interruption 
from  a  wood  or  a  hedge.  In  the  latter  cafe,  although 
he  has  not  been  able  to  diflinguifh  the  exa£l  fpot  oa 
which  they  liuve  alighted,  yet  he  may  tolerably  well 
guefs  whereabout  they  are,  efpecially  if  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  country  in  which  he  is  fhooting.  And,  when 
two  or  more  fportfmen  (hoot  in  company,  each  fhould 
mark  the  birds  which  fly  on  liis  own  fide. — The  rules  of 


condufl  which  we  have  juft  laid  down  in  (hooting  par- 
tridges will   with  equal  propriety  apply  to  all  the  fea-' 
thercd  game. 

Of  Shoiling  Harts  and  Rabhili. 

According  to  naturalirts  the  hare  lives  fix  or  fevcn 
years,  and  attains  its  tull  growth  in  one.  From  the 
firfl  year  it  engenders  at  all  leafons,  and  has  no  particu- 
lar time  for  coupling  with  the  female.  Yet  it  isobferv- 
able,  that,  from  the  month  ot  Dtambtr  to  the  month  of 
March,  the  buck  feeks  the  doe  more  trcquently,  and 
about  that  time  the  greateft  number  of  leverets  are 
found.  The  doe  goes  with  young  thirty  or  onc-and- 
tliirty  days,  and  brings  forth  one,  two,  three,  and  fome- 
tiu'.cs  four,  young  ones,  which  Ihe  kindles  in  a  tutt  of 
grafs  or  heatii,  or  in  a  little  bufli,  without  any  prepara- 
tion whatever.  When  there  are  leveral  leverets  at  a 
birth,  it  is  (aid  that  the  whole  are  invariably  marked  with 
a  liar  on  the  forehead,  and  when  there  is  but  one  it  is  alfo 
laid  that  it  never  has  this  mark. 

Several  authors  of  natural  hiftory  have  afferted,  that 
all,  or  the  greateft  part  of  hares,  were  hermaphrodites. 
We  are  aflonilhed  to  find  it  advanced  in  ore  book 
(amongfl  many  others)  which  treats  of  modern  fport, 
"  That  the  male  hare  engenders  in  its  own  body,  but 
never  brings  forth  but  one  leveret."  It  is  remarkable 
alfo,  that  the  ancient  Leges  Wallic^  affixed  no  fine 
tor  the  killing  ot  a  hare,  for  this  fingular  reafon, 
that  it  was  believed  every  other  month  to  change  its 
fex. 

The  circumftance  which  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  . 
this  ftrange  conje£lurc,  is  the  formation  of  the  genital 
parts  of  the  male  hare,  wliofe  tefticles  do  not  appear  on 
tlieoutfideof  the  body,  efpecially  when  he  is  young,  be- 
ing contained  in  the  fame  cover  with  the  inteltines. 
Another  reafon  is,  that  on  the  fide  of  the  penis,  which  is 
fcarcely  lo  be  diflinguifhed,  there  is  an  otilong  and  deep 
flit,  the  orifice  of  which  much  refembles  tire  vulva  of 
the  female.  This  equivocal  conformation  makes  it 
difficult  to  know  the  fex  of  the  hares  by  the  infpe£lion 
of  the  genital  parts ;  fportfmen  therefore  feldom  refer 
thither  in  order  to  diffinguifh  the  male  and  female,  but 
refort  to  other  marks  which  point  them  out  more  eafily. 
Thus  the  head  ot  the  male  is  more  fhort  and  round,  th« 
whifkers  longer,  the  fhoulders  more  ruddy,  and  the  ears 
fhorter  and  broader,  than  thofe  of  the  female  ;  the  head 
of  which  is  long  and  narrow-,  the  ears  long  and  fharp  at 
the  tip,  the  fur  ot  the  back  of  a  grey  colour  inclining 
to  black,  and,  in  point  ot  fize,  is  larger  than  the 
male. 

'I'he  male  hare,  or  biiek,  when  he  iS  hunted  with 
hounds,  after  making  one  or  two  rings,  generally  runs 
ftraight  forward  ;  he  goes  a  great  way,  and  makes  a  long 
chafe.  The  doe  runs  Ids,  fhe  dodges  about  the  place 
fhe  inliabits,  and  more  frequently  doubles.  When  a 
hare  is  efpicd  on  the  form,  if  the  manner  in  which  the 
ears  lie  is  obferved,  it  may  be  known  whether  it  is  a 
buck  or  doe.  If  a  Inick,  the  ears  will  be  drawn  clofe 
upon  the  fhoulders,  one  againft  theo:her;  but  if  a  doe, 
the  ears  vviU  be  open  and  diUended  on  e;»ch  fide  of  the 
neck  and  flioulder^. 

3  G  Two 
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Two  Fpecies  of  hares  may  be  diftingniflieH  ;  thofe  of 
the  wood,  and  thofe  of  the  phiin.  'I'lie  liares  of  the 
wood,  are  in  general,  much  hirifcr  than  tiiofe  of  the 
open  ground,  their  tur  is  not  of  lo  dark  a  colour,  and 
they  are  better  coveied  with  it ;  they  are  aifo  fwilter  in 
the  chafe,  and  their  flefn  is  of  a  better  flavour.  Anioiig 
thehdres  of  the  plain,  thofe  may  be  diftinguiflied  which 
inhabit  the  inarflies.  They  drc  not  fo  fwifi  of  foot,  they 
aie  lefs  covered  with  tur,  and  their  flelh  is  not  fo  fine 
and  delicate. 

A  young  hare,  that  has  attained  the  full  growth,  is 
known  from  an  old  one  h\  feeling  the  knee-joints  ot 
the  fore-legs  with  the  thumb  nail.  When  the  heads  ot 
the  two  bones  which  fortn  the.  joints  are  fo  contiguous 
that  little  or  no  fpace  is  to  be  perceiveU  between  them, 
the  hare  is  old.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  per- 
ceptible feparation  between  the  two  bones,  the  hare  is 
young,  and  is  more  or  lels  fo,  as  the  two  bones  are  more 
or  lefs  feparated.  It  may  aUo  be  known  whether  a 
hare  is  young  or  old,  but  without  pretending  to  afcer- 
tain  the  precife  age,  by  comprelling  the  under  jaws:  if 
they  break  at  the  point  immediately  under  the  fore-teeth 
upon  a  flight  degree  of  prelTure,  the  hare  is  certainly  a 
young  one;  but,  if  confiderable  force  is  required,  the 
contrary  is  as  certain. 

If  a  fportfman  finds  a  hare  on  her  form,  and  wants  to 
come  near  her,  he  muft  not  go  towards  her  in  a  (Iraight 
line,  but  approach  circularly,  otherwife  flie  will  ftart 
up.  If  fhe  flarts  up  at  a  diftance,  it  is  often  of  ufe  to 
follow  her  with  the  eye,  becaule  fhe  will  fometimes 
fquat  down  ;  and  then,  it  ifie  is  left  for  a  little  fpace  of 
time,  fhe  may  be  approached  near  enough  to  be  (hot  on 
the  form.  But  it  fhe  is  perceived  to  enter  a  copfe,  or 
fmall  wood,  it  is  ftill  better  ;  in  that  cafe,  the  fportfman 
fliould  caft  his  dogs  through  the  part  of  the  wood  where 
he  conceives  it  probable  the  has  clapped  down,  and  then 
he  may  wait  for  her  on  that  !ide  of  the  wood  at  whicli  he 
thinks  fhe  will  come  out. 

An  old  rabbit  is  diftinguinied  from  a  voung  one  by 
the  fame  fjgns  which  we  have  defcribed  in  fpeaking  of 
the  hare.  Nofport  is  more  pleafant  and  eafy  than  that 
of  hunting  rabbits,  with  oiic  or  two  terriers,  in  a  war- 
ren which  is  tolerably  well  flocked;  efpccially  it  the 
terriers  are  wry-legged.  For,  in  that  cafe,  the  rabbits 
only  play  before  the  dogs,  flopping  at  each  inflant  to 
liflen  to  them,  and  futfering  themfelves  to  be  driven 
about  fometimes  for  the  fpace  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  before  they  take  burrow.  Then,  as  thele  animals 
run  about  in  fmall  compafs,  it  is  very  eafy  to  come  in 
their  way,  either  in  the  paffcs,  or  the  fides  of  the  woods, 
by  following  the  cry  ot  the  dogs  ;  or  elfe  by  waiting 
for  them  at  tl;e  burrows,  about  which  they  generally 
play  for  fomc  fpace  of  time  belore  they  take  the 
earth. 

The  rabbit  is  very  timid,  and  very  acute  oi  hearing  ; 
for  which  reafon,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  make  as  little 
noife  as  pofTible,  and  in  particular  never  to  walk  or  run 
in  the  paffes  or  acrofs  the  woods,  to  get  before  them,  but 
at  thole  times  only  when  the  dogs  give  tongue  ,  forthcri 
the  rabbit,  being  occupied  either  with  lillening  to  the 
dogs,  or  luniiing  belovc  thim,  pays  lefs  regard  to  the 
noifc  which  the  fportfman  makes  in  the  purfuit. 


In  a  Warren  of  fmall  extent,  much  amufemcnt  may 
be  proeuicd  by  flopping  up  all  the  burrows  at  midnight, 
at  which  time  the  ra'^bits  arc  almoft  all  out  at  feed, 
and  then  going  to  hunt  them  the  next  morning:  by 
thus  cutting  off  their  retreat,  a  man  cannot  fail  to  kill 
feveral.  Or  he  may  ifop  up  the  burrows  with  hay, 
grafs,  or  any  other  materia!,  at  the  f^iftancc  of  two  feet 
from  the  mouth  downwards,  and  then,  when  the  rab- 
bits are  driven  in  by  the  dogs,  he  may  take  as  many  as 
he  plcafes. 

Rabbits  are  hunted  with  dogs  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  but  the  mionths  of  'July  and  Augu/l  are  the  moft 
favT)urable:  they  then  abound,  and  are  of  a  good  fize: 
fomc  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  the  fmalleft 
arc  half  grown :  earlier  than  this  they  are  fcarcely 
worth  the  trouble  of  fhooting,  and  the  dogs  hunt  them 
badly,  becaufe  they  do  nothing  but  dodge  about  little 
bufhes,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  defend  them- 
felves. 

Skill  and  praftice,  but  above  all  quicknefs,  are  emi- 
nently neceflary  to  flioot  rabbits  in  a  wood,  either 
\vhcn  the  rabbit  is  hard  run  by  the  dogs,  or  at  the 
moment  of  ftarting  up,  or  in  a  view;  and  l^ill  more  fo, 
when  purfued  by  a  fpaniel  who  has  ffruck  at  but  miffed 
her.  If  at  this  time  the  rabbit  crolTes  a  road,  or  a  pafs 
cut  through  a  wood,  fhe  darts  like  lightning,  and 
fcarcely  gives  the  fhooter  time  to  prepare  himfelf,  un- 
lefs  the  way  is  very  broad. 

It  is  alfo  very  difficult  to  fhoot  her  when  fhe  gets  up 
from  among  his  feet,  whether  in  a  wood,  or  in  places 
covered  with  heath  or  brambles  which  adjoin  the  war- 
ren, and  where  they  are  mofl  commonly  found.  The 
courfc  of  the  rabbit,  for  fome  little  time  at  the  firft,  is 
much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  hare,  and  is  at  the 
fame  tiirie  more  oblique  and  twilling.  It  feems  to 
glide  rather  than  run,  and  the  proper  moment  of  fhoot- 
ing it  is  not  eafily  feized. 

If  at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  principally  from  nine 
in  the  morning  until  noon,  and  agiin  in  the  evening 
(about  fun-fet),  the  fportfman  pofts  himfelf  near  fome 
well-frequented  burrows,  either  by  getting  up  into  a 
tree,  or  lying  behind  a  hedge,  he  will  foon  fee  them 
come  out  of  their  holes  and  play  about  the  edges,  at 
which  time  he  may  fhoot  them  to  great  advantage.  Or 
he  may  in  the  evening  watch  thofe  pieces  of  corn-land 
which  lie  near  the  warren;  for  thither  the  rabbits  are 
certain  to  go  at  that  time  to  feed.  Rabbits,  being 
accuflomed  to  run  about  much  dt  -ing  the  night,  may 
be  fliot  by  moonlight,  by  watching  at  thofe  places 
where  thcv  come  to  play  or  feed.  Oi  a  feiict  may  be 
put  into  the  burrows,  and  the  rabbits  fliot  as  they  bolt 
out ;  but  this  requires  great  quicknefs  in  the  Ihooter. 

0/  Partridge  Shooting. 

Partridges  pair  in  the  fpring,  but  at  an  earlier  or  later 
period,  in  proportion  as  the  feafon  is  more  or  lefs  mild. 
When  the  weather  in  the  month  of  January  is  mild, 
they  are  found  in  pairs;  but  then,  if  the  cold  weather 
returns,  they  again  form  in  coveys.  The  hen  partridge 
lays  her  eggs  during  the  whole  of  the  inonth  of  May, 
and  the  beginning  ot  June,     Her  ncft  is  made  upon  the 
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•::roiind,  and  confifts  only  of  a  few  blades  of  grafs,  con- 
ilruolcd  without  art,  at  the  edge  of  a  corn-Held,  in  a 
f  meadow,  a  heath,  '5cc.  She  lays  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
eggs.  The  earlieft  birds  begin  to  fly  towards  the  latter 
end  uijuiu-.  From  this  ftate  of  growth  their  plumage 
undergoes  a  variety  of  chajiges,  until  the  period  arrives 
when  red  and  blackifh  feathers  begin  to  form  the  horfe 
Jltcf  upon  the  breaft ;  which  is  very  confpiciious  on  the 
male,  but  Icfs  diftinguifliahle  on  the  female:  this  mark 
takes  place  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  it  is  not 
until  that  is  perfect  that  they  can  properly  be  called 
fnrtridgi-i. 

The  young  birds  at  this  time,  when  the  plumage  is 
complete,  can  only  be  diftinguifVied  from  the  bid  ones 
by  the  tirft  feather  of  tlie  wing,  which  terminates  in  a 
point  like  a  lancet ;  whereas  in  thofe  wliich  are  not  of 
the  laft  brood  this  feather  is  round  at  the  extremity, 
riiis  diilinclion  remains  until  the  firft  moulting,  which 
generally  takes  place  in  tlic  Juh  following.  A  furtlier 
dift'ercncc  is  alfo  oblervable  in  the  colour  of  the  legs, 
which  in  the  young  ones  are  yellow,  and  in  the  old 
grey.  The  difference  between  the  male  and  the  female, 
when  the  partridges  have  attained  their  full  growth, 
confirts  in  the  horjc-flioe  which  we  have  before  noticed, 
and  in  an  obtufe  fpur  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  leg  : 
the  male  only  has  this  protuberance,  and  he  is  befides 
a  little  larger  than  the  female. 

Partridges  are  not  equally  abundant  every  year; 
their  number  depends  in  a  great  meafure  upon  the 
mildnefs  of  the  weather,  not  only  at  the  time  of  laying 
the  eggs,  and  the  feafon  of  incubation,  but  alio  when 
the  birds  are  hatched:  this  period  of  time  is,  for  the 
moft  part,  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
yune. 

In  general,  when  the  feafon  is  dry  at  this  period,  the 
birds  are  very  numerous;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  rains  have  been  heavy  and  frequent  during  the 
time  of  laying  and  incubation,  the  neft,  which  the  par- 
tridge prefers  to  make  in  low  places,  is  deftroycd  by 
the  floods ;  an  event  which  would  not  probably  have 
happened,  if  the  rains  had  fet  in  fooner;  for  in  that 
cafe  the  partridge,  finding  the  plains  and  low  places 
too  wet,  would  have  chofen  to  build  her  neft  in  a  dry 
elevated  fituation.  If  the  rains  happen  at  the  time 
when  the  young  birds  come  out  of  the  fhell,  many  of 
them,  which  have  fcarcely  ftrength  at  that  time  to 
ftand,  will  be  drowned.  A  wet  feafon  alfo  deftroys  the 
ants,  which  arc  the  chief  food  both  of  young  partridges 
and  pheafants.  At  fuch  time  even  drought,  when  it  is 
in  a  certain  degree,  is  unfavourable  to  them  ;  for  then 
the  ground  crack?  and  forms  crevices,  into  which  they 
fall  and  perifli,  being  too  weak  to  extricate  thcm- 
felves. 

The  old  partridge  has  aifo  many  dangers  to  en- 
counter, from  the  time  of  laying  her  eggs  until  the 
young  ones  are  hatched;  and  thefc  arifc  as  v^xll  from 
weazels  and  other  vermin,  crows,  magpies,  and  Oicp- 
herds  dogs,  (all  of  which  fuck  their  eggs,)  as  from  the 
fliepherds  and  farmers  thcmfelves,  who  will  never 
ccafe  to  dellroy  the  eggs  wliilc  the  prcfcnt  fyftem .  of 
game-laws  fubfifts :  f(j  that,  except  in  thofc  manors 
wliich  are  well  prefcrvcd,  there  is  rcafon  to  funpofc  that 


one-half  of  the  broods  in  any  one  year  are  never  reared. 
When  the  eggs  of  a  partridge  arc  deftroycd  in  any  of 
thefc  ways,  it  fometimes  happens  that  flic  lays  again; 
therefore,  when  at  the  end  of  September,  and  even  later 
than  that,  young  birds  are  found  not  perfe(5\ly  feathered 
in  the  tail,  they  are  of  this  fecon<l  hatching,  or,  as  it  is 
fometimes  termed  by  fportfmcn,  chuking. 

Whiift  the  birds  are  young,  that  is  to  fay,  until 
the  middle  of  Oclobcr,  it  is  cafy  to  flioot  them,  in  a 
country  tolerably  well  ftockcd;  but  after  that  period, 
and  cAiccially  when  they  have  tafted  the  green  wheat, 
they  fl\'  far,  and  are  very  wild :  they  arc  not  to  be  fepa- 
rated  but  by  dint  of  following  them  down,  particularly 
in  a  flat  conntry,  where  there  are  neither  roughs  nor 
thickets;  and  it  is  only  by  breaking  the  covey  that  we 
can  indulge  a  reafonable  hope  of  fucccfs;  for  while 
they  remain  in  the  covey,  we  can  fcarcely  get  within 
gun-fliot  of  them.  Thus  it  is  more  effential  in  this 
fport,  than  in  any  other,  that  the  Ihootcr  ftiould  have 
good  legs  and  eyes:  the  legs,  to  tire  the  birds,  and 
break  the  covey  by  an  inccliant  purfuit;  and  the  eyes, 
to  mark  ihcm  down  with  a  certainty. 

When  a  fportfman  is  fliooting  in  a  country  where 
flie  birds  are  thin,  and  he  no  longer  choofes  to  range 
ihe  field  for  the  bare  chance  of  meeting  with  them,  the 
following  method  will  fliew  him  where  to  find  them 
another  day.  In  tlie  evening,  from  fun-fct  to  night-fall, 
he  fliould  port  himfclf  in  a  field,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  or 
bulh,  and  there  wait  until  the  partridges  begin  to  call 
or  juck,  which  they  always  do  at  that  time ;  not  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  together  when  feparated, 
but  alfo  when  the  birds  compofing  the  covey  are  not 
difperfed.  After  calling  in  this  manner  for  fome  little 
fpace  of  time,  the  partridges  will  take  a  flight;  then,  if 
he  marks  the  place  where  they  alight,  he  may  be  af- 
fured  they  will  lie  there  the  whole  night,  unlefs  dif- 
turbed.  Let  him  return  to  the  fame  port  by  break  of 
day,  and  there  watch  a  while;  being  careful  to  keep  his 
dog  in  a  ftring,  if  he  is  not  under  perfcdt  command. 

As  foon  as  the  dawn  begins  to  peep,  the  partridges 
will  begin  to  call,  and  foon  afterwards  will  perform 
the  fame  manoeuvre  as  on  the  preceding  evening;  that 
is  to  fay,  after  having  called  a  while,  they  will  take 
their  flight,  and  will  moft  commonly  fettle  at  a  little 
diftance.  There,  in  a  few  minutes,  they  will  call  again, 
and  fometimes  take  a  fecond  flight,  but  that  will  be  to 
no  great  diftance.  Then,  as  foon  as  the  fun  is  rifen,  and 
the  fportfman  can  fee  to  fhoot,  he  may  caft  off  his  dog, 
and  purfue  them.-— In  fnow  it  is  very  cafy  to  kill  par- 
tridges on  the  ground  before  a  fctting-dog  or  pointer; 
becaufe  the  colour  of  the  birds,  contrafting  with  the  white- 
ncfs  of  the  fnow,  makes  them  perceivable  at  the  firft 
glance.  Then  t.ic  poachers  have  tine  fport,  efpecially  if 
the  fnow  happens  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  At  thi*.  time 
they  will  be  out  the  wliolc  of  the  night,  with  fliirts 
over  their  elotJKs,  and  white  caps  on  their  heads;  and 
then,  as  the  paitridges  lie  in  a  clufter,  they  frequently 
deftroy  half  the  covey  at  one  fhot.  Thus  fnow  may  be 
accounted  tlic  moft  fata!  time  for  partridges;  for,  if  it 
laft>.  but  a  little  while,  they  are  expofcd  to  the  wiles  of 
the  poacher,  and  if  for  a  lon^  time,  tlicy  pcrilh  with 
hunger. 

3  G  2  As 
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As  one-third  more  of  male  than  female  partridges 
are  bred  in  a  feafon,  it  happens  tliat,  in  the  time  of 
pairing,  feveral  cocks  contend  for  the  fame  hen,  who, 
being  thus  tormented,  will  fometimes  totally  leave  the 
diftrid;  or,  if  flie  remains,  being  thus  obliged  to  run 
continually  about,  in  order  to  avoid  the  purfuit  of  the 
males  whom  fhe  hath  repulfed,  the  drops  an  egg  in  one 
place,  and  an  egg  in  another,  until  at  length  there  re- 
mains for  her  but  one  cock,  and  no  neft.  It  would 
tlierefore  much  increafe  the  broods  of  partridges,  to  kill 
■a  part  of  the  cocks  when  they  begin  to  pair;  but  as  this 
could  only  cffeduallv  be  done  after  the  time  limited 
for  fliooting  them  in  this  country  expires,  we  muft  ne- 
ceifarily  omit  giving  any  inftruclions  on  the  fubjed. 
There  are,  however,  fome  few  fportfmen  in  England, 
of  fuch  keen  eyes,  that  they  can  diftinguifh  the  cocks 
from  the  hens  when  the  covey  rifes  from  the  ground, 
and  fo  expert,  as  to  make  it  the  pride  of  cheir  dexterity, 
to  kill  not  more  than  a  brace  of  hens  in  one  day's 
fport. 

Of  Pheafant  Shooting. 

Thefe  birds  generally  lay  their  eggs  in  the  woods,  the 
number  of  which  is  commonly  ten  or  twelve.  The 
feafon  of  the  young  pheafants  nearly  correfponds  with 
that  of  the  partridges.  The  pheafants  of  the  firft  year 
are  marked  in  the  wing  like  partridges.  The  cock, 
whofe  plumage  is  completed  the  firft  year,  is  in  like 
manner  known  by  the  fpurs,  which  in  him  are  round 
and  blunt,  but  long  and  iharp  in  the  old  one.  The  hen 
has  alfo  a  fmall  ipur  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  leg, 
which  is  very  fmall  in  thofe  that  are  young,  and  larger 
and  more  prominent  in  the  old;  but  this  happens  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
bird.  Befides,  in  the  young  ones,  the  fpurs  are  fur- 
lounded  each  with  a  fmall  black  circle,  which  does  not 
difappear  until  the  fecond  hatching.  The  legs  of  thofe 
which  are  very  old,  that  is  to  fay,  of  fuch  as  have  at- 
tained five  or  fix  years,  are  more  wrinkled,  and  of  a 
darker  colour,  than  thofe  of  the  young  ones  in  the  firft 
year;  tlie  cryflal  of  the  eye  of  the  former  is  alfo  more 
yellow,  whiift  that  of  the  young  ones  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  year  is  white.  But  all  thefe  marks  and  figns 
are  not  without  many  exceptions.  The  leaft  equivocal 
mark,  perhaps,  is  the  beak,  which  feels  more  tender  in 
the  young  than  in  the  old  birds. 

Pheafants  are  accounted  ftupid  birds;  for  when  thev 
are  furprized  they  will  frequently  fquat  down  like  a 
rabbit,  fuppofing  themfelves  to  be  in  fafety  as  foon  as 
their  heads  are  concealed;  and  in  this  wav  they  will 
fometimes  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  killed  with  a  ftick. 
Tliey  love  low  and  moift  places,  and  willingly  haunt 
the  edges  of  thofe  pools  which  are  found  in  woods,  as 
well  as  the  liigh  grafs  of  marfhes  that  arc  near  at  hand ; 
and,  above  all,  places  where  there  are  clumps  of  al- 
ders. The  inftindt  of  thefe  birds  is  not  of  a  nature  fo 
focial  as  that  of  the  partridge.  As  foon  as  they  find 
that  they  have  no  furrlicr  occafion  for  the  care  of  the 
hen-mother,  they  feparatc  from  her,  and  live  in  foli- 
tude  i  Ihunning  one  another  at  all  times,  except  in  the 


months  of  March  and  April,  the  feafon  at  which  the 
male  fecks  the  female. 

During  the  day-time,  pheafants  remain  upon  the 
ground  among  the  underwood,  from  whence  they  fre- 
quently iffue  forth  into  the  ftubbles,  and  the  fields 
lately  fown ;  but  it  is  only  in  countries  wliere  they  are 
in  great  plentv,  that  they  thus  fhew  themfelves  in  the 
open  grounds.  At  fun-fet,  the  greateft  part  of  them 
fly  up  into  the  long  branches  of  oak-trees,  in  order  to 
rooft  all  night,  and,  at  the  time  they  do  this,  they  in- 
variably make  a  noife,  which  is  called  cockefting  ;  and 
that  in  a  greater  degree  during  the  winter  feafon:  fo 
that  poachers  who  lie  in  wait  for  them  in  the  evening, 
are  warned  by  the  noife  cf  the  place  where  they  arc 
perched;  and,  when  the  night  is  advanced,  repair  under 
thofe  trees  which  the  birds  have  chofen,  and  there 
fhoot  them  with  the  greateft  eafe:  for  at  this  time  the 
pheafants  will  permit  them  to  come  as  near  as  they 
pleafe;  and  will  fometimes  even  permit  the  poacher  to 
fire  more  than  one  (hot,  before  they  will  leave  the 
tree. 

The  pheafant  is  alfo  frequently  taken  when  thus 
perched  upon  a  tree,  by  holding  a  lighted  match  under 
him  ;  fo  that  the  fumes  of  the  fulphur  reaching  him,  he 
falls  fuffocated  to  the  ground.  Monfieur  du  Pratz,  in 
North  America,  hit  upon  a  very  ingenious  expedient 
for  taking  the  paffenger  pigeon  on  the  rooft,  by  placing 
under  the  trees  velTels  filled  with  flaming  fulphur;  the 
fumes  ot  which  afcending,  brought  them  fenfelefs  to  the 
ground  in  perfed  fhowers. 

For  pheafant-fhooting,  pointers  that  are  bold-fpi- 
rited,  and  have  been  a  great  deal  ufed  to  this  work, 
will  follow  a  pheafant  very  well ;  but  from  the  gene- 
rality of  flow  ftaunch  pointers,  a  pheafant  will  get  off  fo 
faft,  as,  when  fpruiig,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  gun- 
Ihot ;  for  which  reafon  fpaniels  are  often  ufcd.  The 
fpaniels  proper  for  this  work  are  of  a  middling  fize, 
their  legs  rather  fhort,  and  very  ftrong :  they  muft  be 
hardy,  able  to  bear  great  fatigue,  difpofed  to  go  into 
cover  freelv  and  undauntedlv,  to  hunt  very  brifkly,  and 
yet  go  very  flow  when  upon  fcent  of  game.  You  can- 
not begin  too  early  with  thefe  dogs,  to  teach  them  to 
fetch  a  bird  and  bring  it  after  you;  which  will  prevent 
them  getting  a  habit  of  tearing  or  breaking  the  game. 
One  of  this  kind  muft  be  always  obliged  to  lie  down 
whiift  you  load;  and  as  his  bufinefs  is  to  fpringgame, 
vou  fliould  never  fufter  him  to  go  above  ten  or  fifteen 
vards  from  you  ;  and  therefore  take  him  out  with  others 
tliat  are  brought  under  command,  as  foon  as  he  is  able 
to  hunt.  For,  to  have  good  fpaniels,  they  muft  be 
ufed  a  good  deal.  If  you  find  any  difficulty  in  keeping 
him  to  hunt  near  you,  put  one  of  his  feet  into  his  collar, 
and  hunt  him  fo  for  an  hour  or  two.  Frequent  repe- 
titions of  this  punifhment  will  bring  him  to  a  fenfe  of 
his  duty.  One,  two,  or  three  bnice  of  fpaniels,  well 
broken,  may  be  ufcd  together;  and  they  will  find  work 
enough  in  a  large  wood  or  thick  cover.  If  two  perfons 
intend  hunting  in  a  wood,  it  is  beft  for  one  to  go  round 
it  on  tiie  outfide  firft,  whiift  the  other  goes  oppofite  to 
him  a  little  way  into  the  wood,  and  attervvares  to  fink 
in  deeper,  as  you  fliall  find  occafion :  unlefs  you  know 
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the  moft  likelv  part  to  find  gnme  in,  in  which  cnfr  you 
mav  hunt  the  interior  part  tirfl.  Some  perfon*;,  when 
tficy  want  to  hunt  a  very  huge  wood,  approve  of  taking 
a  brace  of  high-mettled  fpanicls  that  have  not  been 
broken  to  hunt  clufe,  and  turn  them  into  the  middle 
of  the  wood;  whilft  they,  with  their  well-broken  fpa- 
nicls, hunt  outwards.  But,  unlefs,  you  have  anv  cx- 
tenlive  woods  to  hunt,  fuch  dogs  are  more  likely  to 
hinder  than  add  to  your  fport;  and  it  will  be  better  to 
iuint  with  patience  with  only  fuch  dogs,  as  are  under 
good  command,  let  the  woods  or  cover  he  ever  fo  large. 
In  hedge-rows,  or  in  open  hollow  covers,  a  brace  of 
high-mettled  pointers  are  by  far  the  beft  for  this 
fport. 

Of  Shooting  the  Groufe,  or  Muir-Game. 

Thefc  are  found  in  fome  parts  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties in  England,  in  parts  of  fVales,  and  in  the  Nnv 
Foreft,  in  HampJIiire ;  but  in  neither  of  thefc  countries 
are  they  at  this  dav  ver)'  numerous.  In  Scotland,  how- 
ever, and  particularlv  the  vicinity  of  the  Grampian 
mountains,  they  abound  in  fuch  fort,  that  a  tolerable 
(hot  may  kill  from  twenty  to  thirty  brace  a  day,  for  the 
firft  three  weeks  of  the  feafon,  provided  the  weather  is 
favourable.  An  excurfion,  therefore,  into  that  country 
in  the  groufe  feafon,  affords  the  keen  fportfman  a  noble 
entertainment.  This  fpecies  of  fport  is  fo  perfedtly 
fimilar,  in  all  its  operations,  to  that  of  partridge  (hoot- 
ing, that  it  will  be  unnece(rary  for  us  to  fay  more  on 
the  fubjecl,  other  than  to  defcribe  fome  of  its  habits. 

The  groufe  is  larger  than  the  partridge,  and  weighs 
about  nineteen  ounces.  The  plumage  is  a  mixture  of 
red,  black,  and  white,  and  the  tail  is  nearly  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  partridge,  only  a  little  larger.  The  legs  are 
clothed  to  the  very  toes,  and  the  outmoft  and  inner  toes 
arc  connected  to  the  tirft  joint  of  the  middle  toe  by  a 
fmall  membrane.  The  bill  is  fhort,  arched,  and  of  a 
blnckifli  colour,  and  the  eves  are  encircled  with  two 
large  and  red  eve-brows,  which  are  compofed  of  a 
flefliy  membrane,  rounded  and  pinked  on  the  upper 
part,  and  extending  beyond  the  crown  of  the  head. 
The  plumage  of  the  hen  has  Icfs  of  the  red  and  more  of 
thewhite  than  the  cock  ;  the  membrane  of  the  eye-brow 
is  lefs  projected,  lefs  pinked,  and  of  a  lefs  lively  red. 
She  mvikcs  her  neft  on  the  ground,  and  lays  from  eight 
to  ten  eggs.  The  principal  food  of  groufe  is  black 
whortle-berrr  (vaccinium  myrtilhtsj  and  the  red  \\  hor- 
tlc-berry  (vaccinium  vitis  idcraj,  alfo  common  heath- 
berries.  It  is  a  cuftom  in  Waks  to  cut  open  the  part 
which'  contains  the  food  for  younc;  fportfmen  to  fmcll ; 
the  fragrance  is  extremely  fine.  The  young  birds  for 
the  firft  year  are  called/>5M//j. 

The  groufe  inhabit  thofe  mountains  and  moors  which 
are  covered  with  heath,  or  heather,  and  feldom  or  ever 
defcends  into  the  lower  grounds.  They  fly  in  packs,  con- 
fifting  in  general  of  four  or  five  brace ;  and  they  love  to 
frequent  moffy  places,  particularly  in  the  middle  of  the 
dav,  and  when  the  weather  is  warm.  The  old  cock 
is  known  by  the  chocking  noife  he  makes ;  and,  when 
the  dogs  point  at  a  brood,  he  is  commonly  the  firft'  bird 
that  goes  off.     In  purfuing  this  game,  if,  when  the  dogs 
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are  fct,  the  (hooter  perceives  the  birds  to  ere(f>  their 
head  and  run,  he  may  be  pretty  certain  they  will  not 
lie  very  well  during  the  courfe  of  that  day;  and  the 
only  mode  by  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  get  a  (hot 
at  them  is,  to  run  after  them  as  faft  as  he  can  the  mo- 
ment he  perceives  their  heads,  and  by  this  means  he 
\\\\\  probably  get  near  enough  to  (hoot  when  they  rife 
upon  the  wing:  this  is  found,  by  experience,  to  be  the 
bcrt  method  in  thofe  days  when  the  birds,  either  from 
wet,  or  fome  other  caufe,  will  not  lie  well  to  the  dogs. 

As  the  feafon  for  fl^ooting  this  game  commences  in 
hot  weather,  and  the  birds,  when  (hot,  are  fubjeft  to 
grow  putrid  in  a  (hort  fpace  of  time,  it  is  highly  proper, 
efpecially  if  they  are  wanted  to  be  fent  to  a  diftance, 
that  they  be  drawn  carefully,  and  extremely  clean,  the 
very  inftant  they  arc  fhot,  and  immediately  afterwards 
(buffed  with  dry  heather;  and  if  the  plumage  happens  to 
be  wetted  by  the  fall  to  the  ground  when  the  bird  is 
(hot,  or  by  the  tearing  of  the  d(-gs,  it  mult  at  the  fame 
time  be  wiped  as  drv  as  poffible,  before  it  is  put  into 
the  game-bag.  Before  the  birds  are  packed  up  to  be 
fent  off,  it  is  alfo  proper  to  lay  them  within  the  mode- 
rate influence  of  a  fire,  for  fome  minutes,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  perfedly  di7. 

Of  IVcodcocl  Shooting. 

The  woodcock  is  a  bird  of  paffage,  and  commonly 
arrives  here  about  the  lattef  end  of  October.  Their 
paffage,  in  different  feafons,  is  more  or  lefs  advanced  or 
retarded,  according  as  the  wind  and  weather  happen  to 
be  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn.  The  caft  and  north- 
eaft  winds,  and  efpecially  when  they  are  accompanied 
with  fogs,  bring  them  over  in  the  greateft  numbers. 
At  their  arrival,  on  the  firft  flight  they  drop  any 
where,  as  well  under  high  trees,  as  in  copfes,  in 
hedge  rows,  among  heath  and  brambles;  afterwards 
they  take  up  their  abode  in  copies  of  nine  or  ten  years 
growth,  and  fomctiines  in  thoie  little  (haws  which, 
having  been  cut,  arc  left  to  grow  for  timber;  for  it  is 
but  feldom  that  a  woodcock  is  found  in  a  young  copfe 
of  more  than  three  or  four  years  growth.  When  we 
fay  thev  take  up  their  abode,  we  mull  not  be  underftood 
to  mean  thattiiev  remain  in  the  wood  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter;  fur  it  is  obferved,  that  they  do  not  (tay 
longer  than  twelve  or  fifteen  days  in  one  place ;  ancf 
that  if  they  do  remain  there  for  a  longer  fpace  of  time, 
it  is  in  confequence  of  fome  wound  or  hurt  received. 
This  bird  rifes  heavily  from  the  ground,  and  makes  a( 
confiderablc  noife  with  his  wings.  When  he  is  found 
in  an  open  field,  in  a- hcdge-iow,  or  in  the  pafs  of  a 
wood,  he  frequently  only  fkims  the  ground,  and  then, 
his  fiig.ht  not  being  rapid,  he  is  eafily  (hot.  But  when 
he  is  fprung  in  a  tall  wood,  where  he  is  obliged  to  clear 
the  tops  of  the  trees  before  he  can  take  a  horizontal 
flight,  he  fometimes  rifes  very  high,  and  with  great  rapi- 
dity: in  this  cafe  it  is  difticult  to  feizc  the  n.oment  of 
(hooting,  by  reafon  of  the  turn-ngs  and  twiftnigs  which 
he  is  obliged  to  mak'.-,  in  order  to  pafs  between  the 
trees.  The  woodcock  walks  very  clumfily,  as  all  birds 
are  obferved  to  do  which  have  great  wings  and  fliort 
legs.     His  fight  alfo  is  very  bad,  and  particularly  in  the 
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day-time.     It  is  faid,  however,  that  he  fees  better  in  ■ 
the  dulk. 

Shooting  woodcocks  is  a  very  plcafant  amufement  in 
•woods  ihit  are  not.  too  thick;  and  if  they  are  cut 
through  in  i'cveral  places,  it  renders  it  more  eafy  to 
fhoot  him  in  liis  paffngc  when  he  fprings  in  the  wood, 
and  iilfo  to  mark  him  with  greater  certainty.  Befides, 
this  fport  is  more  delightful  and  animating,  as  requiring 
a  great  noife  and  clamour  with  men  and  dogs.  Tliere 
is  a  fpecics  of  fpanicls  that  give  tongue  when  the  cock 
fprings,  or  when  they  get  upon  his  haunt:  thefe  dogs 
are  extrcn.eiy  ufeful,  as  they  warn  the  fportfman  to  be 
upon  his  guard.  Pointers,  in  general,  fland  at  the 
cock,  whicn  is  oftentimes  very  inconvenient,  becaufe  it 
cantiot  be  known  what  is  become  of  the  dogs,  or 
whereabot:.  they  are;  and  as  they  will  not  come  away 
when  they  are  fet,  on  being  called  or  whiftled  to,  the 
fliooter  has  frequcntlv  to  w  ait  for  them  until  his  pa- 
tience is  exhaufted.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  in 
Ihooting  cocks  with  pointers,  fome  fportfmen  fallen  a 
fmall  bell  about  the  neck  or  the  tail  of  each  dog,  by 
the  found  of  which  he  may  be  followed  in  the  wood; 
and  when  the  found  ceafes,  the  fhooter  knows  that  the 
dog  is  on  tiie  point,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  gucfs  the 
place  where  the  dog  is. 

In  this  fport  it  is  very  material  to  have  a  good 
marker.  With  this  affiftance,  if  the  w'ood  is  fmall, 
it  willbe  difficult  for  the  cock  to  efcape;  for  it  is 
known,  that  he  will  frequently  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
fprung,  and  even  fliot  at  four  or  five  times,  before  he 
will  leave  the  wood  to  go  to  an  adjoining  one,  or  to  a 
hedge-row. 

During  the  day-time  the  woodcock  remains  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  woods  where  there  are  void  fpaces,  or 
glades,  picking  up  earth-worms  and  grubs  from 
amongfl  the  fallen  leaves.  When  night  comes  on,  he 
goes  to  drink  and  wafh  his  bill  a;  the  pools  and 
fprings;  after  which  he  gains  the  open  fields  and  mea- 
dows, where  he  abides  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  and  at  break  of  day  he  returns  to  the  wood. 
The  fportfman  may  therefore  advantageoufly  watch  at 
fome  opening  or  cut  which  runs  through  the  wood, 
and  fhoot  him  in  his  paffage  to  and  from  it  in  the 
morning  or  evening  flight;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that 
whenever  a  woodcock  fprings  from  a  wood  to  go  into  the 
■  open  country,  he  always  endeavours  to  find  fome  pafs  or 
gl?de,  which  he  follows  to  its  opening  out  of  the  wood  ; 
and  when  he  returns  back  to  the  wood,  he  in  like 
manner  purfues  a  way  for  fome  time,  and  then  turns 
to  the  right  or  left,  oppofite  fome  glade,  in  order  to 
drop  in  the  thick  part  of  the  cover,  where  he  may  be 
under  nieltcr  from  the  wind.  It  is  in  thcfe  openings 
that  nets  are  fpread  to  take  the  woodcocks,  in  their 
morning  and  evening  flights.  They  may  alfo  he 
watched  with  advantage,  in  the  morning  and  evening 
flights,  at  thofe  narrow  paffes  and  little  valleys  on  the 
edges  of  woods,  which,  by  their  dircfl ion,  lead  to  fome 
pool,  fpring,  or  head  of  a  lake.  Thofe  who  know  the 
cuflom  which  the  woodcock  has  in  the  evening  of  waili- 
ing  his  bill  in  the  pools  whicli  adjoin  the  woods,  prac- 
tife  another  method  of  killing  them;  which  is,  by 
watching  near  thofe  pools  in  the  dulk  of  the  evening,  in 


order  to  Hioot  them  as  they  alight.  The  pools  or 
fprings  which  are  mofl  frequented  in  this  manner,  are 
always  known  to  the  neighbouiing  peafants;  and  it  is 
eafy  to  difcovcr  them,  on  examination,  by  the  inarksof 
their  feet  on  the  margins.  " 

Woodcocks  remain  Ln  this  country  until  the  middle 
of  March,  and  may  be  found  all  the  winter  feafon,  if 
the  weather  is  not  too  fevere;  but  if  frofls  happen, 
which  laft  fome  time,  they  will  almoft  totally  difap- 
pear,  at  that  interval,  and  a  few  only  will  be  found  by 
haxard,  in  ceitain  places  where  there  are  warm  fprings, 
which  do  not  freeze. 

A  month,  or  thereabouts,  before  their  departure,  ir  is 
common  to  fee  them  in  pairs,  at  the  morning  and  even- 
ing flights,  and  to  hear  them,  when  flying,  make  a 
fmall  piping  noife ;  although  at  other  times  thev  are 
quite  mute.  Since  they  are  found  in  gieater  numbers 
in  the  month  of  March  than  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
it  is  probable  that  tliey  aflemble  at  that  time  in  order 
to  go  abroad.  Both  woodcocks  and  quails  have  been 
known  to  breed  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  this  kingdom;- 
but  the  inftances  are  very  rare. 

Woodcocks  are  fatteft  in  die  m.onlhs  of  Decrmber  and 
Jamiar)'-^  but  from  the  end  of  Fcbrtmri,  when  they 
begin  to  pair,  to  the  time  of  their  departure,  they  aie 
much  leaner. 

Pennant,  in  the  Supplemait  to  his  Anflic  Zoology, 
informs  us,  that  the  female  woodcock  may  be  diftin- 
guiflied  from  the  male  by  a  narrow  ftripe  of  white  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  exterior  web  of  theoutmoft  feather 
of  the  wing.  The  fame  part,  in  the  outmofl  feather 
of  the  male,  is  elegantly  and  regularly  fpotted  with 
black  and  reddifli  white.  In  tlie  baflard  wing  of  each 
fcx  is  a  fmall  pointed  narrow  feather,  very  elaftic,  and 
much  fought  after  by  painters,  as  a  pencil. 

Of  Snipe  Shooting. 

Snipes  make  their  appearance  here  in  autumn,  and 
remain  until  the  fpring.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that 
they  return  into  Germany  aud  Swit7,erland  to  breed. 
Neverthelefs  a  great  number  remain  with  us  during 
the  fummer,  and  breed  in  the  marfhes,  where  they  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  month  oi  June,  to  the  number  of  four 
or  five.  Snipes  are  fcarcely  worth  fhooting  until  the 
firfl  froft  fets  in  ;  and  in  the  month  of  November  they 
begin  to  grow  very  fat. 

Thefe  little  birds,  when  they  abound,  afford  very 
excellent  fport.  It  is  reinarked  that  fnipcs  always  fly 
againfl:  the  wind,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  wood- 
cocks; for  this  reafon  it  is  belf  to  hunt  for  them  as 
much  as  poflible  with  the  wind  to  the  back,  becaufe 
tlien  they  fly  towards  tlie  fportfman,  and  prefent  a 
fairer  mark. 

The  fnipe  is  generally  crteemcd  difficult  to  flioot,  by 
reafon  of  the  many  turnings  and  twilfings  which  it 
makes  on  being  fprung:  but  this  difficulty  exifts  only 
in  the  minds  of  ine-xperienced  fportfmen;  for  there  are 
manv  birds  more  difficult  to  Ihoot  flying.  When  once 
the  fliootcr  can  acculi-m  himfelf  to  let  the  fnipe  fly 
away,  without  his  being  in  hallc,  or  alarmed,  he  will 
find  tliat  the  flight  is  not  moie  difficult  to  follow  than 
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that  of  the  quail ;  and  it  is  better  to  let  him  fly  to  fomc 
dill;ince,  hccaule  the  fmalleft  grain  <if  fliot  vill  kill 
him,  and  he  will  fall  to  the  ground  if  rtruck  ever  (c 
llightly.  Amon^  the  common  fnipes,  fome  are  larger 
than  others.  Ihcfe  are  thought  to  be  the  males. 
Sniper,  however,  arc  fometimes  found,  which,  from 
their  extraordinary  fize,  mufl  neceil'arily  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent fpceies;  hut  thefe  arc  fo  rare,  that  they  do  not 
here  require  a  particular  defcription. 

0/  mid-Fowl  Shooting. 

This  race  of  birds,  if  wc  include  all  thofc  which  have 
the  ih.ipe  and  conformation  of  the  wild  goofe,  duck, 
and  teal,  is  extremely  numerous;  and  there  are  no 
other  birds  which  afford  fo  many  different  fpecies. 
But  as  of  thofe  only  the  common  wild  duck  are  found 
in  confidcrable  numbers  in  England,  we  fliall  confine 
our  defcription  principally  to  them. 

Wild  ducks  are  birds  of  paffage,  and  arrive  here  in 
great  flights  fjom  the  northern  countries  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter.  Still,  however,  a  great  many  remain 
in  our  marflies  and  fens  during  the  w'hole  year,  and 
there  breed.  They  pair  in  fpring,  and  lay  from  ten  to 
fifrccn  eggs.  The  duck  commonly  conftrudls  her  neft 
at  the  edge  of  the  water,  upon  fome  tuft  of  ruflies  which 
is  a  little  elevated,  and  begins  to  lay  in  March  or 
-ipril.  Her  incubation  is  about  thirty  days,  and  the 
young  ones  are  mofl  commonly  hatched  in  May.  The 
growth  of  their  wings  is  verv  flow ;  and  they  attain 
more  than  half  their  liz,e  before  they  are  able  to  fly, 
which  happens  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  and 
near  three  months  after  the  time  of  their  beintr 
hatched.  The  wild  duck  difl^ers  little  in  plumage 
from  the  tame  duck,  but  is  eafily  dilKnguilhed  by  its 
fize,  which  is  lefs  ;  by  the  neck,  which  is  more  flendcr  ; 
by  the  foot,  which  is  fmaller;  by  the  nafls,  which  arc 
more  black;  and,  above  all,  by  the  web  of  the  foot, 
which  is  much  finer  and  fofter  to  the  touch.  The 
young  ducks  of  the  firft  year  are  dirtinguiflied  from  the 
(•Id  ones  by  the  feet,  which  are  more  foft  and  fleck, 
and  of  a  brighter  red.  They  may  alfo  be  known  by 
plucking  a  feather  from  the  wing;  for,  if  the  duck  is 
young,  the  root  or  end  of  the  quill  will  be  foft  and 
bloody,  of  old,  this  CKtremity  will  be  hard,  without 
containing  any  bloody  matter. 

Irnhc  fummer  feafon,  when  it  is  known  that  a  team 
of  young  ducks  are  in  a  particular  piece  of  w-ater,  and 
jufl  beginning  to  fly,  the  fportfman  is  fure  to  find  them 
early  in  the  morning,  dabbling  at  the  edges  of  the  pool, 
and  amongft  the  long  grafs,  and  then  he  may  get  very 
near  to  them :  it  is  ufual  alfo  to  find  them  in  thofe 
places  at  noon.  By  means  of  a  little  boat  they  may  be 
ftiot  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  this  method  fuccceds 
admirably  well  on  fmall  pieces  of  water;  for  with  the 
help  of  it  they  may  all  be  killed.  It  may  be  ftill 
more  eafy  to  tScA  this,  if  the  fportfman  can  contrive 
to  kill  the  old  duck  ;  in  that  cafe  he  may  tie  a  tame  duck 
by  the  leg  with  a  piece  of  packthread  to  a  pin  of  wood 
driven  into  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  pool :  this 
muft  be  done  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  duck  may  be 
able   to  fwim   a  Utile  way  into  the  water.     He  muft 


then  conceal  himfelf  within  gun-fliof.  The  duck  will 
foon  begin  to  quack  j  and  as  loon  as  the  young  ones 
hear  her  they  will  come  out  to  her,  thinking  it  to  be 
their  mother. 

11  he  wi(l;es  to  take  them  alive,  he  has  only  to 
throw  into  the  water,  near  to  the  tame  duck,  a  few  fifh- 
hooks  tied  upon  pieces  of  twine,  and  baited  with  pieces 
of  the  lights  of  a  calf.  The  lines  muft  be  faftened  to 
pickets  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn  almott  every  pool  is  frequented  by 
teams  of  wild  ducks,  which  remain  there  during  the 
day,  concealed  in  the  ruflies.  If  thefe  pools  are  of 
fmall  extent,  two  fliooters,  by  going  one  on  each  fide, 
making  noifcs,  and  throwing  ftoncs  into  the  rufhes, 
will  make  them  fly  up;  and  they  will  in  this  way  fre- 
quently get  fliots;  efpecially  if  the  pool  is  not  broad, 
and  contrails  at  one  end.  But  the  furcft  and  moft 
fuccefsful  way,  is  to  launch  a  fmall  boat  or  trow  on  the 
pool,  and  to  traverfe  the  ruflies,  by  the  openings  which 
are  found;  at  the  fame  time  making  as  little  noife  as 
poffible.  In  this  manner  the  ducks  will  fuffer  the 
Iportfmen  to  come  fufficicntly  near  them  to  (hoot  them 
flying;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  ducks,  after  hav- 
ing flown  up,  only  make  a  circuit,  return  in  a  little 
time,  and  again  light  upon  the  pool.  Then  the  fportf- 
men  endeavour  a  fecond  time  to  come  near  them.  If 
feveral  fhooters  are  in  company,  they  fliould  divide,  fo 
that  two  fhould  go  in  the  boat,  whilft  the  others  fpread 
themfelves  near  the  edge  of  the  pool,  in  order  to  ftioot 
the  du':ks  in  their  flight.  In  pools  \vhichvvill  not  ad- 
mit a  trow,  water-fpaniels  are  abfolutcly  necelfary  for 
this  fport,  which  fliould  be  large  ftrong  dogs. 

Another  good  way  to  flioot  ducks  in  winter,  and 
efpecially  in  frolt,  at  which  time  thev  fly  about  and  are 
more  in  motion  than  any  other,  is  to  watch  for  tliem  in 
the  duik  of  the  evening,  at  the  margins  of  little  pools, 
where  they  come  to  feed  ;  they  may  then  either  be  ihot 
whilft  they  are  on  the  wing,  or  at  the  moment  in  which 
they  alight  on  the  water.  When  the  froft  is  very  fe- 
vere,  and  the  pools  and  rivers  are  frozen  up,  they  muft 
be  w'atched  for  in  places  where  there  are  warm  fprings, 
and  waters  which  do  not  freeze.  The  fport  is  then 
much  more  certain,  becaufe  t;ie  ducks  arc  confined  to 
thofe  places,  in  order  to  procure  Uiofe  aquatic  herbs 
which  are  almoft  the  only  food  that  remains  for  them 
at  this  period. 

In  times  of  great  frofts,  there  are  alfo  fmall  rivers 
and  brooks  which  do  not  freeze,  and  thefe  afli()rd  abun- 
dant fport.  If  the  fliooter  follow  the  courfe  of  thefe 
waters  at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  particularly  at  an 
early  hoar  of  the  morning,  he  will  be  certain  to  meet 
with  wild-ducks,  whicii  are  then  frequently  "lying  un- 
der the  banks,  and  among  the  roots  of  trees  which 
grow  on  the  edges,  fearching  for  cray-rilli  and  infeC^s  ; 
and  the  ducks  will  not  get  up  uniil  he  is  clofe  upon 
them,  and  fometimes  they  will  even  lie  until  he  has 
gone  paft,  or  are  hunted  up  by  his  dogs. 

Shootittg  Terms. 

As  the  language  of  fportfmcn  poffeifcs  a  number  of 
fj-ccitic  names  peculiar  to  itfclf,  when  fpeaking  of  the 
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various  objcd^nof  tlicir  inirfuit,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
j3er  to  notice  them  in  this  jiliKi-',  as  follows  : 

I.  Covey  of  partridges.  2.  Nide  of  phcafants  (com- 
monly called  r?  «/.'  3.  Pack  of  groufe.  4.  V/ifp,  or 
whifp,  of  fnipes.  5.  Wing  of  plover.  6.  Flock  of 
geefe.  7.  Bevy  of  quails.  8.  Flight  of  woodcocks. 
9.  Trip  of  dottrel  1.  10.  Team  of  ducks.  11.  Flock 
of  buftards. 

Training  of  Sporting  Digs. 

The  dog,  independent  of  the  beauty  and  fymmetry 
of  his  form,  of  his  vivacity,  and  of  his  agility,  emi- 
nently poffefles  all  thofe  interior  qualities  that  can  gain 
t]\e  affections  of  man,  whom  he  fcduloufly  leeks  to 
pleafe,  and  to  whom  he  attaches  himfelf  with  fo  much 
pleafure  and  finccrity.  He  approaches,  in  crouching 
and  humble  attitude,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  mafter, 
his  courage,  his  ftrength,  and  his  talents  ;  he  waits  his 
commands  to  make  ufe  of  them  ;  for  thefe  he  confults 
him,  he  interrogates  him,  he  fupplicates  him  :  a  llngle 
glance  of  the  eve  is  fufflcicnt ;  he  underrtands  the  fig- 
nal  of  his  will ;  he  is  all  zeal,  all  ardour,  all  obedi- 
ence:  more  frnfible  of  kindnel's  than  of  injury,  he  is 
neither  repulfcd  nor  difcouraged  by  the  worrt  of  treat- 
ment ;  he  fubmits  to  it,  he  forgets  it,  or  at  leaft  re- 
members it  only  to  attach  himfelf  the  more.  Inftead 
of  being  exafperatcd,  he  willingly  expoies  himfelf  to 
new  trials  of  feverity  ;  he  licks  the  hand  that  ftrikes 
him  ;  to  it  oppofes  only  a  mournful  complaint,  and  at 
length  difarms  it  by  patience  and  fubmiflion. 

More  tractable  than  man,  the  dog  not  only  imbibes 
inftrucfion  in  a  fmall  fpace  of  time,  but  readily  con- 
forms himfelf  to  the  various  motions,  to  the  manners, 
and  to  all  the  habits,  of  the  fportfman  who  commands 
him.  Of  what  infinite  importance  is  the  dog  in  the 
order  of  nature,  fuppofing  for  an  inftant  that  he  had 
never  exifted !  Without  him,  how  would  man  have 
been  able  to  conquer,  to  fubdue,  and  reduce  to  flavery, 
the  favage  animals  of  the  foreft  r  How  could  he  at  this 
day  difcover,  chafe,  and  deftroy,  the  wild  hearts  of  the 
field?  It  is  evident,  that,  to  procure  perfedl  fafety, 
and  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of  the  living  univerfe,  it 
would  be  neceffary  to  begin  by  forming  an  union  with 
thofe  animals  whom  he  found  capable  of  attachment 
and  obedience,  to  the  intent  of  oppofing  them  to  the 
others.  One  of  the  firft  arts  of  man  hath  therefore 
been  the  education  of  the  dog ;  and  the  confequence 
of  this  art  hath  been,  the  peaceable  polTeflion  of  the 
earth. 

Without  the  dog,  man  could  not  have  dared  pretend 
to  fuch  a  conqucft,  bccaufc  the  greater  part  of  animals 
have  more  agility,  more  fwitnefs,  more  ftrength,  and 
even  more  courage,  than  man.  Nature  better  pro- 
vided and  better  armed  tiiem  than  him :  they  have 
fcnfe  alfo,  and  the  faculty  of  ftnelling  in  the  moft  per- 
fc<S  degree.  To  have  gained,  therefore,  a  fpccies  of 
animals,  courageous  and  docile  as  the  dog,  was  to  have 
acquired  a  new  fenfc,  and  faculties  whicli  were  want- 
ing to  us;  it  was  to  have  difcovered  great  and  eternal 
m(;ans  of  conqueft;  it  was,  in  one  word,  to  have  im- 
mortaliftd  the  fportfman  and  the  art  of  tiic  chafe.    Af- 


ter having  thus  become  the  advocate  of  the  dog,  and  fo 
warmly  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  his  mafter  ; 
let  not  the  falfe  and  affedfcd   friends  of  humanity  be 
alarmed  at  the  modes  of  difcipline  which  arc  hereafter 
defcribed,  and  even  approved  ;  nor  pcrfuade  themfelves 
to  think  that  they  are  incompatible  with  the  finer  feel- 
ings, and  unjuftifiabic  on  the  principle  of  fport.  They  are 
but  means  to  prevent  a  greater  evil ;  the  natural  facul- 
ties of  the  dog  muft  be  trained   to   their  proper  object 
andpurpofe;  he   is  by  nature  wild   and  depredatory; 
he  will  fometimes  return  to  his  natural  hankering ;  and 
we  venture  to  pronounce  that  the  man  of  feeling  would, 
at  the  fight  of  fheep  worried  in  the  fold,  and  of  pigs 
and  poultry  in  the  farm-vard,  acknowledge   the  truth 
of  the   old   adage,  and   follow  its  dictates — "  of  two 
evils  to  choofe  the  leaft:"  and,  were  he  either  in  the 
fituation  of  the  owner  of  the  dog,  or  the  fufFcrer  by  his 
aftions,  he  would  equally  countenance  the  feverities 
alluded  to,  and  acknowledge  them  to  be  falutary  modes 
for  the  corredtion  and  prevention  of  fuch  vicious  ha- 
bits.    There  is,  however,  one  circumftance  relating  to 
the  oeconomy  of  this   animal  and  his  dependence  on 
man,  which  would  honourably  engage  the  feelings  and 
the  knowledge  of  thofe  capable,  by  profefllonal  educa- 
tion, to  undertake  the  tafk  ;  we  mean,  an  inveftigation 
of  the   various  difeafes  to  which  dogs  are  fubje(ft   (we 
fay  various,  becaufe   we  do  not   fubfcribe  to  that  old 
but   erroneous  judgment  which  calls  every  diforder, 
with  which  a  dog  is  afflitfcd,  bv  the  general  name  of 
the  dijlemper ),  and  thereby  to  form  a  rational   fyftem 
of  treatment.     It  is  really  furprifing  that  no  one    has 
hitherto  attempted  this  humane  oilice ;  to  many  we  are 
convinced  it  might  be  extremely  eafy.     The  whimfica- 
lity  and  rage  of  the  prefent  hour  furnifh  us  with  a  va- 
riety of  bombaftic  writers  and  treatifes  upon  the  means 
of  prevention,  as  well  as  the  method  of  curing  difeafes 
incidental  to  horfes :  it  has  alfo,  in  a  lucky  hour,  given 
birth  to  a  fociety  or  college  of  Veterinarians,  inftituted 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  improving  the  art  of  farriery, 
and,   to  this  end,  foliciting  communications,   from  all 
the  world,  of  anv  important  information  or  ufeful  dif- 
covery  which  may  conduce  to  the  improvement  and 
extenfion  of  tliat    branch   of  fcienee.     As    fportfmcn, 
may  we  not  be  permitted  to  fay,  that  the  horfe  is  not  a 
more  ufeful,  nor  a  more  noble,  animal  than'the  dog? 
For  the  fake  of  humanity,  then,  and  for  the  enlarging 
of  knowledge,  we  recommend  and  intreat  this  re^e(fl- 
able  and  ufeful  fociety  to  extend  their  plan,  and  to  in- 
vite communication  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  dif- 
eafes to  which  this  worthy  and  afFctStionate  creature  is 
peculiarly  fubjed,  and  fubjecl,  we  are  forry  to  fay,   at 
this  time,  without  anv  one  rational  mode  of  treatment 
for  the  alleviation  of  pain,  or  the   removal    of  com- 
plaint.     For  him,  a  fmall  fpace  of  time  intervenes  be- 
tween the  adminirtration  of  the   moft   violent,   impro- 
per, and  inapplicable  remedies,  and  the  more  humane 
but  ftill  brutal  one  of  the  rope.     Tiius  is  a  period  bar- 
baroufly  put  to  his  various   miferies,  and  thus  is  he,  to 
the  laft,  treated  as  a  dog.     Wc  are  perfuaded  tliat  the 
difeafes  of  dogs  arc  generally  produced  by  the  littLe 
care  taken  of  them,  and  this  at  leaft  may  be  calily  rc- 
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With  rcfpcd  to  breaking  of  dogs,  there  are  three 
fpccics  capable  of  receiving  the  proper  inftruiillon,  and 
of  being  trained.  Thcfc  are,  the  fmooth  pointer,  tlie 
fpanicl,  and  tlic  rough  pointer.  The  laft  is  a  dog  with 
king  curled  liair,  and  fccms  to  be  a  inixcti  breed  of  the 
water-dog  and  tlic  fpaniel.  The  fmootli  pointer  is  ac- 
tive, and  lively  enough  in  his  range,  but  in  general  is 
proper  only  for  an  open  country.  The  grcateft  part  of 
thefe  doijs  are  afraid  of  water,  brambles,  and  thickets; 
but  the  fpaniel  and  the  rough  pointer  are  ealily  taught 
to  take  the  water,  even  in  the  coldel^  weather,  and  to 
range  the  woods,  and  rough  places,  as  well  as  the 
plain.  Greater  dependence  may  therefore  be  had 
nn  thcfc  two  lart  fpecies  of  dogs,  than  on  the  fmooth 
pointer. 

Before  you  begin  to  break-in  a  dog,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, when  he  is  onlv  five  or  fix  months  old,  to  teach 
him  to  fetch  and  carrv,  which  may  eafily  be  done  with- 
out going  out  of  the  houlc,  bv  means  familiar  to  every 
one.  VVith  patience  and  gentle  treatment,  if  the  dog 
is  of  a  good  breed  and  difpofition,  he  will  acquire  the 
liabit  very  eafily  ;  but  much  gentle  ufage  is  necelfary 
at  this  time,  and,  if  the  dog  Ihould  be  obftinate  in 
karning  his  IcflTons,  feverity  and  corredion  Ihould  be 
carried  onlv  to  a  certain  point.  Therefore,  as  you  per- 
ceive him  to  be  dilhcartencd,  let  him  rcl>,  beftow  ca- 
relfes  on  him,  and  return  to  the  talk  another  time. 

If,  liowever,  this  tafk  cannot  be  aceompliflied  by 
mild  treatment,  you  muft  wait  until  the  dog  is  of  a 
proper  age  to  be  regularly  trained  ;  for  then,  in  cafe  of 
great  obrtinacy,  he  will  be  able  to  bear  the  ftrong  col- 
lar, and  thofe  other  modes  of  necctfary  dilcipline. 

It  will,  at  the  fame  time  that  you  teach  the  dog  to 
fetch  and  carry,  alfo  be  proper  to  give  him  the  firft 
principles  of  obedience ;  which  may  be  aceompliflied 
by  walking  with  him  a  little  diftancc  from  the  houfe, 
and  there  learning  him  to  come  in,  when  he  runs  too 
far  off;  and  to  go  behind  when  he  returns;  ufing,  in 
the  firft  cafe,  the  words,  here,  come  in ;  and,  in  the 
latter,  bad,  or  behind.  It  is  alfo  highly  neceflary  to 
accuftom  the  dog,  at  this  period,  to  be  tied  up  in  a 
kennel  or  ftable,  where  you  fhould  be  careful  to  renew 
his  ftraw  frequently.  But,  in  thefe  firft  eflays,  he 
fliould  not  be  kept  tied  up  too  long,  in  confidcration  of 
his  tender  age,  which  fecms  to  require  fome  indulgence; 
he  fliould,  therefore,  be  let  loole  in  the  morning,  and 
faftened  up  again  in  the  evening.  Dogs,  which  arc  not 
early  accuftomcd  to  be  chained  up,  difturb  you  with 
their  howling.  It  is  alfo  of  importance,  that  the  pcr- 
fon  who  intends  to  train  him  fliould  alone  fpeak  to  him 
■and  command  him,  and  that  none  other  fliould  inter- 
fere vsith  his  education,  or  give  him  his  food. 

When  the  dog  has  attained  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
months,  it  will  be  high  time  to  take  him  into  the  field, 
for  the  purpofc  of  regular  training.  At  the  firft  }ou 
may  let  him  do  as  he  likes,  w  ithout  requiring  any  thing 
of  him,  the  firft  ftep  being  only  to  make  him  know 
his  game.  He  will,  at  this  time,  run  after  every  thmg 
he  fees;  crows,  pigeons,  thruflies,  fnjall  birds,  par- 
tridges, and  hares.  This  cagcrnefs  being  fomevvhat 
abated,  he  will  end  by  only  purfuing  the  partridge  and 
hares,  to  the  former  of  which  his  natural  inftinct  will 


more  particularly  attach  him;  and,  being  foon  tired 
with  following  after  thefe  in  vain,  he  will  be  content, 
after  having  fluflied  the  birds,  to  follow  them  with  his 
eyes.  He  will  not,  however,  do  tiie  fame  with  hares  ; 
for  feeing  they  have  but  legs  like  himfclf,  and  do  not 
leave  the  ground  like  a  partridge,  he  perceives  that 
there  is  more  equality  with  himfclf,  and  will  not  re- 
linquilh  the  hope  of  overtaking  them  :  for  this  reafon, 
he  V  ill  continue  the  practice  of  running  after  hares  un- 
til corrected  by  education  ;  and  even  then,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  prevent  the  nioft  crafty  and  bcft-trained  dog 
from  purfuing  hares. 

All  young  dogs  are  fubjecl  to  rake,  that  is,  to  hunt 
with  their  nofcs  clofe  to  the  ground  :  a  habit  which  you 
fliould  not  fuffer  them  to  contrudf,  and  of  which  you 
fliould  cflcchially  break  them  betimes,  if  it  is  pofl'ible 
to  be  done  ;  for  a  dog  that  rakes  with  his  nofe,  and  fol- 
lows the  game  by  the  track,  will  never  make  a  good 
pointer,  nor  find  half  fo  much  game  as  one  that  hunts 
with  his  nofe  high.  Whenever,  therefore,  you  per- 
ceive that  your  young  dog  is  following  tlie  track  of  a 
[lartridgc  down  wind,  call  to  him  with  an  angry  tone, 
liold  up  ;  he  will  then  grow  uneafy  and  agitated,  going 
firft  on  one  fide,  and  then  on  the  other,  until  the  wind 
brings  him  the  fcent  of  the  birds.  He  will  only  have 
to  find  the  game  four  or  five  times  in  this  w'ay,  when 
he  will  take  the  wind  of  hinifelf,  and  hunt  with  his 
nofe  liigh.  Yet,  there  are  dogs  which  it  is  almoft  im- 
pofl'ible  to  break  of  this  fault,  and  fuch  are  fcarcely 
worth  the  training.  The  bcft  method  to  be  ufed  with 
a  dog  of  that  defcription  is,  to  put  the  puzzle-peg  upon 
him.  This  is  an  inftrument  of  a  very  fimple  conftruc- 
tion,  being  no  other  than  a  piece  of  oak  or  deal  inch- 
board,  one  foot  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  tapering  a  little  at  one  end  ;  at  tlie  broader 
end  are  two  holes,  running  longitudinally,  through 
which  the  collar  of  the  dog  is  put,  and  the  whole  is 
buckled  round  his  neck  ;  the  piece  of  wood  being  pro- 
je<fled  beyond  his  nofe,  is  then  faftened  v  ith  a  piece  of 
leather  thong  to  his  under  jaw.  By  this  means,  the 
peg  advancing  feven  or  eight  inches  beyond  his  fnout, 
the  dog  is  prevented  from  putting  his  nofe  to  the  ground 
and  raking.  This  inftrument  is  alfo  proper  for  dogs 
that  tear  the  game;  and  fometimes'has  been  found  to 
make  a  dog,  that  is  too  eager,  and  polTefllng  the  bad 
habit  of  running  up  to  tlie  foremoft  dog  in  the  point, 
ftand  better  in  company. 

Partridges  lie  much  better  to  dogs  which  wind  them 
than  to  thofe  that  follow  them  by  track.  The  dog  that 
winds  the  fcent  approaelies  the  bird.s  by  degrees,  and 
that,  more  or  lefs,  as  he  finds  them  either  fliy  or  tame, 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  they  will  lie  well,  which 
he  is  enabled  to  know  by  the  fcent  which  they  emit 
when  they  are  uneafy  ;  and,  notwithftanding  they  fee 
him  hunt  round  ab(>und  tliem,  they  will  not  be  alarm- 
ed, becaufc  they  do  not  perceive  that  he  is  following 
them. 

Nothing  difturbs  birds  more  than  their  feeing  a  dog 
tracing  their  footfteps,  and  keeping  the  fame  courfe 
that  they  are  taking  to  fteal  off;  an.i,  when  a  dog  fol- 
lows them  in  this  manner  down  wind,  it  moft  com- 
monly happens  that  he  flufiies  them  ;  or,  if  by  acci- 
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dent  he  makes  a  point,  it  will  probably  be  much  too 
near  the  birds ;  for,  in  going  down  wind,  he  cannot 
take  the  fccnt  until  lie  is  alnioft  upon  them,  and  then 
tliey  will  not  lie. 

As  {can  as  the  young  dog  knows  his  game,  you  muft 
bring  him  under  complete  fuhjedion  and  command. 
If  he  is  naturally  tradable,  and  h;ts  profited  from  the 
inllrutlions  you  have  given  him  before  his  being  taken 
into  the  field,  it  will  be  eafy  to  accompliili  it ;  but,  if  he 
is  ftubbornand  unruly,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  ufe 
of  the  trafh-cord.  This  is  done  by  only  faftening  to 
the  collar  of  the  dog,  a  rope  or  cord,  of  about  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  fathom  in  length,  and  then  letting  him 
range  about  with  this  dragging  on  the  ground.  By  the 
help  of  this  cord,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  him  in 
whenever  you  call  to  him,  which  you  flrould  never  do 
but  when  you  are  within  reach  of  it ;  and  then,  if  he 
fliould  continue  to  run  forward,  you  mufl:  check  him 
fmartly  with  the  cord,  which  will  often  bring  him  up- 
on his  haunches.  When  you  have  repeated  this  a  few 
times,  he  will  not  fail  to  come  in  immediately  on  be- 
ing called;  you  fliould  then  carefs  him,  and  give  him 
a  bit  of  bread,  and  continue  to  do  fo  whenever  he 
comes  in  on  being  called  to.  After  this,  in  order  to 
accuftom  him  to  crofs  and  range  before  you,  turn  your 
back  to  him,  and  walk  on  the  oppofite  fide  ;  when  he 
lofes  fight  of  you,  he  will  come  to  find  you  ;  he  will  be 
agitated  and  afraid  of  lofing  you,  and  will,  in  ranging, 
turn  his  head,  from  time  to  time,  to  obferve  where- 
abouts you  are.  Eight  days  practice  of  this  manoeuvre, 
will  make  him  range  on  whatfoever  fide  you  pleafe,  by 
only  giving  him  a  fign  with  the  hand. 

When  the  dog  is  arrived  at  this  point  of  infiruftion, 
be  careful  to  keep  him  conftantly  tied  up  ;  never  un- 
chain him  but  when  you  give  him  his  food,  and  not 
always  then,  but  at  thofe  times  only  that  he  has  done 
fomething  to  deferve  it.  The  next  itep  will  be  to  throw 
down  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  ground,  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment taking  hold  of  the  dog  by  the  collar,  calling  out 
to  him,  take  heed,  foftly.  After  having  held  him  in 
this  manner  for  fome  fpace  of  time,  fay  to  him,  feize, 
lay  hold.  If  he  is  impatient  to  lay  hold  of  thCpiece 
of  bread  before  the  fignal  is  given,  corred  him  gently 
with  a  fmall  whip.  Repeat  this  leflbn  until  he  takes 
heed  well,  and  no  hmger  rei'uires  to  be  held  faft  to 
prevent  him  from  laying  hold  of  the  bread.  When  he 
is  well  accuflomed  to  this  menage,  turn  the  bread  with 
a  ftick,  holding  it  in  the  manner  you  do  a  fowling- 
pice,  and  having  done  fo,  cry,  fcize  i  Never  fufler  the 
dog  to  eat,  cither  in  the  houfe  or  field,  without  having 
firft  made  him  take  heed  in  this  manner. 

Then,  in  order  to  apply  this  lellbn  to  the  game,  fry 
fmall  pieces  of  bread  in  hc^'s-lnrd,  with  the  dung  of 
a  partridge ;  take  thefc  in  a  linen  bag  into  the  fields, 
ftubbles,  ploughed  grounds,  and  paftures,  and  there 
put  the  pieces  in  fcveral  different  places,  marking  the 
fpots  with  little  i-kft  pickets  of  wood,  which  will  be 
rendered  more  diftinguithablc  by  putting  pieces  of  card 
in  the  nicks.  This  being  done,  caft  on"  the  dog,  and 
eondudt  him  to  thefe  places,  always  hunting  in  the 
wind.  After  he  has  caught  the  fccnt  of  the  bread,  if 
he  approached  too  near,  and  fccms  eager  to  fall  upon  it, 


cry  to  him  in  a  menacing  tone,  take  heed  ;  and,  if  he 
doe.i  not  ftop  immediately,  corrcdf  him  with  the  whip. 
He  will  foon  comprehend  what  is  required  of  him,  and 
will  ftand.  At  the  next  lefTon,  take  vour  gun  charged 
only  with  powder,  walk  gently  round  the  piece  of 
bread  once  or  tu  ice,  und  fire,  inftead  of  crying, /?/zf. 
The  next  time  of  praftifing  this  Icffon,  walk  round  the 
bread  four  or  five  times,  but  in  a  greater  circle  than 
before,  and  continue  to  do  this  until  the  dog  is  con- 
quered of  his  impatience,  and  will  ftand  without  mov- 
ing until  the  fignal  is  given.  When  he  keeps  the  point 
well,  and  ftands  fteady  in  this  leffon,  you  may  take 
him  to  find  the  birds;  if  he  runs  in  upon  them,  or 
barks  when  they  fpring  up,  you  muft  correft  him  ;  and, 
if  he  continues  to  do  fo,  you  mufl  return  to  the  fried 
bread  :  but  this  is  feldom  neceflfary. 

There  arc  many  dogs  that  will  point  the  firft  day  they 
are  taken  out ;  and  there  are  others  that  will  point  and 
back  the  firft  time,  by  natural  inftindt.  But,  to  make 
the  dog  ftaunch,  you  fhould  endeavour  to  kill  a  few 
birds  on  the  ground  before  him,  and  fliould  not  (hoot 
flying  until  he  is  well  trained  and  fteady.  This,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  done  when  the  dog  is  broke  ia  during 
the  fhooting  feafon.  The  fpring  is  the  beft  time  for 
training  dogs  ;  becaufe  the  birds,  being  paired,  lie  bet- 
ter, and,  being  fprung  more  feldom,  and  fewer  in 
number,  the  dog  is  not  fo  fubjed  to  be  eager,  and  is 
kept  under  command  with  greater  eafc.  But,  as  this 
feafon  fcarcely  allows  time  to  make  the  dog  perfeiS 
and  ftaunch,  you  muft  refume  his  leflbns  in  the  month 
of  September,  or  the  latter  end  of  Aiiguji,  which  will 
foon  complete  him.  Another  method  ufed  to  break 
in  a  dog  is,  with  a  cord  of  the  fame  length  as  the  for- 
mer, and  the  ftrong  collar.  This  collar  is  made  of  a 
ftrong  leather  ftrap,  and  ftuck  with  three  rows  of  fmall 
nails,  the  points  of  M'hich  extend  three  or  four  lines  of 
an  inch  beyond  the  furface  of  the  infide  ;  a  ftrong  piece 
of  leather  is  then  put  over  the  heads  of  the  nails,  on 
the  outfide  of  the  collar,  in  order  to  prevent  their  ftart- 
ing  back,  when  the  dog  prefles  upon  the  points.  A 
ring  is  faftened  to  each  end  of  this  collar,  for,  if  it 
were  buckled  like  a  common  one,  it  would  perpetually 
wound  the  dog  ;  through  thefe  rings,  therefore,  is  paf- 
fed  one  end  of  the  cord,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  in 
pulling  towards  you,  the  rings  bring  the  collar  clofe  ; 
the  nails  then  prefs  upon  his  neck,  and  warn  him  of 
his  fault. 

As  foon  as  the  dog  is  inftru(f\ed  to  take  !u;ed  of  the 
bread,  in  the  way  before  explained,  you  muft  take  him 
into  the  fields  with  the  ftrong  collar  on  his  neck,  and 
the  trafli-cord  dragging  on  the  ground  ;  be  cartful  ncf 
to  let  him  range  too  wide,  but  keep  him  within  fuch  a 
diftancc  that  you  can  always  lay  hold  of  the  cord  at 
thofe  times  when  it  may  be  neceflary  to  check  him. 
When  the  firft  birds  are  fprung  to  the  dog,  if  he  runs 
after  them,  or  barks,  give  him  a  few  checks,  calling 
out  to  him,  take  heed.  If  he  ftands  at  them,  then  ca- 
refs him  ;  but  you  fliould  never  hunt  him  w  iih  the  cord 
until  he  points  ftaunch. 

When  once  a  dog  is  taught  to  point  at  partrMgcs,  he 
will  ftand  at  every  fort  of  winged  game,  and  even  at 
hares ;  yet,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  very  diftK  ult  to 
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prevent  dogs  from  running  after  hares,  vhether  they 
rtart  at  a  dillancc  or  after  the  ilog  has  pointed  them, 
cfpeciallv  if  he  is  a.  fomc  diftance  from  his  maftcr,  who 
will,  in  that  cafe,  try  in  vain  to  make  him  come  in  ; 
for,  when  a  dog  perceives  his  marter  a  good  way  oiT, 
he  will  not  fo  readily  obey  his  vi'iee  as  when  he  is  near 
him.  It  is  not  eafy  to  corrctfl  dogs  of  this  fault  (if  it 
may  be  accounted  fuch)  except  in  places  where  there 
are  many  hares,  for  there,  by  feeing  them  frequently, 
he  gets  tired  of  purfuing  them.  Befides,  to  keep  a  dog 
in  the  habit  of  not  running  after  hares,  he  muft  be 
hunted  only  in  open  grounds  ;  for,  if  you  once  carry 
him  into  a  wood,  he  will  be  certain  to  run  after  both 
hares  and  rabbits,  and  then,  when  you  return  to  the 
open  fields,  he  will  do  as  he  did  in  the  wood. 

There  are  few  dogs  that  will  not  fomttimes  break  in 
upon  the  birds,  particularlv  when  hunting  down  the 
wind ;  you  fiiould,  therefore,  wlicn  he  does  fo,  only 
fpcak  roughly  to  him,  and  not  chaftifc  hii.i,  unlef^, 
indeed,  he  runs  after  the  birds  ;  in  that  cafe,  mark  the 
place  from  which  they  got  up,  for  the  dog  will  iVxin  re- 
turn tliither,  and  then  vou  mull  ehalHfe  liim  with  the 
whip,  but  with  moderation,  which  is  always  nccelTary, 
and  particularlv  fo  if  tite  dog  is  timid. 

There  are  dogs  of  this  nature,  which,  if  you  beat 
them  cxccfTively,  will  lie  down  at  your  feet,  and  will 
hunt  no  more :  others  again  leave  you  and  run  home. 
In  the  laft  cafe,  one  mode  of  correftion  is,  to  have  a 
flake  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  furniflied  with  a 
chain  and  collar;  when  the  dog  arrives,  a  fervant, 
previoufly  inftru<£led,  fliould  faften  him  to  the  ftake, 
and  give  him  a  found  beating,  which  fhould  be  repeat- 
ed at  intervals  for  tjiie  fpace  of  an  hour.  During  this 
operation  the  mafter  fhould  not  appear,  but  remain 
without  fliewing  himfelf,  until  fome  time  after  the  taft 
Correcfion,  in  order  that  the  anger  of  the  dog  may  have 
time  to  fubfidc.  Then  he  fliould  go  up  to  him,  carefs 
him  much,  unchain  him,  give  him  fome  food,  and  af- 
terwards take  him  back  to  the  field.  However,  this 
mode  is  not  fo  infallible  as  many  have  aflerted ;  for  it 
often  happens,  that  the  dog,  who  has  thus  received  the 
ftrappadoes,  the  next  time  he  arrives  at  the  houfe,  after 
having  run  away,  flinks  off,  and  lurks  in  fome  hole, 
without  your  knowing  what  is  become  of  him,  and  does 
tiot  make  his  appearance  again  for  a  long  while.  The 
beft  way  is,  to  ftudy  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the 
dog,  and  to  conduft  yourfelf  accordingly  in  the  appli- 
cation of  correetion. 

We  have  before  faid,  that  when  you  cannot  fucceed 
iri  teaching  a  dog  his  firft  lelTons  at  an  early  age,  by 
gentle  treatment,  it  is  neceflajy  to  wait  till  he  is  older, 
and  then  to  make  ufe  of  the  ftrong  collar;  here  then 
is  the  bcft  mode  of  ufing  it :  take  a  fquare  piece  of 
■Wood,  of  about  eight  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length, 
and  one  inch  in  thicknefs,  cut  notches  on  the  edgc.^ 
like  the  teeth  of  a  faw,  and  bore  two  holts  at  each  end, 
in  order  to  fix  twofmall  pegs  crofs-wife,  fo  that,  when 
this  piece  of  wood  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  the  pegs 
mav  fupport  and  raife  it  above  the  furface  a  full  inch, 
the  purpofe  of  which  is,  to  enable  the  dog  to  mouth  it 
the  more  eafily.  The  ftrong  collar  fliould  then  be  put 
about  his  neck,  and,  taking  the  flick,  rub  the  notches 


backwards  and  for^^■ards  on  his  teeth,  to  make  him 
open  his  mouth  ;  but  do  it  gently,  to  hurt  him  as  little 
as  pofl'iblc  :  when  he  has  taken  it  into  his  mouth,  hold 
you  left  hand  under  his  chaps,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
putting  it  out,  and  with  the  right  carefs  and  pat  him, 
crying,  take  heed.  If,  when  vou  take  away  your  hand 
from  under  his  mouth,  the  dog  let.s  fall  the  flick,  fpcak 
harfiily  to  him,  and  check  the  collar  to  chaftifc  him  ; 
then  make  him  take  the  flick  in  the  fame  manner  as 
before.  The  dog,  thus  perceiving  that  he  is  puniflied 
when  he  drops  the  flick,  and  carelTed  when  he  retains 
it,  will  at  length  accuftom  himfelf  to  hold  it,  and  will 
open  his  mouth  when  you  prefent  it  to  him.  You  muft 
then  proceed  to  make  him  t.ikc  it  himfelf,  by  prcfent- 
ing  it  to  liini,  crying,  at  that  inftant,  lay  hold  ;  at  the 
fame  time  vou  fliould  carefs  him  much,  and  now  and 
then  give  him  little  checks,  to  make  him  more  alert, 
and  come  forward  more  expeditioufly. 

If,  in  pradifing  this  Icflbn,  the  dog  advances  of  his 
own  accord,  and  takes  the  flick,  carefs  him  again,  and 
give  him  a  little  bit  of  food.  When  he  begins  to  put  for- 
ward h's  head  an  inch  or  fo,  he  is  then  fufficiently 
broken  in  to  this  manoeuvre,  and  will  foon  take  the 
flick  from  the  ground,  in  doing  whicli  you  muft  firft 
fav  to  him  very  loud,  lav  hold ;  and,  afterwards^ 
bring  here.  In  order  to  habituate  the  dog  in  this  ex- 
ercife,  when  he  has  advanced  fo  far  as  to  bring  the 
flick  readily,  you  fhould  fomctimes  fubftitute  in  the 
place  of  the  piece  of  wood,  the  wing  of  a  partridge 
fewed  upon  a  linen  eufhion,  and  at  other  times  the  ik'm 
of  a  hare  fluffed  with  hay,  in  each  end  of  w'hich  you 
fliould  put  a  flonc,  to  accuftom  him  to  carry  a  hare  by 
the  middle  of  the  body.  At  length,  when  he  brings 
every  thing  readily  to  you,  take  him  into  the  field,  and 
make  him  bring  the  firft  bird  that  you  kill  to  you;  if 
he  requires  much  intreaty,  put  the  ftrong  collar  on 
him,  which,  in  cafe  of  need,  you  fliould  carry  along 
with  you. 

To  teach  a  dog  to  take  the  water,  choofe  a  pool,  the 
edges  of  which  gently  decline  ;  throw  a  piece  of  wood 
into  it  at  firft,  but  to  fo  fmall  a  diftance  from  the  fide 
that  he  may  be  able  to  reach  it  by  only  wading  to  his 
mid-leg.  Afterwards  increafe  the  diftance  by  degrees, 
until  he  fwims  to  take  it ;  be  careful  at  each  time  that 
he  brings  the  piece  of  wood  to  you,  to  give  him  fome- 
thing  to  eat.  If  he  will  not  venture  to  fwim,  you  muft 
take  another  courfe ;  take  him  to  the  pool  before  he 
has  breakfafted,  and  throw  pieces  of  bread  into  the 
water,  gradually  increafing  the  diftance  as  before,  and, 
by  this  method,  you  will  foon  teach  him  to  earn  his 
breakfafl  by  fwimming. 

To  complete  this  training,  if  you  have  a  piece  of  wa- 
ter of  fufiicient  depth,  put  a  wild-duck  into  it  with  the 
wings  cut,  then  animate  and  encourage  the  dog  until 
he  goes  into  the  water  to  follow  the  duck,  which  will 
fwim  before  him,  and  fomctimes  dive  when  followed 
clofc,  in  order  to  difengage  herfelf  from  the  purfuit. 
When  this  menage  has  lafti-d  fomc  time,  finilli  it  by 
fhooting  the  duck,  and  the  dog  will  not  fail  to  bring  it 
to  you  very  readily.  Thefe  leffons,  however,  fhould 
be  given  in  warm  weather,  for  you  will  fcarcely  prevail 
on  any  pointer  to  go  into  the  w-atcr  in  winter ;  even  the 
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attempt  alone  might  give  him  a  dread  of  it ;  but,  at  all 
events,  if  he  retuTcs  to  take  the  water,  you  fhould  ne- 
ver throw  him  in.  The  fportl'man  has  only  to  conduct 
himfelf  with  patience  and  moderation,  and  obfcrve  the 
rules  here  laid  down,  and  he  will  accomplilh  his  vork. 
To  make  a  dog  back  and  ftand  in  company,  you  fliould 
hunt  him  with  an  old  ftaunch  dog ;  and  then,  with  a 
fmall  application  of  the  principles  of  training,  you  will 
eafily  efFeft  this  nccelTary  qualification. 

Young  dogs,  for  the  moft  part,  love  to  run  after 
poultry,  and  fome  after  flieep ;  thefe  are  faults  which 
it  is  abfoluttly  nccelTarv  to  correct  betimes.  As  to  the 
poultry,  if  you  c;innoc  make  your  dog  leave  off  thecuf- 
tom  of  chacing  them,  by  virtue  of  the  whip  the  follow- 
ing method  will  do  it :  take  a  fmall  flick,  cleft  at  one 
end  fufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  tail  of  the  dog,  which 
being  introduced,  tic  the  cleft  end  with  a  piece  of  twine 
tight  enough  to  make  him  feel  pain:  at  the  other  end 
of  the  ftick  tie  a  fowl  by  the  wing  ;  then,  after  a  little 
time,  let  the  dog  loofe,  at  the  fame  inftant  give  him  a 
few  heavy  ftrokes  with  a  whip.  The  dog  will  then 
run  as  faft  as  he  can,  by  reafon  of  the  pain  in  his 
tail,  which  he  imagines  is  caufcd  by  the  fowl.  By  dint 
of  dragging  the  fowl,  he  will  kill  it,  and,  fpent  with 
running,  he  will  flop,  and  after^vards  hide  himfelf  in 
fome  hole ;  then  take  off  the  ftick,  and  beat  him  about 
the  mouth  and  head  with  the  dead  fowl. 

If  the  dog  runs  after  (heep,  and  you  cannot  break 
him  of  the  cuftom,  couple  him  with  a  ram,  and,  in  let- 
ting them  loofe,  whip  the  dog  as  long  as  you  can  follow 
him.  His  cries  will  hrft  alarm  the  ram,  who  will  run 
with  all  fpeed,  and  drag  the  dog  along  with  him  ;  but 
he  will  foon  take  courage,  and  will  end  with  butting 
the  dog  moft  feverely.  When  you  think  the  dog  has 
received  fufficient  corrciftion,  uncouple  him,  and  he 
will  never  run  at  {heep  again.  See  aljo  the  article 
Pointers. 

Of  the  ManufaElurs   and  Perfeilinns    of   a    Fczvl'mg- 
Piece. 

To  form  a  gun-barrel  in  the  manner  generallv  prac- 
tifed  for  thofe  denominated  common,  the  workmen  be- 
gin by  heating  and  hammering  out  a  bar  of  iron  into 
the  form  of  a  fiat  ruler,  thinner  at  the  end  intended  for 
the  muzzle,  and  thicker  at  that  for  the  breech  ;  the 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  of  the  whole  plate, 
being  regulated  by  the  intended  length,  diameter,  and 
weight  of  the  barrel.  This  oblong  plate  of  metal  is 
then,  by  repealed  heating  and  hammering,  turned 
round  a  rylindrical  rod  of  tempered  iron,  called  a  man- 
dril, whofe  diameter  is  confuierably  lefs  than  the  in- 
tended bore  of  the  barrel.  The  edges  of  the  plate  are 
made  to  overlap  each  other  about  half  an  inch,  and  are 
welded  together  by  heating  the  tube  in  lengths  of  two 
or  three  inches  at  a  time,  and  hammering  it,  with  very 
tirifkbut  moderale  ftrokes,  upon  an  anvil  which  has  a 
number  of  femicircular  furrows  in  it,  adapted  to  the 
various  fixes  of  barrels.  The  heat  required  for  welding 
is,  the  bright  white  heat,  which  immediately  precedes 
fufion,  and  at  which  the  particles  of  the  metal  unite 
and  blend  fo  intimately  with  each  other,  that,  when 


properly  managed,  not  a  trace  is  left  of  their  former 
Icparation  :  this  degree  of  heat  is  generally  known  by 
a  number  of  brilliant  fparks  flying  off  trom  the  iron 
whilft  in  the  tire  ;  although  it  requires  much  praiSice 
and  experience  to  afccrtain  the  degree  of  heat  required 
for  welding  iron,  which  poffcffes  various  qualities,  and 
is  feldom  alike.  Every  time  the  barrel  is  withdrawn 
from  the  forge,  the  workman  ftrikes  the  end  of  it  once 
or  twice  gently  againft  the  anvil  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion :  this  operation,  which  the  Englifli  artifts  term 
jumping,  the  French,  cJ}oquer,  ferves  to  confolidate 
the  particles  of  the  metal  more  perfedly,  and  to  obli- 
terate any  appearance  of  a  feam  in  the  barrel.  The 
mandril  is  then  introduced  into  the  bore  or  cavity  ;  and 
the  barrel,  being  placed  in  one  of  the  furrows  or  moulds 
of  the  anvil,  is  hammered  very  brifkly  by  two  perfons 
befides  the  forger,  who  all  the  time  keeps  turning  the 
barrel  round  in  the  mould,  fo  that  every  point  of  the 
heated  portion  may  come  equally  under  the  acfion  of 
the  hammers. — ^Thefe  heatings  and  hammerings  arc  re- 
peated until  the  whole  of  the  barrel  has  undergone  the 
fame  operation,  and  all  its  parts  are  rendered  as  per- 
fedtly  continuous  as  if  it  had  been  bored  out  of  a  folid 
piece. 

The  imperfedlions  to  which  a  gun-barrel  is  liable  in 
forging,  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  chink,  the  crack, 
and  the  flaw.  The  chink  is  a  folution  of  continuity, 
running  lengthwife  of  the  barrel.  The  crack  is  a  fo- 
lution of  continuity,  more  irregular  in  its  form  than 
the  chink,  and  running  in  a  tranfverfe  dire(5^ion,  or 
aerofs  the  barrel.  The  flaw  differs  from  both  :  it  is  a 
fmall  plate  or  fcale,  which  adheres  to  the  barrel  by  a 
narrow  bafe,  from  which  it  fpreads  out  as  the  head  of 
a  nail  does  from  its  fhank  ;  and,  when  feparated,  leaves 
a  pit  or  hollow  in  the  metal. 

With  regard  to  the  foundnefs  of  the  barrel,  the  chink 
and  flaw  are  of  much  greater  importance  than  the 
crack,  as  the  effort  of  the  powder  is  exerted  upon  the 
circumference,  and  not  upon  the  length,  of  the  barrel. 
In  a  fword  or  Idow,  the  very  reverfe  of  this  takes  place  ; 
for  if  a  crack,  though  but  of  a  flight  depth,  occurs  in 
either,  it  will  break  at  that  place  when  bent  but  a  very 
little  ;  becaufe  the  effort  is  made  upon  the  fibres  dif- 
pofed  longitudinally  ;  whereas,  if  the  fault  be  a  chink, 
or  even  a  flight  flaw,  the  fword  or  bow  will  not  give 
way.  The  flaw  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  chink  ; 
the  latter  fearcelyever  occurring  but  in  barrels  forgecl 
as  above,  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  metal  run  longi- 
tudinally ;  and  then  only  when  the  iron  is  of  an  in- 
ferior quality.  When  external  and  fupcrficial,  they 
are  all  defects  in  point  of  neatnefs  only;  hut,  when 
fituated  within  the  barrel,  they  are  of  a  material  dif- 
ad vantage,  by  affording  a  lodgment  to  moiflure  and 
foulnefs  that  corrode  the  iron,  and  thus  continually 
enlarge  the  excavation  until  tiie  barrel  burfts,  or  be- 
comes dangerous  to  ufe. 

The  barrel,  when  forged,  is  either  finiflied  in  the 
common  manner,  or  made  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
twiffirg,  which  is  a  procefs  employed  on  ihofe  barrels 
that  are  intended  to  be  of  a  fuperior  quality  and  price 
to  others.  This  operation  confifts  in  heating  the  bar- 
rel, in  portions  ol  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  to  a  high 
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degree  of  red  heat ;  when  one  end  of  it  is  fcrcwcd  into 
a  vice,  and  into  the  other  is  introduced  a  fquarc  piece 
of  iron  with  a  handle  like  an  augur;  and,  by  means 
of  thelV,  tlie  fibres  of  the  hcatfd  portion  are  twilkd  in 
a  fpiral  dircoHon,  that  is  found  to  refill  the  effort  of  the 
I  powder  mucli  better  than  a  K)ngitudinal  one. 

To  peri'ons  unacquainted  with  the  lofs  wiiich  iron 
fuffers  in  forging,  it  will  he  a  matter  of  furprife  that  I2 
pounds  of  iron  are  required  to  produce  a  barrel,  which, 
when  finiihcd,  dial  1  not  weigh  more  than  two  pounds, 
or  two  pounds  and  a  half.  But,  although  a  eonfider- 
ablc  warte  is  unavoidable,  yet  the  quantity  of  it  de- 
pends ven,'  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  iron,  upon 
that  of  the  coal,  and  upon  the  knowledge  and  dexterity 
of  the  workman.  In  Spain  they  cannot  work  but  with 
charcoal  of  wood ;  in  France  they  employ  pit-coal 
charred,  or  coke;  in  England  they  ufe  pit-coal  wich- 
out  being  charred,  but  are  very  careful  to  have  it  of 
the  purelt  kind,  fonie  forts  containing  a  portion  of  ful- 
phur  and  arfenic  which  render  the  metal  altogether 
unmaMcable,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  workmen,  poi- 
fon  the  iron. 

A  circumftance  of  confiderablc  importance  to  the 
excellence  of  a  barrel  is,  the  forging  it  as  near  as  can 
be  to  the  weight  it  is  intended  to  be  ot  when  finiflied,  fo 
that  very  little  be  taken  away  in  the  boring  and  filing  ; 
for,  as  the  outer  furface,  by  having  undergone  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hammer  more  immediately  than  any  other 
part,  is  rendered  the  moft  compact  and  pure,  we  (hould 
be  careful  to  remove  as  little  of  it  as  poflible :  the 
fame  thing  holds,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  with  re- 
gard to  that  portion  of  the  infidc  of  the  barrel  which 
is  to  be  cut  out  by  the  boring  inftrument. 

Piftol  barrels  are  forged  in  one  piece,  and  are  cut 
afunder  at  the  muzzles  after  they  have  been  bored  ; 
by  which  there  is  not  only  a  favingof  iron  and  of  la- 
bour, but  a  certainty  of  the  caliber  being  perfeilly  the 
fame  in  both. 

The  next  operation  confifts  in  giving  to  the  barrel  its 
proper  caliber:  this  is  termed  boring.  The  boring-bit 
is  a  rod  of  iron,  fomewhat  longer  than  the  barrel;  one 
end  being  made  to  fit  tlie  focket  of  the  crank,  and  the 
other  being  furnirtied  with  a  cvlindrical  plug  of  tem- 
pered fteel,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
having  its  furface  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  perpetual 
fcrew,  the  threads  being  flat,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  breadth,  and  running  with  very  little  obliquity. 
This  form  gives  the  bit  a  very  flrong  hold  of  the  metal ; 
and  the  threads,  being  fliarp  at  the  edges,  fcoop  out 
and  remo\e  everv  roughnefs  and  inequality  from  the 
infide  of  the  barrel,  and  render  the  cavity  fmooth  and 
equal  throughout.  A  number  of  bits,  each  a  little 
larger  than  the  preceding  one,  are  afterwards  fuccef- 
fivelv  paffed  through  the  barrel  in  the  fame  way,  until 
it  has  acquired  the  intended  caliber.  The  equaliry- of 
the  bore  is  fo  effential  to  the  excellence  of  a  piece,  that 
the  greateft  accuracy  in  every  other  particular  will  not 
compenfate  for  the  want  of  it.  Any  pcrlbn  who  wifhes 
to  know  the  merit  of  his  piece  in  this  refpect,  may  do  it 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  means  of  a  plug  of  lead, 
cart  on  a  rod  of  iron  or  wood ;  or  even  by  a  mufket  ball, 
filed  fo  as  to  fit  the  bore  exadtly,  and  puflied  through 


the  barrel  by  the  ram-rod,  care  being  taken  not  to  ufe 
an  iron  ram-rod,  or  much  force,  left  the  hall  be  flat- 
tenc(t,  and  an  artificial  difficulty  created. 

The  barrel  may  now  be  conlidcred  as  quite  finifhed 
with  regard  to  its  infide :  at  leall  it  has  nothing  more 
i  to  be  done  to  it  by  the  maker.  The  gunfmiths,  how- 
c\er,  generally  make  it  undergo  a  further  operation  of 
poliftiing  ;  after  which  it  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  its 
proper  form  and  proportions  externally,  by  means  of 
the  file.  To  do  this  with  accuracy,  four  flat  fides  or 
faces  are  firft  formed  ;  then  eight,  then  fixteen,  and  fo 
on,  until  it  is  made  quite  round  ;  except  the  reinforced 
part,  which  in  moft  of  the  modern  work  is  left  with 
eight  fides.  This  octagonal  form  of  the  reinforced  part 
is  certainly  more  elegant  than  the  round  one  formerly 
in  ufe:  but  it  adds  to  the  weight  of  the  barrel  without 
increafing  its  ftrcngth  ;  for  the  effort  of  the  powder  will 
always  be  fuftained  by  the  thinneft  part  of  the  circum- 
ference, without  any  regard  to  thofe  places  that  are 
thicker  than  the  reft. 

It  is  abfolutely  nccelfary  to  the  foundncfs  of  a  barrel, 
that  it  fhould  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs  on  every  fide  ; 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  workmen,  a  barrel  ought  to 
be  perfectly  upright.  In  order  to  arrive,  as  nearly  as 
poffible,  to  this  perfecl  equality,  the  gunfmiths  em- 
ploy an  inftrument  which  they  call  a  compals.  It  con- 
firts  of  an  iron  rod  bent  fo  as  to  form  tvso  parallel 
branches  about  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other.  One 
of  thefe  branches  is  introduced  into  the  barrel,  and  kept 
clofely  applied  to  the  fide  by  means  of  one  or  more 
fprings  with  which  it  is  furniOied:  the  other  branch 
defcends  parallel  to  this,  on  the  outfide,  and  has  feveral 
fcrews  pafling  through  it  with  their  points  diretfed  to 
the  barrel.  By  fcrewing  thefe  until  their  points  touch 
the  furface  of  the  barrel,  and  then  turning  the  inftru- 
ment round  within  the  bore,  it  is  fcen  where  the  metal 
is  too  thick,  and  how  much  it  muft  be  reduced  in  order 
to  render  every  part  of  the  barrel  perfectly  equal 
throughout  its  circumference.  To  form  the  fcrew  in 
the  breech-end  of  the  barrel,  the  firft  tool  employed  is- 
a  plug  of  tempered  fteel,  fomewhat  conical,  and  having 
upon  its  furface  the  threads  of  a  male  fcrew.  This 
tool,  which  is  termed  a  fcrew-tap,  being  introduced 
into  the  barrel,  is  turned  from  left  to  right,  and  back 
again,  until  it  has  marked  out  the  three  ot  four  firft 
threads  of  the  fcrew:  another  lefs  conical  tapis  then 
introduced  ;  and  when  this  has  carried  on  the  impref- 
fion  of  the  fcrev.-  as  far  as  it  is  intended  to  go,  a  third 
tap  is  employed,  which  is  nearly  cvlintirical,  and 
fcarcely  difirrs  from  the  plug  of  the  breech  which  is 
intended  to  till  the  fcrew  thus  formed  in  the  barrel. 
The  brtech-plug  has  its  fcrew  formed  by  means  of  a 
ferew-plate  made  of  tempered  fteel,  and  has  feveral 
female  fcrews  correfponding  with  the  taps  employed  to 
form  that  in  the  barrel.  A  plug  of  feven  or  eight 
threads  is  fufficiently  long ;  and  the  threads  ought  to  bo 
neat  and  fharp,  fo  as  to  fill  completely  the  turns  made 
in  the  barrel  by  the  tap.  The  breech-plug  is  afterwards 
cafe-hardened,  or  has  its  furtace  converted  into  fteel,  by 
being  covered  over  with  fliavings  of  horn,  or  parings  of 
horfe-hoof,  and  kept  red-hot  in  the  fire  for  fomc  time, 
after  which  it  is  plunged  into  water. 
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The  liirt  operation  is  that  of  colouring  the  barrel, 
previous  to  wliich  it  is  poli(hed  witli  fine  emery  and 
oil,  until  it  prcfents  to  the  eye,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  and  in  -whatever  direflion  we  obferve  it,  a  per- 
feftly  fmooth,  equal,  and  fplendid  furfacc.  Formerly 
barrels  were  coloured  by  expoiing  them  to  a  degree  of 
heat  wh'.i-h  produced  an  elegant  bhie  tinge  ;  but,  as  this 
cfFefl  arilcs  from  a  degree  of  calcination  taking  place 
upon  the  furface  of  the  metal,  the  infide  of  the  barrel 
ahvavs  fuffered  by  undergoing  the  fame  change.  This, 
therefore,  added  to  the  painful  fenfation  excited  in  the 
eye  by  looking  along  a  barrel  fo  coloured,  has  eaufed 
the  produce  of  blueing  to  be  difufed  for  fome  time  part. 
Inrtcad  of  it,  barrels  arc  now  browned,  as  it  is  termed. 
To  do  this,  the  barrel  is  rubbed  over  v  ith  aqua  forfis, 
or  fpirit  of  fair,  diluted  with  water,  and  laid  by  until  a 
complete  coat  of  rulT:  is  formed  upon  it;  a  little  oil  is 
then  applied  ,  and  the  furface,  being  rubbed  dry,  is 
polifhed  by  means  of  a  hard  brufli  and  bees- wax. 

When  the  barrels  intended  for  a  double-barrelled 
piece  are  drefled  to  their  proper  thickncfs,  which  is  ge- 
nerqlly  lefs  than  for  fingle  barrels,  each  of  them  is  filed 
flat  on  the  f;de  where  it  is  to  join  the  other,  fo  that  they 
may  fit  clofely  together.  Two  correfponding  notches 
are  then  made  at  the  muzzle  and  breech  of  each  barrel  ; 
and  into  thefe  are  fitted  two  fmall  pieces  of  iron,  to  hold 
them  more  ftrongly  together.  The  barrels  being  united 
by  tinning  the  parts  where  they  touch,  the  ribs  are 
fitted  in,  and  made  faft  by  the  fame  means.  Thefe 
ribs  are  the  triangular  pieces  of  iron  which  are  placed 
between  the  barrels,  running  on  the  upper  and  under 
fides  their  whole  length,  and  ferving  to  hold  them 
more  firmly  together.  The  under  rib  is  a  late  im- 
provement, and  is  found  more  effedtually  to  prevent 
the  barrels  from  warping.  When  the  barrels  are  thus 
joined,  they  are  polifhed  and  coloured  in  the  manner 
already  deferibed. 

The  twifted  barrels  are  defervedly  celebrated  for 
their  fupcrior  clegancu  and  ftrength,  as  well  as  for  the 
accuracy  with  which  they  throw  either  ball  or  fliot. 
The  iron  employed  in  them  is  formed  of  ftubs,  which 
are  old  horfe-fhoe  nails,  procured  from  country  farriers, 
and  from  poor  people  who  gain  a  fubfiftence  by  picking 
them  up  on  the  great  roads  leading  to  the  metropolis. 
Thefe  arc  originally  formed  from  the  fofteft  and  tougheft 
iron  that  can  be  had  ;  and  this  is  ftill  farther  purified 
by  the  numerous  heatings  and  hammerings  it  has  un- 
dergone in  being  reduced  from  a  bar  into  the  lize  and 
form  of  nails.  They  coft  about  ten  fliillings  the  hun- 
dred weight,  and  twenty-eight  pounds  are  required  to 
make  a  fingle  barrel  of  the  ordinary  fizc.  A  hoop  of 
iron,  about  an  inch  broad,  and  fix  or  feven  inches  dia- 
meter, is  placed  perpendicularly;  and  the  llubs,  pre- 
vioufly  freed  from  dirt  by  walhing,  are  neatly  piled  in 
it,  \vith  their  b.eads  outcrmoft  on  each  lidc,  until  the 
hoop  is  quite  filled  and  wedged  tight  with  them ;  the 
whole  rcfcmbling  a  rough  circular  cake  of  iron.  This 
is  put  into  the  fire  until  it  has  acquired  a  white  heilt ; 
when  it  is  hammered,  either  by  the  ftrength  of  the 
arm,  or  by  the  force  of  machinery,  until  it  coalefces, 
and  becomes  one  folid  mafs  of  iron:  the  hoop  is  then 
removed,  and  the  heatings  and  hammerings  repeated, 


until  the  iron,  by  being  thus  wrought  and  kneaded,  is 
freed  from  every  impurity,  and  rendered  very  tough 
and  clofe  in  the  grain :  the  workman  then  proceeds  to 
draw  it  out  into  pieces  of  about  twentv-four  inches  in 
length,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  and  half  an 
inch  in  thickncfs. 

Thefe  pieces,  however,  are  not  all  of  the  fame  thick- 
ncfs ;  fome  being  more  and  others  lefs  than  what  we 
have  mentioned,  according  to  the  propofed  thickncfs  of 
the  barrel,  and  that  part  of  it  which  the  piece  is  in- 
tended to  form.  One  of  thefe  pieces,  being  heated  red- 
hot  for  five  or  fix  inches,  is  turned  like  a  corkfcrcw, 
without  any  other  tools  than  the  anvil  and  hammer. 
The  remaining  portions  are  fucceflively  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  until  the  v-hole  piece  is  turned  into  a  fpi- 
ral,  formii'ig  a  tube  wliofe  diameter  correfponds  with 
that  of  the  intended  barrel.  Four  of  thefe  are  gcne- 
rallv  fufficicnt  to  form  a  barrel  of  the  ordinary  length, 
which  is  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-eight  Inches  ;  and 
the  two  which  form  the  breech  or  reinforced  part,  are 
confiderably  thicker  than  thofe  which  tonftitute  the 
fore-part,  or  muzzle  of  the  barrel.  The  wr>rkman  firft 
welds  one  of  thefe  tubes  to  a  part  of  an  old  barrel, 
which  ferves  as  a  handle.  He  tb.en  proceeds  to  unite 
the  turns  of  the  fpiral  to  each  other,  by  heating  the 
tube  two  or  three  inches  at  a  time,  to  a  bright  white 
heat,  and  ftriking  the  end  of  it  fcveral  times  againft 
the  anvil  in  a  horizontal  dircCflion,  and  with  confi- 
derable  force:  this  is  termed  jumping  the  barrel;  and 
the  heats  given  for  the  purpofe  are  called  jumping 
heats.  A  mandril  is  then  introduced  into  the  cavity; 
and  the  heated  portion  is  hammered  lightly,  to  flatten 
the  ridges  or  burs  raifed  by  the  jumping  at  the  place 
where  the  fpirals  are  joined.  As  foon  as  one  piece  is 
jumped  its  whole  length,  another  is  welded  to  it,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  until  the  four  pieces  arc 
united ;  when  the  part  of  the  old  barrel,  being  no 
longer  neceflary,  is  cut  off.  The  welding  the  turns  of 
the  fpiral  is  performed  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
before  deferibed,  and  is  repeated  three  times.  The 
barrel  is  afterwards  finiflied  in  the  fame  way  as  a 
common  one.  Stub-iron  is  alfo  wrought  into  plain 
barrels  ;  which,  as  they  require  a  great  deal  lefs  labour 
are  only  half  the  price  of  the  twifted  ones. 

The  canons  a  ruham,  or  ribbon-barrels,  of  the 
French,  very  much  refemble  the  Englifti  twifted  bar- 
rels. The  proccfs  purfued  in  their  formation  is  confi- 
derably more  opcrofe  than  that  juft  deferibed,  but 
feems  to  be  far  from  polfeffing  any  advantage  over  it. 
The  acknowledged  fupcriority  of  twifted  and  ribbon 
barrels  over  plain  ones,  has  induced  fome  perfons  to 
counterfeit  them,  by  colouring  plain  barrels  fo  as  to 
fticw  a  fpiral  line  running  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
This  is  done  by  winding  a  thread  or  ftring  in  a  fpiral  di- 
rection round  a  plain  barrel,  and  then  wetting  che 
iking  with  the  diluted  aqua  fortis,  or  (pirit  of  fait,  fo 
that  a  coat  of  ruft  may  be  formed  where  the  ftring 
touches:  when  the  acid  is  applied  the  fecond  time  over 
the  whole  barrel,  the  part  over  which  the  ftring  was 
applied,  by  being  more  rufted  than  the  reft,  (hews  a 
dark  line  winding  r(>und  the  barrel,  and  renders  it, 
when  fmilhed,   fcarccly  diftiiiguifliablc  from  a  twifted 
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01  ribbon-barrel.  Other  barrels  are,  by  the  fame 
means,  clouded  in  an  irregular  manner,  To  as  to  re- 
fcmblc  tJiofe  fotniol  of  ftub-iron.  To  prove  whether 
or  not  a  barrel  is  really  what  it  appears  to  be,  we  need 
only  fix  upon  any  pait  on  the  under  fide  that  is  covered 
by  (lie  flock,  and  having  cleared  it,  if  neccdary,  with  a 
fine  hie,  apply  a  feather  dipped  in  aqua  fortis,  which  in 
a  little  time  will  render  the  fibres  of  the  metal  diftinclly 
vifible,  in  whatever  dirciftion  they  run. 

The  Spoiifn  barrels  have  always  been  held  in  great 
eftccm,  as  well  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  iron, 
whicli  is  generally  copfidered  as  the  beft  in  Europe,  as 
becaufe  tlicy  poflefs  the  reputation  of  being  forged  and  ' 
bored  more  peifcclly  than  any  others.  It  fliould  he 
ohfervcd,  however,  that  of  the  S'/ianiJIi  barrels,  thofe 
only  that  are  made  in  the  capital  are  accounted  truly 
valuable;  in  confequence  of  which  a  great  many  have 
been  made  at  other  places,  cfpecially  at  Catalonia  in 
Bifcay,  with  the  names  and  m.arks  of  the  Madrid  gua- 
fmiths:  they  arc  alfo  counterfeited  at  Liec^e,  Prague, 
Munich,  &c.  and  a  perfon  murt  be  a  very  good  judge 
not  to  be  deceived  by  thcfe  fpurious  barrels. 

Proofs  of  Barrels. 

Thefc  differ  in  different  countries.  The  SpaniJJi 
proof  is  a  very  fevere  one ;  but,  as  it  is  made  before  the 
barrel  is  filed,  it  is  not  fatisfa(ifory.  At  the  royal  ma- 
nufactories of  St.  Etienne  and  Charleville,  in  France, 
there  were  infpedlors  appointed  to  fee  that  no  barrels 
were  fent  out  of  thefe  places,  whether  for  the  king's  ufe 
or  for  public  fale,  without  being  proved.  The  firft 
proof  was  made  with  a  ball  exadly  fitting  the  caliber, 
and  an  ounce  of  powder.  The  fecond  was  made  with  the 
fame  fr/.ed  ball  and  half  an  ounce  of  powder.  The 
reafon  given  for  the  fecond  proof  is,  that  the  firft  may 
have  ftraincd  the  barrel  lb  much,  though  the  injury  be 
not  vifible,  that  it  will  not  bear  a  fecond  trial  with  a 
fnruller  charge;  and  it  is  faid  there  really  are  fome  of 
thcic  barrels  which  fland  the  firfl  proof,  and  yet  give 
w;:v  in  the  fccond. 

The  ufual  proof  of  the  Paris  barrels  is  a  double 
charge  of  powiler  and  fliot ;  that  is,  two  or  two  and  a 
half  drams  of  powder,  and  two  or  two  and  a  half 
ounces  of  (hot.  'Ihe  EngUJJi  Tower  proof,  and  that  of 
tlie  fVhiteckapcl  Company,  incorporated  by  charter  for 
proving  of  arms,  are  made  with  a  ball  of  the  caliber, 
and  a  charge  of  powder  equal  in  weight  to  this  ball: 
ihe  proof  is  the  fame  for  every  fize  and  fpccies  of  bar- 
rel, anil  not  repeated. 
.  Some  gunfmiihs  pique  themfelves  upon  making  their 
barrels  undergo  a  fecond  proof;  but  it  is  proper  to  oh- 
ferve,  that  if  a  barrel  bears  any  affigned  proof,  it 
will  fuftain  the  fame  immediately  after,  witli  greater 
fafcty  than  it  did  at  firft,  as  the  metal,  from  being 
warmed  by  the  firft  fire,  expands  more  readily  to  the 
force  of  the  fecond  explofion. 

MoNS.  DE  Marolles,  fpeaklng  of  the  proofs  of  bar- 
rels, fays,  "  A  ftrongcr  proof  than  ordinary  might  be 
made  by  ramming  down  at  top  of  the  powder  fix  or 
fevcn  Inches  of  dry  clay,  in  place  of  a  double  charge  of 
kad.     This  is  ibooetimcs  employed  in  proving  pieces 


I  of  ordnance,  wiicrc,  inftead  of  the  bullet,  two  feet  of 
clay  is  placed  over  the  powder,  by  which  the  whole 
force  ot  the  explofion  is  exerted  upon  the  piece."  We 
entirely  agree  with  the  ingenious  author  of  La  Chafle 
au  Fufil,  in  the  opinion  that  the  proof  he  mentions 
would  be  much  ftrongcr  than  that  which  is  ufually  em- 
ployed; fo  much  ftrongcr,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, any  barrel  could  withftand  it,  unlefs  the  clay 
were  put  down  in  the  loofeft  manner  pofllble.  The 
hardeit  rocks  arc  burft  afunder  by  means  of  dry  clay 
ftrongly  rammed  over  the  powder  that  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  cylindrical  cavity  made  in  them  ;  and  we 
certainly  cannot  expedf  that  a  force  fufiiciein  to  rend  in 
pieces  immcnfe  blocks  of  granite,  can  be  refifted  by  the 
comparative  trifling  ftrength  and  thicknefs  of  a  gun- 
barrel. 

Caufes  of  Bmjiing. 

It  may  be  fafely  aflerted,  that  a  good  barrel  very 
feldom  burfts,  unlefs  it  be  charged  too  highly,  or  in  an 
improper  manner.  Whenever,  for  example,  from  the 
ball  not  being  rammed  home,  a  fpace  is  left  between  it 
and  the  powder,  there  is  a  great  rilk  of  the  barrel  burft- 
ing  on  being  difchargcd.  We  fay  a  great  rifk,  becaufe, 
even  under  thefe  circumftanccs,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  barrel  does  not  burft.  If  the  ball  ftops  near 
to  the  powder,  a  very  fmall  windage  is  fufficient  to 
prevent  this  accident;  and  it  is  very  rare  that  the 
ball  touches  the  barrel  in  every  part  of  its  circumfe- 
rence, unlefs  it  has  been  driven  in  by  force  with  an 
iron  ram-rod;  in  which  cafe  it  moulds  itfelf  to  the 
cavit;-,  and  blocks  it  up  completely.  Should  this 
happen,  the  barrel,  however  ftrong  it  is,  will  burft, 
even  when  the  fpace  between  the  ball  and  the  powder 
is  but  very  inconlidcrable ;  and  the  greater  the  fpace 
that  intervenes,  the  more  certainly  will  this  event 
take  place.  Mr.  Pvobins,  when  fpcuking  of  this  mat- 
ter, fays,  "  A  moderate  cliarge  of  powder,  when  it 
has  expanded  Itfelf  through  the  vacant  fpace  and  reaches 
the  ball,  will,  by  the  velocity  each  part  has  acquired, 
accumulr.te  itfelf*  behind  the  ball,  and  will  thereby  be 
condenfed  prodigioufly ;  whence,  if  the  barrel  be  not 
of  an  extraordinary  ftrength  in  that  part,  it  muft  infal- 
libly hurft.  The  truth  of  tills  I  have  experienced  in  a 
very  good  Tower  mufquet,  forged  of  very  tough  iron; 
for,  charging  it  wjfh  twelve  penny  weights  of  powder, 
and  placing  the  ball  (looftly)  (ixtecn  inciies  from  the 
breech;  on  the  firing  of  it,  the  part  of  the  barrel  juft 
behind  the  bullet  was  fwclled  out  to  double  its  dia- 
meter, like  a  blown  bladder,  and  two  large  pieces  of 
two  inches  long  were  blown  out  of  it." 

The  fame  accident  will  often  take  place  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece  being  filled  with  earth  or  fnow,  as 
fometimes  happens  when  \'  c  are  leaping  a  ditch,  with 
the  muzzle  of  the  piece  pointed  forwards;  and  if  in 
fuch  cafes  the  barrel  does  not  burft,  it  is  becaufe  thefe 
foreign  bodies  ftop  it  up  but  very  loofely.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  a  barrel  will  certainly  burft,  if  'hcd  when 
the  muzzle  is  tliruft  into  water  but  a  very  little  depth 
below  the  furfacc;  the  refiftance  given  to  thepalTage  of 
the  inflamed  powder  through  the  mouth  of  the  piece 
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being,  in  this  cafe,  much  greater  than  that  afforded  by 
the  fides  of  the  barrel.  Except  in  the  circumftances 
mentioned,  or  in  cafe  of  an  overcharge,  it  is  very  rare 
that  a  barrel  biirlls.  Whenever  it  happens  inde- 
pendent of  thefe,  it  is  from  a  dcfeift  in  the  work,  and 
that  either  the  barrel  has  been  imperfedly  welded,  or 
that  a  deep  flaw  has  taken  place  in  fome  part  of  it;  or, 
laftly,  that  through  want  ot  care  in  the  boring  or  filing, 
it  is  left  of  unequal  thicknefs  in  its  tides.  The  laft 
defect  is  the  moft  common,  efpccially  in  low-priced 
barrels;  and,  as  pieces  more  frequently  burrt  from  it 
than  from  the  other  dcfefts,  it  ought  to  be  particularly 
guarded  againft.  The  elaftic  fluid,  which  is  fet  loofe 
by  the  inflammation  of  the  powder,  and  which  endea- 
vours to  expand  itfclf  equally  in  every  diredion,  being 
repelled  by  the  llronger  parts,  ads  with  additional 
force  againll  the  weaker  ones,  and  frequently  burlls  its 
way  through  them;  which  would  not  have  been  the 
cafe,  had  the  fides  been  of  the  fame  thicknefs  and 
firength,  and  not  afforded  an  equal  repercufiion.  Tlic 
weaknefs  of  any  part  of  the  barrel,  occafioned  by  the 
inequalitv  of  the  caliber,  will  ftill  more  certainly  be 
the  caufe  of  burfiing  than  that  produced  by  the  filing; 
becaufe  the  inflamed  fluid,  being  fuddenly  expanded  at 
the  wider  part,  muft  fuffer  a  comprelTion  before  it  can 
pafs  onward,  and  the  whole  force  is  then  exerted  againft 
the  weak  place ;  for  gunpowder  ac^s  in  the  radii  of  a 
circle,  and  exerts  the  fame  force  on  every  part  of  the 
circumference  ot  the  circle. 

The  conclufion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is,  that  a 
thin  and  light  barrel,  which  is  perfedly  upright,  that 
is,  of  equal  thicknefs  in  every  part  of  its  circumference, 
is  much  lefs  liable  to  burft  than  one  which  is  confi- 
derablv  thicker  and  heavier,  but  which,  from  being 
badly  filed  or  bored,  is  left  of  unequal  firength  in  its 
fides. 

In  all  that  we  have  hitherto  faid  upon  the  caufes  of 
burfiing,  the  bad  quality  of  the  iron  has  not  been  taken 
into  account  ;  and  we  do  not  know  any  means  of 
guarding  againft  thefe  defects,  whether  arifing  from  the 
badnefs  of  metal,  or  the  infufiiciency  of  workmanfliip, 
except  by  purchafing  from  a  gunfmith  of  eftablifhed 
reputation,  and  giving  a  good  price  for  the  piece. 
But  by  this  we  do  not  mean  to  fanclion  the  praclice  of 
many  of  the  gunfmiths  in  the  falhion  of  the  day ;  we  are 
confident  in  our  opinion,  that  moft  of  their  barrels  are 
made  too  thin;  and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted,  whether 
thev  have  at  all  improved  the  quality  of  the  metal.  In 
fonae  experiments  made  with  a  barrel  of  the  celebrated 
Lazaro  Cominazzo  before  mentioned,  and  which  was 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  and  extremely  thin,  par- 
tieularlv  towards  the  mu/,/.le,  it  was  obferved,  that  the 
barrel  vibrated  fo  much  aft^er  the  explofion  of  this  charge, 
as  to  produce  a  whi/./.ing  or  ringing  found  that  might 
be  heard  to  a  confidcrable  tliftance  from  tlie  barrel. 
And  yet  this  piece,  notwithftanilijig  its  extreme  thin- 
nefs,  was  fired  with  very  high  charges.  Tlie  iron  ap- 
peared to  be  of  an  extraordinary  fine  quality  ;  whicii 
»'oes  to  prove  that  the  cuhefion  of  the  particles  of  the 
metal  is  the  force  which  refifts  that  of  the  powder ;  and 
hence  great  advantage  might  be  drawn  to  the  manu- 
i'atlure  of  barrels,   from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 


force  of  powder,  and  the  velocity  of  the  ball.  For, 
thefe  points  being  once  determined,  it  might  be  known 
how  ftrong  the  barrel  (hould  be;  by  which  all  unne- 
cefi'ar)'  wafte  of  metal  might  be  fpared  on  the  one  hand, 
and  all  danger  avoided  on  the  other.  For  a  force  equal 
to  that  which  impels  the  ball  is  exerted  on  the  infide  of 
tlie  piece;  and  if  the  barrel  has  not  fufficient  firength 
to  rcfift  this  force,  it  mufi  of  neceifity  burft. 

Of  the  Recoil. 

The  moft  frequent  caufe  of  excefs  in  the  rccoil-is, 
the  bore  of  the  piece  being  wider  at  one  place  than  ano- 
ther; for  although  this  inequalitv  be  fo  fmall  as  to  be 
imperceptible  to  the  eye,  the  repulfe  which  the  expand- 
ing flame  meets  with  when  paiTing  from  the  wider  to 
the  narrower  part,  renders  the  recoil  much  greater  than 
it  would  have  been  had  the  bore  been  perfecfly  cylin- 
drical. It  is  an  invariable  law  in  mechanics,  that  ac- 
tion and  readion  arc  equal;  it  follows,  therefore,  that, 
the  weight  of  the  piece  being  the  fame,  the  recoil  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  piece ;  or,  the 
lighter  the  piece,  the  greater  the  recoil. 

In  plainer  language,  the  impelling  force  of  the  gun- 
powder is  the  firrt  and  moft  fimple  caufe  of  the  fire- 
arms recoiling;  for  this  force  acts  equally  on  the 
breech  of  the  piece  and  on  the  ball :  fo  th.at,  if  the 
pieceand  ball  were  of  equal  weight,  and  other  circum- 
ftances the  fame,  the  piece  would  recoil  with  the  fame 
velocity  as  that  with  which  the  ball  iffues  out  of  the 
piece. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  whatever  retards  the  exit  of  the 
charge  operates  like  an  increafe  of  lead,  and  by  con- 
fining the  force  of  the  explofioti  the  more  to  the  barrel, 
produces  a  greater  recoil ;  hence  partly  it  is,  that  in 
proportion  as  tlie  barrel  becomes  foul  within  by  re- 
peated firing,  the  recoil  increafes.  A  piece  will  recoil, 
if,  from  the  brcech-plug  being  made  too  fliort,  there 
remain  fome  turns  of  the  fcrew  not  filled  up,  thefe  hol- 
lows, wherein  a  part  of  the  powder  is  lodged,  forming 
an  obftaele  that  confines  and  retards  the  explofion.  A 
barrel  mounted  on  a  ftock  that  is  ver>'  ftraight,  will  re- 
coil more  than  when  mounted  on  a  fiock  that  is  confi- 
derably  bent,  as  the  curvature  feems  to  break  and 
deaden  the  force  of  the  recoil ;  and  fometimes  alfo  a 
fowling-piece  will  recoil  from  the  fliootcr  applying  it 
improperly  to  his  ihoulder;  for  if  the  but  is  not  ap- 
plied clofelv  to  the  Ihoulder,  or  is  applied  fo  as  to  be 
fupportedonly  at  aimgle  point,  the  recoil  will  be  much 
more  fenlibly  felt  tlinn  when  the  hollow  of  tlie  but  cm- 
braces  the  ihoulder,  and  is  firmly  fupported  by  the 
weight  of  the  body.  Gum-  are  obferved  to  recoil  more 
after  being  fired  a  number  of  times  than  they  did  at  the 
beginning.  The  matter  which  is  left  upon  the  infide 
of  the  barrel  after  the  explofion,  and  which  increafes 
on  every  difcharge,  attracts  moifture  very  quickly; 
efpeciallv  if  the  falt])etre  employed  in  the  powder  was 
not  well  purified  from  the  admixtures  of  common  fait, 
which  it  contains  in  its  rough  fiate.  This  moifture 
becomes  confidcrable  after  a  tew  difcharges,  and,  being 
formed  into  vapour  by  the  heat  during  the  cxi.loiion, 
adds  its  cxpanfivc  efibrt  to  that  of  the  inflamed  powder, 
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and  greatly  increafcs  the  agitation  and  recoil.  Owing 
to  tills  caufc,  probably,  rather  tlian  to  that  betbre- 
mentioncd,  arifcs  the  recoil  from  fome  turns  ot"  the 
breecli-(cre\s'  not  being  tilled  up  by  the  breech-plug, 
and  thereby  affording  a  lodgnnent  to  moillure. 

Among  the  variety  of  caufcs  to  which  the  cxcelTivc 
recoil  of  pieces  has  been  attributed,  there  is  one  which 
yet  remains  to  be  confidered;  this  is,  the  touch-hole's 
being  placed  at  fome  dirtance  from  the  breech-plug,  fo 
that  the  powder,  inflead  of  being  fired  at  its  bafe,  is 
fired  near  the  centre  of  its  charge;  whence,  it  is  faid, 
the  recoil  is  increafcd,  and  the  force  of  the  difcharge 
•weakened,  by  the  effort  of  the  powder  being  exerted 
more  upon  the  breech  than  upon  the  ball,  or  fliot. 
With  this  idea  in  view,  fume  gunfmiths  form  a  channel 
or  gr(X)ve  in  the  breech-plug,  as  deep  as  the  fccond  or 
third  turn  of  the  fcrcw;  the  touch-hole  opens  into  this 
■channel,  and  the  pow-der  is  therefore  fired  at  its  very 
lowel^  P'-'tt ;  and  this,  they  alfert,  increafcs  the  inflam- 
mation and  the  force  of  the  powder.  That  the  diflanee 
of  the  touch-hole  from  the  breech,  however,  has  verv 
little  if  any  (hare  in  the  incrcafe  of  the  recuil,  we  fliall 
prove  in  die  moft  fatisfacfory  manner,  from  experi- 
ments made  purpofely  to  determine  this  matter.  As 
■to  the  idea  that  the  force  of  the  difcharge  is  diininiflied 
by  the  incrcafe  of  the  recoil,  it  is  too  abfurd  to  require 
difculTion :  tlie  force  exerted  by  the  powder  upon  the 
breech  is  always  equal  to  that  which  it  exerts  upon  the 
ball  or  (hot;  fo  that,  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  barrel 
that  retards  the  exit  of  the  ball,  an  increafe  in  the  re- 
coil will  be  always  attended  with  an  increafe  in  the 
force  of  the  difcharge. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  by  Monf.  Le 
Clerc,  w  ho  was  gunfmith  to  the  late  king  of  Franci:, 
and  well  informed  upon  every  fubjedt  that  relates  to  his 
profefl'ion ;  they  were  communicated  by  him  to  Monf. 
De  Marolles. 

Thefe  experiments  were  made  with  a  barrel  which 
was  thirty  French  inches  in  length,  (nearly  thirty-two 
Englijh  meafure,)  and  weighed,  together  w  ith  the  loaded 
plank  upon  which  it  was  fixed,  twenty-eight  pounds. 
The  barrel  had  four  touch-holes  which  could  be  flopped 
with  fcrews.  The  charge  confifted  of  one  drachm  and 
twelve  grains  of  powder  from  a  royal  manufadfor)', 
and  of  one  ounce  eighteen  grains  of  (hot  called  fmall  4. 
This  was  fired  at  a  Iheet  of  paper  meafuring  twenty 
inches  by  fixtcen,  French  meafure,  placed  at  the  dil^ 
tance  of  twenty-eight  toifes,  or  nearly  forty-five  ordi- 
nar)' paces.  The  only  difference  was,  that  in  the  firft 
fet  of^experiments  the  wadding  confifted  of  card-paper, 
and  in  the  fccond  of  hat,  both  cut  to  fit  the  caliber. 

Had  thefe  trials  been  made  with  no  other  view  than 
to  determine  the  degree  of  recoil  produced  by  the  dif- 
ferent fituation  of  the  touch-hole,  there  would  have 
been  no  uie  in  marking  the  fize  of  the  fhot,  the  dif- 
tance  and  dimenlions  of  the  mark,  and  the  number  of 
grains  thro\vn  into  it  at  each  difcharge.  It  was,  how- 
ever, intended  to  try,  at  the  fame  time,  how  far  the 
equality  of  the  difcharges  could  be  depended  upon, 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  grains  that  Aruck  a  given 
fpace;  and  we  fliall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  make 
remarks  up-jn  the  rcfult  of  the  trials  in  this  refpedf . 
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N.  B.  The  French  foot  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
longer  than  the  Engllfi  foot,  and  the  French  inch  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  lines. 

Wc  have  thought  it  better  to  inform  the  reader 
of  this,  and  leave  the  table  as  it  is,  than  make  any 
fradions  in  the  numbers  by  reducing  it  to  EngUIJi  mea- 
fure. 

Firft  Set.— Wadding  of  Card-paper. 
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Second  Set. — Wadding  of  Hat. 
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4.  5. — Mean  lecoil  1.  2. 
rcraes  ai  &  78. 


From  thefe  experiments  it  appears,  that,  with  regard 
to  the  recoil,  the  diltance  of  the  touch-hole  from  the 
breech  is  of  little  importance.  The  only  circumffance, 
therefore,  to  be  attended  to  in  its  fituation,  is,  that  it  be 
not  placed  quite  clofe  to  the  breech-plug;  for,  although 
that  part  of  the  barrel  where  the  powder  is  lodged,  dir- 
ties much  lefs  than  a  few  inches  farther  forward,  yet  the 
touch  hole,  when  clofe  to  the  breech-plug,  is  found  to 
be  more  frequently  flopped  up  than  when  fituated  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  if. 

0/  the  Range  oj  Barrels. 

The  lightnefsot  fowliiig-pie-ecs  of  a  moderate  length, 

and  the  cafe  with  w'hich  they  arc  managed,  arc  advan- 
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tages  fo  obvious,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  confiderable, 
as  to  give  them  a  general  preference  at  this  time  ;  but, 
as  the  circumflances  upon  which  only  this  preference 
ought  to  be  rerted  are  little  known,  it  is  not  fuiBcient 
that  their  ufe  is  general,  and  daily  increafing,  unlefs 
it  be  determined  what  are  the  comparative  excellencies 
and  defedls  of  long  and  (liort  barrels,  and  it  be  thence 
(hewn  whether  fportfmen  facrifice  one  advantage  to  gain 
another. 

The  generally-received  opinion  upon  this  fubject  is, 
that  to  obtain  an  increafe  in  the  range,  the  barrel  mult 
not  only  be  made  longer  than  ufual,  but  that  the  length 
and  the  diameter  of  the  bore  ought  to  bear  a  certain 
proportion  to  each  other,  and  the  charge  of  powder 
be  fuited  to  this  proportion;  becaufe,  as  it  isfaid,  when 
the  barrel  is  too  fliort,  the  ball  or  fliot  quits  it  before  it 
has  received  the  whole  impulfe  of  the  powder  ,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  barrel  is  too  long,  that  the 
powder  is  not  only  all  inflamed,  but  even  partly  con- 
fumed,  before  the  ball  or  fliot  arrives  at  the  mouth  of 
thepiece. 

The  elaftic  fluid  produced  by  the  firing  of  gunpowder 
is  found,  by  experiment,  to  occupy,  when  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  a  fpace  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  times  greater  than  that  taken  up  by  the 
powder  from  which  it  was  obtained.  But  from  the 
heat  generated  during  the  explofion,  this  elaftic  fluid  is 
rarefied  to  upwards  of  four  times  its  former  bulk.  The 
expanfive  force  of  this  fluid,  therefore,  is,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  inflammation,  one  thoufand  times  greater  than 
that  of  common  air,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  than  the 
prefliire  of  the  atmofphere;  or,  fuppofing  the  powder  to 
have  occupied  the  fpace  of  one  cubic  inch,  its  expanfive 
force,  when  fired,  is  equal  to  that  wliich  would  be  ex- 
erted by  one  thoufand  cubic  inches  of  common  air  com- 
preffed  into  the  fpace  of  one  inch.  As  the  velocity  with 
which  the  flame  of  gunpowder  expands  when  uncom- 
prefled,  is  much  greater  than  that  with  which  the  ball, 
or  fhot,  moves  forward,  the  flame  mufl  continue  to 
prefs  upon  the  ball,  and  add  to  its  velocity,  until  it 
quits  the  mouth  of  the  piece.  This  preffure,  however, 
becomes  lefs  and  lefs,  as  the  ball  proceeds,  and  ceafes 
intirely  when  it  leaves  the  muzzle,  in  confequence  of 
the  flame  being  then  allowed  to  expand  itfelf  laterally. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  charge  of  powder  takes  lip 
one  inch  of  the  barrel,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
barrel  be  thirty  inches,  then,  when  the  ball  arrives  at 
the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  the  inflamed  powder  (whofe 
expanfive  effort  is  in  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
fpace  it  occupies)  extends  through  thirty  times  the  fpace 
it  did  when  the  ball  began  to  move,  and  confequently 
prefles  forward  with  but  one-thirtieth  part  the  force  it 
poflefled  at  firft.  Moreover,  although  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet  is  continually  increafed  by  this  prelfurc  of 
inflamed  powder,  its  acceleration  becomes  lefs  and  lefs 
as  it  proceed:  through  the  barrel ;  for,  bcfides  that  the 
quantity  of  the  prelfurc  dlminiflies  as  the  flames  expands, 
the  bullet,  conlinuinj'  to  move  faftcr  and  fafter,  muft 
receive  continually  kis  and  lefs  addition  of  impulfe 
from  the  flame  prclfini;  bci\iiui  it.  Hence,  if  two  pieces 
of  the  fame  bore,  but  of  <litfcrent  lengths,  are  charged 
with  the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  the  longer  piece  will, 


ftri£Hy  fpcaking,  communicate  the  greater  v?loc'ty  and 
force  to  its  ball,  or  ihot.  But  as  the  inflanu'i  ition  of 
the  powder  has  beeu  fliewn  to  be  nearly  inftani  meous, 
and  as  the  increafe  of  acceleration,  which  the  ball  or 
fliot  receives  after  the  firll:  impulfe  of  the  powder  upon 
it,  is  not  very  confiderable;  it  follows  that  tl\e  force 
with  which  two  barrels  of  the  fame  bore,  and  with  the 
fame  charge,  throw  their  ball  or  fhot,  will  be  nearly 
the  fame,  unlefs  their  lengths  be  extremely  difpropor- 
tionate. 

To  prove  this,  we  fhall  quote  what  is  faid  by  that 
able  mathematician  and  engineer,  the  late  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Robins,  to  whofe  work  we  are  indebted  for  much 
valuable  information.  "  If  a  mufquet  barrel,  of  the 
common  length  and  bore,  be  fired  with  a  leaden  bullet 
and  half  its  weight  of  powder,  and  if  the  fame  barrel  be 
afterwards  fliortened  one-half,  and  fired  with  the  fame 
charge,  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  in  this  fhortened  bar- 
rel will  be  about  one-fixth  lefs  than  what  it  was  when 
the  barrel  was  entire  ;  and  if,  inftead  of  fhortening  the 
barrel,  it  be  increafed  to  twice  its  ufual  length  (when 
it  will  be  near  eight  feet  long)  the  velocity  of  the 
bullet  will  not  hereby  be  augmented  more  than  one- 
eighth  part.  And  the  greater  the  length  of  the 
barrel  is  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  bul- 
let, and  the  fmaller  the  quantity  of  powder,  the 
more  inconfiderable  will  thefe  alterations  of  velocity 
be." 

When  the  allowances  which  Mr.  Robins  here  takes 
notice  of  are  made  in  the  proportion  required  for 
fowling-pieces,  the  rcfult  w-ill  be  found  to  correfpond 
exactly  with  the  experiments  which  we  have  repeatedly 
made,  with  every  pofiible  attention  to  accuracy.  We 
have,  at  different  times,  compared  barrels  of  all  the 
intermediate  lengths  between  twenty-eight  and  forty 
inches,  and  of  nearly  the  fame  caliber  ;  and  thefe  trials 
were  made  both  by  firing  the  pieces  from  the  Ihoulder, 
and  from  a  firm  block,  at  an  equal  diltance,  and  with 
equal  weights  of  the  fame  powder  and  of  the  fame 
(hot. 

To  avoid  every  poflibility  of  error,  the  quires  of 
paper  at  which  we  fired,  were  fixed  againif  planks,  in- 
ftead of  being  placed  againft  a  wall.  From  thefe  trials, 
frequently  repeated,  we  found  that  the  fliot  pierced  an 
equal  number  of  fhects,  w^licther  it  was  fired  from  a  bar- 
rel of  28,  30,  32,  34,  36,  38,  or  40  inches  in  length. 
Nay  more,  we  have  compared  two  barrels  of  the  fame 
caliber,  but  one  of  them  thirty-three  and  the  other 
I  fixty-fix  inches  long,  by  repeatedly  firing  them,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  others,  at  diflcrcnt  diftanccs  from 
forty-five  to  one  hundred  paces,  and  the  rci'ults  have 
always  been  the  fame,  /.  f.  the  barrel  of  thirty-three 
inches  drove  its  fhot  through  as  many  fheets  of  paper  as 
that  of  fixty-fix  did.  The  conclulion  from  all  this  is, 
that  the  difference  of  ten  inches  in  the  length  of  the 
barrel,  which  fecms  to  be  more  than  is  ever  in- 
filled upon  among  fportfmen,  produces  no  fcnfible 
difference  in  the  range  of  the  ])iice;  and  therefore, 
that  every  one  may  picalc  liimfclf  in  the  length  of 
his  barrel,  without  cither  detriment  or  advantage  to  the 
range. 

Ihc  circumftancc  of  a  duck-gun  killing  at  a  greater 
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diftance  than  a  fowling-piece,  is  not  owing  to  its  length, 
but  to  its  greater  weight  and  thickncfs,  allowing  the 
charge  of  powder  to  be  doubled,  trebled,  or  even  qua- 
drupled ;  which  cannot  be  done  in  a  fowling-piece, 
though  rtronjilv  reinforced.  For  a  barrel  of  live  or  lix 
feet,  lueh  as  that  ot  a  common  duck-gun,  weighing  nve 
or  fix  pounds,  and  the  whole  piece  twelve  or  thirteen 
pounds,  may  be  fired  with  a  very  large  charge,  without 
recoiling  fo  much  as  to  hurt  the  (hooter,  its  weight 
being  futficicnt  to  refift  the  violent  impulfe  occafioned 
by  the  incrcafe  of  the  powder.  But  in  a  fowling-piece 
of  three  feet  barrel,  funiciently  ftrong  to  withftand  fuch 
a  charge,  and  whofe  weight  all  together  does  not  ex- 
ceed five  or  fix  pounds,  the  recoil  would  be  infuppfjrt- 
able.  Bcfides,  they  not  only  double  or  treble  the  pow- 
der in  a  thick,  gun,  but  they  put  in  a  much  grcarer 
quantity  of  Ihot  than  is  ever  employed  in  a  fowling- 
piece.  Duck-guns  are  generally  bent  a  little  upwards 
near  the  muzile,  which,  the  gunfmiths  fay,  makes 
them  throw  their  fliot  farther  tlian  if  they  were  pcr- 
fec'\ly  ftraight.  To  obtain,  therefore,  from  a  piece  of 
the  ordinary  length,  the  fame  effects  as  from  a  duck- 
gun,  nothing  more,  perhaps,  is  necelfary  than  to  have 
the  barrel  furticiently  ftrong  to  admit  of  the  charge  be- 
ing doubled  or  trebled  as  required,  and  the  whole  piece 
heavy  enough  to  render  the  recoil  fupportablc.  We 
may  here  obferve,  however,  that  an  incrcafe  of  the  pow- 
der above  the  charge  generally  ufed,  does  not  produce  a 
proportional  increafe  of  range  in  the  ball  or  fliot:  thus  a 
double  charge  of  powder  will  not  throw  the  ball  or 
fliot  twice  the  diftance,  nor  a  treble  charge  to  three 
times  the  diftance  the  iingle  charge  does.  This  arifes 
from  the  great  refiftance  given  by  the  air  to  the  motion 
of  the  ball  or  ftiot,  and  which  is  proved  to  be  fourfold 
if  the  velocity  be  doubled,  and  ninefold  when  it  is  tre- 
bled by  an  increafe  of  powder ;  for  the  refiftance  of  the 
air  is  not  proportional  to  the  velocity  itfelf,  but  only  to 
the  fquare  of  the  velocity.  Thus  Bernoulli,  a  profef- 
for  in  Bajil,  difcovered  from  experiment  that  a  ball, 
which,  being  fired,  afcended  only  feven  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  nineteen  feet  in  the  air,  would  afcend 
fifty-eight  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fift)'  feet  in 
vacuo.  Still  we  may  fafcly  infer,  that,  if  the  a£lion 
of  the  powder  is  not  diminifhed  by  circumftances  of 
defedl  in  the  formation  of  the  barrel,  the  greater  the 
force  of  the  powder,  the  greater  muft  be  the  velocity  of 
the  ball.  So  great  is  the  change  in  opinion  of  late, 
with  regard  to  the  proper  length  for  gun-barrels,  that 
many  gunfmiths  will  now  tell  us,  that  fhort  barrels 
carry  farther  than  long  ones ;  and  the  reafon  they  give 
for  this,  is,  the  greater  friftion  of  the  ball  or  fhot  in 
pafling  through  a  long  barrel,  by  which  their  velocity 
is  retarded  and  their  force  diminifhed.  If  the  barrel 
be  fo  long  that  the  additional  impulfe  which  the  ball  or 
Ihot  is  continually  receiving  in  its  paifage  becomes  lefs 
than  the  friiflion  between  them  and  the  fides  of  the 
caliber,  then,  indeed,  the  barrel  by  being  fliortencd 
will  flioot  with  more  force  :  but,  as  the  length  of  bar- 
rel required  to  produce  this  cffedt  is  vaftly  greater  than 
can  ever  be  employed  for  any  purpofc,  the  objeftion 
does  not  hold.  And  it  feems  clear,  that  a  piece  may 
be  made  fo  long,  that  it  will  not  throw  a  ball  witli  (b 


great  a  velocity  as  one  that  is  confiderably  fhortcr  ;  and 
the  reafon  of  this  dccrcafe  of  velocity  m;iy  be,  that  in 
very  long  pieces  the  increafe  of  the  counterpreffure  of 
the  external  air  in  the  cylinder  mav  greatly  exceed  the 
force  of  the  powder,  and  that  the  tlaftic  fluid  generated 
by  the  explolion  of  the  powder  is  conftantly  efcaping 
whilft  the  ball  palTcs  along  the  cylinder,  which  it  not 
only  does  at  the  touch-hole,  bur  alfo  between  the  ball 
and  thefidcsot  the  barrel  ;  and  hence  may  be  inferred 
the  neccflity  of  touch-holes  which  do  not  prime  of 
thcmfelves,  and  of  wadding  that  ftops  the  barrel  herme- 
tically. 

Having  thrown  every  light  upon  this  queftion  that  is 
nccelTary  to  determine  us  in  our  choice  of  the  length,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  expcifk'd  that  we  give  our  opinion, 
what  length  of  barrel  is  beft  calculated  for  general  ufe. 
The  barrels  which  are  found  to  anfwer  bcft  for  every 
purpofe,  are  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-eight  inches;  and 
whether  we  confiilt  the  appearance  of  the  piece,  its 
lightnefs,  or  the  cafe  with  which  it  is  managed,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  barrel  not  exceeding  the  one,  or  below  the 
other,  of  thcfe  numbers,  is  the  moft  eligible.  Wc 
know  that  many  of  the  fashionable  gunlmiths  pique 
themfclves  on  the  proportion  they  give  to  the  different 
parrs  of  their  fowling-pieces,  and  thence  deduce  a  fupe- 
riority  over  their  cotemporaries  in  favour  of  their  own  : 
to  us  it  appears  that  the  beauty  of  thofe  proportions  is 
more  attended  to,  than  any  good  reafon  why  they  are 
made  fo  rather  than  othcrwife. 

Of  the  Caufes  cf  Scattering  Shot. 

From  the  prejudices  which  obtain  fo  generally  among 
fportfmen  and  gunfmiths,  refpeifting  the  fhot  of  fowl- 
ing-pieces, it  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  a  variety 
of  means  have  been  fought  after  and  pracSifed,  in  order 
to  remedy  this  real  or  pretended  effed  of  fcattering  the 
charge.  Mr.  de  Marolles  mentions  feveral  methods 
employed  for  this  purpofe,  none  of  which,  however, 
appear  to  be  pradlifed  in  England.  One  of  the  methods 
he  defcribes  is  as  follows :  An  iron  or  wooden  mandril, 
fitted  to  the  caliber,  is  furnifhed  at  one  end  with  fmall 
files,  which  are  cut  tranfverfely  only ;  this  inftrument 
being  introduced  into  the  barrel  is  turned  round  by 
means  of  a  crofs-handle,  and  forms  a  great  number  of 
fuperficial  fcratches  in  the  metal,  by  which,  they  pre- 
tend, the  defe(fl  of  fcattering  the  fhot  is  remedied. 
One  obvious  effect  of  this  operation,  is,  that  of  def- 
troyingthe  fmoothncfs  of  the  barrel  within,  and  thereby 
rendering  it  liable  to  dirty  the  fooncr;  but  wc  cannot 
conceive  how  the  (hot  fhould  be  thro\\ii  clofcr  by  hav- 
ing the  friction  incrcafcd  between  it  and  the  fides  of  the 
caliber;  and  that  this  will  be  the  cafe,  is  cvidentfrom  a 
rough  barrel  being  always  found  leaded  confiderably  af- 
ter every  difcharge.  Some  make  the  barrel  wider  for 
thrceorfour  inchesatthc  muz/le  ;  and  this  bell-mouthed 
form  is  of  very  ancient  date. 

EspiNAR,  whofe  trcatifc  has  been  alrcadv  mentioned, 
fays,  he  has  generally  found  this  fuccced  in  making 
barrels  throw  their  iliot  clofcr.  Were  this  true, 
wc  (hould  expect  to  find  this  form  of  the  barrel 
more  generally  ufed  than  it  is  at  prefent,  and  not 
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hear  fo  many  complainrs  among  fportArien  about  their 
pieces. 

When  we  confider  that  the  grains  of  (hot  which  arc 
in  actual  contatl  with  tlie  fides  of  the  barrel  compofc 
upwards  of  half  the  charge,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  if 
enlarging  the  furface  of  the  caliber  at  the  muzzle,  and 
thereby  increaling  the  number  of  grains  that  touch  it, 
will  tend  to  make  the  (>iot  be  fcattered  more  widely. 
EspiNAR  fays,  that  the  fault  of  fcattering  the  {hot  is  not 
owing  to  the  hand  of  the  workman,  the  barrels  of  the 
beft  mafters  being  equally  fubje6t  to  it  as  thofe  of 
others.  He  is  of  opinion,  tliat  it  arifes  from  the  differ- 
ent quality  of  the  iron  compofing  the  feveral  portions  of 
the  barrel.  Thus,  he  fays,  it  may  happen  that  the  rein- 
forced part  is  formed  of  iron  which  is  harder,  and 
clofer  in  the  grain,  than  that  forming  the  fore  part  of 
the  barrel  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  and  alfo  from  the 
fore  part  being  fo  much  thinner,  the  latter  is  the  more 
(haken  by  the  powder,  and  by  that  means  produces  a 
difperfion  of  the  fliot.  He  therefore  pretends,  that 
widening  the  muzzle  in  the  manner  already  fpoken  of, 
by  facilitating  the  explofion,  diminiflies  the  force  of  the 
powder  upon  this  part,  and  caufes  the  fliot  to  be  thrown 
more  clofely  together. 

This  opinion  of  EspiNAR,  however,  not  only  appears 
abfurd  in  itfelf,  but  there  is  not  even  the  fmalleft 
ground  for  it  in  the  greater  number  of  inftances;  the 
barrels  which  are  forged  in  feparate  pieces  being 
very  few  indeed,  compared  with  thofe  that  are  forged 
in  a  fmgle  piece,  and  are  confequently  of  the  fame 
qualit)'  throughout :  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  former 
are  more  liable  to  tlie  fault  in  qucftion  than  the  latter 
are. 

Some  gunfmiths,  fiys  Mons.  de  Marolles,  pretend, 
that  a  barrel,  in  order  to  throw  its  fhot  clofely,  ought  to 
have  a  caliber  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  either 
breech  or  muzzle ;  whil'.f  others,  again,  infill  that 
the  caliber  ought  to  contract  gradually  from  the 
breech  to  the  muzzle.  With  refpetf  to  thefe  contriv- 
ances, however,  we  fliall  only  obferve,  that  they  are 
both  admirably  calculated  to  make  the  piece  recoil,  if 
not  to  burfl  it. 

Of  all  thefe  contrivances,  not  one  appears  calculated 
to  anfwer  the  end  for  which  it  was  propofed.  The 
greater  number  of  gunfmiths  are  fenfilile  of  this,  and 
therefore  very  ieldom  praiitifc  them,  unlefs  to  indulge 
the  whim  of  their  cufiomers.  .A.s  far  as  our  reafon  and 
experience  are  fufficient  for  enabling  us  to  determine 
upon  the  matter,  we  would  rejedf  all  the  expedients  that 
have  been  hitherto  propofed,  and  give  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  the  barrels  as  they  arc  uiually  made,  /.  t.  to 
thofe  whofe  caliber  is  very  fniooth  and  ])erfccilv  cylin- 
drical throughout.  Barrels  of  this  kind  have  long  fup- 
ported  their  credit  among  the  bcft  fportfmen,  whillf  the 
pretended  improvenients  hrivcall  experienced  but  a  very 
temporary  reputation,  and  are  now  almofl  entirely  ne- 
f^lcdted.  Would  rportfmcn  only  forbear  to  determine 
upon  the  merits  or  defetb  of  their  pieces,  until  they 
hatl  given  them  a  patient  and  impartial  trial,  by  varying 
the  quantity  of  powder  and  Ihot  in  different  ways  ;  we 
are  inclined  to  think  there  would  be  fewer  complaints 
made  of  the  modern  fowling-pieces.      The  chief  fourec 


of  error  appears  to  be,  that  of  overcharging.  Every 
barrel,  according  to  its  caliber  and  weight,  has  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  lead,  and  a  fuitablc  one  of  powder, 
which  will  be  attended  with  greater  certainty  and  efFe<3 
than  any  others  ;  and  thefe  mull  be  determined  by  re- 
peated trials.  If  we  increafe  tlv  quantify  of  fhot  above 
this,  we  leffen  the  force  of  difcJiarge,  and  at  the  fame 
time  increafe  the  recoil  :  and,  if  we  increafe  the  charge 
of  powder,  that  of  the  fhot  remaining  tlie  fame,  we  alio 
increafe  the  recoil,  and  difperfe  the  fhot  much  more  than 
before.  In  even,'  fpecies  of  fire-arms,  large  charges  of 
powder  are  found  to  difperfe  the  ihot  very  much,  whilft 
with  fmaller  charges  than  are  generally  employed  it  is 
thrown  more  fleatiily  and  clofely.  If  the  objedf, 
therefore,  which  we  are  about  to  fire  at,  be  at  too  great 
a  diflancefor  the  fhot  to  take  efFedf,  and  it  happens  that 
we  cannot  approach  nearer  to  it,  we  ought  not  to  in- 
creafe the  quantity  of  powder  with  a  view  to  the  (hot 
being  thereby  thrown  farther,  as,  by  fo  doing,  the  in- 
creafe of  the  range  will  be  verytrifling,  whillf  thedifper- 
fion  of  the  fhot  will  be  greatly  increafed.  The  only  ex- 
pedient in  this  cafe,  is,  to  employ  fhot  of  a  larger 
fize,  the  quantity  of  it,  and  of  the  powder,  being  kept 
the  fame  as  has  been  already  found  beft  fuited  to  the 
piece. 

We  cannot  venture  to  determine  what  degree  of 
elofenefs  or  difperfion  in  the  fhot  will  entitle  any  piece 
to  the  name  of  a  good  or  a  bad  one  ;  but  would  obferve, 
that  if  a  fowling-piece,  charged  with  an  ounce  of  No.  2, 
patent-fliot,  and  a  drachm  of  powder,  throws  fixty 
grains  into  a  Ihcet  of  paper  eighteen  inches  by  twerrty- 
four,  at  the  diflancc  of  fifty  paces,  we  may  confider  it  as 
very  capital,  although  thefe  are  only  about  one-third  of 
the  charge;  and  that  the  fame  piece,  continuing  to  be 
fired  at  the  fame  mark  and  diftance,  will  not,  in  the 
mean  of  four  or  five  fuccelTive  difcharges,  throw  thirty- 
fix  grains  into  the  paper  ;  in  Ihort,  that,  when  due  at- 
tention is  paid  to  finding  the  fuit;'h]e  quantity  of  powder 
and  of  fhot,  one  piece  will  perform  nearly  as  well  as 
another. 

0/  Rifle  Barreh. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  flight  of  balls,  both  from 
cannon  and  fmall  arms,  is  liable  to  very  conliderable 
variations;  and  that  the  piece,  notwithllanding  it  was 
firmly  fixed,  and  fired  with  the  fame  weight  of  powder, 
fometlmes  threw  the  ball  to  tlie  right,  fometimes  to  the 
left,  fometimes  above,  and  at  other  times  below  the 
mark.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  the  degree  of 
deflexion  increaies  in  much  greater  proportion  than  the 
difiance  of  the  objecl  fired  at:  thus,  at  double  the  dif- 
tance,  the  dcfiexion  of  the  ball  from  the  line  on  which 
the  piece  is  pointed  is  confiderably  more  than  double, 
and  at  treble  the  diftance  more  than  treble,  what  it  was 
in  the  firft.  Mr.  Robins  fecurcd  a  mufquct  barrel  upon 
a  block  of  wood,  and  firing  it  with  a  ball,  at  a  board  of 
a  foot  fquarc,  fixty  yards  diftant,  found  that  it  miired 
the  board  only  once  in  lixtcen  fuecellisc  difcharges  ; 
yet,  when  fired  with  a  fmaller  charge,  at  the  di(fancc 
of  'ii:vc\\  hundred  and  fixt\'  yards,  it  fometimes  threw 
the  ball  one  hundred  yards  to  the  right,  and  at  other 
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times  one  hundred  to  the  left  of  the  line  it  was  pointed 
in.  The  direiilion  upwards  and  (iownwards  alio  was 
found  equally  uncertain,  the  ball  fomctimes  bending 
fo  much  downwards  as  to  fall  two  hundred  yards 
lliort  of  its  ranj^e  at  other  times.  Yet  the  nieeft  ex- 
amination eouid  not  dileover  that  the  barrel  had  ftartcd 
in  the  leaft  from  the  pofition  in  whicli  it  was  firft 
lixed. 

It  is  impoffihle  to  fit  a  ball  fo  aecurately  to  any  plain 
piece,  hut  that  it  will  rub  more  agninft  one  fide  ot  the 
barrel  than  another,  in  its  paffage  through  it.  What- 
ever fide,  therefore,  it  rubs  againft  on  its  quitting  the 
miiizlc,  it  will  acquire  a  whirling  motion  towards  that 
fi'k-,  and  V.  ill  he  found  to  bend  tlic  line  of  its  flight  in 
the  fame  direc\ion,  wliethcr  it  be  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  upwards,  downwards,  or  obliquely.  This  de- 
flexion from  a  ftraight  line,  arifes  from  the  refinance 
which  the  air  gives  to  the  flight  of  the  bullet,  it  being 
greatcft  on  that  fide  where  the  whirling  motion  con- 
fpircs  with  the  progreiTive  one,  and  leaft  on  that  fide 
where  it  is  oppofed  to  it  :  thus,  if  the  ball,  in  its 
pafl'agc  out,  rubs  againft  the  left  fide  of  the  barrel,  it 
will  whirl  towards  thnt  fide  ;  and,  as  the  right  fide  of 
the  ball  will  therefore  turn  up  againft  the  air  during 
its  flight,  the  refiftance  of  the  air  will  become  greateft 
on  the  right  fide,  and  the  ball  be  forced  away  to  the 
left,  which  was  the  direflion  it  whirled  in.  If  the  axis 
round  which  the  ball  whirls,  preferved  its  pofition  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  flight,  the  defletlion  w  ould  be  in 
the  fame  dirci"-Hon  from  the  one  end  of  the  track  to  the 
other.  But,  from  accidents  that  are  unavoidable,  the 
axis  of  the  whirl  frequently  changes  its  pofition  feveral 
times  during  the  flight  ;  fo  that  the  bail,  inftead  of 
bending  its  courfe  uniformly  in  the  fame  dire(Sion, 
often  defcribes  a  track  that  is  varioufly  contorted.  So 
great,  however,  is  the  tendency  of  the  ball  to  deflect  it- 
felf  towards  the  fide  it  rubs  sgainft,  that  although, 
when  fired  out  of  a  barrel  that  is  bent  towards  the  left 
li.md,  it  will  be  thrown  from  the  piece  in  the  direction 
of  the  bend,  yet  as  the  ball  in  this  cafe  will  be  forced 
to  rub  againft  the  right  fide  of  the  muzzle,  and  thus 
turn  its  left  fide  up  againft  tlie  air  ;  fo  it  will  be  found 
to  alter  its  courfe  during  the  flight,  and  bend  away  to- 
wards the  right  hand,  lo  as  to  fall  a  confiderable  way 
to  the  right  of  the  line  in  which  the  piece  was 
pointed. 

From  wh?.t  has  been  faid,  it  will  readily  appear,  that 
thefe  variations  will  be  more  frequent  and  confiderable 
V. hen  the  ball  runs  very  loofe  in  the  piece;  or  when, 
from  any  roughnefs  on  its  furface,  or  on  the  infide  of 
the  barrel,  a  confiderable  degree  of  fri(5fion  takes  place 
between  them.  With  a  view  to  prevent  friction,  it  has 
been  propofed  to  greafe  the  ball  ;  but  this  will  be  of 
little  fervice.  All  that  can  be  done  in  a  plain  barrel, 
is,  to  have  the  balls  caft  very  folid  and  true,  and  after- 
wards milled  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  now  praftifed 
upon  lliot  :  the  barrel  alfo  fliould  be  very  fnKx)th  on  the 
infide,  and  the  ball  fit  it  very  accurately,  fo  as  to  leave 
fcarccly  any  windage.  And  yet,  with  the  help  of  all 
thefe,  it  will  ftill  be  very  dirficult  to  prevent  it  altoge- 
ther ;  for  gravity  will  conftantly  adf,  and  fridtion  on  the 


under  fide  will  naturally  be  occafioncd  bvthc  weight  of 
the  ball. 

From  confidering  the  caufes  of  this  aberration  in  the 
flight  of  bullets,  it  will  be  pretty  evident,  that  the  only 
means  of  correcfting  it  is  by  i)reventing  the  ball  from 
rubbing  more  againft  one  iidc  of  the  barrel  than  ano- 
ther in  palTuig  through  it  ;  and  by  giving  to  the  bullet 
a  motion,  which  will  counteract  every  accidental  one, 
and  prcfcrve  its  direction  by  making  the  refiftance  of  the 
air  upon  its  fore  part  continue  the  fame  in  every  part  of 
the  flight.  The  contrivance  for  this  purpofe  is  termed 
rifling,  and  confifts  in  forming  upon  the  infide  of  bar- 
rels, a  number  of  furrows  eiiher  in  a  itraight  or  fpiral 
direiflion;  into  thefe  the  ball  is  moulded,  and  any 
rolling  motion  along  the  fides  of  the  banel,  in  its  paf- 
fage  out,  thereby  prevented.  Barrels  of  this  confiruc- 
tion  have  been  in  ule  upon  the  continent  fince  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fixteenth  cenrur}',  but  were  little  known,  and 
ftill  lefs  employed  in  Engtanf/,  until  within  thefe  fifty 
years.  The  fpiral  riilcd  barrels,  however,  have  en- 
tirely fuptrleded  the  ftniight  rifled  ones,  becaufe,  al- 
though the  latter  prevenrcd  the  rolling  motion  of 
the  ball  that  takes  place  in  a  plain  barrel,  vet  they 
do  not  communicate  any  other  motion,  that  lould  ferve 
to  correift  the  variations  that  may  occur  during  the 
flight. 

The  furrows,  or  channels,  which  are  termed  the 
rifles,  vary  in  number  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
workman,  or  that  of  the  purchafer,  but  are  never  lefs 
than  fix,  or  more  than  twelve,  in  a  common-fized 
piece.  Their  depth  is  equally  fubjeft  to  variation; 
but  the  breadth  of  the  furrows  and  of  the  threads  is  ge- 
nerally the  fame.  In  fome  pieces,  the  fpirals  make  a 
half  turn,  in  others  three-fourths,  and  in  others,  again, 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  length  of  the  barrel  :  an  in- 
tire  revolution,  however,  is  the  moft  common  ;  though 
from  the  great  difference  in  the  length  of  rifle  barrels, 
there  ftiould  be  fome  ftandard  afligned  for  the  obliquity 
of  the  fpiral.  There  is,  without  doubt,  a  certain  ob- 
liquity of  the  fpirals  which  would  communicate  a  ro- 
tary motion  to  the  ball,  fuff.cientto  correct  any  aberra- 
tion in  its  flight  ;  and  this  might  be  determined  by 
comparing  the  eficdts  of  a  number  of  pieces,  that  dif- 
fered only  in  the  obliquity  of  the  rifles.  Barrels  in- 
tended to  be  rifled  are  previoufly  bored  and  fmoothed 
within,  in  the  manner  already  defcribed:  thcv  are,  how- 
ever, forged  as  much  thicker  than  plain  barrels  as  the 
depth  of  the  rifles  ;  for,  ahliuugh  the  threads  of  the  fpi- 
ral add  to  the  weight  of  the  barrel,  they  do  not  increafc 
its  ftrcngth  in  the  leaft,  with  regard  to  the  force  exerted 
upon  it  by  the  powder. 

Thefe  pieces  arc  charged  in  various  ways.  In  gene- 
ral, the  ball,  which  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  caliber 
before  it  was  rifled,  is  driven  down  to  the  pow-der,  by 
means  of  an  iron  rammer,  ftruck  with  a  mallet, 
whereby  that  zone  of  the  ball  which  is  in  contadf  with 
the  fides  of  the  barrel,  becomes  indented  all  round,  and 
is  moulded  to  the  form  of  the  rifles.  When  the  piece  is 
filed,  the  projeiftions  of  the  ball  which  fill  the  rifles, 
being  obliged  to  follow  the  fwecp  of  the  fpiral,  the  ball 
thereby  acquires  a  rotary  motion  upon  an  axis  that  cor- 
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refponds  with  the  line  of  its  dirciflion;  fo  that  (he  fide 
of  the  bullet  wliicli  hiy  foicrr.ofl  in  the  barrel,  continues 
foremoft  durirjj  the  whole  of  the  flight.  By  this  means 
the  refiftanccof  the  air  is  oppofed  directly  to  the  bullet's 
progrefs,  and  not  exerted  more  againft  one  part  than  an- 
other of  that  fide  which  moves  foremoft ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  bullet  prcfcrves  the  line  of  its  dircdlion  with 
very  great  fteadinefs. 

It  appears  that  neither  tlie  inventors  of  fpiral  rifle 
barrels,  nor  the  perfons  who  firft  ufed  them,  were  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  they  pro- 
duced their  effeCls.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  ball  not  palTing'out  fo  quickly  as  out  of  a 
plain  bane),  the  powder  was  more  completely  inflamed, 
and  thereby  exerted  a  greater  force  upon  it.  Others, 
and  thefc  by  far  the  greater  number,  thought  that  the 
ball,  by  combining  the  rotary  with  the  progrefllvc  mo- 
tion, did,  as  it  wcie,  bore  the  air  ;  thereby  flying  much 
farther,  and  penetrating  folid  bodies  to  a  greater  depth, 
than  when  difcharged  from  a  plain  barrel.  But  Ro- 
bins afTerts,  tliat  as  the  bullet  meets  with  a  greater  re- 
fiilance  in  its  paffage  thnjugh  a  rifled  barrel  than 
through  a  plain  one;  fo  neitb.cr  its  velocity,  nor  the 
diftance  to  which  it  is  thrown,  is  fo  great  when  fired 
from  the  former  as  when  fired  from  the  latter :  and 
this  difierence  will  be  very  remarkable  if  the  rifles  be 
deep,  and  the  ball  fills  them  up  completely;  the  fric- 
tion, in  that  cafe,  bearing  a  confiderable  proportion  to 
the  force  of  the  powder.  For  the  fame  reafon,  he  fays 
that  barrels  which  are  newly  rifled,  and,  confequenth', 
fomewhat  rough  within,  do  not  throw  their  balls  fo  far 
as  they  will  be  found  to  do  after  being  ufed  for  fome 
time,  and  thereby  rendered  fmoother;  and,  that  the 
miftake  of  thofe  who  fuppofed  tliat  rifle  barrels  threw 
their  balls  to  a  greater  diftance  than  plain  barrels  did, 
arofe  from  their  finding,  that,  with  the  former,  they 
could  hit  a  mark  at  three  or  four  times  the  diftance  they 
could  do  with  a  plain  barrel. 

Befides  the  method  of  loading  a  rifle-barrel  gun,  by 
driving  down  the  ball  with  an  iron  rammer,  there  are 
feveral  others  which  we  fhall  mention.  In  Germany 
they  fometimes  charge  them  in  the  following  manner  : 
a  piece  of  thin  leather  or  fuftian  is  cut  into  a  circular 
fliape,  and  fo  large  as  to  cover  a  little  more  than  half  of 
the  ball  ;  this  piece  is  then  grcafed  on  one  fide,  and, 
being  placed  over  the  mujile,  the  ball  is  laid  upon  it, 
and  both  thruft  down  together  ;  by  this  means  the  lea- 
ther or  fuftian  enters  into  the  rifles,  and  the  bullet,  be- 
ing firmly  embraced  by  it,  acquires  the  proper  rotary 
motion  in  its  paffage  through  the  barrel.  If  this  me- 
thod be  equally  effeiflual,  it  is  certainly  much  more 
eafy  and  expeditious  than  that  already  defcribed.  Some 
of  the  old  pieces  of  this  conftrudlion  were  charged  by 
taking  out  the  breech  every  time;  and,  wc  are  in- 
formed, that  the  pieces  ufed  by  the  HeJJian  yagers,  are 
charged  the  fame  as  tlie  common  fcrew-barrcl  piftols. 
By  tar  the  moft  expeditious  way  of  charging  rifled 
pieces,  however,  is,  by  means  of  an  ingenious  contriv- 
;»nce  which  now  generally  goes  under  the  name  of 
Ferguson's  rifle- barrel,  from  its  having  been  ufed 
by  Major  Ferguson's  corps  of  rifle-men  during  tlie 
laft  American  war.      In  tb.efc  pieces,  there  is  an  open- 


ing on  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel,  and  elofe  to  the 
breech,  which  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  ball.  Tiiis 
opening  is  filled  by  a  rifing  fcrew  which  pailes  up  from 
the  lower  fide  of  the  barrel,  and  has  its  threads  cut  with 
fo  little  obliquity,  th.it,  when  fcrewed  up  clofe,  a  half- 
turn  finks  the  top  of  it  down  to  a  level  with  the  lower 
fide  of  the  caliber.  For,  when  the  ball  is  forced 
through  the  rifles  by  the  effort  of  the  powder,  the  fric- 
tion muft  be  conliderably  more  than  when  it  is  moulded 
to  them  in  the  ramming  down.  It  appears,  however, 
that  in  whatever  way  the  piece  is  charged,  this  fridlion 
migiit  be  muchdiminiflied,  by  making  the  channels  or 
furrows  very  broad  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  tlie 
threads,  and,  inftead  of  leaving  tlie  latter  flat  on  tlie 
top,  to  have  them  terminating  in  a  fliarp  edge,  whereby 
they  would  cut  eafily  into  the  ball.  This  would  alfo 
ferve  to  leflen  the  additional  quantity  of  metal  in  the 
barrel,  which,  as  the  rifles  are  now  formed,  bears  a 
very  confiderable  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  whole 
piece.  The  depth  of  the  rifles,  likev.ife,  need  not  be 
great,  as  a  very  flight  hold  of  the  ball  is  fufticient  to 
communicate  the  defired  motion  :  deep  rifles  are  parti- 
cularly detrimental  when  the  piece  is  charged  at  the 
breech;  for,  if  the  ball  be  large  enough  to  fill  them  up 
intirely,  the  refiftance,  and,  confequently,  the  recoil, 
Mil!  be  very  great  ;  and,  if  it  does  not  fill  the  rifles, 
there  will  be  fo  much  windage,  that  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  the  flame  will  efcape  part  it,  and  the  force  of  the 
difcharge  be  thereby  greatly  lelfened. 

To  render  rifle-barrels  as  complete  as  poflible,  we 
fliould  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to 
diminlfli  the  fridion  between  the  bullet  and  the  fides  of 
the  barrel.  We  have  already  mentioned  fome  altera- 
tions which  we  think  would  conduce  to  this.  The 
turns  of  the  fpiral  being  exactly  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  both  the  threads  and  the  furrows  being  made  per- 
fedfly  fmooth,  are  circumftances  abfolutely  eflfential  to 
perfedlion;  as  thereby  the  bullet,  when  once  put  in 
motion,  will  pafs  through  the  barrel  with  very  little 
fridlion.  The  moft  accurate  method  of  afcertaining 
this,  is,  by  pouring  melted  lead  into  the  barrel  fo  as  to 
form  a  cylinder  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and 
which  is  exadtly  fitted  to  one  portion  of  the  caliber  :  if 
this  cylinder,  when  moved  a  little,  pafles  without  ftop 
or  difiiculty  from  one  end  of  the  barrel  to  the  other,  by 
being  pufhed  gently,  the  rifling  may  be  pronounced  very 
exadt.  The  fame  thing  may  be  tried  with  a  plug  or 
ball  of  lead,  driven  into  one  end  of  the  barrel  fo  as 
to  fill  the  rifles,  and  puftied  forward  with  the  ram-rod. 

From  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  any  inftrument 
works  in  a  fpiral  diretlion  within  the  barrel,  the  fur- 
rows are  generally  left  very  rough;  and  hence  rifled 
pieces  are  found  to  throw  their  ball  to  a  greater 
diftance,  though  with  equal  accuracy,  after  being  ufed 
for  fome  time,  and  tiiercby  having  the  bottom  of  the 
furrows,  and  edges  of  the  threads,  worn  fmooth.  Thefc 
might  be  rendered  fmooth  at  firft,  bv  means  of  a  plug  ot 
lead  or  pewter,  made  to  tit  the  rifles,  being  fixed  to  an 
iron  rod,  and  wrouglit  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
barrel  with  fine  emery  and  oil :  or  tJK'  leaden  plug  might 
be  employed  as  a  pattern  to  form  one  of  brafs  or  ftecl  by, 
for  the  fame  purpole. 
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As  the  pieces  which  are  charged  at  the  breech  are 
confiderabiy  dearer  than  the  others,  and,  excepting  the 
expedition  with  wiiich  tliey  can  be  diargcd,  arc  really 
inicrior  to  tliofc  cliarged  at  the  muzzle;  wc  arc  of  opi- 
nion, that  tiic  latter  might,  by  a  ver\'  limplc  means,  be 
rendered  equally  icrviceablc  with  the  tbrmer.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  having  the  balls  call  with  projec- 
tions that  anfwer  to  the  rifles;  which  may  be  done  with 
great  eafe  and  accuracy  bv  making  corrcfponding  hol- 
lows round  a  zone  of  the  bullet-mould :  by  this  the  ball 
mav  be  fitted  fo  accurately  to  the  rifles,  as  to  leave  fcarce- 
Iv  anv  windage;  whilft  the  frii'tion  will  be  lefs  than  it  is 
either  when  the  ball  is  put  in  at  the  breecli,  or  forced  in 
bv  the  mu7.iie. 

In  treating  of  the  caufes  of  aberration  in  the  flight  of 
ba'ls,  we  have  fuppofcd  the  air  to  be  perfeflly  flill  ; 
it  being  evident,  that  the  force  of  the  wind  will  af- 
fed  balls  confiderabiy,  whether  they  are  hred  from  a 
plain,  or  from  a  rifled  barrel ;  but,  for  the  reafons  already 
given,  will  aftect  the  former  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  the  latter. 

Pieces  intended  for  fliooting  witli  ball,  whether  they 
be  plain  or  rifled,  ought  to  be  of  much  more  equal 
thicknefs,  from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle,  than  thofe 
that  are  intended  for  fhot  only.  In  every  barrel, 
there  is  an  undulating  vibration  communicated  to 
the  metal  by  the  explofion.  This  is  moft  remark- 
able in  a  thin  barrel,  and  when  the  charge  is  great; 
and  may  be  rendered  very  evident  by  the  following 
eafy  experim.ent:  Take  a  piece  of  fine  flee!  or  iron- 
wire,  that  is  tempered  fo  as  not  to  flretch  readily  ; 
pafs  it  once  round  the  thin  part  of  the  barrel,  and 
twift  it  tight.  The  piece  being  then  charged  and 
fired,  the  wire  will  be  found  burfl  afunder,  or  con- 
fiderabiy untv^ifted.  It  is  evident,  that  fuch  a  degree 
of  \  ibration  in  the  barrel  murt  have  an  efl^eift  upon  the 
ball  in  its  paffage  through  it ;  and  that  the  only  means 
of  preventing  it,  is,  by  having  an  additional  quantity  of 
metal  in  the  barrel,  and  efpecially  in  the  fore  part  of  it. 
The  fame  eircumftance  certainly  obtains,  though  in  a 
much  lefs  degree,  in  fowling-pieces  ;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  on  that  of  the  recoil,  a  barrel  which 
is  flrong  enough  to  withftand  any  charge  that  is  re- 
quired, may  yet  have  too  fmall  a  quantity  of  metal  in 
it. 

Having  now  fullv  explained  the  principles  upon 
which  rifle-barrels  produce  their  clFcdts,  our  readers 
will  be  prepared  to  coniider  how  far  the  ftraight 
rifling  can  be  ufcful  when  employed  for  fhot.  Thefe 
pieces  are  faid  to  be  vew  common  in  Gernuinv,  and  are 
ufed  by  a  few  pcrfons  in  this  country  ;  though  we  un- 
derlland  that  the  greater  number  even  of  thefe  few  are 
now-  lefs  partial  to  them  than  thev  were  at  firft.  If  the 
divergency  of  fhot  arifes  from  the  fame  caufe  as  that  of 
tall,  viz.  from  acquiring  a  whirling  motion  to  one  fide 
rr  other  by  rubbing  againft  the  fides  of  the  piece,  it  is 
evident  that  rifling  the  barrel  can  have  no  tendency  to 
prevent  this.  For  let  i;  be  granted,  that  the  channels 
or  flutings  within  arc  femicircular,  and  that  the  fliot  is 
cxad\ly  adapted  to  thefe  (two  circumftanccs  faid  to  be 
necefliarv  to  the  perfeiflion  of  thefe  pieces)  it  cannot  be 
imagined  tliat  grains  will  acquire  lefs  of  the  rolling 


1  tnotion  in  pafling  along  thefe  flutings,  than  in  paffing 
'along  rhc  fides  of  a  plain   barrel;  on  the  cuiitrary,  it 
will  neceiiarily  be  greater,  as  the  points  of  conta£l  arc 
1  eoiiliilerably  more  numerous. 

I      SHORl   JOIN  FED;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  fiiort^ 
I  jointed  that  has  a  fhort  padern. 

j  Wiicn  the  joint  or  the  partem  is  too  fhort,  the  horfe 
is  fubjcd\  to  have  his  fore- legs  from  the  knee  to  the  co- 
ronet in  a  llraight  Inie. 

Commonly  your  fhort-jointed  horfes  do  not  manage 
fo  well  as  the  ionji-jointed ;  but  out  of  the  manage,  the 
fhort-jointed  arc  the  befl  for  travel  or  fatigue. 

SHOT-MAKING;  fhot  for  fowling  (hould  be  well 
fized,  and  of  a  modeiate  bigncfs,  for  fhould  it  be  too 
great,  then  it  flies  thin  and  fcatters  too  much,  or  if  too 
Imall,  then  it  hath  not  weight  and  ftrength  to  penetrate 
far,  and  the  bird  is  apt  to  fly  away  with  it:  in  order 
therefore  to  make  it  (uitab'e  to  the  occafion,  if  not  be- 
ing always  to  be  had  in  all  places,  fit  tor  your  pur- 
pofe,  I  have  therefore  fct  down  the  true  method 
of  making  all  forts  and  fize"!  under  the  name  of  mould- 
fliot.  Its  principal  good  properties  are  to  be  round  and 
folid. 

SHOULDER  OF  a  Hokse,  is  the  joint  in  the  fore 
quarters  that  joins  the  end  of  the  fhonlder-bladc  with 
the  extremity  of  the  fore  thigh;  alfo  thai  part  of  his 
forehand  that  lies  between  the  withers,  the  fore-thigh, 
the  counter  and  the  ribs. 

SHOULDER  OF  a  Branch,  is  that  part  of  it 
which  begins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  arch  of  the  ban- 
quet, over-againft  the  middle  of  the  fonceau,  or  cha- 
peron, and  forms  another  arcli  under  the  banquet. 

The  fhoulder  of  the  branch  cafts  a  greater  or  lefTer 
circumference,  according  as  it  is  defigiied  to  fortify  or 
weaken  the  branch. 

§HOULDER-P£GGED  Houses,  are  fo  called 
when  they  are  gourdy,  fiiif,  and  almolt  without  mo- 
tion. 

A  horfe  charged  with  fhoulders,  is  a  horfe  that  has 
thick,  flefhv,  and  heavy  llioulders. 

SHOULDLR-SPLAIT,  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  fuch 
when  he  has  given  his  fhoulders  fuch  a  violent  fhock, 
as  to  disjoint  the  fhoulder-bone  from  the  body. 

SHOULDERS  of  a  Horse,  fhould  be  fliarp  and 
narrow  at  the  withers,  of  a  middle  fize,  fiat,  and  but 
little  flelh  upon  tliem;  for  if  he  be  charged  with  flioul- 
ders,  he  will  not  only  be  heavy  on  the  hand,  and  foon 
weary,  hut  tiip  and  (lumhlc  every  minute,  efp'^cially  if 
with  fuch  fliotilders  his  neck  be  thick  and  large. 

Some  faddle  horles,  on  the  contrary,  are  too  fmall  in 
the  flioulders;  that  is,  when  their  breafts  are  fo  narrow 
that  their  lore-thighs  do  almoil  touch:  fuch  horfes  are 
of  little  value,  becaule  they  h:ive  a  weak  fore-hand,  and 
are  apt  to  cut  by  cronuig  their  legs,  and  carry  tliem  fo 
tonfufedly  in  galloping  that  they  are  fubjefcl  to  fall. 

The  (boulders  of  a  well  Ifiaped  hcrfe  are  compared 
to  thufeof  a  hare,  and  thediflance  between  them  fhould 
be  little  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  his  hind-quar- 
ters. 

SHOULDER-PIGH T  in  a  Horse,  is  a  malady, 
being  thedilplacing  of  the  point  of  the  Ihoulder  by  fomc 
great  fall,  rack,  or  pain,  which  may  be  known  by  one 
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flioulder-point's  flicking  out  farther  than  its  fellow,  and 
alio  he  will  halt  downright. 

As  for  tjie  cure,  fwim  the  horfe  up  and  down  in  deep 
water  a  dozen  times,  which  will  cauie  the  joint  to  go 
back  into  its  ri-^ht  place  again. 

Then  take  two  pins  of  afli-wood,  ahout  the  bignefs  of 
a  finger,  about  five  inches  long,  and  fharp-pointed  ; 
flit  the  fkin  an  inch  above  and  beneath  the  point  oi  the 
flioulJer,  and  from  above  tliruft  one  ot  theTc  pins 
downwards,  fo  that  both  the  ends  may  equally  Hick 
within  the  (kin:  but  if  the  wooden  pin  will  not  pafs 
through  eafily,  you  may  firll  make  way  for  it  with  an 
iron  pin. 

When  you  have  done  this,  make  two  other  holes 
crofs  to  the  firft,  fo  that  the  other  pin  may  crofs  the 
firft  riglit  in  the  mldft,  with  a  right  cro's,  and  tlic  firft 
pin  fhould  be  fcmewhat  flat  in  the  mid:l,  to  the  end 
that  the  other  being  round,  may  pre'.s  the  better  with- 
out Hop,  and  clofe  more  e.>iaft iy  together. 

Then  take  a  piece  of  a  line,  a  little  bigger  than  a 
whip  cord,  and  make  a  loop  at  one  end,  which  being 
put  over  one  of  the  ends  of  one  of  the  pins,  fo  that  it 
may  lie  between  the  pin's  end  and  the  fkin;  taflcn  this 
laft  end  with  your  packthread  to  the  reft  ot  the  cord,  fo 
that  it  mav  not  flip:  both  the  pins  and  the  cord  (hould 
be  firll  anointed  with  hog's  greafe. 

Then  bring  the  horfe  into  the  liable,  and  let  him 
reft  for  nine  or  ten  days,  but  let  him  lie  down  as  little 
as  may  be:  put  a  pallern  flioe  on  the  fore  leg,  and  after 
nine  or  ten  days  anoint  the  fore  place  with  a  little  dial- 
thxa,  or  hog's  greafe,  fo  turn  him  out  to  grafs,  and  let 
him  run  there  till  the  pins  are  rotted  off;  if  he  be 
worked  in  a  cart  after  the  end  of  a  month,  it  will  fettle 
his  flioulder  the  better,  and  make  him  the  fitter  tor  rid- 
ing,    i^rif  Strains. 

SHOULDER-PINCHING,  a  misfortune  that  be- 
fals  a  horfe  by  labouring  or  ftraining  wdien  too  young, 
or  by  being  over-loaded. 

This  malady  may  be  known  by  t!ie  narrownefs  of  his 
breaft,  and  by  the  conlumption  of  the  flelh  of  the 
Ihoulders,  mfomuch  that  the  fore-part  of  the  flioulder- 
bone  will  l^ick  out  and  be  higher  than  the  flefti ;  and  if 
it  be  of  a  very  long  (landing,  tlie  horfe  will  be  very 
hollow  upon  the  briiket,  towards  the  arm-holes,  and 
go  wider  beneath  the  feet  than  above  the  knee. 

For  the  cure:  give  him  a  flit  with  a  fliarp  knife  an 
inch  long,  upon  both  fides,  an  inch  under  the  fhoulder- 
bone;  when  it  is  done  with  a  large  quill  put  into  the 
flit,  blow  up  firft  one  fhonlder  and  then  another,  as 
big  as  polTibly  you  can,  and  even  up  to  the  withers, 
and  with  your  han(s  ftrike  the  wind  equally  into  every 
part  of  the  (houlders,  and  when  they  are  both  full, 
beat  all  the  wind  places  with  an  hazle  wand,  over  all 
the  flioulder;  after  that,  with  a  flat  iron  flice  loofen 
the  fkin  within  from  the  flelh. 

Then  rowel  the  two  flits  or  cuts  with  two  round 
rowels  made  ol  the  upper  leather  ol  an  old  Ihoe,  with 
an  hole  in  the  midll,  that  the  corruption  may  run  out; 
let  the  rowels  be  three  inches  broad,  and  put  in  flat  and 
plain  within  the  cut;  this  may  be  as  large  as  )ou  think 
fit  to  lay  the  fame  open. 
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SHOULDER-SPLAITING,!  a  malady  that  may 

SHOULDER-TORN,  /    befal    a  horfe  by 

fomc  dangerous  Aiding,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  by 
which  the  flioulder.  is  parted  from  the  breaft,  and  (o 
leaves  an  open  rift,  not  in  the  fliin  but  in  the  flelh, 
and  the  film  next  under  the  fl<in,  which  renders  the 
horfe  fo  lame  that  he  is  not  able  to  go;  and  it  may  be 
known  by  his  trailing  his  legs  after  him  in  going. 

For  the  cure:  put  a  pair  ol  ftraight  pafteriis  on  his 
feet,  and  keep  him  in  the  ftable  without  diftuibin-r 
him.  Then  take  a  pint  of  falad-oil,  one  pound  ot 
dialthasa,  half  a  pound  of  oil  of  bays,  and  as  much 
frefli  butter,  which  melt  all  together  in  a  pipkin ;  and 
with  this  anoint  the  part,  and  alfo  round  about  the  fide 
of  the  flioulder;  this  will  caufe  both  the  faid  places  and 
all  the  ihoi'.lder  to  fwell  in  two  or  three  days  time ; 
then  prick  all  thefwollen  parts  with  a  hamet,  or  fleam, 
or  a  (harp  hot  iron,  and  anoint  the  parts  with  the  be- 
fore-mentioned ointment. 

But  if  It  flill  continues  to  fwell  and  gather  to  a  head, 
you  muft  lance  it  where  the  fvvelling  gathers  moft,  and 
feels  fofteft  under  your  finger,  and  tent  it  with  green 
ointment. 

SHOULDER-WRENCH,  a  misfortune  that  be- 
fals  liorles  feveral  ways,  fometimes  by  turnmg  and 
ftopping  too  fuddenly  upon  fonie  uneven  ground,  fome- 
times by  running  too  hr>flily  out  at  fome  door;  at  other 
times  by  flipping  or  fliding  either  in  the  ftable  or  abroad, 
and  by  feveral  others. 

The  beft  receipt  for  the  cure  of  it,  is  to  take  up  the 
horfe's  found  leg  before,  to  double  it  backwards  in  the 
joint,  and  fo  tie  it  wich  a  lift,  or  fome  foft  thing,  fo 
fall  that  it  will  not  untie,  and  then  to  force  him  to  go 
upon  his  three  other  legs  till  he  fweats  at  the  roots  of 
his  ears,  flanks,  and  between  his  legs;  then  untie  his 
leg  and  let  it  down,  and  this  will  caufe  the  blood  to 
defcend  into  the  plate-vem,  that  it  will  be  more  vifibly 
feen  when  it  is  tied  up ;  but  if  it  does  not  appear  fo 
plain  as  you  would  have  it,  wet  it  with  waim  water 
with  your  hands,  and  ftroke  it  downwards  towards  the 
place  where  you  are  to  let  him  blood,  and  this  will 
caufe  it  to  appear  more  vifibly. 

Then  tie  up  his  leg  again,  and  bleed  him  in  the  com- 
mon bleeding- place,  between  his  cheft  and  lame  leg, 
taking  away  two  quarts  or  more,  according  as  the  ftrain 
is  great  or  fmall:  fave  a  quart  ot  the  blood,  and  put  a 
handful  of  fait  in  it,  ftirring  it  while  it  is  running,  that 
it  may  not  clot  ;  and  when  he  has  done  bleeding,  and 
you  have  pinned  up  the  mouth  ol  the  plate-vein  with  a 
leaden  pin  or  needle,  to  prevent  it  from  bleeding,  and 
bound  fome  hairs  of  the  mane  or  tail  about  the  pin,  to 
keep  it  faft  and  (leady,  till  a  day  or  two  alter  that  you 
take  it  out,  Imcar  him  with  the  blood ;  but  before  you 
pin  him  up,  anoint  him  all  overthc  flioulder  and  breaft, 
between  his  legs,  anil  down  to  his  knee,  with  oil  of 
turpentine  and  ftrong  beer  or  ale,  in  equal  parts,  (hook 
and  mingled  together  very  well  in  a  glafs  vial,  clap- 
ping and  dabbing  it  well  with  your  hand;  then  fmear 
all  the  laid  places  anointed,  with  the  blood  and  lalt, 
chafing  and  dabbing  this  alio  very  well  with  your  hand; 
then  fct  him  up  ro  hi.s  meal,  and  with  a  lift,  or  garter, 
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tie  botli  his  legs  together  as  clofe  as  you  can;  then  the 
next  dav  untie  him  and  walk  him  out,  and  il  you  find 
that  he  goes  prcttv  well,  ride  him  gendy  ahout  a  mile, 
and  then  fct  him  up  again,  tying  his  foro-fcct  together 
as  betore. 

But  it"  he  docs  not  go  well  the  firft  day,  do  not  ride 
him,  but  only  walk,  him  the  fccond ;  and  the  third  day, 
after  his  drelling,  do  not  only  tie  his  legs,  but  flat  a 
ftick  on  both  fides,  like  a  wedge,  ahout  the  bigncfs  of  a 
fix-pence,  drive  this  between  the  toe  ol  his  flioe  and  the 
toe  of  his  loot,  laft,  fo  that  it  may  not  come  out ;  and 
always  while  he  Hands  ftill  in  the  liable,  tie  his  legs 
clofe,  and  peg  him  with  the  wedge ;  and  when  you 
take  him  out  to  walk  or  ride,  untie  his  legs  and  take 
out  the  wedge. 

Do  this  ever}'  night  and  morning  until  he  is  cured, 
which  will  be  in  a  few  days  if  the  hurt  has  been  newly 
received. 

The  Sieur  de  Soleysel,  and  others,  prefcribe  the 
following  medicine  for  thefe  maladies  : 

Take  half  a  pound  of  new  wax,  the  fame  quantity  of 
rofin,  pitch,  and  common  turpentine;  a  pound  of  oil 
of  olives,  two  pound  and  a  halt  of  capon's  gi-eafe,  the 
fame  quantity  of  badger's,  horle's,  and  mule's,  and  of 
the  marrow  of  a  flag:  oil  of  turpentine  two  ounces; 
caftor,  worms,  chamomile,  St.  John's  wort,  linfeed, 
and  of  foxes,  two  ounces:  fet  the  olive  oil  in  a  bafon 
over  a  clear  tire,  with  the  wax,  rofin,  and  pitch 
pounded  together,  flirring  them  over  the  flame  till 
they  are  diuolved;  then  add  the  fats  and  flag's  mar- 
row, and  then  the  turpentine,  and  let  the  whole  incor- 
porate over  a  gentle  fire. 

Then  pour  in  the  oils,  and  keep  fllrring  them  for 
half  a  quarter]  of  an  hour;  then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
continuing  to  ftir  it  till  it  is  cold. 

"When  you  apply  this  ointment,  rub  the  afFefted  part 
with  a  wifp  of  ftraw,  and  having  warmed  your  hand, 
chafe  in  the  ointment  as  hot  as  the  horfe  and  your  hand 
is  able  to  bear  it,  holding  a  hot  firefhovel  near  the 
part  to  caufe  it  to  penetrate :  repeat  this  once  in  two 
days. 

SHRAPF.,  1  a  place  baited  with  chaff  or  corn,  to 

SCRAPE,  J  entice  birds. 

71)  SHRIEK,  T    (with  Forefters)   to  cry  or  make  a 

To  SHRIKE,  J  noife,  as  a  badger  docs  at  rutting- 
time. 

SIGNS  OF  Sickness  in  Horses.  The  firft  figns  of 
a  horfe's  indifpofition,  is  his  loathing  his  food  ;  then  it 
mulf  be  obfervcd,  whetiier  he  hath  a  wild  and  haggard 
look,  for  the  eye  of  an  horfe  is,  as  it  were,  a  giafs, 
through  which  you  may  difcern  the  inward  difpofition 
of  his  body  ;  obferve  likewile,  whether  fiis  ears  be 
cold,  his  mouth  hot  and  foaming,  or  clammy,  the  hair 
of  his  flanks  rough  and  flaring,  and  paler  than  ufual 
about  the  ends  ;  his  dung  hard  or  black,  or  greenilh, 
and  his  urine  clear  and  undigefled  like  water. 

In  this  cafe  his  eyes  are  fubjedl  to  weep,  his  head 
heavy  and  hanging  down  ;  he  is  apt  to  ftumble  as  he 
walks;  he  is  flow  and  dull,  though  he  was  vigorous 
before  ;  he  never  minds  other  horks  ;  contrary  to  his 
former  cuftom,  he  rifes  and  lies  down  often  in  the 
flable,  looking  towards  his  flanks,  which  are  doubled 


and  folded  in  ;  his  heart  beats,  which  may  be  per- 
ceived, by  laying  your  open  hands  between  the  fhoul- 
dcr  and  fengle,  on  the  left  fide;  and  he  is  alfo  indif- 
tercnt  and  unconcerned  at  what  is  clone  to  him. 

The  Sieur  de  Soleysel  obfervcs,  when  a  horfe  has 
been  long  fick,  Hales  without  llriding,  and  even  with- 
out thralling  forth  his  yard,  letting  the  water  drop  from 
the  fkin  or  flieath,  it  almofl  alvia)s  jjoneiids  death, 
milcis  in  fuch  horfes  as  have  that  cuflom  wIhIi  they  are 
in  health  ;  in  which  cafe  you  mult  draw  no  conjetturcs 
from  this  (ign,  though  tliey  continue  to  Hale  alter  the 
fame  manner  during  their  ficknefs. 

Another  no  lefs  fatal  fign  is,  when  the  hair  of  his  tail, 
and  on  his  fkuU,  can  be  eafily  plucked  ofF. 

It  is  a  dangerous  fign,  when  a  horfe  either  never  lies 
down,  or  ftarts  up  immediately,  not  being  able  to 
breathe  freely  in  a  lying  pofture  ;  whereas  if  in  the  de- 
clenfion  of  this  difeafe  he  lies  down,  and  continues  long 
in  this  pofture,  it  is  a  very  good  fign. 

When  a  fick  horfe  turns  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes, 
you  may  conclude  that  he  is  in  pain,  and  that  his  difeafe 
is  of  long  continuance. 

From  thele  figns,  you  may  conje£lure  in  general, 
tliat  your  horfe  is  fick,  and  afterwards  you  muft  en- 
deavour to  difcover  his  particular  diflemper,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  apply  fuitable  remedies  ;  for  a  difeafe 
that  is  known,  is  half  cured. 

But  to  be  more  particular  ;  heavinefs  of  the  coun- 
tenance, extreme  loolenefs,  or  coftivencfs,  (hortnefs  of 
breath,  loathing  of  meat,  a  rotten  cough,  flownefs  of 
pace,  hollownels  of  flanks,  hanging  down  of  ears,  t^c. 
but  efpecially  if  an  horfe,  who  before  was  ufually  of  a 
cheerful  countenance,  hangs  down  his  head,  it  is  a  fign 
of  a  fever,  head-ach,  the  flaggers,  or  fore  eyes. 

If  he  turns  his  head  backward  on  the  right  fide,  to 
the  part  aggrieved,  it  indicates  an  obftru(£lion  in  the 
liver;  but  if  down  to  his  belly,  ofthecholic,  bots,  or 
worms. 

If  water  runs  out  of  his  mouth,  it  is  a  fign  of  the  flag- 
gers,  or  wet  cough. 

The  holiownefs  of  a  horfe's  temples,  is  a  fign  either 
of  the  ftrangles,  or  old  age. 

A  fwelling  about  the  ears  indicates  the  poll-evil ;  if 
it  be  under  them,  it  is  a  fign  of  the  vives ;  and  in  the 
mouth,  of  the  canker,  flaps,  or  lampers. 

If  he  have  a  flinking  breath,  or  foul  matter  ilTues  from 
his  noftrils,  it  is  an  indication  that  he  has  an  ulcer  in 
his  nofe  or  head  ;  if  the  matter  be  black,  it  is  a  fign  of 
the  mourning  of  the  chine,  or  the  like  ;  and  if  white,  of 
the  glanders ;  if  yellow,  it  (hews  a  coufumption  of  the 
liver,  and  rottennefs  of  the  lungs. 

If  his  breath  or  body  be  hot,  they  indicate  a  fever 
and  heat  of  the  ftoraach  ;  when  a  horfe's  tongue  hangs 
out  and  is  fwelled,  it  indicates  the  ftrongerthat  his  liver 
is  inflamed  ;  if  befides  he  forlakes  his  meat,  that  he  has 
either  the  dry  or  moift  yellows. 

Shortnefs  of  breath,  and  beating  of  the  flanks,  indi- 
cate a  fever,  or  the  ftrangles  ;  but  if  the  paflage  of  his 
throat  be  flopped,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  film  of  the  lungs 
is  broken,  and  the  fpleen  is  troubled,  or  elfe  that  he  is 
broken  winded. 

If  a  horfe  eats  and  drinks  little,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  cold 
3  K  liver ; 
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liver;  but  if  he  covets  to  drink  much,  and  eats  but  lit- 
tle, it  is  either  a  fign  ot  a  fever,  rotten  lungs,  or  the  dry 
yellows. 

If  there  be  fwelling  under  his  throat,  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  glanders  ;  if  about  the  roots  of  the  tongue, 
ot  the  (Uangles ;  but  if  there  be  nothing  but  little 
knobs,  like  wax  kernels,  they  indicate  no  more  than  that 
he  has  a  cold. 

Coughing,  or  an  offering  to  cough,  is  a  fign  of  the 
glanders,  or  a  wet  or  dry  cough,  or  a  confumption,  or 
foundering  of  the  body. 

If  a  horfe  be  fccibby,  and  ulcerous  all  over  his  body, 
and  about  the  neck,  it  is  a  plain  indication  that  he  has 
the  mange  \  an  ulcer  full  of  knots,  creeping  about  the 
Veins,  fhews  the  farcy  ;  if  it  fpread  abroad  only  in  one 
place,  it  is  a  canker  ;  when  hollow  and  crooked,  a  fif- 
tula;  but  if  it  be  a  fpongy  wart,  full  of  blood,  it  is  an 
anbury. 

A  fwelling  on  the  left  fide,  is  an  indication  of  a  fick 
fpleen  ;  in  the  flank,  of  a  cholic  ;  but  if  in  the  belly  and 
legs,  of  the  dropfy. 

The  hollownefs  of  the  back  is  an  indication  of  the 
dry  malady  of  the  dropfy. 

Staring  of  the  hair  indicates  a  bad  ftomach,  or  a 
foundering  in  the  body  ;  but  generally  a  cold,  or  want 
of  clothing. 

Leannels  and  gauntnefs,  indicate  him  to  be  hide- 
bound, in  a  confumption;  that  he  is  troubled  with  a  dry 
malady,  inflammation  of  the  liver,  foundering  in  the 
body,  worms,  cholic,  or  the  yellows. 

Staling  with  pain,  (hews  foundering  in  the  body,  the 
ftone,  or  wind  cholic  ;  and  if  his  urine  be  blackifh  and 
thick,  a  pain  in  the  kidnies  ;  but  if  yellow,  the  glan- 
ders. 

Trembling  is  an  indication  of  a  fever,  or  of  founder- 
ing in  the  body;  and  if  a  horfe  trembles  after  drink- 
ing, it  fhows  he  has  an  ague  fit  upon  him,  and  he  will 
afterwards  glow,  and  fometimes  he  will  fweat  after- 
wards. 

Laxativenefs,  or  loofenefs  of  body,  is  an  indication  of 
the  heat  of  the  liver  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  coftiveiiefs 
indicates  the  dry  yellows,  or  difeafes  of  the  gall. 

If  a  horfe  ftrikes  at  his  belly  with  his  foot,  it  is  a  fign 
ol  the  cholic  ;  but  if  in  flriking  he  iifks  his  tail  alfo, 
then  cither  hots  or  worms  are  indicated. 

If  a  horfe  lies  much  on  his  left  fide,  it  is  a  fign  of  the 
fpleen  ;  and  if  on  the  right  fide,  of  the  heat  of  the 
liver  ;  and  if  he  be  rcftlefs,  it  is  probable  it  may  be 
caufed  by  bots  and  worms,  cholic,  or  giiping  in  the 
belly  ;  but  ii  he  fpreads  himfell  abroad,  it  indicates  the 
dropfy  ;  and  it  ht  groans  when  he  is  down,  it  betokens 
a  ficK.  Ipleen,  moifl  yellows,  bots,  or  film  broken  ;  but  if 
he  is  not  able  to  rife  when  he  is  down,  it  is  a  fign  either 
of  a  mortal  wcakncfs,  or  foundering  in  the  body  and 
legs. 

Signs  may  alfo  be  taken  from  the  urine  of  a  horfe  ; 
thefe  according  to  (omc  authors,  are  accounted  not  fo 
material  and  certain  as  thole  Irom  the  dung  are,  yet 
others  again  fay,  tin  y  are  more  certain.     And 

1  hat  it  a  horfe  m  his  ficknefs  ftales  clear,  and  it  be- 
ing laved  and  fct  by,  there  be  no  fcdimeiit  in  it,  it  is  an 
indicaitoaofii growing  diflcniper  ;  but  if  the  urine  turn 


of  a  reddifh  or  yellowifh  colour,  and  has  either  a  cloud 
fwimining  in  it,  that  is  not  black  or  earthy,  and  a  fedi- 
ment  falling  to  the  bottom,  and  begins  to  have  a  rank 
fmell,  it  fhews  that  the  dileafe  is  beginning  to  break  ; 
but  if  the  cloud  be  of  an  earthy  or  black  colour,  co- 
hering in  a  body  without  parting,  it  is  a  fign  that  the 
difedfe  will  prove  mortal. 

Again,  it  a  horfe's  urine  be  different  at  different 
times,  fometimes  giving  indications  ot  foundiiefs,  and  at 
other  times  of  ficknefs,  it  then  intimates  there  is  a  ma- 
lignity in  the  difeafe,  proceeding  from  an  inequality  of 
the  compofition  of  the  blood,  which  alfo  cauies  an  in- 
equality in  its  motion. 

Urine  ot  a  yellowiih  colour,  rather  thick  than  thin, 
of  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  piercing  quality,  is  reckoned 
healthful,  Ibund,  and  good  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it 
be  of  a  deep  red  tintture,  either  like  or  inclining  to 
blood,  then  the  horfe  has  either  had  too  great  heats, 
by  being  over-ridden,  or  ridden  too  early  after  winter 
grafs. 

If  a  horfe's  urine  be  of  a  high  colour,  clear  and  tran- 
fparent,  like  old  March  beer,  it  is  a  fign  there  is  an  in- 
flammation in  his  body,  and  he  has  taken  a  furieit ;  if  it 
bear  a  little  cream  at  the  top,  it  indicates  a  weaknefs  in 
the  back,  or  confumption  of  the  feed  ;  but  a  green  one, 
is  a  kind  of  a  confumption  in  the  body  ;  with  bloody 
ffrokes,  is  a  fign  of  an  ulcer  in  the  kidnies ;  and  one 
that  is  black,  thick,  and  cloudy,  indicates  approaching 
death. 

The  dung  of  a  horfe  is  the  heft  difcoverer  of  his  in- 
ward parts  :  the  colour  or  complexion  of  which  ought 
to  be  well  obferved,  when  he  is  in  bell  health,  and  at 
bell  feeding  ;  and  as  he  is  lound  to  alter,  fo  a  judgment 
is  to  be  made,  either  of  his  health  or  ficknefs.  But 
to  be  more  particular  : 

If  his  dung  be  clear,  crifp,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh 
cafl,  hanging  together,  and  not  feparating,  more  than 
as  it  is  broke  By  its  own  weight  in  falling,  and  is 
neither  fo  thick  nor  fo  thin,  but  that  it  will  fiat  a  little 
on  the  ground,  and  indeed  both  in  fcent  and  iubftance, 
refemble  the  ordure  of  a  found  man,  then  he  is  clean, 
well  fed,  and  without  imperfettion. 

if  again  his  firll  and  fecoud  dung  be  well  coloured, 
yet  fall  from  him  iii  round  knots  or  pellets,  and  the  reft 
be  good.  It  is  not  much  matter  ;  tor  it  is  only  an  indi- 
cation that  he  has  eaten  hay  lately,  and  that  will  al- 
ways come  away  firft  ;  but  if  all  his  dung  be  alike,  then 
it  is  a  fign  ol  foul  feeding,  and  that  he  has  eaten  either 
too  much  hay,  or  too  much  litter,  and  too  little  corn. 

When  liis  dung  is  in  round  pellets,  and  blackilh  or 
brown,  it  is  a  fign  of  inward  heat  in  the  body  ;  if  it  be 
greafy,  of  foulnefs,  and  that  the  greaie  is  melted,  but 
cannot  come  away. 

If  he  voids  greafe  in  grofs  fubflance  with  his  dung, 
and  it  is  white  and  clear,  and  comes  away  kindly,  he  is 
in  no  danger;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  it  be  yellow  or 
putrefied,  then  it  is  a  fign  that  the  greafe  has  lain  long 
in  his  body,  and,  if  not  prevented,  that  ficknefs  will 
enlue. 

Again,  if  the  dung  be  ftrong  and  hard,  it  indicates 
that  he  ha.s  had  too  llrong  heats,  and  that  he  will  after- 
wards be  collive,  if  it  be  not  prevented ;  if  it  be  pale 
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and  loofe,  it  inrficafes  cither  inward  coldnefs  of  bod)', 
or  10.1  much  moiil  and  corrupt  fecdmj;,  but  if  the  dung 
is  ftinking,  it  (hews  the  heat  of  the  liver;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  have  no  fmell,  the  coldnefs  of  the  liver; 
but  if  It  be  undigcfted,  then  it  is  an  indication  cither  ot 
a  coiifumption,  or  of  a  dr)'  malady. 

Signs  may  alfo  be  taken  from  the  piilfe  of  a  horfe, 
which  may  be  very  plainly  felt  upon  his  temples,  and 
fore- legs  ;  but  as  that  method  has  not  yet  obtained, 
among  the  experienced  in  that  way,  i  fliall  pafs  it 
over. 

But  notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  as  to  the  figns  of  ficknefs  in  horfes, 
It  ought  to  be  obferved  in  general,  that  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult tafk  to  arrive  at  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
difeafes  of  brute  hearts,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  even  farriers  themlelves  are  often 
miftaken,  as  to  the  figns,  becaufe  they  can  only  judge 
by  outward  appearances ;  and  efpecially  becaufe  there 
are  many  difeafes,  that  have  the  fame  common  fymp- 
toms ;  and  although  a  perfon  may  by  them  be  alTured 
that  a  horfe  has  a  fever,  or  a  (frangur)',  yet  he  can 
fcarcely  at  the  fame  time  be  certain,  without  a  very 
nice  examination,  whether  he  may  not  have  an  inflam> 
mation  in  the  pleura,  or  in  his  kidnies  ;  for  the  figns 
that  thefe  animals  ufually  give  in  the  affedtions  of  par- 
ticular parts,  is  their  turning  their  heads  towards  that 
parr,  and  indeed  that  is  not  always  to  be  depended  on  ; 
for  a  horfe  may  turn  his  head  to  the  right  fide  of  his 
belly,  and  thereby  a  perfon  may  be  miftaken  in  fuppo- 
fmg  that  diftemper  to  be  a  difeafed  liver,  as  the  horfe 
often  gives  the  fame  fign  in  the  cholic. 

SIDE;,  to  ride  a  horfe  fide-ways,  is  to  pafTage 
him,  to  make  him  go  upon  two  treads,  one  of  which 
is  marked  by  his  fhoulders,  and  the  other  by  his 
haunches. 

SIDE-LAYS,  (with  Hunters)  dogs  fet  in  the  way  to 
let  flip  at  a  deer  as  he  paffes  by. 

SIGUET  IE  ;  is  a  caveflfon  with  teeth  or  notches, 
that  is,  a  femicircle  of  hollow  and  vaulted  iron,  with 
teeth  like  a  faw,  confiding  of  two  or  three  pieces  joined 
with  hinges,  and  mounted  with  a  head-flail,  and  two 
ropes,  as  if  they  were  the  caveffon  that  in  former 
times  were  wont  to  be  put  upon  the  nofc  of  a  fiery, 
ftifF-headed  horfe,  in  order  to  keep  him  in  fubjec- 
tion. 

There  is  a  fort  of  figuette,  that  is,  a  round  iron,  all 
of  one  piece,  fewed  under  the  nofe-band  of  the  bridle, 
that  it  may  not  be  in  view. 

SINEVV,  to  unfinew  a  horfe,  is  to  cut  the  tendons 
on  the  fide  of  his  head. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  finew-fhrunk  when  he  is  over- 
rid,  and  fo  borne  down  with  fatigue,  that  he  becomes 
gaunt-bellied,  through  a  fliffnefs  and  contraiifion  of  the 
two  finew.s,  that  are  under  his  bellv. 

SINEW  SPRUNG,  is  a  violent  attaint,  or  over- 
reach, in  which  a  horfe  ffrikes  his  toe,  or  hinder  feet, 
againft  the  finew  of  the  fore-leg. 

For  tramps  or  convutfions  m  the  finsws  :  thefe  are 
violent  contraftions  or  drawings  together  of  the  limbs, 
either  throughout  the  whole  body,  or  particularly  in 
one  linib  or  member ;  and  proceed  (rom  caufes  either 


natural  or  accidental ;  if  from  natural  caufes,  they  pro- 
ceed either  from  too  great  fulncfs  or  cmptinefs. 

When  they  proceed  from  fulncfs,  they  are  caufed  by 
a  furfeit,  either  in  eating  or  drinkmg,  or  the  want  of 
proper  evacuation. 

Wlicn  Irom  emptinefs,  they  proceed  from  too  fre- 
quent, and  too  plentiful  blood-lettings,  or  too  much 
and  violent  purgings,  or  too  hard  labour  ;  all  which  fill 
the  hollownefs  of  the  Cnews  with  cold,  windy  vapour, 
which  are  the  only  great  caufes  of  convulfions. 

II  they  proceed  from  accidental  caufes,  then  it  is 
either  from  fome  wound  received,  where  a  fincw  has 
been  but  half  cut  afunder,  or  only  pricked,  which  prc- 
fently  caufes  a  convulfion  all  over  the  body. 

The  figns  ot  the  diftemper  are,  the  horfe  will  carry 
his  neck  iliff,  and  will  not  be  able  to  ftir  it ;  his  back 
will  rife  up  like  the  back  of  a  camel,  or  like  a  bended 
bow;  his  crupper  will  flirink  inward,  his  fore- legs  will 
Hand  clofe  together,  and  his  belly  will  be  clung  up  to 
his  back-bone  ;  when  lie  lies  down  he  will  not  be  ablr 
to  rife,  efpecially  from  the  weakncfs  of  his  hinder 
limbs. 

The  cure:  Firft  fweat  him,  either  by  burying  in  a 
horfe  dunghill,  or  elfe  by  applying  hot  blankets  doubled, 
about  each  fide  of  his  heart,  and  body  ;  then  after 
his  fweat,  anoint  his  body  all  over  with  oil  of  petro- 
leum, for  that  is  much  better  than  oil  of  bay,  or 
oil  of  cyprels. 

Then  give  him  to  drink  the  following  liquor: 

Take  one  drachm  of  affafoetida,  with  annifeeds,  feeds 
of  fenugreek,  and  cummin  feeds,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ;  put  thefe  into  a  quart  of  ftrong  white  wine, 
and  add  to  them  three  or  four  large  fpoonfuls  of  olive 
oil,  taking  care  to  keep  him  warm  after  the  drink,  and 
to  feed  him  with  good  bean  bread,  and  warm  marties, 
made  of  malt,  ground,  and  warm  water  ;  and  this  will, 
in  a  little  time,  reduce  his  finews  to  their  former 
ability. 

But  if  the  convulfion  came  accidentally,  as  by  the 
prick,  or  half  cut  of  a  finew,  then  fearch  for  the 
wounded  finew,  and,  with  a  pair  of  flicers,  clip  it  afun- 
der, and  the  convulfion  will  ceafc. 

But  if  it  be  only  a  cramp,  and  but  in  one  Ifmb,  then 
rub  or  chafe  the  grieved  part  with  a  bard  wifp,  or  hay. 
rope,  and  the  pain  will  ceafe. 

SINGLE,  (with  Hunters)  the  tail  of  a  roe-buck,  or 
any  other  deer. 

SI  l-i^ASr,         T    a   malady  in  a  horfe,  being  an 

STICK-FAST,  J  hard  knob,  even  as  hard  as  a 
horn,  that  grows  on  a  horfe's  lltin,  under  the  faddle, 
fafl  to  his  fleifi,  which  comes  by  a  faddle-gall,  or  bruife; 
which  not  impofthumating,  the  (kin  falls  down,  and 
looks  like  a  hard  piece  of  leather. 

The  method  ot  curing  it,  is  to  take  a  long  nail,  with 
a  point  turned  inwards,  and  with  that,  to  take  hold  of 
the  edge  of  the  dead  ikii!  or  horn,  which  will  rife  from 
the  found  llcin,  and  with  a  iliurp  knife  cut  away  the 
dead  and  iiard  ikiii  from  the  found  rielh  ;  and  to  heal  it 
up,  by  pouring  hot  butter  into  it  murning  a;id  evening, 
and  when  the  flelh  is  made  even,  dry  and  ikin  it,  cither 
with  the  powder  of  honey  and  lime,  or  with  foot  and 
cream  mixed  togetli^r,  or  wafh  the  wo.ind  cither  witb 
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urine  or  white  wine,  and  dry  it  up  with  the  powder  of  I 
oyfter-fiiells  burnt,  or  bole  ammoniac. 

SKITTISH  HdRSK  ;  is  one  that  leaps  inftead  ot 
going  forward,  and  does  not  let  out  or  part  from  the 
hand  freely,  nor  employ  himfelf  as  he  ought  to  do. 

SKY-LAKK:  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
one  (ky-lark.  and  another,  for  one  may  not  be  worth  two 
pence,  when  another  fliall  be  worth  two  pounds. 

This  bird  is  very  hardy,  and  will  live  upon  any  food 
in  a  manner,  fo  that  he  have  but  once  a  week  a  turf  of 
three-leaved  grafs. 

This  bird  is  later  than  the  wood-lark  by  almoft  two 
months,  lor  as  the  wood-lark  hath  young  ones  in 
March,  the  fky-lark  hath  rarely  anv  till  the  middle  of 
May. 

But  though  in  winter  we  fee  great  flocks  of  thefe 
birds,  yet  we  find  the  fewefl  of  their  nelts  of  any  birds, 
that  are  known  to  be  fo  plentiful. 

They  commonly  build  in  corn,  or  high  grafs  mea- 
dows, and  have  ufually  three  or  four  in  a  neft,  rarely, 
if  ever,  exceeding  that  number. 

The  young  may  be  taken  at  a  fortnight  old,  and  will 
be  brought  up  almoft  with  any  meat;  but  if  thev  have 
at  firft  fheep's  heart  and  egg  chopped  together,  till  they 
be  about  three  week's  old,  or  till  they  will  feed  them- 
felves,  it  will  not  be  amifs ;  and  when  they  come  to 
feed  themfelves,  give  them  oat-meal,  hemp-feed,  and 
bread,  mingled  together  with  a  little  egg,  but  let  the 
hemp-feed  be  bruifed ;  but  you  muft  be  fure  at  firfl 
to  cnufe  fuch  feed  as  have  good  fweet  kernels,  or  it  will 
do  them  no  good. 

Being  brought  up  young,  thefe  birds  may  be  trained 
to  any  thing,  but  you  muft  be  fure  to  give  them  fand  at 
the  bottom  of  their  cage,  and  to  let  them  have  a  frefli 
turf  every  week  ;  but  they  muft  have  no  perches  in 
their  cages,  as  the  wood  lark,  for  thefe  are  field 
birds. 

Now  as  to  the  manner  of  taking  an  old  {ky-lark,  it 
may  be  done  with  an  hobby  and  nets,  as  the  wood-lark 
is  catched.     See  Wood-Lark. 

But  there  are  alfo  other  ways  for  it  in  dark  nights 
with  a  trammel  net,  of  thirty- fix  yards  long,  and  fix 
yards  over,  run  through  witli  fix  ribs  of  packthread, 
which  ribs  at  the  ends  are  put  upon  two  poles,  fixteen 
feet  long,  made  lelfer  at  each  end,  and  fo  drawn  be- 
tween two  men,  half  a  yard  troni  the  ground  every  fix 
fteps,  touching  the  ground  to  caufe  the  birds  to  fly  up, 
otherwife  the  net  may  be  carried  over  them,  without 
difturbing  ihcm  ;  fo  when  you  hear  them  fly  againft  the 
net,  clap  it  down,  and  they  arc  fafe  under  it. 

This  net  will  not  only  take  fky  larks,  but  all  other 
forts  of  birds  that  come  near,  fuch  as  partridges,  quails, 
woodcocks,  fnipes,  fieldfares,  i^c.  and  almoft  in  every 
dark  night. 

Another  way  of  taking  them,  is  with  a  pair  of  day 
nets,  and  a  glafs,  which  is  fine  Iport  in  a  clear  froHy 
morning  ;  lliefc  nets  are  commonly  fcven  feet  deep,  and 
fifteen  long,  knit  with  French  melh,  and  very  fine 
thic.id  ;  thefe  nets  take  all  forts  of  birds  that  come 
witiiin  tlicir  compafi. 

Thefe  larks  are  alfo  taken  with  a  low  bell,  with  a 
great  light  tarried  in  a  tub,  both  by  one  man,  and  the 


net  by  another,  or  the  bell  is  carried  by  one  man,  « 
alfo  the  tub  and  candles,  and  the  net  by  another  ;  and 
the  light  and  thefe  little  bells  together,  fo  amazes  the 
birds,  that  they  lie  for  dead,  and  fo  the  net  fs  toffsd 
over  them. 

This  method  of  birding  has  a  great  conveniency  be- 
yond the  trammel  net  ;  for  with  the  bell  the  fowlers 
can  go  among  the  bufhes,  by  rivers,  and  fhaw-fides, 
where  the  fnipes  and  woodcocks  commonly  lie,  and  it  is 
a  fure  way  of  taking  a  covey  of  parti  idges. 

The  lart  wsy  ot  taking  larks,  is  in  a  great  fnow,  by 
taking  an  hundred,  or  two  hundred  yards  of  packthread, 
faftening  at  every  fix  inches  a  nojfe  made  of  horfe- 
hair,  two  hairs  are  fufficient,  if  they  be  twifted  to- 
gether ;  the  more  line  the  better,  becaufe  it  will  reach 
the  greater  length,  and  of  confcquence  afford  the  more 
fport. 

Then  at  every  twenty  yards  you  muft  have  a  little 
ftick  to  thruft  into  the  ground,  and  fo  go  on  till  it  be 
all  fet  ;  when  you  have  done  this,  fcatter  fome  wiiite 
•oats  among  the  noofes,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
you  will  find  the  larks  flock  thither;  when  three  or 
four  are  taken,  take  them  out,  or  elfe  they  will  make 
the  others  fly  ;  and  when  you  are  at  one  end,  they  will 
be  at  the  other  end  feeding  ;  fo  that  you  need  not  fear 
fearing  them  away,  for  it  makes  them  more  eager  at 
their  food. 

If  the  fnow  fall  not  till  after  Chrijimas,  thefe  birds 
feldom  or  never  prove  good  for  finging;  as  for  thofe 
you  intend  to  keep  for  linging,  take  them  in  Oiiober, 
and  then  they  will  fing  a  little  alter  Chrijimas. 

Of  thofe  chufe  out  the  ftraighteil,  largeft  bird,  and 
he  that  has  the  moft  white  upon  his  tail,  for  thefe  are 
the  moft  ufual  marks  of  acock. 

As  for  a  cage,  you  mult  let  it  be  a  large  one,  with  a 
di(h  in  the  middle,  or  at  one  end,  and  put  alfo  fome 
water,  when  you  place  the  turf  in  it,  lor  the  water 
caufes  the  turf  to  grow  in  the  cage. 

If  you  find  him  wild,  tie  his  wings  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  till  he  becomes  both  acquainted  and  tame;  as 
foon  as  you  perceive  him  pretty  orderly,  untie  his 
wings,  ftill  letting  him  hang  at  the  lame  place  that  he 
did. 

This  old  bird's  food  muft  be  hemp  feed,  bread,  and 
a  few  white  oats,  for  he  takes  great  delight  in  hufking 
the  oats  ;  and  when  he  begins  to  ling,  give  him  once  a 
week  a  hard  egg,  or  Ihred  him  a  litf.e  boileil  mutton, 
or  veal,  or  fheep's  heart ;  but  you  mult  not  give  him, 
or  any  other  bird,  any  fait  meat,  nor  bread  that  is  any 
thing  fait. 

SLABBERING-BIT.     j'*'^  Mastigadour. 

SLACK  A  Leg,  is  faid  ol  a  horfe,  when  he  trips  or 
ftumbles. 

SLACK  THE  Hand,  is  to  flack  the  bridle,  or  give 
the  horfe  head. 

SLIMING,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufcd  of  a  hawk, 
nituing  long-ways  in  an  entire  lubltaiicc,  without  drop- 
ping any  thing. 

SLOT,  (with  HuntersJ  the  view  or  print  o»  a  (tag's 
foot  in  the  ground. 

SLOUGHT,  (Huntinfz-fcrm)  a  herd,  or  company  «f 
fome  fort  of  wild  bcafts,  as  a  llougiit  of  bears, 
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SLOUTH-HOUND,  1  a  doer  fo  called  in  Scotland, 

SLUPH  HOUND,  J  fomewh.it  larger  than  a 
rache,  and  in  colour,  for  the  moft  part,  brown  or  Tandy, 
fpotted. 

Tbefc  animals  are  endowed  with  fo  exqui(ite  a  fenfe 
of  fmclling,  that  they  will  follow  the  foot-fteps  of 
thieves,  and  purfue  them  with  violence,  till  they  over- 
take them  ;  nay  though  a  thief  Ihould  take  the  water, 
they  will  follow  him,  and  never  be  quiet,  till  they  have 
got  what  they  feck  for  ;  for  it  was  a  common  cullom  in 
the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  where  the  people 
were  ulcd  to  live  much  upon  theft,  that  if  fuch  a  dog 
brought  his  leader  to  any  houfe,  where  entrance  was 
detiied  them,  then  they  took  it  for  granted,  that 
both  the  ftolen  goods  and  the  thief  alfo,  were 
therein. 

SNAFFLE,  after  the  EngUpi  fafhion,  is  a  very  flen- 
derbitt- mouth,  without  any  branches  :  the  Enjlijh  make 
much  ufe  of  them,  and  fcarce  ul'e  any  true  bridles,  but 
in  the  fervice  oi  war. 

SNAFFLE,  OR  Small-watering  Bitt,  is  com- 
monly a  fcatch-mouth  accounted,  with  two  very  little 
f^raight  branches,  and  a  curb,  mounted  with  a  head- 
ftall,  and  two  long  reins  of  Hwigtiry  leather. 

SNAILS  may  he  prevented  from  injuring  tulips  and 
other  bulbous  roots,  by  covering  them  with  frames 
four  inches  high,  and  grated  fo  clofe  with  iron  wire, 
that  none  of  thefe  vermin  can  get  througii  to  injure 
them.  The  method  ufed  by  gardeners  to  catch  fnails, 
is  to  feek  them  out  by  break  ol  day,  or  after  rain,  when 
they  come  out  of  their  hiding-places  to  feek  food. 
Snails  are  commonly  lound  on  wall-fruit,  and  in  a 
dewy  morning  you  may  eafily  find  where  they  chiefly 
refort  ;  but  the  better  way  is  to  difcover  their  haunts  in 
a  hard  winter,  where  they  may  eafily  be  deflroyed. 
They  generally  are  to  be  found  in  holes  of  walls,  under 
thorns,  behind  clofe  hedges,  or  old  trees.  You  fhould 
be  careful  not  to  pluck  the  fruit  they  have  begun  to 
eat,  tor  they  will  not  begin  a  fccond  until  they  have 
finiihed  the  firil.  If  you  let  boards,  bricks,  or  tiles, 
hollow  againft  your  pales,  walls,  i^c.  they  will  creep 
under  them  for  fhelter ;  where,  about  Michaelmas,  they 
ma^■  be  found,  as  in  thofe  places  they  get  for  fecurity 
during  the  winter  ;  December  is  the  proper  time  to  de- 
ftroy  them,  as  they  may  eafily  then  be  found  as  above. 

SNAKES  AND  Adders.  To  drive  them  from  the 
garden,  plant  wormwood  in  various  parts  ot  it,  and  they 
will  no:  come  near  it. 

Or,  fmoke  the  place  with  hartfhorn,  or  lily  roots, 
burnt  in  a  fire-pan,  and  they  will  fly  from  the  place. 

Or,  old  (hoes  burnt,  or  other  ftinking  (lufF,  will 
drive  them  away ;  or  afh-tree  boughs,  while  green 
leaves  are  on  them,  laid  about  your  ground,  will  have 
the  fame  effci^. 

Or,  take  a  handful  of  onions,  and  ten  river  crab  fifh, 
beat  them  well  together,  and  lay  it  in  the  place  where 
they  come,  and  you  may  kill  many  ot  them  together. 

SNAP.     Siiap-atigling  is  with  two  large   hooks  tied 
back  to   back,  and  one  fmaller  to   fix   your  bait  on 
Your  tackle   muft   be  very  firong,   and  your  line  not 
quite  fo   long  as  your  rod,    with  a  large   cork   float, 
leaded  enough  to  make  it  fwim  upright.     Your  bait 


muft  not  be  above  four  inclies  long.  As  foon  as 
ever  you  perceive  the  cork  to  be  drawn  under  water, 
ftrike  very  llrongly  without  giving  the  filh  time,  other- 
wife  he  will  throw  the  bait  out  of  his  mouth.  When 
you  find  he  is  hooked,  mailer  him  as  foon  as  you  can, 
and  with  your  landing-net  under  him  get  him  out  of 
the  water.  Some  prefer  a  double  fpring  hook,  and  put 
the  bait  on  by  thrusting  the  wire  into  the  middle  of  its 
fide,  and  through  its  mouth,  lewing  up  the  mouth  after- 
wards.    See  AnGLX^c. 

SNARE  ;  a  trap  or  gin  to  catch  beads,  birds,  Wf. 
among  fifliermen,  a  wire-gin,  flail-net,  or  wile. 

SNE  T,  (Hunting-term)  the  fat  of  all  forts  of  deer. 

SNIGGLING,  OR  Broggling  for  Eels,  is  an- 
other remarkable  method  ot  taking  them,  and  is  only  to 
be  pradfifed  on  a  warm  day  when  the  waters  arc  low. 
This  requires  a  ilrong  line  of  lilk,  and  a  fmall  hook 
baited  with  a  lob- worm.  Put  the  line  into  the  cleft  of 
a  ftick,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  bait,  and  then 
thrult  it  into  fuch  holes  and  places  hefore-tnentioned^ 
where  he  is  fuppofed  to  lurk ;  and  if  there  be  one  there, 
it  is  great  odds  but  he  takes  your  bait.  Some  put  that 
part  ot  the  line  next  the  hook  into  the  cleft ;  but  how- 
ever that  be,  it  muft  be  fo  contrived,  that  the  line  may' 
bedifengaged  from  the  ftick,  without  checking  the  eel 
when  he  takes  the  bait.  When  he  has  fwallowed  it, 
he  is  not  to  be  drawn  out  haftily,  but  after  he  is  pretty 
well  tired  with  pulling,  and  ttien  you  will  make  him 
more  fecure. 

N.  B.  When  you  broggle  under  a  bridge  with  a  boat, 
take  care  it  does  not  ftrike  againfl  the  bridge,  nor  dif- 
turb  the  water;  eitlicr  of  which  will  drive  them  into 
their  holes  fo  tar,  that  they  will  fcarcely  ever  bite. 
The  belt  and  largeft  eels  are  caught  in  the  Merfey  by 
this  method. 

SNIPES;  in  order  to  take  fnipes,  take  a  large  num- 
ber ol  birchen  twigs,  as  fifty  or  fixty,  or  more,  at  your 
pleafure,  and  lime  them  very  well  together. 

Having  done  this,  go  in  fearch  after  fuch  places 
where  fnipes  do  ufually  frequent,  which  may  be  known 
by  their  dung. 

They  will  lie  very  thick  in  thofe  places,  where  the 
water  lies  open  in  hard,  frofty,  or  fnowy  weather  ;  and 
having  taken  notice  ot  the  place  where  they  moftly 
feed,  fet  what  number  of  twigs  you  pleafe,  at  a  yard 
diftance  one  from  another,  and  fet  them  lloping,  fome 
one  way,  and  fome  another  ;  then  retire  to  a  conveni- 
ent difiance  from  the  place,  and  you  will  find  there 
will  be  fcarce  one  ftiipe  in  ten  will  mils  the  lime 
twigs,  by  reafon  that  they  fpread  their  wings,  and 
fetch  a  round  clofe  to  the  ground,  before  they  alight. 

When  you  fee  any  taken,  do  not  llir  at  lirft,  for  he 
will  feed  with  the  twigs  under  his  wings,  and  as  others 
come  over  the  place,  he  will  be  a  means  to  entice  them 
down  to  him. 

When  you  fee  the  coaft  clear,  and  that  there  are  not 
many  that  are  not  taken,  you  may  then  take  them  up, 
faflcning  one  or  two  ot  tiiem,  that  the  others  flying  over, 
may  alight  at  the  fame  place. 

If  there  be  any  other  open  place,  near  to  that  where 
you  have  planted  your  twigs,  you  mull  beat  them  up  ; 
the  reafon  why  they  delight  to  haunt  open  places,  and 
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where  fprings  run  with  a  gentle  ftream,  is  becaufe  they  j 
cannot  feed,  by  reafon  of  iheir  bills,  in  places  that  are 
hard  and  ftony,  and  about  thefe  plalhes  in  fnowy  wea- 
ther thcv  very  much  refort. 

SNOR  r  ;  is  a  certain- found,  that  a  horfe,  full  of 
fire,  breathes  through  hi-;  nortrils,  and  founds  as  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  expel  ioincthing  that  is  in  his  nole,  and 
hindered  him  from  taking  breath. 

The  noife,  or  found,  is  performed  by  the  means  of 
a  cartilage  within  the  nof^rils. 

Horfes  of  much  mettle  fnort  when  you  offer  to  hold 
them  in. 

7t  SOAR ;  lo  fly  high  as  fome  birds  do. 

SOARAGE,  fin  Falconry)  a  term  ufed  of  hawks,  to 
fignify  the  firft  year  of  their  age. 

SOAR-HAWK;  is  a  hawk,  fo  called  from  the  firft 
taking  her  from  the  eyrie,  till  fhe  has  mewed,  or  caft 
her  feathers  :  thefe,  as  well  as  the  branches,  are  to  be 
diligently  taught,  and  the  falconer  muft  bring  them  ofF 
from  their  ill  cuftom  of  carrying,  by  giving  them  large 
trains,  by  which  means  they  will  learn  to  abide  on  the 
quarry.     See  the  Article  Sparrow-Havvk. 

SOILING  THE  Horse;  without  polTibility  of  dif- 
pute,  is  a  confideration  of  the  firft  magnitude.  To 
feed,  lie,  and  roam  at  large,  upon  the  grafs  of  the 
earth,  and  to  have  his  body  conftantly  wetted  with  the 
dew  of  heaven,  is  the  natural  ftate  of  the  horfe,  in 
which,  by  confequenee,  he  muft  enjoy  a  fuperior  por- 
tion of  health  and  happinefs,  and  without  an  occafional 
recurrence  to  which,  he  can  only  poffefs  a  partial  and 
imperfedl  lliare  of  either.  We  (hall,  therefore,  in 
place  of  argument,  appeal  to  men's  conftant  experi- 
ence, and  without  hefitation,  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  in  order  to  cool  and  re-invigorate  the  limbs,  and 
purify  the  blood  and  juices  of  horfes,  and  to  enable 
them  to  endure  to  their  lateft  period,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  that  they  be  allowed  an  annual  run,  of  at 
leaft  fix  weeks  at  fpring  grafs.  Where  horfes  cannot 
be  fpared  from  the  liable,  the  ufual  fubftitute  in  town, 
is  to  foil  them  at  home  upon  green  tares;  this,  at  leaft, 
furely  never  need  be  omitted,  being  within  the  reach  of 
almofl  every  keeper  of  horfes.  We  will  barely  repeat 
the  old  caution,  to  give  the  green  meat  Irefli,  becaufe 
if  kept  till  its  juices  be  exhaleJ,  it  not  only  becomes 
ufelefs  as  to  the  original  intent,  but  tough  and  indi 
geftible,  and  apt  to  occafion  dangerous  obftruftions. 

Natural  grafs,  Mr.  Laweence  fays,  is  fuperior, 
and  inore  likely  to  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe  of  fta- 
ble  foiling,  than  tares  or  any  other  herbage;  from  re- 
peated trials  it  has  been  found,  that  horfes  and  horned 
cattle  prefer  it  to  all  other  green  meat,  without  even 
excepting  the  fo  often  and  highly  celebrated  lucern. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  artificial  grades  is  an  important 
objedf ,  but  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  fuperior 
quality  ol  the  natural,  cither  gieen  or  dry.  When  the 
vaft  coiifeciuen -e  of  grafs  is  conlidered,  both  in  relation 
to  quantity  and  quality,  the  negletled  ftatc  ot  our  mea- 
dows and  pallurc  lands,  in  many  parts  ot  the  country, 
may  well  be  wondered  at,  and  the  queftion  naturally 
afked,  why  the  (iniple  herbage  fhould  not  be  cultivated 
with  the  lame  care  and  afFKiuity  as  corn:  it  has  been 
known  to  repay  immenfrly  the  cxpence  of  manure,  of 


pure  and  good  feed  brought  from  a  confiderable  dif. 
tance,  and  of  the  mofl  attentive  culture.  There  can- 
not be  a  more  improvident  praftice,  whether  in  a  pub- 
lic or  private  view,  than  withholding  fo  tenacioufly  '' 
old,  foul,  unprodutlive  meadow  from  the  plough ;  the 
breaking  up  of  which  would  pay  fo  abundantly  in  the 
firft  inflance,  and  flill  more  largely  in  the  fucceeding 
grafs  crops.  It  is  obvious  nothing  more  is  needed,  in 
this  cafe,  than  to  adopt  improved  methods  of  laying 
down  to  grafs. 

Previous  to  turning  a  horfe  to  grafs,  it  has  been  the 
cuftom  with  fome  to  call  in  the  affiftance  of  medicine; 
we  know  of  no  necefTity  for  fuch  fleps,  with  the  ck- 
ception  indeed,  that  if  the  horfe  fhould  be  excelTive 
plethoric,  or  full  of  blood,  dull  and  heavy-eyed,  it  ^ 
would  be  highly  proper  to  bleed  him  a  few  days  before  W 
his  departure:  the  eyes  of  horfes,  in  fuch  fiate  of  body,  ^ 
are  in  great  danger  while  feeding  abroad.  Abridge  hi« 
clothing,  and  accuftom  him  to  the  cold  by  degrees  , 
and  if  you  turn  him  mto  the  pafture  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  according  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, it  will  be  an  additional  fecurity  againft  catch- 
ing cold;  fince  the  charms  of  his  new  fuuition  will  in- 
duce him  to  rove  about,  until  the  morning  fun  fhaU 
have  prepared  him  a  warm  and  dry  couch,  on  which 
he  may  repofe  in  fafety. 

if  the  feet  be  too  ftrong  and  deep,  take  down  the 
cruft  with  difcretion,  that  the  trog  may  come  fairly  in 
contaft  with  the  earth.  The  proper  grafs  (hoes  are 
narrow  tips,  juft  wide  and  long  enough  to  cover  the 
cruft,  and  prevent  its  being  broken,  and  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  farrier  is  necelfary,  at  leaft  once  a  month, 
to  replace  in  cafe  of  wear  or  accident,  and  to  prevent 
the  too  great  length  of  the  toe;  in  very  dry  feafons, 
and  hard  paftures,  and  where  horfes  are  much  driven 
by  the  f^ies,  their  feet  will  demand  conftant  attention, 
or  they  may  come  up  with  the  cruft  fo  fplintered  and 
damaged,  as  fcarcely  to  afford  fufficient  hold  for  a  ftioe. 
If  a  fervant  be  fent  to  infpeft  horfes  at  grafs,  and  there 
(hould  be  a  neceflTity  for  employing  a  country  black- 
fmith,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  retrain  him  from  hits 
favourite  operation  upon  the  frog,  the  binders,  or  the 
fole. 

The  grafs  of  the  falt-marlhes  is  univerfally  celebrated 
for  its  alterative  and  reftorative  qualities;  it  powerfully 
provokes  the  different  feci^tions  at  firft,  until  having 
become  habitual  to  the  conftitution,  it  nourifhes  in  the 
fame  degree:  the  farriers  fay,  it  will  cure  every  mala, 
dy  of  the  horfe  except  rottennefs;  and  thefe  doftors 
imitate  their  betters,  who  when  they  have  ineffectually 
exhaufted  their  whole  art  upon  a  patient,  always  fend 
him  to  Bath.  Thofe  pallurcs  within  reach  of  the  Lon- 
don manure,  are  deemed  infaluhrious  on  that  account, 
as  being  forced  and  rank;  the  gramineous  produ6\  oi 
low,  fenny  foils,  is  alfo  lour,  and  defedlive  in  nourifh- 
incnt;  fweet,  herbaceous,  upland  grafs  having  in  all 
accounts,  the  preference  for  horfes;  hilly  paftures  arc 
preferable,  and  in  a  ftill  higher  degree  for  foals. 

In  our  fortunate  climate,  fo  free  of  dangerous  ex- 
tremes, a  horfe  may  run  all  the  funimcr  in  defiance  of 
heat  or  infc<fls,  and  will  be  much  better  in  health  than 
he  could  poftibly  be  kept  in  the  rtable;  but  if  only  the 
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ufual  period  of  foiling  be  allowed  him,  that  is  to  fay,  a 
month  or  two,  no  doubt  but  every  one  would  choofe  to 
have  it  early,  whilll  the  grafs  is  young,  and  the  heat 
moderate;  choice  Ihould  alfo  he  made  of  paduies  Well 
(haded,  and  well  watered. 

Cutting  grafs,  and  caiting  it  to  the  ftable,  is  an  im- 
menfe  faving  upon  a  firm,  greater,  indeed,  than  could 
be  co:iceived,  until  repeated  by  experience,  the  quanti- 
ty of  dung  alfj  railcti  by  that  means  is  an  important 
confidcration;  but  the  attendant  inconvenience  is  the 
keeping  hoifes  (hut  up  in  a  hot  and  unwholcfome  fta- 
ble,  at  the  very  fcalon  when  lying  abroad  is  fo  natural 
and  beneficial  to  them;  in  truth,  poor  animals,  it  is 
a  trefpafs  upon  their  health  and  their  feelings,  it  is 
abridging  the  too  icanty  reward  of  their  never-ending 
labours. 

Every  body  knows  that  there  are  falt-marflies,  a  few 
miles  to  the  eallwaid  of  the  metropolis,  where  horfes 
are  received;  and,  I  believe,  intelligence  thereupon 
is  ufually  to  be  obtained  at  one  of  the  inns  in  Sntithfield. 
As  to  the  other  places  of  reception  lor  grazing  horfes 
around  London,  the  different  parks  applied  to  that  pur- 
pofe  arc  to  be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  fecurity, 
good  attendance,  range,  and  fhade.  The  merits  of 
Bujhey  and  Ktmpton  Parks  as  excellent  feeding  grounds, 
whence  they  never  fail  to  return  full  of  firm  good 
flefti. 

A  winter's  run  at  grafs,  from  the  aftriftive  efFeft  of 
cold  upon  the  animal  fibre,  is  juftly  held  the  mofl  na- 
tural and  efficacious  method  of  recovering  the  tone  of 
the  finews  in  over- worked  horfes;  it  is  farther  much  to 
be  preferred,  as  well  on  the  fcore  of  expence  as  of 
health,  to  ftanding  unexercifed,  and  ufelefs  in  the  fta- 
bic:  the  only  queilion  is,  how  to  carry  this  meafure  in- 
to effeft,  with  judgment. 

Small  indeed  i.s  the  advantage,  in  any  point  of  view, 
of  the  common  Ihilliiig  and  eighteen  penny  methods, 
of  turning  a  horfe  off"  to  flarve  all  the  winter  upon 
ftraw;  for  the  benefit  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
rived to  his  limbs,  will  perhaps  be  fully  counter-ba- 
lanced by  the  impoveiifhment  of  his  blood,  and  the 
confequent  ruin  of  his  condition;  and  when  taken  up 
with  his  dirtended  carcale,  long  coat,  and  bare  bones, 
half  a  lummcr  had  need  be  fpent  in  bringing  him  to 
<lecent  order,  either  tor  ule  or  lale:  the  Ipring  grafs  is 
the  bef  remedy  to  repair  the  wafte  of  a  winter  fo  fpent, 
and  even  tiieii  his  fltlh  will  melt  in  work  like  butter. 
To  be  wintered  abioad  to  any  ialutary  purpofe,  a  horfe 
muft  h*ve  plenty  ol  good  hay,  and  lufticient  ihelter  by 
night  oi'  day,  agaiiift  the  increment  extremes  of  the  fea- 
fon,  in  a  dry  hovel,  or  warm  Uraw-yard;  but  if  to  this 
fhould  be  fuperaddcd  a  moderate  daily  allowance  of 
coin,  fuch  a  method  would  be  the  moft  powerful  re- 
ftorative,  of  which  the  nature  ot  the  horfe  is  fufcepti- 
ble.  Certain  of  the  hardy,  common-bred,  thick-hided 
horfes,  will  endure  the  utmoft  rigours  of  the  winter  un- 
fheltered,  and  make  a  tolerable  fubfi Hence  upon  the 
faint  arid  unfubllantial  herbage  of  the  feafon;  but  even 
thefe  would  be  bater  by  all  thecofl,  for  more  liberal 
keeping;  others  will  make  a  ihift  barely  to  exilf  under 
fuch  harfh  treatment,  and  a  random  view  ot  this  leads 
inconfiderate  people,  who  have  a  general  idea  of  the 


/benefits  of  a  winter's  run,  to -commit  the  barbarous 
tolly  of  expofing  emaciated  and  thin-fkinned  horfes, 
perhaps  jull  taken  from  a  hot  rtable,  upon  open  heaths 
or  marlhes,  where  they  are  literally  tortured  to  death 
by  the  cold;  dying  by  inches,  under  all  the  horrors  of 
an  intermittent.  Nature  fhrinks  from  extremes,  and 
expands  herfelf  to  the  moderate  and  gradual  application 
only,  of  the  mofl  proper  remedies.  Experience  fully 
proves,  that  all  the  donieftic  animals  of  northern  cli- 
mates fliould  be  Iheltered  by  night,  during  the  winter 
lea  (on. 

SOLDIER'S  Ointment;  a  medicine  for  a  horfe 
that  is  Ihoulder-fplaited,  which  you  may  prepare  after 
the  following  manner :  Take  twelve  ounces  of  frefh 
bay-leaves,  ten  ounces  of  rue,  lour  ounces  of  mint; 
fage,  wormwood,  rofemary,  and  bafil,  ol  each  two 
ounces:  five  pounds  of  olive  oil,  one  pound  of  yellow 
wax,  and  half  a  pound  of  Maliga  wine;  bruife  all  the 
leaves,  and  boil  the  whole  to  the  conliltence  of  an  oint- 
ment, and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

SOLE  OF  A  Horse,  is  a  fort  of  a  horn,  that  is 
much  tenderer  than  the  other  horn  that  encompalTes 
the  foot,  and  by  reafon  ot  its  hardnefs,  is  properly  call- 
ed the  horn  or  hoof. 

To  TAKE  OUT  THE  SOLE,  is  to  do  it  without 
touching  the  horn  of  the  hoof,  for  if  you  take  off  the 
horn,  you  make  a  hoof  caft. 

The  fole  is  taken  out  for  feveral  infirmities,  and  a 
horfe  that  has  been  unfoled,  will  recover  in  a  month's 
time. 

The  fole  ought  to  be  thick  and  ftrong,  and  the  whole 
lower  part  of  the  foot,  where  the  fhoe  is  placed,  hoi- 
low;  when  a  (hoe  is  right  fet,  it  (hould  not  at  all  reft 
upon  the  fole,  and  but  very  feldom  touch  it. 

Crowned  SOLE,  is  when  the  loot  is  fhaped  like 
the  back  part  of  an  oyller-fhell,  and  the  fole  higher 
than  the  hoof;  fo  that  the  whole  foot  is  quite  filled  up 
on  the  lower  part. 

High  SOLED;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  fo,  whofe  fole 
is  round  underneath,  fo  that  it  is  higher  than  the  hoof, 
which  oftentimes  makes  a  horfe  halt,  and  hinders  the 
(hoeing  of  him,  unlels  the  (hoe  be  vaulted. 

The  fhoe  of  a  horfe  ought  to  be  fo  fet  upon  the  hoof, 
as  not  to  bear  upon  the  (ole;  for  otherwife  the  (ble 
would  be  hurt,  and  not  only  make  the  horfe  lame,  but 
corrupt  the  flefh  that  ieparaies  it  from  the  coffin  bone. 

SORE  (with  Hunters]  a  male  deer  from  four  yearsold. 

SORING  (with  Sportfmcnj  the  looting  of  a  hare  in 
open  fields;  tor  then  the  huntlmen  fay  (he  fores. 

SORRANCES  ;  maladies  incident  lo  horfes,  and 
are  accounted  twofold,  as  either  an  evil  (late  or  com- 
pofition  of  a  horfe's  body,  which  is  to  be  difcerned 
either  by  the  (hape,  number,  quantity  or  fight  of  the 
member  difeafed;  or  it  is  the  loolening  and  divifion  of 
an  unity,  which  as  it  may  change  diverfcly,  fo  it  has 
divers  names  accordingly ;  tor  it  (uch  a  loofening  and 
divifion  be  in  the  bone,  then  it  is  called  a  fradure,  if 
in  any  flelhy  part,  a  wound  or  ulcer;  if  in  the  veins, 
a  rupture  ;  if  in  the  fine«s,  a  convulfion  or  cramp;  if 
in  the  (kin,  an  excoriation,    h'ar  tht  curt, Jee'W  Arm  for 

SoRRANCES. 

SORREL ;    it    a  reddifli   colour,    with   which   the 
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mane  ought  to  be  red  or  white:  it  is  diftingui(he(1  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  ot  its  dcepneis,  into  a  burnt  for- 
rel;  and -a  bright  or  Hghtfarrel;  but,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  it  is  the  fign  of  a  good  horfe. 

SOUND;  a  horfe  is  fuch,  that  does  not  halt. 

When  a  jockey  fells  a  hoile,  he  warrants  him  found, 
hot  or  cold;  that  is,  that  he  does  not  halt,  neither  when 
you  mount  him,  nor  when  he  is  heated,  nor  yet  after 
alighting,  when  he  ftands  and  cools,     .j^^  Warran- 

TBY. 

SOUND,        T    (with  Hunters)  a  term  ufed  for  an 

SOUNDER,  J  herd,  or  company  of  wild  hogs, 
boars,  or  fvvine. 

SOURIS.  is  a  cartilage  in  the  noftrils  of  a  horfe,  by 
the  means  of  which  he  fnorts.     See  Snort. 

SPADE;  a  gelded  beaft,  alfo  a  deer  of  three  years 
old. 

SP.^NIEL;  there  are  two  forts  of  dogs  which  ne- 
cefTarily  ferve  for  fowling;  the  firft  findeth  the  game 
on  the  land,  and  the  other  on  the  water.  See  Water- 
Spaniel,  Dog,  ^e. 

Such  fpaniels  as  delight  on  the  land,  play  their  parts 
either  by  fwittnefs  of  foot,  or  by  often  quefhng  to 
fearch  out  and  to  fpring  the  bird  for  further  hope  of 
reward,  or  elfe  by  fome  fecret  fign  and  privy  token 
difcover  the  place  where  they  fall. 

The  firft  kind  of  fuch  ferve  the  hawk,  the  fecond  the 
net  or  train. 

Tlie  firft  kind  have  no  peculiar  names  afligncd 
them,  except  they  are  named  after  the  bird,  which  by 
natural  appointment  he  is  allotted  to  take;  upon  which 
account  fome  are  called  dogs  for  the  falcon,  the  phea- 
fant,  the  partridge,  and  the  like:  they  are  commonly 
called  by  one  name,  viz.  fpaniels,  as  if  they  originally 
CJme  from  Spain. 

The  fpaniel  requifite  for  fowling  on  the  water  partly 
by  natural  inclination,  and  partly  by  diligent  teaching, 
is  properly  called  a  water-fpaniel,  becaufe  he  has  ufual 
recourfe  to  the  water,  where  all  his  game  lies,  name- 
ly, water-fowl,  which  are  taken  by  their  help  in  their 
kind. 

His  fize  is  fomewhat  large,  but  not  extraordinary, 
having  long,  rough,  and  curled  hair,  which  muft  be 
dipt  at  proper  times,  for  by  leffening  the  fuperfluity  of 
his  hair,  they  become  more  light  and  fwift,  and  are  lefs 
hindered  in  fwimming. 

The  principal  game  of  thefe  dogs  are  ducks  and 
drakes,  whence  he  is  called  a  duck-dog,  or  dog  for  a 
duck,  becaufe  his  excellency  lies  in  that  fport.  See 
Worms  in  Dogs  hjwto  cure. 

The  Dijiemper  of  Spaniels. 

The  mange  is  a  capital  enemy  to  the  quiet  and 
beauty  of  good  fpaniels,  which  not  only  torments 
them,  but  frequently  affedls  others. 

For  the  cure:  take  a  pound  of  barrow- flick,  three 
ounces  of  common  oil,  four  ounces  of  brimllone  well 
powdered,  two  ounces  of  fait  well  powdered,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  wood-afhes  well  fifted  and  fearlcd ; 
boil  all  thefe  in  a  kettle,  or  earthen  pot,  and  when 
they  are  all   well  incorporated   together,     anoint  the 


fpaniel  therewith  three  times  every  other  day,  either  in 
the  fun,  or  belore  the  ':re ;  then  walh  him  all  over  with 
good  ftrong  lye,  and  this  will  kill  the  mange. 

But  do  not  forget  to  fliift  his  litter  and  kennel  often. 

If  the  fpaniel  lofes  his  hair,  as  it  often  happens, 
then  bathe  him  in  the  water  of  lupines  and  hops,  and 
anoint  him  with  ftale  and  barrow-flick. 

This  ointment,  befides  the  cure,  will  make  his  /kin 
look  fleek  and  beautiful,  and  kills  the  fleas,  that  arc 
difquieters  of  dogs,  and  enemies  to  their  eafe. 

If  this  be  not  ftrong  enough  to  root  out  this  maladv, 
then  take  two  quarts  of  ftrong  vinegar,  common  oil  fix 
ounces,  brimftone  three  ounces,  foot  fix  ounces,  two 
handfuls  of  fait  pounded,  and  fifted  fine;  boil  all  thefe 
together  in  the  vinegar,  and  anoint  the  dog  as  before 
d'ue&ed. 

But  this  medicine  muft  not  be  ufed  in  cold  weather; 
for  it  may  then  endanger  the  dog's  life. 

But  if  the  fpaniel  be  not  extremely  afflidfed  with  the 
mange,  then  he  may  be  eafily  cured  as  follows : 

Make  bread  with  wheaten  bran,  with  the  roots, 
leaves,  and  fruit  of  agrimony  well  pounded  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  made  into  a  pafte  or  dough,  and  then  baked  in 
an  oven ;  give  this  to  the  dog,  and  let  him  have  no 
other  bread  for  fome  time,  letting  him  eat  as  much  and 
as  long  as  you  will. 

The  formica  is  alfo  a  fcurvy  malady,  which  very 
much  affedls  a  fpaniel's  ears,  and  is  caufed  by  flies,  and 
their  own  fcratching  with  their  feet. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  infufe  gum  tragacanth  four 
ounces,  in  the  ftrongeft  vinegar  you  can  get,  for  the 
fpace  of  a  week,  and  afterwards  grind  it  on  a  marble 
lione,  as  painters  do  their  colours,  adding  to  it  roche- 
alum,  and  galls  reduced  to  powder,  of  each  two 
ounces;  mingle  all  thefe  together,  and  lay  them  on  the 
part  alFeded. 

For  a  Swelling  in  the  Throeit  of  Sfameh. 

By  reafon  of  a  humour  diftilling  from  the  brain,  the 
throat  of  a  fpaniel  will  often  fwell  unreafonabiy. 

In  order  to  a  cure,  anoint  the  part  aggrieved  with 
oil  of  chamomile,  then  wafh  it  with  vmegar,  mixed 
with  fait,  but  not  too  ftrong. 

To  help  a  Spaniel  that  has  UJl  his  Senfe  of  Smelling. 

Spaniels  do  fometimes  lofe  their  fenfe  of  fmelling,  by 
reafon  of  reft  and  greafe,  fo  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  fpring  or  retrieve  a  fowl  after  their  ulual  manner. 

In  order  to  recover  it  again,  take  agaric  two 
drachms,  fal  gemma  one  fcruple,  beat  thefe  into  pow- 
der, and  mix  them  well  with  oxymel,  making  a  pill  as 
big  as  a  nut,  cover  it  with  butter,  and  give  it  the  dog 
either  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

This  will  bring  him  to  a  quick  fcent,  as  has  been 
often  experienced. 

The  Bern  ft  of  cutting  of  the  Tip  cf  the  Spaniel's  Tail  or 
Stern. 

It  is  necclTary  that  this  be  done  when  he  is  a  whelp, 
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for  fevcral  reafons:  firf^,  by  fo  doing  worms  are  pre- 
vented fi.)iM  bixi-.iing  il\cre,  ami  in  the  next  place,  it 
it  he  not  cut  lie  will  be  lels  loiwanl  in  prelfiiig  hilli- 
ly  into  the  covmis  after  his  game,  and  befulcs  it  will 
make  t)ie  dog  appear  more  beautitul. 

To  SPARK  A  Cock,  in  the  general,  fignifies  to 
brea'hc  him. 

SPARING,  (with  Cock-finhters)  a  term  ufcd  to  fig- 
nify  the  fighting  ot  a  cock  with  another  to  breathe  hiin, 
in  wlicli  tights  they  put  hots  on  their  fpurs,  that 
thev  inny  not  hurt  one  another. 

SPARROW,  a  fmall  bird,  dwelling  in  houfes,  and 
frequenting  barn  doors  and  the  like  places  tor  food; 
but  upon  the  gathering  in  of  the  corn-harveil,  they 
retire  into  the  fields  tor  their  fullenance,  and  if  any 
thing  remote  from  their  iifiial  places  of  abode,  will  in 
the  night  take  up  their  lodgings  or  rood  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hedges,  and  when  no  more  food  is  left,  or 
that  it  grows  fcanty  in  the  fields,  they  return  to  their 
former  habitations:  there  are  many  devices  found  out 
to  catch  fparrows,  and  among  the  reft,  that  called  the 
fparrow-nct  is  ufed  after  fun-fet  and  before  fun-rifitig, 
being  the  time  when  thefe  birds  are  at  rooft.  See  Plate 
XIIJ. 

The  fparrow-net  is  thus  made;  firft  have  a  long 
pole,  much  like  a  hawk's  pole,  and  there  muft  be  tal- 
teiied  llrongly  at  the  upper  end,  either  with  one,  two, 
or  more  grains,  a  fmall  fquare  crofs  piece  of  wood,  like 
unto  the  licad  of  an  ordinary  hay-rake,  but  much  larger 
for  length  and  fize,  and  of  a  little  longer  fquare,  ac- 
cording to  the  figure.     See  the  Plate. 

Then  take  another. ftaff  like  unto  this,  but  not  above 
one-third  in  length,  and  join  it  to  the  longeft  with  a 
Ifrong  cord,  fo  loofely  that  it  may  fall  at  pleafure  to 
and  fro  from  the  longer  crofs-ftafF,  and  when  both  the 
crofs-ftaves  meet  together,  they  may  be  both  of  equal 
length  and  height,  and  join  together  without  any  dif- 
ference, for  otherwife  they  will  prove  inefFeftual.  See 
the  form  of  the  fecond  crofi-Jiuff. 

The  two  crofs-ffaves  being  joined  in  this  manner,  fit 
to  meet  together,  fix  both  to  the  one  and  the  other  a 
large  and  wide  purfe-net,  having  this  liberty  at  the 
top,  that  the  crofs-f^aves  may  fall,  and  part  the  one 
from  the  other  a  pretty  diftance;  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  net  mull  be  ftraight  and  narrow,  and  made  fall  to 
the  fame  hole  in  the  lower  crofs-ftafF,  to  which  the 
Ihorter  crofs-ltatF  before  was  faftened:  then  take  two 
imall  cords  or  lines,  which  mult  be  faftened  with  kncfts 
to  each  of  the  ffioner  crofs-ftaves,  pafling  through  the 
two  holes,  and  fo  through  the  holes  ot  the  lower  crofs- 
llafF,  through  which  they  may  go  and  come  at  pleafure, 
and  then  mufl  the  two  ends  ot  the  wards  be  tied  on  a 
knot  together,  at  fuch  an  even  diflancc,  that  the  fhort- 
er  ftdfF  may  fall  at  ple;ifure  from  the  lower  as  far  as 
convenient,  or  the  widenefs  of  the  net  permits;  and 
ihen  another  fingle  ward  being  made  laft  to  the  lal> 
knot  of  tiic  two  cords,  (which  tingle  ward  always  carry 
ill  your  right  handj  draw  the  crols-ltaves  clofe  together, 
and  clofe  up  the  net  as  }  ou  find  occafion;  and  make 
with  it  the  Haves  and  net  to  fly  open  and  widen,  as 
the  place   requires  where  )ou  are  about  to  fet  it:  lor 
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the  form  and  manner  of  the  fparrow-nets'  as  fixed  to- 
gether, jee  the  Plate. 

This  fparrow-nct  is  to  be  ufed  early  in  the  morning 
or  late  at  night,  as  alrc.idv  noted,  and  muft  be  fet  or 
fixed  againft  the  eaves  of  houfes,  barns,  dove-houfcs, 
and  fuch  like  places;  as  alfo  .igainfl  ftacks  of  corn  or 
hay;  and  if  they  were  thatched  it  would  be  better;  and 
beiiig  fet  dole  againft  them  to  knock  and  thruft  the 
crols-flaves  clofe  againft  the  fame,  making  a  noife  to 
force  them  to  fly  out  into  the  net,  and  immediately 
draw  the  long  fingle  line  and  ftiut  up  the  crofs-flaves 
clofe.  and  fo  take  the  birds  out. 

HEDGE-SPARROW,  this  is  not  fo  defpicable  a 
bird  as  fomc  imagine,  tor  if  you  will  mind  its  fong, 
vou  will  find  very  delightful  notes;  and  it  fines  early 
in  the  Tpring  with  great  variety. 

Old  or  young  become  tame  very  quickly,  and  will 
fing  in  a  fhort  time  after  they  are  taken,  if  they  have 
been  taken  at  the  latter  end  oi  January,  or  beginning  of 
February:  they  will  feed  almott  on  any  thing  you  can 
give  tliem. 

They  commonly  build  in  a  white  thorn,  or  private 
hedge,  laying  eggs  much  different  from  other  birds, 
being  of  a  very  fine  blue  colour. 

This  bird  is  tratfable,  and  will  take  any  bird's  fong 
almoft,  if  taken  out  of  the  neft. 

SPARROW-HAWKS  are  of  feveral  kinds,  and  of 
different  plumes. 

SP.'WIN,  a  difeafe  among  horfes,  which  is  a  fwell- 
ing  or  ItifFnefs  in  the  hams,  caufing  them  to  halt, 
and  is  called  the  blood-fpavin,  that  is,  a  foft  fwell- 
ing  growing  through  the  hoof  of  a  horfe,  commonly 
full  of  blood,  and  is  bigger  on  the  infide,  being  fed  by 
the  mafter-vein,  which  makes  it  larger  than  the  fweiling 
on  the  outlide. 

It  runs  on  the  infide  of  the  hoof  down  to  the  partem. 
This  malady  proceeds  from  a  corruption  of  the 
blood,  caufed  by  hard  riding  when  the  hoof  is  young 
and  tender,  which  by  over-heating  it,  renders  it  thin 
and  flexible,  fo  that  the  humour  defcending,  lodges  in 
the  hoof,  makes  the  joint  ftifF,  and  caufes  the  horfe  to' 
go  with  great  pain  and  difficulty. 

As  foon  as  you  perceive  the  tumour,  bathe  it  with 
hot  vinegar,  and  apply  a  tight  bandage  round  the  part ; 
and  this  method  will  in  general  be  fufficient  to  reduce 
the  vein  to  its  original  fize,  and  confequently  to  cure 
the  difeafe.  But  if  this  method  Ihould  not  fucceed, 
you  muft  make  an  incifion  in  the  [fkin,  lay  the  vein 
bare,  and  tie  it  both  above  and  below  the  Iwelling  by 
means  of  a  needle  and  waxed  thread.  When  you 
have  performed  the  operation,  drefs  the  part  daily  with 
a  compofition  of  turpentine,  honey,  and  fpirits  of 
wine.  By  this  means  the  turgid  part  will  digcft  away, 
together  with  the  ligatures,  and  the  cure  be  com- 
pleated.     Or, 

Firll  fliave  the  hair  away  on  both  fides  of  the  fweil- 
ing, as  tar  as  it  goes,  then  take  up  the  thigh  vein,  and 
bl>-ed  it  well ;  when  that  is  done,  the  vein  above  the 
orifice,  and  let  ii  bleed  as  much  as  it  will  ;  then  make 
two  incifions  in  the  lower  part  oi  the  fweliiiig,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  after  that  prick  two  or  fliiee  holes  in  each 
3  t'  11  de 
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fide  of  the  hoof  where  the  fpavin  is,  that  fo  the  medi- ) 
cine  may  lak'J  the  better  ctfeA  ;  and  when  the  blood  \ 
and  water  have  evacuated  as  much  as  they  will  do,  ' 
having  beaten  to>j;ether  bole  ammoniac  and  the  whites 
of  eggs,  hind  the  part  about  with  them  plaifter-wife, 
upon  linen  cloth,  and  malie  it  faft  about  the  hoof,  to 
keep  on  the  plailkr  ;  the  day  following  take  it  off,  and 
bathe  the  fore  place  witli  the  following  : 

Boil  mallow  tops  and  nettles  in  water  till  they  arc 
foft,  and  with  this  bathe  the  fore;  then  having  boiled 
together  a  futiicient  quantity  of  niallow  roots,  branck 
urline,  oil,  wax,  and  while  wine,  bind  this  warm  on 
the  fore,  round  about  the  hoof,  and  few  a  cloth  round 
it,  and  let  it  lie  on  three  days  more,  and  every  morn- 
ii;g  ftroke  it  down  gently  witli  your  hand,  that  the  bloody 
humour  may  iffue  out,  and  the  fourth  day  bathe  and 
•Wafh  it  clean  with  the  former  bath. 

Then  take  gum  creana  and  Hone  pitch,  of  each  an 
ounce,  and  brimftone  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  pound 
them  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  melt  them  all  together 
on  the  lire  ;  a;  d  jult  before  you  take  them  off,  add  half 
an  oimce  of  Feiitce  turpentine,  and  having  made  a 
pUiflfir,.  fpread.it  upon  leather  and  lay  it  warm  to  the 
place,  and  round  about  the  hoof,  letting  it  remain  till 
it  fall  ofFof-itfelf;  but  if  it  happens  to  come  off  too  foon, 
clap  on  another  of  tiie  lame. 

.  This  is  elleemed  to  be  the  beft  method  of  cure  for 
this  malady. 

When  this  fwelling  appears  on  the  inward  part  of 
the  hoof,  the  method  is  to  take  up  the  thigh-vein,  aiid 
to  bleed  it  from  the  nether  part  of  the  leg  till  it  will 
bleed  no  longer,  and  after  to  give  fire  to  the  fpavin  both 
long-ways  and  crofs-ways,  and  then  to  apply  a  reilrin- 
gent  charge  to  the  part. 

Bog  Sf*A  VIN  ;  the  very  nature  of  the  tumour  call- 
ed the  bog  fpavin,  points  out  the  mod  proper  method 
of  cure  ;  lor  as  it  is  filled  with  a  gelatinous  matter,  it 
is  necfiTavy  to  remove  it  before  we  can  hope  for  a,cure. 
Let  therefore  the  tumour  be  openeJ  by  incilion,  and 
the  gelatinous  matter  difcharged.  When  this  is  per- 
formed, let  the  wound-  be  dreffed  with  doflils  dipped 
in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  once  in  three  or  four  days  a 
powder  compofed  of  calcined  vitriol,  alum,  and  bole, 
be  put  into  it.  By  purfuing  this  method,  the  bag  will 
flough  away,  and  tiie  cure  be  completed  without  leaving 
any  Icar.  If  through  fhe_  pain  attending  the  operation 
or  dreffings,  the  joint  (ho^ld  fwell  or  inflame,  it  mull 
be  fomented  twice  a  day,  and  a  poultice  applied  over  the 
dredjogs  till  it  be  reduced. 

Bone  SPAVIN,  a  malady  to  which  horfes  are  inci- 
dent ;  it  is  a  great  crnft  as  h*rd  as  a  bone,  which,  if  let 
rub  too  long,  will  ftick,  or  rather  grow  on  the  infides 
of  the  hoof,  under  the  joint,  near  the  great  vein,  and 
will  caufe  the  horfe  to  halt  very  much. 

It  comes  at  the  fird  like  a  tender  griftle,  which  ar- 
rives by  degrees  to  this  hardnefs,  and  may  be  caufcd 
fcveral  ways,  either  by  itntmoderate  riding  or  hard  la- 
bour, which  dilfolving  the  blood  into  thin  humours, 
it  falls  down  and  lodges  m  the  hoct,  caufing  it  firft 
to  fwell,  and  afterwards  to  grow  as  hard  as  a  bone; 
fometimes  it  is  hereditary,  <;iiUer  from  the  fire  or  the 
dam. 


Bliflering  and  firinj^  are  the  only  remedies  tliat  can 
be  relied  on  in  this  diforder.  And  when  a  fulnefs  on 
the  firre  part  of  the  hock  comes  on  after  hard  riding,  or 
any  other  violence,  which  threater-s  a  fpavin,  the  part 
ftiould  be  bathed  with  coolers  and  repeliers.  In  young 
horfes  milder  rnedicines  (hould  be  applied,  as  they  will 
in  a  (hort  time  wear  the  tumour  down  by  degrees; 
this  will  be  much  better,  than  to  remove  it  at  once 
by  more  fevere  methods,  which  too  often  have  a  very 
bad  effect  on  young  creatures,  and  produce  w'orfe 
confequences  than  thofe  they  were  intended  to  re- 
move. 

But  in  full-grown  horfes  bliftering  is  abfolutelv  nc- 
csffary ;  and  accordingly  various  au'thors  have  given 
prefcriptions  for  compounding  a  medicine  that  will  an- 
fwer  the  intention.  1  fliall  not,  however,  enumerate 
them  here,  as  the  bliflering  ointinent,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one  drachm  of  fubliaiate,  is  the  heft  yet  known, 
and  has  often  been  ufed  with  thegreateft  fuccefs. 

When  blirtering  is  ufed,  the  following  ointment  and 
method  are  well  adapted  to  fucceed. 

BUJIer'mg  Ointment. 

Take  of  the  fironger  blue  ointment,  three  ounces ; 
of  Fianders  o\\  of  bays,  one  ounce,;  cantharides,  three 
drachms  ;  fublimate,  one  drachm  ;  mis.  them  well  to- 
gether.    Or, 

Take  cantharides,  euphorbium,  and  fublimate,  of 
each  one  drachm  ;  Flanders  oil  ot  bays,  one  ounce  ; 
mixed. 

Before  it  is  applied  the  hair  mutl  be  cut  off  as  clofc 
as  poffible,  and  then  the  ointment  laid  on  very- 
thick  over  the  aife£led  part.  It  will  be  proper  to  make 
this  application  in  the  morning,  and  keep  the  creature 
tied  up  during  the  whole  day  without  any  litter  ;  but  at 
night  he  mufi  be  littered,  and  fuffercd  to  lie  down; 
when,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ointment  being  rubbed 
off,  a  pitch  plaifter  Ihould  be  laid  over  it,  and  a  bandage 
of  broad  tape  applied  upon  it  to  keep  all  fait  and 
firm. 

After  the  blifler  has  done  running,  and  the  fcabs  be- 
j  gin  to  dry  and  peel  off,  it  fhould  be  applied  a  fccond 
time,  ill  the  very  fame  manner  as  before;  for  this 
fecond  application  will  often  have  a  much  greater  effeft 
than  the  firll  ;  and  in  colts  and  young  hoifes  generally 
completes  the  cure. 

But  when  the  fpavin  has  been  of  long  ftanding,  it 
will  require  to  be  often  renewed,  perhaps  five  or  {'ix 
times.  It  will,  however,  be  necellary  to  oblcrve,  that 
after  the  fecond  application,  a  greater  interv.d  of  time 
inulf  be  allowed,  becaufe  it  will  othcrwile  have  a  icar, 
or  at  Icafl  a  baldiiefs  in  the  part  ;  therefore,  once  a 
fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  is  often  enough  to  renew  the 
application,  which  will  remove  all  blcmifhes  of  that 
kind,  and  at  the  fame  time  procure  the  fuccefs  de- 
fired. 

In  full-aged  horfes  the  fpavins  are  generally  more 
oblfiiiate,  as  being  feated  more  internally  ;  and  \yhcn 
they  run  among  the  finuofities  ot  the  joint,  they  arc 
commonly   incurable,    as   they  are    then   beyond    the 
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reach  of  medicine,  and  become  of  an  impenetrable 
Iiardncfs. 

Violent  caufiic  mcdicities  are  generally  made  ufc  of 
to  cure  thefe  xzafes  ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  pratUce,  and 
often  deilruys  the  limb.  The  only  method  is  to  try 
the  blirtering  ointment,  continuing  according  to  the 
diredlions  aheadv  given  for  fome  months,  if  necelTary  : 
the  horfc  being  worked  moderately  in  the  intervals  :  by 
this  means  the  hardiicfs  will  he  dilVolvcd  by  degrees, 
and  wear  awav  in  an  infcnlible  manner. 

Sometimes  the  fpavin  lies  very  deep,  and  penetrates 
a  conrulerable  Avay  into  the  hollow  ot  the  joint.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  e.xpeil  fuccefs  from 
the  medicines  already  prefcnbed.  1  he  moll  violent 
cauftic  ointments  prepared  with  fubliinate,  are  the  only 
preparations  that  can  fucceed,  and  thefe  are  fo  dan- 
gerous, that  a  caretul  praftitioner  would  not  chufe  to 
ufe  them.  Perhaps  a  proper  cautery  made  in  the  form 
of  a  fleam,  may,  by  a  dextrous  hand,  be  applied  to  the 
fpavin  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  to  injure  either  the 
tendons  or  nerves ;  by  this  means  the  fubftance  of  the 
fwclling  will  he  penetrated,  and  the  running  may  be 
eafily  continued  by  the  help  of  the  precipitate  ointment. 
This  method  is  fale,  and  therefore  worth  trying ;  as 
horfes  of  great  value  are  often,  by  this  difeafe,  rendered 
unferviceable. 

1  n  defperate  cafes,  the  following  has  been  ufed  ;  take 
up  the  veins  that  feed  it,  as  well  below  as  above,  and 
give  it  fire  ;  then  charge  the  place  with  pitch  made  hot, 
and  clap  flax  upon  it ;  after  four  days  anoint  it  w'ith  oil 
of  populeon  and  frefli  butter,  melted  together  over  a 
gentle  fire;  and  when  the  fear  is  fallen  off,  apply 
bianco,  or  a  white  llufF  jnade  ot  jeffoes,  continuing  to 
ufe  this  till  it  is  healed. 

Cleanie  elecampane  root  very  well,  wrap  it  up  in  a 
paper,  and  roaft  it  till  it  is  foft,  then  gall,  rub,  and 
chafe  it  well,  put  it  on  and  bind  it  hard,  but  not  fo  hot 
as  to  feaid  ofF  the  hair ;  this  will  take  it  away  at  twice 
drefling. 

Mix  twopenny-worth  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  as 
much  oil  of  chamomile  together  in  a  glafs  vial,  and 
anoint  the  part  aggrieved  with  it,  and  it  will  do. 

Make  a  flit  of  the  length  of  a  barley-corn,  or  longer, 
•with  a  knife,  upon  the  top  of  the  excrefcence,  and  raife 
the  Ikin  from  the  bone  with  a  fine  cornet,  hollowing  it 
round  the  excrefcence,  and  no  more  ;  then  having 
fome  lint  dipped  in  oil  of  origanum,  thruil  it  into  the 
hole,  cover  the  knob,  and  let  it  lie  till  you  fee  it  rot, 
and  that  nature  hath  caft  forth  both  the  medicine  and 
the  core. 

Put  an  ounce  ot  common  pepper  powdered,  and  as 
much  roche-alum,  into  a  pint  of  an  ni  feed -water,  and 
boil  them  toirether  till  one  half  is  coniumed,  then 
ftiain  and  pour  it  into  a  glafs  for  ufe.  Apply  this  to  the 
pan  once  or  twice  as  there  is  occafion. 

There  is  alfo  the  ox-fpavin,  vv'hich  is  a  callous  and 
grifly  fwelling,  hard  as  a  bone,  and  fo  painful  that  it 
makes  a  horie  lofe  his  belly  ;  fome  horfes  halt  with  it 
only  at  flrft  coming  out  of  the  ftable,  when  thofe  tu- 
mours are  but  young  :  a  fpavin  at  its  rife  is  larger  to- 
wards tlie  ply  and  bending  of  the  ham  than  behind  it, 


and  by  degrees  it  increafcs  fo  far,  that  it  will  at  lengtli 
make  the  liorle  quite  lame. 

The  dry  fpavin,  which  may  be  perceived  by  the 
mof^  tinfkilful  ;  lor  when  a  horfc  in  walking,  with  a 
twitch  litis  one  of  his  hind  legs  tiigher  than  the  other, 
he  is  faid  to  liave  this  kind  of  Ipavin,  and  will  often  be 
aff'edled  with  it  in  both  legs. 

'I'hefe  frequently  degenerate  into  ox-fpavins  ;  and 
there  is  no  cure  for  them  but  applying  the  fire  ;  even 
that  (loes  not  always cffedf  the  cure. 

Mr.  L.-^WRUNCE,  in  treating  of  the  bog  fpavin,  fays, 
eaft  the  horfe,  and  let  a  perl'on  prefs  the  wind-galls, 
which  appear  between  the  bones  on  the  outfide  of  the 
hock,  to  render  the  bladder  more  tenfe  and  palpable  for 
the  operator.  Keep  clear  of  the  vein,  and  cut  boldly 
and  deeply  into  the  tumour.  Apply  the  corrofive,  and 
feeure  it  by  introducing  dofTils  of  lint  tied  with  a 
thread,  and  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine.  A  little  Arme- 
nian bole  may  be  mixed  with  the  powder,  which  ought 
to  be  ufed  once  in  three  days.  Heal  with  a  common 
digeffive.      If  a  f welling  of  the  joint  enfue,  foment. 

Oflets,  fplents,  Ipavins,  diftoriions,  curb,  thorough- 
pin,  and  ring- bone,  are  bon)'  excrefcences,  differently 
lituated,  but  all  originate  in  the  fame  proximate  caufe, 
an  extravafation  of  tlic  cement,  mucilage,  or  oil  of  the 
joints,  wliich  gradually  eondenfcs  and  becomes  ofTified. 
Wlien  completely  ofTified  they  are  incurable;  but  pro- 
bably, a  radical  operation,  judicioufly  performed,  might 
fucceed.  The  owners  of  all  young  horfes  fliould  con- 
llantly  watch  the  parts  whence  tiiefe  excrefcences  put 
forth,  and  take  them  in  hand  inftantly,  when  fuccefs 
need  not  be  doubted  ;  fince  the  matter  not  being  firmly 
condenfed,  its  abibrption  might  be  promoted  by  repel- 
lents, and  it  might  be  conipulfively  returned  again  into 
the  refluent  blood.  Watch  any  invifible  lamcnefs  or 
pain,  as  there  is  always  an  uneafinefs  in  the  parts,  pre- 
vious to  an  exoftofis.  Rub  hard  three  times  a  da)'', 
twenty  minutes  each  time,  with  a  piece  ot  Brd2.il  wood, 
or  any  fmooth  fubflance.  Rub  in  goofe-greafe,  and 
the  moft  aftive  difcutients,  camphorated  fpirits,  with 
fal  ammoniac,  and  a  little  diftilled  vinegar,  but  no  pre- 
parations of  lead.  Punfture.  Blifter  a  number  of 
times.     Brifk  mercurial  phyfic. 

Suppofing  the  real  exigence  of  a  varix,  repel  and 
bandage  ;  if  that  will  not  fucceed,  tie  the  vein,  a  crook- 
ed needle  and  waxed  thread  being  pafTed  under  it,  both 
above  and  below  the  fwelling,  which  mult  be  fufFered 
to  digefl  away  with  the  ligatures  ;  drefs  with  turpen- 
tine, honey,  and  fpirit  of  wine. 

GiBSDN  records  a  fuccefsful  operation  upon  a  con- 
firmed bone-fpavin.  Both  he  and  Os.mer  improved 
upon  the  method  of  the  old  farriers,  in  this  cafe ; 
though  thefe  lafr,  according  to  M.irkham,  ufed  fome- 
tiines  to  diHe£t  and  lay  bare  the  fpavin,  which  tliey  then 
chipped  off  \\n\\  a  tine  chiffel,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  keeping  clear  of  vein  and  finews  :  then  dreffed 
with  verdigris  and  nerve  oil  ;  in  three  days,  wafhed 
with  vinegar  ;  plaiffer  of  pitch,  rofin,  and  turpentine  ; 
healed  in  fcven  days. 

The  fpavin,  in  Gibson's  cafe,  was  deeply  fcatcd  in 

the  hock  of  a  Ininter.     He  firft  applied  as    flrong  a 
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cauflic  as  he  dared  venture,  for  fear  of  hurting  the 
tendons  and  ligimeiits,  but  inefFedlually  ;  when  judging 
lightly  that  his  lund  poffeffed  an  cletUve  power  which 
the  cau'.lic  had  not,  he  determined  on  the  cautery.  The 
irons  were  made  in  the  fhape  of  a  fleam,  but  not  point- 
ed ;  rounded  on  the  face,  and  thick  towards  the  back. 
iJome  fmall  blood-velfels  were  divided,  and  a  pretty 
large  ettulion  of  blood  cnfued,  to  which  a  llyptic  was 
applied.  The  wound,  h  lU  an  inch  deep,  and  an  inch 
long,  with  two  or  three  Ihort  lines  on  each  fide,  was 
drefted  with  tow  until  the  third  day,  that  the  hemor- 
rhage might  be  fully  llopped.  Several  days  a  gleet  of 
vifcid  water;  great  pain,  inflammation,  and  fwelling 
of  the  hock.  Fomentations — Firlt  dreffings,  turpen- 
tine on  tow  ;  afterwards,  with  finely-ground  precipi- 
tate, two  drachms  to  one  ounce  ol  turpentine.  Plen- 
tiful difcharge  of  thin  glutinous  matter,  for  two  months, 
before  the  (km  began  to  clofe  and  cover  the  wound, 
when  the  matter  became  laudable.  Walking  exercife. 
'Ihe  precipitate  which  entered  into  the  nervous  parts, 
fuppofed  ot  great  benefit.  Phyficked  during  the  cure, 
vjore  healed  in  three  months,  and  the  hair  grew,  except 
a  fmal!  fpot,  over  which  a  defenfive  plailler.  Hunted 
fame  feafon,  and  ever  afterwards  perfeftly  found. 
■  Diflortions,  or  luxations  of  the  bones  of  the  hock. 
By  a  wrench  or  ftrain,  fometimes  the  fmall  bones  are 
jarred  and  difplaced.  The  fwelling  generally  appears 
on  the  middle  and  forepart  of  the  hock.  Extreme  ftifF- 
nefs  and  inaptitude  to  motion.  II  poflTible,  force  the 
bone  into  its  place,  fiHiiig  up  the  fore  part  of  the  hock 
with  tow,  and  the  cavities  on  each  fide,  and  alfo  all  the 
other  cavities  and  vacancies,  applying  a  piece  of  pafte- 
board,  foaked  in  vinegar,  over  the  diflortion,  and  bind- 
ing the  whole  with  a  broad  foft  roller  or  liff.  Six 
months  run  at  grafs. 

In  firing  a  ring  bone,  ufe  a  thinner  inftrument  than 
common,  drawmg  the  lines  barely  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
diflant,  and  croffing  them  obliquely  like  a  chain.  Mild 
bliffer,  afterwards  Burgundy  pitch  plailler.  This,  how- 
ever, is  known  not  to  fuccecd.  As  to  drawing  the 
fole,  it  is  perfedly  ufclefs;  and  the  operation,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Solleysel,  with  the  introdudtion  of  the 
red-hot  knife,  is  dreadful  to  think  ot. 

Jardons,  hough-bony,  or  capped  hocks.  Indurated 
tumours,  to  be  treated  in  the  beginning,  like  initient 
fpavins  and  fplents  ;  when  confirmed,  ihey  are  nearly 
as  difficult  to  remove. 

String-halt,  although  incurable,  may  and  ought  to 
be  treated  with  palliative  remedies,  which  will  prevent 
its  progrcfs  to  the  laft  ftage,  when  the  complaint  be- 
comes exceeding  unfightly,  and  conliderably  diminifhes 
the  value  of  the  horfe.  Loofe  liable,  and  as  much  run- 
ning abroad  as  pofhblc.  After  a  hard  day's  work,  a 
warm  bath  for  both  hinder  legs,  up  to  the  hocks,  as 
long  as  the  water  continues  warm  ;  rub  bone-dry  with 
linen  cloths.  Repeat  in  the  morning.  If  very  bad, 
comfortable  fomentations.  Anoint  the  back-finews, 
and  about  the  hocks,  with  a  liniment  made  of  goofc- 
greafc  and  fpitit  doubly  camphorated,  well  rubbed  in. 
SPAY.^RL),  "1  (with  Hunters)  a  red  male  deer  that 
SPAID,  J    is  three  years  old. 

SPEAR;  the  feather  ot  a  horlc,  called  the  (trake  of 


a  fpear,  is  a  mark  in  the  neck,  or  near  the  {houlder  of 
fome  barbs  ;  and  fome  Turhy  and  Sfiniiijh  liorfcs  rcpre- 
fent  the  Wow  or  cut  of  a  Ipear  in  thofe  places,  with 
fome  appearance  of  a  fear  as  it  w  ere. 

This  feather  is  an  infallible  (igu  of  a  good  horfe. 

SPEAR-HANH,  or  Sword-Hand,  of  a  horfe- 
man,  is  his  right-hand. 

SPEAR-FOOT  OF  a  Horse,  is  his  far  foot  be- 
hind. 

SPRIT-NET,  OR  Caralet,  a  device  wherewith 
great  hfh  as  well  as  fmall  may  be  taken,  w-hich  is  alfo 
linown  by  other  names ;  this  is  a  common  fort  of  net, 
and  made  according  to  the  figure  in  Plate  ill. 

The  meflies  of  this  net  muft  be  pretty  large,  that  you 
may  the  more  eafily  lift  it  out  of  the  water,  or  elfe 
great  fifh  will  be  fure  to  leap  over  it  :  you  muft  alfo  do 
thus  ;  take  a  needle  and  thread,  which  draw  through 
the  (ides  of  your  common  earth-worms,  but  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  hurt  them  much,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  move  their  heads  and  tails  with  ftrength  and  vi- 
gour, that  the  filh  at  the  fight  of  them  may  imagine 
they  are  at  liberty  ;  then  tying  both  ends  of  the  thread 
together,  hang  it  at  Q^  julf  over  the  middle  ot  the  net, 
within  eight  inches  of  the  bottom  ;  you  muft  alfo  have 
a  long  pole,  as  O,  P,  N ,  and  within  a  foot  of  the  fmaller 
end  fallen  two  crofs  flicks  of  the  net;  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  they  may  hang  about  tw-o  inches  loofe  from  the 
pole,  that  fo  the  net  may  play  the  better.  When  you 
put  the  net  into  the  water,  make  a  little  dafhing  noife 
therewith,  for  the  fifh  are  very  eager  after  fuch  novel- 
ties, and  coming  to  lee  w-hat  the  matter  is,  will  per- 
ceive the  rolling  of  the  worms:  then  they  will  chafe 
after  the  fmaller  fifh,  and  each  at  his  fide  begins  to  pull 
for  the  worms  :  you  may  know  there  are  great  ones, 
and  good  ftore  of  them  by  their  tugging  and  pulling  the 
net,  upon  which  the  great  end  ot  the  pole  muft  be 
clapped  between  your  legs,  and  a  fudden  mount  with 
both  the  hands  be  given  to  the  net,  and  you  may  be  fure 
ot  all  within  the  compafs  of  it  :  in  holdmg  the  net,  it 
feems  to  be  moft  for  your  cafe  to  let  the  end  reft  between 
your  legs,  with  both  hands  a  little  extended  on  the 
pole,  for  the  better  fupponing  it  ;  and  let  it  fometimes 
be  fufFered  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  as  the  place  will 
permit.     Sre  Plate  III. 

SPITTER,  (with  Hunters)  a  male  deer  near  two 
years  old,  whofe  horns  begin  to  grow  up  (harp  and  fpit- 
wife;  the  fame  is  alfo  called  a  brocket,  or  pricket. 

SPLEEN  IN  Horses,  a  difeafe,  cured  as  follows: 
boil  a  handful  of  agrimony  in  the  water  which  the 
horfe  is  to  drink  mornings  and  evenings,  chopping  the 
leaves  (mall  when  they  arc  boiled,  and  then  mix  them 
well  with  freih  butter,  to  be  made  into  balls,  of  which 
give  the  horfe  two  or  three  at  a  time,  in  the  manner  of 
pills,  with  a  horn  of  old  llrong  beer  alter  each  pill. 

SPLEN  IS  ;  a  difeafc  in  horfes,  which  is  a  callous, 
hard,  infenfible  fwelling,  or  hard  griftlc,  breeding  on 
the  (hank  bone,  which  when  it  grows  big  fpoils  the 
fliape  of  the  leg,  and  generally  comes  upon  the  infide  ; 
and  if  there  be  one  oppofite  to  it  on  the  ouifidc,  is  call- 
ed a  peg,  or  pinned  iplent,  becaufe  it  doe.s,  as  it  were, 
pierce  the  bone,  and  is  extremely  d.mgcrous. 

They  Icldom  appear  after  a  horfe  is  pad  fix  or  fevcn 
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venrs  of  age :  few  co!ts  arc  without  more  or  lefs  of 
iheni.  but  gi:nerally  they  difappcar  as  Urcngth  incrcafes  ; 
though  an  inrtance  now  and  then  occurs,  in  which  all 
means  Id  remove  ihcm  arc  uiifucccfstul. 

The  fimplc  fplents  are  only  taftencd  to  the  bone,  at 
a  pretty  diliance  from  the  knee,  and  without  touching 
the  hack  finew,  and  iiavonoi  any  very  bad  conlequence  : 
but  thofc  thai  touch  the  back  finevv,  or  are  fprcad  on 
the  knee,  will  make  a  horfe  lame  in  a  fliort  time. 

Horfe<  are  alio  fubjert  to  have  fuzes  in  the  fame 
place,  wliich  arc  two  fplents  joined  by  the  ends,  one 
above  the  other,  and  are  more  dangerous  than  a  limple 
fplent. 

For  the  cure  of  this  malady,  fhave  away  the  hair, 
and  rub  and  beat  the  fwelling  witli  the  handle  ol  a  (hoe- 
ing hammer;  then  having  burnt  three  or  four  hazle 
flicks,  while  the  fap  is  in  them,  chafe  the  fplent  with 
the  juice,  or  water,  that  ilfues  out  at  bo:hends,  apply- 
ing it  as  hot  you  can,  w^ithout  fcaidmg  the  part ;  after 
that  rub  or  bruife  the  fwelling  with  one  of  the  flicks, 
and  continue  frequently  to  throw  the  hot  juice  upon 
the  part,  but  fo  as  not  to  fcald  it,  and  continue  flill 
rubbing  it,  till  .t  grows  foft. 

Then  dip  a  linen  cloth,  five  or  fix  times  double,  in 
the  hazie  juice,  as  hot  as  your  hands  can  endure  it, 
and  tie  it  upon  the  fplent,  where  let  it  remain  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  keepmg  the  horfe  in  the  liable  for  the 
fpace  of  nine  days,  not  fufFering  him  to  be  either  ridden 
or  led  to  water;  by  which  time  the  fplent  will  be  dif- 
folved  and  the  liair  will  afterwards  grow  on  it  again. 

If  the  hazle  be  not  in  hill  fap  it  will  not  operate  fo 
efFeftuallv,  neverthelefs  itmaybeufed;  but  then  the 
part  muff  be  rubbed  and  bruiied  more  (trongiy.  If  the 
fplent  be  not  quite  taken  away,  but  only  diminifhed,  re- 
peat this  operation  a  month  alter. 

Another  remedy,  that  is  an  approved  one,  is  the 
ointment  of  beetles  ;  in  j^pril  or  May,  you  may  find  a 
little  black,  longilh  infe6l,  about  the  foot  of  the  (talk  of 
the  bulbous  crow-loot.  It  is  no  bigger  than  a  fmall 
bean,  havin"  legs,  but  no  wings,  and  fo  hard,  that  you 
can  with  dithcuhy  bruife  it  with  your  fingers. 

Takethieeor  tour  hundred  ol  thefe,  and  mix  them 
with  hog's  greafe  in  a  pot,  cover  it  very  ciofe,  till  they 
are  quite  dead,  ajrd  then  (lamp  them  to  an  ointment 
with  greafe,  which,  the  longer  it  is  kept,  the  better  it 
will  be. 

Then  firfl  you  are  to  foften  and  prick  the  fplent,  after 
the  ufual  manner,  and  apply  this  ointment  to  it,  of 
the  thicknels  of  a  halfpenny,  caufing  it  to  fink  in,  by 
holding  a  hot  fire-lhovel  agaii-.ft  it :  this  will  draw  out  a 
red  water,  which  will  tui  n  to  a  fcurf  or  fcab.  in  about 
nine  or  ten  days,  and  aherwards  fall  off.  Cut  before 
you  apply  this  ointment,  you  mufl  loften  the  callous, 
or  hard  iwclling,  with  a  poultice  made  of  two  ounces 
of  lily-roots,  the  fame  quantity  of  marfh-mallows  ;  of 
the  leaves  of  mallow  and  violets,  two  handluls  ;  one 
handful  of  dill,  of  wild  marjorum,  wild  penny-royal, 
or  corn-mint. 

Boil  the  roots  in  water  for  about  an  hour,  and  mix 
the  water  with  about  three  parts  of  oil  ;  then  put  the 
herbs  to  U,  and  when  they  are  well  boiled,  flamp  all  to 


mafh,  fhave  off  the  hair,  and  apply  it  warm  ta  the 
part. 

SPLINT,  a  mal.uly  incident  to  horfes ;  this  is  very 
much  like  ihc  fplent,  though  foine  authors  take  it  to 
be  different  from  that  dileafe. 

This  begins  at  the  very  griftle,  and  will,  if  it  be  let 
alone  too  long,  become  as  hard  as  a  bone,  growing 
either  bigger  or  fmaller,  according  to  the  caufe  from 
which  it  proceeds. 

It  is  found,  lor  the  moft  part,  on  the  infide  of  the 
fhank,  between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock  joint,  and  is 
very  hard  to  be  cured  ;  it  is  fo  painful  to  a  horfe,  that 
it  will  not  only  caufe  him  to  halt,  trip,  and  flumble, 
but  alfoto  fall  in  his  travelling. 

This  malady  is  occafioned  by  too  hard  travelling, 
and  much  labour,  or  by  his  being  over-loaded,  which 
offends  the  tender  finevvs  of  his  legs  ;  though  fomc 
horfes  are  affefted  with  it  hereditarily,  from  their 
lire  or  dam's  being  troubled  with  it. 

It  may  be  known  both  by  the  fight  and  feeling,  for  if 
it  is  pinched  with  the  thumb  or  linger,  the  horfe  will 
{brink  up  his  leg. 

For  the  cure  :  firft  wafh  the  place,  and  fhave  off  the 
hair,  as  is  done  in  fplents,  and  bony  excretions  ;  knock 
and  rub  it  with  a  blood-flaff,  or  hazle-ltick,  and  then 
prick  it  with  a  fleam  ;  and  having  pounded  together 
vervain  and  fait,  of  each  a  handful,  to  an  ointment, 
apply  it  to  the  place,  binding  it  up  with  a  roller,  and 
fewing  it  faff  on,  where  let  it  lie  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

Another  method  of  cure  is,  to  dip  a  ffick  or  feather 
into  a  glafs  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  touch  the  place 
with  it,  and  it  will  eat  it  away  ;  but  if  it  happens  to  eat 
too  much,  put  a  ftopto  it,  by  bathing  the  part  with  cold 
water,  or  ycu  may  wafli  it  with  green  ce)pperas,  boiled 
in  water,  which  will  not  only  cleanfe  it  irom  any  piece 
of  the  remaining  fplent,  but  alio  heal  it  up. 

In  order  to  take  away  the  fplent,  fo  as  to  leave  no 
fear  behind  it,  take  a  red  hazle  (lick,  about  the  bignefs 
of  one's  thumb,  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long,  and 
firff  knock  the  fplent  very  well  with  it,  cut  one  end  of 
it  very  fmooth,  and  ftick  a  needle  in  the  pith  of  it, 
leaving  out  juft  fo  much  oi  the  point,  as  will  prick 
through  the  fl<in  ;  with  this  prick  the  fkin  of  the  part 
full  of  holes,  and  then  rub  it  all  over  with  oil  of  petre, 
bathing  it  in  with  a  hot  hre-Ihovel,  for  four  or  five  days 
fucceffively. 

You  may  here  take  notice,  that  the  falling  down  of 
new  humours  may  be  flopped  by  binding  plaiflcrs,  as 
pitch,  lofin,  mallich,  red-lead,  oil,  bole  ammoniac, 
and  the  like. 

Then  to  draw  out  fuch  matter  as  is  gathered,  you 
may  make  ufe  ol  drawing  (imples,  as  wax,  turpentine, 
t^c.  and  laflly,  to  dry  up  the  remainder,  ule  drving 
powder,  as  lime,  oy  ller-lhells,  foot,  iJc. 

But  remember  that  all  fplints,  fpavins,  and  knobs, 
ought  to  be  taken  away  at  their  firlt  beginning. 

SPRAIN,    "1    (in  Horfes)   a  misfortune  which  is  the 

STR.AIN,  J  extenfum  or  (fretching  of  the  finews 
beyond  their  llrength,  by  reafon  of  a  flip  or  wrench. 

Strains   in  horles   are    frequently    called   claps  :    a 
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Araiii  is,  when  the  fibre  of  a  roufcle  or  a  tendon  are  fo 
ftreichcd  as,  more  or  lels,  to  lofe  their  natural  elafti- 
chyi. 

Plaiflers  or  bandages,  where  they  can  he  applied, 
are  tlic  principal  means  of  cure  in  ihefe  calcs:  rcfolv- 
ent  and  ftrcnsrihening  applications  have  their  ufe,  but 
the  common  method  of  rubbing  greafy  fubltanccs  can 
do  no  fei  vice,  nor  do  they  indeed  do  harm,  any  hirther 
than,  while  they  arc  ufed,  other  more  proper  methods 
are  neglefted. 

If  the  ftrain  is  frefh,  and  the  horfe  ftrong  and  full 
of  good  blood,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  take  away  fome, 
to  prevent  inflammation  :  if  the  part  be  fwcUed,  and  a 
poultice  can  be  conveniently  applied,  mix  bran  and 
vinegar,  or  bran  and  verjuice  together,  wiihout  boiling 
them,  into  a  poultice,  and  apply  it  cold,  renewing  it 
twice  a  day  at  the  leaft.  If  poultice  and  bandage  can- 
not be  applied,  and  the  part  is  fwelled  and  inflamed, 
dip  flannel  cloths  in  vinegar,  or  in  two  parts  vinegar 
and  one  of  fpirits  of  wine,  and  ftupe  therewith,  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time. 

If  the  fwelling  is  not  confiderable,  and  the  cafe  a 
frefli  one,  wadi  the  part  well  with  vinegar,  and  with 
Ipirits  of  w  ine,  alternately  ;  and  when  the  fvvelhng  is 
wholly  fubfided,  ufe  opodeldoc  in  their  Head. 

After  bathing  the  part  well,  if  the  fituation  will  ad- 
mit, let  a  ifrong  linen  roller  be  applied  pretty  tight, 
but  not  fo  as  to  excite  pain:  let  the  roller  begin  a  little 
below,  and  be  continued  a  little  above  the  affecled  part. 
If  neither  poultice  nor  bandage  can  be  applied,  more 
pains  mull  be  taken  to  rub  the  part  well  with  vinegar, 
fpirits  of  wine,  or  opodeldoc,  as  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
cale  may  require. 

Opodeldsc. 

Take  of  camphire,  three  ounces;  diflblve  it  in  refti- 
fied  fpirits  of  wine,  half  a  pint;  then  add  of  the  oil  of 
origanum,  two  ounces;  oil  of  turpentine,  three  pints; 
and  Venice  foap,  thin  fliced,  half  a  pound. 

This  opodeldoc  may  be  ufed  in  cafe  of  bruifes, 
nnmGnefs  in  any  part,  to  difperfeT  cold  fwellings,  or  it 
may  be  given  inwardly,  in  cafe  of  gripes  or  wind  from 
fudden  cold,  Itrangury,  (Jc. 

Strains  in  the  thigh  and  the  Ihoulder,  require  a  long 
time  to  recover;  the  parts  affetfed  lie  too  deep  to  re- 
ceive much  advantage  from  external  applications.  In 
thele  cafes,  the  horle  Ihould  immediately  be  turned  to 
grafs,  becaufe  the  gentle  motion  which  he  is  led  to  by 
his  own  inclinations,  fuffices  to  prevent  the  joint  from 
growing  lliflf";  and  more  motion  than  he  finds  ealy  to 
hirafeif  would  foon  render  him  incurable.  The  advan- 
tage of  rcit  in  tliefe  calcs  is  fuperior  to  the  united  allilt- 
ance  of  all  other  means  ;  and  a  fmall  lailure,  by 
putting  the  lurfe  to  exerciie,  which  fliould  never  be 
done  before  he  is  pcrfeftly  recovered,  will  overturn 
every  other  allilfance  that  art  can  afford;  fo  that  care 
and  patience,  as  to  allowing  reft,  cannot  be  too  much 
enforced. 

A  ftrain  in  the  fhoulder  is  called  alfo  a  ftioulder- 
wrench,  a  (houlder-pight,  or  a  fhoulder-fplait.  A 
Uf.ih  ftrain  in  the  fhoulder  is  not  difficult  to  difcover; 


but  a  lamcnefs  there  from  any  other  caiife,  efpecialtv 
from  an  afflux  of  humours,  is  not  fo  eafily  diftingjjirh'- 
ed  :  very  often,  the  difeale  affcfting  the  whole  brcafl, 
and  the  fhoulders  on  both  fides,  the  horfe  will  flumble 
in  going,  or  drop;  however,  ufualiy,  it  may  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  when  a  ftioulder  is  ftrained,  to  prevent  the 
pain  he  does  not  put  the  leg  of  that  Ihoulder  forward; 
he  fcts  the  foot  of  the  found  ftioulder  firmly  on  the 
ground,  in  order  to  fave  the  other:  when  he  ffands  in 
the  ftable,  the  foot  of  the  lame  ftioulder  is  always  ad- 
vanced forward;  if  you  trot  him  in  hand,  he  brings  tlie 
lame  leg  forward  circularly,  and  not  directly  as  the 
other;  if  you  turn  him  ftiort  on  the  lame  fide,  he  ftill 
favours  the  foot  of  the  lame  ftioulder,  exerting  himfclf 
with  the  other  leg,  and  fccuring  himfelf  on  the  found 
foot. 

It  the  ftrain  has  but  juft  happened,  or  if  it  be  of  fome 
days  flanding,  if  the  pain  fcem  confiderable,  take  away 
blood  according  to  the  age  and  the  ftrength.  Bathe 
the  whole  ftiOulder  well  with  vinegar  or  verjuice;  after 
fome  days,  if  there  fecms  to  be  no  inflammation  or 
fwelling,  rub  it  well,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every 
night  and  morning,  with  opodeldoc.  But  if  the  acci- 
dent happened  fome  time  ago,  and  there  is  no  iign  of  . 
inflammation,  begin  by  rubbing  the  part  well  with  opo- 
deldoc. 

When  flraiiis  happen  to  the  whirl-bone  and  the  hip, 
the  horfe  drags  his  leg  after  him;  and  when  he  trots  he 
drops  upon  the  iieel :  in  this  cafe,  reft  is  chiefly  to  be 
depended  on.  If  the  external  mufcles  only  are  hurt, 
the  cure  is  eafy,  and  admits  of  aftillance  from  good, 
rubbing  with  opodeldoc,  in  conjnn£tion  with  reft;  but 
vifhen  the  injured  parts  are  fufpecfed  to  lie  deeper,  rell 
alone  is  the  beft  means. 

When  ilrains  happen  in  the  hough,  or  in  any  part 
below  it,  medicines  can  be  applied  more  immediately  to 
the  part,  by  confequence  much  relief  may  be  expefcted 
from  fuch  means  ;  reft,  the  grand  requiftte  in  all 
ftrains,  without  exception,  being  indulged.  If  then 
the  cafe  is  recent,  begin  with  bleeding,  if  the  inftain. 
mation  requires  it,  and  then  proceed  to  bathe  the  pact 
well  with  vinegar,  or  if  any  fwelling  appears,  apply 
the  poultice  of  bran  and  vinegar  above  mentioned. 
When  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  difappears,  or  if 
the  accident  hath  happened  feveral  days  fince,  and 
there  is  neither  of  thefe  lymptoiiis,  begin  by  rubbing 
the  opodeldoc  well  on  the  part. 

Sometimes  after  ftrains  in  this  part,  there  remains 
hard  fwellings  on  its  outfide,  which  are  bell  removed 
by  blifters,  repeated  as  direfclcd  for  the  bone-lpavin: 
thefe  fwellings  remaining  on  the  infide  they  are  rarely 
cured,  except  by  tiring. 

The  knee-pan  is  called  the  ftifle-bone;  the  ligaments 
that  fprcad  over  it,  arc  fometimes  fo  relaxed  by  ftrains, 
that  it  may  very  ealily  be  moved  about;  and  when, 
from  accidents  of  tliis  fort,  a  hoifc  is  lame,  the  com- 
mon expiellion  is,  he  is  flifted.  Some  are  of  opinion 
tliat  this  bone  is  diftocated;  but  that  cannot  be  witliout 
dividing  the  broad  ligaments.  Lameiiefs  in  the  fliftt- 
bonc  is  known  by  the  hoi  fc  treading  on  his  toe,  not 
being  able  to  let  his  heel  to  the  ground.  U  tho,  acci- 
dent hath  juft  happened,  rub  the  part  well  with  equal 
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parts  of  vinegar  and  fpirit  of  wine,  two  or  three  times 
a-d.iv,  and  apply  a  rollei-  as  tight  as  is  convenient, 
withiiiit  rtoppinjT  t'.io  ciieulation  or  giving  pain;  but  it 
a  purify  (welling  appear,  ufe  foine  (lifcutient  fomenta- 
tion to  difperfe  it,  and  tinifh  by  rulibing  with  opo.lcl- 
doc,  not  forgetting  reft,  which  Oiouid  never  be  omit- 
ted, nor  bandage,  which  (hould  always  be  applied 
where  it  can  The  knees  are  fubjert  to  drains  from 
blows  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  direiilii^us  above  given  wdl 
be  pr'>per  here. 

The  pailcrns  too  arc  fomeiimes  ftrained  by  external 
violences,  and  are,  in  general,  to  be  Irea'ed  as  before 
d:re;^ed,  but  if  thev  continue  vciy  weak,  after  fucli 
means  being  duly  ufed,  let  him  run  fomewhat  longer  at 
grafs,  and  it  this  fail  the  part  mull  he  fired. 

Strains  in  the  ba:k-linews  are  very  frequent,  and  are 
as  cafily  known  by  their  ("welling;  and  when  tlie  horfe 
ftands,  his  letting. the  lame  leg  always  before  the  other. 
If  the  cafe  is  recent,  bleed  in  the  ieilock-vein,  after- 
wards rub  the  finew  well  with  vinegar;  or,  if  much 
fwelled,  apply  the  poultice  of  bran  and  vinegar;  and 
when  the  fvvelling  is  nearly  gone,  rub  it  wiifi  opodel- 
j  doc  twice  aday :  keep  a  tight  flocking  on,  lor  it  is,  if 
tyell  fitted,  preferable  to  any  bandage.  The  tight 
flocking  on,  (which  fliould  be  made  of  ftrong  cloth 
that  will  not  ealily  llretch)  is  ufeful  in  any  cafe,  where 
a  confiderable  relaxation  is  either  a  caufe  or  a  confe- 
quence,  as  in  the  greafc,  C5V.  But  fometimes  when 
the  back-finews  have  repeatedly  fiiffered  in  this  refpeft, 
their  relaxation  is  lb  great,  as  not  to  admit  of  relief, 
but  by  firing,  and  farther  roll  at  grafs. 

When  the  coffin  joint  is  llraiiied,  it  foon  becomes  To 
iliflFrhatthe  horfe  can  only  rtcp  on  his  toe,  and  the  joint 
cannot  be  moved:  in  this  cafe  blillcring  inulf  firit  be 
made  ufe  of,  as  dire£fed  in  the  bone-fpavin,  and  repeat 
it  until  the  joint  is  free,  then  fire  :  the  horfe  all  this 
time  running  at  grafs. 

Rowelling  is  fometimes  ufeful  in  grofs  bodied  horfes, 
when  the  fwelling  hath  been  pretty  confiderable.  Some 
bore  the  fhouldcr  with  a  hot  iron,  and  after  that  blow 
it  up;  but  the  operation  is  equally  foolilTi  and  cruel,  for 
it  mav  aggravate  the  dlfeafe,  but  cannot  contribute  to 
its  relief.  The  praelice  ol  fome  in  pegging  the  found 
foot,  or  applying  a  patien-fhoe,  with  a  view  to  bring 
the  lame  foot  on  the  ftretch,  is  highly  to  be  condemn- 
ed, as  it  can  only  be  ufeful  in  cafes  of  an  oppofite  na- 
ture, i.e.  where  the  contrafction  of  the  mufcles  require 
their  being  ftretched,  and  not  farther  to  ftrctch  the  too 
feeble  and  rela.xed.  To  conclude,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered in  all  cafes  of  ftrains,  that  the  chief  fervice  is  to 
be  expelled  from  reft,  and  that  particularly  at  grafs ; 
or  if  ifiat  cannot  be  obtained,  let  the  horfe  be  where 
he  can  walk  about  at  his  own  pleafure :  thus  will  the 
relaxed  tendons  belt  recover  their  elaftic  force,  and 
the  voluntary  motions  of  the  horfe  will  prevent  the  fy- 
novia  ol  the  joint,  or  other  caufes,  from  obftrufting  fo 
as  to  ren  fer  it  immoveable. 

Thofe  in  the  back  arc  cured  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

If  it  be  newly  done,  take  a  quart  of  grounds  of  ale 
or  beer,  a  large  handful  of  parfley,  and  grafs  chopped  ; 
boil  them  together  till  the   herbs  are  fott,  then  add  a 


quarfcrof  a  pound  of  fweet  butter;  when  it  h  melted 
take  u  off  the  fire,  and  put  it  into  white  wine  vinegar 
and  if  it  be  thin,  thicken  it  with  « heat  bran,  and  lay 
it  upon  hurds,  pouliice-wife,  as  hot  as  the  horfe  can 
bear  it;  remove  it  once  in  twelve  hours,  and  give  the 
hoi  fe  a  moderate  exercife. 

Others  take  five  quarts  of  ale  and  a  quarter  of  a  peck 
of  glovers  fpecks,  and  boil  them  till  it  comes  to  a 
quart,  and  then  apply  it  hot  to  the  grief,  and  remove 
It  not  in  five  days. 

Some  beat  Venice  turpentine  and  brandy  together,  in- 
to  a  falve,  and  with  it  anoint  the  grieved  part,' and 
heat  it  with  a  firc-lhovel,  and  in  two  or  three  days  do- 
ing it  will  have  a  good  efTedt. 

/^?ra  SPRAIN  IN  THE  Shoulder,  orelfewhere- 
that  is  ■either  hid  or  apparent:  take  ten  ounces  of  prew- 
grcafe,  melt  it  on  the  Hre,  and  (.ut  to  it  four  ounces  of 
oil  of  fpike,  and  one  of  the  oil  of  origanum,  one  and 
an  half  of  the  oil  of  Exeter,  and  three  of  that  of  St. 
Johns^NOl■\.^,  ftir  them  all  together,  and  put  them  into 
a  gallipot,  with  which  (being  made  hot)  anoint  the 
place,  rubbing  and  chafing  it  in  very  well,  holding  a 
hot  fire-fhovel  before  it;  do  this  every  other  day,  rub- 
bing and  chafing  it  in  twice  a-day,  and  give  the  horfe 
moderate  exercile. 

For  SPRAINS  i.Nj  THE  Loins  or  Couplings 
Bracken  advifcs  the  following  charge  ;  pitch  and 
rofin,  each  four  ounces ;  turpentine,  three  ounces. 
Mix.  Pour  it  upon  the  parts  warm,  and  cover  the 
fillets  all  over  with  tow  or  hurds.  A  ftrengrhening 
embrocation  (hould  be  alfo  poured  upon,  and  foakeci 
into  the  parts  twice  aday;  and  after  all,  if  the  alFair 
be  ferious  or  of  long  {landing,  no  in-door  rneafuies 
will  fucceed.  If  only  a  (light  (frain,  no  labour  of  any 
kind,  during  the  cure. 

Fi,r  a  SPKAIN  in  the  Pastern-Joint,  or  Fet- 
lock-Joint ;  make  a  poultice  of  the  grounds  of  ftrong 
beer,  hen's-dung,  hog's  greafe,  and  nerve-oil,  boiled 
together,  and  applied  two  or  three  times,  bound  in  a 
rag. 

For  an  old  SPRAIN  on  the  Leg;  clip  the  hair  off 
fo  clofe  that  you  may  Ice  the  paltern-joint,  then  llrike 
it  with  your  fleam,  and  let  it  bleed  well,  then  having 
(haken  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ftrong  ale  or  beer,  very 
well  together  in  a  glais,  anoint  the  grieved  part  very 
well  with  it,  chafing  it  in,  with  a  hot  fire  (hovel  held 
before  it;  and  when  you  find  that  the  fwelling  is  abat- 
ed, lay  the  common  charge  of  loap  and  brandy  upon  it, 
and  wet  a  linen  rag  in  tne  fame,  and  bind  about  it^ 
and  when  the  charge  begins  to  peel  o(f  anoint  it  once 
or  twice  with  the  oil  of  trotters.  See  m^rc  under 
Strain. 

bPREAD  NET,  "1    a  partridge-net,  which  may  be 

DRAG  NET,  j  made  wiih  four  fquare  mefhes; 
fee  it  defcribed  in  the  plate  XIV.  No.  3. 

It  is  made  of  three  pieces,  the  greaiell,  A  B  FG 
miift  be  lix  feet  long,  and  fi  ur  broad;  the  other  two, 
P  Q  I  H,  and  K.  L  X  Y,  four  feet  long,  and  one 
broad;  let  the  grand  beginning  of  them  be  faftened  at 
the  letter  Q^  and  then  from  Q_R,  to  the  end  G;  leave 
as  much  length  or  fpaccas  the  imall  net  is  broad,  which 
is  a  foot:  its  length  terminates  at  the  point  R,  from 
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m-hence  begin  to  few  the  two  pieces  Q_  and  R,  toge- 
ther, and  lo  get  the  letters  F  S,  leaving  alfo  an  equal 
length  of  the  great  net  from  S  to  B,  to  that  from  Q_  to 
G;  few  the  other  piece  X  Y,  over-againll  Y  T,  in 
the  fame  nr.iniier. 

When  )'ou  have  joined  the  nets  together,  get  four 
flakes  the  form  of  which  is  reprefented  at  C  E  N  ;  let 
them  be  eighteen  itiches  long,  and  a  finger  thick,  with 
a  notch  at  the  end  N ,  in  order  to  fallen  them  at  each 
corner,  as  R,  S,  T,  U,  where  the  nets  are  joined  toge- 
ther ;  each  of  thefe  flakes  mud  have  a  little  hole  bored 
in  them,  within  half  a  foot  of  the  end  C,  that  you  may 
put  in  the  buckle  or  ring  E,  made  of  iron  or  copper, 
aud  refembling  the  rings  of  bed-curtains. 

Then  take'  a  pretty  llrong  packthread,  the  end  of 
which  you  mull  thriiil  into  the  ring  of  the  Hake  to  be 
tied  to  the  corner  of  the  net  Q_,  R,  and  from  ilience  to 
the  corner  of  the  fmall  net,  thrufting  it  through  all  the 
mefhes  of  the  edge,  and  bringing  it  out  at  the  mefli  I, 
and  then  put  it  through  the  ring  of  the  (lake,  at  the 
corner  P,  S,  and  from  thence  into  the  mefh,  af  the 
corner  of  the  fmall  net  B,  and  fo  quite  about  to  the 
laft  corner  G,  and  finally  into  the  ring  with  the  other 
end ;  let  each  of  thefe  two  ends  hang  four  or  five  teet 
in  length,  and  then  tie  them  together,  as  at  M. 

'I'iie  following  figure  reprefenis  the  drag-net,  fpread 
in  order  to  catch  partridges.     No.  2. 

But  you  (hould  firft,  a  little  before  fun-fet  go  into 
fonie  field,  or  place  where  you  think  to  find  fome  fport, 
and  there  hide  yourfelf,  and  you  may  loon  know  it 
there  be  any  partridges,  by  their  calling  and  juckiiig, 
and  then  tliey  will  take  a  fmall  flight,  and  fometimes 
two  or  three  before  they  go  to  roofl;  and  be  fure  to  ob- 
ferve  cxafclly  the  place  where  they  roofl,  by  making 
fome  mark  at  a  diftance,  to  the  end  that  you  may  not 
have  to  feck  the  place  in  the  dark  ;  then  prepare  two 
ilraight  light  poles,  which  mufl  be  as  long  as  the  net  is 
broad,  wnicli,  to  do  well,  (liould  be  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  fathoms  or  more:  they  mufl  be  as  flrong  at  one 
end  as  the  other,  they  need  not  be  all  of  one  piece,  but 
of  two  or  three  well  joined;  take  your  net,  poles,  and 
companion,  with  you  to  the  place,  for  the  fport  cannot 
well  be  performed  without  an  afliftant. 

Now  the  figure  above,  more  particularly  reprefents 
a  piece  of  corn,  where  partridges  have  been  dilcovered; 
the  ridges  are  denoted  by  the  pricked  lines,  and  the 
ground  between  the  ridges,  is  the  fpace  you  find  be- 
tween thefe  pricked  lines;  and  laflly,  the  letter  R  is 
the  place  where  the  partridges  are  fuppofed  to  flop. 

The  net  mufl  be  fpread  upon  the  ground  by  two 
men,  in  a  place  where  there  are  neither  bufhes  nor 
other  incumbrances,  to  entangle  it,  and  hinder  the  ef- 
fefls  of  it;  then  faUcning  the  poles  A,  D,  and  B,  C, 
to  each  end,  they  fix  the  net  all  along  to  the  places 
marked,  by  the  fmall  ends  of  the  thread,  as  in  tlie  fi- 
gure; then  they  put  packthreads  into  the  bottom  of  the 
net,  which  they  fallen  all  along  the  edge,  at  the  places 
^1  P>  Q;  Thefe  packthreads  ought  to  be  about  two 
feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  long,  with  fmall  buflies 
at  the  other  end,  to  trail  on  the  ground,  that  the  par- 
ti idgcs  may  be  forced  to  fpring,  when  they  hear  the 
rufUitig  noife;  and  it  may  here  be  paiticiiiarly  noted. 


that  the  red  partridges  are  not  fo  forward  to  fpring,  as 
the  grey  ones. 

When  the  net  is  extended,  each  perfon  mufl  take 
hold  of  the  middle  of  the  poles,  lifting  up  the  higher 
end  of  the  ne:,  about  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  fetting  the  lower  part  to  follow  floping  about  half  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  upun  wliich  nothing  mull  drag 
but  the  three  fmall  branches  O,  P,  Q_^;  the  cord  and 
the  bufhes  mull  drag  on  the  ground,  and  fhould  not  be 
above  two  feet  long;  when  the  partridges  rife,  both 
mud  let  go  their  hands,  and  let  the  net  fall  on  the 
ground  upon  them. 

Sometimes  it  fo  happens,  that  the  partridges  rife  be- 
fore the  net  is  over  then:,  which  may  be  occafioned  by 
the  too  great  noife  you  make;  therefore  be  as  ftill  as 
poffible,  and  if  fo,  let  them  reft  two  or  three  hours, 
before  you  attempt  any  thing  again,  then  march  over 
the  whole  field  with  your  net  ready  fet,  and  it  is  a  great 
chance  but  you  meet  them  at  laft. 

This  fport  mufl  not  be  followed  either  when  the 
moon  fiiines,  or  when  it  fnows ;  fome  carry  a  light, 
or  fome  fire  with  them,  the  better  to  diicover  the  par- 
tridges: which  when  they  fee,  they  take  it  to  be  day- 
light, and  are  difcovered  by  the  noiie  they  make  in 
waking,  and  If  retching  out  their  wings;  then  they  hide 
the  iiglit,  and  draw  the  net  over  them. 

In  order  to  carry  fuch  a  light,  they  faften  the  bottom 
of  a  corn-bufhel,  or  the  like,  to  the  breafl,  and  the 
mouth  thereof  being  turned  towards  the  partridges, 
they  place  a  tin  lamp,  made  on  purpofe,  in  the  bottom 
thereof,  with  a  v.ick  or  match,  as  big  as  a  man's  little 
finger,  fo  that  the  light  can  only  be  feen  right  forward, 
and  next  fideways.  Other  inventions  there  are,  and 
more  may  be  found  out,  to  carry  lights  for  this  pur- 
pofe, with  which  I  fliall  not  amufe  the  reader:  that 
perfon  who  has  a  mind  to  take  a  covey  of  partridges 
alone  by  himfell,  mufl  prepare  two  poles,  made  of  a 
willow,  or  fome  other  wood  both  flraight  and  light, 
bigger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  teet  long,  to  which  he  is  to  faften  his  net,  as 
may  be  feen  by  the  figure.  No.  I. 

'llie  poles  mull  be  faflened  along  the  fides  Q.  S,  and 
T,  R,  with  packthreads,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  their 
thickefl  ends  may  be  at  S,  T,  the  narrowefl  part  of  the 
net;  which  fpread. net  being  adjulled,  let  the  fportfman 
go  into  the  field,  and  obfcrving  where  the  partridges 
are,  let  him  carry  the  net  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
edge  S,  T,  being  againft  his  belly,  the  ends  of  the 
poles,  S,  and  T,  rub  againil  his  fides:  and  extending 
his  arms,  let  him,  with  both  his  hands  lay  hold  on  the 
two  poles  as  far  as  he  can,  to  the  end  that  prefling  the 
cord  S,  T,  againfl  his  belly,  he  may  have  the  more 
flrength;  then  holding  up  the  net  four,  five,  or  I'w  feet 
fiom  the  ground,  let  him  walk  along  the  fide  of  the 
corn-field,  and  let  the  edge  of  the  net  Qj  R,  trail  on 
the  ground,  on  the  right  and  left,  without  quitting  it, 
if  no  partridges  are  found  under  it ;  but  if  any,  let  him 
drop  the  poles  and  net,  and  hallc  to  catch  the  game. 

To  Si'kING  P.4.rtkid(;es  or  Pheasants,  is  to 
raife  ihcm. 

SPRINGS.  Certain  devices  for  the  taking  of  fowls 
and  birds,  both  great  and  fmall;  they  arc  ufually  made 
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a.'id  accommodated  thus:  firft,  knowing  well  the  fowls 
:inil  the  places  where  the  flocks  and  couples  do  ufiially 
feed  mornings  and  evenings,  and  ohlervin^  well  the 
water-trarts,  where  they  ufuallv  ft.ilk  and  paddle  for 
worms,  fl.u-grafs,  roots,  and  fuch  like  things,  on 
wliich  thev  feed  ;  be  furc  to  take  notice  where  fcveral 
farrows  or  water-drains  meet  in  one,  and  after  a  fmall 
couife  divide  themfelvcs  again  into  other  pajts,  or 
branches,  this  middle  part  being  the  deepcft,  and,  as 
it  were,  feeding  the  rert ;  and  alfo  obferve  which  is 
moft  paddled,  and  fittelt  for  them  to  wade  in  ;  for  fuch 
are  the  moft  likely  places  for  your  purpofe.  Then  take 
fmall  and  thort  fticks,  and  ftick  them  crofs-wife,  over- 
thwart  all  the  other  paifages,  one  flick  wltliin  about 
half  an  inch  of  each  other,  making,  as  it  were  a  kind 
of  fence,  to  guard  every  wav,  except  one,  through 
which  you  would  have  the  foul  topafs. 

This  being  done,  take  a  good  ftifFftick,  cut  flat  on 
each  fide,  and  pricking  both  ends  into  the  water,  caufe 
Ihe  upper  part  i^f  the  fiat  fide  of  the  flick  to  touch  the 
w^ater,  and  no  more ;  then  make  a  bow  of  a  fmall  hazle 
or  willow,  in  the  form  of  a  pear,  broad  and  round  at 
one  end,  and  narrow  at  the  other,  and  at  leart  a  foot 
long,  and  five  or  fix  inches  wide,  and  at  the  narrow 
end  a  little  nick  or  dent ;  tiien  take  a  good  ftiff  young 
plant  of  hazle,  elm,  or  withy,  being  bufliy  grown, 
and  without  knots,  three  or  four  inches  about  at  the 
bottom,  and  about  an  inch  at  top,  and  having  made 
the  bottom  end  fliarp,  faftcn  at  the  top  a  very  fining 
loop,  of  about  a  hundred  horfe  hairs,  plaited  very  faft 
together  with  ftrong  packtliread,  and  made  fmooth  and 
pliable,  to  flip  and  run  at  pleafure,  and  this  loop 
fhould  be  of  the  jufl  quantity  of  the  hoop,  made  pear- 
wife,  as  before-mentioned  ;  then  hard  by  this  loop, 
with  flrong  horfe-hair,  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
the  end  of  the  plant,  faften  a  little  broad,  but  thin 
tricker,  made  fliarp  and  equal  at  both  ends,  after 
the  following  proportion  defcribed  in  the  firfl  figure. 

And  then  the  bigger  fliarp  end  of  the  plant  being 
thruft  and  fixed  into  the  ground,  clofe  by  the  edge  of 
the  water,  the  fmallefl  end  with  the  loop  and  the 
tricker  fliould  be  brought  down  to  the  firfl  bridge  ;  and 
the  hoop  made  peanvife  being  laid  upon  the  bridge, 
one  end  of  the  tricker  fliould  be  fct  upon  the  nick  of 
the  hoop,  and  the  other  end  againft  the  nick  made  on 
the  fmall  end  of  the  plate,  which  by  the  violence  and 
bend  of  the  plant,  willmakethcm  ftickand  hold  together 
until  the  hoop  be  moved  :  this<ione,  the  loop  muft  be 
laid  on  the  lioop  in  fuch  a  fafliion  as  the  hoop  is  pro- 
portioned ;  then  from  each  fide  of  the  hoop  prick  little 
llicksas  aforefaid,  as  it  were  making  an  impaled  path- 
way to  the  hoop,  and  as  vou  go  farther  and  farther 
from  the  hoop  or  fpring,  fo  fliall  you  widen  the  way, 
that  the  fowl  may  be  entered  a  good  way  In  before  thev 
perceive  the  fence,  the  firfl  entrance  being  about  the 
width  of  an  indifterent  furrow,  fo  that  any  fowl  falling, 
they  may  be  enticed  to  go  and  wailc  upon  the  fame, 
where  they  fhall  no  fooner  touch  the  fpring  with  their 
iicads,  feet,  or  feathers,  but  they  fliall  be  caught ;  and 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  plant,  vou  may  catch 
any  fowl,  great  or  fmall. 


For  the  faking  fmallcr  fowl  with  this  engine,  as  the 
fnipe,  woodcock,  pewit,  or  the  like,  that  ufc  to  feed 
in  wet  and  marfliy  grounds,  and  amongfl  water-furrows 
or  riNings,  fucking  from  thence  the  f^tncfs  of  the  foil, 
the  device  or  engine  is  the  fame,  withour  any  altera- 
tion, except  that  it  may  be  of  much  Icfs  flrenglh  nwi 
fu'oftance,  accordin;^  to  the  fov  1  it  is  fct  for,  crpeeially 
the  fwceper  or  main  plant,  which,  as  bcft)ie  ordered, 
is  to  be  of  elm,  hazle,  or  wilhy,  and  fo  in  tliis  cafe 
may  be  of  willow,  fallow,  or  flrong  grown  ofier,  or 
any  other  yielding  plant  that  will  bend  and  recover  its 
flraightnefs  again:  this  kind  of  engine  is  only  for  the 
winter  fcafon,  when  much  wet  is  on  the  ground  ;  but 
if  there  happens  many  great  frofls,  fo  that  you  arc  de- 
prived of  the  advantage  of  the  waters,  then  find  out 
where  thofe  flanding  waters  have  any  dcfecnt  or  fmall 
paflTagcs,  fo  as  by  the  fwift  current  the  wafer  is 
not  frozen,  and  there  fct  your  fprings,  and  the 
greater  is  the  froft,  the  more  apt  they  are  to  be 
taken. 

Now  to  take  birds  and  fowls  on  trees,  boughs  or 
hedges,  with  fuch  or  the  like  device,  after  you  haveob- 
ferved  any  fuch  to  which  birds  refort,  as  in  the  figure 
you  fee  leprcfcnfed,  then  chufc  any  branch  thereof;  for 
example:  >S\'^  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  4. 

The  letter  O,  which  is  tall  and  ftraight,  cut  off  all 
the  little  twigs  that  grow  about  it,  from  the  bottom 
until  you  come  within  four  or  five  feet  at  the  top,  then 
pierce  a  hole  through  the  faid  branch  with  a  wimble,  at 
the  letter  H,  which  mull  be  about  the  bignefsof  agoofe 
quill ;  then  chufc  out  another  twig,  about  four  feet  dif- 
tant  from  the  former,  as  marked  N,  and  pare  away  all 
the  little  branches ;  and  at  the  end  L,  tie  a  fmall  pack- 
thread, half  a  foot  long,  at  which  tic  one  of  the  running 
bows  of  horfe-hair,  finely  twifled,  as  the  letter  M  :  you 
may  alfo  have  a  little  flick  P,  O,  four  fingers  long, 
with  a  little  hook  at  the  end  O,  and  the  other  end 
round  pointed  ;  floop  down  your  branch  cr  twig  N,  to 
which  your  horfe-hair  collar  is  faflencd,  and  pafs  the 
collar  through  the  hole  H,  and  draw  it  until  the  knot 
M  be  likewife  drawn  through  ;  then  faflen  very  gently 
the  end  of  the  fmall  flick  P  in  the  hole  H,  which  mufl 
be  fo  neatly  done  as  only  to  flop,  and  no  more,  the  draw- 
ing of  the  branch  N  ;  then  fpread  abroad  the  collar 
upon  your  little  flick  P,  O,  and  tie  fome  bait,  cither  of 
green  pears,  cherries,  wheat,  worms,  or  the  like,  ac- 
cording to  thck  nature  of  the  birds  for  which  you  fct 
your  device,  at  the  letter  Q,  fo  that  no  birds  can  come 
to  touch  them  unlefs  he  fets  his  foot  on  the  fmall  flick, 
which  will  prefently  fall,  and  fo  give  way  to  the  knot 
M,  then  follows  the  branch  or  twig  N,  and  the  bird  re- 
mains fnapt  by  the  legs. 

The  defcription  and  the  figures  arc  fo  plain,  that  n 
miftakc  cannot  well  be  made ;  however,  here  is  the 
form  of  three  of  them,  two  ready  bent,  one  before  and 
the  other  behind,  and  the  third  unbent,  that  you 
m;!V  obfcrvc  ail  the  fcveral  pieces.  See  Fip;.  4.  Plate 
XIV. 

Another  way  of  taking  fowls  or  hire's  by  fprings,  fuch 

as  blackbirds,  thruflres,  partridges,  plieafants,  or  the 

like,    is    defcribed  by  the  following   figure,    which 

"  ■  ^  may 
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may  be  placed  according  to  the  game  dcfigncd  to  be 
taken,  cither  on  the  ground,  or  one  a  tree,  bulli,  hedge, 
or  the  like.     Sc-c  Fig.  q.  Plate  XIV. 

Take  a  ftick  of  fallow,  or  willow,  five  or  fix  feet 
long,  ftraight  and  fmooth,  about  the  bignefs  of  an  or- 
dinary walking  cane,  as  R,  Z,  Iharpened  at  the  end 
Z ;  and  at  the  end  R  faftcn  or  tic  a  fmall  wooden  crock, 
as  the  letter  G,  then  make  a  little  hole  at  Y,  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  fwan's  quill,  and  another  hole  half  as  big 
at  V,  then  take  any  ftick,  which,  being  bent,  will 
fprlng  back  again  and  become  rtraight,  as  holly,  or  the 
like,  let  it  be  about  three  feet  long,  and  thruft  the  great 
end  of  it  into  the  hole  o,  /> ;  tie  a  fmall  packthread  at 
the  other  end,  with  a  collar  of  horfe-hair,  which  draw 
through  the  hole  V,  and  ftop  it  here,  by  pegging  it 
very  gently  witli  a  fmall  ftick  T,  fo  that  it  may  only 
keep  it  from  flying  back,  and  no  more;  then  open 
your  running  collar  of  horfe-hair,  as  at  S,  and 
'fpread  it  over  the  little  ftick  T  ;  then  tic  at  the  letter 
R  the  bait  you  intend  to  ufe,  and  let  it  hang  down  with- 
in three,  four,  or  five  inches  of  the  fmall  ftick  T,  ac- 
cording to  the  bignefs  of  the  bird  for  which  it  is 
fct. 

SPUNGE  OF  A  Horse-Shoe,  is  the  extremity  or 
point  6i  the  llioe  that  anfwers  to  the  horfc's  heel,  upon 
which  the  calkins  are  made. 

SPUR,  a  piece  of  metal,  confifting  of  two  branches 
encompalTmg  a  horfeman's  heel,  and  a  rowel  in 
form  of  a  ftar,  advancing  out  behind,  to  prick  the 
horfe. 

SQUIRREL,  is  larger  incompafs  than  a  weafel,  but 
the  weafel  is  longer  than  the  fquirrel;  the  back  parts 
and  all  the  body  is  reddilh,  except  the  belly,  which  is 
■white. 

In  Helvetia  they  are  black  and  branded,  and  are 
hunted  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when  the  trees  are 
naked,  for  they  run  and  leap  from  bough  to  bough 
with  a  furprizing  agility,  and  when  the  trees 
are  clothed  with  leaves  they  cannot  be  fo  well 
feen. 

They  are  of  three  colours,  in  the  firft  age 
black,  in  the  fecond,  of  a  rufty  iron  colour,  and 
when  they  grow  old  they  are  full  of  white  hoary 
hairs. 

Their  teeth  are  like  the  teeth  of  mice,  having  the  two 
under  teeth  very  long  and  Iharp. 

Their  tail  is  always  as  big  as  their  body,  and  it 
lies  continually  on  their  back  when  they  ilcep  or  fit 
ftill,  and  it  feems  to  have  been  given  them  for  a  cover- 
ing- 

In  the  fummer-time  they  build   their  nefts   (which 

fome  call  drays)  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  very  artificially, 
with  flicks,  mofs,  and  other  things  which  the  wood 
affords,  and  fill  it  with  nuts  for  their  winter  provifions; 
and  like  the  Ajpine,  moufc,  they  fleep  moft  part  of  the 
winter  very  foundly,  fo  that  they  do  not  aw:ike  though 
you  beat  at  the  outfide  of  their  drays. 

When  they  leap  from  tree  to  tree  they  ufe  their  tail 
i  iftead  of  wings,  leaping  to  a  great  diftance,  and  are 
borne  up  without  any  finking,  in  appearance;  nay,  they 
will  frequently  leap  from  a  very  high  tree  down  to  the 
ground,  and  receive  no  harm. 


To  hunt  tliis  little  animal  many  pcrfons  ought  to  go 
together,  and  carry  dogs  with  them ;  and  the  fittell: 
place  for  the  exercife  of  this  fport,  is  in  little  and 
fmall  flender  woods,  fucii  as  may  be  fiiaken  by  the 
hand. 

Bows  are  neceffary  to  remove  them  when  they  reft  in 
the  twifts  of  trees,  for  they  will  not  be  much  terrified 
with  all  the  hallooing  you  make,  unlefs  they  are  now 
and  then  hit  by  one  means  or  another. 

They  feem  to  be  fcnfible  what  a  defence  a  high  oak  is 
to  them,  and  how  fecurely  they  can  lodge  there  from 
men  and  dogs  ;  wherefore  fince  it  is  too  troublefome  to 
climb  every  tree,  you  muft,  inftead  of  that  labour,  ufe 
bows  and  bolts,  that  when  the  fquirrel  refts  you  may 
prefently  give  him  a  thump  by  an  arrow;  the  fliooter 
need  not  fear  doing  them. much  harm,  except  he  hit 
them  on  the  head,  for  by  rcafon  of  a  ftrong  back-bone, 
and  flelhy  parts,  they  will  bear  as  great  a  ftroke  as  a 

It  they  be  driven  to  the  ground  from  the  trees,  and 
fo  creep  into  hedges,  it  is  a  fign  that  they  are  tired  ; 
and  fuch  is  the  lofty  fpirit  of  this  animal,  that  while 
her  ftrength  lafts  her,  flie  will  fave  herfelf  in  the  tops 
of  high  trees,  but  being  tired,  defcends  and  falls 
into  the  mouths  of  thofe  yelping  curs  that  perfecute 
her. 

If  what  is  reported  of  them  be  true,  the  admirable 
cunning  of  the  fquirrel  appears  in  her  fwimming  or 
pafling  over  a  river;  for -vhen  flie  is  conftrained  by 
hunger  fo  to  do,  fiie  feeks  out  fonie  rind  or  fmall  bark 
of  a  tree,  which  flie  fets  upon  the  water,  and  then  goes 
into  it,  and  holding  up  her  tail  like  a  fail,  lets  the  wind 
drive  her  to  the  other  fide,  and  carries  meat  in  her 
mouth,  to  prevent  being  famiihed  by  the  length  of  the 
voyage. 

STABLE  ;  as  to  the  fituation  of  a  ftalile  it  fliould  be 
in  a  good  air,  and  upon  hard,  firm,  and  dry  ground, 
that  in  the  winter  the  horfe  may  come  and  go  clean  in 
and  out ;  and,  if  it  may  be,  it  will  be  bcft  if  it  be  fituated 
upon  an  afcent,  that  the  urine,  foul  water,  or  any  wet, 
may  be  conveyed  away  by  trenches  or  finks  cut  out  for 
that  purpofe. 

By  no  means  let  there  beany  hen-roofts,  hog-fties,  or 
houfes  of  eafement,  or  any  other  filthy  fmell  near  it, 
for  hen-dung  or  feathers  fwallowed,  oftentimes  proves 
mortal,  and  the  ill  air  of  a  jakes  fometimcscaufcs  blind- 
nefs  ;  and  tlic  fmell  of  fwine  is  apt  to  breed  the  farcin  ; 
and  there  is  no  animal  that  delights  more  incleanlinefs, 
nor  is  more  offended  at  unwholefome  fa\'ours  than  a 
horfe. 

Brick  is  better  for  building  ftablcs  than  ftone,  the 
latter  being  fubjed  to  fweating  in  wet  weather,  and 
the  dampnefs  and  moifturc  caufes  rheums  and  ca- 
tarrhs. 

Let  the  wall  be  of  a  good  convenient  thicknefs,  at 
leaft  a  brick  and  a  half,  or  two  bricks  thick,  both  for 
the  fake  of  fafety  and  warmth  in  winter,  and  to 
defend  him  from  being  annoyed  with  the  heat  in 
fuinnier,  which  would  hinder  his  digefting  his 
food. 

It  will  be  proper  to  have  windows  hotl\  on  the  cad 
and  on  the  north  fides,  that  he  may  iuve  the  benefit  of 
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the  north  air  in  fummcr,  and  of  rhc  morning  fiin  from 
t!".f  i-art  in  winter. 

Let  the  windows  be  glazed,  and  it  thcv  be  faflicd  it 
will  not  onlv  be  the  handfoiTicr,  but  will  be  more 
convenient  to  let  in  air  at  plcafure:  and  let  there  be 
wooden  ihutters,  that  you  may  darken  the  ftablc 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  will  incline  tlie 
liorfe  to  take  his  reft  as  well  in  the  day  as  in  the 
niaht. 

riiat  part" of  the  floor  on  which  the  horfc  is  to  ftand 
ihould  be  made  of  oaken  planks,  for  they  will  be  both 
eafier  and  warmer  for  the  horfe  to  lie  upon  than  ftoncs  ; 
and  be  fureto  lay  them  level,  for  if  they  arc  laid  higher 
before  than  behind  i'as  they  generally  arc  in  inns  and 
horfe-courfers  ftables,  that  their  horfcs  may  appear  to 
moreadvantage  inftature)  his  hintier  legs  will  fv.ell,  and 
he  can  never  lie  cafilv,  bccaufe  his  hinder  parts  will  be 
ftill  flipping  down. 

Lay  the  planks  crofs-way,  and  not  length-ways, 
and  fink  a  good  trench  underneath  them,  which 
may  receive  tlie  urine  thn-ugh  holes  bored  in 
the  planks,  and  convey  it  into  fome  common  re- 
ceptacle. 

Raife  the  ground  behind  him  even  w  ith  the  planks, 
that  he  may  continually  ftand  upon  a  level  ;  and  let  the 
floor  behind  him  be  paved  with  fmall  pebble  ;  and  be 
furc  to  let  that  part  of  the  ftable  where  the  rack  ftands  be 
well  wainfcottcd. 

Place  two  rings  at  each  fitie  of  his  ftall  for  his  halter 
to  run  through,  which  ihould  have  a  light  wooden  log- 
ger at  the  bottom  of  it,  to  poife  it  perpendicularly,  but 
not  fo  heavy  as  to  tire  the  horfe,  or  to  hinder  him  from 
eating. 

Dr.  Lawrence  fays,  he  has  known  ftables,  where 
mangers  were  not  ufed,  but  inftead  thereof,  drawers, 
which  were  pulled  out,  and  put  up,  as  the  occalion  of 
feeding  required  ;  a  cuftom  derived  from  It/i/y.  Indeed 
there  is  this  inconvenience  attendant  upon  fixed  racks 
and  mangers,  that  they  are  always  contaminated  with  the 
breath  and  flaver  of  the  horfe,  w'hofe  ftomach  is  alfo 
palled  by  having  his  foul  diflies  ever  before  him  ;  and 
it  would  be  better,  both  on  account  of  room  and  clean- 
linefs,  did  it  not  trench  too  much  upon  convenience  in 
another  refpedt,  to  have  both  racks  and  mangers  move- 
able. The  modern  circular  rack,  placed  in  the  corner 
or  centre,  is  certainly  an  improvement  of  the  old  form, 
which  extended  quite  acrofs  the  ftall,  and  was  com- 
•monly  fixed  externally  from  the  head  boards,  the  top 
of  the  ftaves  leaning  forwards,  from  which  pofition  the 
horfe  w-as  conftantly  in  danger  of  receiving  the  hay 
feeds  in  his  eyes.  Were  a  moveable  rack  required, 
the  round  one  could  eafily  be  contrived  to  Aide  up  to 
the  hay-loft,  and  back  again,  as  occafion  demanded. 
It  is  remarked  by  feveral  of  the  ancient  writers,  that 
the  racki  are  generally  placed  too  high,  which  obliges 
horfcs  to  an  unnatural  method  of  feeding,  and  by 
ftraining  the  neck,  occafions  many  to  become  ewc- 
ncckcd. 

Some  recommend  a  drawer  or  locker  made  in  the 
wainfcot  partition,  rather  than  a  fixt  manger,  for  him 
to  cat  his  corn  out  of,  which  may  be  taken  out  to 
cleanfe  at  plcafure. 


This  need  not  be  made  large,  and  therefore  will  not 
take  up  nnich  room. 

'I'hey  alfo  advife  not  to  make  any  rack  at  all,  but  m- 
ftead  of  it  (according  to  the  Italian  faftiion)  to  give  tlie 
horfe  his  hay  on  the  ground,  upon  the  litter  :  or  elfe 
vou  may,  if  you  plcafe,  nail  fome  boards  in  the  form  ot 
a  trough,  in  whidi  you  may  put  his  hay,  and  the 
boards  will  prevent  him  from  trampling  on  and  fpoil- 
ingit. 

Some  again  difapprove  of  this  way  of  feeding,  think- 
ing it  may  fpoil  his  eheft,  and  that  his  blowing  upon  his 
hay  will  make  it  naufcous  to  his  palate:  but  others 
again  anfwer,  that  as  to  the  fpoiling  of  the  cheft,  it  ra- 
ther ftrcngthens  it  and  makes  it  firm  ;  whereas,  en  the 
contrary,  the  lifting  of  his  head  up  high  to  the  rack, 
will  make  him  withy-cragged.  But  tlie  way  before 
mentioned,  he  will  feed  as  he  lies,  which  will  be  for 
his  eafe.  And  as  to  the  hay,  that  may  be  given  him 
but  by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time  ;  and  there  will  be 
this  advantage  in  receiving  his  hay  on  the  ground,  the 
prone  pofture  will  cleanfe  hie  head  from  rheum  or 
pofe,  which  he  happens  by  any. ways  to  have  gotten, 
and  induce  him  to  fneeze  and  to  throw  out  all 
manner  of  watery  humours  that  may  annoy  his 
head. 

If  you  have  ftable-room  enough  you  may  make  par- 
titions, and  at  the  head,  towards  the  manger, board  them 
to  that  height  that  one  horfe  may  not  moleft  or  fmell  to 
another,  allow  ing  each  horfe  room  enough  to  turn  about, 
and  lie  down  at  plcafure. 

One  of  thefe  ftalls  may  be  made  convenient  for  your 
groom  to  lie  In,  in  cafe  of  a  match,  or  the  ficknefs  of  a 
horfe. 

Behind  the  horfcs  may  be  made  a  range  of  preffes, 
with  pegs  to  hang  up  faddles,  bridles,  &c.  and  fhelves 
for  other  utenfils,  pots  of  ointment,  &c. 

And  in  order  that  the  ftable  may  not  be  encumbered 
with  oat  bins,  vou  may  make  ufe  of  the  method  of  a  cer- 
tain gentleman,  defcribed  by  Dr.  Plott,  in  his  hiftory 
of  OxfordJIiire,  as  follows  : 

Make  a  conveniency  to  let  the  oats  down  from  above, 
out  of  a  veffel  like  the  hopper  of  a.  mill,  whence  they 
fall  into  a  fquare  pipe  let  into  the  wall,  of  about 
four  inches  diagonal,  which  comes  down  into  a  cup- 
board, alfo  fet  into  the  wall,  but  with  its  end  fo  near 
the  bottom,  that  there  fliall  never  be  above  a  gallon  or 
fuch  a  quantity  in  the  cupboard  at  a  time,  which  being 
taken  away  and  given  to  the  horfcs,  another  gallon  pre- 
fently  fucceeds,  fo  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ftable, 
where  the  horfes  ftand,  there  is  not  an  inch  of  room 
taken  up  for  the  whole  provifion  of  oats  ;  which  hath 
alfo  this  further  conveniency,  that  by  this  motion  the 
oats  are  kept  conftantly  fwWt,  the  taking  away  of  one 
gallon  moving  the  whole  mafs  above,  which  otherw  ife 
being  laid  in  great  quantities,  would  be  apt  to  grow 
mufty. 

There  alfo  may  be  two  of  thefe  made,  the  one  for  oats, 
and  th:  other  for  fplit  beans,  and  both  let  into  the  range 
of  prclfes,  oats  and  beans  being  feparated  above  by  par- 
titi(jns. 

Let  the  floor  over  the  ftable  be  cieled,   whether  you 

make    it    a    granary,    or  a    lodging    room    for    your 
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groom,  that  no    dufl  may   i'.ill    fiom  it    upon-  yout 
horfes.   , 

There  are  alfo  other  requifitcs,  as  a  dung-yard^  a 
pump,  a  conduit ;  and  if  feme  pond  or  running  river 
were  near,  it  were  the  tiettdr. 

Fumigation  foi'  Stables  nftef  am  infcdious  Difenfe, 
Immerfc  a  tea-cup  into  a  pipkin  of  heated  fand,  put 
into  the  toa-cup  half  an  ounce'  of  concentrated  vi-. 
triolic  acid  gently  heated,  and  half  an  ounce  of  pure 
nitre  in  powder.  St'r  them  together  with  a  glafs 
fpatula,  uiitii  a  confiderable  degree  of  vapour  arife. 

2o  ptrjo-vi-  Site!  fmrn  Rujl.  Boil  an  ounce  or  up- 
wards of  camphor,  in  a  pound  of  lard,  lUr  till  cold. 
Seower  off  the  rulV  or  dirt,  apply  the  ointment,  and  kt 
it  remain  a  few  hours,  or  a  day  or  two  ;  then  rub  clean 
with  a  dry  linen  cloth.  This  gives  a  good  polilh  to 
bits,  ftirrup  irons,.  &c.  and  is  proper  for  arms,  floves, 
and  ftcel  furniture  about  to  be  laid  by :  for  the 
latter,  black  lead  may  be  added.  This  is  an  old 
receipt  from  Burdon,  but  the  beft:  I  have  ex- 
perienced. 

STABLE-STAND  (in  the  forcrt  law)  a  term  ufed 
when  a  man  is  found  at  his  lland  in  the  foreft,  with  a 
crofs-bow  or  long  bow,  ready  to  fhoot  at  a  deer,  or  elfe 
ftandingclofebya  treewith  greyhounds  in  a  lea(h,  ready 
to  be  let  flip. 

This  is  one  of  the  four  evidences,  or  prefumptions,  by 
which  a  man  is  convidled  of  intending  to  fteal  the  king's 
deer,  the  other  three  being  back-berond,  bloody-hand, 
and  dog-draw. 

STAG.  A  red  male  deer  of  five  vears  old  :  a  well- 
known  beaft  of  the  fored.  The  (tag,  or  hart,  the  female 
of  which  is  called  a  hind,  and  the  young  a  calf,  differs, 
both  in  its  magnitude  ;;nd  in  the  conformation  of  its 
horns,  from  the  fallow-deer.  The  flag  is  by  far  the 
largefl:  ;  and  his  horns  are  round  ;  while  thofe  of  the 
fallow  kind  are  broad  and  palmated.  The  firft  year, 
the  ftag  has  properly  no  horns,  but  only  a  kind  of  cor- 
neous excrefcence,  (hort,  rough,  and  covered  with  a 
thin,  hairy  ikin  ;  the  fecond  year,  the  horns  are  fingle 
and  fhraight ;  the  third  jear,  they  have  two  antlers  ; 
the  fourth,  three  ;  the  fifth,  four  ;  and  the  fixth,  five. 
The  animal's  age,  however,  cannot  always  be  known 
with  certainty  by  diefe  indications,  for  fometimes  they 
are  more,  and  frequently  lefs.  When  arrived  at  the 
fixth  year,  the  antlers  do  not  always  increafe  ;  and, 
though  the  number  may  amount  to  fix  or  feven  on  each 
fide,  the  flag's  age  is  then  eftimated  rather  from  their 
fize,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  branch  which  fuilains  them, 
than  from  their  number.  Thefe  horns,  notwithfianding 
their  magnitude,  arc  (hed  annually,  and  fuccceded  by 
new  ones. 

When  the  old  horns  are  fhed,  the  new  ones  do  not 
immediately  begin  to  appear  ;  but  the  bones  of  the 
fkull  are  then  invefted  only  with  a  tranfparcnt  periof- 
teum  or  ikin  ;  which,  according  to  anatoniifls,  covers 
the  bones  of  all  animals  indifcriminately.  This  (liin, 
however,  foon  becomes  tumid,  and  forms  an  excrefcence 
containing  a  confiderable  quantity  of  blood,  and  which 
gradually  appears  covered  with  a  downy  fubfiancc  foft 
as  velvet,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  refi  of 
the  animal's  h;iir.     This  tumour  daily    protrudes  fi<im 


the  pouit  like  tlic  graft  of  a  tree ;  and,  rifing  by 
degrees  from  the  head,  flioots.  out  the  amkrs  on 
each  fide  ;  fo  that  in  a  few  days,  according  to 
tlic  condition  of  the  animal,  the  whole  head  is  com- 
pleted . 

It  is  neccfiarv  to  obferve,  that,  if  a  flag  be  cafirated 
when  his  horns  are  fhed,  they  will  never  grow  again  ; 
and,  ort  the  contrary,  if  the  fame  operation  be  per- 
formed while  the  horns  are  in  perfcdlion,  they  will  ne>- 
ver  fall  off.  If  he  be  deprived  of  only  one  of  his  tefli- 
cles,  he  will  be  deliirute  of  one  horn  on  that  fide  ;  and, 
if  one  of  them  is  only  tied  up,  he  will  want  the  horn  on 
the  oppofite  fide.  The  quantity  of  his  provifions  will 
alfo  tend  to  facilitate  the  growth  and  expanfion  of  his 
iiorns.  EuFFON  afferts,  that  it  is  pofllb.e  to  fiop  their 
growth  entirely  by  a  confiderable  retrenchment  of  food ; 
and,  as  a  confirmation  of  this  affertion,  nothing  can  be 
more  obvious  than  the  difference  between  a  fiag  bred  in 
a  fertile  paflure  and  undifiurbed  by  the  hunter,  and  one 
ill-fed  and  liable  to  perpetual  alarm  :  the  head  of  the 
former  is  expanded,  his  antlers  are  numerous,  and  the 
branches  thick  ;  whereas  the  latter  has  but  few  rami- 
fications, the  traces  of  the  blood-veffels  on  them  are  but 
flight,  and  their  expanfion  is  very  inconfiderable.  The 
beauty  and  fize  of  their  horns,  therefore,  mark  the 
ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  animal ;  for  fuch  of  them  as 
are  fickly,  or  have  been  wounded,  never  protrude  that 
magnificent  profuilon  fo  much  admired  in  the  deer- 
kind. 

Stags  no  fooncr  flied  their  horns,  than  they  feparate 
from  each  other,  and  feek  the  champaign  parts  of  the 
country,  remote  from  all  other  animals,  which  their 
fituation  renders  them  unable  to  oppofe.  In  this  flatc 
of  imbecility  they  continue  near  three  months,  before 
their  horns  attain  to  their  full  growth  and  folidity ;  and 
then,  by  rubbing  them  againflthe  branches  of  thickets, 
they  at  length  clear  them  of  that  fl<in  which  had  before 
contributed  to  their  growth  and  nouriflunent.  Soori 
after  thefe  animals  are  furniflied  with  new  horns,  they 
begin  to  find  the  impreflion  of  the  r;!t,  or  the  natural 
defire  of  propagating  their  kind.  The  old  ones  are 
generally  the  moft  forward  in  this  buQnefs  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, about  the  end  o{  Angujl,  or  ilie  beginning  of 
September,  they  leave  the  thickets,  and  return  to  the 
plain  in  queft  of  hinds,  whom  they  court  with  a  loud 
tremulous  voice.  At  fuch  feafons  their  necks  become 
remarkably  turgid  ;  they  appear  very  bold  and  furious ; 
fly  from  one  place  to  another  ;  flrike  with  their  horns 
againft  the  trees,  and  every  other  oppofing  objeifl ;  and 
continue  reftlefs  and  fierce,  till  they  have  found  the  fe- 
males, who  at  firft  avoid  them,  but  are  at  laft  overtaken 
and  compelled. 

After  this  manner  the  ftag  continues  to  range  from 
mate  to  mate  for  about  three  weeks,  the  extent  of  the 
rutting-time  ;  during  which  period,  he  fcarcely  either 
eats,  fleeps,  or  refts,  fo  that  he  becomes  lean,  feeble, 
and  timid.  Having  performed  this  duty  enjoined  him 
by  nature,  he  retires  from  the  herd,  in  order  to  feck  food 
and  repofe;  he  frequents  the  verge  of  his  bounds  ;  and 
felecls  the  moft  nourifliing  paftures,  where  he  continues 
till  his  ftrength  is  renovated. 

The  colour  of  the  Englijh  ftag  is  generally  red,  or  a 
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fctlJifh  brown,  with  fomc  black  about  the  facr,  and  a 
black  lift  ilown  the  liindcr-p:irt  of  the  neck,  and  be- 
tween the  fliouldcr?:  ncverthclcfs,  in  other  countries, 
tlic  grcaieft  number  of  shefc  animnls  are  Irown  ;  a  few 
of  them  indeed,  arc  white,  but  fuch  1'eem  to  be  tindtured 
with  a  domiltic  breed.  The  ftag  has  the  moft  beautiful 
c_\T  of  anyatiimal  tliat  is  a  nati\eof  this  climate;  and  his 
fenfes  of  fmclling  and  hearing  arc  in  no  Icfs  perfciflion 
than  that  of  vilion. 

WJicn  in  the  Icaft  alarmed,  he  lifts  his  head,  ercfts 
his  cars,  and  l>ands  for  a  few  mom.ents  as  if  in  a  liftcn- 
ing  pn'lurc.  Whenever  he  ventures  on  fome  unknown 
ground,  or  ouits  his  native  covert,  he  makes  a  paufc  at 
the  Ikirtof  tne  plain,  in  order  to  examine  every  objcft 
around  him  :  after  which  he  turns  his  face  againfi:  the 
wind,  for  the  purpofe  of  difcovcring  by  his  ("cent  the 
approach  of  any  enemy.  Should  a  perfon  at  fome  dif- 
tancc  whii'He,  or  call  aloud,  the  ftag  immediately  flops 
fhort  in  his  flow-mcafured  pace,  and  gaxes  on  the  in- 
truder with  a  kind  of  aukward  admiration  ;  but,  if  the 
fagacious  animal  perceives  neither  dogs,  nor  any  inftru- 
ments  of  deftruiSion  lewlled  againft  him,  he  then  pro- 
ceeds forward  without  betraying  the  fmalleft  emotion 
of  fear.  Man,  indeed,  is  not  the  enemy  he  feems  to 
be  mofl  apprchenllve  of;  on  the  contrary,  the  found  of 
the  fhephcrd's  pipe  fcems  to  infpirc  him  with  plcafure  , 
and,  accordingly,  the  hunters  fomctimcs  make  ufe  of 
that  inftrument  to  allure  the  poor  animal  to  his  deftruc- 
tion. 

The  voice  of  this  animal  is  rtronger,  louder,  and 
more  tremulous,  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  age  ; 
and,  during  the  rutting  (eafon,  it  is  very  terrible.  The 
crj'  of  the  hind,  or  female,  is  not  fo  loud  as  that  of  the 
male,  and  is  never  excited  but  through  apprehenfions 
for  the  fafety  either  of  herfelf  or  her  young ;  and,  it 
may  perhaps  be  unncceffary  to  add,  that  flie  is  deftitute 
of  horns,  and  is  more  feeble  and  unfit  for  hunting  than 
the  male.  As  foon  as  fhe  has  conceived,  (he  fcparates 
herfelf  from  the  males,  and  all  intercourfe  with  each 
other  is  immediately  fufpended.  Tiie  time  of  geftation 
generally  continues  between  eight  and  nine  months, 
and  fhe  fcldom  produces  more  than  one  at  a  time. 

The  ufual  feafon  of  parturition  is  about  Afay,  or  the 
b'eginning  of  June,  during  which  thefe  creatures  are 
very  alTiduous  to  conceal  their  young  in  the  moft  ob- 
fcure  retreats.  Nor  is  this  a  ncedlefs  precaution,  fince 
almort  every  other  animal  rhjn  becomes  their  formida- 
ble enemy  :  the  eagle,  the  falcon,  the  ofprey,  t!ie  wolf, 
and  the  dog,  as  well  as  all  the  rapacious  animals  of  the 
cat  kind,  are  at  this  period  in  continual  motion  for  the 
rfifcovery  of  their  abodes.  But,  what  appears  extremely 
unnatural,  the  ftag  himfelf  is  alfo  their  avowed  enemy; 
and  the  hind  is  alfo  obliged  to  exert  all  her  induftr)'  in 
order  to  conceal  her  young  from  him,  as  one  of  their 
moft  dangerous  afiailants.  At  this  feafon,  therefore, 
the  courage  of  the  male  feems  to  be  transferred  to  the 
female,  for  ftie  defends  her  ofl"spring  againft  her  lefs 
formidable  opponents  by  force  ;  and,  when  purfued  by 
the  hunter,  even  expofes  herfelf  to  danger  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  diverting  his  attention  from  thofe  objects  of  her 
regard  :  (he  flies  before  the  hounds  in  a  dircd  courfe 
with  amazing  flcctncfs  ;  and,  if  (he  is  fo  fortunate  as  to 


efcapc  with  her  life,  flic   returns  to  her  young  after 
having  eluded  her  purfuers. 

The  calf,  for  fo  the  young  of  this  animal  is  called, 
never  quits  the  dam  dining  the  whole  funimcr  ;  and, 
in  winter,  the  hind,  together  with  all  the  males  under 
a  )ear  old,  aftlmblc  in  herds,  which  are  more  or  lefs 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  mildnefs  or  feverity  of 
tiie  feafon.  At  the  approach  of  fpring,  the  feafon  of 
gcftation,  they  fcparate,  none  but  thofe  of  the  age  of 
one  year  remaining  aflooiatcd.  Thefe  animals  are,  in 
general,  gregarious;  and  only,  danger  or  nc  ccifllty  can 
poftibly  divide  them. 

The  jurifprudence  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  wa* 
accommodated  to  the  manners  of  the  firft  ages,  cfta^ 
bliftied  it  as  a  law,  tliat,  as  fhe  natural  right  of  fuch 
things  as  have  no  proprietor  belongs  to  their  firft  pof- 
feftbr,  fo  all  kinds  of  wild  beafts,  birds,  and  filnes^ 
are  the  property  of  thofe  individuals  who  can  firft  catch 
them.  But  the  northern  barbarians,  who  over-ran  th'-. 
Roman  empire,  entertaining  a  ftrong  rclifti  for  thi 
rude  amufement,  and  being  nf)w  poft'cftcd  of  more  eafy 
means  of  fubfiftence  from  the  lands  they  had  conquered, 
their  chiefs  and  leaders  began  to  appropriate  the  fob- 
right  of  hunting  ;  and,  inftead  of  a  natural  right,  thcf 
made  it  the  privilege  of  rovalty.  When  the  Saxoh 
kings,  therefore,  had  eftablifhcd  themfclvcs  into  an 
heptarchy,  the  chafes  were  refcrved  by  each  fovcreign 
for  his  own  particular  divcrfion  ;  the  arts  of  war  and 
hunting,  in  thofe  uncivilized  ages,  conftitutcd  the  only 
employments  of  the  great  ;  their  acltive,  but  unculti- 
vated minds,  were  fuiceptible  of  no  plcafures  but  fuch 
as  were  of  a  violent  kind,  procured  exercife  for  their 
bodies,  and  charmed  away  the  languor  of  reflection. 
But,  as  the  Saxon  kings  appropriated  vhofe  lands  only 
to  the  bufinefs  of  the  chafe  which  before  lay  wafte,  fo 
no  individual  received  any  injury  from  the  reftraint. 

The  cafe,  however,  was  totally  altered  when  the 
Norman  kings  got  pofleftion  of  the  throne  ;  the  paflion 
for  hunting  was  then  carried  toexcefs,  and  every  civil 
right  was  involved  in  univcrfal  ruin.  Even  in  a  fuper- 
ftitious  age,  the  ardour  for  hunting  was  ftronger  than 
the  confiderafion  of  religion  :  the  village  communities, 
nay,  even  the  moft  facred  edifices,  were  thrown  down, 
and  turned  into  one  extenftvc  wafte,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  animals  %vhich  -vVere  the'  objedls  of  a  tyrant's 
heedlefs  plcafures  ;  fanguinary  laws  were  enacted  for 
the  prcfcrvation  of  the  game  ;  and,  in  the  reigns  of 
William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  it  was  lefs  criminal  to 
commit  murder  than  to  deftroy  a  beaft  of  chafe.  This 
royal  tyranny  prevailed  while  the  Nonnan  line  filled 
tlie  throne  ;  hut  when  the  Saxon  line  was  reftored  unto 
Henry  H.  the  impolitic  rigour  of  the  foreft  laws  was 
meliorated:  the  barons  alfo,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
imitated  not  only  the  encroachments,  but  alfo  the 
amufements,  of  their  monarchs  ;  yet,  when  property 
began  to  be  more  equally  diftributed,  through  the  in- 
troduction of  arts  and  the  progrefs  of  induftry,  theic 
extenfive  hunting-grounds  became  more  limited  ;  ;r>d, 
as  tillage  and  huft^andry  increafcd,  beafts  of  chale  v.crc 
obliged  to  give  way  to  tho'c  which  mankind  had  taken 
mo/e  immediately  under  their  protecition. 

In  the  prcfent  cultivated  ftatc  of  this  country,  ftags 
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arc  almoft  unknown  in  their  wild  natural  condition  •, 
and  fui'h  as  reinain  among  us,  are  kept  under  the  name 
of  red-deer,  together  with  the  fallow-deer ;  but  they 
are  confiderably  lefs  numerous  than  formerly.  Their 
cxcefTive  ferocity,  during  the  rutting-feafon,  and  the 
coarfenefs  of  their  fiefli,  have  contributed  in  a  great 
meafure  to  their  extermination. 

The  few  that  ftill  remain  in  a  wild  ftate  are  found 
on  the  moors  which  border  on  Cornwal!  and  Devon- 
pilre;  in  the  liighlands  of  i'(-5//fl;r^;  and,  in  Ireland,  on 
tlie  mountains  of  Kerr\,  where  they  eiTcntially  add  to 
the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  fccnery  of  the  cele- 
biated  lake  of  Killarnev. 

Deer,  fallow;  thcfe  are  fmaller,  lefs  robuft,  and 
lefs  favage,  than  thofe  of  the  Itagkind:  they  are  fel- 
dom  found  v.ild  in  the  forefts,  but  are  generally  bred 
up  in  parks,  and  kept  for  the  purpofes  of  hunting  or  of 
luxury,  their  flefli  being  reckoned  far  fuperior  to  that 
of  any  other  animal.  Their  horns  are  palmated  at 
their  ends,  pointing  a  little  forwards,  and  branclied 
on  the  hinder  fide  ;  there-  are  two  fliarp  and  flender 
brow-antlers,  and  above  them  two  fmall  flender 
branches.  The  colour  of  this  deer  is  various,  reddiih, 
deep  brown,  white,  and  fpotted  ;  and  its  tail  is  longer 
than  that  of  the  flag. 

The  fallow-deer  and  the  flag  refemble  each  other 
flrongly;  they  are  alike  in  form,  alike  in  difpofition, 
alike  in  the  fuperb  furniture  of  their  heads,  in  their 
fwiftnefs,  and  in  their  timidity  ;  and  yet  no  two  ani- 
mals avoid  each  other  with  more  fixed  animofity.  They 
never  engender  together,  or  even  herd  together ;  they 
form  diflincl  families,  which,  though  feemingly  near, 
are  llill  greatly  remote. 

The  fallow-deer  is  eafily  tamed,  and  feeds  upon 
many  articles  which  the  flag  refufes  ;  by  which  means 
its  venifon  is  better  preferved.  This  animal  alfo 
browfes  clofer  than  the  ftag,  and  is  therefore  very 
prejudicial  among  young  trees,  which  it  often  ftrips 
too  clofc  for  recovery.  It  feeks  the  female  at  its  fecond 
year,  and,  like  the  flag,  is  fond  of  variety.  The  doe 
goes  about  eight  months  with  young,  and,  in  general, 
brings  forth  but  one  at  a  time.  The  buck  and  the 
ftag  difirer  elfentially  in  fome  particulars  ;  the  buck 
comes  to  perfection  in  three  years,  and  lives  fixteen ; 
but  the  flag  is  feven  years  before  he  comes  to  perfec- 
tion, and  lives  forty  years.  In  general  the  ftrcngth, 
cunning,  and  courage,  of  the  buck,  are  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  flag,  and  confequently  it  cannot  afford  a 
chafe  fo  long,  lo  various,  nor  fo  obftinate ;  befides,  it 
treads  lighter,  and  leaves  a  lefs  powerful  fcent,  fo 
that  the  dogs,  in  the  purfuit,  arc  more  frequently  at  a 
fault. 

Wc  have  in  England  two  varieties  of  fallow-deer, 
which  are  faid  to  be  of  foreign  origin  ;  the  beautiful 
fpotted  kind,  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  from  Ben- 
gal;  and  the  very  deep  brown  fort,  which  are  now  fo 
common  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom  :  they  were 
inti-oduced  here  by  King  J  ames  the  Firll,  from  Noncav, 
where  he  pafled  fome  time  when  he  vifited  his  inteml- 
cd  bride,  Mary  oi  Denmark:  he  obferved  their  hardi- 
ncfs,  and  that  they  could  endure  the  winter  without 
fodder,  even  in  that  fcverc  climate.     He  firfl  brought 


fome  into  Scotland,  and  from  thence  tranfported  them 
into  his  chafes  of  Enjuld  and  Epplng,  to  be  near  his 
palace  of  Thc^jhalds  ;  for  that  monarch,  it  is  very  well 
known,  was  fond  of  hunting  to  excels.  Since  that 
time  they  have  greatly  multiplied  in  many  parts  of  this 
ifland,  and  England  is  now  become  more  famous  for 
its  venifon  than  anv  other  country  in  the  world. 

STAG-HUNTING.      The   chafe  of    the  flag  re- 
quires a  fpecies  of  knowledge  which  can  only  be  learned 
by  experience  :  it  implies  a  royal  aflTemblage  of  men, 
horfes,  and  dogs,  all  fo  trained,  praclifcd,  and  difci- 
plined,  that  their   movements,    their   refearches,    and 
their   Ikill,    muft   concur  in    producing  one    common 
end.      The   huntfman  fliould  know  the  age  and   the 
fex  of  the  animal  ;    he  Ihould  be  able  to  diflinguifli 
with   precifion,    whether   the    ftag   he  has  harboured 
with  his  hound  be  a  knobber,  a  young  ftag,  in  his  fixth 
or  feventh  year,    or  an  old  ftag.     The  chief  marks 
which  convey  this  intelligence,  are  derived   from  the 
foot,  and  the  excrement.     The  foot  of  the  ftag  is  better 
formed  than  that  of  the  hind  or  female.     Her  leg  is 
more  grofs  and  nearer  the  heel.     The  imprelTion  of  his 
feet  are  rounder,  and  farther  removed  from  each  other. 
He  moves  more   regularly,  and  brings  the  hind-foot 
into  the  imprefllon  made  by  the  fore-foot.     But  the 
diftance  between  the  fteps  of  the  hind  are  (horter,  and 
her  hind-feet  ftrike  not  fo  regularly  the  track  of  the 
fore-feet.      As  foon    as  the  ftag   acquires   his   fourth 
horns,  he  is  eafily  diftinguiflied  ;  but  to  know  the  foot 
of  a  young  ftag  from  that  of  a  hind,  requires  repeated 
experience.     Stags  of  fix,   feven,    ty'c.   years,   are  ftill 
more  eafily  known  ;  for  their  fore-foot  is  much  larger 
than  the  hind-foot;  the  older  they  are,  the  fides  of  their 
feet  are  the  more  worn  ;  they  always  place  their  hind- 
foot  exaftly  in  the  track  of  the  fore-foot,  excepting 
when  they  llied  their  horns  ;  the  old  ftags  mifplace,  at 
this  feafon,  nearly  as  often  as  the  young  ones  ;  but  in 
this  thev  are  more  regular  than  the  hind  or  yountr  ftag-, 
placmg  the  hmd-foot  always  at  the  lide  of  the  fore- 
foot, and  never  beyond  or  within  it.    When  the  huntf- 
man, from  the  drynefs  of  the  feafon,  or  other  circum- 
ftances,  cannot  judge  by  the  foot,  he  is  obliged  to  trace 
the  animal  backwards,  and  endeavour  to  find  his  dung. 
This  mark  requires,  perhaps,  greater  experience  than 
the  knowledge  of  the  foot :  but  without  it  the  huntf- 
man would   be   unable  to  give  a  proper  report  to  the 
company.     After  the  report  of  the  huntfman,  and  the 
dogs  are  led  to  the  refuge  of  the  ftag,  he  ouglit  to  en- 
courage his  hound,  and  make  him  reft  upon  the  track 
of  the  ftag,  til!  the  animal  be  unharbourcd.      Inftantly 
the  alarm  is  given  to  uncouple  the  dogs,  vhich  ought 
to  be  enlivened  by  the  voice  and  the  horn  of  the  huntf- 
man.    He  fliould  alfo  diligently  obferve  the  foot  of  the 
ftag,  in  order  to  difeover  wliether  the  animal  has  ftart- 
ed,  and  fubftituted  another  in  iiis  place.     But  it  is  then 
the  bufincfs  of  the  hunters  to  feparate  alfo,  and  to  rc- 
cal  the  dogs  which  have  gone  aftray  after  falfe  game. 
The  huntinian  Ihould  always  accompany  his  dogs,  and 
encourage,  but  not  prefs   tlicm   too  hard.     He  fliould 
alTift  them  in  dctedfing  all  the  arts  of  efcape  ufcd  hy  the 
ftag,  for  this  animal  has  remarkable  addrcfs  in  deceiv- 
ing the  dogs.     With  this  view  he  often  returns  twice 
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or  thrice  upon  his  former  ftt-ps ;  he  endeavours  to  raife 
hinds  or  younger  ("tags  to  aceor.ipany  him,  and  to  draw 
olT  the  dogs  from  the  object  of  their  piirfuit :  he  tlicn 
flies  with  redouhU'd  fpeed,  or  fprinps  off  at  tide,  lies 
down  on  his  belly,  and  eonocals  himiclf.  In  this  cafe, 
when  the  dogs  have  loft  his  foot,  the  lumtfmcn,  by  go- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  alFift  them  in  recovering 
it.  But,  if  they  cannot  find  it,  they  fuppofe  that  he  is 
relling  \.ithin  tlic  eireuit  they  have  made,  and  go  in 
qucft  of  him.  But,  if  they  arc  ftill  unable  to  difeover 
him,  there  is  no  other  method  left,  but,  from  viewing; 
the  country,  to  conjeCfure  where  he  may  have  taken 
refuge,  and  repair  to  the  place.  As  foon  as  they  have 
recovered  his  foot,  and  put  the  dogs  upon  the  track, 
thc\  purfuc  w  ith  more  advantage,  bccaufe  they  pereeivc 
that  the  flag  is  fatigued.  Their  ardour  augments  in 
proportion  to  his  feeblenefs;  and  their  fcent  grows  more 
iliftinc\  as  the  animal  grows  warm.  Hence  they  re- 
double their  cries  and  their  fpeed  ;  and  though  the  flag 
prac^ifes  ftill  more  arts  of  cfcape  than  formerly,  as  his 
fwiftnefs  is  diminidied,  his  art?  and  doubling  become 
gradually  lefs  effectual.  He  has  now  no  other  refourcc 
but  to  fly  from  the  earth  which  he  treads,  and  get  into 
the  water,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  fccnt  from  the  dogs. 
The  huntfmen  go  round  thefe  waters,  and  again  put 
the  dogs  on  the  t^-ack  of  h's  foot.  The  ftag,  after  taking 
to  the  water,  is  incapable  of  running  far,  and  is  foon  at 
bay.  But  he  ftill  attempts  to  defend  his  life,  and  often 
wounds  the  dogs,  and  even  the  huntfmen  when  too 
forward,  by  blows  with  his  horns,  till  one  of  them 
cuts  his  hams  to  make  him  f:ill,  and  then  puts  an  end 
to  his  life  by  a  blow  of  a  hanger.  They  now  celebrate 
the  death  of  the  ftag  by  a  flourilh  of  their  horns  ;  the 
dogs  are  allowed  to  trample  upon  him,  and  at  laft  par- 
take richly  the  reward  of  their  vi^Jtory. 

STAG-E\TL  IN  A  Horse,  a  diftempcr  which  is  a 
kind  of  palfy  in  the  jaws,  he  beinr:  fomctimes  feized 
with  fuch  a  ftitFnefs  in  the  neck  and  jaws  that  he  can- 
not move  thtm,  but  turns  up  the  white  of  his  eyes, 
and  is  feized  with  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  beat- 
ing of  the  flanks  at  uncertain  intervals,  which  difeafe 
frequently  proves  mortal  if  it  fpreads  all  over  the 
body. 

It  chiefly  proceeds  from  the  horfe's  being  expofed  to 
cold  after  a  great  heat. 

The  firft  remedy  is  to  bleed  plentifully,  unlefs  the 
horfe  be  old,  h.w  in  flefh,  or  lately  taken  from  fomc 
hard  duty,  when  you  muft  not  take  away  too  much  of 
his  bloods  After  bleeding  give  the  following  ball : 
take  of  affa-foetida,  half  an  ounce;  caftor  powdered, 
two  drachms  ;  valerian  root  powdered,  one  ounce  : 
make  the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  honey  and  oil  of 
amber. 

This  ball  may  be  given  twice  a  day  at  firft,  and 
afterwards  once,  v/afhing  it  down  with  a  decodtion  of 
valerian,  fwcetencd  with  liquorice  or  honey. 

Care  muft  alio  be  taken  to  keep  the  body  open  with 
laxative  purges,  and  emollient  clyfters.  And  after 
this  method  has  been  continued  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
the  fcllowing  balls  ftiould  be  given,  and  waflied  down 
with  the  valerian  deeodfion:  lake  of  cinnabar  of  anti- 
mony, fix  drachms;  of  affa-foctida,  half  an  ounce;  of 


birthwort  root,  myrrh  and  bay-berries,  of  each  two 
draclmis:  make  the  whole  into  a  ball  with  treacle  and 
oil  of  amber. 

By  puvfuing  this  method  the  horfe,  if  he  ftands  the 
firft  ftiock  v(  the  difeafe,  will,  in  all  probability,  re- 
cover, unlefs  the  diftem])er  proceeds  from  bots  in  the 
ftomach,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  when  mercurial  medi- 
cines, laid  down  in  the  article  bots  and  worms,  are  to 
beufed;  after  which  the  balls  may  be  continued  til) 
the  convulfions  are  removed. 

It  will  alfo  be  ncceffary  to  chafe  and  rub  the  feveral 
parts  that  are  contracted;  and  alfo  to  tub  into  the 
cheeks,  temples,  neck,  flioulders,  fpincs  of  the  back 
and  loins,  the  following  liniment:  Take  of  nerve  and 
marftimallow  ointment,  of  each  four  ounces,  and  oil 
of  amber,  two  ounces:  make  the  whole  into  a  lini- 
ment, with  a  futfieient  quantity  of  camphorated  fpirit 
of  wine. 

In  this  terrible  diftemper  tlie  jaws  arc  fomctimes  fo 
faft  locked,  that  medicines  cannot  be  given  bv  the 
mouth,  and  then  they  muft  be  given  by  way  of  clyftcr; 
for  the  method  too  often  praCHlcd,  of  forcing  the  jaws 
open,  increafes  the  fymptoms,  by  putting  the  creature 
into  the  greatcft  agony,  and  therefore  flnould  not  be  at- 
tempted. The  following  infulion  may  be  given  for 
this  purpofe:  take  of  rue,  penny-royal,  and  chamo- 
mile flowers,  of  each  a  handful;  of  valerian  roots  two 
ounces;  boil  thefe  in  five  pints  of  water  till  one  pint 
is  wafted;  ftrain  the  liquor  from  tlie  ingredients,  dif- 
folve  in  it  an  ounce  of  alTa-fcctida,  and  add  four  ounces 
of  common  oil.  This  clyftcr  muft  be  given  once  a 
day. 

But  as  the  horfe,  while  he  continues  in  this  melan- 
choly condition,  cannot  feed,  he  muft  he  fupportcd  by 
nourifliing  clyfters,  made  of  milk,  pottage,  broths, 
a-.id  the  like,  given  to  the  quantify  of  three  or  four  quarts 
a-day;  by  which  means  the  creature  will  be  fupportcd 
till  the  dillemper  abates,  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  eat-  his 
food. 

It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  the  ftiffnefs  of  the 
jaws  has  continued,  even  after  the  convulfitjns  have 
been  removed,  in  which  cafe  the  followin:;  medicines 
ftiould  be  given:  Take  of  MattH£Ws's  pill  and  affa- 
foetida,  of  each  one  ounce;  make  the  «holc  into  a 
ball. 

This  ball  will  generally  be  fufficicnt  to  remove  tb.c 
ftiffnefs:  but  if  not,  it  muft  be  repeated  the  following 
day,  and  the  nervous  decodions  recommended  abo\c 
continued. 

It  is  very  common  to  make  rowels  in  this  difeafe- 
but  they  are  generally  unfucccfsful,  and  often  mortifv! 
fo  that  if  they  are  applied  at  all,  they  fhould  be  made 
under  the  jaws  and  in  the  breaft. 

Mr.  Lawrence  fpeaks  of  the  ftag-cvil,  and  lockcd- 
jaw;  as  follows:  This  ftag-evil,  tetanus,  or  cramp,  is 
fomctimes  fo  univerfal  and  Lifting,  that  perhaps  it 
ought  to  be  deemed  idiopathic  convuKion  in  horfes. 
As  to  the  locked-jaw,  or  tetanus  trifmus,  it  is  a  fymp- 
tom,  or  affeclion  arifing  from  fympathy,  or  confent 
of  parts,  generally  with  a  wounded- tendon.  A  vear 
or  two  fince,  a  horfe-deali  r,  driving  his  chaife  near 
town,  his  horfe  picked  up  a  nail,  which  penetrated  fo 
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4ecp,,  that  he  was  iiiftantly  fcized  with  the  locked-jaw, 
or  in  the  common  phrafc,  became  jaw-fct.  I  believe 
the  horfe  died  in  a  d;'.v  or  two. 

GiESOM  fpeaks  as  I'oUows  of  the  ftag-cvi!.  He  has 
known  hoifes  clear  their  racks  in  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  drhik  their  water,  and  cat  their  uliial  allow- 
ance of  corn ;  and  yet,  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  have 
had  their  mouths  clofe  fliut  up,  and  their  whole  bodies 
convulfed. 

"  As  foon  as  a  horfe  is  ftyzed  in  this  manner,  his 
head  is  raifcJ  with  his  nofe  towards  his  rack,  his  ears 
'pricked  up,  and  his  tail  cocked,  looking  w-ith  an  eagcr- 
nefs  as  an  hungr\'  horfe,  when  havis  put  dov.-n  to  him, 
or  like  a  high-fpirited  horfe  when  he  is  put  upon  his 
mettle — his  neck  grows  ftifF,  cramped,  and  almoft  im- 
moveable; and  if  he  lives  in  this  condition  a  few  days, 
knots  and  ganglions  v»-ill  arife  in  the  tendinous  parts ; 
all  the  mufcles  will  be  cramped,  legs  ftiff,  wide  and 
Itraddling,  as  if  the  horfe  were  nailed  to  the  pave- 
ment; fkin  drawn  tight  in  all  parts,  eyes  fixed,  fcarce 
any  ability  to  walk;  fnorts  and  fneezes  often,  whiclv 
fymptom  increafcs  till  he  drops  dead,  which  happens 
in  a  few  days." 

Gibson  fuppofcd  the  flag-e\il  to  proceed  frequently 
from  worms,  or  ulcerations  and  importhumcs  in  the 
midriff,  or  other  principal  bowels.  Of  ihe  methods  of 
cure,  the  external  chiefly  remains  to  be  treated. 
Bleed  plentifully  or  otherwife,  according  tQ  circum- 
ilances.  Rub  into  the  cheeks,  temples,  neck,  (lioul- 
ders,  fpines  of  the  back  and  loins,  or  wherever  is  the 
greateft  contradlion,  the  following  liniment.  Nerve 
ointment,  four  ounces;  ointment  of  marflimallows, 
fix  ounces;  muflard-feed  ground,  and  Flanders  oil  of 
bays,  each  two  ounces;  oil  of  amber,  tv.o  ounces; 
make  the  liniment  thin  with  camphorated  fpirits. 

Or,  as  a  cheap  liniment,  muftard-feed  frelh  ground, 
with  camphorated  fpirits. 

To  perform  the  friction  fuffioiently  and  with  effeft, 
will  require  the  exertions  of  two  men,  for  unlefs  tliere 
be  almoft  continual  rubbing  in  a  dangerous  cafe,  the 
contraclion  and  infenfibility  increafcs,  and  many  horfes 
have  been  fo  lofl. 

Other  forms  of  linimenf.  Ethereal  oil  of  turpen- 
tine (or  the  common)  four  ounces;  nerve  ointment, 
and  oil  of  bay,  each  two  ounces;  camphor  rubbed  fine, 
one  ounce;  rectified  oil  of  amber,  three  ounces;  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides,  one  ounce.  Or.  Soap  liniment, 
four  ounces;  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  and  tindture  of 
opium,  each  one  ounce.     Mix. 

Warm  bath,  or  fweating  in  a  hot-I)oufe,  well  cloth- 
ed. No  violence  mufl  be  ufed  to  force  open  the 
mouth,  which  will  exafperate  all  the  fymptoms,  per- 
haps induce  delirium.  Nutritive  elyftcrs.  Laxative 
and  cephalic  ditto.  In  a  very  bad  cafe,  Gibson  had 
great  fucctfs  with  crude  opium,  injccled  half  an  ounce  in 
a  clyfler,  which  he  afterwards  followed  up  (the  mouth 
opening  a  little)  with  a  ball  of  an  ounce  of  Mat- 
THEWs's  pill,  and  two  draclims  of  afla-fcctida,  walhcd 
down  with  warm  gruel.  I  fliould  fuppofc  camphor 
and  nitre  in  a  clyficr,  probable  to  be  attended  witli 
good  efFtcls  in  this  cafe,  and  would  recommend  repeat- 
ed trials  of  it.     Should  they  be  joined  with  the  opium. 


or  laudanum,  or  warm  fpiced  wine?  The  intent  is  to 
ftimulate,  to  excite  warmth  and  fcnfibiiity,  and  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  difchargc  of  cold  water  upon  a 
locked-jaw  has  been  tried,  but  with  very  ill  fuccefs. 
The  above  cure  w^as  completed  with  feveral  mild  aloe- 
tic  purges,  in  which  were  joined  afiafostitia,  ammonia- 
cum,  and  faffron ;  Gibson  remarking,  that  the  common 
plantation  aloe  was  more  apt  to  create,  than  cure  nervous 
difnrders. 

STAGGARD,  (with  Hunters)  a  young  male  deer 
aged  but  four  years. 

STAGGERS,  "(^in  Horses,  a  difeafe,  being  a  gid- 

STAVERS,  Jdincfs  in  the  brain,  which  when  it 
feizes  the  bcaft  often  proceeds  to  madncfs. 

It  owes  its  origin  to  corrupt  blood,  or  grofs  and  ill 
humours  which  opprefs  the  brain  ;  fometimes  from  his 
being  too  foon  turned  out  to  grafs  before  he  is  cold,  or 
by  hard  riding,  or  hard  labour. 

The  figns  of  it  are  dimnefs  of  fight,  reeling  or  flag- 
gering,  and  his  beating  his  head  againft  the  wall,  by 
reafon  of  violent  pain,  and  thrufting  it  into  his  litter  : 
he  will  likewife  forfake  his  meat,  and  have  waterilh 
eyes. 

For  the  cure  of  this  dificmper  there  are  various  pre- 
fcriptions,  fome  of  which  are,  firft  to  bleed  the  horfe, 
then  to  dilTolve  the  quantity  of  a  haile-nut  of  iwcct 
butter  in  a  faucer  full  of  wine;  then  take  lint,  or  fine 
flax,  dip  it  in  it  and  flop  his  ears  with  it,  and  ftitch 
them  for  twelve  hours. 

Some  boil  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  bitter  almonds, 
two  drachms  of  an  ox-gall,  half  a  penn^^^-orth  of  black 
hellebore,  made  into  powder,  grains  of  caftorcum,  vi- 
negar, and  varnifl),  of  each  five  drachms,  which  they 
boil  and  ftrain,  which  put  into  his  ears  as  before. 

SoLEYSEL  direds  to  bleed  the  horfe  in  the  flanks  and 
plate  veins  of  the  thighs,  and  then  to  give  him  a  clvf- 
ter  of  two  quarts  of  emetic  wine,  lukewarm,  with  four 
ounces  of  the  ointment  of  populeum,  and  afterwards  to 
let  him  repofe  a  little  ;  and  when  he  hi^s  voided  that 
clyfter  about  an  hour,  give  him  the  following  dofc: 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  fcorias  of  the  liver  of  anti- 
mony, finely  powdered,  in  five  pints  of  beer,  after  it  has 
had  five  or  fix  warms  over  the  fire,  then  add  four  ounces 
of  unguentum  rofatum,  and  injecff  this  lukewarm. 

Repeat  this  often,  rubbing  his  legs  ftrongly  with 
wifps  of  ftrnw  moiftcned  with  warm  water,  to  make  a 
revulfion:  feed  him  with  bran  and  white  bread,  and 
walk  him  from  time  to  time  in  a  temperate  place. 

But  if  notwithftanding  thefe  applications  the  difeafe 
does  flill  continue,  then  give  him  an  ounce  of  Venice 
treacle,  diflblvcd  in  a  quart  of  fome  cordial  waters, 
and  injedt  the  following  clvfter  lukewarm  : 

Diflblve  tN\o  ounces  of  fal  polycrertum  and  Venice 
treacle  in  two  quarts  of  the  dccodion  of  the  foftcning 
herbs,  and  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  oil  of  rut, 
make  a  clyfter.     Or, 

Take  the  feeds  of  crcfty,  poppies,'  fmallage,  parlley, 
dill,  pepper,  and  fafiron,  of  each  two  drachms,  pound 
them  all  to  a  fine  powder,  and  put  them  into  two 
quarts  of  water,  boiling  hot  from  the  fire,  and  let 
them  infufe  together  for  three  hours;  ftrain  it  and  give 
him  one  (juart;  fprinkle  his  hay  with  water,  and  tiie 
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next  day  give  Iiim  another  quart  fafling  ;  let  him  Ikivc 
no  cold  water  for  four  or  five  d:iys,  only  white  water, 
unlefs  foinetimcs  a  in-.iih.     Or, 

Make  ;i  fmall  tough  oaken  or  aflicn  (Vick  fliarp,  and 
nialce  a  notch  at  one  end  of  it,  like  a  fork,  to  prevent 
it  from  running  too  far  into  the  horfe's  head  :  put  it  up 
his  nollril,  jobbing  it  up  and  down  to  the  top  of  his 
head,  which  will  fet  him  to  bleeding  freely. 

Then  in  the  morning  fafting  give  him  a  drink  well 
brewed  together,  compounded  of  an  ounce  of  temcric, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  annifeeds,  in  a  quart  of  flrong 
beer  or  ale,  a  pint  of  verjuice,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  brandy,  and  ftop  his  ears  with  aqua  vita:  and  her- 
bage, well  beaten  together;  put  of  this  an  ei|ual  quan- 
tity into  each  ear,  and  ftop  flax  or  hurds  upon  it  to 
keep  it  down,  then  flitch  up  his  ears  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  next  day  bleed  him  in  the  neck,  and  give  liim  his 
blood  with  a  handful  of  fait  in  it,  flirring  it  well  toge- 
ther, to  prevent  it  from  clodding;  four  or  five  hours 
after  give  him  fweet  hay,  and  warm  w-ater  and  bran  at 
night. 

Then  tie  up  one  of  his  fore-legs,  and  flrew  ftore  of; 
litter  under  him,  and  leave  him  to  take  his  rert,  and 
he  will  either  recover  in  a  day  or  two,  or  die. 

The  vinegar  w  ill  make  him  ftale,  and  the  nqua  vitK 
caufe  him  to  deep  ;  if  he  does  not  come  to  his  flomach, 
give  him  honey,  white  wine,  and  a  cordial. 

In  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  delirium,  copious 
and  frequent  bleedings,  clyrters,  and  the  ufe  of  nitre, 
to  the  amount  of  from  fix  to  eight  ounces  in  a  day,  are 
the  only  dependance.  Blundevil  fays  he  has  feen  a 
mad  horfe  bite  the  flefh  from  his  own  flioulders. 

Gibson  dcfcribes  the  fymptom  of  a  horfe  rearing  up, 
and  falling  back,  on  the  approach  of  any  one  to  handle 
his  head,  referring  the  caufe  to  water  in  the  ventricle, 
which  from  the  ere£f  pofition  of  the  head,  flowing  back- 
ward, caufes  a  fudden  prelTure  and  weight  on  the  cere- 
bellum and  origin  of  the  nerves.  He  fays  young  horfes 
are  moft  liable. 

In  general,  the  epilepfy  is  rather  to  be  referred  to  a 
weak  caufe,  and  to  inanition,  than  to  plethora.  The 
convulfions  do  not  always  proceed  originally  from  the 
Jiead,  but  from  afiociation  with  fome  other  afFeCled 
part.  The  caufes,  immediate  or  remote,  may  be 
conftitutional  debilit)',  exceiTive  exertion,  labour  un- 
aceultomed,  or  too  long  continued  without  the  necef- 
fary  remiflions.  The  common  figns  are,  reeling  and 
flaggcring,  eyes  fixed,  infenfibility  to  every  thing, 
turning  round,  fudden  falling  down,  convulfions  fuc- 
ceeded  by  ftillnefs,  infenfibility  as  if  death  were  ap- 
proaching, legs  ftretehed  out  ftift'  and  immoveable, 
trembling  and  working  at  the  flanks  ;  horfes  w  ill  fome- 
times  continue  in  this  ftate  for  feveral  hours,  and  at  lafl 
arife  of  themfelves :  a  dry  white  foam  in  the  mouth  is 
generally  a  favourable  fymptom,  indicating  the  termi- 
ation  of  the  fit. 

The  cure:  bleeding  according  tofirength;  but  hire 
the  utmoft  precaution  is  neccfrani',  for  as  in  the  apo- 
plexy from  plethora,  and  a  fuperabundance  of  the  ma- 
terial of  life,  too  free  a  ufe  of  the  lancet  can  fcarce  be 
made,  fo  in  cafes  of  exhauftion,  even  a  fmall  trefpafs 


on  the  quanftty  of  blood,  is  not  repaired  for  a  greV 
length  of  time.  Body  to  be  kept  f(:)luble  by  clylicrs. 
The  following  ball  :m(l  drink,  to  be  given  omeor  twice 
a  day  at  firfl;  afterwards,  oncd  in  two  or  iKicc  days, 
until  the  ecflation  of  the  difmie.  Alfiifoetid.i,  half  an 
ounce;  Ritflia  eaftor,  pounded,  and  rcnicc  turpentine, 
each  two  drachmas;  dinpentc,  one  ounce;  m.ike  the  ball 
with  lioney  and  oil  of  amber. 

For  the  drink  to  wa(h  down  the  ball.  Take  penny- 
royal and  miiletoe,  each  a  large  handful ;  valerian 
root,  one  ounce  ;  liquorice,  half  an  ounce;  fafFron, 
two  drachms  ;  infnfe  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  two 
hours,  pour  oif.  Or,  the  following  may  be  ufed,  if 
nccelTary,  to  warm  and  invigorate  the  blood.  Caflor 
and  affafcctjda,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  rue  and  penny- 
ro)al,  of  each  a  large  handful  ;  filings  of  iron  tied  up 
in  a  bag,  half  a  pound  ;  infufe  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
w'ater,  and  keep  the  infufion  clofe  covered  by  itfelf. 
Then  take  Virginia  fnakewced,  contrayerva,  and  vale- 
rian, each  half  an  ounce  ;  faftron  and  cochineal,  eacli 
two  drachms  ;  infuie  in  a  quart  of  white  wine  (or  fine 
foimd  old  ale)  in  the  fun,  or  by  the  fire  fide,  covered, 
twenty-four  hours.  Mix  a  pint  of  the  firft  infufion  and 
a  gill  of  the  tindlure  for  a  dofe,  once  a  day,  oroftener, 
if  required. 

■  The  above  forms  are  from  Gibson,  the  firft  who  prc- 
fcribed  medicines  of  thisclafs  for  horfes  in  the  daggers, 
which  were  afterwards  highly  approved  by  Dr.  Bracken, 
who  only  objedfed  to  the  cxpence.  Myrrh  and  animo- 
niacum  are  alfo  recommended  by  Gibson. 

A  drink  againft  ftaggers,  from  Bartlet.  Wild 
valerian  root,  bruifed,  four  ounces  ;  boil  in  three 
quarts  of  water  to  two,  diifolve  in  it  eight  ounces  of 
nitre,  and  add  one  pint  of  antimonial  wine  or  beer. 
Dofe,  one  pint  or  more,  every  fix  hours,  for  three  days. 
Nervous  ball,  from  die  fame.  Cinnabar  of  antimony, 
fix  drachms  ;  alTafoetida,  half  an  ounce  ;  ariftolochia, 
myrrh,  and  bay-berries,  two  drachms  each  ;  ball  with 
treacle  and  oil  of  amber. 

Cheap  nervous  drink,  from  Gibson.  Rue,  penny- 
royal, and  chamomile,  each  a  handful ;  affafcetida,  one 
ounce  ;  boil  in  a  quart  of  forge-water,  letting  the  de- 
coction ftand  on  the  ingredients.  Give  two  or  three 
hornfuls  every  four  hours. 

A  STALE.  A  living  fowl  put  in  any  place  to  allure 
other  fowls,  to  a  place  where  they  may  be  taken  ;  for 
want  of  thefe,  a  lark  or  any  other  bird  may  be  fliot,  his 
entrails  taken  out  and  dried  in  an  oven  in  liis  feathers, 
with  a  ftiek  thrui^  through  him,  to  keep  in  a  convenient 
pofture,  which  may  ferve  as  well  as  a  live  one. 

STALING,  OR  Dunging,  a  fuppreflion  or  ftoppage 
of  thefe  mav  happen  to  a  horfe  feveral  wavs  ;  fome- 
times  by  being  too  higli  kept  and  basing  too  little  excr- 
cifc,  fometimes  by  being  travelled  fuddenly  after  he  has 
been  taken  up  from  grafs,  before  his  body  has  been 
emptied  of  it. 

Ihe  fign  of  knowing  this  is,  that  he  will  lie  down 
and  tumble  about  by  reafon  of  the  extremity  of  pain, 
jufi  as  if  he  were  troubled  with  bots. 

In  fuch  cafe  to  caufe  a  horfe  to  ftale,  do  as  follows: 

Put  a  quart  of  ftrong  ale  into  a  two-quart  pot,  with 

as  manv  radifii  roots,  waflicd,  flit,  and  bruifed,  as  will 
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fill  up  the.  pot,  flop  the  pot  clofe,  and  let  it  ftand 
twenty-four  hours,  then  ftr;\uiout  the  liquor,  t'queexing 
the  roots  very  hard,  and  give  it  the  horle  facing  ;  then 
ride  him  a  little  up  and  down,  fct  him  up  warm,  and 
he  will  quickly  fialc. 

Take  three  or  four  fpoonfub  of  burdock  feeds,  bruife 
them,  and  put  them  into  a  quart  of  bert,  and  a  good 
piece  of  butter,  heat  it  lukewarm,  and  give  it  the 
horfe. 

Kill  a  fufficient  number  of  bees,  dry  them  well,  and^ 
reduce  them  to  powder,  and  put  them  into  a  pint  of 


and  when  his  ftones  are  taken  away,  and  he  is  gelt,  he 
is  called  a  gelding. 

Now  in  the  chufing  ftone-horfcs,  or  ftallions  for 
mares,  you  ought  to  take  great  care  that  they  neither 
have  moon-eyes,  Matery-eyes,  blood-lhotten.  eyes, 
fplents,  fpavins,  curbs,  nor,  if  polVible,  any  natural 
iniperfe6lion  of  any  kind  whatfoever;  for  if  they  have, 
the  colts  will  take  them  hereditarily  from  their  pa- 
rents. 

But  let  them  be  the  beft,  ableft,  higheft  fpirited, 
faireft    coloured,    and    fineft    fhaped  ;    and    a    perfon 


white  wine  or  ale,  and  give  him  about  an  ounce  of  them  1  fliould  inform  himfelf  of  all  natural  defeds  in  them, 
at  a  time  ;  this  will  open  the  paflages  of  the  primar)'  I  of  which,  none  are  free 


veins,  by  his  having  taken  two  or  three  dofes,  and  make 
him  (tale  freely. 

STALING  OF  Blood  ;  a  horfe  fometimes  happens 
in  the  midft  of  fummer  to  ftale  pure  blood,  by  reafon  of 
immoderate  exercife  ;  if  a  vclftl  or  membrane  be  broken, 
it  is  mortal  ;  but  if  it  proceeds  only  from  the  heat  of 
the  kidnies,  he  may  be  eallly  cured  ;  for  in  this  cafe, 
all  the  urine  that  is  tinged  like  blood  is  not  blood,  for 
a  fmall  flux  of  blood  will  give  a  red  tindure  to  a  great 
quantity  of  urine. 

For  the  cure  :  firft  bleed  the  horfe,  then  give  him 
every  morning  three  pints  of  the  infufion  of  crocus  me- 
tallorum  in  white  wine,  for  fix  or  fevendays  fucceflive- 
ly,  keeping  him  bridled  four  hours  before  and  after 
it ;  tliis  will  both  cleanfe  his  bladder,  and  heal  the 
part  affefted. 

If  the  diflemper  be  attended  with  heat,  and  beating 
of  the  flanks,  give  him  a  cooling  clyftcr  ^  bleed  him 
again,  and  give  two  ounces  offal  polvcreftum,  diflblved 
in  three  pints  of  emetic  wine,  which  is  to  be  got  ready 
to  be  given  him  in  the  morning. 

If  the  fal  polyerefl:um  takes  away  his  appetite,  or 
the  emetic  wine  does  not  cfFedt  the  cure,  give  him  the 
following  medicines  : 

Take  two  ounces  of  Venice  treacle,  or  (for  want  of 
that)  of  diateflforum,  with  common  honey  and  fine 
fugar,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  incorporate  all  thefe  well 
together  in  a  mortar,  then  add  annifeeds,  coriander- 
feeds,  and  liquorice  powder,  of  each  two  ounces. 

Mingle  the  mafs  well,  and  give  it  the  horfe,  diffolved 
in  a  quart  of  claret,  keeping  him  bridled  for  three 
hours,  both  before  and  after  ;  and  the  next  day  bleed 
him. 

On  the  third  day  injed  the  following  clyfter :  take 
two  ounces  of  the  fcoriK,  or  drofs,  of  the  liver  of  anti- 
mony, in  fine  powder  ;  boil  it  in  five  pints  ot  cow's 
milk  whey,  and  as  foon  as  the  liquor  ri<es  in  great 
bubbles,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  add  to  it  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  olive  oil  ;  give  this  clyfler  lukewarm. 

The  virtue  of  thefe  medicines  have  been  experienced  ; 
but  if  the  difcafc  <hould  fiill  continue,  you  muft  again 
repeat  the  whole  courfe. 

STALING  Blood:  this  diftemper  is  often  caufed 
by  a  ftrain  ;  for  the  cure,  bleed  the  horfe,  and  give 
him  fome  of  the  hyftcric  liquor,  about  a  large  fpoon- 
ful  of  ftrong  bctr  warm,  and  it  will  bring  him  into 
order. 

STALLION  is  an  ungclt  horfe,  dcfigncd  for  the 
covering  of  marcs,  in  order  to  propagate  the  fpccics; 


As  for  his  age,  he  ought  not  to  be  younger,  to  cover 
a  mare,  than  four  years  old,  from  which  time  for- 
ward he  will  beget  colts  till  tv.enty. 

Let  the  llallion  be  fo  high  fed,  as  to  be  full  of  luft 
and  vigour,  and  then  brought  to  the  place  where  the 
mares  arc;  take  off"  his  hinder  flioes,  and  let  him  co- 
ver a  marc  in  hand  twice  or  thrice,  to  keep  him  fober; 
then  pull  oft'  his  bridle,  and  turn  him  loofe  to  the 
reft  of  the  marcs,  which  mufi:  be  in  a  convenient 
clofe,  with  ftrong  fences  and  good  food,  and  there 
leave  him  till  he  has  covered  them  all,  fo  that  they 
will  take  horfe  no  more;  by  which  time  his  courage 
will  be  pretty  well  cooled. 

Ten  or  twelve  mares  are  enough  for  one  horfe  in  the 
fame  year:  it  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  have  fome  little 
flied  or  hovel  in  the  field,  to  which  he  may  retreat  to 
defend  him  from  the  rain,  fun,  and  wind,  which  are 
very  weakening  to  a  horfe:  let  there  be  likcwife  a 
rack  and  manger  to  feed  him  in,  during  his  covering- 
time,  and  it  would  not  be  amifs  if  one  were  to  watch 
him  during  that  time  for  fear  of  any  accident,  and  the 
better  to  know  how  often  he  covers  each  mare. 

When  he  has  done  his  duty,  take  him  away  from 
the  mares,  and  remove  them  into  fome  frefh  pafture. 

Take  notice,  that  when  you  would  have  marcs  co- 
vered, either  in  hand  or  otherwife,  that  both  the  (lallion 
and  mare  have  the  fame  feeding,  vix.  if  the  horfe  be  at 
hay  and  oats,  which  are  commonly  called  hard  meats, 
the  mare  fliould  be  alfo  at  hard  meat,  otherwife  flic 
will  not  be  fo  fit  to  hold. 

In  the  like  manner,  if  the  ftallion  be  at  grafs,  you 
muft  alfo  put  the  mare  to  grafs. 

Thofe  mares  which  are  in  middling  cafe,  conceive 
the  moft  eafily ;  w  hereas  thofe  (hat  arc  very  fat  hold 
with  great  difficulty;  thofe  of  them  that  are  hot  and  in 
feafon,  retain  a  great  deal  better;  their  heat  exciting 
the  ftallion,  who,  on  his  part,  performs  the  adion 
with  great  vigour  and  ardour. 

And  when  you  cover  a  mare  in  hand,  in  order  that 
(he  may  the  more  certainly  hold,  let  the  ftallion  and 
the  mare  be  fo  placed  in  the  ftable,  that  they  may  fee 
each  other,  keeping  them  fo  for  fome  time,  which  will 
animate  them  both,  and  then  they  will  hardly  fail  to 
generate. 

For  the  ordering  of  a  ftallion,  fome  give  the  follow- 
ing inftrudions: 

Feed  the  ftallion  for  three  months  at  leaft,  before 
he  is  to  cover,  with  good  oats,  peafc,  or  beans,  or 
with  coarfc  bread  and  a  little  hay,  but  a  good  deal  of 
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•w'hcat  ftraw ;  carn'ing  him  twice  a  day  to  water, 
walking  him  up  and  down  for  an  l\our  after  lie  has 
drank,  but  without  making  him  fweat. 

If  the  rt.iUion  be  not  thus  brought  into  wind  before 
he  covers,  he  wHl.be  in  danger  of  becoming  pur- 
fcy,  and  broken  winded;  and  if  he  be  not  well  fed,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  perform  his  talk,  or  at  bcrt  the 
colts  would  be  but  pitiful  and  weak  ones;  and  though 
you  fliould  take  great  care  to  nouri(h  him,  yet  you  will 
take  him  in  again  very  weak. 

If  you  put  him  to  mnny  marcs,  he  will  not  ferve 
you  fo  long,  but  his  main  and  tail  will  fall  away  by 
rcafon  of  poverty,  and  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
bring  him  to  a  good  condition  of  body  againft  the 
year  following. 

He  ought  to  have  mares  according  to  his  ftrength, 
as  twelve  or  fifteen,  or  at  moft  not  above  twenty. 

As  to  foreign  horfes.  The  SpaniJIi  horfe,  or  Sptinl/Ii 
jennet,  is  a  creature  of  great  fire,  of  a  middle  ftature, 
and  generally  well  made  in  his  head,  body,  and  legs; 
and  tliough  his  buttocks  are  fomewhat  long,  yet  they 
mc  ftrong  and  well  fliaped. 

After  one  of  thefe  horics  has  been  well  taught,  there 
is  none  make  a  better  fhow  upon  the  parade;  but  he  is 
not  a  horfe  that  will  hold  long  in  his  full  ftrength,  be- 
caufe  he  hath  rather  too  much  fpirit;  for  about  half  a 
mile,  there  is  not  a  fwifter  creature  in  a  race,  but  then 
liis  ftrength  fails. 

A  SpaniJJi  horfe  is  not  generally  thought  fit  for  ac- 
tion, till  he  is  fix  years  old,  for  they  are  not  till  that 
time  grown  to  their  full  perfection  or  beaut)%  and  their 
too  great  fire  or  mettle  is  not  till  then  abated  fuflicient 
to  render  him  ferviceable. 

The  laft  thing  that  is  complete  in  Spanijti  horfes,  is 
the  creft;  the  horfes  of  this  breed  are  naturally  inclined 
to  bound  and  to  make  faults,  raifing  all  four  feet  at 
once  from  the  ground;  but  their  limbs  being  weak 
and  fmall,  they  are  very  fubject  to  be  finew-ftrained, 
or  otherwifc  lamed  in  a  Ihort  time  after  they  are  fit 
for  fervicc. 

No  kind  of  horfe  has  fuchropen  noftrils,  or  fnorts 
more  in  all  his  goings,  than  the  SpaniJli  horfe;  his 
trot  is  fomewhat  long,  irregular  or  waving,  for  which 
reafon  fome  jockies  have  chofe  to  bring  them  to  the 
pace  or  amble. 

The  German  horfes.  Thefe  horfes  are  for  the  moft 
part  very  tall,  and  large  of  body,  not  very  beautiful  in 
make,  but  fecm  to  be  of  great  ftrength,  and  being 
brought  into  the  manage,  perform  fome  of  the  moft 
difficult  Icflons  with  agility  enough:  they  gallop  very 
flow  or  heavy,  and  trot  very  high ;  but  they  are  ftrong, 
and  better  for  the  draft  or  burden,  than  the  manage. 

The  Hungariav  horfes.  Thefe  horfes  arc  (generally 
hook-nofed,  and  have  thick  heads,  large  eyes,  broad 
jaws,  but  narrow  noftrils;  their  manes  are  rough  and 
thick,  commonly  reaching  near  the  ground ;  their 
tails,  in  like  manner,  are  buftiy  and  long;  for  the 
moft  part  of  lean  and  thin  bodies,  and  weak  palkrns: 
but  although  foine  part  of  them  are  not  to  be  liked, 
yet  the  defonnities  arc  generally  fo  well  put  together, 
that,  taken  all  together,  the  horfes  arc  agreeable 
enough. 


They  arc  of  a  tolerable  good  courage,  and  will  en- 
dure labour  and  fatigue,  and  for  that  reafon  arc  fer- 
viceable in  war. 

The  Siufdijh  horfes.  Thefe  are  of  fmall  (Mature, 
their  ftiape  indifferent,  and  arc  of  but  fmall  fervice.     ' 

The  horfes  natural  to  Siucden,  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  either  white,  dun,  or  pied,  and  wall-cycd;  (o 
that  unlefs  they  are  improved  by  other  breeds,  they  arc 
not  to  be  ranked  with  them  that  arc  of  good  elk-cm. 

The  PoltJIi  horfes.  Thefe  arc  much  like  the  Danijh 
horfes,  and  are  generally  about  the  fixe  of  the  SpaniJIi 
jennet,  are  of  a  middle  ftature,  but  their  limbs  are 
much  better  knit  together,  and  are  of  a  mucli  ftrongcr 
make  than  the  Spanijh  ones. 

Thefchorfesarein  many  refpeds  like  ournaturalEw^- 
lljli  horfes,  except  that  their  heads  arc  fomewhat  flcn- 
dercr,  like  the  Irijh  hobby;  but  their  necks  and  crefts 
arc  raifed  upright,  and  very  ftrong;  their  ears  are  very 
ftiort  and  fmall,  and  their  backs  capable  of  bearing 
any  weight;  their  chines  are  broad,  and  their  hoo^ 
are  judged  to  be  as  good  as  thofe  of  any  horfe  in  the 
world. 

They  are  very  good  for  a  journey,  and  will  endure 
long  ones,  with  more  cafe  than  any  otlicr  horfe. 

Flanders  horfes.  Thefe  differ  in  fhape  but  little 
from  the  German  breed,  they  are  tall  in  ftature,  have 
fiiort  and  thick  heads,  bodies  deep  and  long,  buttocks 
round  and  flat,  their  legs  thick  and  rough. 

Thefe  horfes  and  the  mares  of  the  fame  kind,  are 
efteemed  chiefly  for  the  draft  in  which,  for  ftateli- 
nefs,  they  excel  moft  horfes  in  Europe;  but  are  to  be 
rejp^^ed  for -the  faddle,  being  both  fluggifti  and  uneafy. 

The  Flanders  horfe  and  mare  both  have  a  hard  trot, 
but  are  much  ufed  in  the  harnefs  witli  us  in  England. 

The  Neapolitan  horfe.  This  horfe  is  highly 
efteemed  for  his  ftrength  and  courage,  which,  toge- 
ther witli  his  gentle  difpofitions,  make  him  more 
valued. 

His  limbs  are  ftrong,  and  well  knit  together;  his 
pace  is  lofty,  and  he  is  very  docile  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  exercife;  but  a  nice  eye  may  difcovcr  that 
his  legs  are  fomething  too  fmall,  which  fcems  to  b^ 
his  only  imperfection. 

He  may  be  known  by  his  head,  which  is  loftg,  lean, 
and  (lender,  bending  from  the  eyes"  to  the  noftrils,  like 
a  hawk's  beak;  he  alfo  has  a  very  full  eye,  and  a 
fhprp  ear. 

The  Sardinian  horfes.  Thefe,  and  thofe  of  Cornea, 
very  much  refemble  the  Neapolitan,  but  are  fomewhat 
fhorter  bodied,  and  of  a  more  fiery  difpofition;  hut  by 
good  management  may  be  brought  to  very  good  difci- 
pline. 

TurhiJJi  horfes.  Thefe  horfes  are  originally  natives 
of  Greece  and  bear  an  extraoniinar)-  price  v/ith  us, 
pirtly  becaufc  of  their  extraordinary  beauty,  and  part- 
ly becaufe  of  the  great  cxpence  of  bringing  them  over. 

Thefe  Turk'Jh  horfes  have  fine  heads,  fomcv.hat  like 
Barbary  ones,  beautiful  fore  hands,  and  ftraight  limbs, 
ratlicr  fm  ill  than  large,  are  of  a  m.oft  dclicjte  lliape, 
their  pace  is  genteel  and  graceful,  and  befides  they  arc 
horfes  of  good  fpirit. 

Their  coats  are  fmqoth  and  ftiort,  and  their  hoofs 
3  N  2  "  long. 
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long  and  narrow,  which  is  a  fign  of  fwiftnels;  in  a 
word,  they  are  horfes  of  great  beauty,  courage  and 
fpeed. 

Their  colour  is,  for  the  moft  part,  grey  or  flea-bit- 
ten, though  there  are  fome  of  a  bright  bay  colour;  but 
moft  of  thefc  we  have  no'.v  in  England  are  grey. 
•  EngliJJi  horfes.  The  true  bred  EngUJli  horfe,  has 
been  accounted  a  creature  of  great  ftrength  and  fpirlt, 
and  he  has  been,  by  fome  authors  reprefcnted  as  of  a 
very  large  fize ;  but  at  prefent  we  have  hardly  any  that 
can  be  called  true  bred  EngUfl}  horfes,  or  tliat  can  be 
faid  to  be  the  offspring  of  an  horfe  and  mare,  that  were 
both  lineally  defcei'ided  from  the  original  race  of  this 
country :  unlcfs  we  may  account  thofe  horfes  to  be  fuch 
that  arc  bred  wild  in  fome  forclfs,  and  among  moun- 
tains. 

Among  them,  periiaps  the  mares  and  horfes  were 
both  of  the  ^rPi  Engl iffi  rzce,  without 'mixture:  how- 
ever, it  is  not  certain,  but  fome  horf(?s  of  foreign 
countries,  of  which  many  have  been,  and  ftill  are, 
frequently  brought  over,  were  turned  into  thofe  wild 
places,  as  convenient  pafture,  and  have  mixed  wi;h 
.  the  natives  oi Britain. 

However,  feeing  we  cannot  feek  for  Englijli  horfes 
any  where  elfe  than  in  forefts  and  wild  places,  we  will 
fiJppofe  thofe  to  be  the  true  bred  EnglifJi  race  of  horfes. 

Thefc  we  find  to  anfWcr  the  charafter,  fo  far  as  re- 
lates to  (trength  and  good  fpirit ;  but  they  are  not 
large,  though  very  hardy,  and  will  always  keep  good 
fkfli  on  their  backs,  and  thrive  where  other  horfes  can 
fca^rce  live. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  race  might  have 
been  much  larger  than  they  now  are,  becaufe  in  the 
firft  time  they  were  at  liberty  to  range  any  v.here,  and 
take  their  pleafure  where  it  pleafed  them  befl,  and 
all  grounds  then  lay  open,  or  elfe  there  were  but  very 
few  inclofures,  in  comparifon  to  what  there  are  now. 
And  when  they  had  that  plentiful  Ihare  of  food,  we 
may  naturally  irmagine  that  their  bodies  were  much 
larger  than  they  are  at  prefent ;  for  it  is  a  certain  rule, 
that  the  lefs  fliare  of  nourifiiment  any  creature  has 
during  the  time  of  its  growth,  fo  much  the  fmaller 
will  he  be  in  ftature. 

But  there  are  now  very  few  of  this  wild  fort  in  ufe, 
in  comparifon  to  what  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
or  two  hundred  years  ago;  and  thofe  that  are  now 
taken  up,  are  not  eafily  tamed:  but  when  they  are 
once  difciplined,  they  will  endure  more  labour  than 
any  horfes  in  the  knowri  part  of  the  w-orld. 

Irijh  hobbies.  Thefe  are  alfo  of  a  wild  breed,  and 
are  generally  well  made,  much  after  the  manner  of 
the  Englijli  wild  horfes;  they  have  fmc  heads,  ftrong 
necks,  and  well  turned  bodies,  quick  eyes,  good 
limb?,  and  other  good  qualities  fufficient  to  recom- 
mend them ;  arc  brifk  and  courageous,  and  very  fure 
footed:  but  both  thefe  are  fubjeft  to  ftart,  which,  I 
fuppofc,  proceeds  from  their  wild  way  of  livirtg, 
where  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
or  feeing  any  thing  but  trees  or  bufhes,  and  therefore 
every  thing  elfe  fcems  ftrange  and  fhocking  (o  them. 

But  if  I  hey  happen  to  be  young,  when  taken  from 
t)ic  forcft,  or  other  wild   pafturcs,  this  tnay  probably 


be  overcome ;  but  if  they  arc  not  fo,  then  I  judge  it 
inipolTible  ever  to  break  them  to  it;  kir  they  having 
never  known  any  tiling  but  wild  fccnes,  and  been  a 
long  time  habituated  to  them,  every  tiling  that  differs 
from  tliem  will  feem  fl:range,  if  not  monflrous,  and 
will  ifrikc  them  with  fear  and  horror,  never  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

We  are  informed  that  thefe  Irijli  horfes  arc  fo  wild, 
that  the  only  way  of  taking  them,  is  by  affembling  a 
great  number  of  people  together,  and  driving  the 
whole  flud,  horfes  and  mares,  colts  and  fillies,  into  a 
bog,  where  they  cafl  halters  over  the  heads  of  thofe 
they  think  fit  for  fervice,  letting  the  others  run  again 
into  the  country. 

Our  Englijli  horfes  in  forefts  are  not  taken  with  lefs 
labour,  for  many  artful  devices  mull:  be  ufed,  and  a 
great  deal  of  labour  too  is  required  in  the  taking  them. 

And  after  all,  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  they 
have  moft  gentle  ufage,  to  make  them  as  familiar  as 
poffible  and  at  the  -firft,  not  letting  them  have  any 
thing  to  eat,  but  what  we  feed  them  with  out  of  the 
hand,  till  they  are  grown  very  well  acquainted  with 
their  keepers. 

It  is  not  to  be  expefted  that  they  will  all  of  a  fuddeii 
quit  their  wildncfs,  but  thus  feeding  them,  and  keeping 
them  awake  for  fome  time,  will  tame  them  by  de- 
grees. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved,  both  in  taming  or  teaching 
of  horfes,  that  they  are  to  be  ufed  with  tendernefs, 
rather  than  roughnefs,  and  no  paflioiiate  perfon  ought 
to  be  concerned  in  their  breaking  or  management  ; 
but  a  man  that  undertakes  this  bufinefs  ought  to  be 
patient,  and  a  mailer  of  reafon  ;  and  lo:  want  of  thefe 
quahfications  being  put  in  pratlice  in  the  management 
ol  them,  many  a  good  horfe  has  been  fpoiled,  having 
either  been  puflied  on  by  the  paffion  of  the  rider  to 
over-ftrain  themfelves,  or  elfe  to  dart  and  fly  out  of 
the  way,  at  the  leaft  touch  of  the  whip  or  fpur,  and 
thereby  endanger  the  rider  ;  or  to  hate  the  rider,  and 
take  every  opportunity  oi  doing  him  a  niifchief,  either 
in  mounting,  or  when  he  is  on  his  back,  or  dif- 
mounting. 

There  are  many  inflances  to  prove  that  horfes  have 
a  memory,  and  will  refent  injuries  that  have  been  of- 
fered them.  I  have  known  fome  horfes  which  would  not 
Hand  Hill  to  be  (hod  by  a  farrier,  of  whom  tlicy  had 
before  received  fome  violent  ufage  ;  when  at  the  fame 
time  they  would  freely  fuffer  themlelves  to  be  Ihod  by 
llrangers.  Others  have  been  fo  provoked  at  the  fight 
of  a  farrier,  with  a  leather  apron,  that  they  have  en- 
deavoured all  they  could  to  do  him  a  miichief,  either 
by  biting  or  kicking.  Nor  are  we  witliout  theknovv- 
Icilgc  ot  melancholy  accidents  that  have  liappencd  to 
grooms,  who  have  ufed  their  horfes  with  too  much 
Teverity. 

I  (hall  conclude  what  has  been  faid  of  foreign 
horfes,  the  natural  bred  Englijh  horfes,  and  Irijh  hob- 
bies, with  faying,  that  when  we  fee  a  fine  horfe  now  a- 
days  which  was  foaled  in  Englaid,  and  bred  of  a  marc 
and  horfe  ihat  was  li!:cwifc  bred  in  the  fame  place,  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  luch  a  horfe  is  ot  a  true  Englijh 
breed,  unlefs  we  could  know  iurther  of  his  genera- 
tion \ 
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lion ;  his  grandfire  or  grandam  might,  perhaps,  be 
both  foieigneis. 

But  we  fay  thin  much  of  horfes  which  have  been 
foaled  or  bicJ  in  Engl.ind,  though  they  arc  the  offspring 
ot"  fiircigiicrs,  they  will  be  ftroiigcr,  and  have  a  better 
fpirit,  than  if  the  fame  had  been  abroad  ;  becaufe  the 
food  in  England  lor  horfes  is  more  hearty  and  nourifh- 
ing  tha:i  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  elpecially 
our  grafs,  which  is  the  principal  food  tor  horfes,  is  in 
greater  plenty  in  Briiain  and  Ireland,  than  in  any  other 
Europan  nation  belidcs. 

For  which  rcafon  in  the  hotter  countries,  they  are 
forced,  for  want  of  grafs,  to  cultivate  clover,  faint- 
toin,  iic.  a:id  feed  their  horfes  with  thcfc,  and  chopt 
("traw  and  corn  ;  but  chopt  Itraw  is  only  for  them  when 
they  arc  grown  fit  for  ufc,  they  having  only  during 
ih?ir  firft  two  or  three  years,  clover,  faintloin,   l^c. 

Of  the  crols  ftrains  of  horfes,  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  Britain  have  been  bred  horfes  of  all  kinds 
before  mentioned,  which  have  not  only  been  as  good 
as  thofe  bred  in  their  refpeflive  countries,  but  have 
been  allowed  to  exceed  them  in  ftrength  and  beauty. 

But  this  fhould  be  remembered,  that  of  every  kind 
of  l;orfes  mentioned  before,  it  has  been  thought  proper 
in  our  trading,  fporting,  and  wailike  country,  to 
compofe  out  of  the  variety,  fuch  horfes  as  may  prove 
ufeful  to  every  fort  of  bufmefs. 

We  have  (bme  for  carrying  burdens,  fome  for  the 
road,  fome  tor  hunting,  others  for  ambling,  and  others 
for  the  coach  and  other  carriages  ,  fome  likewile  for 
racing,  and  fome  for  the  manage,  to  be  trained  either 
for  the  war,  or  diverfion  of  great  men. 

As  to  the  mixing  of  breeds,  fome  are  of  opinion, 
that  fuch  horfes  defigned  to  be  trained  for  the  war, 
(hould  be  bred  from  a  NeapoUt^m  flallion,  and  an  E'lg- 
iijh  marc,  or  of  a  Turhip)  flallion,  and  an  Englijh  mare. 

The  next  breed  to  be  defired,  is  between  a  Turkiflj 
flallion,  and  a  Neiipoltun  mare,  which  produce  a  fine 
race  of  a  great  value. 

Some  fay  that  (tallions  of  Corjlca  and  Sardinia, 
coupled  with  Tu'rkijh  mares,  will  produce  a  fine  breed  ; 

(and  that  the  Spauijh  jennet,  and  Flanders  mare,  produce 
an  excellent  offspring. 
But  this  we  are  certain  of,  that  any  of  the  aforefaid 
kinds  of  horfes  covering  true  born  Englijh  mares,  will 
beget  better  colts  or  fillies,  than  if  they  had  coupled 
wi:h  their  own  race,  in  their  own  country. 

And  there  is  a  good  reafon  for  this,  becaufe  no  race 
of  horfes  in  the  world  have  fuch  hearty  feedings  as 
thofc  of  Britaii,  where  libertv'  renders  every  faimer 
capable  of  cultivating  his  lands,  and  providing  plen- 
tilully  for  himfelt,  and  all  about  him. 

This  caufes  all  of  our  breed  to  be  ftrong  and  liearty, 
and  when  the  mare  is  fo,  the  race  that  proceeds  from 
her  mufl  be  fo  much  better,  as  the  is  ffronger  than  the 
mares  that  are  fed  in  other  countries  where  the  pro- 
vender is  more  coarfc,  and  Ic^s  nourifhing. 

As  to  the  breeding  of  horfes  for  racing,  fome  gentle- 
men chufe  to  put  a  Barbary  horfe  to  an  Engli/h  mare  , 
others  will  have  both  the  fires  and  dam  to  be  B..r!"  ; 
others  again  are  for  coupling  the  Barbary  horfc  w  rl 
the  Turkij'h  mare,  and  mdccd  any  of  thefe  coupli,.  , 
produce  liorfes_of  great  fpecd. 


The  crofs  (trains  oi  horfes  we  now  have,  are  not  lo 
be  numbered  ;  but  if  we  were  to  trace  the  breeds  of 
the  beft  running  horfes,  Vve  fhould  find  them  to  pro- 
ceed from  fuch  mixtures. 

l"lic  many  horfe  races,  fo  frequently  the  diverfion  of 
our  Englijh  nobility  and  gentry,  are  chiefiy  performed 
by  fuch  mixtures  in  breed. 

For  though  one  horfc  truly  bred  of  one  particular 
country,  may  be  fwittcr  than  anotheii  yet  if  he  wants 
fliength  he  will  be  a  lofer  in  the  courfe,  and  will  fall 
from  his  fpeed  if  the  courfe  happens  to  be  wet  and 
heavy  ;  but  the  coupling  before-mentioned,  when 
brought  together  by  a  man  of  right  judgment  that 
way,  may  produce  fomething  admirable  at  Newtnar- 
kef,  &c. 

As  to  hunting-horfes,  which  are  chiefly  the  delight 
of  the  Englijh  gentry,  thefe  ought  to  be  nimble,  full  of 
courage,  and  llrong. 

The  original  ol  the  beft  we  know,  have  proceeded 
from  a  crofs  ftrain,  between  the  Turhijh  ftaliion,  and 
Englijh  mare  ;  and  there  is  great  reafon  tor  this  opi- 
nion, fince  we  are  already  certain  of  the  ftrength  of 
our  Englijh  bred  mares,  and  the  good  courage  and 
fwiftnels  of  the  Turhijh  and  Barbary  horfes. 

But  every  one  who  breeds  fuch  horfes,  has  his  pe- 
culiar fancy  ;  they  employ  fome  favourite  ftallion,  or 
favourite  mare  to  raife  a  breed  from,  and  are  different 
in  opinion  about  this  :  one  of  any  particular  breed  will 
not  be  fo  good  as  another,  although  the  fame  care 
fhould  be  taken  in  the  coupling  the  fne  and  the  dam. 

All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  a  ilnllion  of  vigour  and 
fpeed  ought  to  be  chofen,  and  a  mare  of  a  ftrong  and 
healthful  body  ;  and  from  fuch  coupling  may  be  cx- 
pedfed  well  bred  horfes  of  ftrength  and  courage. 

The  pad  or  ambling  horfe,  is  chiefly  defired  for  la- 
dies ;  to  produce  fuch,  let  the  fire  be  a  Turk,  and  the 
dam  a  Sotch  poney,  or  Irijh  hobby,  and  thefe  between 
them  will  produce  a  race  that  will  be  nainial  pacers. 
And  again,  a  Turii/h  fire,  and  an  Englijh  mare  of  a 
fmall  fize,  will  naturally  produce  tor  the  pace  or  amble. 

Then  as  for  the  burthen  or  pack,  the  German  horfe 
will  be  jt'good  fire  for  a  Flandns  or  Fieinifh  dam  ;  tb.efe 
will  produce  a  breed  ftrong  and  tall,  fit  either  for  car- 
rying great  weights,  or  war.  '  - 

If  one  of  this  breed  happens  to  be  trained  for  the 
army,  his  rider,  with  his  accoutrements,  will  hardly 
be  lefs  than  thirty  ftone. 

The  Norihamptonjhire  breed  of  horfes  arc  generally 
coveted  for  this  ufe.  the  original  of  wliich  came  from  a 
mixtuie  of  the  kind  before  mentioned. 

Thefe  are  alfo  good  for  the  draught,  either  in  the 
coach  or  cart,  and  many  have  been  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  mares  of  this  breed  are  as  ferviecable  in 
ftrength  and  action,  as  the  horfes  :  and  the  ftallions 
and  mares  of  this  crofs  ftrain  are  rather  preferable  to 
the  original  fires  or  dams  ;  being  more  tiabituated  to 
ttie  f  '(  .  oi  the  cou.ury,  ut  as  one  may  fay,  naturalized 
to  lae  Engl Pj  provender,  than  thofe  that  came  from 
their  refpcc^ive  native  countries. 

The  ciofling  of   ftrain.',   or  rouphngone  kind  with 

anoiher,   has  of  late  fo  much  improved  our  biecd   in 

L.njahd,   that  we  have  tiicm  now  of  ail   forts,   and  for 
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all  ufes,  in  more  perfcflion,  I'i.m  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

Some  E'-gL/h  authors  have  ohfervcd,  that  the  heft 
horles  are  rather  from  the  crofs-llrain;  than  immedi- 
ately from  the  natural  Breed  of  any  country,  for  our 
Eiiglijh  mares  mend  the  breed  ;  they  (irengthen  the 
joints  of  the  Spanifl}  jennet,  the  flendernels  of  the 
limbs  of  the  Turk  or  Barb,  and  the  too  long  and 
rough  hair  about  the  paRern  of  the  Spamfl)  breed. 

In  the  latter  cafe  when  the  hairs  are  long  upon  the 
pafteins,  it  would  be  difficult  for  their  keepers  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  the  malanders  or  fcratches,  which 
the  Flanders  horfe  or  mare  is  frequently  attacked  with, 
unlefs  that  hair  was  finged  or  burnt  off. 

As  for  the  age  of  a  ftallion  ;  fome  advife  to  try  the 
age  and  courage  of  a  ftallion,  by  taking  up  part  of  the 
fkin,  and  if  it  return  quickly  to  the  body,  and  become 
fmooth,  it  is  a  fign  of  his  vigour  and  youth  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  if  it  remains  fome  time  without  returning 
to  the  part  wlience  it  was  pulled,  it  is  a  fign  that  the 
horfe  is  cither  old  or  infirm  ;  but  if  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  fit  for  bufineis. 

Another  way  to  try  if  a  horfe  be  young  or  old,  is 
to  take  the  flern  or  tail  next  the  buttock,  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  prelllng  that  part  hard,  if  they 
find  the  joint  there  bigger  or  more  prominent  than  the 
joints  of  the  till  (as  big  perhaps  as  a  hazle  nut,  or 
thereabouts,)  they  conclude  the  horfe  to  be  under  ten 
years  old  ;  but  if  that  joint  be  equal  with  the  other 
joints  in  the  tail,  they  fuppofe  the  horfe  to  be  pall 
that  age. 

Another  way  is,  to  examine  the  horfe's  eyes,  whether 
they  be  full  ;  his  body,  whether  or  not  it  is  in  good 
condition  ;  as  alfo  whether  he  has  courage  ;  if  his 
coat  be  fmooth,  and  ii  the  hollow  of  his  eyes  be  full  ; 
for  if  all  thefe  meet  together,  expert  jockies  conclude 
a  horfe  is  young,  aud  fit  for  generation.  See  Age  of 
A  Horse,  Mare,  Stallion,  Stud. 

STALKING-HORSE;  without  which  there  is  no 
getting  to  fhoot  at  fome  fowl,  by  reafon  of  their  Ihy- 
iiefs  ;  which  llalking-horfe  fhou'.d  be  fome  old  jade, 
trained  up  for  that  purpofe,  who  will  gently,  and  as 
you  would  have  him,  walk  up  and  down  in  the  water 
which  way  you  pleafe,  flodding  and  eating  of  the  grafs 
that  grows  therein.  Sec  Plate  XV.  and  Article 
Tunnel-Net. 

You  niulf  fhelter  yourfelf  and  gun  behind  his  fore- 
{lioulder,  bending  your  body  low  by  his  fide,  and 
keeping  his  body  full  between  you  and  the  fowl  ; 
being  witliin  Ifiot,  take  your  level  from  bclore  the 
forepart  of  the  horfe,  firing  as  it  were  between  the 
horfe's  neck  and  the  water,  which  is  much  better  than 
firing  under  his  belly,   bcinfg  lefs  perceivable. 

But  by  reafon  of  the  trouble  and  time  that  a  real 
ftalking  horfe  will  take  up,  to  make  fit  for  this  pur- 
pofe, you  may  make  an  ;inificial  one,  of  fome  pieces 
of  old  canvas,  Ihapcd  like  a  horfe,  with  his  head 
bending  downward  as  if  gr,i7,ing ;  it  may  be  fluffed 
with  an)'  light  matter,  and  painted  of  the  colour  ol  a 
hoifc,  of  wliich  the  bed  is  brown,  and  in  the  middle 
let  it  be  fixed  to  a  Haft',   with  a  fharp  iron  at  tlic  end 


to  ftick  it  into  the  ground  as  you  fee  occafion,  Hand- 
ing fall  while  you  take  your  level. 

It  mufl  alio  be  (o  portable,  that  you  may  with  eafe 
bear  it  with  one  hand,  and  move  it  fo  as  it  may  fcem 
to  graze  as  you  go. 

It  muft  neither  be  too  low  nor  too  high  in  flature, 
for  the  firft  will  not  hide  your  body,  and  the  other  will 
be  apt  to  fcare  away  the  fowl. 

You  may,  inftead  of  this  ftalking-horfe,  form  out 
of  canvas  painted,  an  ox  or  cow  ;  this  change  is  vei-y 
proper,  after  you  have  fo  feared  the  fowl  with  your 
llalking-horfe,  that  they  begin  to  find  out  the  deceit 
(as  it  frequently  happens) :  then  you  may  flalk  with 
an  ox  or  cow,  till  the  horfe  be  forgotten,  and  by  this 
method    continue  your  fport. 

In  low  fenny  grounds,  the  ftalking  with  flags  or  red 
deer  is  very  proper,  where  fuch  deer  do  ufually  feed, 
and  arc  more  familiar  with  the  fowl,  and  fo  feed  nearer 
them  than  either  the  ox,  horfe,  or  cow  :  which  ftalk- 
ing ftag,  or  deer,  are  formed  out  of  canvas  painted, 
with  the  natural  horns  of  flags  fixed  thereon,  and  the 
colour  fliould  be  painted  fo  lively,  as  that  the  fowl 
cannot  difcern  the  deceit,  by  which  means  you  will 
come  within  a  much  nearer  diflance. 

There  are  likewife  other  engines  to  flalk  wiihal, 
fuch  as  an  artificial  tree,  bufh,  or  Ihrub,  which  may 
be  made  into  fmall  wands,  and  with  painted  canvas 
made  into  the  form  of  the  body  of  a  tree,  as  a  willow, 
poplar,  or  fuch  trees  as  grow  by  rivers,  and  water- 
fides,  which  are  the  beft. 

If  you  ftalk  with  a  bufh  or  fhrub,  they  muft  not 
be  fo  tall  as  your  tree,  but  much  thicker  ;  which  may 
be  made  either  of  one  entire  bufli,  or  of  divers  bufhes 
interwoven  one  with  another,  either  with  fmall  withy- 
wands,  cord  or  packthread,  that  may  not  be  difcern- 
ed  :  and  let  not  your  bufh  exceed  the  height  of  a  man, 
but  be  thicker  than  four  or  five  inches,  with  a  fpike 
at  the  bottom  to  ftick  into  the  ground,  whilft  you  take 
your  level. 

If  you  defign  thefe  artificial  ftalking  engines  for 
fowls  that  flock  together,  efpecially  w-ater-fowl,  they 
will  foon  grow  too  crafty  for  thole  that  are  uniluffed  ; 
but  for  pheafants,  woodcocks,  and  the  like,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  ufetul  and  cheaper  way,  than  to  ufe 
thofe  that  are  unftuficd  ;  for  when  you  have  made  the 
(hot,  you  may  roll  up  the  engine,  and  keep  it  for 
another  occafion. 

Take  notice,  that  thefe  feveral  forts  of  engines  be- 
fore mentioned,  are  to  be  iifed  only  in  the  morning, 
or  late  in  the  evening,  and  are  more  proper  for  water 
than  land-fowl;  for  when  the  fun  is  up,  its  refleftion 
Iboner  difcovcrs  the  iniperfeflions  of  tlie  engine, 
which  are  better  hidden  by  the  water. 

STANCHING  Blood;  in  ca!e  a  horfe,  Wr.  hap- 
pens to  be  cut  or  hurt,  fill  the  cut  lull  of  the  wool  of 
a  hare  or  rabbet,  and  hold  it  in  fome  time  with  your 
hand,  or  ellc  bind  it  on  tlie  part ;  then  burn  the  upper 
leather  of  an  old  ftioe,  and  ftrew  the  aflus  among  the 
wool,  and  let  it  lie  on  for  twenty-lour  houis,  and  it 
will  Ihuich  the  bleeding.     Or, 

Bml  together  honey,  wax,  turpemijic,  fwinc's  greafe, 
and  wheaten  flour,  ftirring  and  mi.xing  them  well  to- 
gether. 
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gether,  till  they  arc  become  an  ointment,  then  take  it    a   leap.     For  leaps  of   all  kinds,    give  no  help  with 


off  the  fire,  and  put  it  up  in  a  g-illiput  tor  ule  ;  but  it 
the  cut  be  of  any  conlidcrabic  depth,  put  in  a  tent  of 
41 '.X,  or  linen  cloth  d:ppcd  in  the  ointment,  and  lay  a 
piailler  ot  the  fame  over  it,  letting  it  lie  on  twenty-four 
hours. 

If  a  horfe  happens  to  bleed  violently  at  the  nofe, 
ftamp  betony  in  a  mortar  with  fait,  and  put  it  into  his 
.  nofe,  applying  it  to  the  wound  and  it  will  flop  it ; 
but  if  he  be  taken  fuddenly  in  the  highway,  ISc.  and 
you  cannot  get  the  herb,  fcrape  a  felt  hat  or  piece  of 
woollen  cloth  with  a  knife,  and  apply  it  to  the  part, 
and  it  will  llanch  it. 

STAKK.  I      A  bird   kept   for   his  whiftling  ; 

STARLING.  J  but  the  great  fault  generally  is, 
that  they  get  them  too  much  Hcdi^cd  out  of  the  neft, 
which  makes  them  generally  retain  too  much  of  their 
own  harlh  notes  ;  fuch  therefore  as  would  liave  them 
good,  and  void  their  own  natural  fpeaking  tone,  mull 
take  them  from  the  eld  ones  at  two  or  three  days  old  ; 
and  this  ihould  be  done ;  by  all  birds  that  you  defign 
to  learn  to  whiftle  or  fpeak,  or  «ould  have  learn  of 
another  bird  by  hanging  under  his  cage. 

STARS;  are  diftinguilhing  marks  in  the  foreheads 
of  horfes,  and  they  are  ulually  made  either  white, 
black,  or  red. 

The  method  of  making  which  is  as  follows  : 

If  you  would  have  a  white  one  in  his  forehead,  or 
indeed  any  other  part  of  his  body,  firft,  with  a  razor, 
ftiave  away  the  hair,  of  the  width  or  bignefs  that  you 
would  have  the  ftar  to  be;  then  take  a  little  oil  of 
vitriol  in  an  ovller  iTiell,  and  dip  a  feather  i>r  piece  of 
flick  into  it,  for  it  will  eat  both  linen  and  woollen, 
and  jufJ  wet  it  all  over  the  place  that  you  have  (haved, 
which  will  eat  away  the  root  of  the  hairs,  and  the  next 
that  come  w-ill  be  white.  It  need  not  be  done  above 
once,  and  may  be  healed  up  with  copperas-water,  and 
green  ointment. 

STARTING;  in  the  manage  a  horfe  is  faid  to 
be  ffarting,  fkittifli,  or  timorous,  that  takes  every 
obje<5f  he  fees  to  be  othervvife  than  it  is. 

This  fault  is  moff  common  to  horfes  that  have  de- 
fers in  their  eyes :  you  Ihould  never  beat  a  ftarting 
horfe  in  his  confternation,  but  get  him  to  advance 
gently  to  theobjeft  thai  alarms  him. 

S'l'AY.  To  ftay  the  hand;  to  ftay  or  fuftain  a 
horfe,  is  to  hold  the  bridle  Him  and  high. 

We  likewife  ftay  or  fuflain  a  horfe  with  the  in-leg 
or  tlie  in-heel,  when  he  makes  his  croup  go  before  his 
fhoulders  upon  volts. 

We  ftav  a  horfe  again  when  we  hinder  him  to  tra- 


verfe,  when  we  ride  him  equally,  keeping  him  aiways 
fubjtft,  fo  that  his  croup  cannot  flip  out,  and  he  can 
lofe  neither  his  cadence  nor  his  ground,  but  marks  all 
his  times  equal. 

STEP  AND  LEAP;  is  one  of  the  feven  airs, 
or  artificial  motions  of  a  horfe,  being,  as  it  were, 
three  airs  ;  tor  the  pace  or  llcp  in  leira  a  terra,  the 
railing  is  a  corvct,  and  the  leap  finifhes  the  whole. 

The  fteps  put  the  horfe  upon  the  hand,  and  gives 
him  a  rife  to  leap  like  one  that  runs  before  he  leaps, 
and  fo  many  leaps  higher  than  he  that  goes  every  time 


your  legs  at  all,  only  hold  him  with  the  bridle  hand 
when  he  riles  betorc,  that  (o  he  may  nfc  the  higher 
behind  ;  and  when  he  begins  to  rife  the  higher  behind, 
then  put  you  bridk--hand  a  little  forwards  to  hold  him 
lip  before,  and  flay  him  there  upon  the  hand,  as  if  he 
hung  in  the  air;  and  time  the  motion  of  your  bridle- 
hanc),  fo  as  that  you  may  take  him  as  if  he  were  a 
ball  upon  the  bound,  which  is  the  greateft  fecret  of  all 
in  leaping  a  horfe  right. 

S Tt-RN,  [with  Hunters]  the  tail  of  a  greyhound 
or  a  wolf. 

STtW,  is  a  kind  of  fidi-pond,  contrived  for  ferving 
the  daily  ufc  of  a  family,  fo  that  with  little  trouble 
the  houfe  may  be  furnifhed  with  fifh  at  any  time. 

This  Ihould  be  fo  fituated  as  to  be  near  the  chief 
manfion,  and  inclofed,  the  better  to  be  defended  from 
robbers. 

If  you  have  two  great  waters  of  three  or  four  acres 
a  piece,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  four  ftews,  of  two 
rods  wide  and  three  rods  long  each. 

In  making  of  thefe  the  fides  (hould  be  cut  down 
floping,  carrying  the  bottom  in  a  continual  decline 
from  end  to  end,  fo  as  you  may  have  a  convenient 
mouth,  as  horfe-ponds  have,  for  tlie  taking  out  your 
nets  when  you  have  drawn  for  fifh  ;  and  it  you  have 
room  enough  you  may  make  a  mouth  at  both  ends, 
and  the  deepefl  part  Jhould  be  in  the  middle,  by  which 
means  your  net  may  be  drawn  backwards  or  forwards  ; 
and  the  fifh  fhould  not  have  fuch  fhelter  as  a  depth 
under  a  head  will  be. 

Add  to  this,  that  fifh  delight  in  coming  upon  the 
fhoals,  and  in  all    probability  they  thrive  the  better. 

Thefe  fnay  chiefly  be  referved  for  carp,  but  not  ab- 
folutely ;  and  it  you  perceive  vour  tench  and  percli  to 
encreafe  and  profper,  you  may  make  lefl'cr  flews  to 
ferve  them  a-part,  and  fo  you  may  have  them  when 
you  pleafe,  without  diflurbing  the  other  fifh. 

But  remember  this,  that  perch  will  fcarce  live  irl 
flews  and  fmall  water,  Jn  hot  weather,  but  will  pine, 
grow  lean  and  thin,  if  not  die  :  fo  that  the  ftews  are 
to  be  their  winter  quarters,  but  m  the  fumtncr  they 
fhould  be  in  green  ponds. 

SllCKLE-BACK;  this  fifh  k  fmall,  prickly  and 
without  Icales,  and  not  worth  minding,  but  that  he  is 
an  excellent  bait  for  trouts,  efpecially  if  his  tail  be 
turned  round  on  the  hook,  at  which  a  trout  will  bite 
more  eagerly  than  at  penk,  roach,  or  minnow. 

The  loach  is  alfo  as  good  bait  as  the  fticklcback, 
provided  you  place  it  right  on  the  hook. 

And  that  you  may  do  it,  take  this  obfervation,  that 
the  nimble  turning  of  the  penk,  minnow,  loach,  or 
ftickle-back,  is  the  perfedtion  of  that  fort  of  fifliing. 

That  you  may  do  it  the  better,  take  notice  that  you 
muff  put  the  hook  into  the  mouth  ot  any  ol  the  afure- 
faid  baits,  and  out  at  their  tail,  tying  him  fall  with 
white  thread  a  little  above  it,  in  fuch  fort  that  he  may 
turn  ;  after  this  few  up  his  mouth  and  you  have 
done. 

1  his  way  of  baiting  is  very  templing  to  large  trouts, 
and  feldom  fail  the  angler's  expedation.  This  fifh  is 
in  fome  places  called  a  bandfbckle, 
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STIFLE  IN!  A  Horse,  a  large  mufclc,  or  that  part  of 
the  hind-Icg  which  advaiKcs  towards  his  belly,  limilar 
to  tiic  fmall  crump  bouc  in  a  leg  of  mutton  ,  and  is  a 
nioft  dangerous  part  to  receive  a  blow  upon. 

STIFLING,  Js  a  malady  riiat  accidentally  bcfals  a 
horfe  either  by  fomc  i\rain,  by  leaping,  or  by  a  flip  in  the 
llible,  or  in  travelling,  or  elfc  by  fome  blow  or  ftroke, 
which  puts  out  the  fliiie-bone,  or  much  hurts  and  ftrains 
thejoint. 

The  lign  of  this  is  by  the  diflocated  bone  bearing  itfelf 
out,  which  will  make  him  go  lame,  and  unwilling  to 
touch  the  ground  but  only  with  his  toes,  till  it  be  put 
in  again. 

The  common  method  of  cure  is  to  fwim  the  horfe  in 
fome  deep  water  or  pond,  till  he  fweats  about  his  cars, 
which  will  put  the  bone  into  its  right  place  again,  and 
when  he  is  tlioughi  to  have  fwajTi  enough,  to  take  him 
out  of  the  water  and  to  tJirow  an  old  blanket  over  him, 
to  prevent  him  from  taking  cold,  and  lead  him  gently 
home. 

Then  begin  in  the  ftable  ;  put  a  wooden  wedge 
of  the  breadth  of  a  fixpence  between  the  toe  and  the 
flioe,  on  the  contraiy  foot  behind,  and  when  he  is 
thoroughly  dry  anoint  the  part  aggrieved  with  hen's 
grcafe,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ftrong  beer,  t>f 
equal  parts  alike,  well  ihaken  and  mixed  together  in  a 
vial. 

It  is  to  be  well  chafed  in  with  the  hand,  one  holding 
at  the  fame  time  a  hot  bar  of  iron  or  fire-ihovcl,  to 
make  it  fuik  in  the  better :  or  you  may  apply  to  it 
brandy  and  common  foap,  and  ftrong  beer,  mixed  toge- 
ther : 

Or,  tie  down  the  horfe's  head  to  the  manger,  and 
faften  a  cord  to  the  paftern  of  the  ftifled-leg,  and  draw 
his  leg  forwards,  fo  that  the  bone  will  come  right  by 
being  helped  with  the  hand  ;  keep  it  in  this  poiition  ex- 
actly, and  tie  the  other  end  of  the  cord  to  the  rack, 
that  the  horfe  may  not  pull  his  leg  back  fo  as  to  diflocate 
the  bone  for  an  hour  or  two,  till  after  it  has  be^n  fettled 
and  drelfed. 

Then  having  ready  melted  pitch  in  a  pot,  dip  a  bit 
of  a  clout  tied  to  a  ftick  into  the  pitch,  anoint  the  ftif- 
ling  with  it,  to  the  breadth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and 
the  length  of  ten  ;  and  immediately  before  the  pitch 
can  cool,  having  ready  a  ftrong  piece  of  canvas  cut  fit 
for  the  purpofe,  and  very  well  warmed  by  the  fire,  clap 
it  fo  neatly  upon  the  place,  that  the  bone  cannot  flip  out 
again. 

Take  notice,  that  this  plaifter  muft  not  be  long-ways 
towards  the  foot  and  flank  ;  but  _  crofs-ways  upon  the 
joint,  as  it  were  about  the  thigh  ;  forotherwife  it  cannot 
hold  in  the  bone. 

When  you  have  laid  on  the  plaifter,  anoint  it  all  over 
with  the  melted  pitch,  and  while  it  is  warm,  chip  flax, 
the  colour  of  the  horfe,  all  over  the  outfide  of  the  can- 
vas. 

Let  the  plaifter  remain  on  till  it  falls  off  of  itfelf  ; 
but  if  the  bone  be  out,  then  put  in  a  French  rowel,  a 
little  below  the  ftifling  place,  and  let  it  remain  fifteen 
d^ys,  and  turn  it  once  every  day  :  at  tlic  end  of  fifteen 
days  take  it  out,  and  heal  up  the  orifice  with  green  oint- 
ment. 


STIFF  Lecs,  a  difeafc  in  horfes,  under  which  are aifo 
comprehended  dry,  decayed  or  bruifed  legs. 

For  the  cure  :  take  of  fpirit  of  wine  a  quart ;  oil  ofi 
nuts,  half  a  pint ;  butter  half  a  pound  ;  put  them  into, 
a  glaicd  earthen  pipkin  and  melt  them,  covering  thci 
velfcl  V.  ith  another  that  is  lefs,  exnfliy  fitted  to  it,  Jut^j 
the  junctures  well  with  clay,  mi^cd  with  horfc-du:ig)or 
hair  ;  and  after  the  cement  is  dry,  fet  the  pot  on  a  very 
gentle  fire,  and  keep  the  ingredients  boiling  up,  very 
fofcly  for  the  fpace  of  eight  or  ten  hours  ;  then  take  off 
the  pot  and  fet  it  to  cool  :  when  ufed,  rub  the  mafter; 
finew  with  your  hand  till  it  grows  hot,  then  anoint  it' 
with  this  compofition,  chafing  it  in,  and  repeat  the  famei 
every  day. 

STiPTIC  Powder  ;    is  a  reftringent  preparation  of 
iron,   commonly  called   Colebatch's  Styptic  Powder, 
after  the  name  of  its  inventor.   Sir  John  Coleeatch.-  ' 
It  is  prepared  after  the  following  manner  : 

Upon  what  quantity  of  filings  of  iron  )'ou  pleafe  pour 
fpirit  of  fait,  fo  as  to  cover  them  to  the  height  of  threcj 
or  four  fingers,  and  let  them  ftand  in  a  gentle  digeftion, 
till  the  fermentation  is  over,  and  the  fpirit  of  fait  is  be- 
come fweet ;  then  pour  oft'  the  liquid  part,  and  evapo- 
rate in  an  iron  or  glafs  vcflel,  till  half  of  it  is  wafted  ; 
then  put  it  into  an  equal  quantity  oi  Jnccharum  faiurni, 
and  evaporate  it  to  a  dry  powder  ;  it  the  evaporation  be, 
ftopped  at  its  firit  becoming  dr)-,  it  has  exaftly  the 
appearance  of  Colebatch's  Powder ;  but  if  it  be 
continued  longer,  and  the  heat  ralfed,  it  will  turn 
red. 

This  muft  be  kept  ftopped  up  very  clofe  from  the  air, 
or  elfe  it  will  imbibe,  and  fo  flow  as  to  lofe  its  ef- 
ficacy. 

Dr.  OuiNCY  tells  us,  that  he  was  very  well  informed, 
that  this  was  the  ftyptic  that  made  fo  much  nolle  in  the 
world  fome  years  fince,  by  the  author  of  Novum  Lumen 
Chiriirgicum,  and  for  the  fale  of  which  a  patent  was 
procured  ;  except,  the  oil  of  vitriol  was  ufed  in  that,  in- 
ftead  of  the  fpirit  of  fait  in  this  ;  and  that  the  difference 
is  very  inngnificant. 

He  fays  alfo,  that  he  kept  fome  of  this  by  him,  till 
he  found  a  proper  opportunity  to  try  it,  when  an  extra- 
ordinary one  happened,  by  a  blundering  farrier  cutting 
the  jugular  artery  of  a  very  fine  young  horfe  :  and  that 
having  ftopped  the  flux  of  blood,  by  griping  the  part 
with  his  hand,  till  the  doctor  had  diftolved  fome  of 
this  powder  in  warm  water,  and  with  currier's  fliav- 
ings  of  leather  dipped  in  it,  he  applied  it  to  the  part, 
not  one  drop  of  blood  followed  afterwards,  and  the 
part  was  eafily  incarnated  and  healed  up. 

STIRRUP,  a  well  known  iron  frame,  faftened  to 
a  faddle  with  a  thong  of  leather,  for  the  rider  to  reft  his 
foot  on . 

Let  your  flirrup-lealher  be  ftrong,  as  alfo  theftirrup- 
irons,  whiclr  flRuild  be  pretty  large,  that  you  may  the 
fooncr  quit  them  in  cafe  ot  a  tall. 

Stirrup,  is  a  reft  for  a  rider's  foot,  compofed  of  fomc, 
fmall  pieces  of  iron,  forged  into  bars,  and  level  below, 
but  arched  in  the  upper  part,  by  which  part  they  are 
hung  in  ftirrup-lcathers. 

Bear  vigorouflv  upon  vour  ftirrup  when  you  have  your 
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foot  in  if,  and  hold  the  point  of  your  foot  higher  than 
the  heel. 

When  you  would  ftop  your  horfe,  you  muft  bear  upon 
the  ftirrups. 

You  Ihould  keep  your  right  ftirruphalf  a  point  (liorter 
than  the  left,  for  in  combat  the  liorfeman  bears  and  rcfts 
more  upon  the  right,  and  to  facilitate  the  mounting  of 
your  horfe,  the  left  ftlrrup  fliouUl  be  longer  than  the 
other. 

To  lofe  one's  ftirrups,  is  to  fufFer  them  to  flip  from 
the  foot. 

The  ftirrup  foot,  or  the  near  fore  foot,  is  the  left  foot 
behind. 

Stirrup-leather,  is  a  lathe  or  thong  of  leather,  dc- 
fcending  from  the  faddle,  down  by  the  horfe's  ribs,  upon 
which  the  ftirrups  hang. 

Stirrup-bearer,  is  an  end  of  leatlier  made  faft  to  the 
end  of  the  faddle,  to  trufs  up  the  ftirrups  when  the  rider 
is  alighted,  and  the  horfe  fcnt  to  the  ftable. 

STOMACH  SKINS  ;  there  are  fomc  foals  under 
the  age  of  lix  months,  which,  though  their  dams  yield 
abundance  of  milk,  decay,  and  have  a  cough,  occafioned 
by  certain  pellicles  or  little  fkins  that  breed  in  their  fto- 
machs,  even  to  that  degree  as  to  obftruft  their  breathing, 
and  at  laft  utterly  deftroy  them. 

To  cure  this  maladv,  take  the  bag  wherein   the  foal 
came  out  of  the  belly  of  its  dam,  and  having  dried  it, 
,   give  as  much  thereof  in  milk  as  you  can  take  up  with 
three  fingers. 

This  remedy  is  alfo  good  for  all  difeafes  that  befal 
them  while  they  are  under  fix  years  of  age:  but  if  vou 
cannot  have  the  bag,  then  take  the  lungs  of  a  young  fox, 
dry  and  powder  them,  and  ufe  it  infteadof  the  aforefaid 
powder. 

STONE  Falcon,  a  kind  of  hawk  that  builds  her 
neft  on  rocks. 

STONE-BRUISING,  a  misfortune  that  befals  the 
cods  of  a  horfe  by  divers  accidents. 

For  the  cure:  take  honey  and  frefli  butter,  of  each 
half  a  pound,  melt  them  ;  to  which  add  the  juice  of 
green  coleworts,  one  pound  j  leaves  of  rue  picked  from 
the  ftalks,  a  good  handful  ;  black  foap,  four  ounces, 
and  one  pound  of  bean-flour  ;  ftamp  the  rue  in  a  mar- 
ble mortar,  then  add  the  honey,  and  afterwards  the 
juice  of  coleworts,  butter,  and  black  foap  ;  mix  them 
well  without  heat,  and  make  a  poultice  with  the  bean- 
flour,  and  apply  it  cold  with  a  hog's  bladder,  and 
keep  it  on  with  a  bandage  tied  about  the  horfe's 
back. 

Hard  fwellings  may  be  cured  by  this  method,  and  re- 
moving the  dreflmg  once  a-day  ;  and  the  quantity  here 
prefcribed  will  probably  be  fufficient  to  perfedt  the  cure, 
by  being  applied  frequently. 

But  if  the  fwel ling  be  attended  with  a  great  inflam- 
tnation,  then,  add  tothewliole  competition  two  drachms 
of  camphor,  diflblved  in  three  fpoonfuls  of  the  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  but  if  by  the  bruife  the  tumour  be  feated  in  the 
ligaments  that  are  above  the  ftone,  chafe  the  part  with 
fpiiit  of  wine  camphorated,  and  afterwards  apply  the 
following  cataplafm  or  poultice. 

If  you  have  reafon  to  believe  that  there  is  matter  ge- 
nerated in  the  ftones,  fpread  cmphjlrum  divinum  on  very 


foft  leather,  about  the  bigncfs  of  the  palm  of  your  hand, 
and  lay  it  upon  the  part  afiTcCted,  even  where  the 
niatter  feems  to  be  feated,  and  then  apply  the  poul- 
tice, and  if  the  m  ittcr  be  eitlier  ac^u.iUy  gene- 
rated, or  ready  to  be  formed,  the  plailkr  will  draw 
it. 

You  niufl  take  the  plaifter  off  once  a  diy  and  wipe 
it,  but  you  need  not  change  it  ;  and  by  following 
this  method  the  horfe  may  be  cured  without  geld- 
ing. 

i"he  horfe  muft  be  let  blood  both  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  cure. 

STONES-SWELLING,      "l    (in  Horfes)  a  malady 
STONES-HARDENING,  /  towhic  h  they  are  in- 
cident.    See  the  article  Cods. 

For  the  cure  :  take  yellow  wax,  frefh  butter,  and  oil 
of  olives,  of  each  half  a  pound  ■  ftrong  vinegar,  half  a 
pint  ;  boil  them  together  till  the  vinegar  be  almoft  con- 
fumed,  then  take  the  vclTel  off  the  fire,  and  put  in  an 
ounce  of  camphor  powdered  ;  make  a  poultice 
and  apply  it  to  the  fwelled  cods ;  let  it  lie  on  four 
hours,  then  lay  on  another  poultice  upon  the  firft, 
without  taking  off  the  former  or  uncovering  the 
part. 

If  the  inflammation  be  but  a  fimple  one,  it  will 
alTwage  the  fwelling  and  abate  the  pain  ;  but  if  the 
hvclling  rtioold  continue  after  the  heat  and  pain  is  re- 
moved, and  the  cods  do  hang  down  very  low,  it  is  a 
fign  that  the  horfe  is  troubled  with  a  hydrocele,  that  is, 
when  by  a  relaxation  of  the  peritonasum,  the  cods  are 
filled  with  water,  which  having  been  too  long  retained 
in  the  part,  by  reafon  of  the  great  difficulty  of  expelling 
it  through  the  pores,  may  corrupt  and  ulcerate  the 
ftones. 

For  the  cure  of  this  fort  of  fwellingy  or  hydrocele, 
make  a  fort  of  gruel  with  barley-meal  and  vinegar,  and 
when  it  is  almoft  boiled,  take  half  the  quantity  of  chalk, 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  oil  of  rofcs  and  quinces, 
and  two  handfuls  of  fait ;  apply  this  remedy  as  hot  as 
you  can  endure  it  with  your  hands,  and  bind  it  on  very 
carefully  : 

Or,  boil  a  fufficient  quantity  of  beans  in  lees  of  wine, 
till  they  are  foft  and  tender,  then  pound  them  to  a  mafh, 
to  every  pound  of  which  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
caftoreum  in  fine  powder ;  incorpdfete  them  well  toge- 
ther, and  few  two  pounds  of  them  up  in  a  bag  large 
enough  to  cover  the  ftones  ;  firft  anoint  the  cods  with 
ointment  of  the  oil  of  rofes,  and  then  lay  on  the  big  as 
hot  as  you  can  fuffcr  it  to  lay  on  the  back  of  your  hand, 
binding  it  on  as  well  as  you  can  ;  let  it  lie  on  for  twenty 
four  hours  ;  then  heat  the  bag  again  in  the  fame  lees 
of  wine  in  which  the  beans  were  boiled,  and  lay  it  on 
again  ;  repeat  tins  continually  till  the  fwelling  be 
abated. 

If  the  peril jnxmn,  or  rim  that  holds  the  entrails,  be 
relaxed,  the  guts  will  tall  into  the  cOils,  wiiich  will  ap- 
pear vifible.  In  this  cafe  you  muft  firft  endeavour  to 
put  up  the  fallen  guts,  and  then  apply  the  following  foi 
mentation  : 

Take  of  the  bark  of  the  pomegranate  and  oak  trees, 

gncn  oak  apple,  C);pr«i' nuts,   batberrie.<,   and  fomach, 

ofe.ich  twoounci«:    r.nnife  and  feiuiel  feeds,  of  each 
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an  ounce,  chamomile  melilot,  and  pomegranative 
flowers,  of  each  a  handful,  and  powder  of  crude-alum, 
four  ounces  ;  put  them  into  a  bag  large  enough  to  co- 
ver the  horfe's  cods  (;md  if  this  quantity  be  not  fufficient 
double  it)  few  it  up  after  the  manner  of  a  quilt,  and  put 
the  firft  quantity  witli  a  quarter  of  a  peck  (or  half  for 
th«  doLiblcj  of  beans  in  a  pot  of  floe  wine,  or  fome  thick 
red  wine,  and  boil  them  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours  ; 
then  apply  tiie  bag  moderately  hot  to  his  cods  or  flones, 
cleverly  fattening  it  on  with  a  bandage,  put  round  the 
flanks,  and  tied  on  the  rump.  Continue  this  applica- 
tion for  fome  time,  heating  the  quilted  bag  afrefh  every 
time  in  the  fame  liquor. 

But  after  you  have  put  up  the  guts,  the  fureft  way 
is  to  geld  the  horfc,  for  then  the  cods  will  flirink  up, 
and  the  guts  v.-iil  not  any  more  come  down  into 
them. 

But  if  it  be  a  rupture,  incording  or  burftennefs,  which 
is  when  the  rim,  thin  him,  or  caul,  which  holds  up  the 
entrails,  is  broken,  or  over-ftrained,  or  flretched,  fo  that 
the  guts  fall  down  either  injiis  cods  or  flank  :  then  ufe 
the  following  remedy  : 

Take  common  pitch,  dragon's-blood,  powder  of  bole- 
ammoniac,  maflic,  and  frankinccnfe,  of  each  one 
ounce,  make  a  plaifler  of  thefe,  and  lay  it  upon  the 
•loins  of  The  horfe,  and  on  the  rupture,  letting  it  abide 
on  till  it  falls  off  itfelf,  and  it  will  cure  him  ;  but 
then  you  mutt  at  the  fame  time  give  him  rtrength- 
ening  things  inwardly,  of  which  there  are  many 
prelcribed,  as  rupture-wort,  crofs-wort,  valerian,  &c. 

Or,  carry  the  horfe  into  a  place  wliere  there  is  a  beam 
over-thwart,  and  ftrew  it  thick  with  ftraw  ;  then  put 
pn  four  paflems,  four  rings  on  his  teet  together,  and  he 
will  fall,  then  caft  the  rope  over  the  beam  and  hoift 
him  up,  fo  that  he  may  lie  flat  on  his  back,  with  his 
legs  upwards,  without  ftruggling  ;  then  bathe  his  ftones 
with  warm  water  and  butter  melted  together  ;  and 
v/hen  they  are  become  fomething  warm,  and  well  mol- 
lified, raife  them  up  from  the  body  with  both  your 
hands,  being  clofed  by  the  fingers,  clofe  together  ;  and 
holding  the  ftones  in  your  hand,  woik  down  the  gut 
into  the  body  of  the  horfe,  ftroking  it  downwards 
continually  with  both  your  thumbs,  till  you  pei-- 
ceive  that  fide  of  -jthe  rtone  to  be  as  fmall  as  the 
other.  ,* 

Having  thus  rctilg^ed  the  gut  to  the  right  place,  tak- 
ing a  lift  of  the  bretidth  t-f  two  fingers,  and  having 
anointed  it  very  well  with  freih  butter,  tie  his  fl^ones 
clofe  together  with  it,  as  nigh  the  bt>dy  as  you  can  pof- 
fibly,  but  not  too  hard,  but  fo  that  you  can  put  your  fin- 
gers between. 

Then  raife  the  hOrfc,  and  lead  him  gently  into  the 
ftahle,  fet  him  up  and  keep  him  warm,  and  let  him  not 
be  ftirred  forthefpacc  of  twenty-one  days  ;  but  do  not 
omit  the  next  day  to  unloofc  the  lifl,  and  to  take  it 
away,  and  to  throw  a  bowl  or  two  of  cold  water  upon 
the  ei>«ls  once  or  twice  for  that  day  and  every  day  after  : 
this  will  make  him  Ihrink  up  his  ftones,  and  by  that 
nieansJiinder  the  gut  from  falling  down. 

Atth  ■  end  of  twenty-one  days,  in  order  to  render  the 
cure  m  'ic  cfFedual,  take  away  the  flone  on  the  burften 
fide,  M\d  lo  he    will  hardly  be   burftcn   again  on  that 


cure,     let    him   neither  cat 
^ive    him    his    drink    always 


fide  ;     and    during    the 
nor   drink  much,   and  i 
warm. 

STOP  ;  is  a  paufe  or  difcontinuation. 
To  form  a  ftop,  is  to  fiop  upon  the  haunches  :  to  form 
a  flop  of  a  horfe,  you  muft^n  the  firfl:  place,  place  the 
calves  of  your  legs  to  animate  him,  bend  your  body 
backwards,  raife  the  bridle  hand  witliout  moving  the 
elbow,  then  vigoroufly  extend  yourh;»ms,  and  reft  upon 
your  ftirrups,  and  make  him  form  the  times  and  mo- 
tions of  his  ftop,  in  faleading  his  haunches  three  or  four 
times. 

After  flopping  your  horfe,  make  him  give  three  or 
four  curvets. 

The  oppofite  term  of  ftop  is  parting. 
In  former  times,  the  ftop  of  a  horfe  was  called  pi»- 
rade. 

Half  a  ftop,  is  a  ftop  not  finiflied  but  a  pefade  ;  fo 
that  the  horfe,  after  faleading  tliree  or  four  times  upon 
the  haunches  refumes  and  continues  his  gallop,  without 
making  pefadesor  curvets. 

STOPPAGE  OF  Urine  in  Dogs,  a  diftemper  which 
fometimes  befalsthem  when  their  reins  have  been  over- 
heated, which  caufes  in  them  extreme  pain,  and  often 
endangers  their  lives,  if  a  prefent  remedy  be  not 
applied,  by  reafon  of  an  inflammation  which  is 
caufed  in  the  bladder,  in  which  a  gangrene  will 
enfue  ;  which  will  then  render  the  diftemper  in- 
curable. 

For  the  cure  :  boil  a  handful  of  marfh-mallows, 
as  much  of  the  leaves  of  arch-angel,  fennel-roots,  and 
bramble,  whole  together,  in  fome  white  wine,  till 
one-third  is  confumed,  and  give  it  to  the  dog  to 
drink. 

STOTE.    A  kind  of  ftinking  ferret. 
STRAIGHT  ;    to  part  or  go  ftraight,  or  right  on,  is 
to  go  upon  a  tread,  traced  in  a  ftraight  line. 

STRAIN.  1  A  misfortune  that  befals  a  horfe  when 
SPRAIN.  /  his  finews  are  ftretclieJ  beyond  their 
due  tone,  by  reafon  of  fome  flip  or  wrench,  by  which 
means  their  fpringingnefs  or  elafticity  is  fo  far  deftroved, 
that  they  cannot  recover  their  proper  tone  for  fome 
time. 

The  only  pratlicable  method  of  reducing  diflocations 
in  the  joints  of  cattle,  is  to  caft  the  animal  upon  his 
back  on  a  foft  bed,  and  draw  up  his  four  legs  with  pul- 
lies  ;  the  difplaced  joint  ought  then  to  beextcnded,  with 
all  poffible  tendernefs  and  care,  duly  replaced,  and 
bound. 

The  general  caufe  of  thofe  frequent  ftrains  in  the 
back  finews,  to  which  horfcs  in  England  are  peculiarly 
liable,  is  our  cuftbm  of  hard  riding  ;  but  the  extent  of 
the  mifchief  may  be  confiderably  reduced,  by  the  im- 
proved method  of  flioeing,  which  reftores  to  the  flexor 
tendons,  or  main  finews,  the  intire  frog,  intended  by 
nature  as  their  cufliion  and  lupport.  In  all  invifible  or 
unceitain  lamencifes,  it  ought  to  be  an  inviolable  rule 
to  attempt  no  random  methods  of  cure,  but  to  turn  the 
horfe  to  grafs,  a  fuflicient  length  of  time,  during  vhich, 
he  will  probabh  either  obtain  a  cure,  or  difeovcr  the 
feat  of  his  malady. 

In  turning   lame  horfcs  abroad  for  recovery,  fpec'.al 
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care  ought  to  be  taken  that  they  are  not  confined  in  a 
narrow  place  with  found  ones,  which  may  drive  and 
hatrafs  them  about.  When  the  back  tincws  arc  conlulera- 
blv  let  down,  and  the  frog  will  not  touch  the  ground,  it 
is  of  great  ufc  to  turn  the  horfc  ofF  in  a  light  bar-Hine, 
the  bar  rcfting  upon  the  ground,  and  fupporting  the  frog 
and  the  tendon. 

Various  Forms  of  Embrocation  for  Strains.  Beft  vine- 
gar, one  pint  ;  camphorated  fpirits,  four  ounces  ;  white 
vitriol  dilVolved  in  a  little  water,  two  drachms  ;  mix. 
Or,  vinegar,  half  a  pint ;  camphorated  fpirrts,  and  fpirit 
of  vitriol,  two  ounces  each  ;  mix. 

Take  dirtilled  vinegar,  eight  ounces  ;  diflblvc  therein 
one  ounce  Caftile-foap  ;  add  half  an  ounce  fal  ammo- 
niac. Or,  fugar  of  lead,  alum,  and  white  vitriol,  one 
drachm  each  ;  powder  and  diffolve  them  in  four  ounces 
tincture  of  rofes,  and  two  of  japan  earth.  1  his  is  pow- 
irfuUy  artringcnt. 

Take  the  whites  of  three  or  four  eggs,  beat  them  to 
froth,  add  roch  alum,  finely  powdered,  one  ounce. 
Spirits  of  wine  camphorated,  and  of  turpentine,  half  an 
ounce  each,  mix. 

An  Opodeldoc,  difcutient  and  bracing.  Spirits  of  wine, 
two  pints  ;  Spanifi  foap,  five  ounces  ;  digeft  in  a  gentle 
heat  until  the  foap  is  diffolved,  then  add  camphor 
one  ounce  ;  oil  of  origanum,  one  ounce.  The  quanti- 
ties of  camphor  and  origanum  may  be  increafed  upon 
occalion. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce  ;  fpirit  of  wine  cam- 
phorated, two  ounces.  This  from  Bracken,  but  I 
■find  if  conftantly  ufed,  the  turpentine  fetches  ofF  the 
hair  ;  perhaps  the  addition  of  a  little  Barbadoes-tar 
■  might  prevent  that  effect ;  which,  in  facl,  will  be  chang- 
ing the  turpentine  into  oil  of  fpike. 

For  enlarged,  injiamcd,  and  iceakened  Tendons.  Fo- 
ment twice  a  day  with  decoction  of  white  lily  roots, 
mallows,  elder  leaves  and  flowers,  bay-leaves,  &c. 
Make  a  poultice  for  the  parts  of  the  fomentation  thick- 
ened with  meal.  The  tenfion  fubfided,  apply  twice  a 
day  the  fait  cataplnjm  ;  or,  common  fait,  whites  of 
eggs,  vinegar,  and  oatmeal,  ufing  alfo  aftringent  mix- 
tures. Or,  make  two  ineifions  through  the  fkin  below 
jhe  difeafed  part,  being  careful  not  to  wound  the  fibres, 
or  fheath  of  the  tendon,  apply  as  above,  and  keep  the 
vound  running. 

Remedy  for  Sprains. 

Take  pitch  and  tar,  fuch  as  arc  ufed  for  fliips  or  carts, 
n  pound  i  aqua  \\tx,  a  pint  ;  boil  them  together  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  left  any  flame  (hould  touch  them,  ftirring 
them  often  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  then  add  two 
ounces  of  fine  bole,  in  powder  ;  and  thicken  the  whole 
with  flour  ;  put  this  warm  upon  tow,  and  applv  it  all 
round  the  fooflock,  binding  it  on  ;  renew  it  every  two 
days,  and  there  is  fcarce  any  fprain  that  will  not  be  well 
in  three  or  four  applications,  provided  you  drefs  the 
part  firrt  with  the  erfcnce  of  turpentine  ;  the  only  incon- 
vcniertce  of  this  remedy  is,  that  it  tarnifhes  and  reddens 
white  or  grey  hair,  and  the  ftain  appears  for  fomc  time 
nftci  ;  hov/ever,  the  remedy  is  excellent,  and  in  black 
horfes  has  no  ill  dfod.     It  is  admirable  alfo  for  blows 


and  fwcllings  in  the  knees  and  hams  ;  but  in  thefe 
cafes  you  mufl  ufc  no  ell'ence  of  turpentine.  What 
makes  this  remedy  the  more  to  be  preferred  is, 
that,  though  equally  good  with  any,  it  cvifts  but  a 
trifle. 

If  the  complaint  has  been  long  ftanding,  fiicc  three 
oiuices  of  Cartile-foap  very  thin,  and  put  it  into  a  pint 
of  fpirits  of  wine  ;  let  it  ftand  in  a  warm  place  till  it  is 
dilfolved,  and  then  put  in  an  ounce  of  camphor.  When 
this  is  likewifediirolved,  it  will  be  fit  for  ufc.  Warm 
a  little  of  it,  and  rub  the  place  afFeded  every  morning 
and  evening. 

Thefe  accidents  arc  very  common,  and  affect  various 
parts ;  fome  of  which  are  eafilv  cured,  and  others  require 
a  vcrv  confiderable  time  and  care. 

Wc  fliall  confidcr  thefeveral  parts  that  are  moft  lia- 
ble to  thefe  accidents,  and  lay  down  the  moft  proper  me- 
thods of  treating  them. 

When  thefiioulderof  a  horfe  is  ftrained,  he  docs  not 
put  out  the  leg  like  the  other  ;  but  to  cafe  himfelf,  fets 
the  found  foot  firmly  on  the  ground  to  fave  the  other. 
When  trotted  in  hand,  he  forms  a  kind  of  circle  with 
his  lame  leg,  inftcad  of  putting  it  forwards;  and  when 
he  (lands  in  the  Itable  that  leg  is  advanced  before  the 
other. 

I'he  firfl  thing  is  to  bleed  him,  and  then  bathe  the 
(houlder  thrice  a  day  with  hot  verjuice  or  vinegar,  with 
a  piece  of  foap  diffolved  in  it.  But  if  there  be  no  fwell- 
ing  nor  inflammation,  though  the  lamenefs  ftill  conti- 
nues, let  him  reft  two  or  three  days,  and  then  bathe  the 
part  well  with  the  following  liniment,  or  opodeldoc : 
Take  of  y^wiT/Va  pepper  four  ounces  ;  of  winter's  bark, 
carraway-feeds,  bay  and  juniper  berries,  bruifed,  of 
each  two  ounces  ;  ofrofcmar)',  marjoraih,  and  lavender 
flowers,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  of  reftified  fpirits  of  wine, 
three  pints  :  let  them  digeft  in  a  gentle  heat  ten  days  ; 
ftrain  out  the  tindturs,  and  add  to  it  Venice-foap  a 
pound  .and  a  half  ;  of  camphor,  three  ounces  ;  Bar- 
badoes-tar, four  ounces  :  of  oil  of  turpentine,  fix 
ounces  ;  and  of  oil  of  amber,  two  ounces  ;  let 
thefe  digeft  in  the  tindture  till  the  whole  becomes  a  li- 
niment. >» 

This  is  an  excellent  medicine,  and  will  do  wonders 
in  ftrains,  provided  the  creature  have  proper  reft,  and  a 
proper  bandage  be  added  ;  for  thefe  will  prove  of  the  ut- 
mort  fcrvicc,  and  often  do  more  towards  a  cure,  than 
the  moft  powerful  medicines. 

V/hen  the  flioulder  i;  confidcrably  fwclled,  it 
fliould  be  fomented  wirn  woollen  cloths,  wrung' 
out  of  hot  verjuice  and  fpirit  of  whie,  which  will 
prove  of  great  ufc,  and  remarkably  facilitate  the 
cure. 

STRAIN S  OF  THE  Knees  .\nd  P.\stern"s.  This  dif- 
eafc  frequently  happens  from  kirks  or  blows  ;  accidents 
that  ihould  carefully  be  avoided.  If  the  part  aftedka 
be  greatly  fwclled,  apply  the  poultice  above  recom- 
mended ;  ar.d  when  ihefwelling  is  alfuaged,  bathe  the 
limb  with  the  medicines  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle. "    rf 

Tlie  French  farrier=s  ftrongly  recommeiid  the  follow- 
ing poultice  for  old  ftrains  ;  and  I  knov.-  from  experience 
that  it  i.<;  a  ver)'  effectual  medicine,  and  has  performed 
T  O  2  cures 
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cures  when  all  others  have  failed  :  Take  of  common  tar 
one  pound  :  iYir  it  together  over  a  fire  till  it  incorpo- 
rates, then  add  two  ounces  of  bole  ammoniac  finely 
powdered,  and  a  fufiicicnt  quantity  of  oatmeal,  tn  bring 
it  to  the  confiftence  of  a  poultice,  together  with  lard 
enough  to  prevent  its  growing  dry  :  let  this  be  applied  to 
the  part  alFedted  fpread  on  cloth,  and  renewed  twice  a- 
day. 

STRAIN  IN  THE  Hock.  Let  the  part  be  well  foaked 
in  cooling  and  repelling  medicines;  but  if  the  liga- 
ments are  hurt  and  the  injury  attended  with  weaknefs 
and  pain,  foment  them  with  the  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot 
vinegar,  or  the  decottion  abovementioned,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  and  a  handful  of  wood- 
aihes  boiled  in  it.  If  a  hardnefs  fliould  remain  on  the 
outfide,  it  fliould  be  removed  by  repeated  blifterings, 
for  which  purpofe  the  following  ointment  ihould  be 
ufed  :  Take  of  nerve  and  marflimallow  ointment,  of 
tach  two  ounces  ;  of  quickfilver  one  ounce,  well  rubbed 
with  Venice  turpentine  ;  of  Spanifli  flies  powdered,  a 
drachm  and  a  half;  and  of  oil  of  origanum,  two 
drachms  ;  make  the  whole  into  an  ointment,  and  apply 
it  pretty  thick  to  the  part  afFeiSed,  after  the  hair  has 
been  cut  as  clofe  as  pofTible. 

For  other  ftrains :  Take  of  hog's-lard,  nerve-oil, 
bole-ammoniac,  and  Caftile-foap,  of  each  half  a 
pound  :  boil  them  well  together,  keeping  them  fiirring 
till  the  compofition  is  cold,  and  put  in  a  pipkin 
for  ufe  ;  and  when  you  have  occafion,  anoint  the 
part  afflifled,  with  this  ointment,  warm,  rubbing  it  well 
in. 

For  a  flrain  newly  done  :  take  white-wine  vinegar, 
tole  ammoniac,  the  whites  of  eggs,  and  bean  flour, 
beat  all  thefe  into  a  falve,  and  lay  it  on  the  fore  very 
hot. 

For  a  ftrain  or  grief  proceeding  from  heat ;  beat  the 
whites  of  fix  eggs  with  a  pint  of  wiiite-wine  vinegar  ; 
oil  of  rofesand  myrtles,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  bole  am- 
moniac four  ounces,  as  much  dragon's-blood,  and  as 
much  bean  or  wheat  flour  (the  firft  is  the  beft)  as  will 
thicken  them  ;  make  it  into  a  falve,  and  having  fpread 
iff.  upon  hurds,  lay  it  upon  the  part  affeded,  but 
do  not  renew  the  application  till  the  firft  is  grown 
dry. 

For  a  new  finew-ftrain  ;  take  bole  ammoniac  in 
powder  one  ounce,  of  common  foap  four  ounces,  the 
whites  of  new-laid  eggs,  half  a  gill  of  brandy,  a  gill  of 
white- wine  vinegar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  new 
wort,  and  half  a  gill  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  incorporate 
thefe  very  well  together  with  your  hands,  and  rub  and 
cl\afc  the  thinneft  of  it  upon  the  part  aggrieved,  a  hot 
fire  Ihovel  being  held  before  it  ;  then  daub  it  all  over 
with  the  thickeft  in  the  nature  of  a  charge,  or  hurds, 
and  bind  it  up  with  a  linen  cloth  ;  and  if  you  fee  occa- 
fion you  may  renew  the  cb.arge. 

The  back  fincws  are  commonly  ftrained,  a  misfortune 
eafily  difcovered  by  a  fwtlliiig,  wiiich  fometimes  ex- 
tends from  the  backfule  of  the  knee  down  to  the  heel  ; 
aod  at  the  fame  time,  the  horfe  fcts  that  leg  before  the 
other. 

The  moft  effciftual  method  of  removing  this  com- 
plaint, is  to  bathe  the  tendon  three  or  four  times  a-day, 


with  hot  vinegar;  and,  if  the  part  be  confxderably 
fwelled,  to  apply  a  rcftringent  poultice,  made  with  bran 
or  oatmeal,  boiled  in  vinegar,  firong  beer,  or  red  wine 
lets,  and  a  fulticient  quantity  of  lard  added  to  prevent 
its  growing  thick.  When  the  fwelling  is  removed, 
bathe  with  the  opodeldoc  abovementioned,  or  with  a 
compofition  of  camphorated  fj.irits  of  wine,  and  oil  of 
anther  ;  obferving  to  roll  a  proper  bandage  round  the 
part.  Some  apply  to  the  part  afPccled,  currier's  fhav- 
ings  wet  with  vinegar  ;  and  others  a  compofition  of  tar 
and  fpirits  of  wine  :  both  thefe  have  been  found  of  great 
ufe.  But  an  injury  of  this  kind  muft  not  be  cxpe<fled  to 
be  removed  immediately  ;  reft  is  abfolutely  neceflary  ; 
and  it  would  be  of  great  fervice,  if  the  creature  were 
turned  to  grafs,  as  foon  as  the  fwelling  is  removed,  and 
the  other  medicines  have  had  a  proper  time  to  ope- 
rate ;  or. 

Put  an  ounce  of  Vennc  turpentine  into  three  fpoon- 
fuls  of  brandy  or  fpirits  of  wine,  ftir  them  well  together, 
and  rub  the  ftrained  part  well  with  it,  having  firft 
warmed  it  over  a  chafing  difli  of  coals  ;  repeat  this  once 
a  day,  for  three  or  four  daysfuccefiively.  If  you  can- 
not get  Venice  turpentine,  oil  of  turpentine  will  do  as 
M^ell. 

If  the  horfe's  finews  are  fo  ftrained,  that  the  limb 
or  member  is  rendered  ufelefs,  take  cantharides, 
euphorbium,  mercury,  and  double  the  quantity  of  oil 
of  bavs  to  all  the  reft,  reduce  the  hard  drugs  to  a  pow- 
der, and  pound  them  together  with  the  oil  to  a  falve,  and 
apply  it  to  the  part  aggrieved  :  and  though  it  makes  it 
fore,  it  "will  give  ftrength  and  ftraightnefs  to  the  fi- 
news. 

The  fore  may  be  healed  with  the  ointment  of  popu- 
leum,  frcfh  butter  or  deer's-greafe,  warm. 

A  Strain  in  the  Coffin. 

If  a  ftrain  in  the  coffin  joint  is  not  difcovered  in  time, 
the  part  will  grow  fo  ftift"  that  the  horfe  w-ill  touch  the 
ground  only  with  his  toe  ;  nor  can  the  joint  be  moved 
by  the  hand.  The  only  method  tliat  can  in  this 
cafe  be  purfued  with  any  hopes  of  fuecefs,  is  repeated 
bliftering,    and    then    firing    the    part    fuperficially ; 

Take  hog  s-lard,  Cajtile  foap  and  bole  ammoniac 
powdered,  and  alfo  nerve  oil,  of  each  equal  quantities, 
boil  them  together,  and  keep  them  ftirring  whilft  they  ^ 
are  on  the  fire  ;  then  put  the  mixture  in  a  gallipot  for 
ufe,  and  wlieii  you  ufe  it,  rub  it  in  well  with  your  hand, 
and  then  pafs  a  hot  iron  over  it ;  repeat  this  once  a  dav 
till  the  horfe  is  well. 

A  charge  for  the  fame.  Take  black  pitch.  Burgundy 
pitch,  and  common  turpentine,  ot  each  four  ounces, 
melt  them  together,  and  when  they  are  well  mixed,  lay 
tiie  charge  or  falve,  round  tlie  joint,  as  hot  as  the  horfe 
can  well  bear  it,  cover  it  immediately  with  flocks,  ant)/% 
when  that  comes  off,  lay  on  another  charge  if  there  be 
occafion. 

STRANGLE  in  Horses,  is  not,  as  feme  fuppofc,  a 
quinfey,  but  an  inflammation  in  a  horfe's  throat,  pro- 
ceeding from  fome  choleric  or  bloody  fluxion,  which 
comes  out  of  the  branches  of  the  throat  veins  into  thofe 

parts, 
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parts,  and  there  breed  fome  hot  inflammation,  excited 
by  a  hard  cold  winter,  or  by  cold  catchcd  after  hard  rid- 
ing or  labour. 

Coirs,  and  young  horfcs  under  fix  years  of  age,  are 
generally  tlicfubjec^s  of  this  difcafc  ;  and  it  never  re- 
turns a  fccond  time  to  tho  fame  liorfe. 

It  is  a  hard  fwel ling  between  the  horfc's  chaps,  upon 
the  roots  of  his  tongue,  and  about  his  throat,  which 
fwelling,  if  not  prevented,  will  ftop  his  windpipe,  and 
fo  ftrangle  or  choak  him. 

The  fymptoms  attending  this  diforder  are  great  heat 
and  fcveriilmefs,  a  painful  cough,  with  great  inclina- 
tion to  drink  without  being  able.  Some  horfes  lolc 
theirappetiteintireiy,  and  others  eat  but  very  little,  occa- 
lioned  by  the  pain  rcfulting  from  the  motion  of  the  jaws 
in  chewing  and  fwallowing. 

This  difeafe,  though  very  troublefome,  is  dangerous 
onlv  when  the  fwelling  turns  upward  :igainfl:  the  wind- 
pipe and  gullet,  v.hen  the  horfc  is  liable  to  fufibcation, 
unlefs  it  breaks  foon ;  or  when  the  horfc  runs  at  the  nofe, 
,  a  fure  f-gn  that  the  difeafe  is  of  a  malignant  nature,  and 
has  affecfed  other  parts. 

The  ftrangles  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a  difeafe  of 
itfclf,  but  a  crifis  of  others  ;  an  effort  of  nature,  which 
has  throw  the  offending  humours  on  thofe  parts.  It 
therefore  follows,  that  we  muft  bv  all  means  promote 
a  fuppuration.  This  is  to  afllll  nature  in  her  etforts  to 
throw  oft"  the  load  of  offending  matter,  which  clogs 
and  dillurbs  the  animal  machine.  The  fwellings, 
therefore,  rtiould  be  kept  conflantly  moift  with  an  oint- 
ment of  marlhmallows,  and  the  head  and  neck  covered 
with  a  warm  hood.  The  following  poultice  will  alfo 
be  of  great  ufe  in  promoting  a  fuppuration,  and  therefore 
a  very  proper  application  in  this  difeafe  :  take  of  the 
leaves  of  marfhmallows,  ten  handfuls  ;  of  the  roots  of 
white  lily,  half  a  pound  ;  of  linfeed  and  fenugreek  feeds 
bruifed,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  boil  them  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  till  the  whole  becomes  of  a  pulpy  confiftence ; 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  the 
ointment  of  marilimallows,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
hc^'s-lard  to  prevent  its  growing  fliffand  dry. 

This  poultice  fliould  be  applied  hot  twice  a  day,  and 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  maturity  of  the  fwelling  ;  for 
the  matter  will  he  formed  in  five  or  fix  days,  and  open 
itfclf  a  palTagc  through  the  fkin.  If  the  opening  formed 
by  nature  be  capacious  enough  to  admit  a  free  difcharge 
of  the  morbid  matter,  there  will  be  no  neceffity  to  en- 
large ;  but  if  not,  you  muft  not  fail  to  do  it  with  a  knife 
or  lancet. 

When  the  fwelling  is  broke,  and  the  orifice  of  a 
proper  fize  to  difcharge  the  matter,  drefs  it  with  the 
following  ointment  fpread  on  tow,  but  apply  over  the 
drefling  the  above  poultice,  in  order  to  promote  the 
digeftion,  and  remove  the  remains  of  hardnefs  occafioned 
by  inflammation  :  take  of  rofin  and  Burgundy  pilch,  of 
each  a  pound  and  a  half;  of  honey  and  common  tur- 
pentine, of  each  eight  ounces  ;  of  yellow  wax,  four 
ounces;  of  hog's  lard,  one  pound;  and  of  verdigris 
finely  powdered,  one  ounce:  melt  the  ingredients  to- 
gether, hut  do  not  put  in  the  verdigris  till  the  vcflel  is 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  then  the  ointment  muft 


be  continued  ftirring  till  cold,  otherwifc  the  vcrdigri.s 
will  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Sometimes  the  fever  and  inflammation  are  at  a  con- 
fiderable  height  at  the  beginning  of  the  ftranglcs  ;  in 
this  cafe  it  will  be  nccelTary  to  take  away  a  moderate 
quantity  of  blood,  and  to  dilute  the  rem  >inder  with 
plenty  of  vvater-grucl,  or  warm  water,  mafties,  and 
the  like. 

If  the  running  at  the  nofe,  whicli,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  fometimes  attends  the  firanglcs,  ftiould  con- 
tinue after  the  fwellings  are  broke,  there  will  be  dan- 
ger of  weakening  the  horfe.  An  ounce  of  jcfuit's  bark, 
therefore,  or  a  ftrong  decoflion  of  guniacum  fbavings, 
fhould  be  given  him  for  fomc  time  everyday,  which 
will  have  a  very  good  eftecf  in  ftopping  their  glan- 
dular difchargcs,  and  drying  up  ulcers  of  all  kinds  in 
horfes. 

When  the  horfe  has  recovered  his  ftrength,  it  will  he 
necelfary  to  purge  him;  and  if  any  hardnefs  fhould  re- 
main after  the  wound  is  healed,  it  may  be  difperfed  by 
the  mercurial  ointment. 

The  fever  may  be  moderated  by  cooling  and  laxative, 
but  not  purging  clyfters  ;  or  by  the  falinc  powder,  as 
direfted  in  the  article,  Fevers  ;  but  be  careful  to  avoid 
repellents  of  all  kinds. 

As  foon  as  the  fever  is  moderated,  if  there  is  any 
difcharge  at  the  nofe,  give  one  ounce  of  bark  every  dav, 
and  continue  it  until  the  difcharge  is  abated  ;  and  if 
any  hardnefs  remain  about  the  part  where  the  tumour 
was,  rub  it  every  day  with  the  ftrongcr  blue  oint- 
ment. 

The  baftard-ftrangles  is  a  flight  degree  of  the  true 
fort,  in  which  the  horfe  is  reftlefs,  fevcrifh,  and  will  lay 
down  very  often,  but  twn  and  fuddenly  ftart  up  again. 
Sometimes  this  name  is  given  to  fwellings  in  old 
horfes  about  the  lower,  and  fometimes  the  upper  part, 
betwixt  the  upper  jaw-bones,  which  arifes  from  a  poor, 
bad  habit  of  body,  frequent  colds,  and  hard  ufage. 

But  if  it  ftiould  happen  to  break  inwardly,  then 
perfume  his  head  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  bv  burning 
frankincenfe  or  maftich  under  his  nofe,  or  elfe  by  put- 
ting a  hot  coal  upon  wet  hay,  the  fmoke  of  which  let 
him  receive  up  his  noftrils;  or  with  a  red  hot  iron  thrufta 
hole  through  the  fkin  on  both  fides  the  weafon,  and  after 
it  has  begun  to  matter,  mix  butter,-  tanners  water,  and 
fait  together,  and  anoint  the  fore  every  day  till  it  is 
whole  :  bleeding  in  the  mouth  is  alfo  very  good  for  this 
diftemper. 

Mr.  L.4WRENCE  fays  the  ftrangles  is  a  well-known 
difeafe,  which  attacks  moft  colts,  and,  according  to 
Gibson,  ufually  upon  their  being  firft  put  to  labour, 
terminating  in  a  critical  abfccfs  under  the  jaws. 

The  old  EngliJIi  term  for  this  difeafe,  was  the  flran- 
gullion ;  and  Blundevil,  after  Lai'rentius  Ruesiis, 
and  the  Italian  writers,  compares  it  to  the  C\nanche  or 
Angina  of  the  human  Ipccies,  giving  of  it,  however,  a 
very  lame  and  impcrfcdt  account.  Sollevsel  fi^les  it 
a  northern  difeafe,  and  compares  it  with  the  fmall-pox, 
as  thofe  before  him  had  compared  it  to  the  quinfev,  and 
it  no  doubt  bears  analogy,  in  many  rcfpcdfs,  with  both 
difeafes.  It  is  one  of  thofe  fpontancous  efforts  of  na- 
ture. 
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turc,  to  difburden  herfclf  of  a  ("uperflux  of  humours, 
which  is  final,  and  does  not  recur  ;  as  to  the  vives,  to 
wluch  aged  horfes  arc  fubjed,  tlicy  either  bear  no  rela- 
tion to  the  ftrangles,  or  this  latter  difordcr,  in  age, 
makes  a  different  apjiearance.  The  matter  of  the 
Ihanglcs  is  contagious-  in  a  certain  degree,  fince  a  coun- 
try farrier  propagated  the  difeafe  by  inoculation,  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet  to  recommend  fuch  unncccffar)'  prac- 
tice. 

The  authors  to  be  confulted  in  this  cafe,  are  Gibson 
and  Bracken,  all  our  othervwritcrs,  without  refervc, 
having  merely  copied  them  :  thofe  who  may  find  it 
convenient  "  to  fink  a  tedious  hour  in  ihe  ferious  talk 
of  criticifm,"  may  refer  to  Mr.  Taplin  on  the  ftran- 
gles  ;  where  that  moft  unfortunate  of  critics,  like  a  true 
Signior  Apundator,  or  Knight  of  the  Peftle,  has  fup- 
pofed  that  commiiMted,  mufl  ncceffarily  and  exclufively 
mean,  pulvcrifcdl 

Although  the  ftrangles  commonly  attacks  j^oung 
horfes  on  their  being  firfi  brought  to  labour,  and  the 
nourifinng  diet  of  the  ftable,  at  leafi  before  they  arrive 
at  five  years ;  yet  1  have  both  known  unbroke  colts 
feized  with  it  in  the  fields,  and  horfes  which  have 
efcaped  it  during  their  lives.  Among  colts  at  grafs,  it 
has  piobably  been  fometimcs  contagious.  It  is  the 
cufiom  to  fufTcr  a  colt  to  run  it  off  at  grafs ;  but  I 
fiiould  much. rather  prefer  the  taking  him  up  inftantly 
into  warm  keep,  and  proper  care,  left  the  difcharge 
fliould  be  checked  by  tlic  repulfivc  property  of  the  cold 
air,  and  a  part  of  the  difeafe,  from  infufiicient  folution, 
be  left  in  the  habit  to  re-appc;\r  in  time,  under  the  guife 
and  denomination  of  vives.  Bracken  feems  inclined, 
under  fomc  circumftanccs,  to  repel  the  ftranglcs  ;  but 
thofe  only  in  which  it  could  pofl'ibly  be  fafe  practice,  in 
my  opinion,  are,  when  the  turnout  or  tumours  are 
.fmall,  phlegmatic,  and  difinclined  to  fuppuration. 
They  may  then  be  treated  with  repellents  as  the  vives, 
alterative  or  purgative  medicines  being  joined.  This 
is  no  very  uncommon  cafe  even  with  colts. 

The  figns  of  the  approach  of  this  difeafe,  are  thrufting 
out  of  the  nofe,  hoarl'e  cough,  fcverifli  heat,  hot  breath, 
heavy  and  languid  eyes,  difficulty  in  deglutition.  Afwell- 
ing  appears  between  the  jaw-bone,  increaling  daily  until 
the  fifth  or  fixth  day,  when  the  impofthumation  breaks, 
difcharging  a  large  quantity  of  matter.  In  this  favour- 
able cafe,  nothing  more  is  ncccffary  than  to  clothe  the 
head  well,  anoint  the  abfcefs  twice  a  day  with  an  emol- 
lient ointment,  and  perhaps  to  enlarge  the  orifice,  in 
a  fmall  degree,  when  the  matter  firft  appears,  and  to 
heal  afterwards  with  camphorated  fpirits.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  horfe's  diet  rtiould  be  foft  and  warm,  with 
warm  water,  or  Whitewater,  plenty  of  gruel,  and  the 
falts  as  occafion  may  demand. 

Sliould  the  difordcr  arife  upward  among  the  glands, 
and  divide  itfelf  into  feveral  tumours,  which  maturate 
at  different  periods,  the  progrcfs  and  cure  may  be  tedi- 
ous: but  when  the  abfcefs  is  formed  above,  nearly 
about  the  head  of  the  windpipe,  there  is  a  degree  of 
danger,  fince  it  may  prevent  a  horfe  from  fwallowing 
for  feveral  days;  and  if  fuppuration  be  long  delayed, 
a  fuffocation  may  enfue.  In  this  fituation  tlie  eyes  will 
be  fixed,   and  the  noftrils  dilated,  as   in    conyulfion. 


Running  at  the  nofe  is  looked  upon  as  an  unfavourable 
fymptom.  Sometimes  the  fweUing  arifes  on  the  infidc 
of  the  jaw-bone,  when  it  is  a  confiderablc  time  in  com- 
ing to  maturity;  and  the  difcharge  mult  be  eva- 
cuated by  the  mouth. 

When  it  is  necefifary  to  promote  fuppuration  by  art, 
unguents  and  warm  fomentations,  ufed  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  are  preferable  to  poultices  in  this  rcfpet^j 
that  the  latter  are  apt  to  become  cold,  and  by  their  re- 
pelling effed  in  that  ftate,  to  undo  all  the  good  they 
may  have  previoufly  done  ;  a  difficulty  I  have  often 
experienced:  but  if  the  attendant  will  take  the  pains 
of  replacing  the  poultice,  the  inftant  they  lofe  tlie 
necelTary  degree  of  heat,  there  is  no  method  half  fo 
efficacious.  Receipts  for  poultices,  embrocations,  un- 
guents, and  preparation's  of  various  kinds,  will  be 
found  by  a  reference  to  the  different  articles. 

Should  the  difcharge  proceed  by  the  mouth,  cleanfe 
frequently  with  equal  parts  of  beft  vinegar  and  fpirit 
of  wine,  or  brandy,  diluted  a  little  with  water,  and 
fweetencd  with  honey.  Wafli  the  noftrils  with  tlie 
fame,  paying  all  poflible  attention  to  eleanlinefs.  \]({: 
no  premature  attempt  to  open  the  abfcefs,  but  iliould 
nature  be  too  tardy,  a  depending  orifice  may  be  made, 
not  too  deep,  with  a  lighted  candle,  or  preferably  with 
a  fmall  pointed  cautery.  If  the  fever  run  too  high, 
bleed  once  ;  fhould  it  become  hectic  and  maliCTnant, 
give  the  fever-drink  ;  and  in  cafe  of  much  difcharge 
from  the  nofe,  that  the  horfe  appears  weakened,  the 
bark  with  red  wine  will  be  the  beft  reftorative ;  or 
ftrong  decoctions  of  guaiacum,  rendered  palatable  with 
raifins,  figs,  and  honey,  a  quart  a  day  for  a  week  or 
two.  Indurations  of  the  glands  remaining  after  the 
cure,  will  be  beft  difpcrfed  by  (trong  mercurial  unc- 
tion, keeping  the  horfe  fafe  from  cold,  and  mild  mer- 
curial phyfic.  In  the  fame  manner  the  vives  are  to  be 
treated. 

In  this  diforder,  mafhes  muft  be  the  conftant  food, 
in  fmall  proportions,  to  prevent  wafte  ;  in  each  of 
which  Mr.  Taplin  direfts  to  put  of  liquorice  and  anni- 
feed  powders,  half  an  ounce,  and  about  two  ounces  of 
honey,  or,  in  lieu  of  this  laft,  a  quart  of  malt.  The 
drink,  confifting  of  warm  water  impregnated  with  a 
portion  of  fcaldcd  bran  or  water-gruel,  fliould  be  given 
in  fmall  quantities,  and  often.  The  head  muft  be  kept 
well  covered  with  flannel,  as  the  warmth  will  greatly 
tend  to  afiTift  in  promoting  the  necelfary  difcharge  ; 
though,  unlefs  circumftanccs  and  weather  forbid,  the 
horfe  need  not  be  confined,  but  (hould  have  the  advan- 
tage of  air  and  gentle  excrcife.  Nor  fliould  regular 
drefling,  and  the  accuftomed  courfc  of  ftablc  difcipline, 
be  omitted,  but  only  ufed  in  a  lefs  degree  than  when  in 
health.  This  diftemper  is  feldom  dangerous,  unlefs 
from  ncglcrt,  ignorunt  treatment,  or  cruel  ufagc.  It 
generally  terminates  with  a  runninjrat  th«  nofe,  in  a 
greater  or  Icfs  degree  ;  v.hich  fhould  be  frequently 
cleanfed  from  the  infidc  of  the  nollrils,  by  means  of  a 
fpongc  fuificiently  moiftencd  in  water,  to  prevent  its 
acquiring  an  adhefion  to  thole  parts,  or  a  foulnefs  and 
fetor  that  would  ftiortly  become  acrimonious. 

If  a  hardnefs  remains  after  the  fores  arc  healed  up, 
they  may  be  anointed   with  the  following   mcrcuiial 

ointment : 
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ointment :  Take  of  crude  mcrcnry  and  quickfiivcr,  one 
ounce;  A'f«;Vf  turpentine,  hnlf  an  ounce  ;  rub  together 
in  a  mortar  till  tlie  globules  of  the  quickfiivcr  are  no 
longer  vifiblc ;  then  add,  by  little  and  little,  two 
ounces  of  hog's-lard,  juft  warm  and  liquified ;  and  let 
the  whole  be  elofe  covered  for  ufc.  When  the  horfe 
has  recovered  iiis  Urcngth,  purging  will  be  necclfarv. 

If  a  copious  and  ofleiifive  dilcharge  from  the  nol^rils 
fliould  continue  after  the  ahfccfs  is  healed  up,  there 
will  be  reafon  to  ful\)ecl  the  difeafe  called  the  glanders, 
treated  of  in  the  lall  article.  A  certain  autlior  fays, 
"  If  a  large  tumour  foon  appears,  the  difeafe  aa  ill  eafily 
be  conquered,  and  a  lafting  cure  ntiy  be  expected  ;  but 
to  begin  the  cure  it  will  be  necelfary  to  make  a  cata- 
plafni  or  poultice  :  fpread  it  upon  fome  coarfc  cloth, 
and  few  it  tight  about  the  fwelling  with  a  packing  needle 
and  twine." 

Take  leaves  of  mallows  and  of  marftimallows,  of 
each  fix  or  eight  han.lfuls  ;  two  pounds  of  white  lily 
roots  ;  linfeed  and  fenugreek,  in  powder,  of  each  one 
pound  ;  and  lialf  a  quartern  of  bran  :  boil  them  all  to- 
gether in  a  fuffieient  quantity  of  water  till  they  are  foft, 
then  beat  them  up  together  and  boil  them  again  to  a 
tiiick  poultice;  apply  this  warm,  night  and  morning, 
after  rtirring  a  pound  of  hog's  lard  into  it.  When  the 
matter  comes  forward,  the  tumour  is  to  be  opened,  and 
the  matter  fqueczed  out ;  but  the  fame  kind  of  poultice 
to  be  conflantly  and  regularly  applied  warm  ;  and  in 
a  few  cays  the  whole  will  be  run  off. 

"  Bleeding  and  purging  muft  be  omitted  till  the  mat- 
ter is  all  entirely  drawn  away  by  the  above  cataplafm  ; 
after  which  give  him  the  following  cathartic  once, 
twice,  or  three  times  : 

Take  jalap  and  aloes,  in  powder,  of  each  fix  drachms; 
fal  polychrcft,  two  ounces  ;  lal  diureticus,  half  an 
ounce;  buckthorn  fyrup,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  mix 
them  together  into  a  hall  for  one  dofe.  It  mav  be  re- 
peated every  fourth  day,  for  three  times,  if  the  horfe 
is  not  too  weak  to  bear  it. 

Warm  maflies,  from  the  time  the  aninaal  is  taken 
ill  till  the  humour  is  difperfed,  ihould  not  be  neglect- 
ed ;  and  warm  water  to  be  given  to  him  tne  day  he 
takes  the  phyfic. 

Another  receipt.  Take  marfhmallows,  groundfel, 
cliamomile,  and  hart's-tongue ;  bray  them  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  fmallage,  and  fry  the  whole  with 
hog's-lard  ;  fo,  being  very  hot,  apply  it  to  the  place, 
which,  ought  to  be  under  the  caul,  and  it  will  mollify 
the  fwelling,  and  by  degrees  remove  the  obftrutlion  of 
the  paffage.  Then  take  roche-alum,  honey,  and  the 
white  excrements  of  a  dog,  and  dilfolvc  them  with 
brown  fugar  candy  in  a  quart  of  milk;  give  it  him 
hot,  and  fo  continue  doing  for  a  week,  morning  and 
evening  ;  renewing  likcwife  the  poultice  once  a  day. 

STRANGURY,  "1  in  Horses,  a  di'.lemper  to 

STRANGULLION,  /which  they  are  incident, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  horfe's  having  an  inclina- 
tion to  ftalc  often,  and  )et  voiding  only  a  few  drops. 

This  may  happen  to  a  horfe  various  ways  ;  fometimes 
bv  hard  riding,  or  much  labour  ;  fometimes  by  hot 
rrieats  and  drinks,  and  fometimes  by  an  ulceration  of 
the  bladder,  OV. 


The  firft  application  neceffary  is  to  bleed  largely, 
and  after  the  operation  give  the  following  drink,  and 
repeat  it  two  or  three  times  every  two  hours  :  Take  of 
Finici  turpentine,  well  rubbed  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  one  ounce  ;  of  nitre,  or  fait  prunella,  fix 
drachms  ;  of  fweet  oil,  half  a  pint ;  and  a  pint  of  white 
wine. 

The  horfe  (hould  have  plenty  of  marfhmallow  dc- 
co(ffion,  with  an  ounce  of  nitre,  the  fame  quantity  of 
gum  arable,  and  two  ounces  of  honey  difiolved  in  every 
quart  of  it :  for  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  more 
a  horfe  drinks  of  this  emollient  decodlion,  efpecially 
when  improved  with  nitre,  gum  arable,  and  honey, 
the  fooner  he  will  recover;  as  it  will  greatly  tend  to 
remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  confequently  to 
terminate  its  effects. 

Some  bathe  the  horfe's  loins  with  warm  -water,  and 
then  tempering  bread  and  bay  berries  with  butter,  give 
him  two  or  three  balls  of  it  for  three  days  fucceffivelv. 
Or, 

You  may  ufe  powder  of  flint-ftone  calcined,  mixed 
with  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of  parfley-feed,  and  as 
much  of  that  of  ivy-berries,  and  boil  them  a  little  in 
a  pint  of  claret,  and  give  the  horfe,  and  it  will  do. 
Or, 

A  quart  of  new  milk,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fugar,  brew  them  well  together,  and  give  it  to  the 
horfe  to  drink  in  the  morning  fafting,  and  keep  him 
warm.  Or,  boil  a  good  quantity  of  hog's  fennel  in 
the  water  you  give  him  to  drink,  and  it  will  cure 
him. 

The  following  poultice  applied  acrofs  the  loins,  over 
the  kidneys,  hath  been  followed  by  good  effccls  : 

Take  a  handful  of  garlic,  frclh-gathercd  ;  of  muf- 
tard-feed  and  frefli  horfc-radiflr  root,  bruifed,  each  half 
a  pound  ;  camphirc,  two  ounces  ;  green  foap,  enough 
to  give  the  whole  a  proper  conliftcnce  ;  fpread  it  on 
a  coarfe  cloth,  and  renew  it  every  twenty-four  hours 
until  the  horfe  ftales  eafily. 

STRAPS  OF  A  Saddl6  ;  are  fmall  leather  ftraps, 
nailed  to  the  bows  of  the  faddle,  with  which  the  girths 
are  made  faft  to  the  faddle. 

STRIKE  A  Nail  ;  is  to  drive  it  through  the  horfe's 
(hoe,  and  the  horn  or  hoof  of  his  foot  ;  and  to  rivet  it 
for  holding  on  the  flioe. 

STRINGS,  OR  Lines,  devices  wherewith  to  take 
birds,  both  great  and  fmall,  and  even  water-fowl  ; 
they  are  made  of  long  fmall  cords,  knotted  here  and 
there,  and  containing  in  length  as  many  fathoms  as  the 
places  or  haunts  where  you  are  to  l.iy  tlv  m  require  : 
thefe  are  of  great  ufe  in  taking  of  all  forts  of  large 
wild-fowl,  as  alfo  for  plovers  of  bo'.h  kinds. 

When  you  are  to  ufe  thcfe  firings,  they  muft  be  limed 
with  the  ftrongeft  birci-lime;  when  ooming  to  their 
haunts,  if  it  be  before  the  evening  flight,  it  muft  be 
before  fun-fet ;  if  for  the  morning-flight,  at  leaft  two 
hours  before  day;  and  having  a  bundle  of  fmall  fticks, 
about  two  feet  long,  Iharpencd  at  both  ends,  and  with 
a  little  fork  at  the  u]  per  end,  let  tlicm  be  pricked  a 
little  flant-vvife,  fo  that  they  may  be  \\  ithin  a  foot  and 
a  half  of  the  ground  ;  then  fhall  thei'c  lime-twigs  be 
drawn  and  laid  upon  the  forks,  fome  lows  higher  than 

others. 
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others,  and  higher  in  one  place  thnn  another,  like  wa- 
ter waves,  tifl  every, row  be  filled,  and  the  haunt 
covered  all  over ;  then  faftcn  the  end  with  a  flipping 
loop,  in  fuch  manner  that  upon  any  violent  itrain  the 
whole  firing  may  loofen'and  lap  about  any  thing  that 
touches  it,  and  by  this  invention  great  numbers  of  fowl, 
efpecially  plovers,  may  be  taken,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  flocks  they  come  in,  and  they  are  generally  taken 
at  their  coming  upon  the  ground,  whofe  nature  it  is 
to  fweep  clofe,  and  fo  falling  amongft  the  firings,  are 
taken. 

There  is  no  need  you  fliould  be  confiantly  at  watch, 
for  being  entangled  they  cannot  loofen  themfelves  ; 
when  you  have  done  your  fport,  lay  them  up  for  an- 
other time,  only  you  muft  new  daub  them  with  frefii 
bird-lime  :  you  may  make  ufe  of  thefe  firings  and  lines 
for  taking  water- fowl,  and  then  ufe  the  beft  and  ftrong- 
e(\  bird-lime  you  can  get,  thefe  firings  being  laid  over 
the  rivers,  ponds,  or  plaflies  of  water  where  vou  defign 
to  take  any,  wliich  muft  be  in  fuch  places  where  their 
haunts  are,  and  let  the  faid  firings  almoft  touch  the 
water,  and  be  as  thick  laid  as  before  directed  for  land- 
fowl  ;  and  this  caution  mufi  be  carefully  obferved, 
not  to  ufe  fucii  firings  in  moon-fhiny  nights,  for  the 
fhadow  of  the  light  will  certainly  create  a  jealoufy  in 
the  fowl,  and  fo  fpoil  your  fport.  '  Si-e  Springs. 

STRING-HALT,  in  Horses,  an  imperfedlion, 
which  is  a  fudden  twitching  or  fnatching  up  his  hinder- 
leg,  much  higher  than  the  other ;  to  this  the  befi 
mettled  horfes  are,  for  the  mofi  part,  more  fubjed 
than  others. 

It  feizes  them  after  a  fudden  taking  of  cold,  after 
hard  riding,  or  fore  labour  :  efpecially  by  wafl-iing  him 
while  he  is  hot,  which  chills  his  blood,  and  fo  benumbs 
his  finews,  that  it  will  fomctimes  take  away  the  fenfe 
and  feeling  of  a  limb. 

For  the  cure  :  Take  up  the  hinder  vein  upon  the 
thigh,  and  underneath  the  fame  there  lies  a  firing, 
which  you  muft  cut  away,  and  then  anoint  him  with 
butter  and  fait,  and  he  will  go  well. 

Some  ufe  a  particular  ointment  for  this  purpofe,  pre- 
pared as  follows  : 

Take  oil  of  worm,  nerve  oil,  oil  of  petroleum,  of 
fpike,  of  piece  or  patch  greafe,  of  each  two  ounces ;  of 
London  treacle,  four  ounces  ;  of  hog's  greafe,  two 
pounds  ;  fet  all  on  the  fire,  and  when  they  are  melted, 
take  them  off,  and  keep  fiirring  it  till  it  is  cold,  and 
with  this  anoint  the  part  affedfed  evcr.v  day,  and  bind 
him  with  a  foft  thumb-band,  from  the  pa'fiern  to  the 
top  of  tlic  hoof;  repeat  this  for  ten  d;iys  together,  rub- 
bing and  chaf.ng  in  the  ointment  very  well  for  a  long 
titri^c,  holding  a  red-hot  fire-fhovel  ag'ainft  it. 

The  keep  the  parts  warm,  litter  the  horfe  well,  and 
make  the  thumb-bands  Icfs  and  fliorter  every  dav,  till 
you  perceive  the  horfe  to  fiand  on  both  legs  alike,  and 
he  recovering  :  but  he  muft  not  yet  be  ridden,  fo  as 
to  fwcat  much,  for  a  month  after,:  and  as  foon  as 
warm  weather  comes  on,  put  him  to  grafs  in  fome  dry 
pafture,  where  he  may  not  want  water,  but  let  him  be 
taken  out  again  before  cold  weather  comes,  and  while 
he  IS  in  the  ftable  let  him  be  kept  warm^  and  fo  he  will 
fcc  ficc  from  the  firing-halt. 


STUB.  A  fplinter  of  frefh-cut  under-wood,  that 
gets  into  the  horfe's  foot  when  he  runs,  and  piercing 
the  fole  through  the  quiclc,  becomes  more  or  lefs  danger- 
ous, according  as  it  finks  more  or  lefs  into  the  foot. 

STUD.  A  place  where  ftallions  and  mares  are 
kept  to  propagate  the  "kind,  or  elfe  the  word  fignifies 
the  fiallions  and  breeding  mares  themfelves;  it  is  ab- 
folutely  necefl'ary  there  fiiould  be  a  ftud,  if  you  would 
have  an  increafe  of  the  horfe  kind;  the  goodnefs  of 
horfes  depend  partly  on  the  goodnefs  of  the  fiud,  and 
their  good  feeding  when  they  are  but  young:  fine  ftal- 
lions, and  fine  breeding  mares,  generally  produce  fine 
and  good  colts,  which  will  always  continue  fo,  if  they 
are  well  and  carefully  fed. 

Under  this  head  it  is  not  propofcd  to  fpeak  of  any 
fort  of  breed  of  horfes,  but  fuch  as  are  defigned  for  la- 
bour and  draft,  and  therefore  without'  mentioning 
thofe  of  a  great  price,  and  fuch  as  are  defigned  for  the 
ufe  of  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  we  fay  that  a  ftallioii 
for  this  end  ought  to  have  a  good  coat,  be  well  mark- 
ed, vigorous,  and  very  courageous:  care  muft  be  had 
that  he  have  none  of  the  diftempers  upon  him  that  are 
hereditary,  for  the  foals  will  certainly  be  fuhjecft  to 
the  fame:  he  ought  to  be  of  a  docile  nature,  and 
he  ought  not  to  be  made  u<e  of  for  covering  of  the 
mare  before  he  is  fix  years  old,  for  if  he  is  too  young 
he  will  deceive  them. 

A  good  coat  is  as  eflential  to  the  mares  as  to  the 
ftallions;  they  fliould  be  well  made,  and  as  near  as 
poffible  to  the  fame  mcin  and  ftature  as  the  ftallion; 
they  fhould  have  fprightly  eves,  and  be  well  marked: 
they  ought  not  to  be  covered  till  thev  are  three  years 
old,  and  then  may  continue  to  breed  till  ten;  they 
fliould  have  but  one  foal  in  two  years,  that  they  may 
have  time  to  nourifli  and  breed  them  up. 

About  a  month  or  two  before  the  ftallion  is  turned 
to  the  mares,  he  ought  to  be  fed  with  good  hay  and 
good  oats,  or  wheat-firaw  ;  and  he  mufi  not  be  put  to 
any  manner  of  labour,  only  be  walked  backwards  and 
forwards,  from  time  to  time,  for  two  hours  every  day  ; 
you  muft  never  give  him  above  twenty  mares  to  cover, 
unlefs  you  would  deftroy  him  outright,  or  make  him 
broken  winded;  and  he  will  continue  to  propagate  his 
kind  from  the  age  of  fix  to  fixteen  years. 

The  month  of  May  is  the  ufual  time  wherein  mares 
are  to  be  covered,  to  the  end  that  tliey  may  foal  in 
April,  for  they  go  eleven  months,  and  as  many  days 
over  as  they  are  years  old :  and  the  reafon  why  this 
month  is  pitched  upon,  is,  becaufe  when  they  foal 
the  following  year  there  will  he  plenty  of  grafs  for 
them,  and  confequcntly  they  will  have  milk  enough  to 
nourifh  their  young. 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at,  that  in  a  ftud  methodi- 
cally managed,  the  marcs  fail  not  fo  produce  foals,  fo 
much  as  thofe  which  are  brought  to  the  Itallion,  with- 
out ufing  thefc  precautions  which  arc  neectlary  for 
fuch  an  atlion;  for  how  m.inv  perfons  are  there,  who 
as  foon  as  the  mares  come  from  their  labour,  take  and 
Icatl  them  to  be  covered,  by  which  means  they  arc 
very  often  diiappointed :  if  you  would  have  your  marc 
keep,  you  muft  fuftcr  her  to  run  for  about  eight  ilays 
in  good  pafture,  and  then  let  the  ftalliou-  cover  her 
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once  or  nvicc  the  fame  day,  if  he  he  inclined  fu  to  d<i; 
and  after  llie  is  eovercd  let  her  be  condudcd  to  Iicr 
palluri,',  and  there  continue  her  tor  four  da)"s,  after 
wliich  you  may  work  he,  but  with  imich  mode- 
ration at  the  firft. 

It  is  a  thing  worthy  fo  bcobferved,  and  what  tlie 
countrymen  ought  poiitivcly  to  know,  whether  tlie 
ftallion  he  would  have  to  leap  his  mare,  is  fed  with 
dry  meat  in  tlie  ftable,  or  on  grafs  in  the  fields;  if  he 
is  at  gral's,  and  the  marcs  are  fed  with  dry  meat,  or  if 
he  is  fed  in  the  flable,  and  that  the  mares  arc  at 
prals,  their  marcs  will  run  a  great  hazard  of  carting 
their  foals,  or  not  conceiving  at  all,  which  will  fel- 
dom  happen,  if  ufed  to  the  fame  manner  of  feeding  with 
the  ftallion. 

Before  you  fuffer  your  mare  to  be  covered,  hold  her 
in  your  hand,  ant'  for  a  ihort  time  in  the  fight  of  the 
horll",  fo  as  ihe  may  alfo  look  upon  him;  this  will 
animate  her  very  much,  and  caufe  the  ftallion  to  cover 
her  with  the  more  vigour,  and  be  a  means  to  niake 
her  keep  the  better;  to  bring  about  this  generation 
work  you  ought  not  to  have  your  mare  covered  but 
when  (lie  is  ripe  for  it;  and  in  order  to  which  give  her 
a  peck  of  hemp-feed  for  eight  days  fucccftivcly, 
morning  and  evening,  and  in  cafe  (lie  will  not  eat 
them  alone,  mix  them  with  her  bran  and  oats,  or  elfe 
keep  her  falling,  that  fo  hunger  may  bring  her  to  cat 
them  without  any  mixture. 

A  mare  muft  never  be  carried  to  be  covered,  whilft 
flic  gives  fuck  to  her  colt;  and  that  fhe  may  lali  fo 
much  the  longer,  fhe  muft  not  foal,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  above  once  in  two  years;  but  for  as  much  as 
thefc  rules  are  unobferved  by  many,  and  that  they  will 
obftinatcly  have  their  mares  covered  almoft  as  foon  as 
they  have  foaled,  they  ought  not  to  do  it  till  eight 
days  are  part,  and  even  then  they  ought  to  ufe  all 
manner  of  means  that  fhe  may  have  an  inclination 
thereto. 

Some  perfons  in  treating  of  this  fubjc(ff,  have  ob- 
fcrved  that  in  order  to  have  male  colts,  you  need  do 
no  more  than  to  let  your  mares  be  covered  between 
the  firft  day  of  the  new  moon,  and  the  full,  and  that 
they  cannot  fail  in  their  expectations  herein,  provided 
the  mare  has  a  good  appetite  to  be  covered ;  but  M. 
Chomel  makes  very  flight  of  this  notion,  and  gives  no 
'manner  of  credit  to  it. 

When  your  mares  have  been  covered,  you  muft  fet 
down  the  day,  to  the  end  you  may  avoid  the  inconve- 
niences that  may  happen  when  they  come  to  foal,  for 
they  often  kill  their  foal,  either  out  of  inadvertency, 
or  the  difficulty  they  undergo  in  foaling,  and  therefore 
when  the  day  comes  wherein  they  are  to  foal,  you 
(hould  narrowly  watch  them,  and  fee  whether  they 
want  any  help  to  bring  forth,  either  by  ftopping  their 
noftrili  or  otherwife,  making  ufe  of  your  hand  to  faci- 
litate their  foaling. 

The  mare  fometimes  foals  a  dbad  foa!,  in  which  (he 
runs  a  great  hazard  of  her  life,  without  prefent  reme- 
dy; and  therefore  to  help  her  in  this  condition  you 
niufl  brulfe  fume  polypody  in  a  pint  of  warm  water, 
and  make  her  fwallow  it;  and  if  this  will  not  do, 
there  muft  be  a  fort  of  midwifery  pradfifed,  and  the 


foal  pulled  t'rom  her,  not  only  upon  this  occafion, 
when  no  part  of  it  is  come  out,  but  even  when  the  feet 
appear. 

When  the  marcs  have  foaled,  they  muft  need  have 
fuffeicd  much,  and  thereby  muft  be  much  abated,  and 
if  they  are  not  quire  gone  you  muft  endeavour  to  keep 
them,  by  givin;^'  them  prcfenrly  a  fmall  mafti  of  three 
pints  of  warm  wa'cr,  .  vvhcrei'i  you  muft  ftccp  fomc 
meal,  and  into  which  you  muft  throw  a  fmall  handful 
of  fait,  and  this  you  arc  to  continue  three  days,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  then  turn  them  into  good  pal- 
ture. 

The  fame  author  exclaims  much  againft  thofe  who 
in  two  or  three  days  after  the  mare  has  foaled,  put  her 
to  Mork,  as  if  ftie  was  then  in  a  condition  to  hear  any 
fatigue ;  let  them  uige  what  prefl'ing  reafons  they 
pleafe,  he  accounts  them  murderers  of  both  mare  and 
foal ;  of  the  mare  by  putting  her  ftrength  to  fuch  a 
trial,  and  "of  the  foal,  who  finding  not  a  fufticient 
quantity  of  milk  for  his  nouriftiment,  comes  on  but 
very  ftowly;  and  therefore  thofe  who  would  have  their 
mares  to  be  always  in  a  good  condition,  after  foaling, 
and  have  the  foal  grow  up  to  their  entire  fatisfaction, 
muft  make  ufe  of  a  quite  contrary  method ;  or  elfc 
they  fhould  never  have  their  mares  covered,  unlcfs 
they  allow  them  a  month's  reft  at  leaft  after  their  foal- 
ing. 

As  to  the  time  of  weaning  foals  or  colts,  authors 
differ  in  their  opinions;  fomc  hold  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  the  cold  w-ea- 
ther  begins  to  come  on,  and  about  Martinmas ;  others 
maintain,  that  they  fhould  be  fuffered  to  fuck  all  the 
winter,  and  that  they  will  be  the  better  for  it.  Thofe 
who  are  the  beft  (killed  in  ftuds,  embrace  the  latter 
opinion  without  any  hefitation,  who  fay,  that  to  wean 
the  foals  fo  foon,  is  the  way  to  make  them  unfervice- 
able  till  they  are  fix  or  feven  years  old;  whereas  if  you 
fuffer  them  to  continue  longer  with  their  dams,  it  will 
harden  their  mouths,  and  confequently  inure  them 
the  fooner  to  live  upon  dry  iooA,  than  when  they  arc 
too  tender;  a  right  management  of  them  in  this  re- 
fpedl,  will  make  them  fit  for  fervice  at  three  or  four 
years.  There  are  thofe  who  hold  it  proper  to  let  tlK 
foals  fuck  till  they  are  a  year  or  two  old,  but  this  is' 
abufe,  for  you  are  not  only  thereby  deprived  of  the 
fruit  of  the  mares,  but  this  pracfice  will  alfo  make 
the  colts  very  heavy  and  ftuggifli. 

As  to  the  method  of  managing  the  colts  after  they 
are  weaned  from  their  dams,  35  before  diretffed,  you 
are  to  put  them  into  a  liable,  which  ftiould  be  kept 
clean,  and  where  the  manger  and  rack  is  low ;  you 
muft  not  let  them  want  litter,  and  contrary  to  the  me- 
thod praclifed  in  reference  to  horfes,  they  muft  not  be 
tied,  and  let  them  be  touched  as  little  as  may  be,  for 
fear  of  hurting  them. 

Let  them  neither  want  good  hav,  or  bran,  which 
will  provoke  them  fo  drink,  and  confequently  make 
them  belly,  and  let  them  have  oats  alfo  as  ufual.  It 
may  be  juftly  affirmed,  that  all  thole  perfons  who  fay 
that  oats  ought  not  to  be  given  to  colts,  for  fear  it 
fhould  make  them  blind,  are  egregioudy  miftaken; 
and  fhould  they  happen  to  fall  under  ihis  inconveni- 
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tnce,  when  they  are  fed  therewith,  the  misfortune 
does  not  proceed  from  this  food,  but  from  the  over 
hardnefs  of  ihe  oats  which  they  would  chew;  and  not 
beinc  alilc  to  do  it  without  fome  difficulty,  they  fo  far 
extend  the  fibres  which  pafs  from  their  tcctii  to  their 
eyes,  that  coming  at  laft  to  break,  the  fight  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  damaged  thereby;  and  for  the  truth  of 
this,' you  need  only  grind  the  oats  a  little,  and  give  it 
them,  and  you  will  find  they  will  be  in  a  good  condi- 
tion, and  have  as  good  eyes  as  any  in  the  world. 

What  has  been  here  advanced,  will  appear  almoft 
extraordinary  to  fome  perfons  of  the  like  fentiments 
with  thofe  we  have  met  with  in  the  world,  who  when 
they  have  weaned  their  colts,  content  themfclves  to 
keep  them  day  and  night  at  grafs,  thinking  this  fort  of 
nourirtiment  will  be  fuffieient  to  make  them  grow  fine- 
ly, and  be  fit  for  fervice  in  due  time;  but  they  very 
much  impofe  upon  tliemfelves,  as  they  would  do  upon 
others;  for  fatal  experience  has  {hewed  them,  though 
thev  have  not  owned  their  miftakes,  that  thefe  colts 
will  never  be  fo  ftrong  for  draft,  or  otherwife,  and 
will  not  do  as  good  fervice  as  thofe  that  have  been  fed 
with  corn. 

It  is  true,  that  when  colts  feed  upon  grafs,  their 
teeth  are  ufually  fet  on  edge,  and  for  that  reafon  they 
eat  their  oats  with  difficulty,  but  this  is  no  reafon  they 
fliould  be  deprived  of  it:  you  need  do  no  more  than  to 
grind  them  as  aforefaid,  and  to  let  them  have  the  oats 
fo  at  the  ufual  hour:  again  this  work  will  be  of  no 
longer  duration  than  until  their  mouths  are  hardened, 
which  will  not  be  above  four  months,  when,  by  de- 
grees, they  may  be  ufed  to  eat  the  oats  whole. 

Let  fuch  perfons  who  have  hitherto  been  guilty  of 
thcfe  miftakes  amend  them,  as  being  quite  contrar\'  to 
the  good  of  their  colts;  it  is  true,  grafs  is  good  for 
them  all  the  fummer  long,  but  you  muft  not  omit  to 
give  them  corn;  and  when  winter  comes,  they  muft 
be  kept  warm  in  the  ftable,  and  obferve  the  diredions 
aforefaid. 

As  to  the  manner  of  bringing  up  colts  to  work,  you 
are  in  the  firft  place  to  confider,  that  fo  much  cannot 
be  expeded  from  a  young  colt,  as  from  a  horfe  that 
has  been  ufed  to  labour:  the  firft  is  naturally  apt  to 
refufe  you  that  which  he  does  not  know  you  require  of 
him;  whereas  the  other  complies,  becaufe  he  under- 
ftands  your  meaning;  fome  with  as  little  underftanding 
asTihe  colts  themfelvcs  which  they  manage,  ufe  them 
very  roughly  to  bring  them  to  obey  them ;  but  others 
with  more  prudence,  teach  them  gently  what  they 
would  have  them  learn,  and  it  is  this  mild  way  that 
will  do  to  bring  them  to. 

The  firft  time  of  harncffing  them,  keep  them  in,  for 
fear  if  they  (hould  get  loole,  they  might  ufe  fome 
effort  to  drag  away  the  load,  which  muft  be  heavy; 
for  {hould  the  fame  be  too  light,  you  may  have  reafon 
to  be  apprchenfivc,  left  they  Ihould  draw  with  too 
much  precipitation;  having  thus  harnelfed  him  three 
or  four  times,  he  will  begin  to  come  to. 

In  the  next  place  make  the  colt  draw  a  fmall  load 
but  a  little  way,  and  never  let  go  the  halter,  and  thus 
taming  hii«  a   little  one  day,  noore  the  next,  and   fo 


on,  you  may  manage  him  fo,  that  h.e  ftiall  be  entirely 
accuftomed  to  the  work. 

A  good  fervant  who  is  dextrous  at  his  bufincfs,  whe- 
ther it  be  at  ploughing  or  cart,  after  he  has  made  his 
colts  feel  his  whip  fcvt  ra!  times,  will  afterwards  fright 
them  more  with  his  voice,  than  with  blows,  and  will 
be  careful  never  to  over-burthen  them,  and  make 
them  draw  beyond  their  ftrength,  efpceially  at  the  firft, 
for  it  fpoils  them  at  once;  whereas  by  giving  them 
breath,  they  will  go  on  "ivell,  and  perform  regularly 
the  work  they  are  put  to;  that  is,  fuch  works  or  drafts 
as  are  proportionable  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
coh^. 

Lartly,  it  v>ill  be  neceflTary  in  the  breeding  of  your 
horfsi:,  to  confider  the  commodioufnefs  of  the  place, 
and  the  paftures  whore  your  horfes,  is'c.  are  to  run; 
for  thofe  that  breed  them  in  a  place  unfit  for  it,  lofe 
their  money  and  their  pains,  and  never  will  have  good 
horfes:  the  ground  muft  not  be  too  rank  of  grafs  nor 
too  bare,  but  a  firm  and  fweet  foil,  fituate  in  a  clear 
and  wholefome  air,  where  there  are  hills  and  running 
waters,  with  quick-fets  and  fpreading  trees  to  fhclter 
them  from  the  wind,  rain,  and  fun;  nor  muft  they  be 
continued  always  in  the  fame  paftures,  but  often  re- 
moved into  freih,  obferving  ftill  to  put  them  into  the 
fliorteft  feedings  in  fummer,  and  the  richeft  in  win- 
ter; at  which  time  of  the  year  they  muft  have  a  hovel, 
or  hay-rick,  or  fome  convenient  place  to  fhelter  them 
from  the  weather. 

Further  diredtions  in  relation  to  a  ftud  for  other 
ftrains:  the  place  appointed  for  this  purpofe  muft  by 
all  means  be  difpofed  with  hills  and  vallies,  that  the 
colts  or  fillies  may  be  the  better  ufed  to  the  diverfi- 
ties  of  ground  and  feed:  alfo  an  efpecial  regard  ought 
to  be  had  to  the  health  of  all  breeding  mares;  for 
fome  diftempers  are  hereditar)',  and  the  ofFsp-ing  from 
fuch  will  neceffarily  receive  ir,  as  well  as  the  imper- 
fections of  either  fire  or  dam,  in  their  colour,  fhape, 
or  merit. 

There  is  nothing  deftroys  or  injures  a  race  of  any 
kind,  fo  much  as  the  want  of  due  care,  in  providing 
the  principles  from  which  the  offspring  fliould  come. 

When  a  ftallion  is  to  be  chofen,  all  men  of  under- 
ftanding in  horfe-flefh  recommend  beauty  of  limbs, 
good  courage,  and  the  age  to  be  about  five  years  for 
the  horfe,  and  the  fame  perfetlions  in  a  mare;  but  fhc 
may  be  a  year  younger  than  the  horfe. 

Some  depend  much  upon  colours;  as  for  example, 
thofe  that  are  black,  they  fay  are  of  a  hot  and  fiery 
temper  and  difpofition:  thofe  of  a  forrel  colour  arc 
more  wanton,  and  difpofed  to  venery:  the  chefnut  and 
brown  bay,  arc  reckoned  to  have  ftrength  and  fpirit: 
the  white  arc  always  reckoned  tender,  and  as  much 
I'ubjecl  .to  vener}'  as  the  forrel,  and  for  this  reafon  it 
has  frequently  been  obferved,  that  in  coupling  of 
horfts  with  mares  of  thefe  colours,  the  mares  have 
flipped  or  failed  in  their  produftions. 

As  to  greys,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  thofe  which 
tend  the  moft  to  black,  are  ftrongcr  than  the  brighter 
greys. 

There  arc  befidcs  thcfc,  other  colours  in  horfes,  as 
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the  roan,  which  feems  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  bay 
and  "hire,  or  tlie  hay  and  grey. 

'Ihc  forrcl  and  white,  fecm  to  be  the  authors  of  the 
dun  and  cream  colour;  and  as  for  thole  horfes  which 
are  called  flea-bitten,  or  rtrawberry,  they  probably 
proceed  from  a  coupling  between  a  bright  grey  and  a 
bav,  and  perhaps  have  fuffcrcd  much  in  their  younger 
time  by  ticks,  efpccially  if  they  have  been  negleded 
upon  the  forcft,  among  woods,  or  have  not  been  taken 
up  till  they  were  three  years  old. 

There  are  alfo  fome  horfes  mottled  or  red,  (com- 
monly called  pye-bald)  either  black,  and  white  in  fpots, 
or  chcfnut  and  white. 

How  this  accident  happens,  is  one  of  the  mofl  curi- 
ous queftions  among  philofophcrs,  and  a  certain  inge- 
nious naturalift  hrith  attempted  to  refolvc  this  nice 
quertion ;  but  as  from  one  cafe  in  nature  nothing  can 
be  determined,  he  therefore  has  recourfe  to  other  fub- 
je<Ss,  which  fecm  to  him  to  be  nearer  allied,  and  in- 
ftances  in  the  feveral  cafes  following: 

A  variegated  or  ftriped  plant,  he  takes  to  be  fonie- 
thing  like  the  pying  or  fpotting  of  a  horfe,  or  any  other 
cattle,  and  that  it  may  (as  fome  imagine)  very  proba- 
bly proceed  from  the  like  caufe ;  or  the  white  in  the 
feath.crs  of  fowls. 

The  queftion  then  is,  whether  the  white  in  the  hairs 
of  beafts,  or  feathers  of  fowls,  is  not  a  fign  of  vveak- 
nefs,  as  the  colour  certainly  is  when  it  appears  in  the 
leaves  of  plants  r 

•  If  it  be,  then  all  horfes  or  cows,  that  happen  to  be 
of  a  white  colour,  w'ould  be  weak  in  their  joints,  or 
be  fomewhat  dillempered  from  fome  indifpofition  in 
the  bodies  of  their  progenitors.  But  this  is  not  yet  de- 
termined. 

It  is  therefore  ncceflary  to  be  careful  in  examining 
into  the  defcent  of  a  horfe  and  mare,  from  which  you 
defign  to  have  a  breed. 

One  thing,  which  he  thinks  might  come  near  to- 
wards a  folution  of  this  queftion,  would  be  to  inquire 
into  thofe  families  where  black  men  have  coupled  with 
white  women,  or  wlate  men  coupled  with  black  wo- 
men, in  order  to  know  if  the  father  was  black,  whe- 
ther the  child  was  of  that  colour,  or  whether  the  child 
was  black,  if  the  mother  was  of  that  colour. 

And,  moreover,  whether  the  crois  ftrain  will  not 
produce  fometimes  white,  and  fometimes  black  chil- 
dren; or  fometimes  thofe  of  a  tawny  colour  or  mulat- 
tocs;  as  alfo  it  would  be  requifite  to  know,  whether 
black  children  in  two  or  three  generations,  do  not 
produce  children  of  a  tawny  or  olive  colour;  or  whe- 
ther the  offspring  of  the  blacks  with  the  whites,  in- 
ftead  of  wool,  do  not  bring  long  black  hairs  on  their 
heads,  or  perhaps  white  hairs,  and  a  tawny  complec- 
tion. 

He  imagines  that  the  people  of  Barbnry,  and  of  all 
the  coafts  of  Africa  lying  oppofite  to  Europe,  are  of 
flie  olive  colour,  from  the  coupling  between  the 
Moon  and  Europeans,  while  they  were  endeavouring 
to  make  their  progrcfs  into  Europe,  but  in  Spain  efpe- 
cially;  for  there  are  found  upon  all  xht  Africcn  lidc 
of  the  Mediterranean,  a  people  of  the  mulatto  com- 
plexion, fome  of  them  with  very  black  beards  and 


hair,  and  others  very  white,  as  !no(\  people  about 
London  obferved  inftances  of  in  the  ambalfadors  and 
their  retinue,  in  the  year  1728. 

One  remarkable  fubjccl  relating  to  the  cafe  is,  that 
fome  years  iincc  a  perfon  was  brought  over  fr)m  the 
H'ejl  Indies,  wlio  was  pved  in  his  Ikin  white  and 
black,  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  this  man  was  the  ofF- 
fpring  of  parents  wlio  were  of  different  colours,  the 
one  wliite  and  the  other  black. 

But  to  take  a  little  further  notice  of  the  various  co- 
lours in  animals,  fuch  as  the  niottlings  and  fpottings 
of  all  creatures  in  their  hair,  feathers,  (Jr.  they  fecm 
to  be  occafioncd  by  crofs  couplings.  For  (fays  this 
author)  I  know  a  gentleman  near  Farnham  in  Surry, 
who  had  a  breed  of  white  kine  for  many  years,  with- 
out any  crofs  colour  mixing  with  them,  and  thefe  to 
this  day  produce  calves  of  the  fame  colour. 

And  another  gentleman  had  a  breed  of  white  fowls 
for  about  forty  years,  that  has  not  once  fhewn  the 
leaf!  difcoloured  feather. 

He  informs  us  likewife,  that  himfclf  had  a  breed 
of  white  pheafants,  which  till  they  came  to  be  mixed 
with  pheafants  of  the  common  colour,  always  pro- 
duced poults  of  a  white  feather;  and  as  foov  as  they 
brotight  young  ones  from  the  crofs  couplings,  the 
breed  was  altered,  and  the  feathers  of  the  young  fowls 
did  partake  of  the  common  colour,  as  well  as  of  the 
white;  i.e.  they  were  generally  mottled  or  pyed,  un- 
lefs  now  and  then  all  white,  according  (as  he  fuppofcs) 
as  the  white  pheafant  cock  had  been  the  impregnator  of 
an  egg,  which  he  fuppofcs  he  got  at  with  fome  diffi- 
culty; for  the  common  pheafant  cock  was  mafter  of 
the  pheafant  pen,  and  ufed  commonly  to  drive  the 
others  from  the  pen. 

Again,  thofe  who  breed  Canary  birds  know  very 
well,  that  when  they  begin  with  a  white  cock  and 
hen,  they  will  not  have  birds  of  any  other  colour,  u-n- 
lefs  they  couple  thofe  with  others  of  the  common  co- 
lour. 

In  like  manner  in  warrens  fi*.  (t  flocked,  either  with 
all  white  or  all  black  rabbits,  the  breed  will  be  ac- 
cordingly either  all  white  or  all  black,  unlefs  they 
come  to  a  crofs  coupling. 

So  alfo  pigeons  which  are  of  a  .white  feather,  will 
produce  a  breed  of  the  fame  colour  conftantly,  unlefs 
they  couple  with  pigeons  of  other  colours,  and  then 
they  will  produce  a  mottled  race,  or  fuch  as  are  of  a 
mixed  colour. 

The  fame  author  tells  us,  that  a  gentlemen  of  great 
curiofity  and  candour,  affured  him,  that  for  more 
than  eighty  years,  there  had  not  been  any  other  than 
white  horfes  belonging  to  his  family,  except  fuch  as 
were  bought  in  from  other  breeds. 

That  the  originals  of  his  race  were  a  white  horfe 
and  a  white  mare;  which  at  the  time  of  their  coming 
into  his  ftud,  were  accounted  great  beauties. 

And  that  a  gentleman,  a  neighbour  to  the  foregoing, 
had  his  ftud  furniihed,  many  years  before,  witii  horfes 
and  mares  of  a  black  colour,  and  that  keeping  his 
breed  conftantly  with  lUt  mixixire  of  any  other  colour, 
the  offsprings  are  all  black  like  the  fire  atid  dam. 

'1  he  lame  autiior  inllances  in  tlie  variegated  or  ftriped 
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jeHaniin  among  plants,  that  iT  the  white  is  on  the  edge 
of  tlie  leat,  that,  colour  anii  ciifpofition  will  never  be 
loll  in  any  that  are  raifed  from  it,  but  every  one  will 
be  like  the  original  plant. 

Again,  that  if  the  common  jeffamin  happens  to  be 
llraineJ  with  yellow  on  the  leaves,  or  pyed  or  fpottcd 
with  that  colour,  (which  is  what  the  gardeners  call  a 
blotch  or  bloch)  all  the  defcendants  ot  that  plant  will 
be  the  fame. 

He  likewife  informs  us,  that  a  certain  curious  gen- 
tleman flocked  a  pond  -vith  tench,  partly  from  a  run- 
ning water,  and  partly  from  a  fenny  water,  and  in 
fame  courfe  of  time  he  had  a  mottled  breed,  between 
the  black  and  the  gold  colour  ;  the  river  tench  being 
generally  of  a  bright  and  golden  colour,  and  thofe  oi 
the  lakes  of  a  darker  colour,  and  tending  to  black. 

An  author  of  good  credit,  treating  of  the  mixture  of: 
breeds  in  cattle,  and  efpecially  in  horfes,  advifes,  with 
a  good  deal  of  reafon,  to  take  care  of  the  good  qua- 
lities of  the  horfe  and  the  mare. 

He  fays,  that  an  ill-bred  horfe  may  beget  a  colt  that 
may  have  a  fair  colour  and  fhape,  appearing  beautiful ; 
he  may  alfo  be  llrong  and  vigorous,  but  of  a  vicious 
difpofitioji,  which  may  render  him  incapable  of  ever 
being  brought  to  rule,  without  half  deftroying  him. 

Sometimes  the  fault  of  a  coloiu"  is  corre>£led  by  a  fort 
of  dyeing  or  ftaining,  which  art  fome  of  our  jockies 
have  got,  efpecially  upon  greys,  whites,  and  duns  ; 
and  fome  noblemen  who  have  employed  fome  country 
people  to  buy  tht-m  horfes  of  a  certain  (landard  in 
body,  colour  and.  mark,  to  match  with  their  fets,  did 
in  a  few  months,  when  the  horfes  had  flied  their  coats, 
find  greys  and  other  colours  inftead  ol  blacks. 

It  is  true,  that  we  cannot  fay  that  the  dyeing  the 
hair  of  horfes  will  do  the  horfes  themfelves  any  harm 
(for  that  they  have  been  healthful  and  flrong,  long 
after  they  received  their  original  colours)  any  more 
than  that  chymical  water  uled  by  perfons  to  change  the 
natural  colour  of  the  hair  from  red  to  black  (which  is 
frequently  pradifcd)  does  injure  their  heads. 

As  to  the  choice  of  a  ftallion,  a  pcrfon  of  great  ftill 
fays,  that  the  dapple  bay,  the  bright  bay,  and  the 
dauple  grey,  are  to  be  preferred  ;  bat  does  allow  of  a 
ho'ife  of  a  pure  black,  provided  he  has  a  white  flar, 
aiul  a  white  foot ;  but  in  the  judgment  of  others,  he 
flmuld  be  a!l  of  one  colour. 

We  find  in  many  cafes,  that  horfes  of  a  bright  bay 
colour,  with  a  black  mane  and  tail,  are  good  as  well 
as  beautiiul,  and  thefe  have  commonly  the  tips  of  their 
ears,  and  the  extreme  parts  of  the  legs,  black  :  it  is 
alfo  common  for  a  dapple  bay  to  have  a  white  mane 
and  tail,  with  tlic  former  mentioned  extremes  white, 
fuch  as  the  tips  of  the  cars,  and  the  extreme  part  of  the 
legs  :  but  for  other  coloured  horfes,  except  the  dun, 
we  feldom  find  their  manes  and  tails  of  a  colour  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  body  ;  but  in  a  dun  horfe  the 
long  hair  in  the  mane  and  tail  is  commonly  black, 
and  for  the  mofl  part  there  is  a  black  lill  down  the 
back,  which  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  as  it  is  not  ob- 
ferved  in  any  other  creature  except  the  afs  or  mule, 
that  I  know  of. 

In  a  horfe  indeed  it  is  only  a  plain  flraight  lift,  but 


in  the  afs  lliere   is  alwavs  a  crofs  ftroke  of  black  over 
the   fliouldcrs,    fo   that  if  the  fkin   was  to  be    opened 
and  fpread,  the  black  would  exaflly  rcprefent  the  figure       jBi 
ot  a  crofs,  as   it  is  repiefented  in  paintings  or  carving       ^M' 
for  a  crucifix. 

Some  pretend  to  tell  us,  as  to  the  crofs  upon  an  afs's 
TKin,  thai,  alfes  were  not  thus  marked  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  sera,  and  that  none  are  without  the  lign  ;  but 
upon  what  good  authority  they  affert  this,  I  know  not. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  black  lift  down  the 
back,  is  a  token  of  ftrength,  becaufe  the  afs  that  is 
marked  with  it  is  accounted  the  flrongeft  creature  in 
the  world  among  animals,  according  to  his  fize. 

And  for  this  reaion  afles  are  ufed  for  carrying  heavy 
burdens,  and  drawing  heavy  loads. 

Jf  this  lift  then  is  a  mark  of  ftrength  in  an  afs,  we 
may  well  fuppofe  it  no  lefs  fo  in  a  horfe ;  and  likewife 
we  may  judge  it  is  alfo  a  fign  of  ftrength  in  mules, 
and  as  they  are  produced  by  couplings  between  the 
horfe  and  the  afs,  we  may  well  fuppofe  that  this  lift, 
generally  fpeaking,  comes  from  the  afs. 

In  the  choice  of  a  ftallion,  great  regard  fhould  be 
had  to  his  age,  which  fome  fay  ftiould  not  be  under  five, 
nor  above  fourteen  or  fifteen  when  he  covers  a  mare  ; 
for  during  that  time  a  horfe  is  in  full  ftrength,  and  it 
is  therefore  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  colts  got  by 
him  in  his  prime,  will  likewife  fhare  his  vigour. 

Indeed  it  is  no  unufual  thing  in  feveral  parts  of 
England/,  to  let  a  horfe  cover  a  mare  at  two  or  three 
years  old,  but  fuch  couplings  feldom  fucceed  well ;  for 
in  the  firft  place  they  are  apt  to  fail  or  mifcarry,  if 
either  the  horfe  or  mare  is  fo  very  young,  and  fome- 
times  the  mare  is  entirelv  fpoiled  for  breeding ;  or  if 
fhe  does  happen  to  bring  a  colt  or  filly  from  fuch  a 
coupling,  it  will  never  be  either  of  large  ftaturc,  or 
of  great  ftrength. 

Nor  fhould  horfes  be  put  to  cover  marcs  till  they 
are  f^x  years  old,  left  the  colts  got  by  them  ftiould  be 
liable  to  the  fame  imperfeftions  as  thofe  that  are  got  by 
too  young  horfes. 

Mares  indeed  v.ill  breed  till  thirty-five  years  of 
age. 

An  horfe  that  is  kept  for  a  ftallion,  will  be  fit  to 
cover  mares  the  longer)  the  lefs  fervice  of  that  fort  he 
is  put  to. 

A  certain  gentleman  affirmed,  that  a  ftallion  of  an 
extraordinary  foit,  which  his  family  had  kept  above 
thirty  years  to  ferve  only  about  four  or  five  of  his 
own  marcs,  was  then  in  as  good  plight  as  ever,  while 
other  ft  alliens  about  him,  which  had  been  let  out  to 
any  body  that  wanted  them,  were  incapable  of  this 
fervice  at  twenty  years  with  certainty,  and  that  if  the 
leap  was  certain,  the  colts  furely  failed  in  their  eyes. 

STUMBLING  in  a  HoRSt,  comes  cither  na- 
turally or  accidentally,  and  is  known  by  the  fight  and 
feeling,  by  reafon  that  the  fore-legs  are  fomewhat 
ftraight,  fo  that  he  is  not  able  to  ufc  his  legs  with 
that  freedom  and  nimblcncls  he  fliould.  I'he  way  to 
cure  him  is,  to  cut  him  the  cords  ;  that  is,,  to  make  a 
flit  upon  the  top  of  his  nole,  and  with  your  coronet 
raife  up  the  great  finews  ;  then  cut  them  afundcr,  and 
heal  them  up  again  with  fome  good  falvc,  whereby  he 
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may  have  the  ufe  of  his  legs  fo  pcrfcdily,  that  he 
will  Icldom  or  never  trip  more.  Such  as  comes  acci- 
r.en;a!iv,  is  either  bv  fplent  or  wiiul-frall,  or  by  being 
foundered,  pricked,  ftubbed,  gravelled,  fiucw-flraincd, 
hurt  in  the  Ihoulder,  or  v/itliers,  or  by  carelcfsiy  fel- 
ting him  when  hot,  which  makes  him  go  very  ftifF, 
which   lliffnels  caules  fturiibling. 

SUMPTERHORSK.  A  horfc  that  carries  provi- 
fiion<  and  necelfaries  for  a  journey. 

SUPPLt,  to  fupplc  a  horfc  in  the  manage,  is  to 
make  him  bend  his  neck,  (boulders  and  fides,  and  to 
render  all  the  parts  of  his  body   more  pliable. 

SURB.aTING  in  D'^GS,  a  malad)  with  which 
they  are  often  affefted,  being  furbated  iiilheir  feet,  by 
running  long  in  hot  weather  upon  hard,  dry,  uneven 
W3\-s,   among  ro:ky  and  fliarp  gravels. 

For  preventing  this,  their  feet  are  to  be  frequently 
examined,  and  if  their  feet  are  become  fore,  they 
fliould  be  wafhed  with  beer  and  frcfh  butter  lukewarm, 
aid  then  a  fort  oi  falve  made  of  young  nettles  chop- 
ped fmall,  and  pounded  into  an  ointment,  fliould  be 
bound  to  the  foles  of  their  feet. 

Alfo  foot  finely  po%vdered,  and  incorporated  with 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  applied  to  their  feet,  is  very 
good,  cr  the  juice  of  mou!ie-ear  is  alfo  very  good  for  the 
like  ufe. 

SUxBATlNG  IM  HoRSE.s,  an  imperfe(flion. 
An  horfc  is  faid  to  be  furbated,  when  his  fole  is 
worn,  bi  uileJur  fpoiled.  by  travelling  without  flioes, 
or  being  badly  Oiod  ;  f.mctiriies  it  comes  by  a  horfe 
beif!"  travelled  too  voung.  before  his  feet  are  liarden- 
cd,  which  often  caufes  foundering  ;  fometimes  it  is 
caufed  by  the  har  Inefs  of  the  (ground,  or  the  horfe's 
lif;lng  up  his  feet  h  gh  ;  and  thole  horfes  that  are  flat 
hojfed,  have  their  coffins  io  tender  and  weak,  that  they 
cannot  avoid  being  fubjedt  to  this  diforder. 

The  figns  of  this  iniperfctfion  are,  that  the  horfe 
will  halt  on  both  his  fore-legs,  and  go  flifly  and  creep- 
ing,  as  though  he  were  halt  foundered. 

As  for  the  cure  :  take  a  couple  of  new-laid  eggs, 
prick  the  horie's  fore-feet  well,  and  break  the  eggs 
raw  into  his  loles,  then  Hop  them  with  ox  or  cow  dung, 
and  he  will  be  well  the  next  morning. 

Or,  melt  fugar  candy  with  a  hot  iron,  between  t!ie 
(hoe  and  the  toot,  and  when  it  is  hardened,  take 
nettles   and  bay  fait  ftamped  and  lay  to  his  fclcs. 

Or,  you  ni-.iy  firft  pare  his  feet  to  cool  them,  and 
flop  them  with  bran  and  hog's  grcafe  boiled  together, 
vciy  hot,  covering  the  coffin  round  with  the  fame  ; 
or  clle  ftop  them  every  nigb.t  with  cow- dung  and  vi- 
negar, melted  together. 

Or,  fiill  pare  the  hoof,  then  open  the  heels  wide, 
tlicn  take  a  good  quantity  ot  blood  from  the  horfe's 
toes,  and  having  tacked  on  a  Ihoe  fomething  hollow, 
then  roll  a  little  fine  cotton-woul,  or  bombaft,  in  fran- 
kincenle,  melt  it  into  the  foot,  between  the  toe  and 
the  flioe,  with  a  hot  iron,  till  you  have  filled  up  the 
orifice,  out  of  which  the  blood  was  taken,  then  melt 
halt  a  pound  of  hog's-greale,  and  mix  it  with  wheat 
bran,  making  it  as  thick  as  a  poultice  and  ftop  up  his 
fool  with  it,    as  hot  as  he  can  endure  it,    and  then 


cover  it  With  a  piece  of  an  old  flioc,  and  fplcnt  it, 
caufing  the  hoifc  to  fland  ftill  for  three  or  four  da)'s, 
and  if  you  fee  occjfion,  renew  it  till  the  cure  is  per- 
fected. 

SURFKIT  IN  A  Horse.  A  furfcii  is  nothing  more 
than  the  cffciX  of  fome  new  difeafe  ill  cured  ;  and  there- 
fore what  is  called  a  furfcit  in  horfes,  is  very  different 
from  the  diieafe  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  hiim.in  body  ; 
the  latter  being  the  beginning  ol  a  difeafe,  and  the 
former  the  relict  or  remains  ot  it. 

When  a  horfe  has  a  furfcit,  his  coat  will  flare,  look 
of  a  rufly  colour,  and  even  dirty,  though  the  greaieft 
pains  have  been  taken  to  keep  him  clean.  His  ikin 
will  be  covci-ed  with  fcales  and  dander,  appearing  like 
meal  among  the  hair:  and  when  cleaned  off  will  be 
followed  by  a  continual  fucceflicn  of  the  fame  matter, 
occafioned  from  the  common  perfpiration  being  ob- 
flrudtcd.  Some  horfes  will,  be  covered  with  a  kind  of 
dirt}-  fcab,  others  with  a  moift  .Q:ab,  attended  with  hen 
and  inflammation,  and  the  humour  fo  very  fliarp,  and 
caufing  fo  violent  an  itching,  that  the  creature  is  in- 
ccll-antly  rubbing  hiinfclf,  and  by  that  liieans  makes 
hindelt  raw  in  Icveral  parts  of  his  body.  Some  hocfes 
have  neither  fcales,  dander,  or  fcabs  ;  but  look  dull, 
flugfifh,  and  laz)'  ;  fome  are  hide  bound  ;  and  others 
aiflitted  with  flying  pains,  and  a  temporary  lamenefs. 
In  fhort,  the  fymptoms  are  various,  and  almoft  as 
numerous  as  thole  of  the  fcurvy  itfelf. 

As  the  fymptoms  are  various,  fo  are  alfo  the  caufes : 
fome  are  fui  felted  by  high  feeding,  and  a  want  of  pro- 
per excrcife  ;  by  vvhich  a  bad  digeftion  is  produced, 
and  ill  humours  generated.  Some  arc  furteitcd  by 
unv/holefome  food  ;  fome  by  hard  riding  ;  fome  by 
drinking  cold  water  when  they  are  hot  ;  and  others  by 
bad  and  improper  phyfic. 

The  firft  operation  in  curing  furfeits  is  bleeding, 
when  three  or  lour  pints  fhould  be  taken  away  ;  alter 
which  the  following  purge  fliould  be  given  : 

Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  one  ounce  ;  ofgumguaia- 
cum  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ;  of  powder  of  myrrh, 
and  diaphoretic  antimony,  of  each  two  drachms  :  make 
the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  a  I'ufncient  quantity  of 
fyrup  of  buckthorn,  and  liquorice  powder.     Or, 

Take  aloes,  fix  drachms;  gum  guaiacum,  half  an 
ounce;  honey,    or  treacle,  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

One  of  thei'e  balls  may  be  gi\cn  once  a  week  for  feme 
rime  ;  and  in  the  intervals  an  ounce  ot  the  following 
powder  in  his   morning  and  evening  feeds  : 

Take  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  in  fine  powder,  half 
a  pound;  of  crude  antimony  and  gum  guaiacum  finely 
powdered,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  mix  the  whole  well 
together,  and  put.  an  ounce  of  it  into  his  feed  as  before 
direcfed. 

If  the  horfe  be  of  fmall  value,  inilead  of  the  above 
powder,  common  antimony  and  fulphur  may  be  given 
in  his  feeds,  and  will  have  a  very  good  elFett. 

Sometimes  common  purges  are  iutncfeiU  to  perform  a 
cure,  elpccially  if  the  fcabs  are  rubbed  off  with  the 
following  ointment  : 

Take  of  quickfilver,  half  an  ounce  ;  and  rub  it  in  a 
mortar,    with   hall  an  ounce    of   turpentine,    till  the 
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quickfilver  entirely  difappears,  adding  by  degrees  one 
pound  ot  hog's  lard,  and  continuing  the  rubbing  till 
the  whole  is  incorporated. 

But  if  the  horfc  be  of  value,  I  would  advife  the 
practitioner  to  purfue  ihe  fiift  method;  though  it  will 
be  often  necelTaiy,  even  then,  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
above  ointment,  which  will  caufe  the  fcabs  to  peel  off, 
and  cleanfe  his  llcin.  But  care  mull  be  taken  to  keep 
the' horfe  dry  when  it  isufed;  give  him  only  warm 
water  while  the  ointment  is  applied,  \s''jich  (liould  be 
once  in  three  days  ;  and  when  ti;e  horfe  is  entirely  free 
from  fcabs,  a  dole  or  two  of  phylic  fliould  be  given 
hint. 

When  the  fcabs  are  inoift,  and  a  fliarp  humour  flows 
from  them,  it  is  properly  a  running  fcurvy  :  nnd  the 
difeafe  mud  be  curea  like  the  former,  by  bleeding  and 
purging,  and  then  ufmg  external  medicines  ol  a  re- 
pelling quality,  particularly  vitriolic  and  aluminous 
waters.  But  I  would  have  every  pratlitioner,  into 
whofe  hands  this  ufeful  work  may  fall,  to  be  upon 
his  guard  againrt  fuch  dangerous  methods  ot  prac- 
tice; and  after  bleeding,  as  already  direfted,  to  give 
the  following  purge  : 

T^ke  of  lenitive  eleftuary,  and  of  Glauber's  falts, 
of  each  four  ounces  ;  of  fre(h  jalap  in  powder,  one 
drachm:  make  the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  liquorice  powder, 
and  forty  drops  of  oil  of  amber,  and  give  it  the  horfe 
in  a  morning  fading,  after  his  body  has  been  well 
opened  « ith  fcalded  bran. 

When  you  have  given  the  horfe  tnree  or  four  of  the 
above  balls,  nix  two  ounces  of  liquorice  powder,  to 
make  it  into  a  ball;  and  nitre,  with  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  honey,  and  give  him  one  every  morning  for  a 
fortnight ;  which  in  all  probability  will  entirely  finifti 
the  cure  :  Or, 

Take  diapente  made  with  the  roots  of  ariftolochiaof 
both  forts,  fine  mvrrh,  bay-berries,  fhavings  of  ivory 
or  hart's-horn,  and  the  roots  of  gentian,  of  each  two 
ounces;  dry  them  gently,  powder  them  finely,  and 
keep  them  in  a  ghfs  bottle  in  a  dry  place. 

Take  of  this  three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  and  give  it 
the  horfe  in  a  quart  of  drong  beer,  and  add  to  it  hall 
an  ounce  of  London  treacle,  and  iour  ounces  ot  trefti 
butter  ;   let  it  be  milk-warm. 

SWAIN -MOTE  ^a  court  that  fits  about  matters  of 

SVVANI-MOTE  Jthe  foreft,  held  thrice  a  year 
betore  the  verderors  as  judges,  and  as  requifite  in  a 
furelt  as  a  court  of  pic-powder  in  a  fair. 

SWAN.  A  known  royal  tov/1,  concerning  which 
there  is  a  law,  tliat  whoever  fteals  their  eggs  out  of  the 
nod,  fliall  fuffcr  imprifonmcnt  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
and  be  fined  according  to  the  king's  pleafure. 

Where  they  build  their  nclls  they  mud  be  left  un- 
dihurbcd. 

Thcfc  birds  are  very  ufeful  for  keeping  ponds  and 
rivers  clear  ot  v.eeds,  upon  whicli  and  grafs  they  only 
feed,  and  not  upon  fifh,  as  fome  imagine;  and  arc 
neither  chargeable  nor  troublefome  to  keep,  if  they 
have  but  room  enough. 

They  commonly  lay  fcven  or  eight  eggs,  but  fcldoin 
take  pains  to  hatch  them  all,  four  or  hve  being  tiieir 
lilual  number. 


The  hen  fits  brooding  about  fix  weeks,  and  if  during 
that  time  oats  be  fet  once  a  day  in  a  trough  near  her 
(in  cafe  flie  has  not  plenty  of  weeds  juft  at  hand)  it 
will  prevent  her  leaving  her  eggs  :  as  alfo  if  you  fet 
up  fome  boughs,  or  other  flielter,  to  fcreen  her  from 
the  heat  of  the  fun. 

SWaYING  of  the  Back  in  Horses,  an  injury 
that  may  be  received  fcvcral  ways  : 

1.  By  fome  great  ftrain,  flip,  or  heavy  burthen. 

2.  By  turning  him  too  haf^ily  round,   tjSc. 

The  pain  ufnally  lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back, 
below  his  fiiort  ribs,  and  direSly  between  the  fillets. 

The  malady  may  be  perceived  by  the  reeling  and 
rolling  of  the  horfe's  hinder  parts  in  his  going,  he 
being  then  ready  to  fall  to  the  ground  by  his  fwaying 
backwards  and  fidelong ;  and  when  he  is  down,  he 
cannot  rife  but  with  great  difficulty. 

The  cure  :  Take  two  ounces  of  the  fat  of  the  fruit 
of  the  pine-tree  :  of  Olibanum  four  ;  of  rofin  and  pitch 
as  many  ;  one  of  bole  ammoniac,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
dragon's  blood,  wluch  muft  all  be  well  incorporated 
together,  and  laid  plaifter-wife  all  over  the  reins  of  his 
back,  where  you  are  to  let  it  remain  till   it  falls  off. 

Another  good  remedy  for  thef^e  infirmities,  is  to 
adminiftcr  iome  firengthening  things  inwardly  ;  as 
common  turpentine  made  into  balls,  with  the  powder 
of  bole-ammoniac,  and  that  of  the  dried  leaves  of  clary  ; 
and  to  apply  outwardly,  all  over  the  reins  of  liis  back, 
a  charge  of  oxkroccum  and  Paraceljus  melted  together, 
or  colcwort  in  fallad  oil  made  thick,  a  poultice  with 
the  powder  of  bole  ammoniac  and  bean-fiour: 

Or,  take  two  pounds  of  blood  from  the  veins,  then 
chale  his  back  with  a  warm  hand,  and  apply  two  fcari- 
fying  cupping-glalfes,  one  on  each  fide,  where  i.'ie 
pain  feems  chiefly  to  lie,  or  where  the  extravafated 
blood  is  lodged. 

Then  put  the  horfe  into  a  frame  and  hang  him  up, 
or  by  fome  other  way  inclofe  him  in  grates,  that  he 
may  not  be  able  to  move  his  body  ,  and  thus  let  him 
be  kept  for  five  or  fix  weeks  ;  then  mix  equal  quanti- 
ties ot  fpirit  of  wine,  and  oil  of  turpentine  together, 
by  fhaking  it  in  a  vial  till  it  looks  white  like  milk  upon 
his  back,  rubbing  it  in.  In  the  next  place  apply  the 
red  honey  charge,  adding  to  it  half  an  ounce  ot  galls 
at  every  application  ;  appl)ing  a  frelh  charge  every 
time,  without  taking  away  the  former. 

Or,  inffead  of  the  honey  charge,  you  may  ufe  the 
ointment  of  Montpdier  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
proceed  to  fomentations ;  but  if  the  horfe  voids  blood 
ftill  at  the  mouth  and  nofe,  give  him  of  fal  polycrcf- 
tum  and  juniper-berries,  of  each  an  ounce,  pounded 
to  powder,  in  a  pint  of  red  wine  every  day,  for  eight 
days  fuccefiivcly  ;  and  for  the  lafl  four  days  give  him 
an  anodyne  glylfer,  after  his  fundament  has  been  firft 
raked : 

Or,  if  none  of  the  former  methods  fuccccd,  make 
two  or  three  incifions  with  a  large  iron  flice,  and  fc- 
parate  the  fkin  from  the  flelh  on  the  reins,  about  the 
breadth  of  half  a  foot  on  each  (idc  the  back-bone,  till 
you  come  to  the  hip-bone. 

Stop  the  holes  with  flices  of  hog's-'lard,  about  the 
thick nefs  of  hall-a-crtiwn,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  flcin 
from  (licking  to  the  flcfh. 

Then 
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T'lien  nib  die  finaratcii  fi»in  witli  ati  (Miitmcnt  made 
villi  equal  parts  ot  popuicoii,  ami  ointment  ot  inailli- 
niallows,  and  cover  ail  the  part  witii  '^  lamb-fkiii, 
the  woolly  fide  inwards,  laying  a  iaddle-cloth  over 
that. 

Then  han>;  the  horfe  in  fucli  a  poflure  that  he  can- 
not ilir,  and  give  him  a  clyrter  of  fal  polycrcflum 
every  night,  and  a  pint  of  wine  every  day  f'lr  eight 
days,  ami  after  forty-eii/ht  days  you  may  uncover  the 
fore,  and  if  you  find  it  to  be  inUL-h  (welled,  it  is  in  a 
fine  way  towards  a  cure 

Then  take  out  the  iard,  and  prcfs  out  the  rcddifli 
matter,  and  put  in  a  piece  of  trefli  lard,  ohatiiig  all  the 
part  with  the  ointinent  above-nieniioned  ;  then  cover 
the  fore  as  before,  dieirirg  it  after  the  (ai7ie  manner  for 
twelve  days,  once  every  forty-eight  hours  :  and  inflead 
of  the  lard,  drcls  it  with  the  dtikc's  oiniiiient  every  day, 
till  the  fore  is  healed. 

You  may  take  away  the  lamb-fkin  twenty-two  days 
after  the  beginning  of  the  cute,  and  ten  days  after  you 
may  allow  the  horfc  to  ilir  a  little. 

Inflead  of  feparating  the  fkin,  you  may  give  him  the 
fire  (which  is  an  eafier  remedy)  piercing  the  fkin  with  a 
red-hot  iron,  and  making  holes  at  the  dirtance  of  an 
inch  one  from  another,  all  over  the  fame  ;  then  apply 
a  good  plailler,  and  two  fheets  of  paper  over  it :  hang 
the  horle  up  for  a  month,  and  when  the  fcales  are  fallen 
off,  drefs  the  fores  with  tlie  duke's  ointment,  and  proceed 
as  before. 

To  SWEEP  (in  Falconr})  is  ufed  of  a  hawk  who 
wipes  her  beak  after  feeding,  and  therefore  they  fay  fhe 
fweeps. 

SWELLED  Legs  in  a  Horse,  an  infirmity  he  is 
fometimes  fubje(fl:  to,  by  hard  riding  or  much  labour, 
when  he  is  too  fat,  or  carelefsly  put  to  grafs,  or  fet  up 
in  the  ftable  too  hot,  whereby  h^*  takes  cold,  which 
caufes  the  blood,  greafe,  and  humours,  to  fall  down  into 
his  legs,  and  to  make  tliem  fwell. 

Sometimes  it  comes  by  long  (landing  in  the  flable, 
when  the  planks  where  his  fore  feet  (land,  are  higher 
than  where  his  hinder  legs  are  ;  which  uneafy  pollure 
makes  the  blood  fettle  in  the  hinder  legs,  whereby  they 
arc  unhappily  brought  to  fwell. 

There  are  feveral  prefcriptions  for  the  cure  of  this 
malady. 

Some  ufe  nerve  oil,  black  oil,  foap,  and  boar's  greafe 
melted,  and  anoint  the  place  therewith  ;  or  elfe  bathe 
his  legs  with  butter  and  beer,  or  with  butter  and  vinegar 
melted  together. 

Some  bathe  them  in  water  in  which  fage,  mallows, 
and  rofe-cakes  have  been  boiled,  putting  in  butter  and 
failad  oil  ;  or  boiling  rofin,  frank inccnfe,  and  fre(h 
greafe,  of  each  a  like  quantity,  then  llrain  it,  and  ufe  it 
once  a  day,  as  there  is  occafion. 

You  may  alfo  wa(h  the  horfe's  legs  in  cold  fountain 
water,  or  the  horfe  may  be  left  every  day  to  (land  up  to 
the  knees  in  running  water,  till  the  fwelling  is  af- 
fuaged. 

Others  bathe  the  horfe's  legs  with  (heep's  foot  oil, 
train  oil,  or  urine  and  fait  pctre  mingled  tbgether,  and 
wetting  hay  ropes  in  the  fame  liquor,  roll  them  from  the 


piftcrn  to  the  knee  ;  luit  care  mnft  be  taken  not  to  bind 
them  too  hard. 

Others  boil  primrofes,  violet-lcavcs,  and  flr:.wbprr)'- 
leavcs,  of  each  a  handful,  in  new  milk,  adding  iiervc- 
oil,  petroleum,  and  populcon,  of  each  an  ounce,  and 
anoint  the  horfe  with  this  for  four  or  five  days  fuc- 
ctffwcly. 

Others  boil  pitch,  virgin's-wax,  rofin,  galbanum, 
myrrh,  7-cdoarv,  bdellium,  Arabian  florax,  and  the 
juice  of  hyffop,  and  when  it  is  cold,  they  add  bole  am- 
moniac and  coftus  finely  ])owdercd  ;  thefc  being  well 
incorporated  with  the  other  ingredients,  they  boil  them 
all  over  again,  and  when  they  ufe  it,  theyfpread  it  on  a 
plaiflerand  wrap  it  about  the  fwelling,  letting  it  remain 
there  till  it  drops  oft'of  itfclf. 

But  when  a  horfe  s  legs  are  much  fwelled,  becaufc  of 
the  fcratches,  boil  a  handful  of  bay-falt,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  foap,  with  a  good  quantity  of  foot,  and  a  good 
handfiil  of  millctoe  chopped,  in  a  quart  of  urine  or 
more,  and  with  this  bathe  his  kg,  very  warm,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  and  wetting  a  cloth  with  it,  wrap  it  clofc 
about  his  legs,  and  it  will  afluagc  the  fwelling.  Sef 
Remolade. 

SWELLED  PizzLE  IN  Horses,  isakindof  hardnefs 
which  proceeds  from  the  part  being  bruifed  by  riding, 
and  is  cured  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  holly-hock,  houfe-leek,  and  a  little  plantanc, 
damped  together  with  frefli  butter,  and  anoint  his  piz.- 
zle  with  ir  twice  a  day,  and  if  the  pizzle  be  fore,  you 
mufl  cafl  him,  and  wafh  his  fhcath  and  pizzle  very  well 
with  white-wine  vinegar  ;  and  if  there  be  any  cankers, 
or  holes  in  the  yard,  then  you  mufl  put  fome 
burnt  alum  to  the  vinegar,  and  wafli  it  very  well  ; 
and  he  will  mend  without  fail  in  three  times  drcff- 
ing. 

SWELLED  Veins;  that  which  the  French  call  va- 
rice,  is  a  crooked  vein,  fwelling  with  corrupt  blood  in 
the  temples,  belly,  or  legs  of  a  liorfe. 

The  cure :  Open  the  (kin  of  the  horfe,  and  burn  it 
with  a  hot  iron  ;  then  rub  and  chafe  it  well  for 
ten  da'-s  with  milk  and  oil,  and  if  the  difeafe  is  not 
removed,  let  him  blood,  and  this  will  effect  the 
cure. 

A  Poultice  to  dijfolve  a  Sweiling  in  Horfes. 

Take  garden  orricc  roots,  and  white  lily-roots,  of 
each  an  ounce  ;  rnarfli-inallows,  pellitory,  penny-royal, 
origanum,  calamint,  and  rue,  of  each  a  handful  ;  cha- 
momile, mcllilot,  and  elder-flowers,  of  each  half  a 
handful  ;  green  annifecds,  common  fennel,  and  cum- 
min-feeds, of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  boil  all  thefe  toge- 
ther to  a  malli,  in  water  and  white  wine  vinegar  ;  then 
pound  them  in  a  flone  mortar  to  an  even  fmooth  mafs, 
adding  to  them  the  meal  of  lupines,  and  beans,  of 
each  an  ounce  and  a  half,  oil  of  chamomile  an  ounce 
and  a  half,  oil  of  orrice  the  fame  quantity  ;  mix  them 
well  in  the  mortar,  and  then  heat  them  again,  and  apply 
this  to  the  part  afFedled,  in  greater  or  Icffer  cuantit)',  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  of  the  part. 

This  is  a  medicine  extraordinary  ufeful  in  all  tu- 
mours, 
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nr>urs,  and  is  the  n^ore  necefl'ary,  fince  tumours  or| 
fvveUings  are  lb  (VcquPnt  in  horffs,  by  realon  of  liurts 
and  bruifcs  they  are  fo  often  liable  to,  wliich  if  not 
timely  taken  care  of,  and  that  judicioiifly,  do  degenerate 
i-ito  inciir.ible  fit^ulas,  and  cancerous  ulcers  ;  for  it  is 
allowed  by  all  furgeon's,  that  the  fafeft  way  to  cure  all 
r.vellings  (to  v  Inch  they  give  the  name  of  tumours)  ex- 
cept fuch  as  arc  malignant,  is  by  dilTolving  them,  if 
poffiblc,  which  is  the  mod  fuccefsful,  and  which  ought 
to  be  ufcd  as  foon,  and  as  much  as  poffible  ;  but  if 
that  cannot  be  done,  then  you  oight  to  endeavour  to 
lipen  them  as  fcon  as  poffibly  can  be. 

Another  for  nKjllifying,  foftening,  ripening,  and  bringing 
to  jupt'uration,  a  Swelling. 

Take  the  roots  of  marfh-mallows,  and  thofe  of  white 
lilies,  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ;  the  leaves  of 
groundfel,  common  mallows,  brank-ur(;n,  and  violet 
plants,  of  each  a  handful  ;  the  flour  of  linfeed  and  fe- 
nugreek-feeds, oil  of  lilies,  and  goofe  fat,  of  each  three 
ounces  ;  wa(h  tlie  roots  and  flice  them,  then  boil  them 
in  water,  and  after  feme  time  put  in  the  leaves,  and 
boil  all  till  the  whole  mafs  becomes  perfectly  tender 
and  foft  :  then  ilrain  out  the  decodtion,  and  pound  the 
fubflance  that  remains  in  aflone  mortar,  with  a  wooden 
peftle,  till  it  comes  to  be  a  pulp  ;  then  put  both  the  de- 
coiSion  and  pulp  into  a  fkillet,  mixing  with  them  the 
flour  or  meal  of  fenna-i'eed,  and  fenugreek  feed,  oil  of 
lilies  and  goofe  fat  ;  boil  all  together  over  a  moderate 
fire,  ftirring  the  ingredients  from  time  to  time,  till  the 
mafs  is  become  of  a  futficient  confiftence. 

This  is  a  very  ufeful  medicine,  becaufe  dangerous 
confequences  do  frequently  happen  to  fwel lings,  or 
tumours,  in  horfes,  that  will  not  be  difculTed,  that 
is,  not  go  away  of  themfelves,  or  that  fuch  a  poul- 
tice has  been  wanting  to  bring  them  to  a  fpeedy  fuppu- 
i-ation. 

For  if  a  fwelling  or  tumour  that  cannot  be  difcufied, 
fhould  remain  too  long  before  it  be  brought  to  a 
fuppuration  or  ripening,  it  generally  putrefies  and 
turns  to  afiftulous  ulcer,  which,  very  rarely,  admits  of 

SWINE  PIPE.     A  bird  of  the  thrufli  kind. 

SWINE.       6'tY  M.INAGEMENT. 
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AIL.  The  train  of  a  bcaft,  fowl,  fifh,  &c. 
TAIL  OF  A  Horse,  Hiould  be  firm,  the  dock  or  (lump 
of  itfliould  be  big,  ftiff,  and  placed  pretty  high  ,  thofe 
which  have  it  fet  too  low  have  feldom  good  reins  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  fome  of  them  have  it  fet  too  high, 
which  make  their  buttocks  appear  pointed   and  un- 

fcemly- 

A  great  many  affirm,  that  the  dock  of  a  horfe's  tail 
ferves  to  point  out  his  fi\th  or  feventh  year,  pleading 
that  at  the  time  the  black  fpeck,  or  eye  of  a  bean,  be- 
gins to  difappcar,  and  the  cavitv  to  be  hlled,  the  dock  of 
the  hair  becomes  longer,  by  reafon  that  the  vigour  of  the 
young  years  begins  to  abate,  and  nature  has  not  ftrength 


enough  to  nouriOi  and  keep  up  the  joints  or  knots  that 
form  the  dock,  fo  that  when  the  horfe  is  lix  years 
old,  one  of  thcfe  joints  flackens  and  begins  to  fall 
down,  and  a  year  after  another  defcends  in  like  man- 
ner. 

But  this  relaxation  or  down  falling,  happens  fooner 
to  fome  than  others,  according  as  they  have  been  well 
or  ill  kept,  with  reference  to  feeding,  houfing,  and 
working.  Accordingly  we  find  the  marks  of  a  horfe's 
age,  taken  from  the  tail,  are  fo  erroneous,  that  we  fee  a 
great  many  jockics  maintain,  that  the  firfi;  joint  defccnd-i 
when  he  is  nine,  and  the  fecond  when  he  is  ten  years 
old. 

TAPASSANT  (Hunting  term)  ufed  of  a  hare  when 
file  is  lurking  or  fquatting. 

To  TAPPY  (with  Hunters)  to  lie  hid  as  a  deer  may 
do. 

TEAL.  A  delicate  fowl  for  the  table;  but  thofe 
that  buy  them  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  chufing 
them  ;  to  know  them,  obferve  if  the  birds  feel  thick 
and  hard  upon  the  belly,  if  fo  they  are  fat  ;  but  if 
thin  upon  the  belly,  lean  ;  if  they  are  dry  footed,  they 
have  been  long  killed  ;  but  if  limber  footed,  new 
killed. 

TEDDER,  "1  a  rope  wherewith  the  kg  of  a  horfe  is 

TETHER,  /  tied,  that  he  may  graze  within  a  cer- 
tain compafs. 

TEETH.  Are  little  bones  in  a  horfe's  jaws,  which 
ferve  not  only  to  facilitate  the  nourifliment,  but  likewifc 
to  diflinguifli  the  age  of  horfes. 

A  horfe  has  forty  teeth,  including  the  turtles,  which 
are  diftinguirtied  as  follows  : 

Twenty-four  of  them  are  called  grinders,  which  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  beyond  the  bars, 
twelve  on  each  fide  of  the  channel,  vi%.  fix  above,  and 
fix  on  each  fide. 

Thefe  teeth  continue,  and  do  not  fail  to  give  place  to 
new  teeth  in  their  room,  fo  that  they  are  of  no  ufe  in  dif- 
tinguiflling  a  horfe's  age. 

However,  they  are  fuhjecfl  to  wolves  teeth. 

With  reference  to  the  other  fixteen,  twelve  of  them 
are  called  in  their  infancy,  milk  or  foal  teeth,  and  the 
remaining  four  go  by  the  name  of  turtles. 

The  twelve  foal  teeth  are  fhort,  fmall,  and  white 
teeth,  feated  on  tlic  ibre  part  of  the  mouth,  fix  above, 
and  fix  below. 

Thefe  change  and  caft,  to  give  place  to  others  ; 
which,  in  proccfs  of  time,  become  long,  large,  and  yel- 
lowirti. 

Thefe  new  teeth  ave  diftinguirtied  by  the  different 
names  given  them,  according  to  their  putting  forth,  and 
it  is  the  manner  of  their  coming  forth,  that  gives  us  to 
know  the  firlf  years  of  a  horfe. 

Nowof  thcfc  twelve,  four  are  called  nippers,  fourarc 
called  middling  teeth,  and  four  go  by  the  name  of  cor- 
ner teeth. 

The  four  nippers  are  feated  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
mouth,  two  above,  and  two  below. 

When  a  horfe  has  put  forth  thefe,  we  conclude  that 
he  goes  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  years. 

The  middling  teeth  are  placed  near  the  nippers,  or 

gatherers, 
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gatherers,  one  above,  and  one  below,  on  each  fi  Jc  of  the 
j:nvs. 

They  come  out  and  appear  between  three  and  a  half 
and  four  years. 

The  corner  teeth  arc  placed  yet  more  forward  in  the 
mouth,  one  above  and  one  below,  un  each  lidc  of  the 
jaws. 

Thefe  begin  to  flioot  between  the  fourtli  and  the  fifth 
year,  and  are  got  above  the  gum  at  five  years. 

When  furniountcd  the  gum  at  that  age,  they  become 
hollow,  and  mark  commonly  till  fevcn  or  eight 
years. 

By  marking  we  mean,  that  in  the  hollow  or  cavity 
of  the  corner  teeth,  a  little  black  fpeck  is  formed  ; 
which,  from  its  rcfemblancc,  we  call  the  bud  or  eye  of 
a  bean. 

But  when  the  horfe  paffes  fix,  the  cavity  begins  to  fill, 
and  the  black  mark  diiappears  by  degrees  ;  yet  this  di- 
minution of  the  cavity  and  the  mark,  continues  from  fix 
till  feven  and  a  half. 

At  eight  years  the  cavity  is  filled  up,  and  the  black 
mark  gone,  and  in  regard  that  the  tooth  is  then  full, 
even  as  if  it  had  been  (bavcd,  we  then  fay  that  the 
horfe  has  razed  ;  which  happens  a  little  before  the 
eighth  year,  and  after  that  the  horfe  does  not  mark  ;  fo 
that  the  fureft  knowledge  of  his  age  is  then  took  from 
his  tufhes. 

The  tuflies  are  placed  beyond  the  corner  teeth  upon 
the  bars,  two  on  each  fide  of  the  jaws,  /'.  e.  one  above, 
and  one  below,  without  being  preceded  by  any  foal 
teeth. 

The  two  under  tufhes  cut  fometimes  at  three  years, 
fometimes  at  three  and  a  half,  fometimes  at  four  ;  but 
the  two  upper  tuflnes  appear  fometimes  at  four,  fome- 
times at  four  and  a  half;  fometimes  before,  and 
fometimes  after  the  corner  teeth,  without  any  cer- 
tain rule  ;  and  till  the  age  of  fix  ihey  are  chamfered 
within. 

About  ten  years  of  age  the  two  upper  tufhes  appear 
muchworn,  which  ferves  for  that  age. 

After  that  they  grow  out  in  length,  and  become  bare 
of  flefh,  bccauC"  the  gum  Ihrinks  and  retires;  and  at 
laf>,  about  the  fifteenth  or  fixteenth  year,  the  horfe 
fliells. 

A  horfe  is  nor  capable  of  any  great  fatigue  till  his 
tuflif:s  have  cut-the  ikin. 

Moft  of  tie  Du'ch  horfcs  are  very  fick  when  their 
tufhes  come  forth  ;  mares  ha\e  them  but  feldom,  and 
"when  they  have  them  thev  are  but  very  fmall.  See 
SiiFi.L-TooTHtD  and  Counter-Marked. 

T'EGG  (Hunting  term)  a  doe  in  the  fecond  year  of 
her  age. 

TEIGNES  IN  Horses,  a  diftemper  in  the  foot,  when 
the  frufh  moulders  away  in  pieces,  and  it  goes  tb.c  length 
of  the  quick,  for  then  the  itching  pain  is  fo  great,  that 
it  will  often  make  tjie horfe  halt. 

TP'NCH  ;  a  delicious  frcfh  water  fifb,  that  has  but 
fmall  fcales,  yet  veiy  large  and  fmooth  fins  ;  he  has  a 
red  circle  about  tb.c  eyes,  and  a  little  barb  hanging  at 
each  corner  of  the  mouth. 

Thi^  fifli  delights  mcire  among  weeds  in  pond-;,   than 


in  clear  rivers,  and  covets  to  feed  in  veryfoul  water,  yet 
liis  flefli  is  nouriiliing  and  pleafint. 

His  ilime  is  faid  to  bo.  of  very  healing  quality  to 
wounded  fifh,  and  upon  that  account  has  obtained  the 
title  of  the  fiflies  phyficiiin  ;  nay,  tiic  devouring  pike  is 
laid  to  befo  fenfible  of  his  virtue,  th.it  he  will  not  hurt 
a  tench,  though  he  will  feiz,e  upon  any  ridi  of  his  fije 
that  comes  in  his  way  :  and  when  the  pike  is  fick  or 
hurt,  he  applies  to  the  tench,  and  finds  cure  or  relief,  by 
rubbinjjhimfeif  againft  Iiis  body. 

TENCH  Fishing  ;  tlie  proper  time  of  angling  for 
the  tencli,  is  early  and  late,  both  morning  and  evening, 
in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Augujl,  or  all  night  in 
the  fi:!l  parts  of  rivers. 

This  iifli  is  obferved  to  be  a  great  lover  of  large  red 
worms,  and  will  bite  moll  eagerly  at  them,  if  you  have 
firll  dipped  them  in  tar  :  he  alfo  delights  in  all  forts  of 
partes,  made  up  with  ftrong  fcented  oils,  or  with  tar, 
or  parte  made  with  brown  bread  and  honey  ;  he  will 
alfo  bite  at  a  cad  worm,  lob- worm,  flag-woim,  green- 
gentle,  cad  bait,  marfli-worm,  or  foft  boiled  bread- 
grain. 

To  take  Tench  out  of  a  muddy  Pond. 

You  murt  provide  yourfelf  with  a  verv'  good  large 
carting  net,  well  leaded,  and  let  not  the  mcfiies,  from 
the  crown  to  a  full  yard  and  a  half,  be  too  fmall,  for 
then,  if  the  pond  be  any  thing  of  a  depth,  the  fifh  will 
rtrike  away  before  the  net  comes  to  the  ground. 

The  whole  net  ought  to  have  a  large  mefli  and  deep 
tucked. 

Make  the  place  clean  from  flakes  and  bufties,  and  try 
the  net  before  you  go  upon  the  fport ;  for  if  it  happens 
to  hang,  all  your  pains  would  prove  ineffedfual  :  there- 
fore you  murt  be  fure,  before  you  cart  in  your  net, 
to  clear  and  cleanfe  the  place  twice  or  thrice  with  a 
rake. 

Then  take  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  wheat,  baking  it 
well  in  an  oven,  putting  in  near  three  quarts  of  water  : 
when  it  is  well  baked,  take  five  pints  of  blood  and  mix 
the  wheat  and  blood  well  together,  adding  to  it  as  much 
bran  as  is  fufficient  to  make  a  parte  of  it,  and  that  it  may 
the  better  hold  together,  mix  it  up  with  fome  clay; 
knead  it  well  together,  v.ith  a  "quart  of  lob  worms 
chopped  in  pieces,  and  wrought  into  a  parte,  as  has 
been  before  direiS^ed  :  make  it  up  into  balls  as  big  as  a 
goofe  egg,  and  throw  it  into  the  pond,  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  your  carting  net,  and"between  times  throw 
in  fome  grains  ;  wlien  yoQ  think  the  fifh  have  found  out 
the  baiting  place,  come  in  the  clofe  of  die  evening 
(having  baited  ver)- early  in  the  morning)  and  cart  your 
net  over  the  baited  place,  taking  a  long  pole,  with  a  large 
fork  made  for  that  purpofe,  aird  rtir  all  about  the  net, 
for  the  carp  or  tench  are  ftuck  \ip  above  their  eyes  in 
mud,  and  rtand  exacHly  upon  their  heads  ;  but  let  the 
net  lie  for  half  an  hour,  flill  ftirring  with  the  pole,  if 
ihe  place  be  not  too  deep,  and  after  having  co\  ered  the 
iiib,  you  may  go  into  the  pond  and  take  them  out  %uth 
your  hands ;  but  if  the  v  ater  be"  deep  wlien  you  find  them 
begin  to  flir,  lift  the  crown  of  the  net  bolt  upright  with 
3  Q  a  long 
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-  a  long  ftafF,  that  fo  the  fifli  may  play  into  the  tuck  of  the 
net. 

Obferve,  if  you  (hould  draw  up  your  net  fuddenly, 
after  you  have  cart  it  in,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  odds 
■whether  you  take  one  of  them  :  but  letting  the  net  lie, 
the  mud  will  choke  them,  if  they  remove  not  out  of 
it. 

Terms  for  the  Lodging  of  Beajls  of  Chafe ^  13 c. 


A  badger  ear /heth. 
A  boar  coucheth. 
A  buck  lodgeth. 
A  coney  /t/feth. 
A  fox  keiineieth. 


A  hzre  feateth,  or  formeth. 
A  hart  harboureth, 
A  martern  treeth. 
An  otter  watcheth. 
A  roe  bcddeth. 


For  the  Dijlodglng  them. 


A  badger,  to  dig. 
A  boar,  to  rear. 
A  buck,  fo  rouze. 
A  coney,  to  bolt. 
A  fox,  to  unkennel. 


A  hare,  to  Jlart. 
A  hart,  to  unharbour. 
A  martern,  to  untree. 
An  otter,  to  vent. 


For  their  Noife  at  Rutting  Time. 


A  hzdgerjlirieketh. 
A  boar  breameth. 
A  buck      ffroaneth, 

troateth. 
A  fox  barlicth. 
A  goat  rattleth. 


A    hare  beatethy 

pcth. 
A  hart  belleth. 
An  otter  whineth. 
A  roe  helloweth. 
A  wolf  howleth. 


tap- 


For  their  Copulation. 


A  hozx  goeth  to  brim. 
A  buck  goeth  to  rut. 
A  coney  goeth  to  buck. 
A  fox  goeth  a  clicketting. 
A  hare  goeth  to  buck. 


A  hzrt  goeth  to  rut. 

An   otter   hunteth  for   his 

kind. 
A  roe  goeth  to  tourn. 
A  wolf  goes  to  match    or 

make. 


Terms  when  they  are  in  Co?npany  one  zuith  another. 


A  herd  of  harts,   and  all 

manner  of  deer. 
A  hevy  of  roes. 
A  founder  of  fwine. 
A  rout  of  wolves. 


A  bi-ace  or  leaJJi  of  bucks, 

foxes,  or  hares. 
A  couple  of  rabbits. 
A  couple  of  coneys. 
A  richnefs  of  marterns. 


For  their  Foot  and  Treading. 

A  boar,  the  track. 

A  buck,  and  all  fallow  deer,  the  view. 

Of  all  deer,  if  on  the  grals,  and  fcarce  vifible,  then  it 
is  called  foiling. 

Of  a  fox,  the  print,  and  of  other  fuch  vermin  the 
footing. 

Of  a  hare  divcrfly  ;  for  when  fhc  is  in  open  field,  flic 
is  faid  to  fore,  when  {he  winds  about  to  deceive 
the  houade,  flic  doubles :  when  flic  beats  on  tiie 
hard    highway,   and  her  footing   can  be    perceived, 


fhe  pricketh,  and  in  the  fnow  her  footing  is  called  the 

trace. 

Of  the  hart  the  Jlot. 
Of  an  otter,  the  marks. 

Terms  of  a  Tail, 

A  boar,  the  wreath. 
A  buck,  the  Jingle. 
A  coney,  the  fcut. 

A  fox,   the  brujli  or  drag,  and  the  tip  at  tlie  end  is 
called  the  chape. 
A  hare,  the  fcut. 
A  hart,  the  ftngle. 
A  wolf,  thejlern. 

For  their  Ordure. 

Of  a  boar,  the  lejfrs. 

Of  a  deer,  fewmels,  or  fcwmifliing. 

Of  a  fox,  buttering,  and  all  other  fuch  the  ftants. 

Of  a  hare,  crotilcs,  or  croti/nig. 

Of  a  hart,  the  feivmets,  or  fumijliing. 

Of  an  otter  the  fpraints. 

Terms  in  Hunting,  i^c. 

When  a  hart  breaks  herd,  and  draws  to  the  thicket, 
or  coverts,  they  ufual  ly  fay  he  takes  his  hold,  or  goes  to 
harbour. 

All  kind  of  deersfat  is  called  fuet,  and  yet  you  may 
fay  this  deer  was  a  high  deer  of  greafe. 

The  fat  of  a  boar  is  called  greafe.  The  fat  of  a  roe 
only,  is  called  heavy  greafe. 

Of  a  deer  they  fay,  Jlie  is  broken  up,  of  a  fox  and  hare 
file  is  cafed. 

Of  fox  cubs,  they  fay  a  litter  ;  of  rabbits,  a  nejl ;  of 
fquirrels,  a  dray. 

Terms  for  the  Attire    of  Deer. 

Of  a  flag,  if  perfe£V,  the  bur,  the  perils  fthe  little 
knobs  on  it)  the  beam,  the  gutteres,  the  antler,  the 
fur-antler,  royal,  fur-royal,  and  all  at  the  top  the 
crochcs. 

Of  a  buck,  the  bur,  the  beam,  the  brow-antler,  the 
back-antler,  the  advancer,  palm,  and  fpellers. 

If  the  crochcs  grow  in  form  of  a  man's  hand,  it  is 
then  called  a  palmed-head  ;  heads  bearing  not  above 
three  or  four,  three  croches  being  placed  aloft  of  one 
height,  are  called  crowned-heads.  Heads  having 
doubling  croches,  are  called  jorkcd-hc  ids,  becaule 
the  croches  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  beam  like 
forks. 

If  you  arc  afked  what  a  flag  bears,  you  are  only  to 
reckon  the  croches  he  bears,  and  never  to  cxprefs  an 
odd  number  -.  for  if  he  has  four  croches  on  liis  near 
horn,  and  five  on  his  far,  you  muft  fay  he  bears  ten,  a 
falfb  right  on  his  near  horn  (for  all  that  a  beam  bears 
are  called  rights).  If  but  tour  on  the  near  horn  and 
fix  on  the  far  horn,  you  muft  fay  he  bears  iwelie,  a  dou- 
ble falle  right  on  the  near  horn  j  for  you  muft  not  only 

make 
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make  the  number  even,  but  alfo  the  horns  even  withlcxpcfl  the  deer  will  come  by,  and  then  cart  them  off. 


that  diftin(f\ion 

Terms  for  paying,  Jiripping,  and  cajing  all  manner  of 
Chajes. 

Ot"  a  hart  and  all  manner  of  deer,  they  fay  they 
are  [lain.  Huntfmcn  ufually  ftv  take  ojf  that  deer's 
Jkin.' 

Of  a  hare,  they  fay  Oie  \s  gripped,  or  cafed ;  the  fame 
term  is  alfo  ufed  of  a  boar. 

A  fax,  badger,  and  all  manner  of  vermin,  are  faid  to 
be  caffd,  beginning  at  the  fn<nit,  or  nofc  of  the  beaft,  his 
fkin  being  turned  over  his  ears  down  to  the  body,  till 
you  come  to  the  tail. 


Proper  Terms  for  the  Noifes  of  Hounds. 

When  hounds  are  firft  cafl  oft',  and  find  fome  game, 
or  chafe,  we  fay  they  challenge. 

If  they  are  too  bufy  before  they  find  the  fcent  good, 
it  is  faid  they  babble. 

If  they  run  it  end  ways  before  they  make  it  good,  and 
then  hold  it  together  merrily,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  full 
cry. 

When  fpanicls  open  in  the  ftring.(or  a  greyhound  in 
his  eourfe)  they  fay,  they  lapfe. 

When  hounds  hang  behind,  and  beat  too  much  upon 
the  fcent,  or  place,  they  fay,  they  pLd. 

When  they  have  either  earthed  a  vermin,  or  brought 
a  deer,  boar,  or  the  like,  to  turn  head  againft  them,  they 
are  faid  to  hay. 

Hijferent  Terms  for  Hounds  and  Greyhounds, 

Of  greyhounds  two  make  a  brace  ;  of  hounds  a 
couple  :  and  of  greyhounds  three  make  a  leajli  ;  and  of 
hounds  a  couple  and  a  half;  they  fay  let  flip  a  greyhound, 
and  cajl  off  a  hound. 

They  call  the  firing,  wherein  a  greyhound  is  led,  a 
hafe :  and  that  of  a  hound,  a  kam.  Ham,  or  lyome. 

The  greyhound  liaih  his  collar,  and  the  hound  his 
couples. 

Of  hounds  they  fay  a  kennel,  of  beagles  a  pack. 

Thofe  places  are  called  entries  where  they  find  a  deer 
has  latel)-  pafled  into  iliickcts,  by  which  they  guefs  at 
their  largenefs,  and  then  put  the  hounds  or  beagles 
thereto  for  their  view. 

A  layer  is  a  place  where  any  deer  has  repofed  or 
harboured. 

When  the  hounds  or  beagles  hit  the  fcent  of  their 
chafe  contrary,  as  to  hit  him  up  the  wind,  when  they 
fliould  hit  it  down,   they  fay  they  draw  a  miji. 

Wlieii  hounds  or  beagles  take  frcfh  fcent,  hunting 
anoiher  chafe,  until  they  Hick  and  hit  it  again,  they 
lay  they  hunt  change. 

When  the  hounds  or  beagles  hunt  it  by  the  heel,' 
thev  fay  ih)  hunt  counur. 

When  ihe  chafe  goes  off,  and  comes  on  again,  tra- 
vel fmg  the  fame  ground  to  deceive  the  hounds  or 
be<.glcs,  they  lay  they  hunt  the  foil. 

W  hen  they   fet    hounds  in  readinefs,    where  they 


when  the  other  hounds  are  pad  by,  they  call   that  a 
relay. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  have  finiflicd  their  chafe,, 
by  the  death  of  what  theypurfued,  and  then  in  re- 
<iui'al,  are  fed  by  the  hands  of  the  hunifman,  or  others, 
it  is  called  a  reward. 

NVhen  huntfmen  go  drawing  in  their  fprings  at  hart- 
hunting  ;  and  ufually  make  dew- rounds,  they  are  called 
ring-ualks. 

When  deer  caft  their  horns,  they  are  faid  to  mew. 
When  a  deer  has  been  hard  hunted,  and  then  betakes 
himfelt  to    fvvimming  in   any  river,    ijc.    they  fay  he 
takes  Jail. 

The  firO  head  of  a  fallow  deer  is  called  the  prick. 
When  hunrfmen  endeavour  to  find  a  hart  by  ihe /lot, 
and  then  mmd  his  Ikp,  to  know  whether   he  is  great 
and  long,  they  then  fay  they  know  him  by  his  gait. 

When  deer,  after  having  been  hard  ran,  turn  head 
againft  the  hounds,  they  are  faid  to  hay. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  run  along,  without  making 
any  cry,  they  are  faid  to  run  mute. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  at  firft  finding  the  fcent  of 
their  game,  prefently  open  and  cry,  they  are  then  faid 
to  challenge. 

When  hounds  run  at  a  whole  herd  of  deer,  they  are 
faid  to  run  riot. 

When  the  hounds  touch  the  fcent,  and  draw  on  till 
they  rouze  or  put  up  the  chafe,  they  fay  they  draw  m 
the  flit. 

When  a  roe  crofles  and  doubles,  it  is  called  Irajoin- 

ing. 

When  a  hare,  as  fometimes,  (though  feldom)  takes 
the  ground  like  a  coney,  they  then  fay,  fl)e  goes  to  the 
vault. 

When  they  beat  the  bu(hes  after  a  fox,  they  call  it 
drcnviiig. 

When  a  hare  runs  on  rotten  ground,  or  in  a  foreft 
fometimes,  and  then  it  flicks  to  her  feet,  they  fay  Jhe 
carries. 

When  a  fox  has  young  ones  in  her,  they  fay  Pie  is 
with  cub. 

When  beagles  bark  and  cry  at  their  prey,  they  fay, 
they  yearn. 

A  red  male  hart  of  a  vearold,  -is   called  a  fprtter. 

A  rein  deer  is  a  beafl  like  a  Iiart,  but*  hath  his  head 
fuller  of  antlers.  Thofe  engines  that  deer  are  taken 
with,   are  called  wiles. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  are  fet  in  readincfs,  expell- 
ing the  chafe  to  come  by,  and  then  call  off  before  the 
reit  come  in,  it  is  called  a  vauntlay. 

When  they  Iiart  a  hare,  they  cry  that  that,  or  there 
there. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  fiitd  where  the  chafe  hath 
been,  and  make  a  proffer  to  enter,  but  return,  they 
call   it  a  hlem'Jh. 

To  a  deer  they  fay  how. 

A  lelfon  blown  on  the  horn  to  comfort  the  hounds, 
is  termed  a  call. 

A  rccheal  is  a  leffon  blown  on  the  horn. 

The  m:>rt  or  death,  is  blown  at  the  death  of  any  deer. 

A  hind  in  the  firft  year  ik  called  a  caf,  in  the  (econd 
3  Q.  2  '  year 
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year  a  h,-a'fe  ;  and  fometimes  we  fay  a  hrocht'  ifijin.,  &c. 
ani!  tlie  third  year  a  hihd. 

A  hare  is  the  firrt  year  called  a  leveret,  the  fecond 
year  a  hare,  the  third  year  z.  grml  bate. 

The  fox  is  the  firft  year  called  a  cub,  the  fecond  a 
fox,  the  third  year  an  old  fox. 

A  coney  is  called  the  hrft  year  a  rabbet,  and  after- 
wards an  old  oncy. 

When  you  fee  about  twenty  deer,  of  what  fort  fo- 
ever,  together,  it  is  a  fundi  herd  ;  about  forty  is  a 
middle  herd;  fixty  or  eighty  is  a  great  herd,  wliethcr 
they  be  male  or  lemale, 

Upun  view  ot  a  hait,  if  ha  be  a  goodly  deer,  do 
rot  call  liim  fair,  but  great  \  and  fo  a  great  hind  and  a 
grtat  buck  ;   but  dfair  and  comely  die. 

When  a  deer  eateth  in  acorn  or  gra  Is  field,  he  is 
faid  to  feed,  otherwife  to  broiuze  \  and  if  h.e  Ifayeth  to 
look  on  any  thing,  he  is  faid  \oJhind  at  gate  ;  when  he 
forceth  by  upon  force,  he  trippelh;  and  when  he  runs 
a  pace  hejiraincth. 

When  he  is  hunted  and  leaves  tlic  herd,  then  he 
fmgleth;  and  when  he  foams  at  the  mouth,  he  is  em- 
bofj'cd  \,  when  he  fwelleth  or  venteth  anything,  they 
fay  he  hath  this  or  that  in  the  -wind  ;  when  he  holds  out 
his  neck  at  the  full  length  inclining,  they  fay  he  is 
fpctit ;  and  being  dead,  fay  he  is  done. 

When  a  huntfman  beats  a  wood  to  find  a  chafe,  it 
is  called  drawing  cf  the  coveit;  and  when  he  fees  where 
any   deer  hath  been,  they  fay  here  he  breaketh. 

W'hen  fome  few  hounds  are  fet  in  readinefs,  by  any 
place  where  it  is  fuppofed  the  chafe  will  pafs,  it  is 
termed  a  vai.nllay ;  and  when  they  tarry  until  the  rell  of 
the  hounds  come  in,  it  is  called  an  allay  ;  but  if  they 
hold  till  the  kennel  be  part,  it  is  called  a  relay. 

When  a  hart  entereth  a  river  or  pool,  which  is  termed 
the  fail,  idy  fhe  dcfendeth ;  when  you  lee  him  ready  to 
enter  water,  fay  he  proffereth  ;  and  if  he  doth  it  the 
fecond  time,  then  fay  he  re -proffereth  ;  and  after  he 
hath  once  defcended,  and  vou  fee  where  he  hath  trod, 
the  water  filling  his  footfteps,  then  fay  here  the  hart 
defoulcth  ;  and  the  flot  or  view  that  is  found  ot  fuch  a 
deer  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water,  is  to  be  termed  as 
a  deer  dfoidanl  the  foil. 

The  hart,  buck,  and  boar,  oftentimes  take  foil 
without  being  forced,  and  all  other  beafls  are  only  faid 
to  take  water,  except  the  olter,  and  he  is  faid  to  beat 
the  fiream. 

When  they  caft  about  a  grove  or  wood  with  the 
blood  hound,  they  maie  a  ring:  when  they  find  where 
the  deer  hath  pailcd,  and  plalh  any  bough  downwards 
for  a  mark,  then  thev  fay  they  ILmijh,  or  make  bh- 
mi(hes. 

When  tney  hang  up  any  paper,  clout,  or  mark,  it 
istallcd  feivclling,   ox f-ttmg  f  Jciveis. 

When  a  hound  meets  a  chafe  and  goes  away  with  it 
far  before  the  reff,  they  {iy  jhe  foreloynelb. 

When  a  hound  hunts  backwards  the  fame  way  the 
chafe  is  come,  then  they  fay  he  hunts  counter;  and  if  he 
hunts  any  othfr  chafe  but  what  he  firil  undertook, 
then   he  is  faid  to  hunt  change. 

When  any  deer,  or  other  chafe,  ufeth  fubtilties  to 
deceive  the  hounds,  then  he  is  faid  to  crojs  or  dntbh. 


When  a  hart  or  flag  breaks  herd,  and  draws  to  the 
covert,  they  fay  he  gja  to  harbour,  or  tukelh  his  hold, 
or  he  covereih  ;  and  when  he  Cometh  out  again,  then  he 
difcoverelh   hivtjelf. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  friih  and  the 
fell  \  the  fells  being  taken  tor  the  values,  green  cornpaf. 
lurei,  and  mountains  ;  and  the  friths  iorfpnngs  and  cop- 
pjces. 

There  is  alfo  a  difference  between  the  word  wnyt 
and  trenches  :  for  by  the  iirff  is  meant  the  high  and 
beaten  ways  on  the  outfide  of  a  foreft  or  wood  ;  and 
bv  the  word  trench,  a  very  fmallwav,  not  fo  conimonly 
uk-d. 

There  is  likewife  a  difference  between  a  trench  and  a 
path,  which  is  a  place  where  a  deer  has  only  \ek  flot 
or  view. 

Blemijhes,  are  the  marks  to  know  where  a  deer  hath 
gone  in  or  out,  and  they  are  little  boughs  plathed  or 
broken  to  hang  downwards  ;  for  any  thing  that  is  hung 
up,   is  called  a y^a'i/. 

Terms  in  Hawking,    y^. 

Anns,  the  legs  from  the  feet  to  the  thigh. 

Bale,      "lis  a  term  ufed  of  a  hawk,   when  fhe  flutters 

Bateth,  J  with  her  wings  from  the  perch  to  the  fift, 
endeavouring  to  fly  away. 

Bathing,   is  walliing  herfelf. 

Beak,  the  upper  crooked  part  of  her  bill. 

Beam  Feather >,  the  long  feathers  in  the  wings. 

Beavf  of  Quails,    a  brood  of  young  ones. 

Beivits,  the  leathers,  with  bells,  which  are  buttoned 
about  the  hawk's  legs. 

Bowet,    \  a  young  hawk  that  draws  any  thing  out  of 

Boivefi,  J  her  neil, 
boughs. 


and   endeavours    to  get    on  the 


Bt^wjing,  is  a  hawk's  drinking  often,  and  yet  defires 
more. 

Brayle,  a  piece  of  leather  flit  to  put  upon  her  wing 
to  tie  it  up. 

Brancher,  a  young  hawk,  new  taken  out  ot  the  nelf, 
which  can  h.op  from  bough  to  bough. 

Cage,  that  on  which  hawks  are  carried,  when  defigned 
for  fotie. 

Cancclleririg,   ov  cancellaring,  fignifics  (looping. 

Carrying,  a  hawk  is  faid  fo  to  do,  when  flie  flies 
away  with  her  quarry. 

A  Ciji  jf  Hawks,  are  two. 

Cajiing,  is  what  is  given  her  to  purge  or  cleanfe  her 
gorge. 

Ca'.araB,  a  difeafe  in  a  hawk's  eve. 

Cc'tteri'z.'.ng  irons,  are  uled  in  leaiing. 

Cawking-time,  treading  or  coupling  time. 

Ci}cck,  is  when  fhe  forlakcs  lier  proper  game,  and 
flies  at  crows,  pyes,  or  the  like,  that  ciofs  lier  in  her 
flight. 

Clap,  the  nether  part  of  the  beak. 

C'-ping,  is  paring. 

Cjpiig-irons,  are  thofe  ufed  for  coping  or  paring  her 
pounces  or  talwns,  when  they  are  over-grown. 

C/ivriiig,  is  ([uivciing  or  lliaking,  m  tcilimony  of 
obcuicnce  towaids  the  old  ones. 

Covey 
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Cn'fj  if  Partrirfgei,  a  brood  that  nlways  accompany 
together  with  the  old  ones  till  pairing  time. 

Crabbing,  is  when  hawks  that  Hand  near  one  another, 
fight. 

Cr.iy,  a  difeaTe  in  a  hawk. 

C'Ctiiue,  a  I'mall  long  line  of  fine,  even  packthread, 
that  IS  fallcncd  to  the  leafe  of  a  hawk,  when  (he  is 
firll  lured. 

Cnvtir,  "1  the  fmall  black  hairs  about  the  lears  or  eye- 

Ciin-ts,  J  lids. 

Crock,  a  dilcafc  in  a  hawk. 

DiJckfeJ,  IS  when  the  )oung  ones  juft  peep  through 
thelhells. 

Dropping,  is  when  Ihc  niutcth  downwards  in  feveral 
dro])s,  and  not  \erking  it  ltrai_;ht  forward. 

To  Endew,    "1  is    when  (he    digellcth   her  meat,    not 

3"»  Endue,  J  only  dilcl'.argini;  her  gorge  of  it,  but 
alfo  cleanllng  lier  pannel. 

Engoulb,  when  thj  tcaihcrs  liavc  black  fpots. 

y?  Enjcatn,  is  to  purge  her  ol  her  glut  and  gleam. 

To  Enter,  a  leim  ufed  of  a  hawk,  when  the  begins 
firlf  to  kill. 

E\ei,  a  young  hawk  jud  taken  out  of  the  neft. 

Eyrie,  the  place  where  they  build  and  hatch  their 
young. 

Eeuking,  is  wiping  her  beak  after  feeding. 

Eilandtr,  a  dileale  in  a  hawk. 

Flags,  the  feathers  next  the  principal  feathers  in  her 
wings. 

Flying  on  head,  is  when  fhe  mifFes  her  quarry,  and 
betakes  herfelf  to  the  next  check,  as  crows,  pyes,  ijc. 

Formnle,  the  female  hawk. 

Formica,  a  difeale  in  hawks. 

Frounce,  a  difeafe  in  hawks. 

Gleam,  a  term  ufcd  after  a  hawk  hath  caft  and  gleam- 
eth,  or  throwetii  up  filth  from  her  gorge. 

Glut,  the  fliiny  fiibftance  that  lies  m  the  pannel. 

Gorge,  the  crop  or  craw  of  a  hawk,  or  other  fowl. 

G ui gipfwg,   is  faid  of  a  hawk  when  (he  is  Huffed  up. 

Hack,  a  place  where  a  hawk's  meat  is  put. 

J-lac  Hauk,  that  is  a  tackier. 

H/jggard  Hnu'h,  one  that  has  preyed  for  herfelf, 
and  is  taken  after  Lint, 

'Jack,   a  ni;ile  hawk. 

'J''ffes,  the  Imall  llraps  of  leather  that  are  faftened  to 
her  legs,  and  fo  to  the  Icalli,   by  the  varvels. 

Ta  Imp,  is  to  put  a  leather  into  a  hawk's  wing,  in 
the  place  of  one  that  is  broken. 

yiiki,  the  neck  from  the  head  to  the  body,  of  any 
bird  a  hawk  preys  upon. 

ht-rmeiving,  is  from  the  firft  exchange  oi  her  coat, 
till  ihe  turns  white. 

To'Jonk,   is  to  flcep. 

'To  Lean,  is  to  hold  to  you. 

Lenfe,  "I  t'r.c  fmall   long  leather  thong  faftened  to  the 

Lc-ijb,  jjeires,  by  which  ihe  is  held  taft  on  the  fill,  it 
being  wrapt  about  the  fingers. 

Lur ,  that  which  is  call  up  by  Falconers  to  bring  a 
hawk  down. 

A  Make-Hawk,     "I  an  old  ftaunch  hawk  made  ufe  of 

//  ^iiarry-Hatvk,Jio  enter  young. 

Ma-.ii,  tiic  brealt  feathers  of  a  hawk. 


Minning  a  hawk,  is  making  her  endure  company. 

To  Alanlle,  is  to  llrcich  one  wing  alter  one  leg,  and 
the  other  alter  the  other. 

ALw,  the  place  where  a  hawk  is  fet  down,  the  time 
(he  raileth  her  feathers. 

MeiL'iing,   the  dung  of  long-winged  hawks. 

hares,   the  little  holes  in  a  hawk's  beak. 

Fann</,  the  pipe  next  her  fundament,  where  fhe  di- 
gcfleih  her  meat  from  her  body. 

Penh,  a  place  on  which  a  hawk  is  fet  to  reft. 

Pe/t,   the  dead  body  of  any  fowl  (he  has  killed. 

Pendant  feathers,  thofe  behind  the  thighs. 

Petty  Ji'iglcs,  a  hawk's  toe. 

Pi/l,  ~l  that  which  a  hawk   leaves  of  her  prey  after 

Pet/,  J  Ihe  is  relieved. 

7he  Pin,  adilcafe  in  hawks. 

Plume,  the  general  mixture  of  colours  and  feathers, 
by  which  the  conftitution  of  a  hawk  is  known. 

Plumage,  the  linall  feathers  given  a  hawk  to  make 
her  call. 

Pluming,  is  after  a  hawk  has  feized  her  prey,  and 
difmantlcs  it  of  it's  leathers. 

Pounces  of  a  hawk,  her  claws. 

Poult,  that  is,  killing  pouitry. 

In  Pnde,  is  to  be  in  good  flelh  and  heart. 

To  Prune,   is  to  pick  herfelf. 

Put  over,  a  term  ufed  when  fhe  removes  her  meat 
from  her  gorge  into  her  bowels,  by  traverfing  with  her 
body  ;   but  chiefly,  with  her  neck. 

^uirry,  the  fowl  a  hawk  flies  at,  either  dead  or 
alive. 

^uurry-Hawk,2ino\d,  entered,  and  reclaimed  hawk. 

'Jo  Rake,  a  term  ufcd  when  Ihe  flies  out  too  far  from 
the  game. 

Ramage,  ox  far. hawk,  is  one  that  can  fly,  having 
preyed  for  herfelf. 

Rangle,  is  when  fhe  has  grave!  given  to  her  to  bring 
her  to  a  (fomach. 

To  Reclaim  a  Hmuh,  is  to  make  her  gentle  and  familiar. 

Retiuve,  is  when  partridges  having  been  fprung,  arc 
to  be  found  again. 

To  Ron-z.',    is  to  lift  up,  and  fliake  herfelf. 

To  Ruff,  is  to  hit  the  prey,  and  not  to  triifs  it. 

Rifter-h:)od,  a  large,  wide,  and  ealy  hood,  open  be- 
hind,  being  the  fiill  that  is  made  ufe. of. 

Rye,    a  dileale  in  hawks. 

Sails,   the  wings  of  an  hawk. 

Sear,  the  yellow  betwixt,  her  beak  and  eyes, 

Seeii'ig,  is  when  being  hrlt  taken  (he  is  blinded, 
with  a  thread  run  through  her  eye-lids,  (b  that  ihe  fees 
but  little,  or  not  at  all,  that  (he  m<iy  the  better  enduie 
the  hood. 

Seizing,  is  when  die  gripes  the  prey  with  her  talons. 

Setting  diivn,  is  when  file  is  put  into  the  mev/. 

Slice,  is  the  dung  of  a  Ihort-winged  liuwk. 

Siiceth,  (ignitics  (he  mewteth  :i  good  dillance  from 
her. 

Slimeth,  that  is,  (he  mewteth  widiout  dropping. 
Staunch  Plazvk,  one  well  entered  for  the  game. 
Stooping,  is  when  (he  is  aloft  upon  the  wing,  and  de- 
fcends  to  Ifrike  th   game. 

Summed,  is  when  fhe  is  in  all  her  plumes. 

Suiva/, 
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Su'ival,  thnt  -vvhicli  keeps  a  hawk  from  twifting. 

Talfel,  a  male  hawk. 

liring,  is  when  you  give  her  the  leg  or  pinion  of  a 
pigeon,  or  the  like,  to  pluck  at. 

Toivereth,  is  when  llic  lifts  up  her  wings. 

Train,  the  tail  of  a  hawk. 

Train,  fomething  a.live  or  dead,  tied  to  the  lure  to 
entice  her  with  it. 

Tniffing,  is  when  fhe  raifes  a  fowl  aloft,  and  foar- 
ing  w-ith  it,  at  length  defcends  with  it  ro  the  ground. 

Farvels,  little  lilver  rings  at  the  end  of  jej^es,  on 
which  the  owner's  name  is  engraven. 

Unreclaimed,  is  faid  of  a  hawk  while  flie  is  wild. 

To  Vnfirike  the  Hood,  is  to  draw  the  firings  that  it 
may  be  in  readinefs  to  be  pulled  off. 

Unfurtmed,h  when  her  feathers  are  not  fully  grown. 

Urives,  nets  to  catch  hawks  with. 

To  Weather  a  Harvk,  is  to  air  her. 

TERRA-A-TERRA,  is  a  feries  of  low  leaps, 
which  a  horfe  makes  forwards,  bearing  fide-ways,  and 
working  upon  two  treads. 

In  this  motion,  a  horfe  lifts  both  his  fore-legs  at 
once;  and  when  rhefe  are  upon  the  point  of  defcend- 
ing  to  the  ground,  the  hinder  legs  accompany  them 
with  a  fhort  and  quick  cadence,  always  bearing  and 
(laying  upon  the  haunches ;  To  that  the  motions  of  the 
hinder-quarters  are  fhort  and  quick;  and  the  horfe  be- 
ing always  well  preifed  and  coupled,  he  lifts  his  fore- 
legs pretty  high,  and  his  hinder-legs  keep  always  low, 
and  near  die  ground. 

This  manage  is  called  terra-a-terra,  becaufe  in  this 
motion  the  horfe  does  not  lift  his  legs  fo  high  as  in 
corvets. 

TERRAIGNOL.  A  horfe  fo  called,  is  one  that 
cleaves  to  the  ground,  that  cannot  be  made  light  upon 
the  hand,  or  put  upon  his  haunches,  that  raifes  his 
fore-quarters  with  difficulty,  that  is  charged  with 
flioulders,  and,  in  general,  one  whofe  motions  are  all 
fliort,  and  ton  near  the  ground. 

TERRAIN,  is  the  managed  ground  upon  which 
the  horfe  marks  his  pifte  or  tread;  this  horfe  ohferves 
his  ground  well ;  he  keeps  his  ground  well;  he  em- 
braces his  ground  w^ell ;  without  enlarging  or  narrow- 
ing more  to  one  hand  than  to  another. 

TERRIER.  A  kind  of  mongrel  greyhound,  ufed 
chiefly  for  hunting  the  fox  or  badger;  fo  called,  be- 
caufe he  creeps  into  the  ground,  as  the  ferrets  do  into 
the  coney-burrows,  antl  there  nips  and  bites  the  fox 
and  badger,  either  tearing  them  in  pieces  with  his 
teeth,  or  elfc  hauling  and  pulliny,  them  by  force  out  of 
their  lurking  holes;  or  at  lead  driving  them  out  of 
their  hollow  harbours,  to  be  taken  by  a  net,  or  other- 
wife. 

The  hvmtfmen  have  commonly  a  couple  of  terriers, 
to  the  end  they  may  put  in  a  frelh  one,  as  oceafion 
ferves,  to  relieve  the  other. 

The  time  ptoper  for  entering  thcfc  terriers  is,  when 
they  afP  near  a  year  old  ;  for  if  it  be  not  done  within 
that  tinie,  they  will  iiardly  after  be  brought  to  take 
the  earth,  and  tlris  entering  and  flelhing  of  them  may 
be  performed  fcvcral  ways. 

I.  When  foxes  and  badgers  have  young  cubs,  take 


your  old  terriers,  and  enter  them  in  the  ground ;  and 
when  tlicy  begin  to  bay,  hold  every  one  of  your  young 
terriers  at  a  particular  hole  or  mouth  of  the  earth,  that 
they  may  liften,  and  hear  the  old  ones  bay. 

After  you  have  taken  the  old  fox  or  badger,  fo  that 
nothing  remains  -within  but  the  young  cubs,  couple  all 
your  old  terriers,  and  put  the  young  ones  in  their 
flead  ;  encourage  them  by  crying,  Jo  him,  fo  him. 

Ar.d  if  they  take  any  young  cub  within  the  ground, 
let  them  alone  to  do  what  they  will  with  him;  and  do 
not  forget  to  give  the  old  terriers  their  reward,  which 
is  blood  and  livers  fried  with  cheefe,  and  fome  of 
their  greafe,  fhewing  the  heads  and  fkins  to  encourage 
them. 

Another  way  is,  to  take  an  old  fox  or  badger,  and 
to  cut  his  nether  jaw  away,  leaving  the  upper  to  fhew 
the  fury  of  the  beaft ,  though  he  can  do  no  harm  with 
it,  or  elfe  break  out  all  his  teeth;  then  dig  an  earth  ia 
fome  convenient  place  in  the  ground,  making  it  wide 
enough,  that  the  terriers  may  the  better  turn  therein, 
and  have  room  enough  for  two  to  enter. 

Cover  the  whole  with  boards  and  turf,  firft  putting 
the  fox  or  badger  in,  and  then  your  terriers,  both  old 
and  young ;  which  when  they  have  bayed  fufficiently, 
begin  to  dig  with  fpades  and  mattocks,  to  encourage 
them,  againft  fuch  time  as  you  are  to  dig  over  them : 
afterwards,  take  out  the  fox  and  badge;r,  with  the 
chumps  or  pincers,  killing  it  before  them;  or  let  a 
grevhuund  kill  it  in  their  fight.     See  Harrier. 

TE'ITER,  otherwife  called  flying-worm  or  ring- 
worm, a  very  bad  forrance,  which  runs  up  and  down 
a  horfe's  body;  from  whence  it  receives  its  name; 
fometimes  proceeding  from  the  heat  of  the  blood,  and 
engenders  a  hot  and  Iharp  humour,  and  fometimes 
from  bad  and  foul  feeding,  and  is  moft  commonly 
found  in  his  rump,  which  runs  down  the  joint  till  it 
runs  into  the  tail ;  and  if  it  continues  there  long,  w  ill 
turn  into  a  canker;  but  yet  it  will  now  and  then  fettle 
upon  fome  flcfliy  part  of  the  body,  which  will  fo  trou- 
ble him  with  itching,  and  rubbing  againft  walls  and 
polls,  that  it  will  bring  away  the  hair,  fkin  and  fledi; 
he  will  tear  with  his  teeth,  if  he  can  come  at  it,  the 
itching  is  fo  violent. 

This  diftcmper  may  be  known  by  the  falling  away 
of  the  hair,  and  by  his  continual  rubbing  ;  but  if 
it  gets  into  the  joint,  between  the  top  of  his 
rump  and  the  tail,  then  it  is  known  by  a  fcab, 
which  you  may  feel  with  your  finger  ;  and  if  it  be 
fcrapcd  or  picked  away,  a  thin  water  will  come  out 
^  of  it  by  degrees,  wdiich  being  left  long  to  run,  will, 
in  time,  get  into  his  tail,  and  become  a  canker,  as 
aforefaid. 

Things  gcnerallv  ufed  in  the  cure  of  this  difordcr, 
are,  water  found  in  the  decayed  hoUmv  of  a  btceh- 
trec,  wherewith  it  is  rubbed:  the  juice  of  the  leaves 
and  roots  of  flinking  gladwin,  one  pint  of  plantain- 
water,  two  of  beef-brine,  boiled  together,  and  clarifi- 
ed, is  good  to  kill  them:  fo  are  many  more  things; 
but  partii  ularh',  take  two  drachms  of  precipitate,  put 
into  a  fmall  glafs-\ia!,  with  t.iir  water,  much  more 
than  will  cover  the  powder,  and  kept  clofc  (lopped, 
w  iih  which  wadi  it  thrice  a  day,  and  after  you   have 
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drcflTcd  the  forrancc,  (hake  the  glafs,  and  let  it  ftand 
till  next  dreffmg:  but  if  it  be  in  any  ficfhy  part,  you 
may  kill  it  by  bathing  the  place  with  the  juice  of 
fouthcrn  wood,  maudhng,  and  rue,  of  each  a  like 
quant'tv,  and  put  them  into  three  quarts  of  urine, 
with  two  handfuls  of  bay-f.dtL  let  it  boil  till  one  quart 
beconfunicd:  then  take  it  off,  and  with  a  clout  faf- 
tcncd  to  a  ftick,  walli  the  forrance  very  hot,  four  or 
hvc  mornings  together.     Or, 

Melt  arfcnic  in  a  tirc-pan  over  the  fire;  and  when 
cold,  reduce  it  to  a  powder;  taking  care  to  avoid  its 
fumes  while  melting,  and  the  powder  when  pounding; 
Icratch  the  wart  or  tetter  till  it  bleeds,  and  apply  a 
fmall  quantity  of  powder,  which -without  repeating  the 
application,  will  generally  remove  the  blemilh. 

THIGHS  OF  A  HoRSEMAK,  the  effect  of  the  rider's 
thigh  is  one  of  the  aids  that  ferves  to  make  a  horfe 
work  vigoroufly  in  the  manage. 

As  foon  as  the  horfcman  clofes  with  his  thighs,  you 
fee  the  horfe  is  enlivened  and  alarmed,  as  preparing 
himfelf  for  doing  what  is  demanded  of  him,  and  dif- 
pofing  himfelf  for  the  manage. 

THROSTLE,  or  Thrush:  of  this  bird  there  are 
five  forts;  I.  The  miftle-throftle,  which  is  much  big- 
ger and  larger  than  any  of  the  others ;  her  food  far 
different,  and  very  few  of  them  to  be  feen ;  and 
though  Ihe  is  exceeding  beautiful,  yet  fhe  lings  but 
lictle,  e.Kcept  flie  breeds  near  a  place  where  is  a  quan- 
tity of  milletoe,  and  if  it  be  poillhlc  in  a  thicket,  or 
in  fome  pit;  for  flie  is  a  very  melancholy  fort  of  bird: 
file  makes  as  large  a  nell:  as  the  jay,  and  lays  as  big 
an  egg,  building  the  outfidc  commonly  with  rotten 
he:ips,  and  the  infidc  with  dead  grafs,  hay,  or  mofs, 
that  fhe  peels  from  trees:  fhe  feldom  lays  above  five 
eggs,  but  moft  commonly  four;  breeds  but  twice  a 
vear;  has  three  young  ones,  never  more  than  four; 
feeds  all  her  voung  ones  with  the  berries  of  mifletoe, 
and  nothing  elfe,  as  can  be  perceived;  for  which 
reafon,  fome  eftcem  the  fiefli  of  the  throftle  as  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  againft  convulfions  and  the  falling 
ficknefs.  The  young  birds  of  this  kind,  taken  about 
fourteen  days  old,  are  eaf\'  to  he  brought  up,  being 
ver)'  hardy;  they  are  ted  with  bread,  hemp  feed,  and 
a  little  ffiecp's-heart  between  whiles.  But  their  fong 
is  confufed  and  rambling,  not  lavifli,  and  therefore 
they  are  n-jt  worth  rearing,  yet  they  will  breed  like 
pigeons,  if  rightly  managed. 

2.  The  northern  throUle  or  field-fare;  which  comes 
to  us  after  Michaelmas,  continues  all  winter,  and  de- 
parts the  firft  o^  March;  his  food  is  hips  and  haws  in 
hard  we-ither:  and  in  open  weather,  worms  and  young 
grafs,  lying  altogether  upon  meadow  and  pifturc- 
grounds:  they  come  in  very  great  numbers,  and  alfo 
go  away  in  flocks:  their  breeding-place  is  affigned  to 
De  near  the  fea-P.de  in  Scotland,  where  they  are  in 
abundance,  and  have  young  three  or  four  times  every 
year:  they  may  be  taken  by  bird-lime;  and  are  better 
for  the  fpit  than  the  cage,  being  excellent  meat  when 
ver)'  flit,  which  is  in  hard  weather;  but  in  open  wea- 
ther thtir  flelh  is  hitter,  and  not  worth  editing. 

^.  The  wind  throftle,  which  comes  along  with  the 
lali  mentioned  bird,  but  Ihe  is  much  fnialler,  with  a 
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dark  red  under  wing;  (he  breeds  in  woods  and  (haws, 
as  the  fong-throftlc  in  Scotland  docs,  and  has  an  in- 
different fong,  far  exceeding  the  two  former:  mjanu- 
ary,  in  fine  weather,  the  fun-fl>ining,  they  will  get  a 
great  many  together  upon  a  tree,  and  fmg  two  or  three 
hours,  yet  they  are  not  melodious,  and  fo  not  worth 
the  pains  of  keeping,  tfpecially  fincc  they  will  not 
fing  above  three  months. 

4.  The  wood-fong  throftle,  whicii  is  a  very  choice 
fong-bird,  fo.-  the  great  variety  of  his  notes,'  for  la- 
viflmefs  in  his  fong,  and  for  his  continuing  longer 
than  any  bird  in  fong,  it  being  at  lea'ft  nine  montiis 
in  the  year.  The  hen  builds  her  neft  the  beginning  of 
March,  upon  the  ftump  of  an  old  tree  or  fide  of  the 
coppice  by  a  ditch,  according  as  (lie  finds  food, 
and  ftuff  moft  convenient  for  her  building,  as  alfo 
meat  for  her  young.  She  fafhions  licr  neft  round  and 
deep,  with  mofs,  or  dry  gra's;  and  when  fhe  has 
completed  the  firft  part,  flie  wonderfully  and  after  a 
moft  exquifite  manner,  daubs  the  infidc  with  a  fort 
of  eanh  called  loam;  doi!ig  it  fo  fmooth  and  even, 
and  all  with  her  bill,  that  it  is  beyond  the  art  of  man 
to  perform  the  like  with  any  tools:  whereas  this  bird 
commonly  leaves  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  her  neft  in 
the  middle,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  to  this  end,  that  it 
may  not  be  drowned  upon  any  fudden  violent  fliow- 
ers,  or  long  continuance  of  rain:  they  generally  breed 
three  times  a  year,  if  they  meet  with  no  difturbance 
or  cafualties  by  the  way;  and  if  the  weather  be  fine 
and  warm,  they  go  verv  foon  to  neft.  Tiie  firft  com- 
monly is  hatched  in  Jpril,  and  fometimes  the  latter 
end  of  March,  the  fecond  in  May,  and  the  third  in 
June;  but  the  firft  birds  generally  prove  the  ftouteft 
and  heft:  they  may  be  taken  from  the  neft  at  fourteen 
days  old,  but  muft  be  kept  warm  and  neat,  not  let- 
ting them  fit  upon  their  dung,  if  it  fall  into  their  neft, 
but  to  order  it  fo,  they  may  dung  over  their  neft, 
while  they  are  young  and"  fmail.  They  Ihould  be  fed 
with  raw  meat,  and  fome  bread  chopped  and  mixed 
together  with  hempfeed  bruifed;  which  bread  is  to  be 
wet  and  mingled  with  the  meat.  When  they  begin  to 
be  well  feathered,  put  them  into  a  large  cage,  with 
fome  dry  mofs  in  the  bottom,  and  let  them  have  two 
or  three  perches,  that  they  may  fit -and  lie  at  pleafure; 
for  if  not  kept  clean,  they  are  fubjccl  to  the  cramp, 
and  will  never  fing,  nor  delight  in  themfelves:  you 
may,  by  degrees,  Icive  off  giving  the  ihecp's  heart, 
for  bread  and  hempfeed  will  do;  but  be  fure  to  let 
them  have  frcfh  water  twice  a  week,  that  they  may 
bathe  and  prune  themfelves. 

5.  The  heath-throftle,  the  fmalleft  of  the  three 
forts  ve  have  in  England,  and  is  known  bv  his  dark 
breaft:  in  fome  countries  rhey  are  called  J.Iavifes  ;  for 
they  differ  in  their  colour,  fong,  and  way  of  breeding: 
the  cock-heath  throftle  hath  much  fwccter  notes  than 
the  wood-fong  throftle,  is  neater  in  his  plume,  and  fo 
to  be  preferred  before  him.  The  hen  builds  by  the 
hearh-fide,  either  in  a  furze-bufli,  or  by  a  ditch  fuie, 
in  the  ftump  of  an  old  hawthorn,  nnd  feldom  haunts 
the  woods  and  fliaws,  as  the  other  docs;  her  neft  is 
very  difficult  to  be  found,  which  ftie  builds  with  long 
green  ground  mofs,  making  it  much  deeper,  and  lefs 
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than  the  former  ;  (he  begins  not  to  h^tch  till  the 
middle  of  April;  breeds  twice  a  year,  and  is  a  fine, 
tame,  neat  bird,  if  veil  fed,  and  kept  clean  from 
dung  and  vermin.  Her  young  are  to  be  brought  up 
in  every  refpeft  after  the  fame  manner  as  is  here  or- 
dered for  the  other  fort. 

There  are  feveral  methods  laid  down  to  diftinguifli 
the  cock  from  the  hen:  but  to  avoid  needlefs  particu- 
lars, firft  view  his  gullet,  whether  it  be  white,  with 
black  ftrcaks  on  each  lide ;  then  if  he  h-'.'^h  large  and 
black  fpors  upon  his  breall,  and  the  colour  of  his  head 
of  a  light  fl-iining  biown,  with  black  llreaks  under  the 
c)c,  and  upon  the  pinion  of  the  wing;  if  you  find 
thefc  marks,  you  arc  right  in  your  choice:  but  if  3'ou 
would  not  fail,  bring  up  the  whole  brood,  and  as  you 
will  find  in  a  (hort  time  after  they  feed  themfelves, 
that  they  all  record  to  themfelves;  yet  take  notice, 
that  the  hen  does  it  with  fliort  catches  and  jerks,  and 
continues  it  not  long;  whereas  the  cock  is  full,  and 
vou  percei\e  liis  gullet  to  extend  much  more  than  tlie 
oth  rs,  and  to  ling  mucli  oftener  than  the  hen.  Hav- 
ing made  this  obfervaiion  two  or  three  times,  take 
him  out  of  the  Cfgc,  mark  him,  and  then  put  him  in 
again. 

TICK,  an  infirmity  in  a  horfe,  when  he  preffes  the 
edge  of  the  manger  with  his  upper  teeth,  and  gives  a 
kind  of  belch  through  the  throat,  by  which  means  he 
lofes  part  of  his  oats. 

TICKLISH  IN  THE  Manage.  A  horfe  is  faid  to 
be  ticklilli,  that  is,  too  tender  upon  the  fpur,  and  too 
fenfible,  that  does  not  freely  fly  the  fpurs,  but  in  fomc 
meafure  refiiis  them,  tiirowing  himfelf  up,  when  they 
come  near  and  prick  his  ikin. 

TIRING.  If  this  befal  a  horfe  in  travelling,  or  a 
hunting-match,  or  the  like,  the  beft  helps  you  can 
give  him,  is  warm  wine  to  drink,  and  bleed  him  in 
the  mouth,  and  to  let  him  lick  up  and  fwallow  the 
fame;  and  if  there  are  nettles  to  be  had  where  you 
are,  rub  his  mouth,  and  iheath  him  well  with  them, 
and  afterwards  ride  him  gently  to  his  refting  place, 
and  f€t  him  up  warm,  and  before  you  go  to  bed  give 
him  half  a  dozen  fpoonfuls  of  aqua  vitas,  with  as 
much  provender  as  he  will  eat:  the  next  morning  rub 
his  legs  with  flieep's  foot  oil,  and  it  will  caufe  a  frclh 
agility  in  his  limbs. 

Some  bleed  the  horfe  in  the  neck  vein,  and  the 
next  day  give  him  a  clyller,  with  an  ounce  and  a  half 
offal  polycreftum,  and  afterwards  caufe  him  to  drink 
a. pound  and  a  half  of  olive-oil,  and  keep  him  bridled 
for  two  hours  alter. 

TIT.  A  little  horfe,  and  fome  call  a  horfe  of  a 
middle  fi/c  a  double  tit. 

'JIT-LARK.  This  bird  is  fliort  in  his  fong,  and 
no  variety  in  it,  yet  fome  fancy  him  for  his  whiiking, 
turning  and  chewing,  finging  molt  like  the  canary 
bird  of  any  bird  whatfoevcr.  He  commonly  appears 
the  b(;ginning  of  April,  and  leaves  us  at  the  beginning 
of  Scptemhcr. 

When  they  are  taken,  they  are  fed  as  the  night- 
ingale is;  they  mull  be  crammed  at  firrt,  for  they  will 
not   feed  themfelves,  by  rcafon  they  always  feed  on 


live  meat  in  the  field;  for  which  caufe  he  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  meat  we  otfer  him :  when  he  comes 
to  feed  of  himfelf,  he  will  eat  what  the  wood-lark 
eats,  or  almoft  any  other. 

There  is  no  taking  the  old  ones  but  with  a  net,  fuch 
as  all  other  birds  are  catched  with. 

Tiiis  bird  breeds  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  or 
beginning  of  Mnv,  and  builds  her  neft  on  the 
ground  bv  fome  pond  fide,  or  ditch-fide,  or  in  a  gar- 
den in  high  grafs,  and  makes  her  neft  of  dead  grafs 
and  a  few  fmall  roots;  commonly  lays  fix  eggs,  or 
five  at  leaft,  and  has  her  young  by  the  middle  o^  May, 
which  Ihe  feeds  with  caterpillars  and  flies. 

Thefe  birds  are  very  eatily  brought  up,  being  hardy, 
and  not  fubjcft  to  colds  and  cramps  as  other  birds  are, 
but  live  long  if  preferved  with  care. 

TOE  BEi'ORE,  AND  QUARTER  BEHiNt)  (with  Farriers) 
a  rule  which  thev  obferve  in  flioeing   horfes,   or,   as  it 
is  commonly  expreffed,  before  behind,   and  behind  be- 
fore. 

By  toe  before  is  meant,  that  you  may  give  the  nails  a 
good  hold  upon  the  toe  of  the  fore  feet  ;  becaufe  there 
the  horn  is  very  thick,  which  it  is  not  in  the  quarters  of 
the  fore-feet,  for  there  the  horn  is  thin,  and  you  would 
hazard  the  pricking  the  horfe.  See  Quarter  behind  and 
Opening  a  Horse's  Heels. 

TONGUE  OF  A  Horse,  fliould  be  fmall,  or  clfe  it 
will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  bit  from  preffing  it ;  which 
caufing  the  tongue  to  extend  over  his  bars  and  to  cover 
them,  will  render  his  feeliiig  of  the  preffure  of  the 
bit  dull,  by  hindering  its  operation  and  etfect  upon  the 
bars. 

TONGUE-HURT,  is  what  befals  a  horfe  by  acci- 
dent, or  by  a  bit,  halter  or  the  like. 

For  the  cure  ;  fome  boil  water  in  leaves  of  wood-bine, 
primrofe,  blackberry  and  knot  grafs,  with  fome  honey, 
adding  a  little  alum;  with  this  they  wafli  the  horfe's 
fore  of  his  tongue  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  a  clout 
tied  to  a  piece  of  ftick,  the  liquor  being  lukewarm. 

Or  anoint  with  mel  rofatum  ;  but  whenever  you 
drcfs  either  tongue  or  mouth,  do  not  fail  to  tie  the  horfe 
up  to  the  rack  for  an  hour  after  it. 

Some  take  red  honey,  the  marrow  of  pork  powdered, 
quick  lime  and  pepper,  made  into  fine  powder,  of  each 
a  like  quantity,  and  boil  them  together  till  they 
come  to  an  ointment,  and  rub  the  part  with  it  twice  a- 
day. 

rOP-ANGITNG,  with  a  worm,  requires  a  line 
without  float  or  lead.  The  bait  mull  he  drawn  up  and 
down  the  llrcam  on  the  top  of  the  water.  .  This  method 
Ihould  only  be  ufed  when  the  weatiier  is  fine,  and  the 
water  clear;  it  is  fometimes  fueccfsful  in  filiiing  for  a 
trout  and  I'almon-finclts. 

TORCHKNISS,   is  a  long  ftick  with  a  hole  at  the 

j  end  of  it,  through  which  we  run  a  ftrap  of  leather  ;    the 

I  two  ends  of  v.hicli  being  tied  together,  fcrve  to  Ifraigliten 

I  clofely  and  tic  up  a  horfe's  nole,  a»  long  as  the  Hick  is 

ftaved  upon  the  halter  or  fivafilc. 

This  is  done  to  keep  the. horfe  from   being  unruly 
i  when  they  go  to  drefs  him,   or  upon   any  other  occa 
fion. 

TOWRUS 
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TOWRUS  (with  Hunters)  a  roebuck,  c:igcr  for  co- 
pul.irion,  is  faid  to  go  to  histowrus. 

TRACE  OF  A  Hare,  is  her  footinu;  in  tlic,  fnow,  dif- 
tini!:^  from  Iicr  other  tre;idings,  called  doiihli:  j,  foring 
and  pricking. 

TRACES',  arc  alfo  the  treads  of  ravenous  hearts,  or 
volvcs,  w  ild  bears,  ^'c. 

TRACK  [with  Huntfmcn]  the  footing  of  a  wild 
boar. 

TRAILING.  For  trailing  no  rules  can  he  laid 
down  with  certainty,  it  depends  on  the  judgment  of  the 
huntfman,  nnd  his  jurt  knowledge  of  the  fevcral  good 
and  had  properties  of  his  dogs.  A  kennel  of  the  beft 
hounds  in  Great  Britain  arc  not  all  alike:  fome  arc  good 
for  trailing  and  ftarting  ;  others  excellent  when  the 
hare  is  on  toot  ;  others  again,  for  hitting  off  defaults, 
running  the  double,  or  hot  foil,  or  making  good  the  hard 
ways. 

Some  huntfmen,  the  inftant  they  find  where  a  hare 
has  relieved,  trouble  thcmfclves  not  at  all  about  trailing 
to  her,  but  proceed  with  the  company  to  thrcrtiing  the 
hedges  for  a  wide  compafs,  many  of  whom,  being  fo 
fparing  of  their  pains,  as  often  beat  over,  as  beat  a  hare 
up.  But  trailing  fairly  and  ftarting,  is  the  niceft  part 
of  the  whole  paftime,  provided  wind  and  weather  per 
mit. 

It  is  an  undetermined  point  at  trail  or  cold  hunting, 
w  hether  the  dogs  challenge  from  any  particular  effluvia 
that  tranfpired  from  the  feet  of  a  hare,  or  remains  of 
breath,  that  in  her  feeding  and  excrcife  intermixed  with 
and  foiled  the  paflure  and  herbage.  Was  it  from  the 
foot  alone,  the  moift  path  would  be  eafier  to  challenge 
upon  than  the  verdant  fward. 

If  the  hounds  challenge  on  the  relief,  it  is  a  point  of 
judgment  not  to  let  them  puzzle  and  ftick,  but  to  rate 
them  together,  and  to  make  it  good  round  the  fences  the 
fooner  the  better.  Now  the  huntfman  muft  depend 
abfolutely  on  his  dogs  ;  the  tender-nofed  hound  gene- 
rally hits  it  firft,  and  is  veiy  often  unjufUy  deemed  a 
babbler,  bccaufe  a  tougher  dog  does  not  make 
good  what  he  opens  upon  ;  whereas  the  differ- 
ence too  often  is,  that  one  hound's  nofe  is  fo  ex- 
ijuifitely  delicate,  as  to  enjoy  a  fcent  twice  as  flale  as 
another. 

Obferve  fome  one  or  two  open  cheerily,  the  whole 
pack  runs  in,  not  one,  for  want  of  equal  talents,  ap- 
proves. But  as  they  proceed  to  warmer  fcent,  if  others 
gravely  undertake  to  perufe  the  cafe,  and,  on  due  con- 
lideration,  challenge  but  in  lingle  notes,  the  whole 
kennel  from  ever}'  quarter  hurry,  and  with  general 
vclp  confirm  the  report ;  whilft  the  afllduous  huntf- 
man, glad  at  heart,  in  oratory  of  his  own,  proclaims  it 
good. 

It  is  furprizing  what  a  notable  confidence  prefides 
among  hounds,  in  proportion  to  the  -eality  of  each 
other's  affuranccs.  The  mofl  rigid  lincerc  peribn 
upon  the  earth,  cannot  deteft  or  lefs  credit  the  no- 
torious cheat  or  liar,  than  a  ftjunch  hound  one 
that  opens  falfe,  or  fpends  his  tongue  free  to  little  pur- 
pofe. 

The  notes  of  the  hounds  are  certain  language 
in  the  cars  of  the  huntfman,   and  what  he  depends 


upon  more  tlian  the  judgment  of  all  his  friends  in  the 
field. 

According  to  the  length  of  lime  a  hare  has  been  gone 
to  form,  do  they  more  or  lefs  afl'ure  him  of  their  likeli- 
hood to  ftart.  At  the  mofl  difiant  part  of  her  morning's 
exercife,  when  the  tenilercft  riofed  dog  can  but  touih  (Y 
the  fcent,  the  true  mufical  hound  opens  fingle  :  periiaps 
a  long  holding  note,  or  (according  to  the  dog)  only  what 
fome  people  call  a  chop.  As  tliey  gather  on  towards  her, 
each  old  fophifter  confirms  his  opinion  by  an  additional 
note,  and  doubles  his  tongue.  When  near  her  form,  and 
the  fcent  lies  warm  and  ftrong,  all  double  and  treble 
their  notes. 

Bev.nrc  of  the  counter  trailing,  which  mav  happen 
when  dogs  are  caft  ofl^,  fo  as  to  challenge  about  the  mid- 
dle of  her  works,  or  nearer  the  form  than  the  feed  ; 
there  the  fcent  lies  fo  equal,  that  the  dogs,  over  eager 
and  bufy,  often  hit  the  hcelwa^,  or  draw  amifs  ;  this 
the  huntfman  muft  judge  of  by  the  notes  his  dogs  firft 
challenge  in.  If  they  double  and  carrv  it  on  counter, 
they  will  foon  fignify  their  error,  by  opening  only  fingle ; 
for  inftead  of  the  fcent  lying  hotter,  and  incrcafing  upon 
their  nofes,  it  is  the  contrar\',  and  dwindles  to  no  fcent 
at  all. 

Young  hares  tread  more  deep  and  heavy  than  old 
ones,  bccaufe  the  younger  they  are  the  weaker  the 
joints.  At  full  moon  they  make  moft  work,  and  go  a 
great  diftancc,  relieving  upm  any  fort  of  feed  ;  efpc- 
ciallythat  which  grows  v.ithin  flv.ide  of  the  hedge-rows 
and  trees.  At  this  time  the  buck  and  doe  often  affociate 
together. 

About  this  time  the  huntfman,  if  he  is  clever  and 
lucky  in  this  particular,  it  not  only  proceeds  from  ef- 
teem,  but  that  dcfirahle  token  of  it,  field  money,  which 
makes  many  a  man  neglcft  his  dogs  too  much,  in 
good  trail,  to  myope  about  in  the  hedges  and  brakes,  in 
expeftation  of  a  fo-ho  !  To  efpy  a  hare  no  rules  can  be 
laid  down,  flie  generally  forms  uncertain  ;  whofoever 
looks  for  her,  muft  have  the  idea  of  a  hare  feated  ftrongly 
piftured  in  his  mind. 

They  ver\'  feldom  chufe  to  form  in  high  woods  in  au- 
tumn, bccaufe  the  leaves,  acorns,  and  beech-maft,  arc 
continually  falling  ;  and  in  wet  weather  drops  from  the 
trees  difturb  them.  They  rather  prefer  the  dry  brake, 
hedge,  or  ftubble.  '-   - 

In  January,  F,hruary,  and  March,  gentlemen  hunt 
in  fome  parts  till  the  twenty-fifth,  the  feat  moft  uncer- 
tain, and  wander  fuch  avaft  circuit,  an  indifferent 
■huntfman  may  trail  all  day  long,  and  not  ftart.  Wiiat 
adds  to  their  uncertain  forming,  bcfidcs  the  feafon  of 
bucking,  is,  they  are  fo  liable  under  warm  drv  hedges 
and  brambles  to  be  peftercd  with  pifmires,  or  molefted 
with  vipers,  and  fuch  vermin,  that  they  prefer  the  open 
fields  and  plowed  lands. 

The  huntfman  fliould  now-  lay  in  his  dogs  well  ;  ra- 
ther whifper  tlian  bellow  to  them,  till  they  undertake  it, 
and  go  on  full  cry.  Follow  at  a  due  diftancc,  and  as 
occalion  requires,  rechcat  them  :  if  you  have  not  a  horn 
call  them  two  or  three  times  together,  foftlv  !  foftlv  ! 
for  nought  but  general  emulation  reigns,  fire  with  fo'n, 
and  fon  with  fire  contend  ;  impetuous  drive  the  dogs. 
Beware  the  inexperienced  fportfrnaii^  whether  on  for>t  or 
3!^^  '  horicback. 
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horftback,  be  fure  check  his  forwardncfs  ;  many  peo- 
ple think  a  chitf  part  of  hunting  conlills  in  hallooing 
loud,  and  running,  or  riding  hard,  but  they  arc  mif- 
taken,  and  fuch  perfons,  gentle  or  fimple,  muft 
not  be  offended  if  the  huntfman  fwears  at  them  ;  he 
has  a  right  to  do  fo.  No  tongue  can  be  alloved  but 
his,  nor,  at  this  time,  no  foot  more  forward  than  his 
ov'n. 

A  clofcnefs  on  the  dogs,  it  is  well  known,  hurries 
them  too  much,  being  apt  of  themfelves,  in  tlicir  firft 
heat  of  mettle,  to  overflioot  the  game.  Many  hours  fad 
fport  has  happened  from  driving  the  hounds  too  fafl:, 
and  confounding  them  with  the  hallooing  of  the  com- 
pany, or  a  noify  blockhead  of  a  huntfman  or  whipper- 
in. 

As  pufs  takes  her  circuit,  judgment  is  often  made  of 
her  gender.  A  buck  gives  fufpicion  by  beating  the  hard 
paths,  ftony  high-.-ays,  and  taking  a  ring  of  a  large  ex- 
tent in  proportion  to  the  compafs  of  his  fetd  and  exer- 
cife,  -which  may  be  gueffed  at,  from  the  quantity  of 
ground  the  dog  trailed  over.  It  beieg  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  in  the  progrefs  of  the  chafe,  a  hare  will  go 
over  great  part  of  the  trailed  land,  and  vifit  her  works 
of  the  preceding  night  and  morning,  unlefs  {lie  takes 
endways;  which  after  a  ring  or  fo,  a  buck  is  apt  to  do; 
and  loiter  a  vaft  way  on  freili  ground,  without  offering 
to  return. 

The  doc  now  and  then  doubles  in  a  f.iort  fpace,  and 
feldom  holds  an  end,  unlefs  knit  ;  or  at  the  end  of  the 
feafon  has  kindled.  At  fuch  times  flie  often  runs  for- 
ward; and  fcarce  ever  returns  to  her  young,  or  ef- 
capes  with  life  ;  being  naturally  weak  and  uniit  for  fa- 
tigue. 

Yet  notwithftanding  all  that  can  be  advanced,  both 
fexes  regulate  their  conduct,  much  according  to  the  fea- 
fon and  weather.  After  a  rainy  night,  in  a  woody 
country,  neither  buck  nor  doe  cares  to  keep  the  covert, 
the  wet  and  drops  that  hang  on  the  fprays  offend  them  : 
therefore  they  hold  the  highways  or  ftony  lanes ;  for  as 
the  feent  tiaturally  lies  ftrong,  they  beat  the  roads  that 
take  the  leaf! :  not  that  a  hare  judges  upon  what  foil  the 
fcent  lies  weakeft,  it  is  her  ears  that  chiefly  direft  her  ; 
for  the  hounds  being  oftencr  at  default  on  the  hard 
paths  than  the  turf,  flie  finds  herfelf  not  fo  clofely  pur- 
fucd,  by  being  not  much  alarmed  with  the  continued 
cry  of  the  dogs  at  her  heels.  The  larger  the  cry,  the 
more  (he  is  terrified,  and  fafler  flie  fpceds  ;  the  certain 
cp'efl  of  which  is  a  heart  broken  fooner  than  with  a  ken- 
nel, in  number  and'goodnefs  equal,  that  fpcnt  their 
tongues  lefs  free. 

Ihc  fame  principle  direfts  her  to  feck  tlie  covert  in 
autumn,  when  the  ground  is  dry,  and  wind  bleak  and 
cold  at  north  or  eau  ;  then  pufs  runs  the  paths  that  arc 
covered  with  leaves,  which  are  fo  continually  falling 
and  blowing  about,  the  beft  hound  can  make  but  little 
of  her  ;  therefore  her  alarms  being  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance, but  feldom  andfhort,  Ihc  refts  contented  where 
flie  is  leaft  difturhcJ. 

If  a  hare  is  trailing  to  form,  on  that  deperwls  great 
part  of  the  fucccfs  of  the  hunt  if  flic  is  beat  up  ;  the  firft 
ring  is  a  foundation  for  the  fuccccding  paftimc,  all  the 


tucks  snd  doubles  fhe  afterwards  makes,  being,  in  a  great 
meafure,  like  the  firfl. 

According  to  the  ground  fhe  runs,  th&  ficldmen  arc 
to  ftation  themfelves  ;  no  two  arc  to  lland  prating  tce- 
ther  ;  let  each  purfue  the  method  he  thinks  bcft  for  af- 
nfi:ing  the  dogs,  and  his  own  diverfion.  This  is  the  time 
to  give  proofof  good  judgment. 

If  any  perfons  are  1)  ing  back,  or  guarding  the  foil,  it 
is  recommended  to  ftand  alone,  as  quiet  and  private  as 
poffihle.  Above  all,  obferve  the  wind.  Whoever  fits 
in  the  wind,  a  hundred  to  one  he  does  not  fee  the  hare, 
unlefs,  at  a  great  diftance,  fhe  drops  back,  or  leaps  afide, 
for  the  reafons  before  obferved. 

On  light  of  the  hare,  and  fhe  happens  to  (?««/,  filencc 
will  be  an  argument  of  great  prudence  ;  if  the  dogs  are 
at  default,  let  them  remain  fo,  but  if  flie  goes  for- 
ward and  will  fpeed,  the  flngle  view-halloo,  if  the 
huntfman  is  within  hearing,  is  allowable,  in  order  t  i 
encourage  and  give  him  information  what  part  fhe  bears 
for. 

Beware,  above  all  things,  the  vile  practice  of  halloo- 
ing off  the  hounds,  to  lav  them  in  after  a  view  ;  leaving 
unhunted  ground  is  the  worft  thing  that  can  poffibly  hap- 
pen. Befides,  it  not  only  fpoils  the  dogs,  and  accuftoms 
them  at  every  fault  to  liften  for  the  halloo,  but  it  is  foul 
fpoit  and  condemnable. 

By  this  means,  if  flie  doubles,  he  will  certainly  prick 
her  upon  fome  of  thofe  places  again  and  again,  and  be 
of  fingular  ufe  to  the  hounds,  in  drawing;  the  hot  foil. 
As  he  pricks  her,  let  him  brufh  it  out,  and  re-fmcorh 
the  places  ;  this  is  the  beft  method  of  treading  a  foil,  and 
if  done  with  judgment,  no  hare  that  holds  her  foiling 
can  efcape,  if  the  huntfman  is  allowed  to  put  it  in  prac- 
tice. 

It  is  a  rule  among  fportfmen,  when  a  hare  runs  the 
double,  to  fet  people  to  it  backwards,  in  order  to  meet 
and  oblige  her  to  take  freih  ground,  the  confequence  of 
which  often  has  been,  that  having  met  and  hooped 
her,  fhe  has  redoubled  back  a  few  rods,  and  leaped 
off  into  fome  hedge  or  brake,  and  there  gunt,  till 
tlie  dogs  (confounded  in  the  midft  of  two  equal 
burning  heats)  pafs  her,  and  come  to  the  dead  de- 
fault. 

TRAIN    SCENTS    [with    Hunters]   a  dead  hare 
or  cat  dragged  alon; 
hounds. 

TRAMEL,    a  machine    for 
amble,    which    is.  formed  after  the    following   man 
nei:  : 

The  fide  ropes  muft  be  made  of  the  beft,  fincft,  and 
ftrongcft  packthread,  fuch  as  Turl-fy  thread,  and  twifted 
by  the  rope-maker  into  a  delicate  firong  cord,  yet  muft 
not  be  above  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  jack  line,  with  a  noofe 
or  loop  at  each  end,  as  ftrong  as  poffiblc  can  be  made  ; 
neither  fhould  they  be  twifted  too  hard,  but  gently  and 
with  a  yielding  quality,  which  will  bring  the  motion 
more  eafily  on,  and  prevent  the  tramel  from  break- 
ing. 

The  fide-ro{ies  mufl  be  in  Icn^jth  thirty  fix  inches 
for  a  horfe  ot  an  ordinary  fiaturc,  and  either  longer 
or    fhorter,    according     to    his     lizc,     and    fo    equal 
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one  with  another,   that  you  cannot  difccm  any  dif- 
iVrciioc. 

1.  'i'lic  hofc  wlik-h  niuft  be  placed  in  the  fmall 
of  the  I'ore-kg,  and  tlic  finall  of  the  hindcr-lcg 
above  the  pafiein-joint,  murt  be  made  of  fine  girth- 
web,  that  is  foft  aiid  pliant,  and  joined  with  double 
cotton. 

Over  the  girth-web  muft  be  fallencd  rtrong  fAbbs 
of  white  neat's-leather  well  tallowed,  fuited  to  an  even 
length,  and  tlampod  with  holes  at  equal  difiances,  which 
may  pais  th.roiigh  tlie  nodes  of  the  lide  ropes,  and  be 
made  longer  or  fhortcr  at  plcafurc,  wiih  very  ftrong 
buckles. 

Thefe  hofc  are  alfo  to  be  made  faft  abc>ut  the  horfc's 
legs,  with  fmall  buckles,  and  thehofe  of  the  girth  (hould 
be  four  inches  in  length,  and  the  long  tabbs  with  the 
large  buckles  ten  inches. 

3.  The  back-band  which  is  fit  for  no  other  ufe  but  to 
bear  up  the  lide  ropes,  (hould,  if  you  tvamel  all  four 
legs,  be  made  of  tine  ginh-wcb,  and  lined  with  cotton  ; 
but  if  you  tramel  but  one  lide,  then  a  common  tape  will 
ferve,  taking  care  fliat  U  carries  the  iiile  ropes  in  an  even 
line,  without  either  riling  or  filling  :  fi  r  if  it  rifcs  it 
flioitcns  rhe  lide-ropc,  and  if  it  falls  there  is  danger  of  its 
entangling. 

Js  to  ihf  VJ(  'jf  the  TRAMEL ;  bring  the  horfe  into 
an  even  fmooth  path,  and  he  being  made  faft  about  his 
legs,  untie  the  long  tabbs  of  his  near  fore-leg  and  near 
hinder-leg  ;  then  put  to  them  the  lide-rope,  and  take 
care  that  the  horfe  fland  at  that  juft  proportion,  which 
nature  herfelf  has  formed  him  in,  witliout  either  ftrain- 
ing  or  enlarging  his  limbs,  and  in  that  even  and  juft 
length,  ftaythe  lide-rope  bv  the  fmall  tape  fattened  up 
to  the  faddle  ;  then  with  your  hand  on  the  bridle, 
ftraightcning  his  head,  put  him  gently  forward,  and  (if! 
there  be  occalion)  let  another  perfon  put  him  forward  , 
alfo,  and  fo  force  him  to  amble  up  and  down  the  road 
with  all  the  gcntlenefs  that  may  be,  fufFering  him  to  take 
his  own  time,  that  he  may  thereby  come  to  underftand 
his  reftraint,  and  what  motion  you  would  have  him  per-  : 
form.  j 

And  although  he  fliould  fnapper  or  ftumblc,  or  per- 
liaps  fall  now  and  then,  yet  it  matters  not ;  do  you  only  1 
ftay  his  head,  give  him  leave  to  rile,  and  put  him  for-  ! 
wards  again  with  all  gentlenefs,   till  the  horfe  finding  \ 
his  own  fault,  and  underftanding  the  motion,   he  will 
become  perfcdl',  and  amble  in  your  hand  to  your  fatis- 
facfion. 

For  the  doing  this  with  the  more  cafe 'and  lefs  amaze- 
ment to  the  horfe,  it  will  not  be  amifs  if  you  give  the 
liJe-ropes  more  length  than  ordinary  at  his  firft  tramel- 
ling,  both  that  the  tw  itclies  may  be  lefs  fudden,  and  the 
motion  coming  more  gently,  the  horfe  may  foonerappre- 
hend  it. 

But  as  foon  as  he  is  arrived  at  any  pcrfedtion 
in  the  pace,  put  the  fides  to  their  true  length,  for 
an  inch  too  long  is  a  foot,  too  ilow  in  the  pace, 
and  an  inch  too  fliort,  will  cauie  rolling,  a  twitching 
up  of  the  legs,  and  indeed,  a  1,i'i''  of  downright 
hairing. 

Wlicn  tlie  horfe  will  thus  amble  m  Muir  hand,  pcr- 
fcdlly  with  the  tramel  on  one  lide,  you  may  tlien  change 


it  to  the  other  fide,  and  make  Jiim  amble  in  your  hand 
as  before;  and  tlius  you  muft  do,  chancing  fri>m  one 
'i\f\c  toanolhcr,  rill  with:  this  lialf-irainel  he  will  run  and 
amble  in  your  hand  without  fnappering  or  tumbling, 
both  readily  and  fwiftly. 

Having  attained  to  this,  which  may  be  cfTefled  in 
two  or  three  hours  labour,  if  there  be  any  rractablenefs, 
you  may  put  on  the  whole  tramel,  with  the  broad,  fiat 
back-band,  tramelling  both  lidcs  equally,  and  fo  run 
him  in  your  hand  at  the  utmoft  length  of  the  bridlealong 
the  road  feveral  times  ;  then  paufe,  cherilh  him,  and  to 
it  again  :  and  ply  him  thus,  till  you  ha\e  brought  him 
to  amble  fwiftly,  truly,  and  readily,  when,  where,  and 
how  you  pleafe. 

Then  ]iut  him  upon  uneven  and  uncertain  ways, 
as  up  hill  and  down  hill,  where  there  are  clots  and 
roughnefs,  and  where  there  is  hollownefs  and  falfe 
treading. 

When  the  horfe  is  become  perfeifl  in  your  hand 
upon  all  thefe  motions,  you  mav  fet  a  boy  or  groom 
upon  his  back,  making  him  amble,  while  you  ftay 
his  head  to  prevent  danger,  or  to  obferve  how  he 
rtrikes. 

Afterwards  mount  yourfelf,  and  with  all  gentlenefs 
increafe  his  pace  more  and  more,  till  he  becomes  pcr- 
fe(fl  ;  and  as  you  did  before  with  your  hand,  fo  do  now 
on  his  back,  firft  with  thi  half  tramel,  then  with  the 
whole,  changing  the  tramel  often  from  the  one  fide  to 
the  other,  and  alfo  change  the  ground,  which  fliould  be 
done  two  or  three  times  u  day. 

When  vou  have  brought  the  horfe  to  perfeflion,  you 
may  lay  afide  the  tramel  and  ride  him  without  it ;  but 
do  this  in  a  highway,  and  not  in  a  private  fmooth  road, 
which  affords  but  a  deceitful  pace,  and  will  be  left  upon 
ever)'  fmall  wearinefs  ;  therefore  pace  him  on  the  high- 
way three  or  four  miles  in  a  morning,  and  in  cafe  you 
find  him  forfake  his  gait,  either  through  wearinefs, 
peeviflinefs,  or  ignorance,  always  carrying  the  half 
tramel  in  your  pocket,  alight  and  put  it  on  ;  and  thus 
continue  to  exercifc  him,  giving  him  -cafe  now 
and  then,  and  at  laft  bring  him  home  in  his  true 
pace. 

TRAMEL.  An  inftrument,  or  device,  fometimcs 
of  leather,  more  ufuallv  of  rope,  fitted  to  a  horfe's 
legs,  to  regulate  his  motions,  and  form  him  to  am- 
ble. 

TRAMELLED.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  tramcUed 
that  has  blaAcs  or  white  marks  upon  the  fore  and 
hind-feet  on  one  fide,  as  the  far  foot  before  and  be- 
hind. 

He  is  fo  called  from  refemblancc  of  the  white  foot  to 
the  hofes  of  a  half  tramel. 

Cross-TRAMELLED  Horse,  is  one  that  ha«  white 
marks  on  two  of  his  feet  that  ftand  crofs-wife,  like  St. 
Andrciv's  crofs  ;  as  in  the  far  fore-foot,  and  the  near 
hind-foot ;  or  in  the  near  foot  before,  and  the  far  foot 
behind. 

TRAMEL-NETj  is  a  long  net  for  the  taking,  great 
and  fmall  towl  by  night,  in  champaign  countries  ;  much 
like  the  net  ufcd  for  the  low-bell,  both  in  fliape,  bigncfs, 
and  meflies. 

It  is  to  be  fprcad  on  the  ground,  fo  tliat  the  nether  or 
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farther  end  of  it,  plumbed  with  fmall  plummets  of 
lead,  mav  lie  loofc  thereon  ;  then  bearing  up  the  other 
parr,  by  the  Itrengch  of  men  at  the  foremoft  ends,  only 
trail  it  along  the  ground,  not  luffering  that  end  whieh 
is  borne  up  to  come  near  the  ground  by  at  leaf):  a  yard  ; 
when  this  is  done,  at  each  fldf  of  the  net  muft  be  car- 
ried great  bla/.ing  lights  of  fire,  by  which  men  Ihould 
go  to  raife  the  birds,  and  as  they  rife  under  the  net,  fo 
take  them  -,  after  w^hicli  manner  ybu  may  pafs  over  the 
whole  corn-field,  or  rather  champaign  ground.  See  Low- 
Bell  and  Hand-Net. 

TRANCHEFILE,  is  the  crofs-chain  of  a  bridfe  that 
runs  along  the  bitt-mouth  from  one  branch  to  the 
other. 

TRAVELLING-HORSE.  A  horfe  fit  for  jour- 
neying, the  choice  of  which  confifts  chiefly  in  his 
ftrenglh  ;  you  are  to  obferve  that  his  joints  be  ftrong, 
his  paftcrns  fhort  and  ftraight,  without  bending  in  his 
going,  his  hoofs  tough  and  hollow  ^  let  his  nature  be 
tem.perate,  neither  too  furious  nor  too  dull  ;  and  being 
thus  qualified,  let  him  be  fed  with  good  hay  in  the  win- 
ter, and  good  grafs  in  the  fummer  ;  let  his  provender 
be  good  drv  oats,  peas,  beans,  or  bread,  according  to  his 
ftomach,  whereof  in  time  of  reft,  half  a  peck  at  a  water- 
ing is  fufficient,  but  in  time  of  labour,  as  much  as  he 
can  eat  with, an  appetite. 

When  you  travel  him,  let  him  be  watered  two  hours 
before  you  ride  ;  then  rub,  drefs,  and  luftily  feed  him, 
after  which  bridle  and  let  him  ftand  half  an  hour  be- 
fore you  back  him  ;  and  on  your  journey  let  him  be  fed 
betimes  for  all  night,  that  he  may  the  fooner  take  his 
reft  ;  and  in  the  morning  travel  him  moderately,  till 
his  wind  be  racked,  and  his  limbs  be  warmed,  and  then 
proceed  as  your  affairs  require  ;  but  at  night  be  fure  to 
water  him  two  miles  before  you  come  to  your  journey's 
end,  then  the  warmer  you  bring  him  to  his  inn  the 
better  ;  neither  walk  nor  wafh  him,  the  one  begets 
cold,  and  the  other  foundering  in  the  feet  or  body, 
but  fet  him  up  warm,  well  ftopped  and  well  rubbed 
with  clean  litter,  and  give  him  no  meat  while  his  out- 
ward parts  are  hot,  or  moift  with  fweat,  as  the  ear- 
roots,  the  flanks,  the  neck,  or  under  his  chaps  ;  but 
being  dry,  rub  him,  and  feed  him  according  to  the 
goodnefs  of  his  appetite,  which  to  get  in  him,  change 
his  food,  or  wafh  his  tongue  or  noffrils  with  vinegar, 
wine,  fait,  or  warm  urine  :  ?gain,  l^op  not  his  feet  with 
cow-dung,  till  he  be  fufficiently  cold,  and  that  the 
blood  and  humours  which  were  ttifperfed  be  fettled  in 
their  proper  places. 

Look  well  to  his  back  that  the  faddle  hurt  him  not, 
the  girths  that  they  do  not  gall,  and  his  flioesthat  they 
are  large,  faft  en,  and  eafy  :  let  him  neither  eat  or 
drink  when  hot,  nor  prefently  after  travel ;  as  to  la- 
bouring of  him,  let  it  be  moderate,  when  the  weather 
is  neither  extreme  hot  or  cold,  that  fo  you  may  avoid 
extreme  heats,  and  fuddcn  colds,  and  travel  him  not 
too  late,  that  you  may  fee  him  well  dried  and  fed,  be 
fore  you  take  your  own  reft ;  neither  take  the  faddle 
fuddenly  oflfhis  back. 

He  may  be  fed  with  horfe  bread,  made  of  clean  beans, 
peafe,  iuul  vetches,  which  arc  very  good,  and  all 
his   meat  and  drink  (hould  be  exceeding  clean  and 


fwcet ;  ftanding  water  is  better  for  him  than  river  wa- 
ter, which  is  too  piercing:  he  fliould  be  tied  in  the  fta- 
ble  with  two  reins,  and  often  rode  pn  llony  ways,  in 
order  to  his  better  feeling  hi;-  feet,  and  hardening  his 
hoofs. 

Tile  bcfi:  litter  i>  a  bed  of  wheat-ftraw,  abo\e  his 
knees,  though  bariey-ftraw  is  the  fofteft,  but  a  horfe 
will  covet  to  eat  that  which  is  not  wholefome  for  him ; 
whereas  wlieat-ftrav/,  though  it  be  not  fo  foft  to  lie 
upon,  yet  it  is  wholefome  for  him  to  eat;  and  as  for 
oat-ftraw,  it  is  the  heft  to  lie  upon. 

As  for  the  dreffing  part,  let  him  be  curried  twice  a 
day,  and  be  rubbed  well  with  tlie  hands  with  a  rub- 
ber; his  head  fiiould  be  rubbed  with  a  wet  cloth,  and 
his  cods  rubbed  with  a  dry  one,  to  prevent  his  being 
fcabby  between  his  legs';  and  his  foretop,  mane,  and 
tail  fnould  be  combed  with  a  wet  mane-comb,  ob- 
ferving  where  the  horfe's  hair  is  thinneft,  to  curry  the 


gentleft. 


He  ihould  be  clean  and  dry  in  the  ftable,  no  fwine 
lying  near  it,  nor  any  poultry  fufFered  to  come  within 
it;  and  for  the  ftable  it  Ihould  always  be  light,  to- 
wards the  fouth  and  north,  yet  fo  that  the  north  win- 
dow's in  winter  may  be  fhut  clofe  at  pleafure  ;  the 
planchers  fhould  lie  even  and  level,  that  the  horfe  may 
ftand  at  eafe,  and  not  prove  lame  by  too  much  oppofing 
his  hinder-feet ;  there  fhould  be  no  mud-wall  within 
his  reach,  for  he  will  naturally  covet  to  eat  it,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  unwholefome. 

In  feeding,  give  him  chopt  wheat-ftraw  amongft  his 
provender,  it  being  a  great  cleanfer  of  the  body,  and 
let  the  hay-bottles  be  fmall,  but  tied  very  hard  ;  for  fo 
vour  horfe  will  eat  with  a  better  ftomach,  and  make 
leaft  wafte  ;  and  as  it  will  prove  to  be  very  wholefome 
to  fprinkle  water  upon  his  hay,  fo  fenugreek  is  fove- 
reign  upon  his  provender,  the  rirft  being  good  for  wind, 
and  the  other  for  worms.  Let  him  be  exercifed  daily, 
which  will  beget  him  a  good  appetite  to  his  meat\ 

You  may  once  a  year  purge  him  with  grafs  or  green 
blades  of  corn,  called  forragc,  for  fifteen  day.s  together; 
but  before  you  purge  him  in  any  cafe,  let  him  blood, 
and  while  he  is  purging,  let  him  h.avc  no  provender  : 
and  as  a  horfe  after  travel  has  always  more  blood  than 
any  otlier  heart  whaiever,  it  is  thetefore  good  to  take 
blood  from  him,  in  order  to  prevent  the  yellows  or  other 
diftempers  which  may  enfue. 

In  cafe  you  fhould  come  late  to  your  inn,  fo  that  the 
journey  be  great  and  prefling,  and  that  the  horfe  refufcs 
to  eat  till  he  has  drank,  though  he  be  hot,  then  let  his 
drink  be  milk  given  him  in  the  dark,  left  the  white- 
neis  make  him  refufe  it,  this  being  botii  cordial  and 
pleafant ;  but  if  you  cannot  get  milk  enough,  then  mix 
it  with  water  lukewarm  ;  and  if  the  horfe  by  labour  or 
any  furfcit  be  brought  low,  lean,  and  weak,  give  him 
to  drink  mare's  milk  for  many  days  together,  which 
will  ftrengthen  him  very  much. 

When  he  is  at  reft  in  the  winter,  water  him  between 
fix  and  feven  in  the  morning,  and  four  and  five  in  the 
evening,  but  it  is  not  good  to  wafh  him  Mhen  he  is 
hot,  yet  he  may  be  wafhcd  above  his  knees,  provided 
you  do  not  wafli  his  belly,  and  that  you  ride  him  after- 
wards, and  fo  fet  him  up  and  drcfs  him  ;   and  the  purer 
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the  water  wherein  hr  is  waflied  is,  the  v/holefomer  it 
i<,  fo  thnt  it  be  not  extreme  ooM  ;  if  tlie  hoife  be  fick, 
he  inuft  have  his  water  at  four  times,  and  imt  as  much 
as  he  will  drink  at  once  ;  let  him  ftand  two  or  three 
hours  without  meat ;  and  always  obferve  that  rubbing 
mueh,  hard,  and  well,  doth  prcfcrvc  and  keep  both 
legs  and  body  in  Arengrh,  and  he  delights  mueh 
therein,  and  it  doe'*  mueh  better  than  a  great  deal  of 
meat. 

In  travelling,  alight  at  every  fteep  hill,  both  to  re- 
frefh  the  horfe  an  1  yourfclf,  look  often  to  the  faddle, 
and  his  fhocs ;  and  after  his  journey,'  pick  and  clcanfe 
the  ftjies  of  his  feet,  ftuffing  them  well  with  ox-dung, 
as  before  directed,  and  aniiint  his  legs  with  greafc»  tar, 
and  turpentine.     See  Journey. 

TR  A  VES,  a  kind  of  (hackles  for  a  horfe,  that  is  in 
teaching  to  :^mble  or  pace. 

TRAVERSE,  a  horfe  is  faid  to  traverfe  when  he 
cuts  his  tread  crofswife,  throwing  his  croup  to  one  fide, 
and  his  head  to  another. 

T.R.AVE,      "1  A  place  inclofed  with  rails  forfhoeing 
TRAVISE,  /  an  unruly  horfe. 

TRAVICE,  is  a  fmall  inclofure  or  oblong  quadran- 
gle, placed  before  a  farrier's  fliop,  and  confifting  of 
four  pillars  or  polls  kept  together  by  crofs  poles ;  the 
inclofure  being  defigned  for  holding  and  keeping  in  a 
horfe  that  is  apt  to  be  unruly  or  diforderly  in  time  of 
fhoeing,  or  of  any  operation. 

TREES.  A  compofition  having  been  invented  by 
Mr.  WiLLi.A.M  FoKSVTH,  for  the  prefervation  of  fruit 
and  foreft  trees,  and  an  examination  having  taken 
place,  which  proved  its  efficacy,  on  May  ii,  1791,  his 
Majefty  was  gracioufly  plcafed  to  ^rant  a  reward  to  Mr. 
Forsyth,  fordifclofing  the  method  of  making  and  ufing 
that  compofition  ;  and  tlie  following  are  his  directions 
for  that  purpofe:  Take  one  bulhel  of  frefli  cow -dung, 
half  a  bufhel  of  lime-rubbi(h  of  old  buildings,  (that 
from  the  cielings  of  rooms  is  preferable)  half  a  buihel 


powder,  till  the  whole  plainer  becomes  a  dry  fmoofh 
furfaee. 

All  the  trees  cut  down  ncnr  the  ground  fhould  h  ive 
the  furfaee  made  quite  fniooih,  rounding  it  off  in  a 
fmall  degree,  as  before-mentioned  ;  and  tiic  dry  pow- 
der, directed  to  be  ufed  afterwards,  ftiould  have  an 
equal  quantity  of  alabafter  mixed  with  it,  in  order  the 
better  to  refill  the  dripping  of  trees,  and  heavy  rains. 

If  any  of  the  eomixifition  be  left  for  a  future  occa- 
fion,  it  fliould  be  kept  in  a  tub,  or  other  veffel,  and 
urine  of  any  kind  poured  on  it,  fo  as  to  cover  the  fur- 
face,  othcrwife  the  atmofphere  will  greatly  hurt  the 
efficacy  of  the  application.  Where  lime-rubbifh  of 
old  buildings  cannot  be  eafily  got,  take  powdered 
chalk,  or  common  lime,  after  having  been  flaked  a 
month  at  leaft. 

As  the  growth  of  the  tree  will  gradually  afFe^l  the 
plaifter,  by  raifing  up  its  edges  next  the  bark,  care 
fhould  be  taken,  where  that  happens,  to  rub  it  over' 
with  your  finger  when  occafion  may  require  (which  is 
beft  done  when  moiftcned  by  rain),  that  the  plaiRer 
may  be  kept  whole,  to  prevent  the  air  and  wet  from 
penetrating  into  the  wood. 

A  ff^ay  to  prevent  Hares,  Rabbits,  l^c.  from  peeling  off" 
the  Bark  of  young  Trees. 

Provide  a  quantity  of  greafe,  put  it  over  the  fire, 
and  boil  it  with  tar,  ftirring  in  the  latter  till  they  are 
well  mixed;  then  take  a  brufli,  and  rub  the  mixture 
over  the  body  of  your  tree,  higher  than  the  reach  of 
the  animals.  This  fhould  be  done  in  the  month  of 
November,  as  it  is  in  the  winter-time  only  that  ani- 
mals are  obliged,  through  hunger,  to  feed  on  the  bark 
of  trees. 

TREAD  OF  A  Horse  is  good,  if  it  be  firm  and 
without  refting  upon  one  fide  of  the  foot  more  tlian 
upon  the  other,  or  fetting  down  the  toe  or  heel  one 


of  wood-alhes,  and  a  fixteenth  part  of  a  bufhel  of  pit  or    before  the  other:  if  he  fets  his  heel  firft  to  the  ground. 


river  fand.  The  three  laft  articles  are  to  be  fifted  fine 
before  thev  are  mixed  ;  then  work  them  well  tcigether 
with  a  fpadc,  and  afterwards  with  a  wooden  beater,  un- 
til the  ftuff  is  very  fmooch,  like  fine  plaifter  ufed  for 
the  ceilings  of  rooms. 

The  compofition  being  thus  made,  care  mufi  be  taken 
to  prepare  the  tree  properly  for  its  application,  bv  cut- 
ting awav  all  the  dead,  decayed,  and  injured  part,  till 
vou  come  to  tiie  frefli  found  wood  ;  leaving  the  furfaee 
of  the  wiMjd  very  fmooth,  and  rounding  off -the  edges  of 
the  bark  with  a  draw-knife,  or  other  inftrument,  per- 
tcdly  fmooth,  which  mull  be  particularly  attended  to; 
then  lay  on  the  plaifter,  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  all  over  the  part  where  the  wood  or  bark  has 
been  fo  cut  away,  finilhing  otFthe  edges  as  thin  as  pof- 
fible.  Then  take  a  quantity  of  dry  powder  of  wood- 
afhcs,  mixed  with  a  fixth  part  of  the  fame  quantity  of 
the  alhes  of  burnt  bones;  put  it  into  a  tin-box,  with 
holes  in  the  top,  and  Ihake  the  powder  orf  the  furfaee 
of  the  plaifter,  till  the  whole  is  covered  over  with  it, 
letting  it  remain  for  half  an  hour,  to  abforb  the  moif- 
t'.ire;  then  apply  more  powder,  rubbing  it  on  gently 
with  the  hand,   and  repeating  the  application  of  the 


then  it  is  a  fign  that  he  is  foundered  in  his  feet,  but 
if  he  fets  his  toes  firft  to  the  ground,  it  fliews  that  he 
has  been  a  draft  horfe:  therefore  the  whole  foot  (hould 
be  fet  down  equally  at  the  fame  iiiftant  of  time,  and 
turned  neither  out  nor  in. 

TREPINGER;  is  the  a<£lion-of  a  horfe  who  beats 
the  duft  with  his  fore-feet  in  managing,  without  em- 
bracing the  volt;  and  who  makes  his  motions  and 
times  fhort,  and  near  the  ground,  without  being  put 
upon  his  haunches. 

This  is  generally  the  fault  of  fuch  hojfes  as  have 
not  their  fhoulders  fupple,  and  at  liberty,  and  withal 
have  fearce  any  motion  with  them. 

A  hort  may  trepinger  in  going  upon  a  ftraight  light. 

TRIDE,  a  word  fignifying  fhort  and  fwift. 

A  tride-pace,  is  a  going  of  fhort  and  fwift  motions, 
though  united  and  eafy. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  work  tridc  upon  volts,  when  the 
times  he  makes  v/ith  his  haunches  are  fliort  and  ready. 
Some  apply  the  word  only  to  the  motion  of  the 
haunches. 

TRIP,  OR  Stumble;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  trip  when  he 
makes  a  falfe  ftcp. 
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TRIP  (wit]i  I-Timtcrs).      A   herd,    or  company   of 
goats. 

TRIP.     A  flwrt  journey. 

TKISTA,  "1    A  privilege  by  which  a  pcrfon  is  freed 
TRISTIS.  /  from  his  attendance  on   the  lord  of  a 
foreft,  when  he  goes  a  hunting;  fo  as  not  to  be  oblig- 
ed to  hold  a  dog,  follow  the  chafe,  or  ftand  at  a  place 
•appointed. 

TRIMMER- ANGLING  is  very  ufcful  in  a  mere, 
canr.l,  or  pond,  and  even  in  the  ftill  part  of  a  river. 
This  requires  a  round  cork,  fix  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  groove  on  which  to  wind  up  your  line,  except 
fo  much  of  it  near  the  hook  as  will  allow  the  bait  to 
hang  about  mid-water,  and  likewife  fo  much  of  the 
other  end  as  will  reacJi  to  the  bank,  or  a  buHi,  where 
it  is  to  be  failened.  In  this  pofition  you  may  leave  it 
to  take  its  chance,  whilft  you  are  angling  ellev.'hcre. 
As  foon  as  the  pike  takes;  the  bait,  and  runs  away 
with  if,  the  line  unwinds  itfelf  off  the  trimmer,  with- 
out giving  liim  the  leaft  check.  However,  when  you 
come  to  take  up  your  line,  give  it  a  jerk,  as  in  odier 
Hfliing,  and  then  your  prey  will  be  more  fecurc.  This 
is  a  good  metlioci  of  fiihing  in  the  night.  See  Ang- 
ling. 

To  TRO  AT,  'with  Sportfmcn)  fignifies  to  cry  as  a 
buck  does  at  rutting  time. 

TROACHINGS,  (with  Hunters)  the  fmall  branch- 
es on  the  top  of  a  deer's  head. 

TROLL.  A  certain  way  of  fifliing  for  pikes  with  a 
rod,  the  line  of  which  runs  out  in  a  reel.  See Jijhing 
/irPii.E. 

TROT;  is  one  of  the  natural  paces  of  a  horfe, 
which  is  two  legs  up.  in  the  air,  and  two  upon  the 
ground,  at  the  fame  time  crofs-wife,  or  in  the  form  of 
a  St.  Andreiv's  Crofs. 

As  in  the  amble,  the  horfe  is  to  be  flayed  upon  the 
hand,  and  preffed  forward  with  the  calves  of  the  legs 
of  the  rider,  one  after  the  other ;  fo,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  horfe  be  walking,  and  you  would  have  him  trot, 
vou  mufi:  flack  your  bridle-hand,  and  prefs  him  on 
with  both  your  calves,  at  one  and  the  fame  time; 
which  will  oblige  him  to  advance  the  hind  leg  of  the 
fide  W'ith  which  he  did  not  lead,  fooner  than  other- 
wife  he  would  do,  and  fo  move  at  the  very  fame  in- 
ftant  w  ith  the  fore-leg  of  that  fide  w  ith  which  he  be- 
gan to  lead,  which  is  the  true  adion  of  the  trot ;  that 
is,  the  hind  leg  of  one  fide  and  fore  leg  of  the  other, 
at  one  and  t)ie  fame  time. 

The  TROT  of  a  Horse  is  good  if  it  be  firm,  with- 
out rerting  upon  one  fide  of  tltc  foot  before  the  other, 
or  fetting  down  one  toe  or  heel  before  the  other:  fome 
horfes,  notwithflanding  fhey  raife,  ftay,  and  tread 
v/ell,  have  a  bad  walk,  and  therefore  you  are  to  take 
notice  whether  he  walks  quickly,  and  alfo  lightly  on 
the  hand,  not  prefllng  or  refting  too  much  on  the  bitt, 
but  ahvays  changing  a  point,  keeping  his  head  high, 
with  a  quick  motion  of  his  flioulders. 

He  walks  cafily  when  his  fore  and  hind  feet  make 
but  as  it  were  one  inotion;  and  furelv,  Vvhcn  he  treads 
firm  a;;d  furc,  and  lifts  up  his  legs  indifferently  high ; 
nut  if  he  docs  not  bend  tliem  enough,  he  will  be  cold 


in  his  walk  (as  they  call  it)  and  apt  to  ftrikc  upon  th'" 
ftones  and  clods.  -         . :   . 

TROUSSEQUIN,  is  a  piece  of  wood,  cut  arel\- 
wife,  raifed  above  the  hinder  bow  of  a  great  faddle, 
which  fervcs  to  keep  the  bolfters  firm. 

There  are  fome  Dutch  faddles,  ciW&A  Jelles  ^ra%ei, 
which  have  a  low  troulVequin. 

TROUT.  A  delicious  frefli  water  fifii,  which  is 
obferved  to  come  in,  and  go  out  of  feafon,  with  the 
fiag  and  buck,  and  fpawns  about  Odoher  and  Novein- 
lur,  which  is  the  more  admirable,  becaufe  molf  othci 
fifh  fpawn  in  warm  weather,  when  the  fun  by  ir;. 
heat  has  cheriflied  the  earth  and  water,  making  them 
fit  for  generation.  There  are  fe\eral  forts  of  this  filh 
highly  valuable;  fuch  as  the  fordage-trout,  the  armer- 
ly-trout,  the  bull-trout,  in  Northumberland,  6ic.  but 
it  is  obfervable,  that  the  red  aiKl  yellow  trouts  are 
the  beft ;  and  as  to  their  fex,  the  female  has  the  pre- 
ference, having  a  lefs  head  and  deeper  bodv  than 
the  male:  by  their  large  back  you  may  know  tliat 
they  are  in  feafon,  with  the  like  note  for  all  other 
fi(h.  The  trout  is  of  a  more  fudden  growth  than  othei 
fifh:  he  lives  not  fo  long  as  the  peareh  and  diver - 
other  fifhes  do,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  hath  obferved 
in  his  hiftory  of  life  and  death. 

They  are  all  the  winter  fick,  lean,  and  unwholefome, 
and  often  found  to  be  loufv :  thefe  trout-lice  are 
fmall  worms,  with  big  heads,  flicking  clofe  to  the 
fifh's  fides,  and  fucking  moiflure  from  him  that  gave 
them  being;  neither  is  he  freed  from  them  till  tliC 
fpring,  or  beginning  of  fummer,  at  which  time  his 
ftrength  increafes;  then  he  deferts  the  deep  ftill  wa- 
ters, and  betakes  himfelf  to  gravelly  ground,  againft 
which  he  ceafes  not  rubbing  himfelf  tillhe  is  cleanfed 
from  that  loufinefs:  from  that  inftant  he  delights  to  be 
in  Iharp  flreams,  and  fuch  as  are  fwift,  where  he  will 
lie  in  v.ait  for  minnows  and  A'lay  flies;  at  the  latter 
end  of  which  month  he  is  in  his  prime,  being  fattcft 
and  befi:. 

They  are  ufually  caught  with  a  worm,  minnow,  or 
fly,  either  natural  or  artificial.  There  are  feveral  forts 
of  worms  which  are  baits  proper  for  the  angler;  as  the 
earth-worm,  dung-worm,  the  ma^ot  or  gentle;  but 
for  the  trout,  the  lob-worm  and  brandling  are  ac- 
counted the  bed,  or  fquirrel-tail,  having  a  red  head, 
fireaked  down  the  back,  and  a  broad  tail.  Take 
notice,  that  with  whatever  fort  of  worms  you  fifh,  they 
are  better  for  keeping,  which  may  be  in  an  earthcu 
pot  with  mofs,  which  mufl  be  changed  once  in  three 
or  four  days  in  the  fummer,  and  in  twice  as  long 
time  in  t]\e  winter. 

To  avoid  confufion,  it  may  be  neccfTary  to  remark, 
that  the  fame  kind  of  worm  is,  in  diillrent  places, 
known  by  different  names:  thus  the  marHi  and  the 
meadow- worm,  are  the  fame;  and  the  lob-worm,  or 
twachel,  is  alfo  c.;llcd  the  dew-worm  and  tlic  garden- 
worm ;  and  the  dock-worm  is,  in  fome  places,  called 
the  flag-worm. 

The  tag-tail  is  found  in  March  and  Abril,  in  marfed 
lands  or  meadows,  after  a  (howcr  of  rain,  or  in  a 
morninc,  when  the  wcatlicr  is  calm,  and  not  cold. 

To 
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To  fiiiJ  the  orik-\\'orm,  beat  on  an  onk-trec,  that 
{irows  over  a  higli\\;-y  or  bare  place,  and  they  will  fall 
tor  vou  to  gather. 

To  find  the  dock-worrn,  go  to  an  old  ponit  or  pit, 
and  pull  up  fc^mc  of  the  flags;  Ihake  the  roots  in  the 
wrt>r,  and  amongft  the  fibres  that  grow  from  the  roots 
you  will  find  little  huiks,  or  eales,  of  a  reddifli  or  yel- 
low i(h  colour;  open  thefe  earefuUy  with  a  pin,  and 
take  from  thence  a  little  worm,  pale  and  yellow,  or 
white,  like  a  gentle,  but  longer  and  flendercr,  with 
rows  ot  teet  down  Ills  belly,  and  a  red  head:  this  is 
the  dock  or  flag-worm.  An  excellent  bait  for  gray- 
ling, tench,  bream,  earp,   roach  and  dace. 

Vou  are  to  take  notice,  that  of  tliC  winds  the  fouth 
wind  is  faid  to  be  beft.  Nest  to  that,  the  weft  wind 
is  believed  to  be  the  beft.  The  filh  lies  or  fwims 
nearer  the  bottom,  and  in  deeper  water  in  winter  than 
in  fummer;  and  alio  nearer  the  bottom  in  any  coU! 
dav,  and  then  gets  neareft  the  kc-tide  of  the  v\ater. 

I'ifli  tor  him  with  a  hnig  line,  and  not  a  little  hook, 
and  let  him  have  time  to  gorge  your  hook,  for  he  does 
not  ufually  forfiike  it,  as  he  oft  will  in  the  day-fi)h- 
ing:  and  if  the  night  be  not  dark,  then  filh  fo  with 
an  artificial  fly  of  a  light  colour,  and  at  the  fnap:  he 
will  fometimes  rife  at  a  dead  moufe,  or  a  piece  of 
cloth,  or  any  thing  that  feems  to  fwim  acrofs  the  water, 
or  to  be  in  motion. 

The  trout  delights  in  fmall*  urling  rivers  and  brooks, 
with  gravelly  bottoms  and  a  fwift  ftream ;  his  haunts 
are  an  eddy,  behind  a  ftone,  a  log,  or  a  bank  that 
projects  forward  into  tlie  river,  and  againft  which  the 
ftreamdri\es;  a  fliallow  between  two  ftreams,  or,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  fummer,  a  mill-tail.  His 
hold  is  ufually  in  the  deep,  under  the  hollow  of  a 
bank,  or  the  root  of  a  tree. 

The  trout  fpawns  about  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  docs  not  recover  till  the  beginning  ot  March. 

Walton  has  been  fo  particular  on  the  fubje(S  of 
trout  fifhing,  that  he  has  left  very  little  room  to  foy 
any  thing  by  way  of  annotation  with  refpedt  to  baits, 
or  the  method  of  taking  this  fifti ;  yet  there-  are  fome 
directions  and  obfervations  pertinent  to  this  fubjed, 
which  it  would  not  be  confiftcnt  with  the  intended  co- 
pioufnefs  and  accuracy  of  this  work  to  omit. 

When  you  filh  for  large  trout  or  falrnon,  a  winch 
will  he  very  ufcful:  upon  the  rod  with  which  you  ufe 
the  winch,  whip  a  number  of  fmall  rings  of  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  at  firft  about  two  feet 
diftant  frf)m  each  other;  bur  afterwards  diminifliing 
gradually  in  their  difiances,  till  you  come  to  the  end: 
the  winch  mull  be  fcrewcd  on  to  the  butt  of  your  rod, 
and  round  the  barrel  let  there  be  wound  eight  or  ten 
yards  of  wove  hair  or  filk  line:  when  you  have  ftruck 
a  fifh  that  may  endanger  your  tackle,  let  the  line  run, 
id  wind  hin.-  up  as  he  tires. 

You  will  find  great  convenience  in  a  fpike  made  of 
a  piece  of  the  greater  end  of  a  fword-bladc,  ferewed 
into  the  hither  end  of  the  butt  of  your  rod :  when  you 
have  ftruck  a  fifli  retire  backwards  from  the  river, 
and,  by  means  of  the  fpike,  ftick  the  rod  perpendicu- 
lar in  the  ground;  you  may  then  hold  on  the  line,  and 
'  raw  the  hfti  to  you,  as  you  fee  proper. 


When  you  angle  for  a  trout,  v.hcthcr  with  a  fly  or 
at  the  ground,  you  need  make  but  three  or  four  trials 
in  a  place;  which,  if  unfuccefshd,  you  may  conclude 
there  are  none  there. 

In  the  night  the  beft  trf)uts  come  out  of  their  holes; 
and  the  manner  of  taking  tiiem  is  on  tlic  top  of  the 
water  w  ith  a  great  lob  or  garden-worm,  or  rather  two, 
which  you  are  to  fifti  with  in  a  place  where  the  waters 
run  fomewhat  (juietly,  for  in  a  ftream  the  bait  will 
not  be  fo  well  difcerned.  In  a  quiet  or  dead  place 
near  to  fome  fwift,  there  draw  your  bait  over  the  top 
of  the  water  to  and  fro,  and  if  there  be  a  good  trout  in 
the  hole,  he  will  take  it,  efpecially  if  tiie  night  be 
dark  :  for  then  he  is  bold,  and  lies  near  the  top  of  the 
water,  watching  the  motion  of  any  frog  or  water-rat, 
or  moufe,  that  fwims  betwixt  him  and  the  fky;  tliefe 
he  hunts  after,  if  he  fees  the  water  but  wrinkle,  or 
move  in  one  of  thefe  dead  holes,  where  thefe  great  old 
trouts  ufually  lie,  near  to  their  holds;  for  you  are  to 
note,  that  the  great  old  trout  is  both  fubtil  and  fear- 
ful, and  lies  clofe  all  day,  and  does  noK  ufually  ftir 
out  of  his  hold,  but  lies  in  it  as  clofe  in  die  day, 
-as  the  timorous  hare  does  in  her  form:  for  the 
chief  feeding  of  either  is  feldom  in  the  day,  but 
ufually  in  the  night,  and  then  the  great  trout  feeds 
very  boldly. 

Further  DireBhns  for  taking  a  Trout. 

If  you  would  do  this  with  ground-bait,  in  the  firft 
place  you  muft  have  a  neat  taper  rod,  light  before, 
with  a  tender  liazle  top.  You  may  angle  with  a  fingle 
hair  of  five  lengtlis,  the  one  tied  to  the  other,  for  the 
bottom  ut  the  Ime,  and  a  line  of  three-haired  links  for 
the  upper  part  ;  and  fo,  il  he  have  room  enough,  you 
may  take  the  largeft  trout  in  the  river. 

He  who  angles  with  a  line  made  of  three-haired 
links  at  the  bottom,  and  more  at  top,-iTiay  take  trouts; 
but  he  who  angles  with  a  fingle  hair,  fhall  take  five  to 
his  one  ;  for  this  filh  is  very  quick-fighted,  therefore 
the  angler  mull  keep  out  of  figlit,  wliether  it  be  day 
or  night,  and  he  muft  angle  wiih  the  point  of  his  rod 
down  the  ftream. 

He  muft  begin  to  angle  in  March,  with  ground  baits 
all  day  long  ;  but  if  it  prove  clear  ,and  bright,  he  muft 
lake  the  morning  and  evening,  or  elle  his  labour  will 
be  in  vain. 

He  that  angles  with  grOund-bait,  muft  fit  his"  tackle 
to  his  rod,  and  begin  ac  the  upper  end  of  the  ftream, 
carrying  his  hne  with  an  upright  hand,  feeling  his 
plummet  running  on  the  ground  fome  ten  inches  from 
the  houk,  plumbing  his  line  according  to  tlie  fwiftnefs 
of  the  ftieam  that  he  angles  in  ;  tor  one  plummet  will 
not  (erve  for  all  fiieams. 

For  his  bait ;  let  him  take  the  red  knotted  worm, 
which  is  very  good  w'tiere  brandlings  are  not  to  be  had. 

'I'he  minnow  (or  as  fome  call  it,  the  penk)  is  a 
Angular  bait  for  a  trout,  for  he  will  come  as  boldly  at 
it  as  a  maftifi^  dog  at  a  bear.  It  will  be  advantageous 
to  him  to  ufe  a  line  of  three  filks  and  three  hairs 
Iwifted  for  the  uppeimoft  part  of  the  line,  and  two 
filks  and   two  hairs  twilled  lor  the  bottom,    next  the 
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liook,  with    a  fwivel  nif:li  to  the  middle  of  his  line, 
with  an  indifferent  large  hook. 

The  minnow  is  not  eafily  found  and  caught  till 
March,  or  in  April,  for  then  he  appears  firft  in  the 
river,  nature  having  taught  him  to  flieher  and  hide 
liimfelf  in  the  winter  in  the  ditches  that  are  near  to  the 
river,  and  there  both  to  hide  and  keep  himfelf  warm 
in  the  mud  or  in  the  weeds,  which  rot  not  fo  foon  as 
in  a  running  river  :  in  %vhich  place  it  he  were  in  win- 
ter, the  diftempered  floods  that  are  ufually  in  that 
feafon,  would  fufFer  him  to  take  no  reft,  but  carry  him 
headlong  to  mills  and  weirs  to  his  conlufion.  And  of 
thefe  minnows,  firft  you  are  to  know,  that  the  higgeft 
fize  is  not  the  heft;  and  next,  that  the  middle  fize 
and  the  whiteft  are  the  beft  :  and  then  you  are  to  know, 
that  your  minnow  muif  be  fo  put  on  your  hook,  tliat  it 
muft  turn  round  when  it  is  drawn  againft  the  flrcam  : 
and  that  it  may  turn  nimbly,  you  muft  put  it  on  a  big- 
fized  hook,  which  is  thus  :  put  your  hook  in  at  his 
mouth  and  out  of  his  gill,  then  having  drawn  your 
hook  two  or  three  inches  beyond  or  through  his  gill, 
put  it  again  into  his  mouth,  and  the  point  and  beard 
out  at  his  tail,  and  then  tie  the  hook  and  his  tail  about 
very  neatly  with  a  white  thread,  wliich  will  make  it 
the  apter  to  turn  quick  in  the  water :  that  done,  pull 
back  that  part  of  your  line  which  was  flack  when  you 
put  your  houk  into  the  minnow  a  fecund  lime  ;  fo  that 
n  fhall  fallen  the  head,  and  the  bod)-  ol  the  minnow 
fliali  be  almoft  Ihaight  on  your  hook  ;  this  done,  try 
how  it  will  turn  by  drawing  it  acrofs  the  water,  or 
againft  a  Itream,  and  if  it  do  not  turn  nimbly,  then 
turn  the  tail  a  little  to  the  right  or  left  hand,  and  try  it 
again  till  it  turn  quick  ;  for  if  not,  you  arc  in  danger 
of  not  catching  any  thing  ;  for  it  is  impoflTible  that  it 
fhould  turn  too  quick  :  and  in  cafe  you  want  a  min- 
now, then  a  (mail  loach  or  a  ftickle-back,  or  any  other 
fmall  fifh  that  will  turn  quick,  will  ferve  as  vvtU. 

If  you  fiOi  for  a  trout  by  hand  on  the  ground,  take 
a  lob  or  garden-worm,  and  put  your  hook  into  it  a 
little  above  the  middle,  and  out  again  a  little  below 
the  fame  ;  then  draw  your  worm  above  the  arming  of 
your  hook,  making  your  firff  entrance  at  the  tail,  that 
the  point  of  the  hook  may  come  out  at  the  head. 

When  you  fifh  with  the  minnow,  chufe  the  whiteft 
and  middle-flzed,  thofe  being  the  beft,  and  fo  place  him 
on  your  hook,  that  he  may  turn  round  when  he  is 
drawn  againft  the  ft  ream. 

'I'lic  beif  way  of  baiting  with  the  minnow  is  thus: 
put  your  hook  in  at  his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  gill, 
drawing  it  through  above  three  inches  ;  then  put  the 
hook  again  into  his  mouth,  and  let  the  point  and  beard 
come  out  at  his  tail  ;  then  tie  the  hook  and  his  tail 
about  with  a  fine  "hite  thread,  and  let  the  body  of  the 
minnow  be  almoft  flraight  upon  the  hook  :  this  done,  try 
agaiiilt  the  ftream  whether  it  will  turn  ;  which  it  can- 
not do  too  laft  :  for  want  of  a  minnow,  a  Imall  loach, 
or  flitklc-back  will  Icrve. 

The  angler  muft  angle  with  the  point  of  his  rod 
do%vn  the  llream,  dialing  the  minnow  up  the  ftream  by 
little  and  little,  near  the  top  of  the  water;  the  trout 
feeing  the  bait,  will   come  more  fiercely  at  it  \  but  the 


angler  muft  not  then  prefently  flrike  ;  this  is  a  true 
way  without  lead,  for  many  times  tliey  will  forfake  the 
lead,  and  come  to  the  minnow.  When  you  fifh  for  a 
trout  with  a  worm,  let  your  line  have  io  much,  and 
not  more  lead  than  will  fit  the  ftream  in  which  yoa 
fi(h  ;  that  is  to  fay,  more  in  a  great  troublefome  ftream 
than  in  a  fmaller  that  is  quieter  ;  as  near  as  may  be, 
fo  much  as  will  fink  the  bait  to  the  bottom,  and  not 
more. 

How  to  angle  with  a  Fly  for  a  Trout. 

In  the  firft  place  let  the  angler  fit  himfelf  with  a 
hazle  of  one  piece,  or  two  fet  conveniently  together, 
light  and  pliable, 

The  lower  part  of  his  line,  next  the  fly,  muft  be  of 
three  or  four  haired  links  ;  but  if  he  can  attain,  as 
aforefaid,  to  angle  with  a  fingle  hair,  he  will  meet 
with  more  profit  and  pleafure. 

Before  he  begins  to  angle,  having  the  wind  on  his 
back,  let  him  try  how  far  he  can  caft  his  line,  or  at 
what  length  his  ffy,  and  let  him  take  care  that  the  fly 
fall  firft  on  the  water  ;  for  if  any  of  the  line  light  on 
the  water,  he  had  better  to  have  flood  ftill,  than  to 
have  thrown  at  all. 

He  muft  always  caft  down  the  ftream,  with  the 
wind  behind,  and  the  fim  before  him  ;  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  either  i^n  or  moon  before  him. 

March  is  the  month  for  beginning  to  angle  with  the 
fly;  but  it  the  weather  prove  windy  or  cloudy,  there 
are  feveral  forts  of  palmers  that  are  good  at  tliat  time : 
the  firft  is  the  black  palmer,  ribbed  with  filver:  the 
feeond  a  black  palmer  with  an  orange  tawny  body : 
thirdly,  a  palmer  whofe  body  is  all  black :  laftly, 
there  is  a  red  palmer  ribbed  with  gold,  and  a  red 
hackle,   mixed  with  orange  crewel. 

Thefe  flies  ferve  all  the  year  long,  morning  and 
evening,  whether  windv  or  cloudy  weather,  but  if  the 
air  proves  ferene,  he  may  then  imitate  the  hawthorn 
fly,  which  is  all  black  and  very  final  1 ;  tl.e  fmaller 
the  better. 

He  may  alfo  ufe  other  flies,  as  the  Mny  fly,  i^c.  as 
his  fancy  leads  him.      See  the  Article  Fly. 

TROUT-COLOL'RED  Horse,  is  a  white, 
fpeckled  with  fpots  of  black,  bay,  or  forrel,  particu- 
larly about  the  head  and  neck. 

IRUSSED.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  well  truflVd. 
when  his  thighs  are  large,  and  proportioned  to  the 
roundnefs   of  the  croup. 

A  horfe  is  laid  to  be  ill  trulTed,  when  his  thighs  arc 
thin,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the 
croup. 

TUfiL.     The  fundament  of  a  horfe. 

'I  UEL  [with  Hunters  J.  The  fundament  of  any 
wild  benft. 

The  TUMBLER.  The  name  of  this  dog  is  derived 
from  the  French,  Tumbier,  which  fignifies  to  tunible  ; 
and  is  called  vcrtagm  in  Lr.tin,  from  verltie.  to  turn  or 
tunible,  and  fo  they  do;  lor  in  hunting  they  turn  and 
tumble,  winding  their  bodies  about  ciicularly,  and 
then  fiercely  and  violently  venturing  on  the  bcjft,  do 
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liicldenly  gripe  it  at  the  very  entrance  or  mouth  of  their 
hv)h-s  and  receptacles,    betbre   they  can  make  any  le 
cuvery  ot  fell-iecurity. 

This  doj;  ufeth  alfo  another  craft  and  fiibiihy  ; 
iiarrcly,  wlien  he  rnnnetli  into  a  uarrcn,  or  tctchcs  a 
courfc  about  a  coney-buirow,  he  hunts  not  atter 
them,  nor  docs  any  way  affriglu  ihciu  ;  he  (licws  no 
fpiic  a^ainft  thcni,  but  dillcmhliiig  liicndfliip,  and 
pretending  favour,  palies  by  with  tjuiclncfs  and  lilcnce, 
marking  their  holes  diligently,  where  he  is  fcldom 
deceived. 

When  he  comes  to  a  place  where  there  is  a  certainty 
of  conies,  he  couches  down  dole  with  his  belly  to  the 
ground,  provided  always  that  by  his  flvill  and  policy, 
the  wind  be  againll  him  in  that  entcrprizc,  and 
that  the  conies  difcover  him  not  w  here  he  lurketh,  by 
■which  means  he  gets  the  fcent  of  the  conies,  which 
is  canied  to  him  by  the  wind  and  air,  either  going  to 
their  hd'-js,  or  coming  out ;  either  pafling  this  way,  or 
running  that  way,  and  iiy  this  circumfpettion  fo  orders 
his  matters,  that  the  fillv  coney  is  debarred  quite  from 
his  hole  (which  is  the  haven  of  his  hope,  and  harbour 
of  his  fafcty)  and  fraudulently  circumvented  atid  taken, 
before  lie  can  reach  his  liole. 

Thus  having  caught  liis  prey,  he  immediately  car- 
ries it  to  his  mailer,  who  waits  for  the  return  of  his 
dog  in  lome  convenient  lurking  place. 

Thefe  dogs  are  fomewl-.at  lelfer  than  the  hounds, 
being  lankcr,  leaner,  and  fomewhat  prick-cared. 

By  the  form  and  fafliion  of  their  bodies,  they  might 
be  called  mongrel  greyhounds,  if  they  were  fomewhat 
bigger. 

But  though  they  do  not  equal  the  greyhound  in  fixe, 
vet  they  will  in  the  compafs  of  one  day,  kill  as  many 
conies  as  (hall  be  a  fufficient  load  for  a  horfe  ;  for 
craft  and  Cubtilty  are  the  inftruments  whereby  they 
make  H.is  fpoil. 

TUMOURS,  OR  Hard  Swellings  in  the 
Legs.  When  the  tumours  are  hard,  and  ot  long  con- 
tinuance, take  a  pint  of  the  horlt's  own  urine,  or  that 
of  a  cow  ;  hall  an  ounce  ot  flour  of  brimf^one,  and  a 
dram  of  alum,  boil  it  away  to  the  confumption  of 
one  half;  with  this  chafe  ihe  tumour  every  morning 
and  evening,  then  dip  a  rag  into  it,  and  wrap  it  about. 

If  there  are  hard  tumours  in  the  leg  or  thigh,  either 
in  the  fpring,  autumn,  or  before  Chri/?>n:is,  take  five 
pounds  of  green  mallow-root  (at  other  times  three 
pounds  of  the  dried  roots]  pound  them  to  math,  boil 
tliem  gently  wiih  five  quaris  of  waier  in  a  kettle  for 
fvo  hours,  then  pour  in  as  much  hot  ^^rlteras  was 
boiled  away,  adding  a  hai.-lful  arid  a  halt  ol  fage 
leaves,  and  continue  to  boil  it  an  hour  and  a  half,  or 
two  hours  longer  ;  then  taking  the  kettle  oft'  the  fire, 
incorporate  the  whole  witli  a  pnuiul  of  huney,  and 
half  a  pound  of  black  foap. 

Let  k  cool  till  you  can  bear  to  thrufl  vour  finger 
into  it,  snJ  then  add  to  it  a  pint  of  flrong  brandy. 

Foment  the  fwelling  daily  with  this  bath,  and  chafe 
it  with  a  handful  of  the  dregs  of  it,  and  walk  the 
hot  le  loi  half  an  hour  after  it. 


If  yon  perceive  it  tends  to  a  fuppuration  omit  both, 
and  apply  balihcon. 

TUNNLL-NKT.  A  net  for  taking  partridges, 
which  fliould  not  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  length,  nor  be 
iefs  than  eighteen  inches  in  brcjdth,  oropentorthc 
entrance  ;  /re  the  annexed  cut,  which  fticws  a  turmel 
fpread,  iis  length  is  from  the  letter  A  to  G,  it  mufl  be 
made  narrow  towards  the  end  A,  fo  as  to  have  no 
moie  than  five  or  fix  inches  in  height. 

This  net  mult  be  made  with  a  three-twifled  thread, 
that  muft  not  be  too  thick,  flye  it  ol  agicen,  yellow, 
or  ruffet  colour  ;  the  mefliej  fhould  be  an  inch  and  a 
half,  or  two  inches  broad,  the  lower  Hiould  be  three, 
more  or  Iefs,  according  to  the  bignefs  of  the  mcfhcs. 
<y<vf  Plate  XV 

To  carry  on  your  works,  inOead  of  mefh  G  to  pro- 
ceed with,  take  that  on  the  other  fide  at  H,  and  con- 
tinue working  mund,  and  lo  to  the  fixth  or  levenih 
row,  whcrc^you  are  to  take  two  meflies  at  once  in  one 
place  only,  in  order  to  diminifh  the  net ;  you  arc  to 
do  the  fame  thing  every  fourth  row,  that  the  net  may 
become  narrow  by  degrees  ;  and  wln^n  it  comes  to 
the  point  or  end,  have  no  more  than  eight  or  ten 
niefiies  round. 

When  the  net  is  finifhed,  you  muft  put  into  the  hind 
nieHies  at  the  larger  end,  a  pretty  fmooth  wooden  rod, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  fuzee  or  inuflcet-ramraer,  of 
which  you  muft  make  as  it  were  a  hoop,  and  tie  both 
ends  together  on  one  another,  to  keep  it  tight  ;  you 
muft  add  other  fmaller  ones  by  degrees,  at  the  place 
marked  with  the  letters  F,  E,  D,  C,  B,  which  muft 
be  fct  at  fuch  diftances  from  one  another,  as  fuits  the 
proportion  of  the  length  of  tunnel ;  they  dioufe  to 
make  ufe  of  thelc  circles  rather  than  any  other  form, 
becaufc  they  may  caHly  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  be- 
tween two  ridges  of  corn  or  fallow  ground  :  now  in 
order  to  join  or  faffen  the  circles  to  the  net,  it  will  be 
proper  to  put  them  into  the  row  of  mefhes  round,  and 
with  that  fome  thread  to  tie  both  ends  of  the  hoop  to- 
gether, that  they  may  always  be  in  a  good  pofture  ; 
you  muft  faften  to  both  fides  of  the  circle  of  entrance, 
two  ftakcs  or  pegs,  to  keep  (he  extended  net  ftraight 
enough  ;  you  mult  place  another  at  A,  ot  a  toot  long, 
at  the  end  of  the  net,  to  keep  it  ftraight  and  llitF 
enough  ;  you  muft  make  tv/o  plain  hailiers  to  accom- 
pany the  tunnel  net,  whole  mefhes  muft  be  lozenge- 
wife,  or  fotir  fquare  ;  each  hallier  muft  be  (even  or 
eight  fathoms  long,  and  when  they  are  made,  faften 
to  them,  at  two  feet  diftancc,  the  pegs  M,  N,  O,  P, 
H,  1,  K,  L,  about  the  thickneis  of  a  little  finger,  and 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  that  (o  they  may  be  let  on 
both  fides  of  the  tunnel,  when  you  intend  to  ufe  it. 

In  order  to  apply  this  net  lor  the  ufe  intended,  of 
taking  pan  I  idgcs,  when  yt'u  have  louiul  orft  a  covey, 
take  a  compals,  and  fo  puch  the  net  at  :i  good  diitance 
from  thciii.  but  (omeiimes  iaither,  and  at  other  limes 
nearer,  according  as  the  giound  happens  to  be  ;  .'ind 
tlien  hirronnd  them  \\\:h  youv  dalking-horfc,  or  ox, 
and  gently  drive  them  towards  the  net,  not  coming  on 
them  in  a  dircti  hue,  but  by  windings  and  turning'!,  and 
fometimes  ftanding  Dill,  as  if  the  horfe  givicd ,  if  the 
partridges  make  a  Hand  and  look  up,  it  is  a  (i^n  they 
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are  afraH,  and  intcnrl  to  take  wing,  therefore  make  a  I 
Hand,  or  a  little  retreat,  and  when  after  a  little  ref- 1 
pite  yon  find  tlieni  quiet,  and  that  they  are  bufv  in 
leekinjr  for  food,  which  is  a  fign  they  are  not  atraid, 
you  may  move  nearer  to  them  ;  and  if  any  fingle  par- 
tridge lies  remote  from  the  rcfl,  he  muff  be  fetched  in 
by  taking  a  circumference  about  him,  and  thus  they 
may  be  driven  as  it  were  like  a  flock  of  fheep  into  a 
pen  ;  but  a  live  horfe  fitted  lor  the  fport,  far  exceeds 
the  artificial  (lalking-horfe,  or  ox. 

The  wings  ot  the  tunnel  muft  not  be  pitched  on  a 
diredf  line,  but  inclining  to  a  femi-circle ;  when  the 
partridges  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  tannel,  the  old  ones 
will  ftand  a  while  as  if  to  coniider,  but  preffing  gently 
on,  fome  of  the  young  ones  will  venture  in,  and  then 
all  the  reft  will  follow  ;  upon  which  make  hafte  to  fe- 
curc  them  from  returning  back,  and  making  their 
efcape. 

It  ^^i!l  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  the  letters 
Qj  R,  S,  T,  V,  reprefent  the  partridges  in  the  cut, 
and  as  to  the  ftalking-horfe,  or  ox,  or  cow,  repre- 
fentcd  by  the  fecond  figure,  it  ought  to  be  made  of  a 
piece  of  canvas,  or  linen  cloth  ;  X,  K,  G,  H,  de- 
note the  four  feet ;  they  few  fniall  pieces  of  the  fame 
cloth  at  the  four  corners  X,  Y,  H,  E,  F,  the  pieces 
muft  be  two  inches  broad  and  fquare  to  put  into  them, 
and  to  hold  the  two  flicks  O,  P,  that  crois  one  ano- 
ther, and  the  top  of  the  lork  :  the  flicks  muft  be  long 
enough  to  keep  the  cloth  well  flretched,  and  are  to  be 
tied  together  when  they  crols. 

The  fork  ought  to  be  lour  feet  and  a  half  long  at 
the  leaft,  having  a  fliarp  pointed  end  at  1,  that  goes 
into  the  fmatl  bit  of  cloth  K,  the  fork  and  the  two 
Ificks  are  tied  in  the  middle  at  L,  a  piece  of  cloth 
G,  Y,  if  fewed  to  the  fide  like  a  cow's  head,  and  ot 
the  fame  colour  with  the  reft  of  the  cloth,  having  an 
eye  and  two  horns,  if  it  reprefents  an  ox,  or  cow, 
made  of  fume  pieces  of  hat ;  the  tail  is  made  of  fome 
fmall  twine,  thread,  or  any  fuch  thing;  at  the  other 
end  X,  there  fhould  be  a  ftick  above  at  X  and  Y  to 
keep  up  the  head  and  tail,  which  laft  fhould  be  at 
fome  diflanCe  from  the  body,  that  it  may  wag  in 
moving.  M  and  N  are  two  holes  to  fee  the  partridges 
through.  See  Partridge  and  Stalking-Horse. 
See  Plate  XV. 
TURKEYS.  See  Poultry. 
TURN.  A  word  commonly  ufed  by  the  Riding- 
Mailers,  when  they  direfcl  their  fcholars  to  change 
iiands.     See  Change  and  Entire. 

TURNING  Straight  [in  the  Manage]  an  arti- 
ficial motion  of  a  horle  :  of  thefe  there  are  feveral 
forts,  but  I  fhall  here  only  fpeak  of  two  of  them,  from 
which  all  turnings  are  derived. 

I.  Is  when  a  horfe  keeps  bis  hinder  parts  inward, 
and  clofc  to  the  poft  or  center,  and  fo  coming  about 
makes  his  circumlcrencc  with  his  fore-parts,  oppofing 
his  enemy  face  to  face:  in  order  to  which  you  mult, 
to  the  ring  of  the  hind-part  of  the  cavcflbn,  fix  a  long 
rein  of  two  fathoms  or  more,  and  to  the  two  other 
reins  two  fhortcr  reins  ;  then  having  laddled  the  horfe, 
and  put  on  his  bilt,  bring  him  to  the  port.  :  put  the  reins 
of  his  bitt  over  the  fote-part  of  the  faddlc,  bolfters, 


and  all,  and  fix  them  at  a  conftant  flraiglitnefs  on  the 
top  ot  the  pommel,  fo  as  the  horfe  may  have  the  feel- 
ing  ot  the  bitt  and  curb. 

If  you  would  have  him  turn  to  the  right  hand,  take 
the  fhort  rein  on  the  left  fide  of  the  cavelfon,  and 
bringing  it  under  the  fore-bolfler  of  the  faddle  up  to 
the  pommel,  fix  it  at  fuch  a  dire(Slion,  that  the  horfe 
may  rather  look  from  than  to  the  poft  on  the  right  fide  : 
this  being  done;  fome  fkiltul  groom,  or  attendant, 
fliould  hold  the  right  fide  rein  of  the  cavefTon,  at  the  d 
poft  governing  the  fore-part  of  his  body,  to  come  ^ 
about  at  large. 

After  that,  taking  the  long  rein  in  your  hand,  and 
keeping  his  hinder  parts  inwards  with  your  rod  on  his 
outfide  (houlder,  and  fometimes  on  his  outfide  thigh, 
make  him  move  about  the  poft,  keeping  the  hinder 
parts  as  a  center,  and  making  his  fore-parts  move  in  a 
circumference. 

Thus  you  may  exercife  him  for  fome  time  on  one 
hand,  till  he  attains  to  fome  perfeftion,  and  then 
changing  the  rein  of  the  cavelTon,  make  him  do  the 
like  to  the  other  hand ;  ply  him  in  this  manner  feveral 
mornings,  and  cherifh  him  in  his  exercife  according  to  fl 
his  delert,  till  you  have  brought  him  to  fuch  readi-  ~ 
nefs,  that  he  will,  upon  the  removing  of  the  rod, 
couch  his  hinder  parts  in  towards  the  polt,  and  lapping 
the  outward  fore-leg  over  the  inward,  trot  about  the 
poft  moft  fwiftly,  diftinftly,  and  in  as  ftraight  a  com- 
pafs  as  you  can  defire,  or  is  convenient  for  the  motion 
of  the  horfe. 

From  trotting  he  may  be  brought  to  flying  and 
wheeling  about  io  fwiftly,  that  both  the  fore-legs  rifing 
and  moving  together,  the  hinder  parts  may  follow  in 
one  and  the  fame  inftant. 

When  you  have  made  him  thus  perfeft  in  your 
hand,  mount  his  back,  appointing  fome  ftilful  groom 
to  govern  the  long  rein,  and  another  the  fhort :  by  the 
motion  of  your  hand  upon  the  bitt,  and  foft  rein  of  the 
caveffon,  keep  the  horie's  head  from  the  poft  :  and  by 
means  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  laid  on  his  fide,  and  your 
rod  turned  towards  his  outward  thigh,  to  keep  his 
hinder-parts  to  the  poft  ;  labour  and  exercife  him  till 
he  be  brought  to  the  perfcdfion  defired. 

Then  take  away  the  long  rein,  and  only  exercife  him 
with  the  help  of  the  (hort  rein  of  the  caveflon,  and  no 
other  ;  afterwards  take  both  reins  of  the  caveiTon  into 
your  hands,  and  exercife  him  from  the  poll,  making 
him  as  ready  in  any  place  where  you  would  ride  him, 
as  at-the  poll. 

2.  The  other*  ftraight-flying-turn,  is  to  keep  the 
horfe's  face  fixed  on  the  poll  as  on  his  enemy,  and  to 
move  about  only  with  his  hinder- parts,  for  which  you 
are  to  take  the  fame  help  of  the  long  rein,  and  the 
fhort  rein  ot  the  cavcfibn,  and  to  govern  them  as  be- 
fore Ihcwed  ;  only  you  are  to  give  the  fliort  rein  to  the 
poft- ward  as  much  liberty  as  before,  but  to  keep  his 
head  clofer  to  the  poft,  and  following  his  hinder  parts 
with  the  long  rein,  by  means  of  your  rod,  make  him 
bring  his  hinder-parts  round  about  the  poft;  and  ob- 
ferve, th5t  as  he  did  before  lap  one  tore-foot  over 
another,  fo  now  he  muft  lap  the  hiadcr-icgs  one  over 
another. 
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Continue  to  cxcrcifc  him  till  lie  be  pcrfeifl,  as  be- 
.fore,   then  niount  and  bibour  him  in  like  m.iiintr. 

Laftlv,  leaving  the  pol>,  and  all  other  helps,  ply 
liim  only  in  fuch  open  and  free  places,  as  you  Ihall  lee 
convenient. 

TURNING-OFF.  Much  mifchict,  and  even  li- 
tigation, has  arilen  lately  from  errors  in  this  particu- 
lar. Be  it  remembered,  that  tall  or  large  hoiics  cannot 
fubfirt  upon  a  Ihort  bite,  tor  the  plaincft  reafons  ;  nor 
is  poor  winter  j^rafs  fufficicntly  fubrtantial  for  them. 
In  thefc  circumllances,  it  is  necclTary  that  fuch  horfes 
be  well  filled  twice  a  day  irom  the  crib. 

Hay.  Salt  fliewed  upon  the  :now,  when  making, 
about  a  qu.irter  of  a  pound  to  three  hundred  weight 
of  hay,  will  correft  the  damp,  prevent  mould,  and 
reader  the  hay  more  nutritious  and  relifbing. 

In  anointing  the  hides  of  cattle,  cover  the  hand 
with  a  bladder. 

TUSHES  ;  are  the  fore  teeth  of  a  horfe,  feated 
beyond  the  corner  teeth,  upon  the  bars,  where  they 
fhoot  forth  on  each  fide  of  the  jaws,  two  above,  and 
two  below,  about  the  age  of  tlirce,  and  three  and  a 
half,  and  fomeiimes  four:  and  no  milk  or  foal  teeth 
ever  come  forth  in  the  place  where  they  giow.  Hee 
Teeth. 

TWIST  ;  the  infide,  or  flat  part  of  a  man's  thigh  ; 
upon  which  a  true  horleman  refts  upon  horfeback. 

TWISTED.  A  horfe  reduced  to  the  fame  Itate  of 
impotencv  with  a  gelding,  by  the  violent  wringing  or 
twilling  of  his  teflicles  twice  about,  which  dries  them 
up,  and  deprives  them  of  nourilliment. 

VARISSE,  IN  Horses.  An  imperfedfion  upon  the 
infide  of  the  ham,  a  little  diflant  from  the  curb, 
but  about  the  fame  height :  there  is  a  bone  foinewhat 
high  and  raifed  ;  that  part  of  the  ham  which  is  below 
the  faid  b;Mie  fometimes  fwells  by  a  difcharge  from  the 
great  vein,  and  is  termed  varij/e;  this  does  not  make 
the  horfe  halt,  but  fpoils  his  fale  by  growing  exceflive 
large.  Refl  and  eafe  efpccially  if  the  part  be  bathed 
with  fpirit  of  wine)  will  fo  bind  and  reftrain  it  as  not  to 
be  perceived  for  the  time. 

VARVELS.  Small  filver  rings  about  a  hawk's  legs, 
having  the  owner's  name  engraven  on  them.. 

To  VAULT  A  Shoe,  is  to  forge  it  hollow,  for  horfes 
that  have  high  and  round  foles,  to  the  end  that  the 
flioe,  thus  hollow,  may  not  bear  upon  the  folc  that  is 
then  higher  than  the  hoof. 

But,  after  all,  this  fort  of  flioe  fpoils  the  feet;  for 
the  foie  being  tenderer  than  the  flioe,  alTumcs  the  form 
lif  the  fhoe,  and  becomes  every  day  rounder. 

VAUNTLAY,  (with  Hunters).  A  fcttlng  of  hounds 
or  beagles  in  a  readinefs,  where  the  chafe  is  to  pafsj 
and  carting  them  off  before  i:.c  reft  of  the  l;cnnel  eomc 
in. 

VENOMOUS  BITES.  Much  hath  been  faid  on 
this  fubjeC^,  and  great  ftrcfs  haih  been  laid  on  parti- 
cular medicines ;  but,  to  what  Dr.  Mead  hath  pro- 
pofed,  no  valuable  addition  hatli  been  mude.  The 
Dodor's  method  of  treating, the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  is  as 
follows  : 

Bleed  immtdiately,  and  that  freely ;  then  give  three 


quarters  of  an  oimoc  of  the  following  powder,  every 
night  and  morning,  for  ten  days  :  at  the  end  of  which, 
plunge  the  horfe  into  cold  water,  every  morning  for  a 
month,  or  longer. 

Tuke  afh-eolourcd  ground-liverwort,  two  parts  ; 
black  pepper,  one  part ;  powder  and  mix  them  well 
together. 

Itfliould  bcobfervcd,  that  the  firft  llgns  of  madncfs 
in  moft  animals,  is  a  trembling  :  but,  as  to  a  dog,  his 
being  mad  is  thus  known.  In  the  firll  tfage  of  the  dif- 
tcmpcr  he  hath  great  iiungcr  and  thirft,  his  eyes  become 
more  and  more  fierce  and  flaming,  he  hangs  down  his 
cars,  tl'.rufts  out  his  tongue,  froths  at  his  mouth,  barks 
at  his  Ihadow,  runs  along  with  feemiiig  fadnefs  and 
anxiety,  of  Lcn  breathes  as  if  tired  with  running,  draws 
his  tail  between  his  legs,  runs  againft  all  that  is  in  his 
way,  biting  v/hatever  he  meets  with,  and  fecms  to  be  in 
halte,  but  his  courfe  is  uncertain. 

Every  healthy  dog  is  fo  fagacious  as  to  difcern  when 
another  is  mad,  whether  they  fee  him,  or  hear  his 
barking,  and  carefully  ftiun  him. 

A  falivation,  by  means  of  the  turbith  mineral,  hath 
been  faid  to  have  the  bcft  effect,  even  when  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  hydrophobia  are  become  ver)'  confiderable. 
The  turbith  may  be  thus  given  to  dogs: 

On  the  firft  night  give  twelve  grains  of  turbith  ;  it 
probably  may  pafs  ofi-"  by  vomiting,  purging,  or  both; 
the  next  night,  give  twenty-four  grains  ;  and,  on  the 
third,  forty-eight ;  and  fo  on,  until  it  falivates.  A  co- 
pious falivation  is  what  is  depended  on,  therefore  give 
more  or  lefs  of  the  turbith  as  it  may  be  necehary 
thereto. 

To  a  horfe,  the  turbith  muft  be  given  in  larger  quan- 
tities ;  fuch  as  from  twenty  to  forty  grains,  and  repeat- 
ed as  required,  obferving  the  direiftions  given  for  its 
ufe,  and  in  falivations,  under  the  article  Farcy. 

VENERY.  The  art  or  cxercife  of  hunting  wild 
beafls,  which  are  called  beafts  of  venery  ;  as  alfo  hearts 
of  foreft  ;  and  thcv  are  the  hart,  hare,  hind,  boar,  and 
wolf. 

VERDERER.  An  officer  of  a  foreft,  t3c.  whofc 
principal  concern  is  to  look  after  the  vert,  or  green  hue, 
and  to  fee  that  it  be  maintained :  he  is  further  defcribed 
to  be  a  judicial  officer  of  the  king's  foreft,  chofen  by  the 
king's  writ  in  the  full  eounty-coui't  of  the  Ihire  where 
the  foreft  is,  and  fworn  before  the  Ihcriff  to  maintain 
and  keep  the  affizcs  and  laws  of  the  foreft,  and  alfo  to 
review,  receive,  and  inroU  all  the  attachments  and 
prefentments  of  all  manner  of  trefpafles  of  the  foreft  re- 
lating to  vert  and  venifon. 

The  office  of  a  verderer  much  refcmblcs  that  of  a 
coroner,  efpecially  in  this  refpcc\  ;  that,  as  a  coroner, 
upon  notice  of  a  perfon  flain,  is  to  go  and  view  the 
dead  body,  and  to  m;ke  inquiry,  by  the  oath  of  twelve 
men,  how,  and  by  wliat  means  the  perlon  came  by  his 
death,  and  who,  and  what,  was  the  occafion  thereof; 
fo  it  is  the  duty  of  the  \  "rderer,  by  his  office,  to  look 
after  and  view  the  wild  beaft.-  of  the  foreft  ;  for  if  any 
of  tiiem  be  found  flain,  wounded,  or  hurt,  upon  no- 
tice being  given  to  the  verderer,  he  is  to  go  and  view 
the  fame,  and  to  caufe  an  inquifition  to  be  made  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  men  out  of  four  of  the  next  towns,  to 
-5  S  2  know 
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know  how,  and  by  wliom,  the  faid  beaft  was  killed, 
woundcrl,  or  hurt.        * 

AlTo  it" an  oak,  'oein^an  overt- vert  within  the  forcft, 
be  fi  lied  or  cut  down  out  of  the  king's  deniefnc  wood.s, 
the  ihme  is  to  be  apprailed  bv  view  of  the  verderer. 

The  office  of  the  verderer  at  the  court  of  attach- 
ments, is  tu  lit  there  to  fee  the  .  :raehmeiits  of  the  forert, 
as  well  of  vert  as  venifon,  and  receive  the  fame  of  the 
forcfters,  and  others  that  prefeiit  them  there,  and  then 
to  enter  them  into  their  own  rolls. 

VERT,  in  general,  is  every  plant  growing  within  a 
forert,  bearing  a  green  leaf,  which  may  hide  or  cover  a 
deer  under  it ;  but  then  this  word  plant  muft  be  under- 
ftood  to  mean  fuch  plants  as  are  either  trees,  woods, 
buflies,  or  fuch  like,  which  are  of  the  nature  either  of 
wood  or  underwood;  and  not  of  thofe  kinds  of  phnts 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  herbs,  as  thiftlcs,  and  fuch 
like,  which  may  alfo  be  comprehended  within  the  word 
plant,  but  not  in  this  fenfe. 

And  when  after  making  the  charta  de  forefla,  fome 
quertioncd,  what  was  to  be  accounted  vert.  King  Ed- 
w.-iRD  I.  to  make  the  certainty  known  to  all  men,  made 
a  law  to  this  purpofe  : 

"  Know  ye,  (faith  he)  that  all  trees  that  fliall  be 
growing  within  the  foreft,  as  well  thofe  that  bear  no 
fruit  at  all,  as  thofe  that  do  bear  fruit  at  any  time  in 
the  whole  year ;  and  an  old  afli  being  in  the  arable 
land  within  the  forefl,  thefe  (hall  be  accounted  vert, 
brcaufe  the  king  is  in  poffefllon  of  them." 

And  it  is  obferved,  that  by  vert  all  trees  muft  be 
underftood,  as  well  under-woods  as  great  woods;  and 
overt-vert  is  all  manner  of  high  trees,  as  nether-vert 
is  all  forts  of  under-wood  ;  and  brufli-wood  is  called 
cabliih. 

Some  diflinguifli  vert  after  this  manner,  viz.  vert, 
is  derived  oi  veriditate,  in  Latin,  and  fignifies  any  thing 
that  beareth  a  green  leaf,  but  efpecially  of  great  and 
thick  coverts. 

Alfo  it  is  of  divers  kinds  ;  fome  of  which  bear  fruit, 
that  may  ferve  for  food  both  for  man  and  beaft ;  as 
fcrvice-trees,  nut-trees,  cralvtrees,  i^c.  and  for  the 
flielter  and  defence  of  the  fame. 

Overt-vert,  by  fome  called  haut-bo'is,  from  the 
French,  which  fignifies  high  trees,  fcrving  for  food  and 
browfe,  of  and  for  the  game,  and  for  the  defence  of 
them,  as  oaks,  beeches,  i^c.  Seme  haut-bois  for 
(hcltcr,  browfe,  and  defence  only,   as  allies,  poplars. 

Nether-vert,  called  alfo  fuh-hoU,  or  under-wood, 
are  for  browfe  and  food  of  the  game,  and  for  flielter 
and  defence,  as  maple,  f5V.  Some  for  browfe  and  de- 
fence, as  birch,  fallow,  willow,  i^c.  Some  for  fliel- 
ter and  defence,  as  elder,  alder,  Wr. 

Of  bufnes,  and  other  vegetables,  are  fome  for  food 
and  Ihehcr,  as  the  hawthorn,  blackthorn,  iSc.  Some 
for  hiding  and  Ihelter,  as  brakes,  gorth  or  gorz  heath, 
tffr. 

VESSIGNON.  A  wind-gall,  or  foft-fwdling  on 
the  in  and  (JUtfidc  of  a  horfe's  hoof;  that  is,  both  on  the 
right  and  the  left  of  it. 

VKSSION.  An  infirmity  in  horfes,  which  is  a  fort 
of  wind-gall,  or  fwclling,  about  the  bigncfs  of  half  an 


apple,  bigger  or  lefTer,  compofed  of  a  foft  and  fpongy 
filth,  growing  betv.een  the  flefli  and  the  (kin,  in  the 
hollow  next  the  hock,  and  beneath  the  oig  fincw.  a 
little  above  rhe  capelet  and  bending  of  the  ham. 

This  fwelling  appears  but  very  little,  except  when 
the  horfe  refts  equally  upon  both  the  hind  legs,  becaufe 
when  he  bends  his  hams,  it  is  not  vifible  at  all ;  neither 
does  it  often  make  a  horfe  halt ;  it  rifcs  on  both  fides 
the  ham,  ant!  fomedmcs  only  upon  one:  thofe  that 
come  lower  are  not  dangerous,  and  in  young  horfes  may 
be  d'fperfed  bv  moderate  exereife. 

VETERINARY  Treatment.  Mr.  Lawrence  in 
his  excellent  Treatife  on  Horfes,  gives  the  following 
inftruftions. 

"  Aniongft  the  improvements  of  thefe  latter  times, 
the  extenlion  of  a  regularly  cultivated  fyftem  of  \eteri- 
nary  praftice,  and  the  attempts  to  refcue  the  fuperior 
claffcs  of  domeftic  animals  from  the  torturing  hand  of 
prefumptuous  ignorance,  are  not  the  leaft  confiderable, 
either  in  the  view  of  humanity  or  ufe:  it  is  true,  that 
during  the  various  ages  which  have  parted  fince  the 
days  of  Columella,  the  number  of  writers  treating  on 
the  veterinary  fcience,  according  to  the  beft  medical 
light  which  their  times  afForded,  has  been  confidera- 
ble; but  their  works  had  never  any  very  extenfive  cir- 
culation, competent  pradlitioners  were  wanted  to  put 
their  precepts  in  force,  and  difeafed  animals  were  ei- 
ther totally  negle(3ed,  or  confided  to  the  unmeaning 
and  capricious  etrorts  of  the  illiterate  vulgar:  entirelv 
to  wipe  away  this  opprobrium  of  humanity  and  com-  • 
mon  fenfe,  would  infinitely  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  prefent  times,  and  it  is  confoling  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce, that  attempts  are  daily  making  towards  that 
beneficent  end,  by  confiderate  and  philanthropic  cha- 
ra(R:ers,  in  various  parts  of  our  own,  and  a  neighbour- 
ing country. 

"  The  endeavour  to  promote  veterinary  praflice 
amongft  enlightened  men,  muft  neecfTarily  be  a  firft 
objedl:  in  a  treatife  profefl"ing  the  principles  of  huma- 
nity: it  is  our  bufinefs  then  to  inquire,  what  caufes 
have  hitherto  operated,  or  now  fubfift,  to  prevent  or 
retard  its  progrefs;  to  demonftrate  how  little  they  con- 
fift  with  right  reafon,  and  to  propofe  fuch  prafticahle 
meafurcs,  as  may  effeft,  by  eafy  and  gradual  fteps,  the 
defired  reformation. 

"  Ancient  prefcription  and  a  falfe  pride  amongft  the 
faculty,  compofe  the  two-fold  caufc  which  has  hither- 
to generally  depri\ed  our  domeftic  animals  of  the  be- 
nefits and  comforts  of  regular  medical  and  furgical  af- 
fiftaiice.  Cattle  have  always  been  dc^ored  in  ever\'' 
country,  cither  by  their  attendants,  or  by  men  pretty 
nearly  upon  a  level  with  thofe  in  point  of  education, 
vvho  on  the  ftrength  of  having  learned  to  perform  the 
moft  fimple  and  common  operations,  and  from  the 
want  of  abler  proficients,  have  undertaken  the  ardu- 
ous tafk  of  pieicribing  medicine.  We  will  not  won- 
der, that  in  former  times,  fuch  profeflbrs  were  held 
duly  qualified,  fince  men  impartially  committed  their 
own  perfons  to  the  hands  of  ignorant  barber-furgcons, 
and  fince  fo  many  other  abfurdities  of  equal  magnitude 
fubfified,  which  like  fpeCtres  anil  ghofts  have  vanifhed 
at   the  approach  of  modern  light;  but  it  may  well   be 
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thought  furprifinc;,  in  this  difccmin^  age,  wlien  a 
liberal  education  is  univcrfally  ack now-l edged  t\>  be  ab- 
folutely  ncccfrary  to  the  aequi!'rit'ii  of  medical  foi- 
cncc,  that  an  illiterate  farrijr  fliouKI  be  cntrufted  in 
the  cure  ofdifealcs.  Prccifely  the  fume  ftudics,  phy- 
fiological,  anatomical,  and  medical,  arc  requilitc  f(>r 
the  veterinarian,  as  the  human  pradHtioncr.  Tl>c 
animal  oeconomy  in  its  muiifold  relations  is  generally 
and  fundamentally  the  fame,  in  men  and  beails,  and 
governed  by  the  fame  laws  of  nature  and  natural  me- 
chanics ;  the  fame  mnterla  mcdica  is  univerfally  appli- 
cable to  both,  but  the  greateft  fkill  is  rcquifitc  to  form 
a  judgment  on  the  difeafes  of  brutes,  from  their  inabi- 
lity xo  deferibe  their  feelings,  and  the  confcijuent  un- 
certainty of  their  patliology.  Can  there  be  a  greater 
burlefque,  than  the  fuppofition  of  a  man's  ability  to 
prefcribc  phytic  for  a  Jmrfc,  merely  becaufc  he  knows 
how  to  groom  or  flioe'him?  or  rnight  we  not  alfo, 
with  equal  reafon,  employ  our  own  fliocmakers  to 
take  meafare  of  oar  hsaith  ?  The  plea  of  experience 
is  futile,  from  the  utter  inability,  prima  fucie,  of  illi- 
terate and  ur.informcd  men  to  invertigate  the  principles 
of  fciencc,  and  their  total  want  of  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire, even  by  rote,  a  rational  fyftem  of  prailfice.  The 
whole  Itock  of  medical  knowledge  of  thefe  pradition- 
ers,  ufually  conhlts  in  a  certain  number  of  receipts  de- 
rived from  their  mafters  or  fathers,  and  with  which 
they  continually  ring  the  changes  in  all  cafes,  right  or 
wrong,  hit  or  mifs ;  and  fo  fiercely  are  they  bigotted 
to  their  particular  noflrums,  that  they  are  totally  in- 
capable of  all  advice  or  improvement;  the  common 
and  unavoidable  fate  of  confirmed  ignorance,  fince  it  is 
the  highert  point  of  knowledge,  to  know  that  we  ftill 
need  information.  Ihey  fometimes  cure  by  luck, 
feldom  by  wit,  but  often  kill  by  regularly  adapted 
procefs.  How  often  has  the  miferable  patient's  fhoul- 
der  been  pegged,  and  blown,  and  bored,  by  way  of 
punilliment,  tor  the  folly  of  getting  himfelf  (trained  in 
tlie  back  linews  of  the  leg,  or  coffin-joint !  How  many 
pleuritic  horfcs  have  been  killed  outright,  by  ardent 
and  fpicy  drenches,  which  might  probably  have  cured 
the  cholic,  had  they  been  afflidcd  with  it !  How  many 
have  been  rendered  incurably  lame,  from  the  patten 
Ihoe  being  atiixeil  to  the  wrong  foot:  the  doctor  not 
being  aware  of  the  difference  between  conftriftion  and 
relaxation !  Let  not  the  reader  fuppofc  thefe  to  be 
mere  flourifhes,  applied  to  the  generality  (>f  farriers 
within  my  knowledge,  I  aver  them,  on  the  experience 
of  many  years,  to  be  literal  trutiis  ;  and  by  the  tenor 
of  them,  he  may  judge  of  the  m'-jority  of  that  faculty 
throughout  Europe.  Into  fuch  hands  do  we  commit 
diitempered  animals,  which  have  it  not  in  their  power 
to  reproach  us  with  their  accumulated  fufferings  ; 
mankind  from  prejudice,  indolence,  and  want  of  feel- 
ing, negleding  thofe  creatures  which  they  can  purchafe 
with  their  money. 

"  Dr.  Hacket,  in  his  late  travels  through  Dacia 
and  Sarmalia,  relates  the  following  wonderful  feat  of 
a  farrier  at  Roman,  in  Aioldnvia.  '  It  was  a  hot  day, 
and  we  having  travelled  far,  one  of  our  beA  horfcs  fell, 
and  we  gave  him  up  for  loft.  The  farrier,  who  in 
Moldavia  is  always  a  gipfey,  comforted  us  by  under- 
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taking  to  fet  tlie  horfc  upon  his  leg%  and  recover  him 

fK'rfedHy  in  a  quarter. of  an  hour,  which  engagement 
\c  really  performed.  He  did  nothing  but  fco<^)p  out 
from  each  upper  eye-lid  of  the  heart,  a  gland  the*  fi/.e 
of  a  hH7,le-nut,  without  bleeding  him,  or  ufing  any 
other  means  wh:Ucvcr,  which  might  occafion  a  doubt 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  operation.'  Who  can  be  fo 
fccptical  as  to  doubt  of  the  clofe  affinity  between  caufe 
and  effete  in  this  cure. 

"  But  the  pride  of  medical  gentlemen  will  not  fuffer 
them  to  incur  the  fancied  degradation  of  becoming 
horfe  and  cow  doctors ;  thence  the  major  part  of  the 
public  is  neceffitated  to  commit  the  care  of  their 
beafts  to  unlearned  and  empyrical  hands  ;  ncverthelefs, 
were  there  a  cordial  and  general  encouragement,  I  am 
convinced  there  would  be  no  want  of  able  veterinary 
praiftitioners.  What  poffible  fliame  can  or  ought  to  be 
annexed  to  tlic  pradtice  of  veterinary  medicine,  fince  it 
is  an  aft  of  humanity,  of  important  public  fervice, 
fince  it  has  engaged  the  attention  and  the  labours  of 
lome  of  the  moft  einincnt  men  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  lince  the  uncontroulable  nature  of 
things  has  placed  the  juft  adminifiration  of  it  out  of  the 
power  of  all  but  the  enlightened  r  It  muft  then  be 
pronounced  an  honourable  office,  and  altogether  fit 
and  becoming  the  gentleman. 

"  It  hath  been  related,  that  veterinar)'  writers  have 
not  been  wanting  ;  which  has  been  more  particularly 
the  cafe  during  the  prcfent  century,  and  fubfequent  to 
the  great  modern  improvements  in  medicine.  Various 
able  practitioners  have  alfo  occafionally  arifen  among 
us,  and  in  a  neighbouring  country  ;  but  the  number 
of  fuch  has  been  fo  fmall,  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  their  efforts  have  been  of  courfe  confined  to  a  very 
narro%v  fphere.  It  was  many  years  ago  difcovered  in 
France,  that  the  bcft  remedy  for  this  defeft,  and  the 
only  adequate  method  for  the  general  propagation  of 
veterinary  knowledge,  and  the  rearing  of  a  fufficicnt 
number  of  perfons  properly  qualified  in  that  line,, 
would  be  to  ere(£f  puolic  fcminaries  cxprcfslv  dedicated 
to  the  purpofe.  We  of  this  country  came  (fomewhat 
late  indeed)  into  the  fame  falutary  meafure  ;  and  a 
Veterinary  College,  or  Hofpital  for  Cattle,  has  been 
eftabliflied  at  London,  another  near  Biryningham,  and 
I  believe  one  or  two  more  are  urtder  confideration,  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  propriety  of  thefe 
fteps,  and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom,  are  matter 
of  proof,  in  the  obvious  extenfion  of  veterinary  know- 
ledge, and  the  increafe  of  pradfitioners  within  thefe 
few  years.  Public  inftituiions,  provided  they  are  not 
unduly  favoured  with  exclufive  privileges,  or  armed 
with  coercive  and  reltritlive  powers,  are  ever  mofl  effi- 
cacious and  contributory  to  the  advancement  of  fciencc ; 
a  prominent  inftancc  of  the  truth  of  which  we  are  at 
this  moment  witncffing,  in  the  laie  eftablifhment  of 
a  board  of  agriculture,  which  in  its  infincy  has  already 
conferred  benefits  of  the  moft  important  nature  on  the 
country,  ard  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  could 
poffibly  have  been  experienced  from  nicrc  private  exer- 
tions, or  rho'c  of  focieties,  however  favourably  confti- 
tuted,  during  a  great  length  of  time.  To  make  ufe  of 
a  homely  proverb,  that  which  is  every  body's  bufincfs 
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i*  ufually  held  to  be  no  man's  bufincfs,  and  therefore 
demands  the  fortering  hand  of  the  community  :  the 
iVattered  rays  'of  knowledge  are  by  joint  and  publie 
means  beft  colleded  inlo  a  eommon  foeus  or  centre, 
vhcnce  they  are  with  more  eaie  and  expedition  diffufcd 
and  circulated  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

"  For  the-fatisfaclion  of  fuch  of  my  readers  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  metropolis,  who  may  yet  be  uninformed, 
and  out  of  refpecf  to  a  public  inftitution,  the  principle 
of  which  has  my  moft  cordial  approbation,  I  fliall  give  a 
diort  account  of  the  veterinar)^  college,  firit  eftabliflied 
in  the  year  1702,  at  St.  Pancras,  London.  The  public 
arc  indebted  for  this  truly  national  foundation,  to  the 
diicernment  and  patriotic  principles  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Qdiham  m  Hampjli:  re ,  and  for  the  firft  very 
celebrated  profeffor,  the  late  Charles  Vial  de  Saint 
Bel,  to  the  judicious  recommendation  of  the  Earls 
Grosvenor  and  Morton,  the  former  of  which  noble 
lords,  is  the  greatcft  breeder  of  horfes,  I  believe,  which 
has  ever  been  in  Eriiain.  Saint  Bel  had  previously 
fignalizcd  himfelf  in  this  country,  as  a  veterinary  ana- 
tomill,  by  his  memorable  dillcftion  of  the  famous  race- 
horfe  Eclipfe. 

"  The  veterinarv  college  is  fupported  by  annual,  or 
perpetual  fubfcription.  The  annual  fubfcription  is  two 
guineas,  but  the  prompt  payment  of  twenty  guineas, 
conlHtutes  a  fubfcriber  for  life  ;  and  in  one  inftance, 
the  inilitution  has  fhared  the  bounty  of  parliament. 

''  \  cannot  fo  well  defcribe  the  views  and  objedfs  of 
this  inftitution,  as  from  the  fhort  ftatement  printed  by 
the  authority  of  the  governors,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abllradl : 

'  The  grand  objecl:  is  the  improvement  of  veterinary 
knowledge,  in  order  to  remedy  the  ignorance  and  in- 
competency of  farriers,  lo  long  and  univerfally  com- 
plained of;  for  this  end  a  large  piece  of  ground  has 
been  provided,  and  a  range  of  llables,  a  ferge,  a  theatre 
for  dlllctlions  and  lecfures,  with  other  buildings,  have 
been  erefted  ;  a  medical  gentleman,  of  fuperior  abili- 
ties, has  been  appointed  profeffor,  with  other  rgquifite 
officers,  at  an  cxpence,  large  in  the  aggregate,  but  at  fa- 
laries  not  individually  greater  than  were  confonant  to  the 
llricleft  rules  of  economy. 

'  The  anatomical  hruclure  of  quadrupeds,  horfes, 
cattle,  flieep,  dogs,  &:c.  the  difeafes  to  which  they  are 
fubjeit,  and  the  remedies  proper  to  be  applied,  are  in- 
veftigated  and  regularly  taught  ;  by  which  means,  en- 
lightened practitioners  of  liberal  education,  whofe  whole 
ftudy  has  been  devoted  to  the  veterinary  art,  in  all  its 
branches,  may  be  gradually  difperfcd  over  the  kingdom, 
on  whofe  (kill  and  experience  confidence  may  be 
fecurcly  placed. 

'  Pupils  to  the  college,  in  addition  to  the  ledlurcs  and 
inflrudtions  of  the  profeffor,  and  the  practice  of  the 
ftables,  at  prefcnt  enjoy  (from  the  liberality  of  fome 
of  the  moft  eminent  of  the  ficulty)  tlie  advantage  of 
free  admiflion  to  their  medical  ami  anatt>mical  le<ilurcs. 
Thefe  pupils,  previous  to  leaving  the  college,  are 
ftridlly  examined  by  a  medical  committee,  from  whom 
they  receive  a  proper  certihcate,  and  fev^ral,  examined 
and  approved,  have  already  left  the  college,  and  arc  at 


this  time  pradtifing  in  various  parts  of  the  country  with 
great  fuccefs. 

'  Subfcribers  have  the  privilege  of  fending  their  dif- 
eafed  animals  to  the  college,  without  farther  expence 
than  that  of  tlieir  daily  food,  and  thefe  in  general  form 
a  fufficient  number  of  patients  for  the  practice  of  the 
profeftbr  and  pupils.  On.fixed  days,  the  profeffor  pre- 
icribes  for  animals  belonging  to  fubferibers,  who  find 
it  inconvenient  to  fpare  them  from  home,  provided  the 
neeeflan,'  medicines  be  furniflied  and  compounded  at  the 
college  :  fubferibers  horfes  are  alio  there  fliod  at  the  or- 
dinary prices. 

'  His  royal  highnefs  the  commander  in  chief,  having 
been  pleafed  to  appoint  a  board  of  general  officers, 
to  take  into  confideration  the  objedts  of  this  inftitution, 
they  have  reported  the  continual  lofs  of  cavalry  to  have 
been  very  heavy,  from  the  total  ignorance  of  thofe  who 
have  hitherto  had  the  veterinarv  department  in  the  ar- 
my ;  this  report  his  majeff)'  has  approved,  and  hence- 
forward, to  qualify  for  the  military  fervice,  a  farrier 
muft  be  proviiied  with  a  regular  certificate  from  the 
veterinary  college.  To  this  I  mavadd,  from  a  iatead- 
vertifement  in  the  newfpa'pers,  that  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, fubferibers  to  the  inftitutiony  attend  once  a  fort- 
night at  St.  Pancras,  for  the  purpofe  of  infpecting  the 
dilcipline  of  the  ftables.' 

"  It  would  be  intirtly  fuperfiuous  in  rv.e,  to  makeufeof 
any  arguments  in  favour  of  an  ellabliihment,  the  ne- 
ceffity  and  public  advantages  of  which,  aie  fo  ftrikingly 
obvious  ;  1  fhall  onlyobferve,  how  fully  fenfible  I  feel 
of  the  liberalit)-  and  patriotilm  of  thofe  gentlemen  who 
have,  ftood  forth  as  patrons  and  fubferibers,  and  how 
much  I  regret,  that  there  fhould  yet  be  fo  many  perfons 
of  property,  having  the  higheft  intereft  in  the  fervices  of 
horfes,  and  yet  grudging  or  neglecting  to  beftow  a 
fmall  pittance  towards  the  promotion  of  veterinary 
improvements,  whilft  they  are  often  fo  ready  to 
laviflr  immenfe  fums  in  trifling  or  ftupid  gratifica- 
tions. 

"  Were  I, thoroughly  qualified  to  judge  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  veterinary  college,  it  would  not  be  iai  my 
power  to  defcribe  it,  having  no  connedion  there,  or 
means  of  information  on  that  fubjctt ;  but  the  public 
may  be  well  fatisfied  thereupon,  from  the  confideration 
that  the  profefl'or  muft  be  a  regular  medical  man,  that 
his  daily  experience  niui^  be  great,  befidcs  the  manifeft 
advantage  of  a  recourfe  to  the  eftablifticd  mode  of  prac- 
tice, and  various  courfcs  of  le>flures  of  that  very  able 
veterinarian,  the  firft  profeffor.  From  late  inquiries, 
however,  I  have  learned,  that  the  college  practice  has 
in  general  been  very  fuccefsful,  and  much  to  the  fatis- 
fa(ition.of  the  fubferibers,  fome  few  inftances  of  failure 
excepted,  in  wliicli  the  prejudice  of  the  reporters  ^who 
feemed  to  demand  infallibility  in  a  college)  formed  the 
moft  eonfpieuous  featnrc  of  the  report.  Of  tiicir  form' 
of  (hoes,  and  method  of  (hoeing,  I  can  fpeak  from  my 
own  ohfervation  ;  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge,  they 
are  highly  judicious,  and  I  liear  of  no  complaints  from 
tlie  owners  of  the  horfes.  Osmek's  (hoc  is  at 
length  adopted  at  the  college  ;  the  natural  con- 
leqiience  ot  a  trifling  variation  from  that  of  Saint 
Bel. 
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"  Tl»e  veterinary  college  has  -ately  adopted  a  ver)' ju- 
dicious method  of  diflcminating  "the  true  principles  of 
Shoeing,  by  creeling  forges  in  different  quarters  of  the 
metropolis,  where  all  pcrfons  may  at  any  time  have 
their  horfcs  fliod,  at  the  common  price  charged  to  fub- 
fcribers.  Prejudice,  I  know,  on  more  important  fuh- 
jcd^s,  has  often  been  trumpeted  forth,  as  not  only  harm- 
lefs,  but  beneficial  amongrt  men  ;  which  indeed  would 
bejuft,  were  there  any  general  utility  in  the  continuance 
of  ancient  abufes.  It  is  the  grand  bufinefs  of  philofophy 
to  provide  a  countcrblaft  for  thcfc  interefted  or  ignorant 
trumpeters.  It  has  alreaJy  been  afkcd  of  the  advocates 
for  our  fhoeing  and  fow-gclding  doctors,  how  they 
came  to  fuppofc,  that  lefs  medical  knowledge  would 
fujtice  to  prefcribe  for  the  brute,  than  for  the  human 
animal,  which  can  oraily  depid  his  feelings,  and  ver- 
bally affirt  the  phyfician  in  forming  a  correct  judgment 
of  his  difeafe.  T-liey  fecm  to  aCl  upon  the  rtrange  fup- 
pofition,  that  it  is  much  ealierfor  an  illiterate  man  to 
penetrate  at  once,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  into  the  arcana 
of  the  feiences,  than  for  a  learned,  or  well  informed,  to 
render  himfetffkilful  in  the  natu  e  and  management  of 
horfes.  Can  a  man  be  the  worfc  farrier  for  having 
learned  the  neceflity  of  making  conftant  obfcrvations  of 
his  o\rti,  inftead  of  acting  by  rote,  and  being  guided  by 
a  few  arbitrar)'  receipts  ;  for  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
medicines  he  prefcribes,  the  anatomy  and  animal  func- 
tions of  the  horfe,  and  for  the  making  all  fuch  know- 
ledge his  peculiar  rtudy  r  Now  that  witches,  and  ghorts 
of  all  kinds  are  flitting  apace  off  the  fcene,  it  is  full 
time  for  men  to  layafide  the  cxpeclation  of  all  other  un- 
caufed  effeets. 

"  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  all  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  beafls  have  been  made  by 
gentlemen  and  men  of  fcience  ;  and  to  the  leffons  of 
fuch,  received  at  firft  with  averfion,  and  inculcated  by 
flow  degrees,  the  piefent  race  of  grooms  and  farriers  owe 
their  fuperiority  over  their  predeceffors.  Precifely  the 
fame  remark  is  applicable  to  farmers,  and  if  we  except 
Ellis  of  Gaddcjdcu,  who  was  a  man  of  genius  and  of  an 
inquifitive  mind,  it  .would  be  difficult  to  find  one  who 
has  ever  been  emulous  of  difengaging  himfelf  from  the 
trammels  of  cuftom.  Yet  far  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
of  paffmg  fcntcnce  of  condemnation  upon  the  whole 
body  of  farriers,  in  the  aggregate,  or  of  afferting  their 
total  inutility.  There  muft  ncceffarily  exirt,  in  fuch  a 
numerous  body,  men  of  talents,  and  of  very  extcnfive 
pradice  ;  but  would  not  thefe  men  be  rendered  ftill 
more  capable  in  their  profeffion  by  the  aids  of  educa- 
tion ?  The  force  of  authority  and  prefcription  is  gene- 
rally an  over-match  for  the  reafoning  faculty.  Your 
horfe  is  fick — vou  apply  in  courfe  to  a  regular  farrier — 
it  is  a  common  cafe,  the  doctor  hits  it,  and  fucceeds  ;  or 
nature,  reft,  and  the  untaxed  bill  of  cofts,  do  the  bufi- 
nefs. .  If  a  complicated  and  dangerous  cafe,  I  fay  it  is 
fimply  impolTiblc,  even  for  a  man  of  genius,  upon  the 
ftrength  of  his  o%vn  fingle  experience,  and  without  the 
benefit  of  regular  medical  knowledge  ^'which  is  the  ex- 
perience of  ages)  to  judge  otherwife  than  at  random. 
VVcU,  our  empirical  methodic  now  commences  with 
f jme  one  favourite  noftrum,  which  failing,  he  proceeds 


through  his  whole  circular  routine — and  fliould  the 
animal  poficfs  ftamina  fufficiently  ftrong  to  enable  him 
tofurvive  the  rude  fhock  of  tliis  double  difeafe,  of  na- 
ture and  medicine,  he  muft  needs  make  a  brave  n;ig  all 
his  life  after,  for  iure  a  trifle  cannot  hurt  him.  Should 
he  chance  to  die  (which  fometimcs  may  happen)  it  is 
plainly  his  own  fault,  not  the  farrier's,  who  has  doubt- 
lefs  done  his  beft  for  the  patient.  As  to  the  owner,  no 
one  can  blame  him,  fince,  like  a  good  fubjedt,  he  has 
been  guided  by  the  cuftom  of  his  anccftors,  rclpeiFting 
"  the  vvjfdom  of  part  ages" — nothing  remains  but  for 
him  to  pay  his  bill,  and  to  fend  foi  the  farrier  again 
whenever  he  may  want  him.  But  it  is  quite  another 
thing,  fliould  a  horfe  fail  at  the  college,  or  in  the  hands 
of  a  vcterinarv  furgeon  ;  the  owner  fliakes  h'S  head, 
with  a  kind  of  ferious  look  of  felf-approhation,  which 
almoft  makes  him  amends  for  the  lofs  of  his  liorfe  ;  the 
tale  goes  round  the  circle  of  his  friends — "  Ah  !  no,  no, 
it  will  never  do."— -It  is  precifely  thus  at  prefent. 

"  On  this  topic  I  am  induced  to  dwell  the  more 
particularly,  from  a  motive  of  jufticc,  on  account  of 
the  irrational  prejudice  of  too  many  pcrfons  concerned  in 
horfes,  againft  the  veterinary  college. 

'*  Enjoying  a  public  inftitution  in  the  metropolis, 
where  veterinary  fcience  in  all  its  branches  is  regularly 
taught  and  pra(if  ifed  ;  it  remains  for  thofe  who  intereft 
themfelves  in  the  fafety  and  well-being  of  our  domeftic 
anim.als,  to  devife  and  recommend  tiie  moft  proper  and 
expeditious  methods  of  a  general  diffufion  of  the  benefit 
throughout  the  country.  Farriers  in  Lond'^n  ought  to  be 
advifed  by  perfons  of  influence,  to  allow  their  fons  and 
apprentices  the  advantage  of  attending  the  college  lec- 
tures, which  are  given,  and  v.hich  is  indeed  already 
pradlifed  by  fevcral  of  good  repute.  Thofe  gentlemen 
of  the  medical  profeffion,  attending  the  London  hofpi- 
tals,  whofe  deftination  is  for  country  pradtice,  will 
furely  perceive  great  probable  advantage  in  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  veterinary  knowledge,  even  if  they  have  no 
fent  intention  to  profcfs  that  branch  of  medicine, 
finefs,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe  with  young  praiflitioncrs, 
may  run  fliort  at  the  outfet,  and  the  Icifure  time  might 
be  both  honourably  and  profitably  employed  in  veteri- 
nary pradtice.  Such  meritorious  and  humane  occupa- 
tion could  not  poffibly  injure  the  medical  character  of  a 
gentleman  in  thefe  enlightened  times  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  more  probable  to  procure  him  connections 
of  the  moft  valuable  fort ;  and  might  be  his  paffport  and 
introdudtion  to  the  families  of  fportfmen.  Let  me  not 
be  here  cenfured  as  too  affiiming,  fince  I- have  frequently 
heard  furgeons  exprefs  themfelves  at  a  lofs  what  me- 
thod to  take,  in  order  to  qualify  themfelves  for  vete- 
rinary practice,  and  oven  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of 
having  recourfe  to  farriers  for  that  end  ;  others,  I  have 
known,  commencing  their  veterinary  career  with 
fcarcely  having  ever  turned  over  a  fingle  page  of  the 
veterinary  claffics  or  even  knowing  their  names  ;  and 
when,  in  fome  difiicult  cafe,  which  furpalfed  their  flen- 
der  experience,  they  have  been  advifed  to  refer  to  pro- 
per authority,  they  have,  in  my  hearinj^  expreffed  their 
wonder,  "  that  men,  -who  lived  fo  long  ago,  fliouId 
know  fo  much."  That  thcfc  authors  have  been  too  ge- 
nerally 
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neially  neglcd^ed  of  late,  Rnd  their  dcferts  ungratefully 
forgotten. 

"  The  inquirer  will  not  only  find  the  analogy  between 
brute  and  human  bodies  fufficiently  clofe  ;  the  va- 
riations of  material  confcqucncc  few,  and  eafily  dirtin- 
guifhable,  and,  indeed,  alreadydi'linguiflicd  fo  his  hand, 
but  alTo  the  powers  and  I'pecific  efFefts  of  medicine  upon 
brute  bodies  (horfcs  are  chiefly  to  be  underftood)  very 
accurately  afcertained. 

"  Purgaiivc  medicines  lieanunufual  length  of  time  in 
the  body  of  a  horfe,  from  the  great  length  and  confider- 
able  volume  of  his  inteflines  :  Bracken  found  the  ali- 
mentary canal  from  the  oefophagus,  or  gullet,  to  the  fun- 
.damenc,  to  be  thirty-five  yards  in  a  horfe  of  middling  fize. 
Salivation  is  faid,  by  the  lart  mentioned  author,  and  by 
St.  Bel,  not  to  fuoceed  with  the  horfe,  for  which  they 
ailign  their  reafons. 

"  On  the  head  of  anatomy,  the  pracSf itioner  need  not 
want  ample  inltrucfeions.  Qur  Snaph,  as  has  been  ob- 
fervcd,  made  a  fair  chart  of  the  body  of  the  horfe,  from 
the  dcfigns  of  the  liaUan  RuiM,  upon  whom  he  im- 
proved. RuiNi  was  cotemporary  with  that  grand  con- 
ftellation  of  anatomills,  from  Vesalius  and  Fallo- 
rius,  to  William  Harvey,  vho  in  the  fixteenth  and 
feventeenth  centuries,  revived  that  wonderful  and  ufe- 
ful  fcience;  and  brought  it  nearly  to  the  fame  ftate  of 
perfection  in  which  it  is  at  prefent  found.  It  was  at  this 
period,  the  immortal  Harvey  difcovercd  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  ;  unlefs  the  honour  of  the  difcovcr)'  be 
more- juftly  attributable,  as  the  Itallatts  aliert,  to  their 
countryman  Fra.  Paolo  ;  however  tiiat  be,  we  know 
that  Harvey  was  a  moftiedulous  and  laborious  experi-' 
menter,  and  that  the  tender-hearted  and  humane  i 
Charles,  his  feelings  flifled  by  cuftoin,  a  far  more 
mighty  tyrant  than  himfelf,  furnirtiedthe  operator  with 
deer,  in  different  ftages  of  pregnancy,  to  be  cut 
open  alive,  for  the  purpofes  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy. 

"  Gibson  copied  Snape's  anatomical  plates,  making 
certain  impro\cmL'nts,  which  will  appear  on  collation  ; 
our  latter  horfc-anatomirts  have  generally  fakcn  for 
their  guides  the  two  former.  .Several  pcrfons,  during 
the  prefent  reign,  have  publiflied  the  anatomy  of  the 
horfe,  amongft  whom  Stubbs,  the  juftly  celebrated 
horfe  painter,  and  Blaine,  a  gentleman  of  the  French 
fchool,  are  the  moft  eminent :  tiie  plates  of  the  latter  are 
beautifully  and  fkilfully  coloured. 

"  There  are  many  cafes  in  which  it  might  be  advanta- 
geous to  all  parties,  for  a  lirritr  to  ■.\i\  under  the  direc- 
tions of  a  medical  gentleman  ;  farther,  a  medical  man, 
either  of  town  or  country,  deiirous,  hut  unable  from  va- 
rious caufes  to  pay  a  Oriel  pcrfonal  attention  to  vete- 
rinary practice,  might,  with  advantage,  retain  a  farrier 
of  cxperier-.'e  for  that  purpofe.  I  have  often  thought 
that  a  hone  furgeoii,  fituated  within  ten  or  twelve  miles 
of  London,  wiiere  good  pafhnes  and  convenient  ftraw- 
yards  were  to  be  had,  and  whither,  grcafed,  worn-down, 
and  foul  draft  horfcs,  might  be  fent  at  a  moderate  cx- 
pcnce,  for  cute  and  recovery,  would  render  great  and 
fnuch  required  ferviccs  to  the  metropiilis. 

"  A  praclitionerfettled  in  the  country,  and  ambitious 
of  extending  the  knowledge  of  hippiatric  phyliology. 


befides  the  theoretic  aids  above  defcribed,  need  not  be  at 
a  lofs  for  fubjetfs  for  diiTcclion  ;  his  habits  of  life  alfo, 
will  necefiarily  bring  him  pracflically  acquainted  with 
the  horfe,  in  which,  to  fay  the  trutli,  fome  of  our  vete- 
rinarians are  very  defet^ive  ;  and  h^  rein  it  is,  that 
Mr.  Taplin,  who  is  an  experienced  horfeman,  and  a 
firft  rate  judge  of  the  ftatiftics  of  the  ftahle,  has  an  in- 
dubitable advantap.e  over  moft  of  his  brethren.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  veterinary  praclice  of  fo  ma- 
terial import,  as  that  which  relates  to  indifpofirions  in 
the  feet,  tendons,  and  ligaments  of  horfcs,  and,  in  that 
refpedf,  mere  theory,  or  even  mere  furgical  pradficc, 
will  always  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  defedlive.  To  have 
thorough  fkill  in  this  matter,  to  judge  corredllyof  the 
feat  of  defe£ls,  and  to  deteft  incipient  lamencfs  in 
horfes,  requires,  I  had  almoit  faid  a  fellow  feeling,  with 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  motions  and  habi- 
tudes of  thofe  animals  :  it  is,  in  truth,  necefTa.y,  that  a 
conliderable  fpiee  of  the  jockey  be  blended  with  the  vete- 
rinarian. 

"  To  thofe  proprietors,  whofe  inclinations  lead  them 
to  dodfor  their  own  horfes,  my  advice  is,  that  they  pre- 
vioufly  lay  in  a  ftock  of  good  found  theory,  from  the 
original  authors  whom  I  have  already  panicularited  ; 
and  that  they  confult,  as  often  as  polTible,  and  aNvays  in 
difficult  cafes,  with  the  medical  men  of  their  acquaint- 
ance :  in  truth,  they  may  at  leaft  allure  thcmfehes, 
that  they  are  not  incurring  a  greater  rilk,  than  truftint; 
their  cattle  in  the  hands  of  common  farriers,  \\hich,  in 
nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  is  but  to  rival  the  praclice  of  the 
ancient  Babylonians,  who,  having  no  medical  men,  ex- 
pofed  their  lick  on  the  highways,  to  the  mercy,  good 
fortune,  or  the  fl'iill,  of  the  firfl  itinerant  prefcriber.  In 
cafe  of  the  incorrigible  ftupidity,  or  bigotted  obftinacy 
of  ablackfmith  (which  laft  is  by  no  means  uncommon) ; 
it  may  well  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  gentleman  who 
keeps  a  confiderable  number  of  horfes,  and  has,  on 
other  accounts,  much  iron  work  to  do  upon  his  pre- 
mifes,  to  fet  up  a  forge.  The  firft  expence  is  trifling,  and 
one  regular  fmith,  afliiled  by  a  common  labourer,  would 
be  fufhcient.  This  plan  is  fuccefsfully  pradfifed  by  feve- 
ral  gentlemen. 

"  Many  fportfmen,  liberally  difregarding  the  extra- 
ordinary expence,  purchafe  all  their  drugs  at  apotheca- 
ries hall,  that  they  may  be  at  a  certainty  refpedting  the 
quality  ;  yet  furely,  there  are  druggifts  of  reputation  in 
London,  on  whom  ample  dependence  might  be  placed. 
It  mufl  immediately  and  forciely  ftrike  every  man's  ap- 
prehenfion,  how  much  depends,  both  upon  the  gcni;ine- 
ncfs  and  good  prcfervation  of  the  inetlicines  made  ufe 
of;  and  of  the  lirtle  cffeCf,  and  probuhle  danger  of  the 
moft  judicious  prefcriptions,  where  the  ingredients  are 
defedive,  or  not  to  be  depended  upon.  There  arc 
various  medical  articles  in  whicii  inipc>fitions  are 
commonly  pradifed,  and  for  which,  inlignificant 
or  hurtful  fuecedanea  are  in  ufc  :  of  thefc,  I  hope 
I  Ihall  not  forget  to  caution  the  reader  as  they 
occur. 

"  The  a<lvantages  of  rcady-matle  medicines  are  ob- 
vious enough,  in  n'ganl  to  immediate  convenience,  and 
the  fiiving  of  trouble  ;    it  were  to  be   withed  there  wcic 
lefs  to  counterbalance  thefc  ;    but,  it  mall  be  acknow- 
ledged, 
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Icdgcd,  rhc  tf mpfnf ion  rf  putting  ofT had  and  unmarket- 
•al)lc  drugs  in  thct'c  c.iniiH)fuii)n!.  is  gtoat,  ilio  ii.i/;ird  of 
their  being  thilc,  conrulcrablc  ;  mul  the  uneert.iinty  not 
a  little,  in  point  ot"  accuracy,  where  it  may  be  rcatiui- 
ablv  luppofed  fuch  large  matVes  are  coinpoundcd.  In- 
ftaiiccs  enough  arc  not  wanting,,  where  the  dirtribution 
of  the  cathartic  bates  has  been  lb  irregular,  that  one 
bal)  has  adted  as  a  mere  alterant,  and  another  has 
nc;irlv  purged  a  horfe  to  death.  Nor  would  1  encou- 
rage anv  man  to  expect  luceotrine  aloes,  or  Turkc)  rhu- 
barb, in  thcfc  ready-made  medicines.  I  hope  the 
reader  will  not  fo  far  milhike  me,  as  to  fuppofe  tliefe  re- 
marks levelled  at  ary  particular  veniier,  Ic.ift  of  alj  at 
Mr.  Taplin  ;  of  V  hofc  (kill  as  a  furgcon,  or  of  the  good- 
ncfs  of  whofc  prepared  nKdicincs,  I  liavc  ne\  er  heard 
the  fmalleft  comjilaint. 

"  As  to  ((uack-mcdicincs,  never-failing  noftrums, 
drinks,  and  cordials,  that  always  fuccccd  where  every 
thing  elfe  fails,  and  fpccifics  for  incurable  difeafcs  — 
"  Doubtlcfs  the  pleafure  is  as  great, 
"  In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat," 
elfe  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  never-failing  culli- 
bility  of  man  r  Docs  it  never  occur  to  the  purchafcrs  of 
thefe  articles,  that  a  regular  medical  man  mult  filrely 
have  as  extcnfive  an  acquaintance  with  the  family  of 
drugs,  chemical  or  galenical,  and  that  he  is,  at  Icaft,  as 
likelv  to  make  a  fortunate  conjunction  between  them, 
as  the  conjurer  who  advertifes  his  noftrum  r  Do  they 
confider  the  blunders  they  themfelves  are  likely  to  make 
in  the  application  r  But  the  quack  does  his  bufinefs  by 
the  average,  or  rather  by  wholefale  ;  he  fires  at  a  flock, 
and  the  buyer,  or  his  horfe,  may  chance  to, be  of  the 
number.  The  philofophy  of  quack  medicines'Kes  upon 
the  furface  ;  any  man  may  underftand  it,  and  any  man 
may  make  them  ;  the  only  difficulty  is  to  get  money  to 
advertifc  them.  As  to  the  pharmaceutical  part  of  the 
bufinefs,  chufe  your  difeafe,  then  fix  upon  the  moft  pow- 
erful acknowledged  fpecific,  clap  in  an  auxiliary  or 
two,  ad  libitum,  di/guife  them  adroitlv,  and  be  fure  make 
the  compofition  elegant, /ra^.  eft.  The  devil  is  in  it,  if 
fpecifics  wont  hit  fometimes,  and  remember,  there  is  no 
charge  for  attendance. 

"  Notwithftanding  ^1  which  has  been  repeatedly  faid 
Uf)on  the  fubjecf,  and  by  men  much  better  qualified  for 
the  ta(k  than  myfelf,  it  is  flill  necellary  to  continue  giv- 
ing cautions  againft  the  general  fondnefs  for  medical 
receipts.  Many  of  thefe  formula  (particularly  thofeof 
ancient  date)  are  compofed  with  fo  little  proof  of  me- 
dical knowledge,  or  rationality',  that  they  appear  to  be 
the  mere  rcfult  of  knavery  or  caprice  ;  but  granting 
them  ever  fo  well  adapted  to  the  curative  intention, 
they  muft  be  of -extreme  uncertain  ufe  at  beft,  in  inex- 
perienced hands,  on  account  of  the  profclTional  (kill  re- 
quired to  form  a  true  judgment  of  the  difeafe,  and  the 
anomalies  in  the  animal  fyftcm. 

"  In  a  little  book,  publiflied  under  the  aufpices  of 
that  duke  of  Devonjliire  who  was  the  proprietor  of  fly- 
ing Childers,  there  are  certain  cautions  applicable  to  our 
prcfent  purpofe,  which  appear  fo  rational  and  neceffary, 
that  I  (Irall  copy  them  in  the  author's  own  words,  witli 
very  little  alteration  or  addition.  I  muft  premife,  that 
this  author  complains  much  of  the  badnefs  of  the  drug 


pnrchafed  br  the  counfrv  .ipothecanes  tr»  hi-J  dn^f;, 
which  hcafTcrt-i  wcfctlu-  worrhlefs  retitfc  of  the  Linden 
(liops  ;  and  that  he  had  a  horfe  killed  bv  ^  farrier's 
drench  ;  the  doctor,  it  feems,  had  prepared  and 
boiled  another  of  the  fame  kind,  but  finding  his 
patient  dead,  lie  took  home  the  fjiccific  for  the  next  oc- 
calion. 

"  Firft.  Chemical  preparations  fliould  be  had  from  the 
moft  eminent  dcaicis  in  L.ondmi,  which,  if  fcvpt  well 
itopped  in  white  flint  glaffes,  \nll  prefers  tlieir  good- 
nels  m'.<ny  vears. 

"Woods  and  gums.  Woods  (liould  ever  be  pur- 
chafed  in  the  piece  :  in  chi)*s  they  will  not  lad  po<xl 
above  a  year  ;  in  powder  only  a  few  months. 
Preferve  thefe  in  boxes  of  tin  or  oak,  in  a  dry 
place. 

"  Seeds  ought  to  be.  frefli  every  year.  Roots  and 
herbs,  if  native,  it  is  highly  convenient  to  cultivate  at 
home.  Herbs  muft  be  dried  annually,  roots  preferved 
as  woods  and  gums. 

"  Beer,  prcfcribcd  in  horfe  medicine,  ought  to 
be  clear ;  if  not,  prepare  by  fotting  it  upon  the 
Hre  and  difpuming  it,  or  taking  off  the  fcum  as  it 
rifes. 

"  Wine  prcfcribed,  muft  not  be  fliarp,  or  prioked,  or 
adulterated;  if  pure,  but  only  pricked,  boillt  awhile. 
The  admixture  of  cyder,  honey,  and  fpirits,  is  a  bad 
fubftitute,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  intention  of  a  cor- 
dial or  reftorative  ;  the  home-made  wines  of  this  coun- 
try are  much  in  the  fame  predicament.  Good  found 
beer  is  always  to  be  preferred." 

VICES  IN  Horses.  In  order  for  the  prevention,  cor- 
recting, or  curing  them,  you  may  ufe  the  follow  ing  di- 
rections : 

If  a  horfe  carries  his  head  or  neck  awry,  ftrike  him 
twice  or  thrice  with  the  contrary  fpur  ;  but  if  he  be 
very  ftifF-necked  on  the  right  fide,  and  plying  or  bend- 
ing on  the  left,  hold  the  right  rein  fliorter  than  the 
other,  and  when  he  inclines  that  way  give  him  fud- 
den  checks,  having  a  (harp  wire  faftened  in  the 
reins,  that  ftriking  in  his  neck,  he  may  be  compelled 
to  hold  it  ftraight,  taking  care  to  check  him  up- 
wards, left  he  fhould  get  a  habit  of  ducking  down  his 
head. 

If  a  horfe  is  apt  to  fhake  his  head  and  ears  upon  the 
leaft  occafion,  or  move  his  ears,  when  he  begins  to  kick, 
or  bite,  or  caft  you,  ftrike  him  on  the  head  with  your 
wand,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  him  a  check  with  vour 
bridle,  and  a  ftrokc  with  the  contrary  fpur,  putting  him 
fuddenly  out  of  his  pace  ;  then  make  him  ftop,  that  he 
may  have  leifure  to  undcrftand  your  meaning ;  and 
do  the  like  when  he  ftarts,  or  when  he  winches, 
which  is  a  fign  of  his  defigning  to  bite  or  ftrike  with  his 
heels. 

If  a  horfe  ducks  down  his  head,  check  him  fuddenly 
with  die  bridle,  and  ftrike  with  the  fpurs,  that  he  may 
be  fenfiblc  of  his  fault :  if  he  be  ftanding,  make  him 
bring  his  head  into  its  right  place,  as  he  ftand> ;  and  when 
he  obeys,  be  fure  to  cherifti  him,  and  he  will  foon  un- 
rderftand  the  meaning. 

If  a  horfe  is  (kittifti  and  apt  to  ftart,  fo  tliat  vou  are 

never  free  from  danger,  while  you  are  on  his  back  ;    in 
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cafe  it  proceeds  from  a  weak  fight,  whereby  objc<^s  may  I 
be  reprefcntcd  to  him,   otherwife  than  they  really  arc, 
give  him  time  to  view  them  well,  and  tlicn  ride  him  up 
gently  to  them  ;    but  if  he  be   naturally  feariul,   antl  I 
ready  to  ftart  at  the  hearing  ftrangc  founds,  you  muft  | 
inure   him  to  the  noife  of  guns,  drums,  trumpets,  &:c. 
and  in  time  lie  will  take  delight  therein. 

If  a  horfc  is  reftive,  and  refufes  to  go  forwards,  pull 
him  backwards,  and  perliaps  he  will  then  go  forwards  ; 
and  though  lie  rebel  a  loTig  time,  the  whip  and  fpurs 
will  prevail  with  him  at  laft,  if  they  be  given  fmavtly, 
foundly,  and  in  time  :  when  once  you  begin,  you  mull 
continue  them  till  he  fubmits,  provided  it  proceeds 
from  ftubbornnefs,  and  not  from  faintnefs  and  fick- 
nefs. 

If  a  horfe  rears  an  end,  that  is,  raifes  fo  higli  before 
as  to  end&nger  his  coming  over  upon  the  rider,  you 
muft  give  him  the  bridle,  and  leaning  forwards  with 
your  whole  weight,  giving  him  both  j-our  fpurs  as  he  is 
falling  down,  bat  forbear  to  fpur  him  as  he  is  rifing,  for 
that  may  caufe'  him  to  come  over  upon  you. 

If  he  is  fubje(ft  to  fall  down  upon  the  ground,  or  in 
the  water,  nothhig  is  better  tlian  a  pair  of  good  fpurs 
applied  when  you  tirft  perceive  he  is  going  about  to  do 
fo,  which-  will  divert  him  from  thinking  any  more  of 
it;  but  if  he  defifts,  do  not  corred  him  again  at  that 
inftant,  for  bad  horfemen  occafion  moft  of  thefe  vices, 
by  correcting  unduly,  or  out  of  time  ;  by  doing  which 
they  are  fo  far  from  making  a  horfe  fenfible  of  his  fault, 
that  they  fright  him,  and  put  him  into  confufion,  and 
caufe  him  at  laft' to  become  reflive. 

If  a  horfe  is  apt  to  runaway,  you  muft  be  gentle  both 
with  a  flack  curb  and  keeping  an  eafy  bridle-hand  ; 
firft  walk  him  without  flopping,  but  only  flaying  him 
by  the  head  by  little  and  little  ;  then  trot  him  a  while, 
and  put  him  again  from  a  trot  to  a  walk,  fraying  him 
by  degrees,  and  always  cherifli  as  foon  as  he  olieys  ;  and 
when  you  find  him  thus  far  peaceable,  put  him  off 
from  his  trot  to  a  gentle  gallop  :  from  that  to  a  trot ; 
and  from  a  trot  to  a  walk,  flaying  him  by  degrees  with 
a  fteady  hand  :  by  ufing  this  method  for  fome  tirne  with 
judgment  and  patience,  it  is  very  likely  you  may  cure 


him  of  running 
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If  a  horfc  is  apt  to  fly  out  violently,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  more  you  pull  the  bridle  rein,  and  hurt,  him  by 
ftraightening  tlie  curb, ,  the  more  he  will  tug,  and  run 
the  fafter:  in  this  cafe,  therefore,  if  you  have  iield  room 
enouglx,  whenever  you  find  him  begin  to  run,  let  him  go, 
by  flackening  the  bridle,  and  giving  him  the  fpur  con- 
tinually and  Iharply  till  he  begin  to  flacken  of  his  own 
accord. 

By  treating  him  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  you  will  cure  him  at  laft,  tlicrc  being  no  remedy 
like  this  for  a  runaway  horfc. 

Some  horfes  will  not  endure  the  fpurs  when  they  are 
given  them,  nor  go  forwards,  but  as  it  were  cleaving 
and  fattening  to  them,  ftrike  out  and  go  back  ;  if  you 
profs  them  hard  they  will  fall  to  ftaling,  and  not  fUrout 
of  the  place. 

If  he  be  a  gelding,  it  is  difficult  to  break  him  of  his 
humour  ;  but  a  ftonc-horfe  peihaps  ma.  torgct  it  for  a 
time  under  ihc  (.cnduct  of  a  ^ooJ  horfcman ;   yet  if  he 


once  get  the  maftery  of  his  riders,  he  will  be  ver)'apt  to 
bcijin  a-ncw  again. 

To  conclude,  every  gelding,  ftone-horfe  ormare,  that 
does  not  i\y  with  the  Ipurs,  but  obftinateiy  clcaxcs  to 
arxl  kicks  againft  them,  ftiould  be  looked  upon  as  of  a 
crofs  and  dogged  nature,  and  is  therefore  to  be  abfolutely 
rejecled. 

VIGOUR  OF  A  Horse.  In  order  to  judge  of  this 
quality,  the  following  rules  and  remarks  are  of  good 
ufe  : 

When  a  horfe  is  ftanding  ftill,  keeping  him  faft  with 
the  bridle-hand  apply  your  fpurs  to  the  hair  of  his 
fides,  which  by  horfemen  is  termed  pinching  ;  and  if  you 
findliim  impatient  under  you,  gathering  himfelf  up,  and 
endeavouring  to  go  forwards,  champing  upon  the  bitt 
without  thrufling  out  his  nofc,  it  is  a  fign  of  heart  and 
Vigour. 

There  are  fome  horfes  that  ftiew  a  great  deal  of  met- 
tle when  pinched,  but  inmiediately  lofe  the  apprehcn- 
fion  of  it  ;  fo  that  though  they  have  a  very  fenfible 
feeling,  which  proceeds  from  the  thinnefs  of  their  Ikin, 
yet  they  are  of  a  dull  difpofition  :  of  fuch  horfes  it  may 
be  faid,  that  they  are  rather  ticklifli  than  fenfible  of  the 
fpur. 

There  is  a  great  diiFerence  between  a  mettled  horfe 
and  a  fiery  one ;  the  former  deferves  to  be  highly 
valued,  but  the  latter  is  good  for  nothing.  A  horfe 
that  is  truly  vigorous  ftiould  be  calm  and  cool, 
move  on  patiently,  and  difcover  his  mettle  but  when  re- 
quired. 

Then  the  fureft  method  is  to  chufe  fuch  horfes 
as  are  very  apprehenfive.  of  fttokes,  and  are  afraid 
at  the  leaft  appearance  of  th^m  ;  which,  at  the  only 
elofing  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  feeni  to  be  feiied  with 
fear,  and  alarmed,  and  that  without  fretting  or  fierce- 
nefs. 

•  A  horfe  that  walks  deliberately  and  fecurely,  without 
requiring  the  whip  too  often,  and  without  fretting  goes 
from  the  walk  to  the  gallop,  and  from  the  gallop  tq  the 
ftcp  again,  without  being  difquictcd  ;  but  continually 
champing  upon  his  bitt,  he  trots  with  glibnefs  upon 
his  IhoLilders  eafily,  fnorting  a  little  through  his  nof- 
trils:  "  .   .         ■.     ,     •• 

If  a  horfe  is  well  upon  his  haunches,  has  a  light  and 
eafy  ftep,  his  head  firm  and  well  placed,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  bitt  equal  and  juft  ;  I  fay,  if  he  has  all  thefe  qua- 
lities, you  will  feldom  have  caufe  to  complain  upon  ac- 
count of  his  price. 

I  fiiallonly  add  here,  by  way  of  advice,  that  whatever 
good  qualities  a  horfe  may  have,  that  you  never  give  a 
high  price  for  him,  unlcfs  he  be  endued  with  thefe  two, 
of  having  a  g(X)d  mouth,  and  being  fenfible  of  an  obe- 
dience to  the  fpur. 

VI  VARY.  A  place  either  on  land  or  water  where 
living  creatures  arc  kept ;  but  in  a  law  fenfc  it  is  taken 
for  a  park,  warren,  or  fifli-pond. 

"    Though  this  diftemper  goes  by  three 

'    '    "  ut  one  and  the  fame 
certain  flat  kernels, 
much  like  bunches  of  grapes,  growing  in  a  cluftcr,  clofc 
knitted  together  in  the  part  afftsded. 

Ihty  center  fiom  the  cars,  and  creep  downwards  be- 
tween 


ir  a  parK,  warren,  or  r.m-ponu. 
VIVES,     1   Though  this  diftem] 
AVIVES,    >  names,  yet  it  is  but 
FIVES.      J   diftemper,  and  are  cc 
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twcen  the  chap  and  the  neck  of  the  hoiTe  towards  the 
thront.  and  when  inflamed  they  fwcll,  and  not  only  arc 
painlul  to  ihc  hovfe,  but  prove  mortal  by  topping  his 
wind,  unlets  a  fpcody  conrl'ebe  taken  lor  the  cure. 

They  caufe  fudi  difficulty  ol  brcaihing,  and  uneafi- 
nels,  tiiat  he  will  oftentimes  lie  down  and  rtart  up 
again,  and  tumble  about  alter  a  Ihange  manner. 

This  dillcmpcr  is  occafioned  by  drinking  cold  water, 
after  a  violent  heat  ;  which  cauling  the  iuiniours  to 
melt  down  they  tall  too  plcntitully  upon  the  natural 
glands  or  kernels  :  alio  by  eating  too  much  barley, 
oats,  rye,  ranknefs  of  blood,  i^c. 

The  cure.  i.  If  the  vives  are  not  grown  fo  large  as 
that  the  liorfe  is  in  immediate  danger  ot  being  Ihflcd, 
do  not  open  the  tumours,  but  rather  endeavour  to  rot 
them  by  taking  hold  of  the  kernel  with  a  pair  of  pin- 
cers or  plycrs,  and  beating  the  fwellings  gently  with 
the  handle  of  a  fliocine  hammer,  or  bruiling  ihein  with 
your  hand,  till  they  oecome  loft  enough;  and  the)' 
.will  afterwards  dilappear;  but  this  is  not  to  be  done 
till  the  fuellings  are  pretty  ripe,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  eafy  i'eparation  of  the  hair  from  the  fliiii  if  you 
pluck  it  with  your  fingers. 

Having  rotted  'or  in  cafe  of  neceffity)  opened  the 
vives,  let  the  horie  be  let  blood  under  the  tongue,  and 
afterwards  in  the  flanks;  walh  his  mouth  with  fait  and 
vinegar;  and  blow  fome  of  the  vinegar  into  his  ears, 
rubbing  and  fqueezing  them  hard  to  make  it  penetrate  ; 
for  this  will  cjnfiderably  alfuage  the  pain  which  it 
communicates  to  the  jaws. 

'1  hen  give  the  horle  to  drink  a  quart  of  wine  with 
two  handfuls  of  hemp-feed  pounded,  two  nutmegs 
grated,  and  the  yolks  of  half  a  doz.cn  eggs,  and  walh 
him  gently  after  for  an  hour. 

About  an  hour  alter  giving  him  that  draught  iiijetl 
the  following  clyifer:  boil  an  ounce  and  hall  of  fal 
polychrcflum,  fuiely  powdered  in  live  pints  of  beer  ; 
when  you  have  taken  it  off  the  fire,  put  it  into  two 
ounces  of  oil  of  bays,  and  fquirt  all  in  blood  warm. 

As  to  ourpratlice  in  England,  in  the  cure  ot  this 
diftempcr;  lomc  cut  holes  where  the  kernels  are,  and 
pick  them  out  with  a  wire,  then  fill  the  holew-ith  fait, 
and  at  three  davs  end  it  will  run  ;  and  ahervvards  walh 
it  with  fage  juice,  and  heal  it  with  an  ointment  made 
of  honey,  butter,  and  tar,  or  with  green  ointment, 
and  alio  ufe  other  means  with  it;  but  the  efficacious 
receipts  are  thefe  following  : 

Take  tar,  tried  hog's-greafe,  bay-falt  and  frankin- 
ccnfe  powdered,  of  each  as  much  as  will  fuffice  ; 
melt  them  together,  and  w-ith  a  clout  lallcned  to  a 
flick,  fcrubihe  place  iour  or  five  mtnnings,  until  the  in- 
flamed part  become  fofi  and  ripe  ;  then  flit  the  (kin 
with  your  incifion-knife,  let  forth  the  corruption,  and 
heal  it  with  tried  hog's  grcai'c,  and  verdigrcale,  made 
up  into  fine  powder:  njclc  t'.iem  upon  a  hie,  and  let 
not  the  fturir  boil  more  than  a  vvalni  or  two  ;  then 
put  in  lomc  ordinary  turpentirw:,  and  to  llir  all  togctiicr 
till  it  be  cuJd,  and  then  carefully  anoint  the  loriaiicc 
.till  it  i.>  healed.  . 

Another  excellent  ,way  is,  to  take  a  pennyworth  of 
pepper  beaten  into  fine  p'/Wtler,  a  Ipoontul  of  Iwinc's 
grcafe,  tni.\   them  voy  well  together,  and  convey  the 
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ftuff  equally  into  both  the  ears  of  the  horfe,  fo  tic  of 
flitch  them  up,  then  fliake  ihem  that  the  medicine  may 
fink  downwards,  and  this  being  done,  let  hiin'blooJ 
in  the  neck-vein  and  tem])le-vein. 

But  the  moll  common  way  of  cure,  and  fiich  as  onr 
farriers  ufe,  is  to  let  him  blood  on  both  fides  the  neck- 
veins,  then  to  fear  the  fwelling  with  a  fmall  hot  iron, 
from  the  root  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ear,  nil  the 
n^in  looks  yellow  ;  tlic  fame  iron  being  in  Ihape  fome- 
what  like  an  arrow's  head,  with  three  or  four  fmall 
lines  drawn  fron^  the  body  of  it  ;  and  after  fearing,  in 
order  to  take  out  the  he.it  of  the  fire,  and  to  make  it 
lound  again,  anoint  it  with  ficni  butter,  or  with  hog's- 
greafe,  and  he  will  do  well. 

Mr.  Lawrence  recommends  the  fame  applicaiion 
"o  be  made  in  this  difcale,  as  he  projwfes  for  the 
ilrangles,     .Ji'f  Str.\ngles. 

VIXEN  or  FIXEN.     A  fox's  cuh. 

ULCER.  An  ulcer  is  diftinguidied  from  a  wound 
by  its  dry,  hard  C(dges,  by  its  difpofition  to  heal,  and 
by  the  fliarp,  thin  humour  that  is  difcharged  from  its 
lurtace.  It  is  a  too  common  pradice  to  drefs  wounds 
with  fharp,  fpiiituous  dreffings,  inftead  of  iint  and 
the  common  digelUve  ointment ;  and  thus  wounds 
that  would  readily  heal,  are  converted  into  trouble- 
fome  and  tedious  ulcers. 

Generally,  a  bad  habit  of  body  is  the  caufe  of  ulcers, 
as  well  as  of  their  continuance,  in  which  cafe  no  cure 
can  be  performed  before  the  conftltution  is  mended. 
But  it  it  is  not  owing  to  the  fault  of  t:lie  humours,  you 
mull  endeavour  to  change  it  into  a  wound,  by  foftening 
the  edges,  and  promoting  the  digefiion  of  the  acrid 
matter  into  pus  :  this  laft  is  done  by  dreffing  it  with 
the  mercurial  digcftive,  or  by  rubbing  the  furfacc 
gently  with  the  milder  blue  ointment,  each  time  of 
dreffing,  and  then  applying  a  pledget  of  the  digeftive 
ointment;  the  edges  are  generally  foftened  by  the 
fame  means  with  which  digeliion  is  promoted  ;  but  it 
that  proves  infufficient,  touch  them  at  each  drelling 
with  the  lunar  cauftic. 

It  great  pain  and  inflammation  attend  ulcers,  foment 
them  with  a  decottion  made  from  wormwood,  chamo- 
mile-flowers,  bay-leaves,  i^c.  and  if  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  a  mortification,  add  a  pint  of  re(ftified  fpint 
of  wine  to  each  gallon  of  the  fomentation  :  twice  a 
day  may  be  a  general  rule  for  fomenting  and  ('rcfling 
ulcers,  where  there  is  much  difclvarge,  but  once  a-d.iy 
is  enough  where  ilut  is  fmall. 

Sometimes  ulcers  are  occafioned  by  a  foul  bone  which 
lies  immediately  underneath  them,  and  which  never 
can  be  healed  until  the  faulty  part  of  the  hone  is  re- 
moved :  this  is  known  to  be  the  cafe  when  the  flcfli  ap. 
pears  foft  and  like  a  quagmire,  and  when  there  is  a 
difcharge  of  llinkiiig,  greafy  water,  and,  by  paffin'y  a 
probe  through  the  flclh,  for  then  you  perceive  that  the 
bone  is  rough,  which  in  a  healthy  flatc  is  fmojth.  In 
this  cafe,  much  patience  is  fometimes  required : 
fometimes  the  cafe  is  trifling,  and  in  three  weeks  the 
faulty  part  feparaics  ;  at  other  times  a  year  will 
h.irdly  fuffice  for  this  end;  however,  if  the  ulcer  is 
very  fpongy,  a  caiiftic  may  be  applied  upon  it  as  large 
as  the  tiinliv  icale  ;  and  when  the  bmie  is  quae  h.ire, 
'  cre.s 
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■(^vefs  It  with  dry  lint  e\"ery  4ay ;  and  if  there  h  muc'h 
tlifoharge,  let  it  be  dre Red  twice  a- day ;  the  dry  lint 
will  f;eiiera!iy  fuffice.  If  the  carious  bone  be  very* 
loul  and  ilink,  the  lint  thnt  lays  next  the  bune  iriay  be; 
dipped  in  tinc'ture of  myrrh;  il  the  uker  is  (!eep,  lint 
may  lay  next  the  bone,  and  fine  tow,  made  into  loft 
doflils,  mav  do  to  fill  up  the  hollow  fpace,  and  pre- 
vent the  flclh  from  filling  up  before  the  piece  of  bone 
is  feparated,  which  mull  not  be  hurried  bvany  forcible 
method,  but  left  entirely  to  this  gentle  one,  by  which, 
if  the  con'^it'ition  is  good,  the  end  will  be  obtained  ; 
and,  It  it  is  'bti'!,  it  muft,  by  proper  medicines  and 
diet,  be  rccroiteu. 

Ulcer?  may  happen  ->v  part  of  the  bodv  :  fome- 
titaes  they  are  feated  Oi  ye,  and  their  chief  dif- 

tinfliofis  ate,  that  they  ari  :  'c  fuperficial,  or  more 
deep  ;  more  mild,  or  mure  loward  and  difficult  to 
cure.  For  the  more  fuperi  .-.al  and  mild  fort,  the 
tollowitig  may  be  ufed  everj'  mrec  or  four  hours  : 

Take  pure  water,  four  ounces ;  fugar-candy,  half  a 
drachm;  fugaroflead,  ten  grains ;  mixed. 

■if  with  this  the  ulcer  begins  to  dry,  but  becomes  hot 
and  painful,  it  may  have  more  water  added  to  the 
farfie  quantity  of  ingredients. 

For  the  deeper,  fouler,  and  more  obflirrate  kind, 
the  following  may  be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day 

Take  four  ounces  of  water ;  fugar-candy,  half  a 
dfachtn  ;  white  vitriol,  two  fcruples;  camphor,  ten 
grains ;  mixed. 

If  with   this  the  ulcer  is  moift,    or  becomes  foul, 
make  it  a  little  ftronger  by  adding  more  of  the  ingre 
cients. 

Ulcers  in  the  eyes,  that  are  attended  with  great 
pain,  are  relieved  by  fomenting  them  with  warm  milk, 
tinged  with  fafFron  (and  in  which  a  little  gum  arable  is 
dillolvedj,  two  or  three  times  a-da}-. 

if  a  foul  blackiih  water  diftils  from  the  ulcer, 
drefs  it  twice  a  day  with  the  following  : 

Take  four  ounces  of  pure  water,  add  to  it  fifteen 
grains  of  verdigris,  ten  grains  of  camphor,  twenty 
grains  of  mvrrh,  and  half  a  drachm  of  fugar-candy. 

A  fiftulous  ulcer  frequently  happens  Oii  the  withers 
"from  pinching  there  witii  the  faddie,  and  neglecting, 
or  improperly  treating  them  :  if  the  bruife  is  difco- 
vered  at  the  firft,  rub  it  well  two  or  three  times  a-day 
with  the  following  lotion  : 

Take  white  vitriol,  two  drachms  ;  fugar  of  lead, 
twenty  grains  ;  water,  four  ounces  ;  mixed. 

Care  ftiould  be  had  to  diltinguifii  thcfe  fwellings 
that  happen  from  the  faddlc  bruiting  this  part,  from 
thofe  that  follow,  and  are  the  ef^eft  of  a  fever,  fs'c. 
this  latter  fort  fliould  not  be  treated  with  any  thing 
hut  fuppurytivcs ;  a  warm  poultice  oi  fcalded  bran 
Ihould  be  laid  on,  and  renewed  two  or  three  times  a- 
day,  until  the  ahfccfs  is  ripe  and  burfis  ;  for  if  an 
opcniag  is  made  before  the  matter  is  completely  di- 
gcfled,  whether  the  caufe  of  the  abfccfs  was  from  a 
bruife,  or  fiom  fonic  other  difeafc  fettling  there,  it  will 
equally  endanger  the  part  becoming  a  fpongy  toul 
lilcer,  which  accident,  if  it  befall  you,  will  require  a 
pretty  Urge  opening,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  li- 


gament of  the  nebk,  wliich  terminates  near  the  wi- 
thers :  if  the  fungus  and  the  difcharge  from  it  he  dif- 
a^reeable  and  trotiblcfonie,  drefs  it  twice  a-day  witli 
pledgets  dipped  in  the  following: 

T;ik8  of  blue  vitriol,  hall  an  ounce  ;  diffolve  it  in 
a  pint  of  water  ;  add  to  it  oil  of  turpentine  and  recti- 
fied Ipirit  ot  wine,  of  each  lour  ounces  ;  i!iarp  vinegart 
fix  ounces;   oil  of  vitriol,  two  ounces;    mixed. 

Fiflulous  ulcers  (hould  be  laid  o]ien  to  the  \fery 
bottom,    or  they  vsill  never  heal  firmly. 

It  may  be  necetfary  to  obferve,  that  we  may  often 
in  vain  purfue  the  beft  n>erho  s  of  cure  by  external 
applications,  unlefs  we  have  recourfe  to  proper  inter- 
nal remedies  ;  for,  as  all  ulcers,  difficult  to  heal, 
proceed  from  a  particular  indifpofition  of  the  blood 
and  juices,  before  the  former  can  be  brought  into  any 
order,  the  tatter  muff  be  corre6fed  by  aht.-rntives  and 
fwectening  medicines ;  therefore  I  advifc  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  cure  : 

The  firft  intention  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  is  briuginf 
them  to  digeff,  or  difcharge  a  thick  matter;  which 
will,  in  general,  be  cfFeded  by  the  green  ointment,  or 
that  with  precipitate  ;  but  fliould  the  fore  not  digeft 
kindly  by  thefe  means,  but  difcharge  a  gleety  thin 
matter,  and  look  pale,  you  muft  then  have  recourfe  to 
warmer  dreffings,  iuch  as  balfam,  or  oil  of  turpentine, 
melted  down  with  your  common  digellive,  and  the 
ftrong-beer  pouliice  over  them  ;  it  is  proper  alfo  in 
thele  kinds  of  fores,  where  the  circulation  is  languid, 
and  the  natural  heat  abated,  to  warm  the  part,  and 
quicken  the  motion  of  the  blood,  by  fomenting  it  well 
at  the  time  of  dreffing  ;  which  method  will  thicken 
the  matter,  and  roufe  the  native  heat  of  the  part,  and 
then  the  former  drefTings  may  be  re-applied.  If  the 
lips  of  the  ulcer  grow  hard  or  callous,  it  will  be  ne. 
celTary  to  foment  flrongly  with  a  decoction  of  chamo- 
mile and  mallows,  as  hot  as  can  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied ;  then  fcarify  fuperficially  the  whole  part,  both 
longitudinally  and  tranivcrfely,  with  a  fleam  or  abfcefs 
lancet,  fo  as  to  entirely  penetrate  the  callous  fubflance 
upon  the  furface ;  after  which  it  muft  he  dreffed  with 
digeftive  ointment  twice  every  day  :  the  fomentations 
and  fcariticacions  to  be  repeated  occalionally,  if  ne- 
celfary,  till  the  callofity  is  quite  floughed  off,  and 
comci  away  with  the  drellings.  A  proper  ointment  for 
the  above  purpofe,  may  be  prepared  as  follows  :  Take 
oi  yellow  bafilicon,  two  ounces ;  and  black  bafilicon, 
one  ounce ;  and  melt  them  together  over  the  fire. 
When  taken  off,  ftir  in  one  ounce  of  turpentine; 
and,  when  cool,  add  half  an  ounce  of  red  precipi- 
tate, finely  powdered ;  the  whole  to  be  minutely  m- 
corporated  upon  a  (tone  or  marble  flab.  As  foon-as 
the  callofity  is  removed,  and  the  difcharge  comes  to 
its  proper  confiifcnce,  drefs  in  general  with  a  Iniall 
portion  of  lint,  thinly  coveivd  with  cither  of  the  ba- 
lilicoas,  placed  under  a  pledget  ot  tow  fprcad  with 
the  iollowing  digellive:  "Vcllow  wax  and  black  rofin, 
eacli  lour  ounces ;  Uurgundy  pitch,  two  ounces  ;  melt 
thefe  in  a  pint  of  oil  over  a  flow  fire  ;  and,  when  takeii 
off,  ilir  in  two  ounces  of  turpentine.  For  large  wounds, 
where  a  plentiful  difcharge  is  required,  llir  into  this 
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quantity  abouf  tlirec  ounces  of  the  fpirits  of  turpen- 
tine, that  it  may  incorpoiatc  in  getting  cool. 

Siioiild  the  wound  incarnate  too  tail,  and  fill  witli 
fungous  flcfh,  ilif,htly  toucli  lucli  parts  with  a  piece  of 
unflacked  litnc,  regulating  the  mode  and  application 
by  'the  neccflliy,  and  repeating  it  as  occalion  may  re- 
quire. When  the  cicatrix  is  nearly  iormcd,  the  cure 
may  be  completed  by  hardening  the  lurlace  with  a  little 
tinfturc  ot  myrrh. 

All  (inufcs,  or  cavities,  if  no  tendinous  parts  inter- 
vene, fliould  be  inilantly  laid  open,  with  a  biftory,  to 
their  utmort  extent,  and  properly  (ilied  with  a  pledget 
of  lint  v^•cl^  impregnated  with  warm  digellive,  and 
plentifully  covered  with  tow  fjiread  with  the  fame. 
Alter  a  fccond  or  third  drcliing,  (hould  the  infide  of 
fuch  cavity  prove  callous,  or  hard  in  fnbftance,  it  mull 
be  taken  away  by  the  knife,  or  deflroycd  by  the  ineans 
before  defcribed.  If  it  be  fo  fituated  that  the  pans 
forbid  an  entire  feparation,  found  with  the  probe,  and 
at  its  extremity  make  a  counter  incifion  through  the 
integuments  to  meet  the  probe,  till,  by  pafOng  tlirough, 
it  removes  any  lodgement  that  may  have  been  left  Tor 
the  matter  to  corrode,  which  it  will  very  foon  do,  fo  a.s 
in  many  cafes  to  alTedl  the  bone  itfelf.  Where  the  ca- 
vity penetrates  deep  into  the  mufcles,  and  a  coun- 
ter-opening is  impratSicable  or  hazardous ;  where, 
by  Continuance,  the  integuments  of  the  mufcles  are 
conrtantly  dripping  and  melting  down  ;  in  thefe  cafes 
wafhes  may  be  injcfted,  and  will  frequently  be  attended 
with  fuccefs.  'I'he  following  is  particularly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Taplin  : 

Take  honey  and  vinegar,  each  two  ounces  ;  liquefy 
over  the  fire  ;  and  wlien  cool  add  tinfture  of  myrrh 
and  tinfture  of  cantharides,  each  one  ounce :  mix. — 
When  the  ulcer  is  by  thefe  means  diverted  of  its  viru- 
lence and  bitd  fmell,  the  callofity  floughed  oft' or  ex- 
tratted,  and  a  favourable  appearance  ot  incarnation 
comes  on,  the  drellings  may  be  changed  from  the  pre- 
cipitate digellive  before  defci  ibed  to  pledgets  fprcad  with 
LoCATELLUs's  balfam,  or  :Iie  following  compound  ; 
Take  while  diachyion,  two  ounces;  Locatellus's 
halfam,  one  ounce  ;  and  melt  them  over  the  fire  in  two 
ounces  of  olive  oil.  1  ake  oif ;  and,  when  nearly  cool, 
ilir  in  an  ounce  of  ballam  ot  capivi,  a  little  at  a  time, 
till  it  is  all  incorporated. 

'l"hefe  fmufes,  or  cavities,  frequently  degenerate 
jiito  (iftula^,  that  is,  grow  pipey,  having  the  infide 
thickened,  and  lined,  as  it  wcie,  with  horny  callous 
fubflance. 

In  order  to  their  cure,  they  inufl  be  laid  open,  and 
the  hard  fubllanre  all  cut  away  ;  where  this  is  imprac- 
ticable, fcarify  ihcni  well,  and  trull  to  the  precipitate 
medicine  made  ftrong,  rubbing  now  and  then  with 
cauftic,  butter  of  antimony,  or  equal  parts  of  quick - 
lilver  and  aquafortis. 

When  a  i  otten  or  foul  bone  is  an  attendant  on  an 
ulcer,  the  fleili  is  generally  loole  and  flabbv  ;  the  dif- 
charge  oily,  thin,  and  (linking, ;  and  the  bone  di(- 
covered  to  be  carious,  by  its  feeling  rough  to  the 
probe  paffed  through  the   rcfli  for  that  purpofc. 

In  order  to  a  cure,  the  bone  muff  be  laid  bare,  that 
the  rotten  part  of  it  may  be  removed  ;  for  which  pur- 


pofe,  dellroy  the  loofe  fkfh,  and  drcfs  with  dry  lint ; 
or  the  doflils  may  jbc  prefTed  out  of  tindtnic  of 
myrrh  or  euphorbium,  The  throwing  off  the  fcalc  is 
generally  a  work  of  nature,  which  is  cffcdlcd  in  more 
or  lefs  time,  and  in  proportion  to  the  dcptli  the  bone  is 
affeited  ;  though  burning  the  foul  bone  is  thought  by 
fome  to  haften  is  fcparition. 

Wheie  the  cure  does  not  properly  fuccced,  mercurial 
phyhc  (hould  be  given,  and  repeated  at  proper  inter- 
vals ;  and,  to  corretl  and  mend  the  blood  and  juices, 
tlie  antimonial  and  alterative  powders,  with  a  decoHion 
of  guaiacum  and  lime-water,  are  proper  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

ULCERS,  OR  Fistulas  in  Hawks.  Sometimes 
hawks  have  ulcers  and  firtulas  in  feveral  parts  of  their 
bodies,  which  will  always  run  and  fend  forth  a  filthy, 
fretting,  thin  and  faltifh  humou)-  at  their  narcs. 

For  their  cure :  fyringe  it  otten  to  the  b(ittom  with 
ftrong  alum  water,  and  if  )ou  can  conveniently  put  a 
tent  wetted  in  vinegar  and  alum  in  the  holes,  that  will 
haften  the  cure;  but  do  not  let  tiie  tent  reach  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fore. 

UMBtR.  A  fifti  which  fome  will  have  to  be  the 
fame  as  the  grayling,  and  only  different  in  name  ;  it 
is  ot  the  tench  kind,  but  feldom  giows  fo  big  :  very 
few,  or  any,  exceeding  the  length  of  eighteen  inches. 
He  frequents  fuch  rivers  as  trouts  do,  is  taken  with  the 
fame  baits,  cfpecially  the  fly,  and  being  a  fimple  fi(h  is 
bolder  than  the  trout:  he  hides  himl'elf  in  winter; 
but  alter  April,  appearing  abroad,  is  gamefome  and 
plcafant,  yet  very  tender  mouthed,  and  therefore 
quickly  loif  aftfr  he  is  Ihuck.     .?«/ Grayling  . 

UMBLKS,  HUMBLES  or  NUMBLES,  part  oi 
the  entrails  ot  a  deer. 

UNCERTAIN.  We  call  a  horfe  uncertain  that  is 
naturally  reftlcis  and  turbulent,  and  is  not  confirmed 
in  the  manage  he  is  put  to,  fo  that  he  works  with 
trouble  and  uncertainty. 

UNDOING  UFA  Boar  [with  Hunters],  fignifies 
the  drcffing  of  it. 

UNITE.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  unite,  or  walk  in 
union,  when  in  galloping  the  hind-quaiters  follow  and 
keep  time  with  the  fere. 

VOLARY.  A  great  bird-cage,  fo  large,  that  birds 
have  room  to  fly  up  anti  down  in  it. 

VOLT.  This  word  lignifies  a  round,  r  a  circular 
tread,  and,  in  general,  where  we  fay  in  ihe  Acade- 
mies to  make  volts,  to  manage  upon  volt;  we  under- 
ftand  a  gait  of  two  treaJs,  made  by  a  hoi .  ^oing  fide- 
ways  round  a  center,  in  Inch  a  manner,  t.  thefe  two 
treads  make  parallel  trafcts,  one  larger  n  e  by  the 
tore-feet,  the  croup  approaei:i'Tg  towards  ih:  center, 
and  the  fhoulders  bearing  uiuwdicis.  ^al;letimes  the 
volt  is  of  one  tread  ;  as  when  a  horfe  makes  volts  in 
corveis,  and  in  caprioles,  io  ihat  the  haunches  follow 
the  Ihoulders,  and  in  ve  torvvarJs  on  the  fam<^  i  read. 
In  general,  the  way  and  traft  ot  a  volt  is  made  fome- 
times  round,  fometimes  uval,  and  fomerimcs  iquare, 
of  fonr  ftraight  lines;  fo  that  thele  treads,  whether 
round  or  fquare,  nclofc  a  terrain,  or  manage  giound, 
the  middle  of  whidi  is  K.me  .nies  dirtinguifTieii  by  a 
pillar,  or  clfe  by     n  :inaginary  center,  which  is  mere 
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fuppofed  in  order  to  regulate  the  diftanccs  and  die  juft- 
iiefs  ot'ihe  volt. 

Renvfrsed  volt,  a  tiaft  of  two  treads,  ninde 
by  the  horfc,  with  his  head  to  the  centre,  and  .his 
croup  out  fo.that  he  goes  fideiways  upon  a  walk,  trot, 
or  gallop,  and  traces  out.a  imall  circumfcrcjice  with 
iiis  fhoulder,«;,  and  a  huge  one  with  his  cronp. 

This  different  lit  nation  ol'  the  flioulders  and  the 
croup,  with  refpeci  to  the  center,  gives  this  volt  tl^^e 
name  of  rcnverfcJ,  as  being  oppofue  in  iituaiionio. the 
lorrner.  t  ■  .  j 

Renvcrfed  volts  upon  a  walk,  appeafe  and  quiet  un- 
ruly horfes  if  they  are  made  methodicall  v. 

Thefi.ic  volts  are  made  terra-a-terra,  two  to  the  right, 
two  to  the  left,  two  to  the  right  again  j  all  with  one 
breadth,  obferving  the  ground  with  the  fame  cadence 
working  (tride)  fhort  and  quick,  and  ready,  the  lore- 
hand  in  the  air,  the  breech  upon  the  ground,  the  head 
and  tail  firm  and  fleady. 

To  do  the  fix  volts,  you  fliould  have  an  excellent 
liorfe  that  is  knowing  and  obedient,  and  has  ftrength 
to  anfwcr  them. 

To  make  a  horfe  work  upon  the  four  corners  of  the 
volt,  is  to  manage  him  with  that  juftnefs,  that  from 
quarter  to  quarter,  or  at  each  ot.  the  corners  or  angles 
of  the  voh,  he  makes  a  narrow  volt  that  does  not  take 
above  the  quaiter  of  the  great  voit,  the  head  and  tail 
firm,  and  thus  purines  all  the  quarters,  with  the  fame 
cadence, -without  loiing  one  lime  or  motion,  and  with 
one  reprize  or  with  one  breath. 

In  fpeaking  of  volts,  ve  fay,  to  put  a  horfe  upon 
volts,  to  make  him  work  upon  the  volts,  to  make 
good  volts,  to  embrace  the  whole  volt ;  that  is,  to  ma- 
nage fo  that  the  horfe  working  upon  volts,  takes  \n  all 
the  ground,  and  the  flioulders  go  before  the  haunches. 

To  palTage  upon  volt,  or  ride  a  horfe  head  and 
haunches  in,  is  to  ride  him  upon  two  treads,  upon  a 
walk  or  a  trot. 

Demi -VOLT.  A  demi- round  of  one  tread  or  two, 
made  by  the  horfe  at  one  of  the  corners  or  angles  of 
the  volt,  or  elfe  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  the  pallade; 
fo  that  being  near  the  end  of  the  line,  or  elfe  one  ol 
the  eorners  of  tlie  volt,  he  changes  hands,  to- return  by 
a  femi-circle,  to  regain  the  fame  line.  '... 

When  he  does  not  return  upon  this  line,  we  fay  he 
has  not  clofed  his  demi-volt. 

Demi-volts  of  the  length  of  a  horfe,  are  femi-circles 
of  .two  treads,  which  a  horfe  traces  in  working  lide- 
wayS)  the  haunches  low,  and  the  head  high,  turning 
very  narrow  ;  fo  that  having  formed  round,  he  changes 
the  hand  to  make  another,  which  is  again  followed  by 
another  change  of  hand,  and  another  demi-volr,  which 
croifes  the  firft.  This  demi-volt  of  a  horie's  length  is 
a  very  pretty  manage,  but  very  difficult;  we  may  com- 
pare it  to  a  figure  ol  eight. 

VOMITING.  Hoifes  arc  often  extremely  fick, 
but  never  voniit,  cither  naturally  or  by  art:  the  rea- 
fon  is,  a  peculiar  contraQion  oi  the  gullet,  and  its  fpi- 
rail  direction,  before  it  cutei.s  into  the  ftomach. 

iHowcver,  though  the  more  immediate  effedls  of  this 
evacuation  are  not  to  be  obtained,  art  hath  its  fnldli- 
lutes,    by    which  the  remoter  adva.itagcs   thereof  are 


happily  efFefted,  viz.  fuch  as  excite  coughing,  fneez- 
ing,  and  ftramingto  vomit. 

Alfa-fcEtida,  favin,  horfe-radilh,  green  juniper 
wood;  and  i other  Simulating  and  ungrateful  things, 
either, fmgly  or  mixed  in  any  proportion,  wrapped  in  a 
thin  rag,  and  faftened  to  the  hit  of  the  bridle,  excite  a 
naufea  and  coughing. 

If  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  leaves  of  afTa-rabacca 
is  blown  up  the  noftrils  once  or  twice  a-day,  it  will 
very  etfertually  provoke  a  fneczing. 

URINE.  A  ferous  or  waterilh  excrerrxent  derived 
fVom  the  blood,  which  paffes  from  the  reins,  and  is 
difcharged  through  the  bladder.  .  • 

Sometimes  a  hoiie  is  feized  with  an  exceflive  flux  of 
crude  and  undigcllcd  urine,  refcmbling  water,  by 
which  his  ftrength  is  drained  by  degrees:  it  proceeds 
from  heat  and  fharpnefs  of  the  blood,  or  an  inflamma- 
tion in  the  kidnies,  which,  like  a  cupping  glafs,  fuck 
in  the  concodted  ferum  from  the  veins. 

The  remote  caufes,  ate  the  immoderate  and  irregu- 
lar working  of  young  horfes,  cold  rains  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  eating  of  oats  brought  over  by  fca, 
which,  being  fpongy,  draw  in  the  fpirits  of  the  fait 
water. 

As  for  the  cure,  the  horfe  is  to  be  fed  with  bran 
inftead  of  oats;  giving  hiiii  a  cooling  clyfter,  next  day 
let  him  blood,  the  day  following  injeci  another  cl)i- 
ter,  .the  next  day  after  that  bleed  him  again,  not  tak- 
ing away  above  the  quantity  of  two  pounds  of  blood  at 
a  time;  this  done,  boil  two  quarts  of  water,  and  put 
it  into  a  pailful  of  common  water,  with  a  large  hand- 
ful of  oriental  bole  beat  to  powder:  mix  all  well  to- 
gether, and  let  the  horfe  take  it  lukewarm  for  his  or- 
dinary drink  morning  and  evening,  giving  him  full  li- 
berty to  queiieh  his  thirrt,  which,  in  this  difeafe,  is 
excelVive ;  for  the  more  he  drinks,  Jie  will  be  the  foon- 
er  cured. 

As  for  remedies  to  provoke  urine  in  horfes,  whicli 
are  often  nccelTary, 

Take  about  four  ounces  of  dried  pigeoii's  dung  in 
powder,  and  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  white-wine;  after 
two  or  three  walms  ftrain  out  the  liquor,  give  it  the 
horfc  blood-\\arm,  then  walk  him  for  half  an  hour, 
and  he  will  ftale  if  it  be  pofTible. 

Another  good  remedy  for  a  horfe  that  cannot  ftale, 
is  to  lead  him  into  a  flieep-cote,  and  there  unbridle 
him,  futFcring  him  to  fmcU  the  dung,  and  roll  and 
wallow  in  it;  for  he  will  infallibly  ftale  before  he 
coincs  forth,  if  he  be  not  paft  cure. 

This  quick  efFe6f  proceeds  from  a  fubtile  and  diure- 
tic I'ak,  that  ftreams  out  from  the  fheeps  dung,  and 
ftrikcs  the  brain;  lince  by  rcafon  of  the  correfpondcnce 
of  that  with  the  lower  parts,  it  obliges  the  expuliive 
faculty  to  void  the  urine. 

The  urinary  pafTages  arc  frequently  ftopt  by  thick 
phlegm,  which  will  fcarce  give  way  to  the  above-men- 
tioned medicines,  and  therefore  recourfc  may  be  had 
to  the  following  receipt; 

Take  an  ounce  of  faffafras-wood  w  ith  tlie  bark,  cut 
it  fmail,  and  infufe  it  in  a  quart  of  vhite  wine,  in  a 
large  glafs  bottle  well  ftoppej,  fo  as  iwo-third.s  of  the 
bottle, may  remain  empty:  let  it  lland  mi  hot  alhcs  for 
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about  fix  hours,  then  ftrain  out  the  wine,  and  give  it 
the  hnrfc  inahorn. 

This  remedy  v. ill  certainly  afford  relief,  either  by 
urine  or  fwc.it,  the  matter  of  vhich  is  known  to  be  the 
fame. 

To  caufe  a  horfc  to  (Vale  for  his  benefit  in  fome  cho- 
lics,  put- two  ounces  of  fugar  of  diulthasa  to  a  quarter 
of  a  piiund  of  Ca!Vile-foap,  beat  them  well  together, 
make  pretty  big  balls,  and   dilfolve  one  of  them  in  a 

flint  and  a  half  of  rtrong  beer  fcalding  hot;  when   it  is 
ukewaim  give  it  liim  in  a  horn,  and  let  him  fall  an 
hour  after. 

Fir  a  Stoppage  ofUrlnt,  when  a  horfe  cannot  j} ale. 

Pound  half  a  pound  of  annifecds,  and  a  handful  of 
parfley-roots;  or  if  you  have  not  them,  half  an  ounce 
of  parllcy-fecds,  pound  them,  and  boil  them  in  a 
quart  of  ftrong  white-wine,  or  for  want  of  that-,  as 
much  old  throng  beer;  then  ftrain  it  off,  and  add  a 
drachm  of  oyfter-lhells  finely  powdered,  give  it  the 
horfe  milk-warm,      ■  : 

Mr.  Law  RENCF,  in  treating  of  the  diforders  in  the 
kidneys  of  horfes,  fays,  ftrains  in  the  kidneys  pro- 
ceed from  violent  -exertion  and  overloading.  The 
fymptoms,  difficulty  of  ftalirtg,  and  freq^uent  attempts ; 
thick,  foul,  or  bloody  urine;  faintnefs,  lofs  of  rto- 
mach,  and  deadnefs  of  the  eyes;  inability  to  back. 
Thcfe  injuries  being  neglected,  it  is  faid  the  horfe  will 
in  time  become  furfeited  from  the  imperfeft  fecretion 
of  urine,  the  kidnevs  being  difcafcd ;  and  that  the  af- 
fair may  end  in  glanders  and  eonfumption.  Bleed  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  fevcr^  and  the  condition  of  the 
horfc.  '  A'  ro^v>el  in  the  boUy.  Diuretic  elyfters. 
Gum  arable  in  the  M'ater,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fweet 
fpirit  of  nitre  in  it,  once  a  d.iy,  for  a  few  days.  Gen- 
tle walking  exercife,  led.  The  following  ball,  twice  i 
a  day:  Lueatellus-balfam,  one  ounce;  fpcrmaccti,  fix; 
draehms-;  fal  pruneP,  hnlf  an  ounce;  mix  with  fvrup 
of  mar{lim;i!low>,  or  honev,  and  annifced  powder. 
Should  th-.u  not  fuccced,  m^ke  trial  of  balfam  of 'C:i- ! 
pivi,  or  Strarourgh-turpentine,  one  ounce;  Venice  or 
■Caftile-foap,  one  ounce;-  nitrc^- lis 'drachms;  myrrh 
powdered,  two  drachms;  ball  as  before,  and  wafh  it 
down  with  a  horn  or  two  of  marfhmallow  decoclion 
fweetcned,  or  warm  gruel.  Decodions  of  juniper 
'berries,- nwrfhmallows,  iparfley,  and  liquorice  roots, 
in  which  gum  is  tliffolved,  and  fweetencdwirth  honeys 
dofe  a  pirit  or  two,  with  a  trill  of  fine  old  Holland-Ge- 
neva; in  <afc  of  much  fever  the  fpirir  to  -be  omitted. 
The  quantity,  I  freedom,  and  colour  of  tlie  urine,  will 
determine  the  ftsce  of  body,  or  the  horfe's  imendment. 
Somttirne.s  a  cure^is  vcrv  tedious  and  protracted,  but  it 
.  is  inhnitely  fafer  to  attend  patiently  nature's  good  time, 
and  the  oiH?rati©rr'of' rnild' iv>edicines,  than  to  attempt 
'any  harty  iand'.foifcible.nieafures..  The  horfc  bcin^ 
ftrong  may  have; gentle  phyfic  after  the  cure,  others 
wife  -Ihould  be  fent  tografs.'  Chronic,'  or  neglected 
cafes  of  (his  kind^  are  ablolutelv  incur  ible  in  tnc  fti- 
blc;  the  fame  mfay  be  KaJti  o'f  ftrains  in  'the  lo/i.i^, 
which,  if  very-  bad,  will  requirt;  at  leuft  a  twelve- 
month's run,  to  be  thorouglily  rtccA'cred. 


For  bloody  urine,  from  falls  or  hruifes,  from  over 
ftraining  at  a  hard  leap,  or  a  hard  ran  heat  in  racing, 
or  any  other  caufe;  bleed,  and  five  two  quarts  of 
milk,  or  wliey,  warm,  with  a  gill  of  p([.iH:rmint-wa- 
ter,  and  a  ftrong  dccocition  of  two  ounces  of  juniper 
berries;  Irifh-flate,  two  drachms;  fweetcn  with  ho- 
ney, or  fyrup  of  quinces.  If  the  drink  tic  defircd 
more  efficacious,  repeat  -and  continue  it  once  a  day, 
with  the  addition  of  one  ounce  to  two  of  A.nienian 
bole  in  powder;  and  two  drachms,  to  half  an  ounce, 
Japan-earth.  Or.  The  following  reftringcnt  ball 
twice  a  day;  Peruvian-hark,  half  an  ounce  to  one 
ounce.  Lueatellus-balfam,  or  halfam  of  Peru,  half 
an  ounce;  Irilli-flate  two  drachms;  elixir  vitriol,  one 
drachm;  ball  with  conferve  of  red  rofes,  and  fvrup  of 
poppies.  Or.  A  decodfion  of  logwood  and  oak  bark, 
fweetened  with  honey,  dofe  one  pint. 

In  a  fuppreiTion  of  urine  from  inflammation,  para- 
lyfis  or  numbnefs,  or  other  defecf  in  die  kidneys, 
whence  obftru<ftion,  and  inability  to  perform  the  ofhcc 
of  fecerning  the  urine  from  the  blood,  the  body  of  the 
horfe  will  appear  diftended,  although  his  bladder  be 
empty,  and  he  make  no  motion  to  ftale;  at  leaft  very 
little  water  will  pafs:  in  a  few  days^'  the  legs  will  be 
fwclled,  and  the  tuincfaftion  of  the  body  increafed  to 
a  great  degree,  with  perhaps  eruptions  and  blotches, 
from  the  retention  of  the  urinous  falts  in  the  blood; 
this  cafe  demands  inftant  relief,  and  carries  with  it  an 
apology  for  vigorous  mcafures,  fince  the  moft  power- 
ful ftimulants,  have  to  my  knowledge  proved  for  a 
confiderable  time  ineffeelual.  A  horfe. remaining  in 
this  ftate,  the  fecreoion  of  urine  being  reprefl'ed  two 
davs,  may  be  looked  upon  as  loft. 

If  the  ftrengrh  ot  tlie  boric  will  bear  itj  open  feveniL 
veins  in  different  parts,  drawiiS^  td.  the  quantity  of 
from  one  to  two  quarts  of  blood.  Immediately  give 
a  clyfter,  and  foihjw  it  up  with  a  ball,  the  ball  to  be 
repeated  three  times  in  the  day,  if  needed;  and  the 
clyfter  at  difcretion;  fhould  there  be  a  partial  and  gra- 
dual a-tnendment,  they  may  be  repeated  in  a  milder 
form,  or  fubftitiites  cJiofen  tfrom  ajoohgu  thpfe  .forms 
beloreprefcribed.     .  ,;■   >  .    ■    . 

The  clyfter.  Succotrine  aloesi  from,  one  to  two 
ounces,  in^exfcceding  tine  powder;:  jaliap,,;tivo  drachms 
to  half  an  iounce.  Nitie  well  beaten,  two  to  four 
ounces.  Juiuper  and  bay-berries' bruifed,  one  handful 
each;.  Venice-turpentinei  two  ounces;  beat  upi^yith 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Infufe  in  one  ta  iw*oi quarts 
of  marJhmallow  decoction, wOr  thin  .grijed,. adding!  one 
pint  linfeed. oil.  Tiie.ball.  jfj-uniper-ber^ies  pounded, 
one  ounce ;  fuccotrine  aloe.s,  and  fal  prunel,  lix 
drachms  each  ;.!ethcrfal  tfiffoti.turpeotifie,  from. two  to 
four  drachms;  camphor  one  drachm;  ball  with  liquo- 
rice pouder,  'oil  oi  a'-riber, 'Or  ppefe'rably^ivhh  T^htuli- 
cai  oil  ol  juniper,  and  honey :  .niake  .it  into  tv/o  .or 
three  bills,  for  one  dole.  .iQjSJ  .-'ii<  a  delpcjjite  cafe, 
cini hrt rides' irom  one  ifcruplc  to  half  a  drachm;  cf»m- 
ph>r  iliffolvedi:»ii  oil  ot  dlinouiUtOtic  drachm  to  two  ; 
ri'  re  a:i  1  Veriice-foap  ei'h  an  outice  ;  miK  with  fyruu 
ot  md'rlhma'lbws.  .Warn)  gum  arable  water,  and 
ica  Jed  pollard,  if  the  hoife  hfive  any  appeate.  Lead 
out  well  clothed,  and  walk  gently  half  an  hour,  the 
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xv'eatbcr  permiitirg'.  When  the  IiiJiieys  are  fnindi 
mercurial  [ihvfic  will  futnetiires  ftitcced.  After  the 
cure,  ftrengthen  the  kidneys  with  bark  and  fteel,  it 
there  remain  fvmptoins  ot  debility.  If  an  external  ap- 
plication fhould  be  thought  neceirary,  lay  the  follow- 
ing cataplafm,  fpnnd  on  a  double  co:»rfc  flannel,  upon 
the.  loins  of  the  hori'e,  and  bind  it  on  with  a  warm  co- 
vering,  previoiiflv  rubbing  well  into  the  pans  two  por- 
tions of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  orie  of  oil  ol  amber. 
Garlic  pounded,  and  horfe-radifli,  q.  s.  Muftardfeed, 
one  pint;  camphor,  two  ounces;  as  much  gretni  foa]j 
as  will  make  a  plairter  of  due  eonfiftence:  it  may  be 
renewed  every  two  days. 

The  ifchurv  (for  which  the  ftrangury,  although  in 
comtnon  life,  is  an  improper  term)  olten  afllitts  .iged 
horfcs,  or  fucli  as  arc  hard  worked,  and  hardly  ufud. 
It  is  an  obftruttion  at  the  neck  of  tlie  bladder,  pre- 
venting the  courfe  of  the  urine,  or  fufFeriug  it  to  pafs 
only  in  drops;  and  ariies  either  from  an  inordinate  dil- 
tenfion,  and  confequcnt  lofs  of  elafticii}'  and  force,  in 
the  detrufores  urinas,  with  a  paralyfis  ol  the  fphin£\er 
mufcle,  from  the  horfe  being  driven  on,  and  forced  to 
retain  his  water  too  long,  and  other  caufes  of  debility: 
or  a  colleftion  of  matter  derived  from  difeafed  kidneys, 
or  the  determination  of  catarrh  or  fever.  1'he  fymp- 
toms  are  obvious,  dillended  flanks,  llraddling,  with 
frequent  incfFecfual  morions  to  rtale;  but  the  horfe 
will  iometimes  lie  down  on  his  back  and  roll,  as  in  a 
cholic. 

In  the  cure  of  this  malady,  it  is  a  general  rule,  to 
which  there  is  no  e.-iccption,  that  all  draftic  diuretics 
(at  leufl  in  any  confiderable  dofes)  fhould  be  religioufly 
avoided:  fince  they  do  but  excite  a  more  copious  fecre- 
tion  of  urine  from  the  kidneys,  and  of  courfe  increafe 
the  diftention  of  the  bladder,  its  inflammation,  or  the 
rumbnefs  and  debility  of  its  mufcles.  In  a  cafe  of  def- 
perate  neceiTity,  no  meafure  could  be  fo  efFeftual,  or 
fo  fafe,  as  an  evacuation  of  the  urine  by  the  proper 
furgical  operation,  which  by  emptying  the  bladder, 
would  give  opportunity  for  the  recover)'  of  its  tone; 
otherwilc,  bleeding,  tender  care,  and  the  milder  diu- 
retics, with  opiates  continued.  To  eftablifh  a  cure, 
two  months  grafs,  or  ftraw-yard. 

I'he  diabetes  in  a  horfe,  is  either  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  fome  chronic  difeafe,  or  the  fign  of  a  conltitu- 
tion  too  far  gone  to  be  worth  the  attempt  at  a  recove- 
ry; but  if  fuch  an  attempt  be  meditated,  it  muft  be 
elfaycd  by  the  long-continued  ufe  of  reflringents,  ag- 
glutinants  and  balfamics,  barks,  gums,  balfams,  boles, 
chalk,  logwood,  and  limewater.  Dry  nourifhing  diet, 
with  beans  and  rice. 

URIVtS.     Nets  to  catch  hawks  with. 

WALK,  is  the  flowed,  and  leaft  raifed  of  a  horfe's 
goings.  The  Duke  of  Ncwcujile  made  this 
motion  to  be  two  legs  diametrically  oppofite  in  the  air, 
and  two  upon  the  ground,  at  the  fame  time  in  the 
foim  of  a  St.  Andrew's  crols,  which,  in  efFedt,  is  the 
motion  of  a  trot. 

But  latter  authors  agree,  that  fo  great  a  maftcr  was 
miftakcn  in  this  point:  for  in  a  walk  (as  any  one  may 
oblerve)  a  horfe  lifts  two  legs  of  a  fide,  one  after  the 


other,  beginning  with  the  hind  leg  flrfl:  a.?  if  he  leaA 
with  the  legs  of  the  right  lide,  then  the  firrt  foot  he 
liffeth  is  his  far  hind  loot;  and  in  the  time  he  is  fetting 
it  down  (which  in  a  Hep  is  always  (hoi  t  of  the  tread  of 
his  fore  toot  upon  the  fame  lide)  he  litteth  his  far  fore 
foot,  and  fettetli  it  down  before  his  near  fore  foot. 

Again,  juft  as  he  is  fetting  down  l.is  far  fore  foot, 
he  lifts  up  his  near  hind  foot,  and  Cets  it  down  again, 
ju(t  (hort  of  his  near  fore  foot,  and  juft  as  be  is  fetting 
it  down,  he  lifts  his  near  fore  foot,  and  fets  it  down 
before  his  far  fore  foot. 

Antl  this  is  the  true  motion  of  a  horfe's  legs  upon  a 
walk. 

Begin  this  leifon  in  a  walk,  and  end  it  with  a  walk. 

When  you  teach  your  hoi  fc  to  turn  to  the  right  and 
left,  or  from  one  end  to  another,  make  him  walk  af 
firfl,  then  teach  him  upun  the  trot,  and  then  upon  the 
gallop. 

WALKERS.  A  fort  of  forelf  officers  appointed  bv 
the  king  to  walk  about  a  certain  fpace  of  ground  ap- 
pointed to  their  care.  al 

WAR-HORSE.      In  order  to  the  chufing  fuch  a         " 
horfe,  take  the  following  direCiions  : 

Chule  one  tall  in  Itature,  v^  iili  a  comely  head,  and 
an  out-lwelling  forehead;  a  large  fparkling  eye,  the 
white  of  which  is  covered  with  the  eye-brows;  k  fmall 
thin  ear,  fliort  and  pricking;  if  long,  well  carried,  and 
moving;  a  deep  neck,  a  large  crefl,  broad  breall, 
bending  ribs;  broad  and  ftraight  chine,  round  and  iuil 
buttocks;  a  tail  high  and  broad,  neither  too  thick  nor 
too  thin;  a  full  fuelling  thigh,  abroad,  flat,  and  lean 
leg:  fliort  pafterned  and  ftiort  jointed. 

As  tor  ordering  him  during  the  time  of  his  teaching, 
he  mufl  be  kept  high,  his  food  good  hay  and  clean 
oats,  or  two  parts  of  oats  and  one  part  of  beans  or  peas, 
well  dried  and  hardened;  Haifa  peck  in  a  morning, 
noon,  and  evening,  is  enough. 

On  his  refting  days  let  him  be  drelTed  between  five 
and  fix  in  the  morning,  and  water  him  between  feven 
and  eight  in  the  evening. 

Drefs  him  between  three  and  four,  and  water  him 
about  four  or  five,  and  always  give  him  provender  after 
watering;  litter  him  at  eight,  and  give  him  food  for  all 
night. 

The  night  before  he  is  ridden,  about  nine  take  away 
his  hay,  and  at  four  in  the  morning  give  him  a  hand- 
ful or  two  of  oats;  and  when  he  has  eaten  them  turn 
him  upon  the  fnaffle,  and  rub  him  all  over  with  dry 
cloths,  then  faddle  him,  and  make  him  fit  for  his  ex- 
ercife;  when  he  has  performed  it,  bring  him  into  the 
flable  all  Iweaty  as  he  is,  and  rub  him  all  over  with 
dry  wifps;  when  this  has  been  done,  take  off  his  fad- 
dle, and  having  rubbed  him  through  with  dry  cloths, 
and  put  on  his  houling  cloth,  then  lay  the  faddle  on 
again  with  the  girth,  and  walk  him  about  gently  till 
he  is  cool ;  when  fet  him  up,  let  him  fall  Tor  two  or 
three  hours,  and  put  him  to  his  meat:  in  the  afternoon 
curb,  rub  and  drcls  him;  alfo  water  and  order  him  as 
belorc. 

WARBLE.  To  chirp,  fing,  and  chatter  a$  a  bird 
docs ;  to  (ing  in  a  trilling  or  quavering  way. 

WARBLES  ANB    Skt-Fasts,    (in  farriery)    the 
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fmall  hard  tumours  frequently  formed  on  the  faddle 
part  of  a  hi^rfe's  hack,  and  occafioncd  by  the  heat  or 
uneafy  pofitioii  oT  the  laddie,  arc  iViled  warbles;  and 
if  thelc  arc  luffcred  to  remain  till  they  turn  horny, 
they  arc  then  called  fet-fafts. 

The  tormer  may  be  eafily  difperfcd  by  bathing  them 
with  a  mixture  confining  ot  two  parts  of  camphorated 
fpirifi  of  wine,  and  one  part  of  fpint  ot  fal  ammoniac. 
But  it  will  be  ncceffary  to  rub  the  latter  witii  the  mer- 
curial oiiutnent  till  they  are  foitened,  and  at  lad  dif- 
folvcd.  Sometimes  indeed  iliey  will  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  in  which  cafe  they  niuf^  be  taken  out  with 
the  knife,  and  the  parti  treated  as  a  frefh  wound. 

Warbles  may  aUo  arifc  from  an  internal  caufe; 
namely  from  the  heat  and  richnefs  of  the  blood. 

WARR.'VNT  a  Hor.se.  The  bargain  for  a  horfe, 
is  cither  attended  with  the  warranty  of  "  found,  free 
from  vice  or  blemifh,  and  quiet  to  ride  or  draw,"  or 
he  is  fold  without  warrant,  to  be  taken  with  all  faults; 
in  which  latter  cafe,  the  buyer  can  have  no  right  or 
pretence  to  return  him,  except  he  piove  glandered, 
which  exception  I  fuppofe  arifes  from  the  illegality  of 
felling  any  horfe  in  that  Hate. 

OiHiculties  having  arifen,  and  various  opinions  pre- 
vailed, as  to  the  precife  definition  of  the  term  found, 
we  fiiali  ])oint  out  what  has  been  hitherto  the  relative 
pra>3ice,  and  how  far  it  conlifts  with  equity.  The  late 
Lord  Chief  Jultice  Mamsfield  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  any  horfe  fold  for  more  than  ten  pounds, 
ought  in  law  to  be  found,  of  courfc  returnable  if  other- 
wife;  a  determination  inconfillent  either  with  truth  or 
equity  in  the  firft  inflancc,  which  ought  to  be  the 
ground  of  all  law,  and  manifellly  affording  the  pur- 
chafer  an  undue  advantage.  An  unfound  horfe  may 
be  worth  a  thoufand  pounds. 

We  fhall  define  foundnefs  to  imply,  "  not  difeafed, 
lame,  blind,  oi  brokcn-winded;  nor  having,  at  the 
time  of  fale,  any  impending  caufe  thereof."  By  cuf- 
tom,  three  da)s  trial  are  allowed  the  purchafcr,  within 
which  period  the  horfe  ought  to  be  returned  for  un- 
foundnefs:  but  it  the  defetl  lie  hid,  and  the  horfe  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  unfound  at  the  time  of  fale,  a 
much  longer  detention  does  not  bar  the  return  ot  the 
horfe;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  feller  can  prove  the 
foundnefs,  it  is  prefumed  the  horf^  has  been  dam:igcd 
whillf  in  the  culk)dy  of  the  purchafcr,  who  in  inch 
cafe  muft  (uftain  the  lofs.  In  cafes  of  this  nature,  as 
well  as  all  others,  juflice  muft  depend  on  the  laft  rc- 
lort,  upon  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  the  evidence. 

The  impending  caufes  of  iniloundnels  are  variojs ; 
fuch  as,  rotiennefs,  dclefts  in  the  eyes,  and  wind ; 
fplents,  and  fpavins.  For  example,  a  rotten  horle 
may  be  bought  and  f -Id  as  a  found  one;  his  gaunt. 
hide-bound,  and  ill-favoured  appearance,  being  attri- 
buted to  bad  ulaje,  and  want  of  condition;  but  death 
in  a  few  days  may  convince  the  buyer  of  his  error.  A 
horfe  may  chance  to  be  fold  in  the  inllant  that  a 
cloud  in  the  eye  is  beginning  to  occafion  partial  blind- 
nefs,  or  juft  betore  he  becomes  lame,  from  an  initient 
fplent,  or  fpavin;  in  fuch  cafes,  the  defect  muft  have 
exifted  at  the  time  of  fale,  the  warranty  was  falfe,  and 
the  bargain  is   void.      In  cafe  of  warranting  a  one- 


eyed  horfe,  it  is  ufnal  to  fay,  found,  "  barring  the 
eye;"  but  (hould  fuch  an  one  be  Add  as  fouml, 
without  that  remark,  he  would  doubtlefs  be  returna- 
ble. 

A  diftiniflion  always  exifts  in  praflice,  between  un- 
foundnefs  and-blemilhes,  which  in  fadl  accoids  both 
with  truth  and  convenience:  the  latter  may  cxill  with- 
out impediment  to  the  former. 

Blemifhes  confift  of  broken  knees,  lofs  of  hair  in 
the  cutting  places,  mallenders  and  fallenders,  cracked 
heels,  falle  quarters,  fplents,  or  excrcfcences  which 
do  not  occafiun -lamencfs,  and  windgalls  and  bog-fpa- 
vins  if  they  prevail  to  any  great  degree;  thefe  laft 
may  have  been  repreffed,  immediately  previous  to 
fale,  and  may  re-appear  in  a  few  miles  riding.  Nei- 
ther windgalls  nor  bog  fpavins  impede  a  found  warrant, 
provided  the  horfe  does  not  go  lame;  it  may  be  the 
fame,  probably,  in  relpefl  to  a  falfe  quarter. 

The  term  quiet,  or  free  trom  vice,  implies,  accord- 
ing to  eftabliihed  iilage,  that  the  horfe  is  neither  rclliff, 
nor  a  notoriou.s  runaway,  kicker  or  biter;  and  that  he 
will  quietly  and  obediently  permit  himfelf  to  be  fad- 
died,  or  accoutred,  in  the  ul'ual  way;  this  laft,  how- 
ever, fome  dealers  have  ventured  to  difpute. 

Ihe  trial  of  a  horfe 's  foundnefs  otjglii  to  be  commit- 
ted to  a  perfon  accuftomed  to  horles.  Our  judgment, 
as  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  wind,  is  now  univerfally 
guided  by  the  foundnefs  of  the  cough  ;  but  independent 
of  that  criterion,  the  preternatural  heaving  of  the  flanks 
in  a  broken-winded  horfe,  will  always  be  fufficiently 
apparent,  if  he  be  put  upon  a  fwift  pace.  It  is  nccef- 
fary  to  try  the  new  purchafe  in  all  paces,  and  even  to 
ride  him  fairly  a  conlldcrable  number  ot  miles,  in  or- 
der to  difcover  aii)-  latent  dete£f,  or  lainenefs  of  the 
finews,  which  may  have  been  patched  up  with  bandage 
and  aftringeiits,  for  the  exprcfs  purpofe  of  fale.  This 
method  is  very  common,  and  f  equemly  praelifcd  upon 
Ipeculation.  A  man  fays  to  himfelf,  the  foundnefs  of 
this  horfe  is  indeed  very  doubtful,  1  will  warrant  him 
however,  and  give  him  a  chance,  if  he  come  back  I 
fliall  be  but  where  1  was.  It  is  a  frequent  praflicc 
at  the  repofitoiy,  for  the  aiiSioneer  to  f.iy,  "  this  horfe 
I  is  found,  but  the  owner  docs  not  eluife  to  warrant  him." 
;  It  is  ly  no  means  proper  to  have  a  new  Iv  purchafcd 
horfe  (hod  or  trimmed,  prev  ious  "to  a  determination  to 
keep  him. 

On  this  elTential  branch  of  the  pracflce  of  horfe- 
dealing,  few  will  he  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Tap- 
LiN,  who,  in  his  laft  publication,  recommends  "  that 
no  horfe  fhould  be  deemed  found,  and  fold  with  fuch 
warrant,  but  a  horfe  in  a  ftate  of  j)Ctfei:tion,  entirely 
free  from  lamenefs,  blemifli,  and  defect,  not  only  at 
the  time  of  transfer,  but  never  known  to  have  been 
orherwife."  Had  Mr.  Tat'LIN  made  a  pcrfsdf  cure  of 
an  unfound  horfe,  he  would,  no  doubt,  warrant  him 
found,  notwithftanding  he  had  once  been  otherwife. 

Having  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
terms,  and  that  the  nag  i.s  quiet  to  approach,  giving 
him  fomc  gentle  warning  wdth  your  voice,  you  go  up  to 
him  in  his  ftall  on  the  near  fide,  and  laying  your  hand 
on  his  fore-hand,  you  proceed  from  thence  to  examine 
his  eyes,  mouth,  and  countenance ;  ftill  holding  his 
3  U  head, 
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■headj  and  turnifig  your  own  to  the  right  about,  ynu 
h;ivc  ii  view  of  llie  curve  of  his  neck,  the  height  of  his 
fof-e-Hand,  ahd  tHt  piofitidti  of  his  (hdillder  and  fore- 
arm. Rctuiniiig  to  liis  fore-hand,  you  defcend  to  Iiis 
legs  aHd  f('ct;_mihiit<;ly  examining  with  your  fingers 
every  hart  fl'om  above,  below,  within-llde,  and  with- 
out. I'mt  will  not  forget  the  virgin  integrity  of  the 
knees,  fo  much  and  fo  juftlv  in  rcqacft :  fo  difficult  is 
this  to  repair,  either  by  nature  or  art,  when  once  vio- 
Uted,  that  I  am  almoft  tempted  to  add  it  as  a  llfth,  to 
the  four  irrevocable  things. 

Being  f.iti^fied  rcfpec^ing  his  fore^rain,  your  eye 
and  hand  will  glance  over  his  back,  girting-place, 
tarcafe,  and  loin  ;  thence  proceeding  to  his  hinder 
c)uarttr,  and  thefetting  on  of  his  tail.  You  will  judge 
how  far  he  agrees  in  each,  and  every  refpeft,  with 
the  rules  of  p'.oportion  laid  down.  The  hinder  legs 
and  feet  will  demand  a  fliare  of  attention  fullas  mi- 
nute as  the  fore  ones,  and  that  the  infide,  or  hollow  of 
the  hock,  be  not  pafl'ed  without  due  notice,  fince  it 
often  happens  th"at  the  injuries  of  hard  labour  are  moft 
apparent  in  thofe  parts.  A  farvey  of  the  other  fide  of 
the  horfe  concludes  the  flable  examination. 

Suffer  no  perfon  belonging  to  the  feller  to  be  with 
you  in  the'ftall  during  your  infpedion,  that  the  horfe 
may  not  be  rendered  unquiet,  either  defignedly,  or  at 
the  mere  prefence  of  an  habitual  tormentor. 

To  any  reader  who  may  fuppofe  too  great  a  ftrefs 
lain  upon  a  ifablc  examination,  we  fliall  aflign  what  is 
a  veVy  forcible  rcafon ;  the\;xaminant  will  by  no  means 
find  fo  good  an  opportunity  abroad,  when  the  horfe, 
according  to  commendable  cuftom,  fliall  have- been 
iired,  and  fet  upon  his  mettle,  and  when  his  own  at- 
tention mufl  inevitably  be  divided.  The  ftall  is  alfo 
a  good  fituation  in  which  to  judge  of  the  temper  of  a 
horfe,  his  condition,  found  or  infirm  method  of  ftand- 
ing. 

Your  intended  purchafe  is  now  led   out  in  all  his 
glory,  andfo  much  care  has  been  probably  ufed,  during 
the  ceremony  of  bridling  and  combing,  to  aroufe  his 
natural,  and  fupply  him  with  an  addition  of  artificial 
fire,  that  "  warc-horfe"  is  by  no  means  an  unneceifary 
caution  to  the  by-ftander.     He  is  taken  to  a  fpot  of 
ground  raifed    for  the  purpofe   of  fhewing  his   fore- 
quiirtcrs  to  advantage.     Here  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  anotlier  general  furvey,  in  a  good  light.     It 
is  in  tliis  fituation  you  murt  make  a   final  judg'ment 
rcfpciSting  that  moil  material  objcft,  his  eyes,  taking 
care  to  have  his  head  placed  favourably  for  your  in- 
fpedtion.     The  next  conlidcration  is,  the  condition  of 
his  legs,  that   he  ftand  firaight,  and  do  not  knuckle 
w  ith  his  knees,  that  his  joints  do  not  tremble,  (the 
iure  indicatifin  of  weaknefs)  and  that  his  feet  are  even 
and  a  juft  diilance  apart.     Order  liim  next  to  be  walk- 
ed forward  in  liand,  placing  yourfelf  immediately  be- 
hin<l  him,  that  you  mav  fee  how   he  divides  his  legs, 
whether  lie  be  flraiglit  in  his  hams,  and  go  fiifficiently 
wide  iiehinil,  :ind  clofc  before.      Keep  your  pofition, 
iirul   let  him  trot   back,  (tVill  in  hind)  and  you  will 
perceive  whether  he  bends  his  knees,  and  go  free  from 
cutting  or  knocking,  whether  his  feet  be  found,  and  his 
joints  free  from  llitinefs,  or  injur)'  from  hard  labour. 


After  thefe  preliminaries,  you  mav  pc^rmit  the  joofcer 
in  waiting  to  mount,  who  ought  h)  exidbit  a  fair  fpeci- 
men  of  every  pace,  walk,  trot,  cdnter,  and  gallop, 
vouhavirtg  placed  yourltlf  in  ihc  interim,  sSbout  mid- 
way of  his  intcn<ied  courfc,  forwarti  and  back  again; 
in  which  advantageous  fifuation,  you  rhay  eomhiand  a 
view  of  the  horfe,  his  figure  and  aclirm,  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  this  part  of  tlie  fliew,  the  particulars  to  be 
noted  chiefly,  are  how  the  horfe  carries  his  head,  the 
degree  of  freedom  he  polTefies  in  his  (lioulders,  w'hethfcr 
he  goes  well  above  his  grouhd,  and  fafc,  whether  his 
haunches  follow  well,  and  w-ithout  over-reaeiiing,  and 
whether  he  fubmits  to  the  touch  of  the  fpiir  v.ithput 
fucking  in  his  wind,  and  fwelling,  which  is  a  fure  in- 
dication of  a  rebellious  difpofition,  and'that  he  obeys 
with  relucfarice.  As  the  concluding  fcene,  the  nag  is 
brought  back  to  that  elevated  fpot  jult  rnehtioned,  when 
you  take  anotlier  curfory  view  of  hini,  and  he  retljins 
to  his  ftable. 

But  let  no  perfon,  however  iaccuftomed  to  horfes,' 
purchafe  one  for  his  own  ufe,  without  previoullv  riding 
him  a  trial  hitnfelf ;  a  privilege  which  no  dealer  of 
credit  refufes  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  miles  upon 
the  road,  in  company  with  himfelf  or  fervant.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  way  to  know  all  that  can  be  known  of^ 
an  animal,  in  fo  fliort  an  acquaintar.ee,  firft  to  fee  him 
ridden,  and  then  to  ride  him  yourfelf.  You  will  M. 
enabled  to  determine,  how  far  his  merit  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fkill  or  fpurs  of  the  jockey,  how  far  his 
condition  and  wind  are  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
whether  he  has  been  merely  pampered  for  fale  ;  whe- 
ther his  carriage  be  adroit,  careful,  and  fafe,  over  ' 
rough  ways  ;  whether  he  be  naturally  fliy  and  fkittifh, 
or  has  taken  averfion  to  particular  obje(Sfs  ;  and  whether 
he  trot  down  hill  in  a  firm  and  compaft  way,  naturally 
throwing  his  weight  upon  his  haunches,  and  bearing 
light  on  the  hand,  or  whether  he  lean  forward,  as  if 
delirous  of  ufing  his  nofe  as  a  fifth  leg.  This  lall  is  a 
confideration  never  to  be  overlooked.  A  hack  that 
will  not  go  well  down  hill,  may  fairly  be  pronounced 
good  for  nothing,  were  it  only  becaule  fuch  good  qua- 
lification is  generally  the  eaiifcqucnce  of  being  well- 
fhaped,  the  backward  pofition  of  the  fliouldcr,  and  the 
inclination  forward  of  the  haunches,  favouring  the  at- 
titude mofl  proper  for  defcent.  Laft  of  all,  there  may 
be  fomething  highlv  difagreeabie  in  the  motions  or  car- 
riage of  a  horfe,  which  a  perfon  can  by  no  otiier  means 
difcover,  than  bv  acf  ually  riding  him. 

Much  obloquy  has,  in  all  periods,  fallen  upon 
dealers  in  horfes,  who  have  been  generally  fuppofed 
more  prone  to  trick  and  deception  than  any  other  clafs 
of  tradefmen  ;  but  this  arifes  perhaps  chiefly  from  the 
precarious  nature  of  the  commodity  in  which  they  deal, 
and  amongrt  a  number  of  fhabby  and  tricking  fellows, 
(which  indeed  are  to  be  found  in  all  trades)  there  arc 
no  doubt  many  fair  and  honourable  men  in  this. 
Their  method  of  preparing  and  decking  out  their  goods 
for  fale,  has  alwavs  been  vehemently  decried,  as  dirctJt- 
ly  calculated  for  the  purpotes  of  deception:  this  is  only 
in  part  true,  as  far  as  tlie  mamruvres  arc  intended  to 
conceal  imfouiidtiefs  ;  as  no  reafonable  objec5>ion  can 
polFibly  lie  againll  their  endeavours  to  fet  their  horfes 
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off  to  the  beft  advantage.  Jhc  grand  complaint  is  on 
the  behalf  of  humanity,  the  laws  of  whioh,  upon  thofe 
occafions,  arc  always  outraged,  wherefore  a  change  of 
mealuces  would  be  a  defirabie  event,  and  this  is  evi- 
dently in  the  power  of  the  buyers. 

We  allude  principally  to  the  well-known  flablc  dif- 
ciplinc  among  dealers,  of  figging  and  f. ring.  Thefirft 
is,  to  fhruft  a  com  (as  u  is  phrafed  of  ginger  into  tlie 
fundoment  of  a  horfe,  or  burden  of  a  mare  the  inllant 
of  being  led  out  to  thew,  for  the  purpofc  of  irritation, 
and  of  elevating  the  tail,  which  is  thereby  utually 
cocked  up  in  a  monftrous  and  ludicrous  manner.  Firing 
is  the  ditcipliuc  of  the  whip,  which  is  ufed  to  aroufe 
cveiT  fpark  of  mettle  in  the  horfe.  This  latter  is  an 
cverialting  fourcc  of  cruelty,  perpetrated  by  a  race  of 
brutal  and  inlenfible  mifcreants,  who  would  be  as  little 
fcrupulous  to  derive  gain  from  tl\e  torture  of  their  own 
fpccics.  Horfes,  whilll:  in  fuch  hands,  live  in  a  con- 
liant  ftate  of  apprehenfion  and  mifery.  Almoft  ever)' 
hour  .of  the  dav,  the  tormentor  goes  into  the  liable, 
like  a  Weft-Indian  Negro-driver,  whip  in  hand,  and 
intiicls  the  cruelty  of  the  lafli  upon  cAch  horfe,  in  order 
to  make  him  lively  and  apt  to  fly,  even  at  the  found 
of  a  man's  foot;  and  this  correotior,  fiom  habit,  from 
a  delire  of  reaping  all  its  imaginary  benefit,  and  from 
fuppofed  caufes  of  oiTence,  is  often  performed  w  ith  the 
utmoft  force.  But  the  barbarirv  is  never  fo  monftrous, 
or  rather  hellifli,  as  when  infi'ofed  upon  the  debilitated 
and  crippled  objefls  of  excefTive  labour.  Too  much  of 
■this  is  pradiftd  at  the  fales  of  worn-out  poft-hacks  and 
maehiners.  All  barbarity  is  totally  unneceflary,  for 
the  intent  of  it  is  fo  generally  known,  that  it  can  de- 
ceive nobody  ;  nay,  it  often  has  the  cffe&  of  producing 
fuddcn  cramps  in  a  horfe,  and  always  of  fpoiling  his 
trot  upon  a  ihew.  All  horfes  are  fhewn  to  the  beft 
advantage  by  a  moderate  ufe  of  the  whip.  I'here  is 
alfo  a  cruel  folly  prevalent  among  cow-jobbers,  name- 
ly, that  of  ftocking  the  cows,  as  it  is  called  ;  they 
oblige  thefe  creatures  to  fuffcr  the  pains  of  retention, 
twenty-four,  or  perhaps  forty-eight  hours,  previous  to 
iale,  that  they  may  have  a  great  fhew  of  milk  ;  as  if 
:!ll  b'jvcrs  of  cows  were  not  aware  of  the  cuftom,  and 
of  confequenee  deception  muft  be  out  of  queftion.  The 
plea  that  anv  knowledge  of  the  animal  can  be  thence, 
obtained,  is  ridiculous,  for  there  are  other  rules  of 
judging  infinitely  more  certain,  familiar  to  every  expe- 
rienced man.  Many  cows  get  inflamed,  and  even  in- 
durated udders  from  this  practice,  from  which  they 
never  perfeclly  recover. 

To  return  to  figging  and  firing.  The  L(,ndon  dealers, 
with  fome  few  exceptions,  permit  no  fervant  to  fliew  a 
iiorfe,  without  hiving  previoufly  figged  him,  under  a 
certain  forfeit.  Tliey  alfert,  they  are  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  horfes  in  the  country  Ihew-n  in  that  manner,  and 
that  thev  can  do  no  lefs,  jn  juftice  to  thcmfelves,  than 
to  fhew  tliem  under  fimilar  advantages  in  town  ;  the 
truth  is,  the  cuftom  is  inveterate  am'ong  them,  and 
they  can  fee  no  beauty  or  merit  in  a  horfe,  unlefs  he  is 
transformed  into  a  IVIcrry-Andrcw,  and  jumps  about 
from  fide  to  fide  as  if  d'iflia(5fed,  knocking  his  huckle- 
■bones  againft  every  wall  he  goes  near.  But  a'l  this  is 
ibut  a  pcor  recommendation   to  a  man  of  tafte  and 


jiidgmcnt  in  horfes,  and  the  dealer  th.crthy  often  mifiTes 
his  marjc.  As  to  the  pra>£licc,  as  intended  to  favour 
deception,  or  cover  unioundnefs,  the  remedy  is  aiways 
in  the  purchafer's  own  hands. 

There  is  a  prejudice  fomewhat  ger^cral,  hut  which 
holds  much  the  fame  relation  with  truth  that  prejudices 
generally  do  ;  namely,  tiiat  good  itorfes  are  n^t  to  be 
tound  in  the  hands  of  dealers ;  and  we  frequently  fee 
it  inferted  in  an  advcrtiCtnicnt,  by  way  of  additional 
recommendation  of  a  horfe,  that  he  d:;es  not  belong  to 
a  dealer,  or  that  he  has  never  been  in  a  dealer's  hands. 
It  is  yet  ftrange,  that  a  man  whofe  living  is  to  deal  in 
them,  who  has  fo  nany  through  his  h;uids,  who  goes 
to  the  fountain-head  to  have  them  frcdi  and  young, 
and  whofe  intcreft  it  is  to  fell  good  horfes,  fliould  have 
none  of  that  kind  to  fell  ;  and  fomewhat  more  fo,  that 
a  private  perfun  ftiould  be  defirous  of  parting  with  fo 
fcarcc  and  valuable  a  commodity.  I  will  agree,  that 
a  fecond-hand  good  horfe  is  far  preferable  to  a  freft* 
bad  one.  But  upon  the  average,  young  and  frefli  horfes 
muft  ncceffarily  bear  the  premium  ;  and  if  a  dealer  be 
careful  to  furniih  his  ftablcs  w  ith  fuch,  no  blame  ought 
to  attach  to  him  ;  for  were  he  to  journey  into  the 
country,  with  the  refolution  to  buy  none  but  good 
horfes,  his  journeys  would  be  many,  and  his  purchafcs 
few  indeed. 

Horfes  go  through  the  hands  of  feveral  dpfcriptions 
of  perfons  before  they  reach  the  metropolis.  The  con- 
fiderable  breeders  fell  their  colts  to  another  clafs, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  keep  them  until  they  are  fit  for 
market  and  general  ufe.  Thefe  laft  difpofe  of  their 
horfes  either  at  their  country  fairs,  or  through  the  me- 
dium of  particular  conne6lions  in  town. 

WARREN.  A  franchife,  or  place  privileged,  either 
by  prefcription  or  grant  from  tlie  king,  to  keep  beafts 
and  fowls  of  warren  in. 

Ihe  word  now  is  generally  applied  to  a  quantity  of 
ground  fet  afide  for  rabbits,  isc. 

A  warren,  as  well  as  other  things,  requires  a  proper 
place  and  particular  fituation ;  it  ftioyld  be  upon  a  fmall 
afccnt,  expofed  to  the  caft  or  fouth  ;  the  foil  that  is 
moft  fuitable  to  it,  is  that  which  is  fandy  ;  for  to  make 
a  warren  in  a  ftrong  clayey  ground,  would  be  the  way 
to  hinder  the  rabbits  from  making  themfelves  burrows 
with  eafc  \  if  the  warren  fliOuld  be  moorifh  ground, 
you  would  reap  but  little  benefit  from  them,  wet  being 
injurious  to  thefe  animals. 

A  warren,  properly  fpeaking,  is  a  coppice  which  is 
cut  every  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years,  according  as 
the  owner  thereof  thinks  fit-,  ot'herwife  he  muft  be 
content  to  have  it  according  as  the  fiaiatlon  of  tlie 
ground  will  allow. 

He  ought  to  take  all  the  due  precautions,  that  his 
warren  be  fo  contrived,  that  the  rabbits  may  cafily 
habituate  themielvcs  to  it :  but-  how  to  ("ucceed  therein, 
men's  fentiments  dififcr :  ancient  authors,  who  have 
wrote  upon  this  fubjed,  fay,  that  it  muft  be  furround- 
cd  with  wails  ;  but  others  tiiink  this  extravagancy,  and 
that  the  expence  will  by  much  exceed  the  profit ;  and 
indeed  we  find  not  many  that  are  fo  inclofed,  but  every 
one  is  at  his  own  liberty  as  to  tliat. 

Mr.  Chomel's  opinion  is,  that  a  warren  ought  to 
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be  encompaffed  by  a  good  ditch ;  and  though  Tuch  an 
inclofure  cannot  hinder  the  rabbits  from  going  out,  at 
leaft  if  it  be  not  filled  v.'ith  water,  yet  it  may  be  hoped 
no  damage  may  accrue  therefrom,  when  once  they  are 
accuftomed  to  the  place,  to  which  they  will  keep, 
though  there  be  neither  walls  nor  ditches  to  hem  them 
in.  He  that  makes  a  warren,  is  at  liberty  to  make  it 
as  large  as  he  pleafes,  the  extent  is  not  to  be  limited-; 
only  this  may  be  obferved,  that  the  more  fpacious  it  is, 
the  more  it  will  be  to  the  owner's  profit. 

I  do  not  know,  fays  the  fame  author,  how  thofe 
who  have  wrote  Letore  me  upon  the  fubjeft  of  warrens, 
have  given  their  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  be  fmrounded 
with  ditches  full  of  w.ncr  ;  they  muft  either  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  rabbits,  or  they  mull  not : 
it  they  were,  why,  lince  thc\-  know  moifture  to  be  in- 
jurious to  theic  animals,  (hould  they  advife  a  thing 
that  mod  contributes  to  it,  by  bringing  water  about  by 
the  mear:S  of  ditches  ?  U  not  this  atling  ag.iinft  the 
courfe  of  nature  ?  and  if  they  were  not  lenlible  of  the 
matter,  they  coitld  have  no  reafon  to  prefcribe  %vhat 
muft  naturally  tend  to  the  detriment  of  a  warren  ;  and 
theretore  without  troubling  thcmfclves  about  what  will 
become  of  the  rabbits  that  are  put  into  a  warren,  let 
them  make  one  m  fuch  a  fuuation  as  is  before  de- 
Icribed,  and  luvrounded  with  good  dry  ditches,  and  it 
will  be  fufficient. 

If  you  have  but  few  rabbits  to  ftock  your  warren 
with,  you  muft  exereife  the  more  patience,  to  wait  for 
the  pleafure  and  profit  you  may  expeft  from  it ;  fuch 
things  there  are  in  this  world,  time  is  required  before 
men  can  make  their  advantages  of  them,  theretore  you 
muff  wait  :  a  warren  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  cannot 
too  foon  abound  with  fubjcfls  that  are  proper  for  it,  fo 
as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  yield  good  profit  to  the 
owner:  thofe  wlio  defire  to  have  a  warren  foon,  ought 
to  furnifh  themfelves  with  a  certain  number  ef  does  big 
with  young  ;  thefe  animals,  by  their  young  ones,  will 
multiply  in  time  ;  but  they  niuif  not  for  the  firft  two 
years  be  hunted,  and  but  a  little  the  third;  but  thofe 
who  have  moll  knowledge  in  this  kind  of  management, 
take  care  to  ftock  their  warren,  by  the  means  of  a  great 
number  of  conies,  and  it  is  kept  up  the  better  when  this 
is  done. 

WARREN.  The  next  franchife  in  degree  to  a 
p;irk,  is  the  liberty  and  franchife  of  a  free  warren  ; 

The  beafls  anl  fowls  whereof  are  faid  to  be  four,  viz. 
the  hare,  the  coney,  the  pheafant,  and  the  partridge, 
and  no  other,  (being  fuch  as  may  be  taken  by  long- 
wingeJ  hawks;  that,  for  the  molf  part,  there  are  no 
officers  in  a  wancn,  but  the  malter  of  the  game,  or  the 
keeper,  and  tliat  there  is  no  neceflity  of  mclofmg  the 
fame,  as  liiere  i»  of  a  park. 

And  that  becaufe  a  foreft,  in  dignity,  is  both  th(- 
higheft,  and  the  greateft  franchife  ;  fo  it  tioth  compre- 
hend in  it  a  cUafc,  a  park,  ^nd  a  free  warren;  for 
which  reafoii  the  bealls  of  the  chafe,  and  beafts  and 
fowls  of  the  warren,  are  as  much  privileged  within  a 
lorclf,  as  the  beafts  of  the  foreft  are,  every  forell  being 
in  itielf  a  chafe,  though  a  chafe  be  not  a  f'orefl,  but 
a  part  of  it ;  and  the  like  may  be  faid  of  3  park  or 
wairen. 


For  which  reafon,  the  hunting,  hurting,  or  killing 
any  of  the  beafts  or  fowls  of  chafe,  park,  or  warren, 
within  the  limits  of  the  foreft,  is  a  trefpafs  of  the 
foreft,  and  to  be  punifhed  only  by  the  laws  of  the  foreft, 
and  not  otherwife. 

Although  it  is  faid  before,  that  the  beafts  and  fowls 
of  the  warren  are  the  hare,  the  coney,  the  pheafant, 
and  the  partridge,  yet  my  Lord  Coke  accountcth  all 
fov/\s/era:  nalura.  There  be  both  beafts  and  fowls  of 
the  warren,  faiih  he;  beafts,  as  hares,  conies,  and 
roes;  fowls  of  two  forts,  viz.  terrejires,  znd  aguatiks ; 
{i.e.  iar>d  fowl,  and  water  fowl);  that  the  lenejirei  are 
of  two  forts,  fyhfj}ies,  i.  e.  of  the  woods,  and  camp/flra, 
i.e.  of  the  plain  fields  ;  the  firft  are  the  pheafant,  wood- 
cock, i^c.  the  fecond,  partridge,  quail,  i^c.  the  ajwa- 
tiles,  or  water  fowl,  as  mallard,  hern,  ijc. 

WART.  An  e.>ccrefcence,  or  fuperf^uity  of  fpongy 
flefti  that  rifes  in  the  hinder  pafterns  of  coach-horfes, 
almoll  as  big  as  a  walnut. 

A  wart  fiippurates  and  voids  red  ffinking  matter,  and 
is  not  cured  but  for  a  time,  for  it  returns  again. 

TFar!,   or  fp:}igy  Excrtjctnce  war  the  Eye  of  a  Horje. 

This  imperfeflion  proceeds  from  congealed  phlegm 
lodged  there,  which,  in  time  caufes  the  eye  to  wafte,  or 
to  grow  little,  if  it  be  not  remedied. 

For  the  cure:  put  three  ounces  of  the  powder  of  cop- 
peras into  a  crucible,  on  a  charcoal  fire,  keeping  the 
tnatter  flirring  from  time  to  time;  but  take  care  to 
avoid  the  fleams  ;  continue  a  pretty  fmart  heat  till  the 
matter  grows  fomewhat  reddiih  ;  then  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  when  it  is  cooled,  break  it,  and  beat  the 
matter  to  a  very  fine  powder  ;  then  incorporate  four 
ounces  of  this  powder  with  five  ounces  of  album  rhafis, 
and  make  an  ointment,  to  be  applied  cold  to  the  warts; 
anoint  them  lightly  every  day,  and  they  will  fall  off 
like  kernels  of  nuts,  without  cauling  any  fwelling  in 
the  part. 

But  you  muft  take  care  to  anoint  nothing  but  the 
warts,  nor  muft  you  work  or  ride  the  horfe  during  the 
application  of  the  ointment. 

As  foon  as  the  warts  are  fallen  oft%  which  will  be  in 
a  month's  time,  diefs  the  fores  with  the  Countefs's 
ointment,  and  it  will  compleat  the  cure  in  a  month 
more  ;  for  the  fores  arc  uiually  very  deep  where  the 
warts  are  very  large. 

WASPS  may  be  deftroycd  b','  fnioaking  the  hatch  or 
hollow  tree  with  anv  lliuking  combuilibie  article,  or 
by  fcaldiug  them  with  boiling  water.  By  putting  cy- 
der, verjuice,  wine,  or  any  foin-  or  fweet  liquor,  in  a 
(hort-neckcd  phial  ;  you  may  alfo  lay  fwcct  apples, 
the  entrails  of  beafts  or  fifh,  other  flclh,  or  treacle,  in 
an  earthen  difh,  with  a  little  water,  or  any  liquid;  and 
hv  ihcfe  means  \ du  m;i)'  dcftroy  great  numbers  of  them. 
Thrufting  [liects  of  ligiited  hrinillunc-rags  into  the  nefts 
of  warp.";,  and  iinmcdiatcly  covering  their  holes  with 
earth,  will  dcftroy  them.  \  copper  coin  of  any  kind 
held  for  a  Ihort  time  to  tht  part  wounded  by  a  wafp,  is 
an  excellent  remedy. 

WATERS  FOR  Fish.  If  you  have  a  pond  that  is 
fupphcd  by  a  white  tat   water,   upon   great  rains  you 
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nay  put  in  at  firf\  three  hiindrcJ  carps  ptr  acre,  if 
tlicrc  he  tlirce  or  four  acres  of  pond  ;  but  otlicrwife, 
you  inul>  not  put  in  fo  many  :  and  it  will  be  proper 
to  put  in  alfo  forty  or  fifty  tenches  for  a  trial ;  becaufe 
lliis  fort  of  water  is  very  proper  for  carp,  but  being  laid 
dry  fomc  time  may  do  well  for  tenches  iiUo. 

Perclics  naay  be  added  to  what  number  you  plcafe, 
as  fuppolc  fix  hundred,  for  they  arc  great  breeders  ; 
and  being  alfo  hfhcs  of  prey,  tiiey  devour  their  own 
fpecies  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  filh. 
And  ihcfe  are  accounted  one  oi  the  bed  forts  ot  fifii. 

Take  care  how  you  put  bream  into  thefe  waters,  for 
they  grow  up  vorv  flowlv,  though  they  will  at  length 
become  very  large,  but  in  the  mean  time  they  breed  io 
prodigioufiv,  and  have  fuch  a  lllni)-,  nafty  Iry,  as  both 
robs  and  fouls  the  water,  which  renders  it  unfit  for 
other  filh  ;  but  when  a  water  is  ten  or  twelve  acres  in 
extent,  and  fed  with  fomc  brook,  winter  and  fumnier, 
they  will  do  well ;  otherwife  not  to  be  made  ufe  of. 

As  for  pike,  they  are  dangerous  guells  in  Inch  ponds, 
for  if  they  are  grown  big,  they  will  devour  the  belt  tifh, 
and  depopulate  the  water  ;  but  if  you  can  get  one  hun- 
dred jacks  once  in  two  years,  not  exceeding  nine  inches, 
you  may  put  them  together  « ith  the  carps,  into  great 
waters,  fo  that  your  carps  be  not  leller  than  nine  or 
ten  inches  ;  but  you  muft  not  let  them  continue  there 
more  than  two  years  ;  after  which  time  put  them  into 
their  peculiar  ponds,  where  being  duly  fed,  they  will 
grow  to  be  very  large  and  fine  fifli. 

It  is  not  expedient  to  flock  great  flanding  waters 
with  eels,  for  they  are  but  of  flow  growth  ;  and  being 
alfo  but  of  an  indifferent  fize,  they  will  be  lean  and 
dry  ;  but  fuch  moats  into  which  the  finks  of  houles 
drain,  are  places  in  which  they  will  thrive  well. 

Thefe  diredlions  relate  particularly  to  the  firft  ftock- 
ing  of  new-made  ponds  ;  but  after  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  (for  they  muft  not  continue  longer  full)  when 
you  come  to  re-ffock,  and  fo,  on  all  occafions,  you 
mav  put  three  or  four  hundred  carps,  and  eight  liun- 
flred  itncli  fif  ilic  water  feeds  them)  into  an  acre,  bcfides 
perches. 

You  muft  likewife  take  notice,  that  if  the  fifh  with 
^vhich  you  flock  your  ponds,  be  taken  out  of  over- 
ftocked  ponds,  which  renders  them  lean  and  poor,  you 
xnult  at  the  fame  time  double  your  flock,  or  elfe  the 
too  fudden  plenty  of  food  at  ihe  firft  will  furfeit  them, 
and  they  will  die  of  over-much  blood,  as  has  been 
luund  by  expeiience. 

'  WATER  PRwPtK  FOJi  Horses.  The  prefenation 
ol  horfes  depends  confiJerably  on  the  water  they  drink 
wiiiie  they  are  travelling  :  that  which  is  leaff  quick 
<iiid  penetratin.if  is  befl ,  a  river  being  preferable  to  a 
Ipriiig,  and  a  fountain  to  a  draw-well. 

However,  if  a  man  is  obliged  to  let  his  horfe  drink 
Such  penetrating  water,  it  ought  to  be  fet  in  the  fun, 
OI  fome  of  it  warmed  to  corictil  the  (harpnefs  of  the 
reft  ;  or  it  may  be  a  little  amended  by  flirring  it  about 
with  the  hand,  or  throwing  hay  among  it;  but  if  the 
•>*atcr  be  extreme  quick  and  piercing,  pimgle  warm 
•Aatcr  or  wheat  bran  with  it,  and  that  will  fuffiCiently 
•.otred  the  fault. 
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WATERING  OF  Horses.  Tlic  diis  performance 
of  this  requires  the  ohit-rvance  of  the  following  rules: 

All  the  while  \  ou  are  upon  a  journey,  let  your  horfe 
drink  of  the  firft  good  w,iter  you  come  to,  after  feven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  it  be  in  furamer-time,  and 
after  nine  or  ten  in  winter. 

That  is  accounted  good  water,  which  is  neither  too 
quick  and  piercing,  nor  too  muddy  and  flinking. 

This  is  to  be  done,  unlefs  you  would  have  him 
gallop  a  long  time  after  drinking;  for  if  fo,  you  muft 
forbear. 

Though  it  is  the  cuftom  of  England  to  run  and  gal- 
lop horfes  after  drmking,  wtiich  we  call  watcring- 
courfes,  to  bring  them  (as  they  fay)  into  wind,  yet 
fays  M.  UE  SoLLEYSEL,  it  IS  the  inoft  pernicious  prac- 
tice that  can  be  imagined  for  horfes,  by  wh.ch  many 
are  rendered  piirfy. 

While  a  horfe  is  drinking,  draw  up  his  head  five  or 
fix  limes,  making  him  move  a  little  between  every 
draught  ;  and  notwithllanding  he  be  warm,  and  fweat 
veiv  much,  )et  if  he  is  not  quite  out  of  breath,  and 
voii  have  four  or  five  miles  to  ride,  he  will  be  better 
after  drinking  a  little,  than  if  he  had  drank  none  at 
all  :  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  the  horfe  is  very  warm, 
you  Ihould  at  coming  out  ot  the  water,  redouble  your 
pace,  to  make  him  go  at  a  gentle  trot,  to  warm  the  wa- 
ter in  his  belly. 

You  ought  to  let  him  drink  after  this  manner  during 
the  whole  time  of  your  journey  ;  becaufe  if  when  you 
happen  to  bait,  he  be  hot,  or  fweaty,  you  muft  not  let 
him  drink  for  a  long  time,  becaufe  it  would  endanger 
his  life;  and  when  his  bridle  is  taken  off,  his  exceflive 
thirft  will  hinder  him  from  eating,  fo  that  he  will  not 
ofl^er  to  touch  his  meat  for  an  liour  or  two ;  which, 
perhaps,  your  occafions  will  not  allow  you  for  a  baiting 
time,  and  not  to  have  any  food  will  render  him  unfit 
for  travel. 

If  you  meet  with  any  ford  before  you  come  to  your 
inn,  ride  thd  horfe  through  it  two  or  three  times,  but 
not  up  to  his  belly  ;  this  will  cleanfe  his  legs ;  and  the 
coldnefs  of  the  water  will  bind  up  the  humours,  and 
prevent  them  from  defcending. 

If  your  horfe  has  been  very  warm,  and  you  have  not 
had  the  conveniency  of  watering  him  upon  the  road,  he 
will,  wlien  unbridled,  eat  but  "very  little,  therefore 
he  fliould  have  his  oats  given  tiim  "vilhed  in  ale  or  beer, 
or  only  fome  of  iheni,  if  you  intend  to  feed  him  again 
after  he  has  drank. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  horfi*s  are  often  fpoiled 
by  giving  them  oats  bctore,  their  water  ;  becaufe  they 
fay,  the  water  makes  tlie  oats  pafs  too  foon,  and  out  of 
the  ftomath  undigefled  Bui  M.  de  Sollbysel  af- 
firms, that  though  It  be  the  common  cuilom  not  to  do 
it  till  after,  yet  it  is  proper  to  feed  with  oats  both  be- 
fore and  after,  clpecially  if  the  horfe  be  warm,  and 
has  been  hard  lid,  for  tliey  will  be  a  great  deal  the  bet- 
ter for  it,  and  in  no  dangei  u\  becoming  fitk. 

Grteii  Jf  attt'  fi,i  vuirj  SurruihU. 

Take  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  RiPian  vitriol,  and  a» 
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much  roche  alum,  an  ounce  of  veriiigris,  and  two 
ounces  otcoppcras,  reduce  thcnn  all  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der,  and  put  them  into  a  two-quart  bottle,  into  which 
pour  a  quart  ol'  the  beft  and  flrongeft  white  wine  vine- 
gar ;  then  having  tied  Ibme  pieces  of  lead  or  ii'on  about 
the  neck  of  it,  that  fo  it  may  fink,  put  a  hJid  roll  of 
hay  in  the  bottom  of  a  kettle,  that  the  bottom  of  tfie 
bottle  may  not  touch  the  kettle  ;  then  cutting  three 
notches  in  the  fides  of  the  cork,  left  the  bottle  Ifiould 
break,  ftop  up  the  bottle,  fet  it  in  the  kettle  iipon  the 
hay,  fo  that  it  may  fland  upright  ;  then  put  fo  much 
cold  water  into  the  kettle,  that  about  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle  may  remain  above  the 
xvater;  then  hang  the  kettle  over  the  fire,  and  make  it 
boil  for  half  an  hour,  or  fo  long  till  the  vinegar  has 
diffolved  the  powder  ;  taking  the  bottle  out  now  and 
then,  and  Hiaking  the  vinegar  and  powders  together  ; 
and  when  you  nod  that  they  are  xvell  mixed,  take 
them  off  the  fire,  and  keep  it  clofe  flopped  with  a 
cork,  for  ufe. 

7he  Method  of  ujmg  it  is  as  follows: 

Take  an  earthen  pan  which  will  hold  about  twelve 
quarts,  fill  this  with  chamber-lye,  that  has  been  made 
by  healthy,  found,  and  young  perfons ;  and  the  ftaler 
the  chamber- lye  is,  the  better  it  will  be  for  ufe.  It 
ought  to  fland  in  the  pan  at  leafl  three  weeks  before 
you  ufe  it. 

It  will  be  proper  to  have  a  pailful  of  it  always  ready: 
and  when  you  have  accafion  to  ufe  this  medicine  for  a 
moderate  grief,  half  a  pint,  or  better,  of  the  above 
defcribed  vinegar,  with  a  quart  of  the  ftale  chamber- 
lye,  or  if  you  would  have  it  flronger,  'more  of  the 
vinegar :  then  they  being  mixed  together  cold,  (or 
if  in  winter,  hot)  bathe  the  legs,  heels,  or  parts 
of  the  horfe  affecled  with  it,  twice  a  day. 

As  to  the  virtues  of  this  water,  it  is  the  befl  remedy 
3«et  known  in  the  world,  cither  for  the  preventron  or 
cure  of  many  great  and  dangerous  furrances,  to  which 
horfes  are  liilble  ; ■  as-ntalehders,  which  tt  cureSat  once 
or  twice  dreffing. 

The  mange,  either  d'ry  or  wet,  rat-tails,  fcratches, 
gourded  or  fwelled  legs  and  heels  ;  it  alfo  prevents  and 
cures  the  grcafc  fallen  into  the  legs  and  heels. 

And  it  will  alfo  cure  the  farcy,  if  to  thefe  two 
lafl-named  difeafes  you  purge  the  horfe  before, 
and  once,  twice,   or  three  times  during  the  time  of 

cure. 

It  is  a  n6ble  cleanfer  and  healer  of  all  f\uhborn  and 
foul  ulcers  and  w6unds  in  a  horfe;  preventing- the 
breeding  of  worms,  and  all  proud  flefh  in  wbutitis,- As 
well  as  a  rcpelier  or  driver  away  of  any  flux  of  humours 
from  any  part;  alfo'clifts  and  Cracks  'in  the' heels, 
pains,  y^--  preventing  wind-galls,  by  its  repellent  atid 
flrengthcniug  quality. 

Tlie  green  water  alone,  without  the  chamber-lye,  is 
the  beft  of  remedies  for  the  cure  of  nil  fiftulas,  cankers, 
and  galled  backs,  not  difpofing  fucli  forrauces  to  rot, 
fefler,  and  grow  wprfc,  as  all  greafy  and  oily  medi- 
cines do. 


jIn  excellent  Eye  }Vattr. 

Reduc-e  lapis  calaminaris  to  a  v-ery  fine  powdei ;  alfa 
take  powder  of  the  beff  bole  ammoniac,  called  Fencliji) 
bole,  and  the  beff  white  vitriol,  of  each  an  otuice  :  put 
them  into  a  new  earthen  pipkin,  which  will  hold  lour 
quarts,  and  boil  them  till  the  liquor  is  cotifumcd  to 
three  quarters  of  a  pint  ;  then  let  it  fettle,  and  pour  off 
the  clear  from  the  Fcrccs  ;  to  which  clear  liquor,  idA 
two  drachms  of  faccharirni  faturni,  commonly  calli;d 
fugar  of  lead ;  fait  of  vitriol,  two  drachms  ;  camphor 
dilfolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  better  than  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce;  tinfture  of  aloes,  better  than  half,  but  not  quite 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  ;  red  rote  water,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pint ;  prepared  tutty,  near,  but  not  quite,  half 
an  ounce:  mix  all  thele  together,  and  keep  it  in. a 
bottle  for  ufe. 

it  is  one  of  the  beff  eye  waters  for  horfes  extant,  for 
ail  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  as  pin  and  web,  pearls,  clouds, 
blood-fhotten,  fore  and  running  eyes,  fait,  hot,  and 
fliarp  rheums,  ulcers,  firtulas,  bruiics,  flripes,  (and  if 
it  be  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  hone}')  alfo 
moon-blind,  firengthening  the.  fight  to  a  miracle,  by 
only  fy ringing  it  into  the  eyes  a  lyringe  full  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

As  to  its  extraordinary  virtues,  a  certain  author  gives 
the  following  inflance  : 

A  young  unruly  horfe  being  put  into  a  cart,  in  order 
to  learn  him  to  draw,  was  fo  reftive,  that  two  or  three 
men  could  fcarce  govern  him,  fo  that  one  of  the  men, 
violently  whipping  him  over  the  face,  he  happened 
to  receive  a  molt  dangerous  Ifroke  by  a  knotted  whip- 
cord, in  the  eye,  fo  that  the  cord  had  quite  cut  through 
the  firft  coat  of  the  eye,  fo  deep,  that  the  dent  or 
wound  would  more  than  bury  the  whip-cord;  and  that 
wound  was  all  along  the  middle  of  the  fight  of  the  eye, 
which  inflamed  tfie  e^•e  and  eye-lids  to  that  degree, 
that  the  eye  grew  as  big  as  one's  fill  ;  and  all  the  bell 
farriers  judged  it  impofFible  to  recover  the  fight ;  but 
the  eye-lid  being  bathed  with  a  rag  dipped  in  a  little 
hot  beer,  in  which  a  little  butter  had  been  boiled,  and 
a  handful  of  fage  leaves,  as  hot  as  the  horfe  could  en- 
dure it,  the  fwelling  was  thereby  foon  brought  down  ; 
and  then  two  or  tfiree  fyriiiges  full  of  the  abovefaid 
water  at  a  time  being  injefled  into  the  eye,  and  that 
two  or  three  times  u  day,  made  a  perfeiil  cure  of  the 
eye  in  lefs  than  a  week,  and  reftorcd  the  fiorfe  to  his 
fight  as  before.  '  ' 

ted  Plater. 

This  is  a  filthy  hiimour  ifTuing  from  any  wound, 
fore,  or  ulcer,  it)  a  horfe,  which  fo  long  as  it  rcmfliiis 
in,' does  fo  poifon  them,  that  they  are  not  to  be  cured 
till  it  is  brought  out. 

To  effedl  this,  take  the  root  of  the  herb  called  Good 
King  Henry,  or  All  Good,  and  boil  it  in  water,  and  give 
it  him  ;  or  give  him  a  good  handful  of  muffard-lced 
beaten  fmall,  in  white  wine  vingear,  two  or  three  tinus 
together,  one  after  another  ;  but  you  inufl  be  fure  to 
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keep  h\s  belly  nihbcd  -with  a  goot!  ling  !\}dtt  by  two 
men,  one  at  one  end  and  the  otiicr  nt  tlie  ftihrr. 

WA  TERS  OR  Humours  in  Horsrs.  Tfieir  liiiid 
legs  are  fubjcdt  to  certain  wliitc,  (harp,  and  Corrupt 
humours  or  waters,  whicli  happen  very  rarely  in  the 
torc-Icgs,  and  are  dilcovered  bv  fcarchiii);  the  paHcrns, 
if  a  moiftnels  be  lound  beneath  tlic  h.iir.  which  is  ex- 
tremely ftinking,  Jnd  will  grow  all  rouiul  the  palltin 
and  partem  joint,  nnd  fometimcs  almoft.  up  to  the  very 
ham. 

Thcfo  waters  do  frequently  caufe  the  pallerns  to 
fwell,  keep  ilic  legs  ftiff,  mike  t\l6  hoile  lean,  and 
leparate  tlic  flclh  from  the  coroner,  near  the  b.eels. 

They  ma)-  be  ealiiy  put  a  ftop  to  in  their  beginning, 
but  after  they  have  been  of  foiuo  continuance,  it  is  an 
error  of  ib.ofc  wiio  intend  todilperfe  them;  foralihough 
thoy  may  dry  them  up  fur  a  tiiiic,  yet  they  will  rerurn 
and  break  out  again.  '      ''■ 

As  fertile  cure;  if  it  be  bf^giin  in  N^inter  time,  ihey 
will  occalion  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  but  in  the  liim- 
mcr  time,  the  white  honey  charge  will  produce  fuch 
cffetls  as  are  beyond  c.\pedation. 

For  H'alery  Eyes. 

This  infirmity  proceeds  either  from  rheumatic  and 
moid  humours,  or  from  fome  ftroke  or  blow,  either 
with  a  whip,  Hick,  or  fuch  like,  and  the  cure  is, 

Fird  bleed  him  in  the  eyc-vcin,  then  melt  pitch, 
maftich,  and  rofin,  of  each  equal  quantities  together, 
and  fpread  it  with  a  flick  over  his  temples;  then  lay 
fome  wool  over  it,   fo  as  to  lie  flat  to  his  head. 

T  hen  having  dilTolvcd  fome  alum  in  white-wine, 
wa(h  his  eyes  with  it;  or  blow  fome  powder  of  tutty 
into  them;  or  you  may  mix  a  little  tutty  with  fine  ho- 
ney, and  touch  the  corner  of  the  eye  with  it,  and  you 
will  find  the  plaifter  will  loofen  ahd  fall  off,  as  the 
humour  decreales. 

WATERY  Sores  in  Horses.  There  is  a  certain 
ftinking  or  fretting  matter,  which  ifliies  out  of  the 
p<ires,  and  deadens  the  llcin  of  the  partem,  fetlock,  and 
lometimes  of  the  whole  leg  of  a  horfe,  and  is  fo  corro- 
five,  that  it  loofcns  the  hoof  from  the  coronet  at  the 
heel,  appearing  on  the  fkin  in  form  of  a  very  white 
and  malignant  matter,  which  Ihews  the  greatnefs  of  the 
corruption. 

The  breaking  out  of  this  matter  is  always  ulhered 
in  by  a  fwelling,  and  accompanied  with  pain,  and  at 
lalt  acquiring  a  venomous  quality,  it  is  lucceeded  by 
warts,  clefts,  and  nodes,  which  in  procefs  of  time, 
^vcr-run  the  whole  part,  and  render  the  cure  very  dif- 
ticult. 

It  commonly  appears  at  firft  on  the  fide  of  the  paf- 
teru,  and  aherwards  iifes  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg, 
peeling  off  fome  part  ol  the  hair. 

As  tor  the  cure;  as  loon  as  you  perceive  a  horfe  to 
be  feixed  with  this  diftemper,  lei  him  blood  Iparinglv, 
;  wo  pounds  of  blood  will  be  enough;  then  give  him 
tvery  morning  for  eight  days  together,  a  decutlion  of 
guaiacum,  or  of  box-wood,  and  afterwards  purge  h;m, 
obferving  the  fame  method  as  is  prefcribcd  tor  the 
.  FakCIN,  "^hich  Je(. 


fn  the  tnean  time  vou  mud  (liave  awav  the  hair,  and 
if  (he  lei'  lie  not  gourdcd,  rub  the  fore  pla<;es  veiy 
hard  with  a  wilp,  in  order  to  apply  the  tuUowing  oint* 
ment  for  drawinir  up  water  fores  : 

Take  a  pound  of  black  foap,  an  ordinary  (^lafi  full 
of  fpirit  ot  wine,  two  ounces  of  common  fait  beaten 
Imall,  and  three  ounces  of  burnt  alum,  witii  a  fulfieiciit 
quantity  ol  meal  :  make  an  ointment  of  ihefe,  to  be 
laid  on  the  part  without  any  covetiiid  or, bandage. 
The  next  day  vvaih  the  plan-  clean  with  new  made 
urine,  and  apply  the  ointment  fcvefal  times,  walliitig  it 
as  before. 

W.'VTER  SPANI  F.I- ;  how  h  tram  and  order  him  for  the 
Givm  in  F&u'ling. 

The  water-dog  i<.  of  fuch  general  uic..  and  fo  com- 
mon amon.!;lf  u-',  thai  there  needs  no  great  deicnpiion 
ot  hull  ;  but  there  are  great  (Jitfercncds  atnongft  fhetq, 
as  well  in  proportion,  a.voiherwiie. 

As  to  colour,  the  curious  will  make  a  difference,  as 
the  black  to  be  the  be  ft  and  harJjcfl ;  the  fpotted  or 
pied,  qinekelf  ot  fcent,  and  the  liver-hued  quickeft  in 
Iwimuiiiig  :  but,  in  truth,  colour  is  not  material,  for 
without  doubi  there  arc  good  and  bad  of  all  colours,  and 
that  by  experience  is  found  ;  but  his  breeding,  training 
up,  and  coming  of  a  good  kind,  arc  tlie  chief  things  ; 
yet  It  muft  be  confelfed,  that  as  to  handfomcnefs,  die 
colour  is  to  be  regarded,  {'o  is  the  proportion  as  to  the 
Hiape  ;  and  then  ids  head  Ihould  be  round,  with  curled 
hair,  h:s  ears  broad  and  hanging,  his  eves  full  and 
lively,  l:is  nofe  fhort,  his  lips  like  unto  an  hound^s,  his 
neck  thick  and  (hort,  his  (Tioulders  broad,  his  legs 
(fiaight,  his  chine  fquare,  his  ribs  with  a  compafs,  Ins 
buttocks  round,  his  thighs  brawny,  his  belly  gaunt,  his 
pafterns  ftrong  and  dew-clawed,  and  his  fore-feet  long 
and  round,  witli  his  hair  in  general  long  and  curled, 
not  loofe  and  fhagged  ;  for  the  firll  iheweth  hardinefs 
and  ftrength  to  endure  the  water,  and  the  other  much 
tendernefs  and  -weaknefs. 

Now  for  the  training  and  bringing  him  up  you  cannot 
begin  too  early,  I  mean  to  teach  him  obedience,  when 
he  can  but  lap,  for  that  is  the  principal  thing  to  be 
learned  ;  for  being  made  to  obey,  ,he  is  then  ready  to  do 
your  commands  ;  therefore  fo  fooa  sn  tic  can,  lap,  teach 
him  to  conch  and  lie  clofc,  not  daring  to  llir  from  that 
polture  without  your  commands  ;  and  the  better  to  et- 
tecf  this,  always  chenfh  him  when  he  Joes  your  will, 
and  corred  him  wlien  he  J.iobcys  :  and  be  fure  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  the  lit  it  teaehiHg  him  \  ou  never  let  him 
eat  any  thing,  but  when  he  does  lomethinj^  to  deferve  it, 
that  iiC  may  theictore  know  that  tood  is  a  thing  that 
comcih  not  by  chance,  or  by  a  liberal  hand,  but  only 
for  a  reward  lor  well-doing  ;  and  this  will  make  him 
not  only  willmg  to  learn,  but  apt  to  remember  what 
he  is  taught  without  blows,  and  to  that  end,  have  no 
more  teachers  tlian  one,  lor  variety  breeds  conlufion, 
as  teaching  diveis  ways,  fo  tliat  he  can  learn  no  w<<y 
well. 

Another  thing  is,  you  muft  be  very  tonftant  to  the 
words  of  direction  by  which  you  teach  him,  chufing 
lucti  a<.  arc  m<.ift   pertinent  to   tiiat  purpofc,  and  thole- 
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words  that  you  firll  nfe,  do  not  alter,  for  dogs  take  no- 
tice of  the  found,  not  ol'  the  Englijh,  fo  that  the  lead  al- 
teration puts  them  to  a  ftand  :  for  example,  if  you  teach 
liim  to  couch  at  the  word  dnvn,  this  will  be  a  known 
command  unto  him;  and  I  am  ol  opinion,  that  to  ule 
more  words  than  what  is  neceliary  for  one  and  the  fame 
thing,  is  to  overload  his  memory,  and  caufc  lorgetfulncfs 
ill  him. 

And  this  method  (hould  be  obferved,  as  to  the  fetting- 
dog. 

You  muft  teach  him  alfo  to  know  tlie  word  of  cor- 
reftion,  and  rcprelienfion,  for  no  Iclfon  can  be  taught 
without  a  fault ;  and  no  fault  should  cfcape  without  le- 
prehenfion,  or  at  leafl  of  chiding,  and  in  this  be  as  con- 
rtant  to  a  word;  as,  Go  to,  fir  rah,  >afcal,  or  the  like; 
which  at  firft  Ihould  be  ufed  with  a  la(h  or  jerk,  to 
make  him  know,  that  it  is  a  word  of  wrath  or  anger ; 
neither  mufl  luoh  words  proceed  from  you  lovingly  or 
gently,  but  with  pafTion  and  roughnefs  of  voice,  toge- 
ther with  fiercenefs  of  looks,  that  the  whelp  may  trem- 
ble when  he  hears  yoti  fpeak  thus.  You  inuft  have  cer- 
tain words  of  cherifhing  when  he  hatli  done  well,  that 
he  may  be  thereby  encouraged,  as.  That's  a  good  boy,  well 
done,  or  the  like,  ufing  therewith  chearfulnefs  of  fpeech, 
nor  without  aftions  of  favour,  as  fpitiing  in  his  mouth, 
clapping  him  on  the  back,  and  the  like  ;  you  muft 
alfo  ufe  fome  words  of  advice,  that  when  he  is  at 
his  fport,  he  may  the  better  perform  the  fame,  and 
they  may  ferve  to  fpur  or  put  him  forward  with 
more  chearfulnefs  ot  fpirit,  as,  Tahe  hied,  bnn,  or  the 
like. 

When  your  whelp  is  brought  to  underlland  thefe  fe- 
veral  words,  viz.  of  inllruction,  corredfion,  cherifhing, 
and  advice,  and  that  he  will  couch  and  lie  down  at  your 
feet,  how,  when,  and  as  long  as  vou  pleafe,  and  that 
with  a  word,  or  look  only,  then  teach  him  to  lead  in  a 
line  or  collar,  and  to  follow  at  your  heels,  without  com- 
ing too  clofe  or  hanging  back  ;  the  meaning  of  this 
is,  to  teach  him  to  be  more  farr-iliar  and  obedient  unto 
you. 

Having  brought  him  to  perfeft  obedience,  to  follow 
you  in  aline,  the  next  thmg  muft  be,  to  make  him  fol- 
low you  in  like  manner  loofe,  without  a  line,  and  always 
to  be  at  your  heels,  and  to  lie  down  by  you,^  without 
your  leave  to  the  contrary  :  this  is  as  necelTary  a  leffon 
as  can  be  taught  him,  for  he  mull  be  fo  but  upon  fpecial 
occafions,  as  to  raife  up  fowl  from  their  haunts,  and  find 
out,  and  bring  what   you  have  Ihot   or   killed,    unto 

you. 

The  next  le/Tun  to  lenm  him  is,  to  fetch  and  carry 
any  thing  that  you  fliall  command  him  ;  and  this  you 
may  begin  to  teach  him  by  the  way  of  Iport,  as  b\- 
taking  your  glove,  and  (baking  his  iiead,  making  him  to 
catch  at  it,  and  to  play  with  it ;  and  fomctimes  let 
him  hold  it  in  his  mouth,  and  llnve  to  pull  it  from  you  ; 
then  call  it  a  httlc  way  from  you,  and  let  him  muzzle  it 
on  the  ground  ;  then  take  it  from  him  gently,  giving 
him  cherifhing,  ns,  "I hat's  a  good  l»y,  well  done,  or  the 
like. 

After  you  have  fj-cnt  fome  time  in  this,  and  that  you 
find  him  to  t.tkc  it  from  the  ground,  and  to  hold  it  in 
his  mouth,  as  it  were,  from  you,  tlien  begin  to  cdl^  it 


further  and  further,  giving  your  command,  faying, 
Fetch  or  bring  it,  Jirrah  ;  and  if  he  brings  it,  then  cheriih 
and  reward  him  with  meat,  or  a  cruil  of  bread,  and 
let  him  have  no  food,  but  what  he  dcfer\(.s  by  do- 
ing his  leffon,  and  by  your  continual  praftice  he  will 
fetch  your  glove,  or  any  thing  elfe  you  throw  out  for 
him. 

If  at  any  time  he  offers  to  run  away  with  your  glove, 
or  to  tofs  it  up  and  down  wantonly,  not  bringing 
it  you  orderly,  then  firft  give  him  your  word  of  inftruc- 
tion : 

And  it  that  will  not  do,  your  word  of  concision  ;  and 
it  neither  avail,  then  proceed  to  blows,  and  give  him 
nothing  to  cat  as  a  reward,  until  he  does  as  you  com- 
mand him. 

When  by  this  means  you  have  made  him  perfedl, 
and  that  he  will  fetch  a  glove  readily  wherever  you 
throw  it,  bringing  it  to  you,  although  in  company,  and 
all  call  him  to  come  to  them  ;  you  mufl  then  make 
much  of  him,  and  reward  him  very  well  :  and  hav- 
ing trained  him  to  fetch  your  gl've,  then  proceed  to 
teacii  him  to  fetch  whatfoever  you  throw  from  you, 
as  balls,  flicks,  fiones,  money,  or  any  thing  that  is  por- 
table. 

As  alfo  teach  him  to  carry  live  or  dead  fowl, 
and  with  a  tender  mouth,  that  when  you  have  oc- 
cafion  to  ufe  hiin  for  the  fport,  he  may  bring  them 
to  you  without  tearing,  or  fo  much  as  bruifing  a 
feather. 

As  you  walk  with  him  in  the  fields,  drop  fome- 
thing  behind  you  unknown  to  him  ;  and  being  gone  a 
little  way  fend  him  back  to  feek  it,  by  faying.  Back,  fi'rah, 
[ havf  lo/i;  and  if  at  firft  he  ftaiid  am^.zed,  urge  him  flill, 
and  ceafe  not  by  pointing  to  him  the  way  you  would 
have  him  go,  until  by  leeking  out  he  finds  that  which 
you  dropped  ;  which  make  him  take  up,  by  faying, 
Thai's  it,  and  to  bring  it  after  you  ;  then  drop  it  again, 
going  twice  as  far  as  formerly,  caufing  him  to  go  back  to 
feek  it,  not  leaving  him  till  you  have  made  him  find  it, 
an  !  bring  it  to  vou,  for  which  cherifll  and  reward  him  ; 
and  where  he  fails,  there  chaliife  or  chide  him,  fome- 
times  with  angry  wonis,  other  times  with  blows,  and 
fonietimcs  keep  him  falfing,  according  to  his  oflence  ; 
and  thus  do  until  lie  will  hunt  the  way  back  which  you 
went,  were  it  above  a  mile. 

But  if  your  dog  happen  ;o  bring  you  a  wrong  thing, 
you  mufl  receive  it  from  him,  and  cherith  him  ;  but 
fend  him  hack  prefcnily  again,  faying,  /Iway  again,  or 
/  hc/ve  hj}  more,  and  be  not  fatisfied  until  he  hath  brought 
you  the  right  thing  ;  and  if  he  return  without  any  thing, 
then  be  fure  both  to  chide  and  beat  him  lor  his  iloth  and 
negligence. 

When  he  will  thus  fetch,  carry,  an  1  find  out  things 
thus  lofl,  then  train  him  to  hunting,  beginning  firll 
with  tame  hiwl,  which  by  your  help  (when  they  dive 
or  otherwifc)  you  may  with  little  labour  make  him 
take,  which  will  hearten  and  encourage  him  to  the 
fport. 

After  this,  make  him  ufe  alibis  cunning  without  your 
afTulance,  whether  he  gets  or  lolcs  the  game,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  delert,  reward  or  correal  him  :  by  this 
prattice  he  will  become  maflcr  of  his  game,  and  be  fure 
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elvrp-ys  that  lie  bring  bis  game  (when  taken)  to  tlic  fliore 
iinio  vou  widioiit  hinting  it. 

Yo'urnext  biifiiicfs  (liould  be,  to  train  him  unto  your 
/owlin^-pii.'ce,  caufmg  luin  to  follow,  as  it  were,  flep 
by  Hep  behiiul  you,  and  under  the  covert  ot  your  flia- 
tlow,  until  you  have  Ihot,  or  cKc  to  couch,  or  lie 
dole,  where  )ou  appoint  liiin,  by  faying,  lie  cLife, 
until  you  have  Ihot  ;  and  then  upon  the  Icaft  notice, 
or  beckoning,  fpccdily  to  come  and  do  whit  you 
command. 

Some  dogs  arc  fo  expert,  as  to  have  their  eye  upon  the 
^amc,  and  upon  a  gun's  going  off  immediately  run  to 
fetch  it  ;  but  it  is  adjudged  not  fo  good,  for  the  piece 
IhouKl  not  be  a  warning  to  him,  but  ycnir  command  ; 
and  if  you  give  him  this  liberty  at  your  (hooting,  when 
you  come  among  your  nets  or  lime-twigs,  and  as  foon  as 
he  fecth  the  fowl  entangled  and  flutter  their  wings,  he 
will  prefenily  ruih  in  aniongfl  them,  and  will  occafion 
the  fpoiling  your  lime  rod,  and  the  tearing  or  entaiig- ' 
lin^  youi>  nets. 

The  fpanicl  is  of  great  ufc  in  moulting  time,  that  is, 
when  the  wild-fowl  call  their  feathers,  and  cannot  fly, 
but  lie  lurking  about  in  fccrct  places ;  which  fcalbn  is 
between  fummer  and  autumn  :  at  which  time  take  your 
dog  into  fuch  places  where  they  refoit,  caufing  him  to 
hunt  about ;  and  when  he  finds  them,  ihcy  are  cafiiy 
taken,  becaufc  they  cannot  fiy. 

In  fenny  countries,  where  fowl  do  much  refott,  great 
quantities  may  be  fo  taken,  driving  them  into  places 
where  you  m'uft  have  nets  read)-  fixed,  as  in  narrow 
creeks,  or  the  like. 

Thefe  fowl,  if  taken  and  kept  tame,  and  fed  with 
beads  livers,  whey,  curds,  barley,  palfe,  fcalded  bran, 
and  the  like,  are  excellent  food,  far  furpaffingthofeablb- 
lutely  wild,  both  for  plumpnefs,  fatnefs  of  body,  and  alio 
lor  fweetncfs  of  tafte. 

Wattles  ;  the  gills  of  a  cock,  or  the  naked  red 
flefh  tliat  hangs  under  a  turkey's  neck. 

WEAK;  cafy  branch,  .!>«  i3.\ nql'et  and  Banquet- 
Line. 

WEANING/ a  Cs//.^ 

When  you  have  a  mind  to  wean  a  foal,  take  it.  from 
iis  dam  the  over  night,  and  put  it  in  fome  empty 
place  where  it  may  rclf,  and  out  of  the  hearing  of  the 
mare. 

The  next  morning  give  the  foal  fading,  a  fprig  or  two 
of  favin,  rolled  in  butter,  and  keep  him  falling  for  two 
hours  alier  ;  tlicn  give  him  a  little  meat,  as  grafs,  hay, 
or  cliafF,  with  fome  clean  water  ;  manage  him  thus  for 
three  days  one  after  another,  by  whicli  time  he  will 
have  forgot  the  dam  ;  and  if  you  intend  to  make  a 
gelding  of  him,  geld  him  ;  and  after  the  fuelling  is 
affuaged,  put  him  into  a  pafture,  with  other  colt- 
foals  by  themfclvcs,  and  the  fillies  into  a  pafturc  by  ihem- 
felves. 

Let  thefe  paftures  be  fpacious  pieces  of  ground,  where 
they  may  run  till  they  are  fit  tor  the  faddle. 

WEAR.  "1  abank  or  great  dam  in  a  river,  contrived  for 

WARE  /the  taking  of  filh,  or  lor  conveying  the 
dream  to  a  mill. 


To  d.flny  WEASELS. 

Take  fal  ammoniac,  pound  it,  and  w'ith  wheat-flour 
and  honey  make  it  into  a  pafte,  with  the  white  of  an 
egg  ;  lay  it  in  pellets  where  they  come,  and  it  will  kill 
them. 

WHEEZING,  OR  Blowing  in  Horses,  is  quite 
dilTerent  from  puniveneis  :  for  this  wlic-c/.ing  does  not 
proceed  from  any  defctt  in  the  lungs,  but  from  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  ihepalfage!;  between  the  bones  and  griftles  of 
the  note. 

.And  farther,  thefe  horfes  do  not  wan',  wind  :  for,  not- 
witlillanjing  they  blow  lo  excellively  when  exercifcd, 
yet  their  flanks  vi-ill  be  but  little  moved,  and  in  ihcir 
natural  condition. 

2.  There  are  fome  horfes  tliat  arc  thick  winded,  that 
is,  have  their  breathing  a  little  more  hec  than  the  for- 
mer ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  arc  agreeable,  or 
for  any  great  fcrvice. 

Yet  a  pcrfon  may  be  liable  fo  be  miftaken  in  this  cafe, 
for  when  a  horfe  has  been  kept  a  Uing  time  in  the  ftable 
without  exercife,  he  will,  at  the  firrt  riding,  be  out 
of  breath,  although  he  be  neither  a  blower,  nor  thick 
winded. 

,3.  There  are  fome  wheezers  or  blowers,  that  rattle 
and  make  a  noife  through  the  nofc  ;  but  this  impedi- 
ment goes  and  comes,  and  is  only  occationed  by  abun- 
dance of  plilegmati*c  fluff;  for  their  flanks  will  not  re- 
double, neither  will  they  have  a  cough  with  it,  and 
thereiore  they  cannot  be  purfy. 

WHELPS  ;  thofe  who  have  fair  hounds,  fhould 
chufe  fair  bitches,  and  fuch  as  are  ilrong  and  well  pro- 
portioned in  every  part,  with  large  ribs  and  flanks. 

The  beft  feafon  for  coupling  hounds,  is  in  January, 
February,  and  March,  for  then  they  will  litter  in  a  good 
time  of  the  year  (that  is,  in  the  fpring)  fo  that  they  will 
be  fit  to  enter  in  due  courfe  without  lofs  of  time,  or 
of  the  feafon  ;  for  if  bitches  litter  in  the  winter,  it  is 
very  troubleloine  to  bring  up  their  whelps,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  keep  them  alive  ;  cold  being  very  injurious 
to  all  young  creatures. 

The  dogs  that  line  the  bitches  muft  not  be  above 
five  years  old,  for  if  they  are  older  (it  is  the  opinion  of 
many)  the  whelps  which  they,  get  will  prove  dull  and 
heavy. 

You  ought  alfo  to  be  fmc  to  get  good  dogs  for  the 
bitches  at  their  firit  growing  proud,  for  fome  perfons 
have  made  this  obfervation,  that  if  it  be  a  mafiifF.  grey- 
hound, or  hound,  that  firfl  lines  a  bitch,  in  all  the  lit- 
ters that  (he  will  have  afterwards,  one  of  her  whelps  will 
rcfemble  the  dog  thai  firft  lined  her. 

And  although  the  firft  litter  of  whelps  is  not  ac- 
counted fo  good  as  the  fecoiid  or  third,  becauic  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  both  weaker  and  fmallcr,  yet  you 
Ihould  not  fail  to  have  her  lined  at  tirll  with  a  good  lai; 
hound. 

When  a  bitch  has  grown  proud,  it  is  not  good  ro  cooi 
her  in  the  water ;  for  'h.'.t  congeals  the  blooa. within  l.er 
veins  and  artenes.andcaufes  thebeily-giipes, inangincis. 
and  other  difeales. 

When  a  bitch  begins  to  grow  prettv  big  with  whcln*-, 
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fuffcr  her  not  to  hunt,  or  ufe  any  violent  exercife,  for 
that  may  caufe  her  to  caft  her  whelps  ;  take  care  to  teed 
her  well,  and  provide  her  a  clean  and  private -place  to 
litter  in,  and  keep  them  tliere  tor  a  few  days,  that  tliey 
may  be  familiarized  with  it. 

When  your  hitch  h;'.s  littered,  chufe  thofe  you  wifh  to 
keep,  drowning  the  relt  ;  there  will  indeed  be  fome  dit- 
ficulty  in  chufiiig  the  beft  ;  lor  according  to  the  opinion 
of  fome,  thofe  wjll  be  the  fvviftelL  and  bell,  that  are  the 
lighteft  while  they  fuck  ;  but  will  not  be  the  llrongelf  : 
others  tell  us,  that  that  whelp  that  fees  the  l,i!t  is  belt ; 
and  others  advifc  to  remove  the  whelps,  and  lay  them 
in  feveral  places,  watching  the  bitch,  and  that  whelp 
wliich  fhe  carries  tirft  to  the  kennel,  will  prove-the  belt. 
.  Let  the  whelps  have  good  frefti  ilraw  to  lie  .on,  and 
let  it  be  often  changed;  do  not  let  them  be  expoled 
to  fun  fliine  or  rain;  and  it  will  be  of  advantage  to 
them  to  anoint  their  tkin?  once  or  twice  a  week  with 
nut-oil,  mixed  with  fj'Tron  pounded,  which  will  keep 
them  not  only  from  bcmg  annoyeti  with  fties,  but  will 
kill  worms  of  all  kinds. 

When  the  whelps  are.  fifteen  days  old,  let  them  he 
wormed,  and  a  week  after,  cut  or  twift  ofFone  joint  of 
their  ftenis  ;  when  they  can  fee,  give  them  milk  to  lap  ; 
and  when  they  are  two  months  old  wean  them,  keeping 
them  fromtheir  dams  ;  they  then  ought  to  be  well  fed, 
but  not  too  high  kept ;  and  now  and  then  put  fome  cum- 
min-feeds in  their  bread,  to  expel  or  keep  wind  out  of 
their  bellies.    . 

Some  indeed  advife  to  let  the  whelps  fuck  three 
months,  and  afterwards  to  w^ean  them,  and  then  to  put 
them  to  be  kept  in  villages,  till  they  are  ten  months  old: 
giving  a  '.h\tt  charge  to  thofe  who  keep  them  not  tafut- 
ferthemto  eat  carrion,  and  not  to  permit  them  to  frequent 
warrens,  w'hich  will  be  injurious  to  them. 

Let  them  be  fed  with  bread  made  of  wheat,  for  rye- 
bread  will  pais  too  foon  through  them,  and  is  fo  light 
that  they  will  be-  narrow-backed  ;  whereas  hounds  ought 
to  have  broad  ones. 

They  havi.^ig  been  kepi  in  thi.s  manner  till  ten  months 
old,  take  tiiem  up  and  put  iheni  into  the  helds  amongft 
other.';,  that  they  may  be  inured  to  live  aiter  the  fame 
mar.ner ;  about  which  time  begin  by  degrees  to  couple 
them  with  others,  that  they  may  learn  to  go  a  hunt- 
ing. 

Five  or  fix  dayspraftice  of  this  may  do,  and  in  order 
to  make  them  travflabie,  in  cafe  they  rt^oiiid  go  aftr,xy  or 
open  unlcdtonably,  let  themnow  and  then  feel  the  fmart 
of  your  whip. 

WHIN ^.  An  hunting  term,  ufed  for  the  cry  of  an 
otter.  ...■:'■ 

WHIPPING  IN  Anglin'G.  The  faftening  a  line 
to  the  hook  or  to  the  rod  ;  it  is  alio  ufed  for  the 
calling  of  the  hookr  and  drawing  it  gently  on  the 
water. 

WHl  1  E  Face  cm  Blaze  ;  is  a  white  mark  upon 
horfes  defcending  from  the  forehead,  almofl.  to  the  nofe. 
AVcChanfrin. 

WHl  FE  FOOT.  A  white  mark  that  happens  in  the 
feet  of  a  great  many  horfes,  both  before  and  behind,  Irom 
the  fetlock  to  the  cotHn. 


The  horfes  thus  marked,  are  either  trainell^d,  crofs- 
tramelled,  orwhite  of  all  tour. 

Some  horfemen  place  an  unlucky  fatality  in  thofe  white 
of  the  far  foot  behind.  See  Chausse-'Frup,  Haut, 
and  Trammelled. 

WHFFE  .FOOTED  (in  Farriery)  a  quality  of  which  it 
is  faid  there  are  four  good  marks  belonging  thereto,  and 
feven  bad  ones. 

'1  he  firit  good  n^ark  is  when  the  horfe  has  ouly  his 
fore  feet,  and  the  fecond  is  when  he  has  his  near  hind- 
font  white. 

The  far  hind  foot  white  is  accounted  a  bad  mark. 

The  t^vo  fore-feet  white,  is  accounted  a  bad  mark,  but 
not  very  common. 

The  two  hind-feet  white  is  a^ood  mark,  efpecially  ii 
he  has  a  good  ftar  or  blaze  in  his  forehead. 

The  two  fore-feet,  and  one  hind-toot  white,  is  fonie- 
what  better  than  the  two  fore-feet  alone. 

F"our  white  teet  are  an  indication  of  good  nature  :  but 
fuch  horfes  for  the  nioft  part  are  not  very  firong  ;  and 
their  fore-feet  will  incline  to  be  brittle,  byj-eafon  of  the 
whitenefs  of  the  horn. 

Two  feet  on  a  fidq  white  is  a  bad  mark,  and  fo  like- 
wife  when  a  horfe  is  crofs  white-tooted  ;  though  tliis  by 
i'ome  is  accounted  a  good  mark,  to  have  the  far  fore- 
foot and  near  hind- foot  white,  efpecially  if  he  haveaftar 
with  it. 

E.1MINED  WHITE-Feet.  Are  fuch  asare  freckled 
with  little  black  fpots  round  the  coronets,  an  excellent 
mark. 

Laflly,  the  higher  the  white  afcends  upon  a  borfe'.s 
legs,  he  is  fo  miich  the  worfe. 

But  after  all,  the  judgment  drawn  from  marks  and 
colours,  is  according  to  men's  fancies ;  there  being 
good  and  bad  of  all  marks,  as  well  as  of  all  co- 
lours. 

WHITE-HOUND,  thofe  hounds  which  are  all  of 
one  colour  are  accounted  the  belt  hounds  ;  in  like  man- 
ner, thofe  which  are  fpotted  with  red  ;  but  thofe  tiiat  are 
fpotted  vviih  h  dun  colour  are  erteemed  ot  little  va- 
lue, being  faint  hearted,  and  cannot  endure  much 
labour. 

But  if  they  happen  to  he  whelped  coal  black,  which 
fcldom  happens,  they  comriiohly  prove  incomparable 
hounds. 

Biit  if  whiio  hounds  are  fpotted  with  black,  expe- 
rience tells  us  they  arc  never  the  beil  hare  hunters. 
White  and  black  and  white  and  grey,  ftrcaked  with 
white,  are  alfo  the  moff  beauiiful. 

A  WILD  BOAR,  is  called  the  firlt  year  a  pig  of  the 
founder,  the  fecond  year  a  hog,  the  third  a  hog-lfecr, 
the  fourth  a  boar;  at  which  age,  if  not  bctore,  he 
leaves  the  founder,  and  tlteii  he  is  cailed  a  fiiiglcr,  or 
fangier. 

The  wild  boar  was  formerly  a  native  of  Bnl.iin,  as 
appears  from  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dda,  Leges  Wal- 
LiC/ii,  41.  WiLLi.AM  the  Conqueror  puiiilhed,  with 
the  lofs  of  their  eyes,  any  that  were  convicted  of 
killing  him  :  Charles  I.  turned  out  wild  boars 
in  the  New  Forcll,  but  they  were  delrt'oyed  in  the 
civil  w-ars. 

To 
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To  take  H'Wd-fm.ul  with  Line  Sfrift^t,  (jfc. 

Having  found  out  any  place  where  wild-fowl  refort, 
aitlier  great  or  I'mall,  make  life  of  this  device  : 

Procure  a  bundle  ol  Ihcks  about  a  foot  in  length, 
fharpcn  tliem  at  one  end,  and  let  thera  be  fuch  as  are 
lorked  at  the  other  ;  (tick  tliefe  into  the  ground  (lightly, 
Quly  fo  as  to  bear  up  tiie  lines  or  cords  hereafter  men- 
tioned, placing  thde  fticki,  in  ftrai^ht  lines,  and  at 
equal  diiUiiccs,  ali  over  the  whole  place  wheie  they  re- 
fort. 

Provide  a  fufncient  quantity  of  packthread  or 
fmall  eord,  and  daub  it  all  over  with  ftidrig  biid-linie, 
it  you  delign  it  for  Urdug  fowl,  or  to  be  ulcd  in  the 
water;  or  otherwife  ordinary  biid-lime  will  fcivc  well 
enough. 

Set  the  liicks  not  above  fix  feet  diltant  one  from  the 
other,  and  let  the  Hicks  be  of  fuch  proportions  as  will  be 
able  to  bear  up  the  lines,  which  arc  to  be  laid  all  along 
over  the  forks,  fallenin}>  the  ends  of  the  lines  to  the  lall 
fticks  with  flipping  knots,  that  wlicn  any  fowl  comes  to 
touch  on  any  part- of  tlie  line,  the  whole  line  may  give 
way  to  enlnare  it,  fo  that  the  more  it  llrives  to  get  away, 
the  faller  it  will  be  held. 

If  you  fct  againlf  the  morning,  fix  the  rods  or  fticks 
over  night ;  and  lay  the  Inies  on  at  lealt  an  hour  before 
tlay  ;  for  if  they  are  not  laid  lu  foon,  it  will  be  great 
odds  but  the  hnvls  will  be  there  before  you. 

But  if  you  fet  for  the  evening,  you  muft  fet  up  fticks 
and  lines  bclore  fun  fet,  left  the  fowls  reforting  thither, 
and  finding  you  there,  be  frighted  and  avoid  the  place  ; 
and  it  will  alio  be  proper  to  ftrew  baits  for  them  to  entice 
them  thither. 

If  you  place  thefe  rods  in  the  water,  then  you  muft 
fet  them  fo,  that  the  lines  be  not  above  five  or  (ix  inches 
above  the  water,  that  the  fowl  may  touch  on  them  as 
they  fwimto  and  fro,  and  you  may  then  fix  one  end  of 
the  line,  and  only  let  the  other  end  be  with  a  running 
knot,  and  fo.you  may  be  affured  of  finding  what  are 
caught. 

It  you  fet  over  any  water,  the  fticks  muft  be  either 
longer  or  fhorter,  according  tj  the  depth  of  the  wa- 
ter. 

This  device  will  not  be  fo  good  in  light  nights  ;  but 
in  thick  and  dark  fogs  it  is  very  good,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  watch  iheni,  but  only  to  go  to  the  place  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  when  you  have  made  trial  ot 
one  place  you  may  remove  to  another  haunt,  and  Ifill 
p:cferve  and  lupply  the  Ificks,  lines,  and  lime,  a$  you  fee 
octafion. 

if  you  fet  for. water-fowls,  it  will  not  be  amifs  that 
fome  of  the  lines  be  about  two  feet  high  above  the  water, 
that  they  may  enlnarethefowlsas  they  make  their  flights, 
before  they  defcend  into  the  water,  it  having  been  ob- 
leived  that  they  are  ufed  to  fly  at  about  thai  diftance  at 
fuch  times. 

WILD-GOAT.  An  animal  as  big  as  a  hart,  thouj^h 
not  fo  long-legged,  but  flefhy  :  they  have  wreatlis  and 
wrinkles  on  their  horns,  by  which  you  may  know  wiiat 
age  they  are,  for  according  to  liic  uumber  of  tht  n.  fo 
Hjany  years  old  they  are. 


Thefe  wreaths  Oiis  animal  moves  but  not  his  beam, 
which  it  it  be  an  old  goat,  it  may  be  as  big  as  a  man's 
leg  :  they  have  a!  fo  a  large  long  beard  ;  aie  of  ahrowiiifh 
grey  cdlour,  very  Ihagf.y,  having  a  blacn  iiA  down  the 
lidge  ot  their  back,  and  their  irjckis  l.ugcr  than  thetlot 
of  a  hart. 

They  tawn  in  Mn  as  a  hind  or  doe  does  ;  they  bring 
forth  but  one,  which  they  fuckle  and  biing  up  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  tanne  goat  does  her  kid ;  but 
about  fawning  lime,  the  females  fepaute  from  the 
males  till  rutting-tinie;  in  the  mean  while  they  will 
run  at  man  or  beaft,  and  fight  as  haris  do  one  againtt  an- 
other. 

1  hey  go  to  rut  about  4llh:dh\a-liJ',  and  continue 
therein  a  month  or  !ivu  weiks  ;  when  that  fcafon  is  over 
ihey  delcend  from  fhe  mountains  and  rotks,  which  arc 
their  conllant  abode  tor  their  iiinimei  feaion,  aud  herd 
ihemlclvcs  not  only  to  avoid  the  fiiow,  but  becaufe  they 
9d\\  tiiid  no  food  any  lotiger  ;  yet  they  do  not  come 
ver)-  low,  but  keep  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  till  about 
Eii/ier  ;  when  fhey  return  again,  every  one  chnfing  fomc 
(tiong  hold  in  the  rocks,  as  the  harts  do  in  the  tiiick- 
cts. 

The  male  when  he  goes  to  rut,  has  his  throat  and 
neck  much  bigger  thanufual ;  he  has  a  verv  ftrong  back, 
and  what  is  moll  flraoJC.  though  he  Ihould  fall  from  on 
high  ten  poles  length,  he  will  receive  no  harm,  but  will 
walk  as  fecurely  on  the  Iharp  lops  of  rqcks,  as  an  hare 
on  the  higiiway. 

In  the  lafl  place,  this  beaft  feeds  like  a  deer,  only 
befides  ivy  he  will  eat  mofs,  and  the  like  fluff;  in  the 
ipring  they  make  their  fewmcis  round,  and  afterwards 
broad  and  flat,  as  the  hart  does  when  he  comes  to  feed 
well. 

WILD-GOAT  Hunting.  The  chief  feafon  for 
this  fport  is  at  Al.haliow-tidc  ;  but  before  )ou  begin  to 
hunt,  you  (hould  take  great  notice  of  the  advantage 
of  the  coafls,  the  rocks  and  places  where  the  goats 
lie  ;  then  fet  nc;s  and  toils  towards  the  rivers  and  bot- 
toms, for  it  cannot  be  expedted  that  the  hounds  fliould 
follow  a  goat  down  every  ftecp  place  on  the  trtouii- 
tains. 

It  will  alfo  be  neceffary  for  fome  body  to  fl-and  on  the 
ruck  and  tlirow  down  flones  as  occalion  requires  ;  and 
where  the  goat  goes  down  the  fmall  brooks  or  waters  in 
the  bottom,  there  yon  fht>u!d  place  your  re-lays  ;  but 
let  them  iievei  flay  tili  the  hounds  come  to  it  that  are 
caft  oft";  this  is  the  bell  help,  for  a  man  can  follow  nci- 
tiier  on  foot  nor  on  h.oriebaiji. 

VVlLD-GOOShCHASi;.  A  method  of  racing 
that  tales  its  name  from  the  manner  of  the  flight  of 
wild-geefe,  which  is  generally  one  after  another  ;  fo  that 
two  horfes,  aft^'r  the  running  of  twelve  icore  yards,  had 
liberty,  which  hoife  focver  could  get  the  leading,  to  ride 
what  ground  he  plcafed,  the  hinilmoff  horfe  being  bound 
to  follow  liiiii,  within  a  Certain  didance  agreed  on  by  ar- 
ticles, oi  elfe  to  be  whipt  up  b)  the  triers  or  judges  who 
rode  by  ;  and  which  ever  horle  could  diilance  the  other, 
won  the  match. 

But  thi.s  chi'.fe  was  found  by  experience  fo  inhuman, 

and  fo  def^rudiive  to  good  horfes,  elpecially  when  two 

good  holies  were  matched  ;    foi  neither   being  able  to 
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di(lancc  the  other,  till  both  ready  to  fink  under  their  ri- 
ders through  wcaknefs,  oftentimes  the  match  was  obliged 
to  be  drawn,  and  Icti:  undecided,  though  bothllie  horles 
were  quite  fpoiled. 

This  brought  up  the  cullom  of  trarn-fcents,  wliich 
afterwards  was  changed  to  three  heats  and  a  ftraight 
courfc;  and  that  the  lovers  of  horles  might  be  encouraged 
to  keep  good  onesj  places  have  been  crefled  in  many 
grounds  in  Engl-ind. 

WIND.  A  horfe  that  carries  in  the  wind,  isonethat 
tofles  his  nole  as  high  as  his  ears,  and  does  not  carry 
handfomeiv. 

The  difference  between  carrying  in  the  wind  and 
beating  upon  the  hand,  is  that  a  horfe  who  beats  upon 
the  hand,  (hakes  his  head  and  refiils  the  bridle  ; 
but  he  who  carries  in  the  wind,  puts  up  his  liead 
without  fhaking,  and  fometimes  bears  upon  the 
hand. 

The  oppofite  to  earning  in  the  wind,  is  arming  and 
carryijig  low  ;  and  even  between  thefe  two,  there  is  a 
difference  in  wind,     .^ff  Breath. 

WIND  BROKEN.  Different  authors  have  been  of 
various  opinions,  with  regard  to  its  ciules,  and  why 
fome  horfes  (hould  be  more  fubjeft  to  it  than  others  ; 
but  among  all  the  opinions  hitherto  delivered,  that  of 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Gibson  feems  the  beft  founded.  He 
thinks  that  its  fource  is  frequently  owing  to  injudicious 
or  hafty  feeding  of  young  horfes  for  fale,  by  which 
means  the  growth  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  contents 
within  the  chcif,  are  fo  increafed,  and,  in  a  few  years, 
fo  preternatur-illy  enlarged,  that  the  cavity  is  not  capa- 
cious enough  for  them  to  expand  themfelves,  and  per- 
form their  proper  funftions.  Nor  is  this  opinion  founded 
on  bare  conjecture  \  horfes  that  have  died  broken-winded 
have  been  opened,  and  the  lungs,  and  other  parts,  found 
too  large  for  the  cheft. 

But  though  hafly  feeding  is  often  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 
order,  yet  it  is  not  always  To.  A  narrow  cheft  may  na- 
turally produce  it,  and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  horfes 
rifing  eight  years  old,  are  remarkably  fubjeft  to  this  dif- 
order. 

The  reafon  why  this  difordcr  becomes  more  apparent 
at  the  abovemcntioned  age,  than  at  any  other,  inay  be 
becaufe  a  horfe  then  arrives  at  his  full  ftrength  and  ma- 
turity :  at  fix  he  commonly  finiOies  his  growth  in 
height,  when  he  lets  down  his  belly  and  fpreads,  and 
all  his  parts  are  grown  to  their  full  extent  ;  fo  that  the 
prelfure  on  the  lungs  and  midriff  is  now  increafed. 

Diifeflions  of  horfes  that  have  died  broken-winded, 
have  fufficieritly  proved  what  we  have  obferved  above, 
namely,  that  not  only  their  lungs,  together  with  the 
heart  and  its  bag,  were  preternaturally  large,  but  alio  the 
membrane,  which  divides  the  chcfl,  and  the  dia- 
phragm or  midriff  was  remarkably  thin.  In  fome  the 
difproportion  has  been  found  fo  large,  that  the  heart 
and  lungs  have  been  almoll  twice  their  natural  fixe, 
pcrfcffly  found,  and  without  any  ulceration  whatever, 
or  the  Icaft  ('efett  in  the  wind-pipe,  and  its  glands. 

From  thclc  obfervations  it  abundantly  appears,  that 
the  enormous  fize  of  the  lungs,  and  tlie  great  I'pcicc  they 
■occupy,  by  hindering  the  lice  aclion  of  the  niiidriff,   is 


the  principal  caufe  of  this  diforder  ;  and  as  the  lungs 
themfelvesare  found  much  more  flefhy  than  ufual,  they 
mull  confequently  have  loAa  great  part  of  their  fpring 
and  tone. 

As  therefore  the  caufe  of  this  diflemper  proceeds  froni 
the  largcnefs  of  the  lungs,  we  may  conclude  that  is  one 
of  thofe  dilealcs  to  which  a  horfe  is  fubjeit,  titat  cannot 
be  cured  by  art,  and  that  <he  boaftings  of  thofe  who  pre- 
tend to  cure  it,  are  built  on  a  fandy  foundation,  and  will 
prove  ill  the  end  vain  and  frivolous.  They  may,  in- 
deed, mitigate  the  fymptoms,  and  give  fome  relief  to  the 
creature,  but  an  abfolute  cure  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  human  being.  All  therefore  that  we  fhall  pretend 
to  do,  is,  to  la)-  down  fome  rules,  wb.ich  will  have  a  great 
tendency  to  prevent  this  diforder,  if  purlucd  in  tune. 
But  if  they  ihoidd  not  be  fufficient,  we  fiiall  give  the 
form  of  fome  remedies  that  will  mitigate  its  force,  and 
render  the  horfe  capable  of  performing  good  fervice, 
notwithffanding  his  misfortune. 

The  firfl:  lymptom  precciling  a  broken  wind,  is  an 
obfiinate  dry  cough,  attended  with  neither  ficknefs  nor 
lofs  of  appetite  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  difpofition  to 
foul  feeding,  eating  his  litter,  and  drinking  large  quan- 
tities ot  water. 

When  a  horfe  is  troubled  with  this  obltinate  dry 
cough,  and  eats  his  litter,  ijc.  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
bleed  him,  and  give  him  the  mercurial  phyfic,  already 
prelcribed,  and  repeat  it  two  or  three  times.  After 
which  give  the  following  balls  for  fome  time,  which  bv 
experience  have  been  found  of  the  greatelf  efficacy  in 
removing  obftinate  coughs  : 

Take  ot  arum  mofaicum  finely  powdered,  eight 
ounces  ;  of  myrrh  and  elecampane,  pounded,  each 
four  ounces;  ol  annifeeds  and  bay-berries,  each  an 
ounce  ;  of  fafFron,  half  an  ounce  :  make  the  whole'into 
balls  with  osymel  of  fquills. 

Or,  as  the  arum  mofaicum  is  not  eafily  procured, 
give  the  following: 

Take  ot  gum  ammoniacum,  galbanum,  and  afla- 
foecida,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  of  fquills,  four  ounces  ; 
oi  cinnabar  of  antimony,  fix  ounces  ;  of  faffVon,  half 
an  ounce:   make  the  whole  into  bails  with  honey. 

One  of  thefe  balls,  about  the  lize  of  a  pullet's  egg, 
lliould  be  given  every  morning. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  give  proper  medicine :  the 
diet  of  the  horfe  mult  be  carefully  attended  to,  if  we 
would  hope  for  fuccefs  :  in  order-  to  this,  the  horfe 
fliould  eat  very  fparingiy  of  hay,  which  as  well  as  their 
corn,  may  be  wetted  with  chamber-lye,  or  fair  water, 
and  this  will  make  them  lels  craving  after  water,  which 
fhould  by  all  means  be  prevented. 

The  chamber- lye  is  bell  lor  this  purpofe,  becaufe 
the  volatile  falts  it  contains,  will  be  a  means  of  remov- 
ing their  thirll.  For  the  fame  reafon  garlick  is  found 
very  efficacious  in  this  diforder;  two  or  three  cloves 
being  given  in  each  feed;  or  three  ounces  of  garlick 
bruiled  and  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water,  and. 
given  every  other  morning  for  a  fortnight,  have  been 
found  very  ferviceable;  and  thereiore  lo  eafy  a  remedy 
fliould  never  be  neglctled ;  tor  by  warming  and  Itimu- 
lating  the  folids,  diid  at  the  fame  tLne  dilfolving  the 
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tenacious  juices,    whicli  choak  up  tlie  vcfTels  of  the 
lun^s,  it  greatly  relieves  thefc  complaints. 

Moderate  exercile  fliould'  never  be  omitted  in  broken- 
winded  horfes,  and  though  tor  the  full  futnmcr  atter 
they  have  not  been  able  to  endure  much  labour,  )et 
inaoy  have  been  iound  Ids  ^ipprelied  tlie  fecond,  and 
fome  I'carcc  iierceptiblv  afTcfctcd  the  thud  ;  and  even 
able  to  pcrtarin  a  lon;^  journey,  or  endure  great  fatigue. 
And  were  it  podible  to  keep  a  liorlc  conltaiuly  in  the 
field,  and  t.ikcn  up  only  when  ulcd,  he  would  be  able 
to  do  good  lervicc  for  many  years. 

But  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  thofe 
M'ho  hope  to  cure  a  broken-winded  horfe,  or  even  one 
that  is  troubled  with  an  obltin.Ue  cough,  by  putting 
him  to  grafs,  will  find  themlelvcs  vretchedly  miltaken; 
for  on  his  being  taken  into  the  ftable,  and  led  with  dry 
meat,  he  will  be  much  worfe  than  before,  tor  want  of 
that  open  and  moi ft  food  he  had  been  accuftomed  to; 
an<l  lome  which  were  only  troubled  with  a  dry  cough 
when  they  were  put  to  grafs,  have  returned  broken- 
winded.  It  (hould  thcretore  always  be  remembered, 
that  if  you  have  not  the  conveniency  of  keeping  your 
horfe  lor  a  conlUncy  abroad,  not  to  put  him  to  grafs 
at  all,  as  inftead  of  curing,  it  will  tend  to  augment  the 
diforder. 

In  fhort,  the  grand  fecret  of  managing  horfes  of  this 
kind,  confills  in  having  a  particular  regard  to  their  diet 
andexercife:  a  moderate  quantity  only  of  hay,  corn, 
or  water,  fhou'.d  be  given  at  one  time,  and  the  former 
conitantly  moiftened,  to  prevent  their  requiring  too 
great  a  quantity  ot  the  latter:  and  giving  them  mode- 
rate exercile,  but  never  any  that  is  violent.  By  this 
method,  and  giving  the  following  hall  once  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  the  horfe  will  be  able  to  do  good  fer- 
vice  for  many  years,  provided  his  labour  be  never  too 
violent. 

Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  fix  drachms;  of  myrrh, 
galbanum  and  amnioiiiacum,  of  each  tv/o  drachms;  of 
bay-Lienies,  half  an  ounce;  make  the  whole  into  a  ball 
with  a  (poonlul  of  oil  of  amber,  and  a  lulficient  quan- 
tity of  the  iyrup  ol  buckthorn. 

Ihis  ball  operates  fo  gently  that  there  is  no  need  for 
confinement,  except  on  the  very  day  it  is  taken,  when 
the  horfe  muft  have  warm  meat  and  warm  water. 

Or,  take  mullet-leaves,  dry  them  and  reduce  them 
to  a  fine  powder,  mix  them  with  common  honey, 
make  them  up  into  balls,  about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's 
fgg;  give  the  horle  three  at  a  time  for  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen days  together,  and  let  him  not  drink  any  cold  wa- 
ter during  the  time;  let  his  exercile  be  moderate,  his 
hay  fprinkled  with  water,  and  wet  his  oats  with  good 
■a!e  or  beer. 

Or,  peel  twenty  cloves  of  garlic,  and  bruife  them  in 
a  wooden  bowj,  and  roil  the  garlic  in  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  oi  butter,  into  four  or  five  balls,  about  the  fize 
of  a  walnut,  and  give  them  the  horfe. 

This  medicine  may  be  given  to  any  horfe  of  what 
ftate  fccvtr,  it  he  be  affctited  either  with  a  cold,  or 
pofe  in  the  head,  for  it  purges  the  head  and  lungs. 

'Ihis  is  to  be  given  in  a  nu.rning  falling,  and  he 
mull  be  rid  moderately  for  half  au  hour  after  j  and  if 
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you  pleafc  yon  may  repeat  this  dofe  for  tlirce  morning: 
fucceirivciy. 

WIND-GALLS  is  Horses.  A  difeafe,  being 
bladders  full  of  a  corrupt  jelly,  which  being  let  out,  is 
thick,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  yolk  of.  an  egj;  they 
are  fonutimes  large,  and  fometimcs  fmall,  an'3  grow 
on  each  fide  of  the  fctlock-joints  upon  all  four  legs,  and 
are  often  fo  painful,  efpecially  in  the  fummer  leafon, 
when  the  weather  is  hot,  and  the  ways  iiard,  that  they 
caufe  him  not  only  to  halt,  but  even  to  fall. 

They  are  Iound  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  where 
there  are  membranous  or  tendinous  expanfions,  but  ge- 
nerally their  feat  is  about  the  back-finews,  on  the  fore 
and  hind  legs,  and  mol't  frequently  on  the  latter. 

When  feated  near  the  joints,  or  upon  the  tendons, 
their  caufe  is,  for  the  inofl  part,  a  bruife  or  fliain,  and 
their  contents  are  both  air  and  a  fort  of  a  jelly:  but 
when  the  interiliccs  between  the  mufcles  are  the  feat, 
their  contents  are  only  air. 

Bcfide  their  imfightlinefs,  in  hot  weather,  and  on 
hard  roads,  they  make  the  horfe  go  lame:  yet  weakly 
young  horfes,  as  they  get  lliength,  generally  out-grow 
them,  though  nothing  hath  been  applied  to  delhoy 
them. 

They  are  caufed,  for  the  moft  part,  by  extreme  la- 
bour and  heat,  whereby  the  humours,  being  didolvcd. 
flow  to  the  hollow  places  about  the  nether  joints,  and 
there  fettle,  which  is  the  caufe  of  this  malady. 

Thofe  that  contain  only  air,  may  be  opened  and 
treated  as  a  common  wound  :  thofe  that  contain  a 
quantity  of  jelly,  and  have  their  feat  on  a  tendon,  may 
he  tried  with  aftringent  application  and  bandage,  fucii 
as  a  decoclion  of  oak-bark,  with  alum  in  verjuice, 
with  which  the  wind-gall  may  be  frequently  walhed, 
and  a  flannel  rag,  dipped  in  it,  may  be  fecured  on  the 
part  with  a  proper  bandage;  but  the  beft  method  is 
the  application  of  bliflcrs  to  the  part.  Apply  a  little  of 
the  following  ointment  every  other  day  for  a  week,  and 
a  difcharge  will  be  brought  on,  but  cannot  eafily  be 
continued:  when  it  ceafes,  the  horfe  may  return  to  his 
labour  a  little  while,  after  which  repeat  this  applica- 
tion once  in  a  month,  until  the  cure  is  efTedled,  which 
will  fometirnes  be  a  year  or  more.  Thus  you  prevent 
fears,  whieh  area  necelfary  confequence,  and  indeed, 
fo.mctimes  a  fulnefs  or  a  ftiffncfs  in  the  joint,  when 
firing  is  ufed. 

Bl'ificring  Ointment. 

Take  of  caritharides,  two  drachms:  cuphorbium, 
one  drachm;  Flanders-oil  of  bays,  one  ounce;  mix 
them  well  together. 

The  ufual  method  is,  to  open  them  the  length  of  a 
bean,  and  foprcfs  out  the  jelly ;  and  then  to  apply  the 
white  of  au  egg,  and  oil  of  bay,  with  hards  p'lailler- 
wifc  thereto;  or,  alter  the  jelly  is  out,  wrap  a  wet 
woollen  cloth  about  h,  and  with  a  taylor's  hot  pref- 
fing-iron  rub  upon  the  cloth  till  all  the  moilluie  is 
dried  up,  then  daub  it  all  over  with  pitch,  inaflich, 
and  rofm  boiled  together,  and  lay  hards  over  all,  but 
you  muil  hrli  fnave  away  the  hair,  and  open  the  forrance. 

At 
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At  the  firft  appearance  of  a  wind-gall  the  tumour 
fiiould  be  bathed  twice  a-dav  with  vinegar  or  verjuice, 
and  a  proper  bandage  applied  to  ilie  part.  Or  you  may 
foment  the  fwelHnu  with  a  dccotlion  of  oak  bark,  the 
rind  of  poinegraiuue  and  alum  boiled  in  verjuice;  and 
after  the  fomentation  apply  a  proper  bandage. 

Sometimes  neither  of  the  above  methods  will  anfwcr 
the  intention,  and  confequently  there  will  be  a  necef- 
lity  to  have  reconrl'c  to  others,  and  accordingly  feveral 
have  been  given  by  different  authors;  but  the  beft  is 
mild  blifters,  -.vhich  will  never  fail  of  drawing  off  by 
degrees  both  the  air  and  the  fluid  matter  contained  in  the 
tumour,  and  confequently  of  curing  the  difeafe.  In  order 
totlns,  afmall  quantity  of  the  bliftering  ointment  Ihould 
he  laid  on  every  other  dav  for  a  week,  during  whicii  a 
plentiful  difcharge  will  be  produced,  and  the  fwclling 
difperfed.  This  mcthoti  will  not  cudy  cure  the  djfeafe, 
but  alfo  cure  it  without  leaving  a  fear,  or  (tiJicning 
the  joint;  both  which  are  the  common  confequences  ot 
firing.  But  you  fiiould  ufe  the  milder  bliftering  oint- 
ment; I  mean  that  without  the  corrofive  fublimate. 

A  wind  gall  upon  the  finew,  that  grows  hard,  makes 
a  horfe  halt,  and,  in  the  end,  makes  him  lame. 

Your  long-jointed  horfes  are  apt  to  be  wind-galled, 
though  they  work  never  io  little. 

The  wind-galls  that  we  call  linewy,  happen  com- 
monly in  the  hinder  legs,  and  nothing  but  fire  can  cure 
them;  nay,-  fometimcs  fi.e  itfelt  will  not  do.  See 
Vessigxos-. 

WITHERS  OF  A  HoRSK,  begin  where  the  mane 
ends,  being  joined  to,  and  ending  at  the  tip  ot  the 
Ihoulder-blades. 

Thefe  parts  (hould  be  well  raifed  and  pretty  ftrong, 
becaufe  it  is  a  fign  of  ftrength  and  goodnefs;  they  keep 
the  faddle  from  coming  forward  upon  the  horie's 
Ihouldcrs  and  neck,  which  immediately  galls  and  fpoils 
him,  and  a  hurt  in  that  place  is  very  ditticult  to  cure; 
they  fhould  alio  be  lean  and  not  too  flefliy,  for  then 
they  will  be  more  fubjed  to  be  galled. 

As  to  fores  in  the  Withers:  the- origin  ot  thefe  dif- 
eafes  indicate  the  cure.  If  they  are  caufed  by  acci- 
dents, and  rendered  formidable  by  neglett,  care  fhould 
be  taken  not  to  let  it  increafe  by  time;  bat  a:s  foon  as- 
they  arc  difcovered  attempt  tlie  cure,  which  may  in 
general  be  performed  by  bathing  the  part  with  hot 
vinegar  three  or  four  times  a  day.  If  this  fliould  not 
be  liTificient  to  difperfe  the  tumour,  let  an  ounce  of  oil 
ol  vitriol  be  aided  to  a  quart  of  vinegar,  and  the  part 
well  bathed  with  it.  You  may  dlHolve  an  ou:ice  of; 
white  vitriol  in  a  little  water,  and  add  the  folmion  ot 
the  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  vinegar,  which  will 
au^Ttnent  the  repellent  quality  of  the  medicine.  If  the 
Iwelling  be  aitended  with  heat,  fmarting,  and  little 
hot  watery  pimples,  it  fhould  be  bathed  with  the  fol- 
lowing tmxiuic,  inltead  ot  that  given  above: 

Take  of  (.rude  lal  ammoniac  two  ounces:  boil  it  in 
a  quart- of  lime  water,  or  when  lime  water  cannot  be 
had,  in  the  fame  quantity  of  common  water,  adtling  an 
handful  of  pearl  alhcs;  take  it  from  the  tire,  and  when 
fettled  pour  ofl'tlve  clear  part  of  the  decottion,  and  aild 
to  It  half  iis  qi^antity  of  fpirit?  of  wine.  l^atJie  the 
part  well   with  this  inixtuie,  and  afierwards  anoint  it 


with  linfeed  oil,  or  ointment  of  elder,  which  will  foft- 
en  and  Imooth  the  (kin. 

But  when  the  fw^Uings  are  critical,  the  canfequencc 
of  a  fever  fettled  on  this  pait,  you  mull  avoid  tiic  re. 
pelling  method,  and  afiift  in  bringing  the  fwelling  to 
matter,  by  means  of  fuppurating  poultices:  experi.. 
enced  farriers  advife,  never  to  open  thefe  tumors  till 
they  break  of  themfelves:  for,  if  they  are  opened  be, 
fore  they  are  ripe,  the  whole  foi-e  will  be  f'pongy,  and 
difcharge  a  bloody  ichor,  which  foon  degenerates  into 
a  fordid  ulcer.  Rut  take  care  lo  enlarge  the  openinoj, 
and  pare  away  the  lips,  that  your  drciiings  rnay  be  ap- 
plied eafily;  and  avoid  the  ligament  which  runs  along 
the  neck  to  the  withers:  if  a  gathering  forms  on  the 
oppofite  fide,  open  it  in  the  fam.e  manner;  but  take 
care  thev  incline  downwards,  tor  the  fake  of  depending 
orifices,  and  letting  the  matter  flow  ofF  eafil\-.  It  the 
bones  fhould  be -found  foul  they  muit  be  drelfed  with 
tinfture  of  mvrrh  till  they  Icnie  oti".  If  the  fungus  is 
very  troublelorce,  and  the  dilciiarge  ody,  yellow,  and 
vifcid,  pledgets  foaked  in  the  following  (made  hot)  have 
been  found  effeftual,  bathing  it  round  with  fpirit  of  wine 
and  vinegar  :  . 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  blue  vitriol  diflblved  in  a 
pint  of  water;  oil  of  turpentine,  and  rectified  fpirits  of 
wine,  of  eacli  four  ounces;  white- wine- vinegar,  fix 
ounces;  oil  of  vitriol  and  /Egyptiacum,  ot  each  two 
ounces. 

When  the  cavities  are  truly  (iflulous,  the  callofities 
mufl  be  cut  out,  when  it  can  be  done,  with  a  knife; 
and  the  remainder  deflroycd  by  corrolives. 

When  the  drugs  mentioned  in  the  laft  article  cannot 
conveniently  be  had,  take  brandy,  and  dilute  in  it  a 
bitoffoap,  and  then  rub  the  fwelling  with  it  till  you 
make  a  lather;  repeat  this  every  three  or  four  hours 
till  the  tumor -difhpates.  When  you  cannot  get  bian-^ 
dy,  ufe  urine,  brine,  or  water  well  faked,  with  the 
foap;  but  thefe  mu ft  be  ufed  ten  or  twelve,  inftead  of 
three  or  four,  tim.es  a-day. 

If  all  otl.cr  means  arc  wanting,  as  foon  as  you  per- 
ceive this  difordef,  take  a  green  turf  out  of  fome  mea- 
dow, with  the  earth  fticking  to  thcToots,  and  apply  it 
to  the  fwelling  on  the  graiVy  fide,  renew  this  every 
three  or  four  hours  till  the  tumor  difappears,  or  till  you 
have  furnilhed  yourlcli  with  one  of  the  remedies  be- 
fore-mentioned. 

Iinpojlhumatlons  in  the  If  ithers. 

Suffering  matter  to  gather  in  the  fwellings  on  the 
withers,  is  the  occalion  of  this,  and  a  moll  ten  iblc  dif- 
order  it  is  in  the  army,  elpecially  in  hot  countries, 
where  the  flies  are  very  trvuiblefomc.  As  the  horfe 
moves,  the  matter  trickles  down  continually  between 
his  body  and  his  Ihoulder,  and  as  it  can  have  no  paflage 
outward,  becaufe  you  cannot  force  one  through  the 
bladc-lionc,  thufe  who  know  not  liow  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing operation,  are  obliged  to  give  all  fuch  horfes 
over : 

You  mull  full  blind  voiir  horfe  and  throw  him  down 
on  the  ground;  then  take  a  ftake  about  as  thick  as  your 
leg,  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  (harp  at  one  end,  drive 
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it  into  the  ground  with  a  beetle,  and  place  the  horfc 
that  It  may  (fanJ  jull  between  his  HiQuldcr  and  his  bo- 
dy, lo  that  lie  cannot  ftir  whde  you  perforin  the  opera- 
tion, which  'is  thus  done.  Tie  a  cord  to  the  Lurfc's 
foot,  and  about  two  yards  dithiiit  drive  another  ftake 
into  tlie  giound,  to  ferve  as  an  axle-tree  to  a  coach  or 
cart  wheel,  liiat  you  miift  put  thereon  ;  fallen  the  other 
end  of  the  cord  to  this  wheel,  and  then  turn  it  about, 
till,  by  winding  up  i!'c  cord,  ycu  CNtcnd  the  horic'S 
leg  as  much  as  it  \miI  bear;  yon  may  then  make  an 
incilion  between  tlie  body  and  il  e  Ihoul  'cr,  to  the  veiy 
top,  to  come  at  the  matter  behind  the  blade-bone,  b}- 
an  opening  to  be  afterwards  niadc.  The  iucifion  is 
made  with  a  flat-iron,  ibmcwhat  crooked,  about  an 
inch  broad,  and  as  thicic  .js  ivro  crown  pieces ;  the  cur- 
viiy  of  this  indrunient  is  in  proportion  to  the  ribs,  be- 
tween wliich  and  the  flioaUlcr  it  muH  pafs,  in  order  to 
let  Out  tlic  iiiaiter  that  is  lodged  above.  And  tor  this 
purpofe  you  .muft  intrcducc  ;  fmall  rowel,  fiom  tlie 
top  of  the  withers  to  the  bottorn.  between  the  fhoulder 
and  the  trunk,  which  mav  be  eafih  done  if  your  far- 
rier has  ever  fo  little  addrcfs.  This  rowel  niuft  be  left 
in  only  24  hours,  and  then  let  it  be  dielfcd  like  any 
common  wound,  which  method  will  foon  put  your 
horfe  out  of  all  d.-?nger,  as  the  matter  between  the 
trunk  and  the  fhoulder  will  be  difcharged.  You  may 
make  the  rowel  either  with  Hungary-leather,  or  with 
tow  and  horfe-hair  twifled  together,  dipping  it  into 
warm  bafilicon.  If  at  the  end  of  three  full  days  the 
matter  docs  not  run  plentifully  below,  1  would  recom- 
mend the  nfe  of  the  rowel  a  day  or  two  longer. 

Never  forget,  during  the  whole  proceTs  of  the  cure, 
that  your  horfe  is  to  have  no  oats,  but  only  fcalded 
bran;  belides  that,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  make 
him  eat  root  of  bailard  rhubarb,  or  the  herb  patience, 
which  grows  alrnofl  in  all  countries  and  is  a  kind  of 
wild  forrel ;  it  (hoots  up  in  meadows,  and  by  the  fides 
of  ditches,  and  f)mctimes  is  very  large;  the  root  is  yel- 
■Jow,  like  that  of  forrel,  but  both  rtalk  and  leaves  are 
much  larger,  though  of  the  fame  colour,  at  the  time  of 
feeding.  Ihat  which  grows  in  water  is  heft,  and 
next,  ihat  wliich  grows  in  fnt  land  ;  but  for  want 
of  one  fort  (he  other  may  be  ufcd,  and  the  more  a  horfe 
eats  of  eiihcr,  c\it  very  fmall,  the  ff>oner  will  he  be 
well.  Tills  root  is  alfo  good 'for  all  other  forts  of 
wounds  whatfocver  ;  end  it  ii;  certain,  that  in  a  tempe- 
•idte  climate,,  when  the  flies  give  no  difturbance,  a 
horfc  may  be  cured  by  means  oT  this  root  only,  without 
any  great  operation. 

WlTHhKi*.  oftheboTvofafaddlc.     SeeBows. 

WlTHitK.-B\ND.  A  band  or  piece  of  iron  laid 
underneath  a  iaddlc,  about  lour  fingeis  above  the  wi- 
fliers  of  the  hor'e,  to  keep  tight  the  two  pieces  of  wood 
tiiat  form  tl;e  bo  v. 

WITH fif<- WRUNG.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  wi- 
ther-wrung  when  he  has  got  a  hurt  in  the  withers;  and 
that  fort  of  hurt  is  very  hard  to  cure. 

WOLF.  A  kind  of  wild  maftifF,  that  preys  iJpon 
all  kind  of  things,  and  will  feed  on  carrion,  vermin, 
ciff.  They  will  kill  a  cow  or  a  bullock  ;  and  as  for  a 
Ihecp,  goat,  or  g'Kjd  porker,  they  will  eafily  carry  him 
off  in  tfieir  mouths,  without  its  ti)uching  the  ground; 
and  will,  noiwithftariding  the  load,  run  away  fo  fafl, 


that  they  arc  hardly  to  be  fioppCHl  but  by  maflifTs  or 
horfenten.  There  is  no  bcafl  that  runneth  farter  than 
che  wolf,  and  lioldeth  fo  long  in  fpecd.  A  dog-wolf 
may  be  known  from  a  bitch  by  ilic  tracks  of  his  Itct: 
for  the  dog-wolf  has  a  greater  heel,  toe,  and  nails,  and 
a  bigger  foot ;  bcfides  the  bitch  commonly  cafts  her 
tiants  in  the  middle  of  the  highway;  whereas  the  dogs 
caft  them  either  on  one  fi;!o  or  other  of  the  path. 

When  any  one  would  hunt  this  creature,  he  trwd 
train  him  by  thcfe  ineans:  fiilf  let  him  find  out  fome 
oj)en  place,  a  mile  or  more  from  the  great  woods, 
where  there  is  fonic  clofc  ifanding,  to  place  a  brace  ot 
good  grevhounds  in,  ifoccati'n  be,  which  fhould  be 
clofely  environed,  and  fome  potid  of  water  by  it;  there 
he  muft  kill  a  horle  that  is  worth  little,  and  taking  the 
tour  legs  thereof,  carry  them  into  the  adjoining  woods 
and  forells;  then  let  tour  men  take  each  of  them  a  leg 
of  the  horfe,  and  drag  it  at  his  h<>i  fe's  tail  aJl  along  the 
paths  and  ways  in  the  woods,  until  they  come  back 
iigain  to  the  place  where  the  carcafe  ot  the  faid  beafl 
lies;  there  let  them  lay  down  their  trains.  Now  when 
the  wo!vc.«:  go  out  in  the  night  to  prey,  they  will  fol. 
low  the  fcent  of  the  train,  till  they  come  to  the  plact; 
wiieie  the  carcafc  lies:  then  let  iholc  who  love  the 
fport,  come  with  their  hunifmen  early  and  privately 
near  the  place ;  and  if  ihey  arc  difcernable  as  they  are 
feeding,  firfl  let  them  coniider  which  way  will  be  the 
faireR  cour.'e  for  their  greyhounds,  and  place  them  ac- 
cordiniilv,  and  as  near  as  they  can  let  ihem  forc-dall 
with  their  hounds,  the  fame  way  that  the  wolves  .fled 
or  are  flying  either  lhc:i  or  the  night  betbie;  but  it  the 
wolves  be  in  tlie  coverts  near  tb.e  carrion  that  was  laid 
for  tlicm  to  teed  on,  in  inch  cafe,  let  there  be  hewers 
fet  round  the  coverts,  to  make  a  noife  on  every  fide, 
but  not  (hat  where  ilic  greyhounds  are  placed,  and  let 
them  {land  thick  together,  making  what  roife  they  can 
to  force  them  to  the  hounds;  then  let  the  huntfman  go 
with  hi$  lea'h  h!»und,  and  draw  from  tlie  carrion  to  the 
thicket's  fide,  where  tlic  wolves  have  gone  in;  and 
there  the  huntfm<in  is  to  raff  off  the  thi:d  part  of  his 
bei>  hounds,  for  a  wolf  wdl  fometimes  hold  a  covert  a 
long  lime  before  he  i&mcs  out  ;,'the  humimCi*  fhould 
keep  near  the  houmls,,  snd  encourage  thein  with  their 
voice;  for  ihanv  hounds  will  ftrSin  courtely  at  this 
chaie,  although  iticy  are  fit.  for  all-  other  chafes.  This 
creature  will  Hand  up  a  whole  day  before  a  good  ken- 
nel of  liounds,  unlefs  gceyaaunds-  or  wolf-dfgs  courfe 
htm.  It  he  Hand  at  a  bay,  have  scare  of  bcingbit  by 
him,  for  being  themnad,  thew;oirntd  is  hard  to  becured. 

It  IS  belt  entering  ot  houn  is  at  young  wolves  which 
are  not  above  tialf  a  year  old,  for  a  hound  will  hunrt 
fucli  more  willingly,  and  with  lefs  dear  than  an  old 
wolf;  or  they  mav  be  taken  .alive  w.th  engines,  atid 
breaking  their  teeth,  you  may  lIicb  emer  the  hounds  at 
them.  ■  '  ' 

.  When  the  wolf  comes  t»  the  greyhounds,  they  who 
hold  them  ought  to  furl'er  the  wolf  \o  pafs  by  the  tirft 
nnk,  until  he  advance  further,  and  then  let  the  firif 
rank  let  loolc  the  r  guyhounds.fuli  ia  .ne  face  ot  ti?c 
wolf;  anu  at  the  airi'  inltant  let  all  ilie  orlier  ranks 
ki  llip  alfo,   to  '  '    ■'  him  but  ever  fo 

luiie  he  may  be  ..  tt  twice,'  hv  which 

[})eans  they  Ihall  u.i.  ,1. 
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is  a  gieat  a  deftrover  ol  ti(h,  a?  well  in  rivers  as  ponds, 
Slid  may  nor  unfitly  be  called  '1  he  Li|tle  Raffle,  as 
being  cxatlly  the  fame,  except  the  tour  wifigs.    S^e  Plate 


\VOr,F-NRT,  a  kind  of  net  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
is  a  gieat  a  deftrover  ol  fi(h,  a?  well  in  rivers  as  ponds 

a    ■  ' I  .     .^   -^ 

bei 
X 

The  firfl  figure  reprefents  it  only  witft  the  traces  or 
lines,  that  the  form  and  proportion  tfifcreof  may  be 
better  apprehended. 

You  muft  begin  to  work  it  upon  fixteen  mellies  of 
lever,  .aiul  to  calT  the  accrues  from  four,  to  four  meOies 
to  the  firft  row  made,  near  the  'lever,  and  continue  the 
other  rows  in  the  fame  manner,  making  the  accrues 
over-againlf  thofe  found  at  the  ranges  -of  preceding 
mefhes,  until  the  net  comes  to  be  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  which  will  be  one  of  the  guUtts. 

VVhen  you  are  come  to  this  length,  you  mufl  give 
over  making  any  more  accrues,  and  work  witliout  in- 
creafe  or  diminution  ;  and  when  you  have  brought  it 
to  be  three  feel  more  in  lengtli,  leave  an  opening, 
fe  Plate  XVI. 

Inftead  of  working  all  that  you  have  hitherto  done 
to  your  net  round  ways,  return  upon  your  work,  and 
when  you  come  to  the  end,  do  the  lame  again,  and 
continue  this  way  of  making  the  melhes  till  you  have 
wrought  a  foot  in  length;  and  then  work  round-ways, 
as  at  firft,  till  you  have  brought  it  to  be  three  feirt 
fnore  in  length. 

7^his  trunk  or  cofTer  will  confift  of  feven  feet  with- 
out the  two  gullets  :  then  make  tlie  fecond  gullet,  by 
taking  two  mefhes  at  a  tisr.c  st  each  quarter  of  the  round 
of  the  net,  in  order  to  diminilh  it  to  lixtecn  meflies, 
as  }ou  had  begun  at  the  other  end. 

When  this  is  done,  fallen  it  to  the  hoops,  by  putting 
the  firll  A,  E,  G,  S,  exaftly  upon  the  range  of  meihes, 
near  the  firll,  where  you  have  caff  your  accrues  ;  and 
the  other  D,  K,  V,  F,  on  the  other  end  ol  the  cofTer, 
that  fo  the  otlier  two  hoops  between  both  ends,  denoted 
by  the  letters,  B,  H,  C,  I,  may  be  at  an  equal  dif- 
tance  ;  then  adjult  the  gullets  like  fliofc  of  the  coffer 
of  the  raffle,  clofmg  the  regard  M,  the  four  hoops 
which  you  ul'e  to  the  wolf,  will  be  as  big  as  thole  of 
a  tun,  which  may  be  made  ufe  ot  upon  this  ocealion. 

This  net  mull  be  carried  to  the  water-fide,  near  the 
place  where  you  intend  to  pitch,  which  to  do  well 
ftiould  be  fome  ground  full  of  ruflics,  fedges,  and  fuch 
like  water-grafs  ;  then,  with  a  paring-knife,  quarter 
out  a  place  for  the  nets  by  cleanfing  away  all  the  tialh 
and  weeds  r.rar  it,  the  larger  the  better,  elpecially  if 
you  cut  two  alleys  in  a  direcl  line,  a  pretty  length,  one 
on  each  fide  the  net,  by  which  the  fifli  might  be  in- 
vited, and,  as  it  were,  guided  to  the  net. 

Tfien  you  having  ready  four  flicks  or  poles  D,  E, 
K,  U,  about  the  tnicknefs  ot  a  man's  arm,  and  in 
length  five  feet  and  a  half,  with  holes  and  notches  near 
eheir  ends,  tie  them  with  cords  round  the  hoops  to 
keep  the  net  tight,  as  is  rcprefcntcd  by  the  letters  A, 
B,  C,  D. 

Let  alfo  four  little  cords  hang  to  the  flick  G,  H,  I, 
K,  in  order  to  tie  itones  to  them,  to  fink  the  net  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water;  and  alio  lallen  a  cord  L,  R, 
three  fathom  in  length,  to  the  pole  L,  lor  drawing  the 
liet  to  Iht  rc,  that  you  may  not  be  obli{;cd  to  go   into 


the  water  for  it,  thougli  perhaps  you  were  forced  fo 
to  do,  when  you  l.iid  it  there;  this  do,  elpecially  if 
you  place  the  net  in  the  middle  of  any  wide  river  ; 
but  if  you  place  it  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the 
bank,  you  may  then  caft  in  the  net,  and,  fettle  it  af- 
terwards, according  to  your  mind,  by  the  help  of  a 
long  pole,  or  the  like,  though  the  former  is  a  -better 
way,  but  indeed   more  iroubiefonie. 

WOLVES-TKETfi.  An  inconvenience. that  hap- 
pens to  a  horfe,  being  two  fmall  teeth  which  grow  in 
his  upper  jaw  s,  next  the  great  grinding  teeth,  which 
are  fo  piiintul  to  him  that  he  cannot  endure  to  chew  his 
meat,  but  is  forced  either  to  let  it  lall  out  of  his 
mouth,  or  to  keep  it  ffill  half  chewed. 

For  the  cure  :  Tie  up  the  horfe's  head  to  fome  poff 
or  rafter;  open  his  mouth  with  a  cord  as  well  as  you 
can,  and  having  an  iron  inftrnment  made  like  a  car- 
penter's gouge,  with  the  left  hand  fet  the  edge  of  the 
tool  to  the  toot  of  the  wolfs  tooth  on  the  outfide  of 
the  jaw,  turning  the  hollow  fide  of  the  tool  down- 
wards, and  knock  it  out  as  fteadily  as  you  can  with  a 
mallet,  and  put  fome  fait  finely  powdered  into  the 
hole. 

Now,  if  ihc  upper  jaw-teeth  hang  over  the  under 
jaw-teeth,  and  fo  cut  the  infide  of  the  mouth,  then 
take  your  gouge  and  mallet,  and  pare  the  teeth  fhorter 
by  little  and  little,  turning  the  hollow  fide  of  the 
tool  downwards  towards  the  teeth;  for,  by  fo  doing, 
you  (hall  not  cut  the  infide  of  his  cheeks  ;  tlien  file 
them  all  fmcoih,  not  leaving  anv  rugcedncis,  and 
wafh  the  horfe's  mouth  with  fait  and  vinegar. 

WOODCOCK.  A  travelling  bird,  having  a  very 
long  bill,  and  fpotted  with  grey.  They  commonly 
come  into  our  and  the  neighbouring  countries  about 
the  middle  of  Oitober,  and  go  away  again  in  March. 
They  do  not  ffay  abo\e  eight  or  ten  days  in  a  place  ; 
or  if  they  tarry  longer,  it  i.s  becaufe  they  are  hurt,  and 
fo  ftay  there  till  they  are  cured. 

They  leldom,  if  ever,  fly  in  the  dav-time,  unlefs 
forced  to  it  by  man  or  bead,  and  then  they  retire  into 
thick  woods,  where  there  are  void  Ipaces  covered  on 
all  fides,  there  they  abide  for  the  whole  day,  fcarching 
for  earth-worms  under  the  leaves,  i^c.  When  night 
comes  on,  they  go  out  of  the  woods  in  quefl  of  water 
and  meadows,  where  they  may  drink  and  wafli  their 
bills,  which  they  have  fouled  by  thruftiiig  into  the 
earth  ;  and  having  palfcd  the  night,  as  foon  as  the  d.iy 
begins  to  appear,  they  take  their  flight  to  the  woods. 
In  their  flight  they  ul'e  fhady  places,  and  coafl  it  along 
a  great  way  in  learch  of  the  talleil  woods,  fo  that 
they  may  be  the  more  concealed,  and  be  more  under 
covert  from  the  wind.  They  fly  always  low,  till  thcv 
find  fbine  glade  to  go  acroi's,  and  love  not  to  fly  high, 
nor  dare  to  fl\'  among  trees,  becaufe,  like  hares,  thev 
cannot  fee  well  before  them,  and  lor  which  realbn  arc 
eafily  taken  with  nets  fj  read  along  the  forcfl,  or  in 
glades. 

Your  draw-nets  are  very  profitable  in  fiich  coimtrics 
as  are  very  woody,  for  you  fometimes  take  a  dozen  of 
woodcocks  in  them. 

Suppofmg  then  tliat  your  range  of  wood  be  about 
three  bundled  paces  long,  more  or  lefs,  in  fome  place 
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townrcTs  the  middle  cnt  a  \valk  through  it,  fo  thnt  there 
may  be  a  fpacc  ol  fix  or  eiglit  t'jtlioms  lictwcon  ihc  tree 
A,  and  tlie  tree  B;  the  place  mull  be  well  cleared, 
and  without  trees,  bufhes,  under-wood,  or  Hones,  and 
fix  tatlioni  fquare  ;  then  prune,  or  cut  off  all  the  front 
boughs  ol  the  two  trees.  A,  13,  to  make  way  tor  the 
net  to  lianp  and  pla)-  without  being  entarnded.  See 
PlatfXVl.fig.  I. 

Tlie  next  thing  is,  to  provi('.e  two  flrcng  logs  -A 
*ood,  which  open  or  cleave  at  the  big;^ell  ends,  as 
marked  C,  and  1):  tie  the  middle  parts  fall  to  ibme 
boughs  of  tlie  tree,  as  the  letter  E,  and  F,  di»-ed,  and 
let  the  tops  hang  over  a.s  G,  and  H,  reprcfent,  to  the 
end  that  the  net  may  be  a  little  dillance  from  the 
trees:  you  fliould  have  alwa\s  in  rcadinefs  good  ftore 
of  pullies  or  buckles  made  of  glals,  box,  brals,  or 
the  like,  which  (hould  be  about  the  bignefs  of  a  man's 
finger,  according  to  the  form  defigned  by  the  fecond 
figure,  and  laften  one  at  each  end  of  the  perches  or 
logs  G,  and  H. 

Having  tied  on  voiir  pullies  about  two  branches, 
marked  3,  a  certain  cord  of  the  thicknefs  of  one's 
little  finger,  then  tie  another  knot  in  the  faid  cord, 
about  the  diftance  of  a  hand's  breadth,  from  the  knot 
marked  4,  and  fo  let  the  two  ends  of  the  cord  5  and  6, 
hang  down  about  a  foot  long  each,  that  therewithal 
you  may  faften  them  to  the  pullies,  which  are  at  the 
end  of  the  perches  or  logs,  as  reprefentcd  by  the  letters 
I,  and  L,  clofe  to  the  notches  of  the  perches  G, 
and  H. 

Thcfc  notches  ferve  to  hinder  the  pullies  from  de- 
fcending  lower  thaa  tlie  place  where  you  would  have 
it  remain. 

Then  clap  into  each  pully  a  fmall  packthread,  the, 
end  of  each  of  which  Ihould  reach  to  the  foot  of  the 
trees,  that  by  the  help  of  them  you  may  draw  up  two 
flronger  cords  into  the  fame  pullies  where  you  hang 
the  net,  and  not  always  be  forced  to  climb  up  into  the 
tree;  thefe  latter  you  may  let  always  hang,  provided 
you  live  by  honed  neighbours. 

The  Idft  thing  to  be  provided  is  a  ftand,  to  lie  con- 
cealed, itnd  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  woodcock  :  it 
matters  not  on  what  fide  it  be,  provided  it  be  over 
adroit,  fix  or  eight  toifes  from  the  middle  of  the  net, 
as  at  the  place  marked  R. 

About  half  a  doien  boughs  of  about  the  height  of  a 
man,  pitched  up  together,  and  interwoven,  may  lerve 
for  a  ftand  ;  jou  may  fit  upon  a  little  hawn  or  fern,  and 
at  three  or  four  feet  diftance  from  thence  towards  the 
net,  force  a  ftrong  ftake  into  the  ground,  at  the  place 
marked  Q_;  whereon  faften  the  lines  of  the  net  when 
It  is  drawn  up. 

It  i^  not  ncccftary  to  make  ufe  of  two  pullies,  one 
only  is  enough  on  a  fide,  as  at  N,  and  the  other  at  1  ; 
then  tic  a  long  pole  at  one  of  its  ends,  and  the  other  is 
faftened  to  a  tree  a  little  above  C,  by  the  means  of  a 
<ord,  which  gives  the  pole  libertv  to  be  railed  up  or 
lowered,  as  you  would  raife  up  or  lower  the  net ;  the 
Iponfman  fhould  have  one  cord  to  hold,  and  place 
liimfcif  on  the  fide  of  the  tree  U,  where  he  may  not 
be  difcerned. 

When  a  woodcock  is  taken,  the  net  muft  be  let 


down  as  rcadllv  as  pofTiblc,  for  he  mnv  hv  rtrugglincj 
make  his  efcapc,  and  then  you  mu!^  break  a  wing  and 
crufh  his  head  :  the  net  mull  be  immediately  fet  up 
again,  for  it  may  happen  the  other  woodcocks  will 
come  to  be  taken,  wluch  you  mifs,  if  tedious  at  your 
work . 

If  any  henft  comes  athwart  you,  you  mtift  let  him 
pafs  under  your  net  about  five  or  fix  feet  ;  then  make 
a  nolle  with  a  lliout,  and  fo  let  go  ;  the  beaft,  ai  ihc 
firit  noife,  will  retire  back,  and  To  become  enfnared  ; 
to  be  fure,  if  you  let  go  while  he  is  juft  under  the 
net,  he  will  either  fpring  forwards  or  backwards,  and 
not  be  taken,  but  will  moll  likely  retire  back. 

It  often  happens,  that  a  man  perceives  a  gr^'st 
thoroughfare  of  birds  between  fome  coppice  timber- 
woods  over  a  certain  piece  of  ground,  where  he  wants 
the  convenicncy  of  a  good  tree,  to  oppole  fome  other 
which  poffibly  Hands  according  to  his  mind ;  but 
whether  he  wants  one  or  two,  if  he  finds  the  place 
likely,  and  that,  in  probability,  it  will  quit  his  coft ; 
let  him  then  take  one  or  two  trees  fit  for  the  purpofe, 
and  plant  them  deep  in  the  ground,  that  they  may 
fland  all  weathers. 

If  you  would  take  woodcocks  by  nets  in  high  woods, 
by  driving  them  therein,  your  net  mart  be  like  tha 
rabbit-hays,  but  not  fo  ftrong,  and  about  twenty  fa- 
thoms long,  and  you  fliould  have  two  or  three  o£ 
them. 

Being  provided  with  nets,  and  having  the  aftiftance 
of  five  or  tix  perfons  to  go  into  the  wood  with  you, 
which  Ihould  be  at  leven  or  eight  years  growth,  for 
the  older  the  better,  go  into  fome  part  thereof,  about 
the  middle,  if  it  be  not  too  large,  and  pitch  your  nets 
along  as  you  do  for  rabbits,  but  one  joining  to  the 
other,  flope-wife,  hanging  over  that  way  which  you 
defign  to  drive  the  cocks  :  your  nets  being  thus  fixed, 
let  your  company  go  to  the  end  of  the  wood,  at  about 
ten  rods  afunder,  and  having  fticks  in  their  hands, 
make  a  noife  therewith,  and  their  voices,  as  if  they  were 
driving  cattle  along,  and  lo  go  forward,  till  you  come 
to  the  place  where  the  nets  are  let,  and  you  will  not 
tail  to  catch  thole  in  that  part  of  the  wood  :  then, 
when  that  part  of  the  wood  is  thus  drove,  turn  \our 
net  flopewifc  on  the  other  fide,  and  going  to  the  other 
end,  obferve  the  aforelaid  diietlibns ;  you  may,  by  this 
way,  take  them  at  any  time  of  tiie  day  with  great  eafe 
and  pleaiuie. 

To  catch  Woodcich  in  IFcudi  by  Gins,  Springs,  or  Noifes. 

Such  as  are  wont  to  follow  this  work,  after  they  have 
fet  them,  need  not  lofe  their  time,  but  go  out  at  four 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  effecl  will  be  much  the  lame: 
they  muft  be  provided  with  feveral  dozens 'of  thefe 
liiares,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  place  in  the 
wood  where  tlie  woodcocks  aie;  thefe  noofes  are  made 
of  good  long  horfe-hair,  twiited  together  with  a  run- 
ning buckle  at  one  end,  and  a  great  knot  ai  the  other, 
which  they  pafs  through  the  Uiiddle  of  a  ftick  cleft 
with  the  point  of  a  knife  ;  and  then  open  it,  and  put 
in  the  end  of  the  Itoric-hair  noofc,  and  then  make 
knots  to  keep  it  tight,  to  hinder  it  from  pafling  throngh 
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the  cleft ;  this  ftick  is  about  the  bignefs  of  one's  little 
finger,  and  about  a  foot  long,  being  fharp-pointed  at 
one  end,  the  better  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  to  each  of 
which  they  faften  a  noofe  or  fpring.  Sa  Plate  XV'l. 
Fig.  2. 

Having  bundled  them  up,  you  go  into  a  coppice, 
that  has  mofl  leaves,  in  order  to  find  if  there  are  an)- 
woodcocks  there;  and  this  maybe  perceived  by  the 
leaves  on  the  ground,  which  are  ranged  both  on  one  fide 
and  the  other  by  the  woodcocks,  in  fearching  for 
worms  under  them,  and  by  their  dung,  which  is  of  a 
dark  grey  colour;  when  you  find  there  are  woodcocks 
in  that  place,  then  take  a  great  round  of  about  forty  or 
fitty  paces  off,  which  is  reprefenjcd  by  the  following 
figure  : 

The  mofl  proper  places  for  this  purpofe  are,  amongft 
bufhes  and  Imall  coppices,  and  the  manner  is  thus  ; — 
fuppofe  the  branches  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  were 
fo  many  flumps  ;  make  a  hedge- row  of  half  a  foot 
high,  of  broom,  furze,  brambles,  is't".  from  one  (lump 
fo  another,  leaving  a  gap  in  the  middle  lor  the  wood- 
cocks to  pafs,  as  F,  G,  H,  1  ;  fo  that  the  woodcock 
walking  in  the  wood  in  fearch  of  food,  and  finding 
this  hedge-row,  he  will  follow  it  till  he  comes  at  the 
§ap,  for  he  will  never  fly  ;  and  therefore  you  (hould 
hx  the  firing  there,  opened  in  a  round  form,  and  laid 
upon  the  fiat  ground,  fupported  only  by  fome  leaves  ; 
and  the  woodcock  entering  the  gap,  can  fcarce  avoid 
being  taken  by  the  legs  ;  the  form  of  the  extended 
fnares  are  reprefented  in  Plate  XVI.  fig.  3. 

If  in  walking  in  the  woods,  you  fhould  find  noofes, 
and  the  like,  tliat  are  fet  five  or  fix  inches  above  the 
ground,  fuch  as  are  denoted  by  the  letters  F  and  G,  it 
is  a  fign  parti  idges  fiequentthat  place,  and  that  the 
peafants  come  to  take  them;  we  often  find  partridges 
taken  in  the  fame  manner :  there  are  thofe  who  make 
Jittie  hedge  rows  of  different  lengtlis,  and  in  different 
number?,  as  they  think  fit,  according  to  the  game 
they  fuppofe  the  place- may  afford. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  woodcocks,  in  the  night- 
time, ijcquent  fprings,  and  the  like  places,  becaufe 
they  do  not  freeze,  and  thofe  perlons  who  make  it 
their  bufinefs  to  catch  them,  will  not  forget  in  the 
morning  to  walk  along  the  fides  of  rivulets,  fprings, 
inarfhes,  and  ditches,  that  are  under  the  covert  of 
woods,  in  order  to  find  out  xvhether  any  woodcocks 
had  been  there  the  night  before  ;  for  they  will  not  fail 
to  return  thither,  if  the)'  have  been  once  there  be- 
fore, and  therefore  they  muft  lay  fnares  for  them,  ac- 
coniing  to  the  following  figure  : 

Suppofe  the  oblong  iquare,  See  fig.  2,  fliould  be  a 
ditch  full  of  water,  frequented  by  woodcocks,  and  that 
its  bank  fhould  be  that  fide  reprefented  by  tlie  figures 
2,  3,  4,  flop  all  other  places,  by  which  the  wood- 
cock can  conic  at  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  from  2  X  as 
far  as  A  Z,  with  bioom  and  the  like  things,  and  on 
the  faired  bank  make  a  fmall  hedge,  2,  Y,  J',  3,  M, 
N,  about  five  or  fix  inches,  and  about  half  a  foot  dif- 
tant  ii<)m  the  water;  but  in  this  hedge  leave  gaps  at 
the  dillance  of  about,  five  or  fix  feet  from  one  another, 
nii're  or  Icfs,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  place  : 
thele  paifcs  are  denoted  by  the  letters  P,  3,  M,  where 
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the  fnares  or  fprings  are  laid  ;  thofe  who  follow  thii; 
fport,  fix  at  the  edge  of  the  gap  five  inches  high,  and 
not  fo  thick  as  a  man's  little  finger,  and  within  half  a 
loot  of  the  other  fide  of  the  pafs,  a  fmall  bow,  two 
or  three  fingers  high,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  round 
gate  or  door,   facing  the  flick   A. 

Then  they  have  a  fmall  wooden  flat  crotchet,  feven 
or  eight  inches  long,  with  a  notch  in  it,  near  the  end 
R,  which  is  put  into  the  flick  A,  and  the  other  end 
paffes  under  the  bow ;  they  alfo  take  a  fwitch  of  ha- 
zel, or  fome  wood,  which  being  folded  will  grow 
flraight  of  itfelf;  this  rod,  which  is  a  finger  thick, 
and  about  three  feet  long,  is  fixed  in  the  fmall  hedge ; 
they  tie  to  the  end  V  a  packthread  half  a  foot  long,  to 
the  end  of  which  packthread  they  faflen  a  horfe-hair 
fnare  or  fpring,  with  a  fmall  ftick  cut  at  both  ends, 
and  made  like  a  wedge  to  cleave  wood  with  ;  the  re- 
jeft  mufl  be  folded  and  pafs  the  letter  P  underneath 
the  bow,  and  doing  the  fame  alfo  by  the  end  of  the 
imall  flick,  faften  it  under  the  edge  S  of  the  bow,  and 
raifing  the  bird-trap  or  fnare,  fix  the  other  end  of  the 
i^ick  in  the  notch  R,  by  which  means  the  machine 
will  be  kept  light ;  then  extend  the  fnare  P  in  a  round 
or  over  the  trap  ;  but  it  mull  be  fo  pliant,  that  as 
foon  as  the  woodcock  would  pafs  through  and  put  his 
foot  upon  the  trap,  the  reject  will  immediately  un- 
bend, and  catch  him  by  the  leg. 

Others  faften  a  fmall  circle  to  the  trap,  that  fo  the 
woodcock  may  have  more  room  for  his  feet,  and  fo 
make  the  reje£l  of  ufe  to  you,  and  catch  him  ;  for  it 
may  happen,  that  as  he  croffes  the  gap,  he  does  not 
pafs  over  it. 

This  fecond  device  with  the  circle,  is  reprefented  by 

the   letter  K  ;  others  make  ufe  of  fnares,  which  they 

adjuft,  as  has  been  fhewn  in  the  preceding  article,  and 

!  which  are  fet  forth  in  the  cut,  by  the  letters  M,  N. 

See  Draw-Net,  Plate  V, 

To  take  Woodcocks  kvltb  B'lrd-Lime,  &c. 

Woodcocks  and  fnipes  are  difficult  to  difcover,  they 
lying  clofe,  and  not  reforting  much  together,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  dav-time. 

The  cuftom  of  the  woodcock  is  ufually  to  lie  on 
banks  by  hedges  and  ditches  againft  the  fun  ;  you  may 
take  notice,  that  on  a  day  after  a  moon-fliiny  night, 
they  will  fuffer  one  to  come  better  to  find  them  than 
after  a  dark  night,  and  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  they 
can  fee  to  feed  in  moon-fliiny-nights,  and  will  not  be 
fo  ftlU  and  watchful  as  when  taking  their  reft. 

The    fiiipcs  naturallv   lie    by   the    lides  of  rivers, 
when  all   plaflies  are  frozen,    and  always  with   their 
heads  up  or  down   the   ftream,   and  not  athwart   it  \ 
and   in  order  to  find  them  out  a  perfon  muft  be  ex-  . 
pert  in  the  knowledge  of  their  colours. 

Now,  in  order  to  take  woodcocks,  Wr.  with  bird- 
lime, you  muft  provide  yourfelf  with  fixty  or  foventy 
twigs,  which  you  muft  daub  with  bird-lime  neatly 
and  fmoothly  ;  and  having  found  their  haunts,  which 
you  may  difcover  by  tiicir  diuig,  which  is  generally  in 
low  plaftnv  places,  and  fuch  as  have  plenty  of  weeds, 
and  not  frozen  in  frolly  weather  \   and  at  fuch  places 
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are  the  twigs  to  be  fet,  more  or  Icfs,  as  you  tliiiik  fit,  nt 
nbout  a  yard  dirtancc  one  from  the  otlicr,  fcttiiig  thcin 
I'o  as  to  ftand  floping,  fome  one  way,  and  lome  another. 

And  if  you  defign  to  fee  fport,  you  nnilt  be  concealed. 

And  if  there  be  any  other  open  place  near  to  that 
where  vou  have  fet  your  tw  igs,  beat  them  up,  or  clfe 
fet  twigs  there  too. 

It  is  laid  that  thefe  birds  put  their  bills  into  the  moirt 
places  of  the  earth  where  they  frecjuent,  and  fo  jugging 
and  moving  them  about,  diiflurb  the  worms  and  caufe 
them  to  Come  out,  and  fo  they  become  their  prey. 

WOOD-LARK.  A  fine'bird,  not  much  inferior 
to  the  nightingale  in  fong  ;  but  of  this  kind,  as  well  as 
all  the  reft,  there  are  fome  that  far  excel  others  in 
length  and  fweetnefs  of  fong. 

Though  this  is  a  very  tender  bird,  yet  it  breeds  the 
fooneft  of  any  that  we  have  in  England  \  it  is  alfo  a  hot 
and  mettlcfome  creature,  fo  that  if  the  wood-lark  be  not 
taken  in  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  they 
grow  extraordinary  rank,  and  pine  aw  ny  in  a  (hort  time, 
by  reafon  of  the  ranknefs  of  their  ftones,  which  arc 
found  very  much  fwelled  in  them  «hen  they  are  found 
dead. 

They  delight  much  in  gravelly  grounds  and  hills 
that  lie  againft  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  in  the  ftubs 
of  oaks. 

The  females  couple  with  the  males  the  beginning  of 
February,  at  which  time  they  part  with  all  their  laft 
year's  brooti,  and  immediately  go  to  ncft. 

They  build  moft  commonly  in  layer  grounds,  where 
the  grafs  is  pretty  rank,  and  grown  rulfet  ;  ufing  ben- 
ret-grafs,  or  fome  of  the  dead  grafs  of  the  field  \  and 
alwavs  make  it  under  a  large  tuft,  to  fheltcr  themfelves 
from  the  wind  and  weather,  which  at  that  time  of  the 
year  is  commonly  very  cold. 

As  for  their  young,  they  feed  them  with  a  fmall  kind 
of  worm  ;  but  they  cannot  be  brought  up  to  any  kind 
of  pcrfcclion  from  the  neft,  as  ever  yet  could  be  found. 

The  voung  branchers  are  firft  taken  in  three  months 
ofthevear,  J'tric,  July,  ^nd  Angitft.  The  next  feafon 
of  their  taking  is  their  general  flight  time,  which  is 
the  latter  end  of  September,  for  then  they  rove  from 
one  country  to  another  ;  and  laftly,  from  the  beginning 
of  January  to  the  latter  end  of  February,  at  which 
time  thev  are  all  coupled,  and  return  to  their  layers, 
or  breeding  places. 

Thofe  that  are  taken  in  June,  July,  or  the  beginning 
«f  Augnjt,  are  for  the  moft  part  catched  with  a  hobby, 
after  tl»e  following  manner: 

Go  out  in  a  dewy  morning  on  the  fide  of  fome  hills, 
■which  lie  oppolitc  to  the  riling  fun,  where  they  moft 
ufuallv  frequent  ;  then  furrouiid  tliem  two  or  three 
times  with  the  hawk  upon  the  rift,  and  make  him  hover 
when  you  come  indifferent  near:  whereupon  they  will 
lie  till  you  clap  a  little  net  over  them,  wliich  you  are 
to  carry  upon  the  end  of  a  ftick. ' 

Or  elfe  if  three  or  four  perfons  go  out  together,  and 
take  a  net  made  in  the  form  of  thofe  ufed  for  partridges, 
when  you  go  with  a  fetting-dog,  only  the  melhes. muft 
be  fmaller  ;  and  then  your  hawk  to  the  lark  will  be 
like  a  fetting-dog  to  partridges,  fo  that  with  fuch  a  net 
30U  may  take  tlic  whole  flock  at  the  draught :  for  thefe 


larks  keep  company  with  their  young  ones  till  flight 
time,  and  then  tjicy  part. 

Thofe  that  are  taken  in  J 'me,  July,  and  Auguft, 
fing  prefently,  yet  laft  but  a  little  time  in  fong,  for 
they  immediaccly  fall  to  moulting,  which  if  they  with- 
ftand,  they  eominonly  prove  very  fwcet  fong  birds,  but 
not  fo  lavifli  as  thofe  that  are  taken  in  the  fpring  ;  they 
are  alfo  commonly  very  famili;^. 

Such  as  are  taken  at  flight,  arc  brave,  ftrong, 
fprightly,  ftraight  birds,  but  do  not  ufually  fing  till 
after  Chrijlmas. 

Thofe  taken  in  January  and  February^  fing  within 
two  or  three  days,  or  a  week  at  the  fartheft",  if  good 
conditioned  ;  and  thefe  laft  commonly  prove  the  beft, 
as  being  taken  in  full  ftomach. 

As  for  the  ordering  of  wood-larks,  you  muft  have 
a  cage  with  two  pans,  one  for  mixed  meat,  and  another 
for  oatmeal  and  hempfecd  :  boil  an  egg  hard,  and  the 
crumb  of  a  halfpenny  white  loaf,  and  as  mueli*hcmp- 
fecd  as  bread  ;  chop  the  egg  very  fmall,  and  crumble 
the  bread  and  it  together,  and  then  pound  the  hemp- 
feed  likewife  very  fliarp  in  a  mortar,  or  bruife  it  with  a 
rolling-pin,  and  mingle  all  together,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

Strew  fine  red  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and 
renew  it  every  week  at  fartheft  ;  otherwife  the  lark  will 
clog  his  feet  with  his  dung,  and  will  not  take  half  that 
delight  in  himfelf  ;  for  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  pleafurc 
in  bafking  himfelf  in  fand,  which  if  he  has  not  pretty 
often,  he  will  grow  loufy,  and  if  he  does  fo,  feldom, 
if  ever,  comes  to  good. 

The  perch  alfo  in  the  cage  muft  be  lined  with  green 
bays,  unlefs  you  make  a  perch  of  mat,  which  thefe 
larks  do  take  great  delight  in. 

But  if  he  be  wild  when  firft  taken,  keep  him  three 
or  four  days  without  company  till  he  begins  to  cat  his 
meat,  and  becaufe  fometimes  they  do  not  find  the  pan 
till  near  famiflied,  ftrew  hempfeed  and  oatmeal  upon 
the  fand. 

How  to  knew  a  Cock  JVood-lark  from  a  Hen. 

1.  This  may  be  done  by  the  loudnefs  and  length  of 
his  call. 

2.  By  the  tallnefs  of  his  walking  about  the  cage. 

3.  The  doubling  of  his  notes  In  the  evening,  which 
is  called  cuddling,  as  if  he  was  going  to  rooft ;  but  if 
you  hear  him  ling  ftrong  you  cannot  be  deceived,  for 
hens  will  ling  but  little. 

The  Dijtajei  incldntt  to  fVood-larks , 

They  are  tender  birds  if  they  are  not  r'ghtly  ordered, 
but  when  well  managed  have  been  kept  fix  or  feven 
years  with  much  pkafurc,  finging  better  and  better 
ever}'  year,  and  at  laft  have  fung  real  variety  of  notes, 
even  to  admiration. 

The  particular  diftcmpers  wood-lark>  arc  fubjcfl  to, 
are,  the  cramp,  giddinefs  in  the  head,  and  to  be  very 
loufy  ;  for  though  they  are  not  fubjciS  to  it  when  they 
are  abroad,  in  cold  weather,  yet  they  have  a  variety  of 
motion,  as  flying  and  running,  which  they  have  not 
in  a  cage. 
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And  befides,  if  the  gravel  in  their  cage  be  not  often 
jrenewcd,  their  dung  will  clog  their  feet,  benumb  them, 
and  caufe  the  cramp. 

To  WORK  A  Horse  ;  is  to  exercife  him  at  pace, 
trot,  or  gnllop,  and  ride  him  at  the  manage. 

To  work,  a  horfe  upon  volts,  or  head  and  haunches 
in,  or  between  two  heels,  is  to  paffage  him,  or  make 
him  go  fidcwavs  upon  two  parallel  lines. 

WORMS  IN  Dogs.  All  fpaniels  have  certain  firings 
under  their  tongue?,  by  moft  called  a  worm  ;  this  mull 
be  taken  out  wlicn  thevare  about  two  months  old,  with 
the  help  of  a  (harp  knife  to  flit  it,  and  a  flioemftker's 
awl  to  raife  it  up  ;  you  muft  be  careful  to  take  all  out, 
or  elfc  your  labour  is  to  little  purpole  ;  for  till  then, 
he  will  be  hardly  ever  fat  and  right,  as  the  worm  or 
flring  will  grow  foul  and  troublefome,  and  hinder  his 
reft  and  eating. 

WORMS  IN  Sp.^niels  are  fometimes  bred  in  a 
wound,  after  a  dog  h's  been  hurt ;  efpecially  if  it  be 
in  a  place  where  tlie  dbg  cannot  come  at  the  place  to 
lick  it  ;  for  if  he  can,  it  will  need  no  other  cure. 

For  the  Cure  :  Take  powder  of  matre-filva  dried  in 
an  over,  or  in  the  fun,  and  itrcw  it  on  the  affedted 
part,  v.hen  little  worms  have  been  bred  in  the  wound, 
becaulc  they  will  not  only  much  retard  the  healing  of 
it,  but  alfo  make  it  grow  worfe. 

To  remedy  which,  put  a  little  ivy  into  the  wound, 
and  let  it  remain  in  it  a  whole  day,  then  wafli  the  part 
Vvith  white  wine,  and  anoint  it  with  an  ointment  made 
of  bacon-greafc,  oil  of  earth-worms  and  rue. 

If  a  fpaniel  be  troubled  with  worms  within  his  body, 
give  him  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with  two  fcruples  of 
laffron  in  a  morning  fafting,  and  keep  him  fafting  till 
the  next  morning. 

Of  Worms  breeding   in   the  Hurts  and   mangy   Parts 
cf  Spaniels. 

Thefe  worms  obftruit  the  cure,  either  of  wounds  or 
mange,  and  caufe  them  either  to  continue  at  a  flay,  or 
to  grow  worfe  and  worfe. 

To  remove  this  obftruction,  put  the  gum  of  ivy  into 
the  wound,  and  let  it  remain  there  a  day  or  two, 
wafliing  the  wound  with  wine,  and  afterwards  anoint 
It  jfvith  bacon-greafc,  oil  of  eartli-worms,  and  rue. 

The  powder  of  wild  cucumbers  is  alfo  very  good  to 
YiW  thefe  worms,  and  will  prove  a  great  corrofive  in 
eating  away  the  dead  flefh,  and  incrcafing  the  good. 

=!f  the  wcrms  be  within  the  body,  you  miift  deftroy 
<hem  in  the  following  manner  : 

Caufe  the  fpaniel,  fafting,  either  by  fair  means  or 
fuul,  to  eat  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with  two  fcruples 
-of  faffron  pulveri7.cti,  and  make  a  confc^llon  with 
'the  fame  egg,  and  keep  him  faftipg  afterwards  till 
night. 

If  a  fjianicl  be  hurt  in  a  place  where  he  can  come  to 
lick  his  wound  with  hi.-;  tongue,  he  will  need  no  other 
remedy;  and  that  will  be  his  bcft  furgcon  :  but  when 
he  cannot  do  that,  then  fucli  wounds  as  arc  not  venom- 
ous, tray  be  cured  with  the  powder  of  matrefilva, 
dii'  d  either  in  an  oven,  or  in  the  fun. 

\i  the  wound  be  the  bite  t-f  a  fox,  anoint  it  with 


oil,  wherein  earth-worms  and  rue  have  been  boiled 
together. 

If  by  a  mad  dog,  let  him  lap  twice  or  thrice  of  the 
broth  of  germander,  and  eat  the  germander  boiled. 

Others  pierce  the  fkin  of  his  necjc  with  a  hot  iron 
■juft  betwixt  his  ears,  fo  that  the  fire  may  touch  both 
fides  of  the  hole  made  :  and  afterwards  plucking  up 
the  f]s.in  of  the  do;j's  fhouldcrs  and  flanks,  backwards, 
thrufl  it  through  with  a  hot  iron  in  like  maimer,  and 
by  giving  the  veno'm  this  vent  is  a  ready  way  to 
cure  him. 

WORMS  IN  Horses  :  arc  produced  from  raw  and 
indigefled  humours.     To  cure  : 

Take  antimony  in  fine  powder  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
of  quickfilver  an  ounce  ;  boil  them  in  two  pailfuls  of 
water  till  it  come  to  one  and  a  half,  of  which  mix 
half  a  pailful  with  as  much  water  as  the  horfe  will 
drink,  having  firft  flrained  it,  and  fo  continue  till  he 
drinks  the  whole.     See  Botts,  i^c. 

Mr.  L.'^WRENCE,  in  his  Treatife,  fays,  "  The  only  pe- 
culiar fymptom  of  worms,  is  the  horfe's  rubbing  his  tail 
often,  without  any  apparent  humour  or  eruption  ;  the 
general  fign  •  arc  fimilar  to  thoCe  which  denote  griping 
pains.  Farther,  a  h oril-  troubled  with  worms  will  eat 
heartily,  and  yet  be  always  lean,  and  out  of  condition, 
his  coat  flarinj^  as  if  forfeited  ;  a  fickly  palenefs  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  and  cadaverous  fmell  \  he  will  be 
tucked  up  In  his  flanks,  and  occafionally  heave  much, 
turning  his  head  now  and  then  towards  them,  and 
ftriking  his  belly  with  his  hinder  feet.  The  dung  will 
be  often  mixed  with  a  yellowifh  matter,  like  melted 
fulpiiur,  or  be  otherwife  difcoloured,  foul,  and  fetid. 
Worms,  and  the  flimy  fpavrn  of  them,  will  be  fome- 
times ejected,  but  not  always. 

"  The  remote  caufe  of  vorms  is  a  colluvies  of  indi- 
gefled matter,  which  for  want  of  timely  cvacuants,  pu- 
trefies ;  or  a  natural  predifpofition  in  the  animal  fluids 
to  putrefaction. 

"  In  the  cure  mercurials  alone  are  to  be  depended 
upon,  and  as  in  proper  hands  they  are  perfeflly  (nity. 
even  for  human  infants,  it  is  truly  unprofitable  trouble 
to  ufe  any  other  means.  Riverius  fays,  that  oil  will 
fulfocate  all  kinds  of  worms  ;  if  fo,  it  furely  deferves 
notice  as  an  anthelmintic. 

"  Oil  clyfter.  Prepare  a  flrong  decodion,  or  in- 
fufion,  in  boiling  \vater,  of  tobacco,  favin,  wormwood, 
rue,  garlic,  and  coralline,  if  the  latter  can  be  pro- 
cured ;  to  one  pint  of  this  add  a  pint  of  linfced  oil,  and 
inject  the  mixture,  blood  warm,  the  laft  thing  at  night.. 
Repeat  it  or  not,  at  difcretion,  at  two  o'clock  next  day ; 
and  at  night  give  the  horfe  two  drachms  of  calomel, 
in  very  fine  powder,  made  up  with  cordial  hall,  or  for 
want  of  that,  with  powdered  annifccds,  and  a  little 
ginger  and  oil  \  or  with  diapente.  In  the  morning 
give  a  purge  with  fine  aloes,  jalap,  and  myrrh,  balled 
u])  with  hard,  foap  and  rctilified  oil  of  amber,  milder 
flrong  according  to  circumftances,  particularly  with 
relation  to  the  eftecb  of  the  clyfters  and  the  mercury. 
This  phyfic  being  repeated  every  ten  days,  with  the 
clyflcrs  intermediately  at  pleafure  ;  the  courfc  will  era- 
dicate and  fwcep  awav  the  whole  generation  of  wofms!, 
together  with  tiiat  coUcdion  of  fouJ.  materials  of  which 
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they  are  made.  If  the  calomel  rtiould  be  found  too 
mild,  the  more  powerful  preparations  of  mercury  may 
be  fubftitutcd,  as  diagridium  or  turbith  ;  fcammony 
alfo  is  very  efficacious.  Clothe  well,  and  beware  of 
cold.  Should  the  fubjcdl  be  too  much  reduced,  and 
the  powers  of  the  Itomach  debilitr.ted  by  tiic  neccflary 
force  of  thofe  powerful  fpccifics,  recruit  with  bark,  bit- 
ters, and  lUcl  ;  or  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce  ftccl 
filings,  in  die  corn,  for  fome  weeks  ;  or  grafs.  Where 
the  time  and  attendance  can:iot  be  fparcd  for  the  above 
•regular  courfe,  it  has  always  be  -n  ufual  to  give  worm- 
powders,  or  other  alterative?,  ii  th'"  horfc's  feeds  ;  and 
xthiops  has  been  the  common  vermifuge  bafis  from  the 
earlieft  d.ivs  of  Gibson."  Mr.  Lawrfn'ce  recommends 
a  trial  of  alkaliicd  or  calcined  mercury,  halt  a  drachm, 
to  a  drachm  of  which,  finely  powdered,  may  be  given 
every  other  day,  mixed  up  with  a  hirge  fpoonful  of 
powdered  guaiacum,  turmeric,  and  annifceds,  and  con- 
tinued a  fortnight  to  a  month,  the  ufual  care  being 
taken  of  cold,  and  warm  water  given  if  poffiblc  ;  the 
clyfters  alfo  may  be  ufcd.  Tiiis  method  is  very  fuitable 
for  draught  horfes. 

According  to  the  old  farriers,  there  are  four  different 
fpecies  of  worm  generated  in  the  body  of  a  horfe. 
"  Little  ihort  worms,  with  great  red  heads,  and  long 
fmall  white  tails,  called  botts.  Short  thick  worms 
with  black  hard  heads,  all  of  a  bignefs,  like  a  man's 
finger,  called  truncheons.  Worms  from  fix  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  which 
are,  therotundi,  or  earthworms  ;  and  red  maw-worms, 
refembling  wood-lice,  but  with  fewer  feet,  having 
thick,  Ihort,  Iharp  heads,  velveted  on  the  back  like  a 
bat,  and  made  up  of  feveral  folds."  Thefe  lal>,  it  is 
afferted,  will  perforate  the  ftomach  of  a  horfe,  and  kill 
him  :  but  it  is  not  yet  determined,  whether  worms  can 
really  exift  in  the  rtomachof  a  living  animal ;  that  they 
are  found  there  after  death  every  one  knows  ;  but 
Bracken  thinks  it  probable  they  make  tlieir  waythither 
from  the  difidenum,  after  the  vital  fundions  have 
tea  fed. 

WORMING  ;  or  the  taking  away  the  nerve  from^ 
under  the  tongue  of  a  dog,  will  prevent  him  from  ever 
biting,  if  he  thould  grow  mad^ 

WORM-CHOLIC.  A  dirtemper  in  horfes,  occa- 
fioned  by  broad,  thick,  andfhort  worms,  ortrunchions, 
like  little  beans,  of  a  reddilh  colour,  which  fometimes 
bring  violent  cholic  pains  upon  the  poor  beaft  :  they 
gnaw  the  guts,  and  fometimes  eat  holes  through  the 
maw,  which  kills  the  horfe.  The  voiding  red  worms 
along  with  the  excrements,  is  a  fign  of  this  diftemper, 
for  long  white  ones  feldom  gripe  a  horfe  :  fo  are  his 
biting  his  flanks  or  his  belly,  in  the  extremity  of  the 
pain,  or  tearing  of  his  flcin,  and  then  turning  his  head 
and  looking  upon  hisbclly  ;  you  alfo  find  him  fwcat  all 
over,  frequently  throwing  himfelf  down,  and  ftart  up 
again,  with  other  uncommon  poftures  :  feveral  remedies 
are  fct  down  for  this  dillempcr,  but  that  v  hich  follows 
being  juflly  reputed  a  fpeeific  for  this  and  other  horfe 
cholics,  it  is  necelTary  it  fhould  be  inferred. • 
■  Take  roots  of  maflerwort,  leaves  and  roots  of  radifhes, 
great  centaury  and  tanfy,  of  each  half  a  pound,  all 
dried  in  the  fummer  fun,  or  moderate  heat  of  an  oven 


in  winter  ;  half  as  nuich  of  each  of  thefe,  viz,,  ger- 
mander roots,  angelica  and  elecampane,  all  dried  in 
the  Ihade,  fea  mofs,  and  I'ver  of  aloes,  of  each  two 
ounces;  of  galangal,  nutmeg,  and  fal  prunella,  one 
ounce  each  ;  they  mu'.^  all  be  pounded  apart,  then 
mixed  and  kept  in  a  leather  bag,  or  glafs  bottle  ftoppcd 
up  clofc  :  the  dofe,  according  to  th-;  fize  of  the  horfe, 
murt  be  from  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  and  a  half,  to  be 
mixed  with  three  or  four  drams  of  old  treacle,  or  an 
ounce  of  diatefl'cron  or  mithridate,  and  given  in  a  pint 
of  white  wine  ;  after  which  the  horfe  murt  be  walked 
in  his  cloaths. 

If  ydu  fufpea  worms,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  this 
fpeeific  powder,  mixed  with  half  an  OMWf^oi  mercurlus 
dulcis,  will  infallibly  kill  them  ;  and  therefore  an 
ounce  of  fpeeific  powder  may  be  mixed  with  as  much 
aloes,  three  drachms  of  oloquintlda,  as  mucii  agaric, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  turbith,  giving  him  the  whole  in  a 
quart  of  white  wine,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the 
gall  of  an  ox,  covering  him  after  it,  and  walking  hirt 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  'tis  true,  this  will  at  once- 
both  purge  and  kill  the  worms,  though  it  is  only  fit 
for  great  caters,  and  that  about  two  or  three  days  afte; 
the  cholic  fit  is  over. 

If  a  horfe  is  troubled  with  worms  or  breaking  out, 
take  a  handful  of  box  leaves,  and  having  dried  them, 
pound  them  to  powder,  and  mix  them  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  fulphur  in  powder  ;  and  after  the  horfe 
comes  in  from  hunting,  or  any  hard  labour,  rub  him 
well  and  drefs  him,  and  let  him  fland  a  good  while 
Mipon  the  bridle,  and  let  the  firft  meat  you  give  him  be 
a  handful  or  two  of  well  fifted  oats,  and  a  good  quan- 
tity of  this  powder  fprinkled  among  them. 

But  you  mufl-  do  this  with  that  caurioufnefs,  that  the 
horfe  may  not  take  a  diftaftc  to  his  meat  on  that 
account.. 

Or  take  hepatic  aloes  about  five  drachms,  reduced  to 
powder,  and  make  it  up  into  pills  with  frefli  butter, 
and  give  the  horfe  in  ale-wort,  a  horn  full  of  wort  to 
every  pill  :  let  him  have  three  of  them.     Or,, 

Take  leaves  of  favin,  and  mix  them  well  with  honey 
and  frefh  butter,  and  making  tliis  mafs  into  two  or 
three  balls  or  pills,  give  tlicin  the  horfe  with  a  horn  of 
ftrong  beer  after  each  ball. 

WORMS  rOR  Angling  ;  are.tlie  afii-grub,  a  milk- 
M  hite  worm  with  a  red  head,  and  uiay  be  had  at  any 
time  from  Michadmai  till  June.  It  'is  to  be  found 
i.nder  the  bark  of  r.n  oak,  afli,  alder,  or  birch,,  if  they 
lie  a  year  after  tliey  have  been  cut  down..  You  may 
likewife  find  it  in  the  body  of  a  rotten  alder,,  if  you, 
break  it  with  an  axe  ;  as  alfo  imder  the  bark  of  a 
decayed  ftump  of  a  tree.     It  is  alfo  a  good  bait  for  a 
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chub,  roach,  and  dace.. 


The  braiKlling,  gilt-tail,  and  red-worm,  are  all  to 
he  found  in  old  dunghills,  or  the  rotten  earth  near 
them,  but  the  bjft  .;rc  found  in  tanners  yards  under  the 
heaps  of  bark  wjiich  they  throw  out  after  they  have 
done  with  it :  the  brandling  is  moft  readily  met  with  in 
hog's  dung.  Thefe  are  good  baits  for  tiout,  grayling, 
falnion-fmelts,  gudgeons,  perch,  tench,  and  bream, 
or  any  fifli  that  takes  a  worm. 

The  cbp-bait,  or  bott,  is  found  under  cow-dung,. 
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and  is  like  a  gentle,  but  bigger.  You  mud  feek  for  it 
only  on  land  that  is  light  and  fandy,  tor  it  is  much 
of  the  lame  nature  with  the  earth-bob,  and  may  be 
kept  in  wet  mofs  lor  two  or  three  days.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent bait  toi  a  trout,  but  almofl  every  other  filh  will  take 
it. 

The  cad-buit,  caddis-worm,  and  ftrawworm,  arc 
only  different  names  tor  the  lame  bait.  They  are  found 
in  pits,  ponds,  brooks,  and  ditches,  and  are  covered  with 
huiks  ol  Iticks,  ftraws,  or  rufhes,  and  ftones.  Thofe 
with  llones  or  gravel  hulks  are  peculiar  to  brooks,  and 
thole  with  llraw  and  rufhes  to  ponds,  and  all  the  three 
forts  may  be  found  at  one  and  the  lame  time.  They 
are  very  good  baits  for  trouts,  grayling,  carp,  tench, 
bream,  chub,  roach,  dace,  falmon-fmelts,  and  bleak. 
The  green  fort  are  found  in  March,  the  yellow  in  May, 
and  a  third  fort  in  Auguji.  Thofe  covered  with  rulhes 
are  always  green,  and  thofe  with  ftone-hulks  ufually 
yellow  all  thefealon. 

About  a  week  or  nine  days  in  May  cad-bait  filhing 
comes  in  feafon  ;  which  is  the  firft  bait  to  be  ufed  in  a 
morning,  and  may  be  continued  to  the  middle  of  the 
day. 

it  is  an  excellent  bait  till  the  middle  of  "June,  and  is 
to  be  ufed  with  a  hook  leaded  on  the  (hank,  and  the 
cad-bait  drawn  on  to  the  top  of  it.  It  will  take  in  deep 
waters  as  well  as  in  flreains,  by  moving  it  up  and 
down  about  nine  inches  or  a  foot  from  the  bottom  ; 
this  is  commonly  called  fink  and  daw.  There  is  an- 
other method  of  filhing  with  cad-bait,  at  mid-water, 
but  then  you  muft  put  a  canon-fly  at  the  point  of  yoiir 
hook. 

This  bait  is  a  good  bottom-bait,  if  the  water  be 
clear  :  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  worm  at  leaft 
three  degrees  to  one,  becaufe  all  forts  oi  pool  fini,  and 
even  the  eel,  are  great  lovers  of  it. 

The  earth-bob,  or  white-grub,  is  a  worm  with  a  red 
head,  as  big  as  two  maggots,  and  is  fott  and  lull  ot 
whiti(h  guts;  it  is  found  in  a  fandy  light  foil,  and  may 
be  gathered  after  the  plough,  when  the  land  is  firft  broke 
up  from  grazing.  You  may  know  in  v.hat  .ground  to 
find  them  by  the  crows,  for  they  will  follow  the  plough 
very  clofe  where  thele  worms  are  to  be  met  with.  This 
is  chiefly  a  winter-bait,  Ironi  the  beginning  of  Acwra^i"/- 
to  the  middle  of  April,  and  is  proper  for  chub,  roach, 
dace,  bream,  tench,  carp,  trout,  and  falmon-fmelts. 
They  are  to  be  kept  in  a  velfel  cloic  llopped  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  cjuantiiyof  the  earth  they  were  bred  in,  and  they 
■will  be  ready  for  ufe  all  the  winter.  Pr-./,.!  this  bait 
arifes  the  Mni  fl}'. 

The  fldg  worm,  or  dock- worm,  are  found  in  the 
roots  of  -flags  that  grow  on  the  brink  of  an  old  pond. 
When  you  liave  pulled  up  the  root,  you  will  find  among 
the  fibres  of  it  reddith  or  \cllowilh  cafes  ;  thcfe  you 
muft  open  with  a  pin,  and  you  will  find  a  hiiall  worm 
longer  and  flendcrer  than  a  gentle,  with  a  red  head,  a 
paliih  bod)-,  and  rows  of  feel  all  dow  n  the  belly.  This  is 
an  exceeding  good  bait  lor  grayling,  tench,  bream,  carp, 
roach  and  dace. 

The  lob-worm,  dew-worm,  garden-worm,  or  twat- 
chel,  as  difTerentty  called,  is  a  proper  bait  tor  falmon, 
itrouijchub,  barbel,  and  eels  of  the  largell  li/e.     It  is  to 


he  found  in  gardens,  or  church-yards,  by  the  help  of  a 
lanthern,  late  in  a  fummer's  evening.  In  great 
droughts,  when  they  do  not  appear,  pour  the  juice  of 
walnut-tree  leaves,  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  fait, 
into  their  holes,  and  it  will  drive  them  out  of  the 
ground. 

The  marfli-worm  is  got  out  of  marfh-ground  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  is  of  a  bluifh  colour  :  it  is  a  likely 
bait  for  falmon-fmelts,  gudgeon,  grayling,  trout,  perch, 
bream,  and  flounders,  in  Munh,  April,  and  Siptemher, 
though  they  ufe  it  from  Cundkmas  till  Michaelmas  prefer- 
ably  to  any  other. 

The  tag- tail  is  of  a  pale  flefh- colour,  with  a  yellow 
tag  on  his  tail  almoft  half  an  inch  long  ;  they  are 
found  in  marled  land,  or  meadows,  after  a  ihower 
ot  rain,  and  are  a  good  bait  tor  a  trout,  if  you 
angle  for  ihcm  after  the  water  is  difcoloured  with 
rain. 

And  here  you  muft  obferve,  that  all  worms  fhould  be 
well  fcoured  in  mols  that  has  been  well  waflied  and 
cleanfed  from  all  dirt  and  filth  ;  alter  it  is  wrung  very 
dry,  both  the  rrvofs  and  the  worms  fliould  be  put  into  an 
earthen  pot  clofe  flopped,  that  they  may  not  crawl  out. 
This  pot  fliould  ftand  cool  in  fummer,  and  the  mofs  be 
changed  every  fourth  day  ;  but  in  winter  it  fliould  ftand 
warm,  and  if  you  change  the  mofs  on^e  a  week  it  will  be 
futhcient. 

Befides  thefe  worms  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  earth, 
there  are  others  which  breed  upon  different  herbs  and 
trees,  which  atterwards  become  flies.  The  principal  of 
thefe  are,  the  palmer-worm,  the  crabtree-worm, 
and  the  caterpillar.  Thefe  are  to  be  kept  in  little 
boxes,  with  holes  to  let  in  the  air,  and  they  muft  be  fed 
with  leaves  of  the  fame  tree  on  which  they  were  found. 
They  are  good  baits  lor  trout,  chub,  grayling,  roach,  and 
dace. 

All  forts  of  w-ornis  are  better  for  being  kept,  except 
earth-bobs,  and  in  cafe  you  have  not  been  fo  provident, 
then  the  way  to  cleanfe  and  fcourthem  quickl)-,  is  to  lay 
them  all  night  in  water,  if  they  are  lob  worms,  and  then 
put  them  into  your  bag  with  fennel:  but  you  muft  not 
put  your  brandlings  above  an  hour  in  water,  and  then 
put  them  into  fennel,  lor  fudden  ufe  ;  but  it  you  have 
time,  and  propofe  to  keep  them  long,  then  they  are  heft 
preicrvcd  in  an  earthen  pot,  Aviih  good  Ifore  of  mofs, 
v\  hich  is  to  be  helh  Ihilted  every  three  or  four  days 
in  fummer,  and  every  week  or  eight  days  in  winter,  or 
at  ieafl  the  mofs  taken  from  them,  clean  waflied,  and 
wrung  between  your  hands  till  dry,  and  then  put  it  to 
them  again  ;  and  when  your  worm,  efpecially  the  brand- 
ling,  begins  to  be  lick,  drop  about  a  Ipooniul  ot  milk 
or  cream  upon  the  mofs  ;  and  note,  that  when  the  knot, 
which  is  near  the  middle  of  the  brandling,  begins  to 
("well,  he  is  lick,  and,  if  care  is  not  taken,  will  die.  If 
you  want  to  fcour  worms  in  a  little  time,  put  them 
about  an  hour  in  grains  and  blood  ;  then  put  them  into 
clean  mofs.  Gilt-tatis  are  loonell  fcoured  by  putting 
them  in  a  woollen  bag,  and  keeping  them  in  your  waift- 
coat  pocket.     6'i^  Fishing. 

WORMS.  If  you  fprinklc  on  the  earth  water, 
wherein  the  feeds  and  leaves  of  hemp  have  been  foddeii, 
it  Will  bring  thcin  out.     The  roots  b«th  of  grafs  and 
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corn  are  eagerly  devoured  by  worms,  efpecially  when 
the  cjin  firft  begins  to  flioot.  They  may  be  killed  with 
fca-watcr  fprinklcd  on  the  ground,  or  with  lah  and 
water  made  into  brine.  Some  affirm  that  foot  ftrewed 
on  the  ground  will  kill  them  ;  while  others  give  the  pre- 
ference to  lime  and  chalk  for  tliat  purpofe.  Green  wal- 
nut-hulks rubbed  on  a  brick  or  tile,  and  held  at  the  bot- 
tom ot  a  p  lil  of  water  till  it  is  become  hitter  ;  this  wa- 
ter, being  Ipriiikled  on  the  ground,  brings  the  worms 
out  in  a  very  rtiort  time.  It  your  garden  is  inteftcd 
■with  woiins,  water  your  beds  M'ith  the  brine  ol  fait 
meat,  or  with  a  llrong  lixivium  made  ot  afhes.  Some 
people  lay  lime  or  afhes  about  the  plant,  and  neither 
■worms  nor  fnails  will  come  near  it.  Others  fmoke 
their  holci  with  co^w  dung  ;  or  kill  them  by  fprinkling 
mother  of  oil  on  their  holes.  The  mod  proper  time  to 
pick  them  np  is  in  the  evening,  or  after  confiderable 
rain.  To  get  them  out,  take  a  fork  with  two  prongs, 
Itick  it  in  the  ground,  and  fhake  it  well;  niurning  and 
evening  are  the  bcfl  times  tor  doing  th:s.  To  prel'erve 
apple  trees  from  worms,  lay  fsa-onion  about  the  roots. 
It  they  come  naturally,  buU's-gall,  or  horfe  dung,  min- 
gled with  urine,  and  poured lo  the  roots,  deilro)'s  tiiem  : 
but  if  they  are  hard  to  dellroy,  dig  into  the  bark  with  a 
brafs  pin,  or  fuch  kind  of  tool,  till  the  point  takes  upon 
the  worms,  and  drives  them  away  ;  but  where  there  is  a 
place  ulcerated,  flop  it  with  cow-dung.  If  you  rub 
your  chcUs  of  drawers  and  other  wooden  furniture, 
with  linfeed  oil,  or  with  wormwood,  rue,  and  other  bit- 
ter herbs,  it  will  prelerve  them  from  the  worm  ;  and 
all  wooden  houfehold  furniture  that  is  rubbed  with  the 
lees  of  linfeed  oil,  and  polifhed,  will  make  the  better  ap- 
pearance. 

WOUNDS.  Dogs  as  well  as  other  animals  may  be 
wounded  feveral  ways,  and  for  a  general  cure,  take  the 
juice  of  red  colewort,  fqueeze  it  into  the  wound,  and  it 
will  cure  the  animal  in  a  few  days  :  thofe  dogs  that  hunt 
the  wild  boar  are  very  fubjefcltobe  wounded,  and  there- 
fore it  is  very  necelfary  they  (hould  be  readily  dreffed  : 
they  ate  commonly  wounded  in  the  belly  :  but  provided 
the  fame  be  only  ripped,  though  the  guts  come  out,  if 
unhurt,  they  are  eafily  cured  by  a  de.xtrous  man,  who  is 
gently  to  put  the  guts  in  with  his  hand,  which  ought  to 
be  clean  waihed  before,  and  anointed  with  oil  of  olives, 
orfomegood  tender  fat :  you  fliould  put  a  fmall  flice  of 
bacon  in  the  wound,  and  few  it  up  with  a  furgeon's 
needle,  and  fine  white  thread  twiffed  and  knotted  at  the 
ends,  that  it  may  not  flip,  and  to  prevent  its  foon  rotting  ; 
the  fame  may  alfo  be  done  by  other  places,  and  the  wound 
murt  always  be  kept  moifl;,  that  the  dog  may  lick  it, 
which  is  the  belf  and  moft  fovereign  ointment  of 
ail  :  the  point  of  the  needle  ought  to  be  fquare, 
and  the  rc't  round  ;  dog  keepers  ought  alwa)s  to 
be  furniftied  with  them,  as  well  as  good  thread  and 
bacon. 

It  often  happens  that  dogs  are  hurt  by  wild  boars,  in 
running  over  their  bodies,  though  they  have  not  injured 
them  with  their  tufhes;  this  animal,  which  is  heavy, 
fjmctimes  breaks  oneof  their  ribs,  or  at  leall  puts  them 
out  ;  in  this  cafe  take  care  tofetthcm  :  but  if  thcie  be 
a  bruife  or  hurt,  take  fiinphiten  root,  the  plailler  of  mel- 
lilot,  pitch,  or.  gum,  oil  of  rofes,  an  equal  quantity  of 


each  ;  mix  all  together,  fprcad  it  on  a  linen  cloth,  and 
when  you  have  cut  off  the  hair  on  the  place  affeiSed, 
apply  the  pl.iifler  to  it  as  hot  as  he  can  endure  it  t 
but  in  Siivoy  and  Pudmont  they  prepare  a  foveieign  re- 
medy, called  btnj'.in,  which  tfiey  take  from  Fie,  a  plaif- 
ter  made  of  which,  will  not  fall  ofi"till  the  cure  is  per- 
fe«ed. 

WOUNDS.  Hurts,  mentioned  here  as  they  relate 
to  horfes,  which  are  fuoh  lerviecable  creatures  to  man- 
kind. Horfes  receive  hurts  feveral  ways,  and  in  Icve- 
ral  parts  of  the  body,  and  if  is  necelfary  the  methods  of 
curing  them  Ihould  be  here  let  down.  If  a  hi)rfe  re- 
ceives a  wound  wi'h  the  Ihot  of  gunpowder,  the  tarrier, 
in  order  to  cure  It,  muft  lirfl  fcarch  if  the  bullet  be  in 
the  wound  ;  if  fo  let  him  take  it  out  with  an  indrument 
made  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  in  cafe  it  cannot  be  got  out, 
patience  mull  be  had,  for  nature  itfelt  will  wear  it  out  of 
its  own  accord  without  any  impediment,  lead  behig  of 
that  nature,  it  will  not  canker  :  but  to  kill  the  tire,  let 
him  drop  fomc  vaniifli  with  a  feather  to  tlic  bottom,  and 
flop  up  the  mouth  of  the  wound  with  fome  fort  of  flax 
dipped  likewife  in  the  fame,  then  charge  all  the  fwollcn 
place  with  the  following  charge  : 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bole  ammoniac,  half  a 
pound  of  linfeed  oil,  beaten  into  powder,  as  much  of 
bean  flowers,  and  three  or  four  eggs,  fhells  and  all  ;  a 
quantity  of  turpentine,  a  quart  of  vinegar,  which  mingle 
■well  together  upon  the  fire,  and  being  lomewhat  warm, 
charge  all  the  fore  place  with  part  thereof,  and  clap  a 
cloth  upon  it  to  keep  the  wound  warm  ;  and  lo  continue 
every  day  for  four  or  five  days  together  ;  but  on  the 
fifth,  leave  off  anointing  it,  and  tent  it  at  the  bottom 
W'lth  a  tent  dipped  in  hog's  greafeand  turpentine  melted 
together,  renewing  it  once  or  twice  every  day  till  the 
fire  is  killed,  which  maybe  perceived  by  the  matter  in 
the  wound,  and  falling  down  of  the  fwelling,  for  as 
long  as  the  fire  has  the  upper  hand,  no  thick  matter  will 
iffue  out,  but  only  a  thin  yellowilli  water,  neitlicr  will 
the  fwelling  alTuage  ;  then  take  half  a  pound  of  turpen- 
tine waihed  in  nine  feveral  waters,  and  put  three  yolks 
of  eggs  and  a  little  fafFion  to  it,  tent  it  with  this 
ointment,  renewing  it  every  day  till  the  wound  be 
whole. 

But  if  the  (hot  be  quite  through  the  wound,  then  take 
a  few  weavers  linen  thrumbs  made  very  knotty,  and 
dipping  them  firft  in  varnifh,  draw  them  through  the 
wound,  running  them  up  in  the  wound  at  leall  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  and  charging  it  on  either  fide  upon  the 
fwollen  places  v/ith  the  charge  aforcfaid,  till  you  per- 
ceive the  fire  is  killed  ;  then  clap  a  comfortable  plaiiler 
upon  one  of  the  holes,  and  tent  the  other  witii  a  tent  in 
the  falve  of  wafned  turpentine,  eggs,  and  iaffronas  aforc- 
faid. 

But  tiiere  are  fomc  fu  tiers  who  are  i:Icd  to  kill  the 
fire  wie..  he  oil  of  cream,  and  to  heal  up  the  wound 
with  tu  s.ntine,  wax,  and  hog's  greafe,  melted  to- 
gether. 

Or  they  kill  it  with  fnow  water,  and  charge  the 
fwelled  place  with  cream  and  bairn  mixed  together, 
hcaiing  up  the  wound  by  dipping  a  tent  in  the  yolk 
of  ^n  egg,  honey,  aiid  latfion,  well  beaten  toge- 
ther. 
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Otliers  in  cafe  of  a  wounded  horfe,  have  recourfe  to  tlic 
iolUwing  pills,  that  carry  in  thcin  a  wonJcrlul  and  al- 
moll  incredible  efficacy'. 

Take  the  fiueft  and  cleareft  affa  foetida,  bay-berries  of 
Provence  or  ll(il</,  and  cinnabar,  all  in  fine  powder,  of 
each  a  pound,  incorporate  them  in  a  brafs  mortar,  with  a 
(iifficieiit  quantity  of  aqua  vitas,  and  make  up  the  mafs 
into  pills,  each  weighing  fourteen  drachms,  which  mult 
be  laid  in  a  convenient  place  to  dry  ;  give  two  of  thel'e 
pills  to  the  wounded  horfe,  once  in  two  days,  or  once 
every  day,  until  iie  has  taken  eight  or  ten,  according  to 
the  greatnefs  oF  the  wound,  and  let  him  ftand  bridled  two 
hours  before,  and  as  many  alter. 

Thele  pills  promote  the  cure  of  a  wound  by  pu- 
rifving  tlie  blood,  refilling  corrujition,  and'  may  be 
kept  twenty  years,  without  any  diminution  oi  their 
virtue. 

When  the  wound  feems  to  be  at  a  fland,  and  yet  does 
not  appear  foul,  it  requires  medicines  that  are  endued 
with  a  power  to  make  the  flefli  grow  ;  and  the  following 
powder  is  recommended,  as  being  of  extraordinary  ufe 
in  this  cafe  :  Take  true  dragon's-blood  and  fine  bole 
ammoniac,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  malfich,  olibanum, 
and  farcocolla,  three  drachms  of  each ;  aloes,  round 
birthwort,  and  roots  of  flower  de  lis,  of  each  a 
drachm  and  an  half,  mixed  and  made  into  powder ; 
but  the  efFedt  of  it  will  be  more  powerful  if  mixed 
with  f\  rup  of  rofes,  turpentine  or  juice  of  worm- 
wood. 

This  indeed  you  will  find  Will  make  the  flelh  grow 
beyond  expeflation. 

If  a  detergent  or  cleanfer  be  required,  let  the  follow- 
ing water  be  ul'ed,  which  may  eaiily  be  prepared  thus, 
and  it  is  called  by  farriers,  who  love  to  keep  peopje  in 
ignorance,  the  P htigedenieal  ■water  :  take  two  or  three 
pounds  of  unflaked  lime  newly  made,  put  it  into  a  large 
bafon  of  fine  tin,  and  by  degrees  pour  in  five  quarts  ot 
rain  water,  then  fetting  the  bafon  in  a  convenient  place 
for  two  days,  flir  the  water  otten  ;  alter  which  fuffer  the 
lime  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  pour  off  the  water  by  way  of 
inclination,  ftrain  it  through  brown  paper,  and  to  two 
pints  of  it  add  hall  a  pint  ot  good  ipiritof  wine,  an  ounce 
of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  as  much  corrofive  fublimate 
in  fine  powder  ;  mix  and  preferve  it  for  ufe  in  a  glafs 
vial. 

If  you  perceive  a  great  deal  of  corruption  in  the 
wound,  or  anv  appearance  of  a  gangrene,  add  to  the 
■whole  quantitv  of  the  water  an  ounce  of  arlenic,  dimi- 
nifhing  the  dole  proportionably,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water. 

Now  having  laid  down  fevcral  iifcful  medicines  for 
the  cure  of  v.ounds,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  propofc 
lome  certain  maxims,  on  which  the  true  way  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  cure  is  grounded  : 

Firff,  then,  a  horfc's  \\()uiid  muft  be  probed  very 
gt'ntlv,  and  as  fcldom  as  pofliblc,  by  rcafon  his  flclh  is 
extremely  fubjeot  to  corruption,  and  to  grow  foul  on  the 
leafl  contulion  that  happens. 

Secondly,  the  wound  mulf  be  kept  clean,  and  free 
from  corrupt  ficfh,  which  muff  be  confumcd  with  pow- 
ders, 

'J'hirdly,  a  rt\  ulfion  inun  be  made  in  the  beginning, 


that  is,  you  muR  divert  the  courfe  of  the  humours, 
and  prevent  their  falling  upon  the  wound  :  bleed- 
ing is  the  beft  revuKion,  for  it  allays  the  heat  of  the 
humours,  and  leffcns  the  redundant  quantity  of 
them. 

Fourthly,  a  horfe's  tongue  being  as  prejudicial  to  a 
wound  as  poifon  itfelf,  he  muft  not  be  fuffcred  to  lick 
his  wound. 

Fifthly,  never  proceed  to  fuppuration  if  the  humours 
can  neither  be  dilfolved  nor  repelled  ;  cfpccially  in 
parts  that  are  full  of  ligaments  and  finews,  or  near  the 
bones. 

Sixthly,  if  a  wound  be  accompanied  with  a 
great  contufion,  or  is  round  or  circular,  in  fuch 
cafes  incilions  and  the  application  of  cauftics  arc  re- 
quired. 

Seventhly,  the  wound  muft  be  carefully  covered,  for 
the  air  retards  the  cure. 

Eighthly,  the  callous  lips  of  a  wound  muft  be  cut  to 
the  quick,  before  they  can  be  re-tmited. 

Befidcs  this  general  account  of  the  wounds  and  the 
method  of  curing  them,  fomething  may  be  proper  to  be 
faid  concerning  thofe  hurts  or  wounds  received  in 
fome  particular  parts  of  a  horfe's  body  ;  and  when  he 
has  received  any  fuch  in  his  back,  you  muft  apply  oyfter 
Ihells  reduced  into  a  fine  powder  thereto,  and  let  him 
eat  fome  golden  comfrey,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  amongft 
his  oats. 

The  wounds  of  the  breaft,  according  to  fome  modern 
authors,  are  cured  with  tents  and  foft  folds  of  linen  put 
over  them,  ftccped  in  a  compolition  made  of  verdigris, 
vitriol,  and  alum,  of  each  an  ounce,  eight  ounces  of  vi- 
negar, and  a  pound  of  honey,  boiled  together  till  they 
become  red. 

Wounds  in  the  belly  are  cured  in  the  fame  manner 
as  men's  wounds  are  in  that  part,  by  fowing  up  the 
whole  peritonaeum  with  a  very  ftrong  woollen  thread, 
leaving  the  extremities  without,  and  the  flcin  with  a 
ftrong,  hempen  thread  waxed,  joining  the  lips  of  the 
wound  together  in  the  form  of  a  buckle,  and  applying 
thereunto  the  common  ointment  proper  for  wounds  ; 
and  in  cafe  any  inflammation  happens,  you  muft  apply 
fome  chalk  dilfclved  in  vinegar  to  if. 

When  the  guts  of  a  horfe  come  out,  you  muft  not  touch 
them,  but  put  tlicm  in  with  a  fponge  fteeped  in  hot  wa- 
ter, and  then  fqucezcd,  to  the  end  that  it  may  only  re- 
tain the  heat. 

Some,  in  putting  in  the  guts,  endeavour  to  make  a 
horfe  vomit,  by  putting  a  feather  into  his  tliroat,  which 
has  been  ftcepcd  in  oil. 

If  the  wound  is  not  quite  large  enough  to  put  them  in 
through,  vou  muft  make  it  wider  ;  if  the  pannicles  coine 
out,  you  muft  cut  it  :  when  the  guts  arc  wounded  or 
fwelled,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  cure;  no  more 
th:ui  there  is  when  a  horfe  evacuates  blood  at  his  funda- 
ment. 

Thofe  that  are  wounded  near  the  groin,  cafily  fall  in- 
to convullions  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  )<)u  muft  keep  the 
horfe  from  drinking,  as  much  as  poflible  ;  cover  him 
well,  and  fulfcr  him  not  to  walk,  but  give  him  green 
things  to  eat. 

Wounds   in   tl.e  knees,   according  as  Apasiltes  in- 
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iforms  us,  are  difficult  to  be  cured,  bccaufe  there  is  but 
little  Hclh  and  fkin  on  that  part  as  well  as  on  the 
legs  ;  and  therefore  thofe  medicines  are  to  be  ufcd  that 
arc  of  a  very  drying  nature  :  whereas,  where  there  is 
ftoreofflerti,  you  muft  ufe  thofc  that  are  moderately 
drying. 

When  horfes  arc  wounded  with  thorns,  and  other 
things,  but  lightly  in  feme  parts  of  their  bodies,  you 
muli  apply  thereto  honey  and  tallow  boiled  together ;  and 
■when  the  wound  is confiderablc,  turpentine  and  oil,  both 
hot. 

Some,  in  order  to  take  out  that  which  has  run  into  the 
foot,  and  for  pricks,  put  nothing  upon  it  but  boiled  el- 
der i  and  if  any  thing  fhould  penetrate  between  the  foot 
and  the  hoof,  it  muil  be  pulled  out,  and  afterwards  an 
ointment  applied  to  it,  made  of  verdigris,  and  the  like  ; 
and  c.ire  inuft  be  taken  that  the  wound  be  well 
cleanfcd. 

Or  elfc  you  may  melt  fome  turpentine,  tallow  and 
wax  mixed  together :  it  is  neceffary  the  medicines 
fhould  penetrate  the  bottom  of  the  wound  ;  and 
therefore  if  it  be  narrow,  it  muft  be  enlarged  : 
and  this  muft  be  obferved  concerning  all  wounds. 

To  fay  nothing  here  of  feveral  ointments  that  are  pro- 
per for  wounds,  and  well  known  generally  to  thofe  who 
have  occafion  to  ufe  them  :  if  a  nerve  happens  to  be  cut, 
you  muft  clofe  it,  and  ufe  a  defenfive,  to  prevent  a  eon- 
courfe  of  humours  ;  fome  take  the  back  of  the  root  of  an 
elm,  with  the  dregs  of  oil  of  olives,  and  boil  them  till  a 
third  part  be  wafted,  fo  that  there  be  but  one 
pc'iuid  left,  which  you  muft  mix  with  two  ounces 
of  the  pow  der  of  long  ariftolochy,  and  four  of  an  he- 
goat's  greafe,  or  fat  ;  you  muft  boil  it  fo  much,  that 
wlicn  you  drop  fome  of  it  upon  a  ftone  it  will  grow 
hard. 

Some  there  are  who  make  a  mixture  of  laurel,  annife, 
maftich,  and  tartar,  and  incorporate  them  with 
cheefe  and  hog's  greafe,  to  make  an  ointment  of 
them. 

If  a  nerve  has  received  a  hurt,  you  muft  foment  it  with 
fome  oil,  wine,  and  honey  ;  then  apply  thereunto  a  plaif- 
ter  made  of  the  root  of  elder  and  honey,  and  the  root  of 
al/hea. 

If  the  nerve  is  bruifed,  you  muft  apply  fome  fine 
flour,  myrrh  and  aloes,  mixed  with  the  flefh  of  a  tor- 
toife,  to  it ;  and  if  it  be  a  little  torn,  make  a  circle  round 
it  with  a  hot  iron,  and  draw  a  dozen  lines  acrofs  in  form 
of  a  little  wheel. 

In  cafe  the  horfe  happens  to  be  wounded  with  a  bone, 
bit  of  wood,  or  fhord,  and  that  the  fame  ftick  in  the 
flefli  or  hoof,  you  muft  forthwith  take  it  out  ;  and  after 
you  have  eleanfed  it,  applv  to  it  a  medicine  made  of  ver- 
digris, or  fome  other  pbilier  proper  for  wounds  ;  put  a 
tent  into  it,  and  the  next  tlay  wafh  it  \sith  fwcct  wine, 
and  anoint  v.ith  things  proper  to  heal,  and  put  fome 
barley-flour  and  alum  upon  it. 

Fresh  WOUND  in  a  Horse.  As  foon  as  a  horfe 
has  received  a  wound,  apply  oil  of  turpentine,  and  it 
will  prevent  all  ill  confcquences  ;  or,  if  you  cannot  ea- 
fily  procure  oil  of  turpentine,  wafli  the  part  with  warm 
water  and  brandy,  or  with  common  fpirits  and  warm 
water. 


All  our  bcft  writers,  from  the  days  of  Gibsow  to  the 
prefent  time,  have  concurred  in  making  heavy  torn- 
plamts  againft  the  farriers,  for  obllinately  adhering  to 
the  ancient  method  of  treating  wounds.  It  is  ftiil  too 
much  their  prafcUce  to  make  ufe  of  oils  and  greafy  ap- 
plications, to  cram  the  parts  with  long  hard  tents, 
to  thruft  a  whole  candle  into  a  wound,  and  there  leave 
it,  (which  has  prepared  many  a  horfe  for  his  laft  jour- 
ney) and  to  begin  too  foon,  or  ncedlefsly,  with  efcha- 
rotics. 

In  a  healthy  fubjea,  fleth- wounds  are  fufficiently  dif- 
pofcd  to  unite  and  heal,  nature  herfelf  lurniftiing  an 
agglutinating  baliam  ;  the  chief  care  neceffary,  is  to 
preferve  them  from  the  air,  and  keep  them  clean.  The 
proper  medicaments,  whether  of  the  healing,  detergent, 
or  difcuticnt  clafs,  arc  compofed  ot  turpentines,  gums, 
and  Ipiiits,  with  as  little  oil  as  is  conlillcnt  with  ren- 
dcruig  the  compofition  fufficiently  emollient.  Inflam- 
mation renders  poultices  and  fomentation  neceffary. 
Jiiing  the  lips  of  the  wound  together  by  bandage  or 
feu  ing;  indeed  the  latter  is  not  often  neceffary.  A 
(ingle  Hitch  is  fufficient  for  a  wound  two  inches  long  ; 
in  large  wounds,  fet  the  flitches  full  an  inch  diftant ; 
in  thofe  feated  upon  prominent  parts,  fuch  as  the  hips, 
or  the  large  mufcles,  the  flitches  generally  burft  in 
funder  upon  the  horfes  lying  down  or  rifing,  on  which 
account  the  lips  muft  not  be  drawn  too  clofe:  the  wound 
being  deep,  the  needle  muft  be  paffed  deep  in  propor- 
tion. Should  inflammation  and  great  dilcharge  enfue 
from  the  tightnefs  of  the  future,  relief  will  be  obtained 
by  cutting  the  flitches.  In  cafe  of  hemorrhage,  from 
an  artery  divided,  pafs  a  crooked  needle  underneath, 
and  fecure  it  with  a  waxed  thread,  in  preference  to 
liJk;  fliould  that  be  imprafticable,  clap  a  button  of  lint 
or  tow,  dipped  in  fome  proper  ftyptic,  fall  upon  the 
orifice  of  the  bleeding  veflel,  carefully  keeping  it  there 
witha  proper  comprels,  until  the  efchar  be  formed.  Co- 
ver with  rags  dipped  in  brandy,  tow  fpread  with  wound- 
ointment,  isfc.  obferving  it  a&  a  general  rule,  to  keep  all 
divided  parts  as  much  at  reft  as  poffible,  to  promote  union. 
In  two  days  the  firft  dreffing  may  come  off,  the  parts  may 
be  fomented  and  poulticed,  and  a  proper  digeftive  ap- 
plied; continue  this  until  tlie  flefli  fliall  appear  florid, 
and  the  difcharge  healthy,  and  of  good  confiftence, 
when  the  fomentations  may  be  difcontinued,  and  the 
wound  healed  with  proper  attention  to  the  fuppreflion 
(when  needful)  of  the  fungous  flefli  ;  but  efpecial  care 
ought  to  be  had,  not  to  dry  the  wound  too  much,  and 
render  it  horny  by  the  abule  of  elcharotics.  The  tents, 
or  doflils  made  ufe  of,  ought  to  be  foft  and  fliort,  and 
put  in  as  loofe  as  poft'ible. 

Wounds  upon  the  joints  or  tendons,  and  thofe  occa- 
fioned  by  ftakes  or  goring  of  oxen,  are  cured  by  the 
fame  method  ;  in  thefc  latter,  the  orifice  muft  be  en- 
larged, and  inftcad  of  the  okt  farrier's  method  of  thrufl- 
ing  up  a  candle,  and  flitching  it  faff,  to  conflne  the 
matter  and  impede  digellion,  make  an  incifion  in  form 
of  a  crofs,  wide  enough  for  the  difcharge,  and  proceed 
as  before. 

In  gun-fliot  wounds,  and  in  cafe  of  the  intrufion  and 

lodgment  of  any  foreign  body,  fuch  ftiouid  be  extradfcd 

«hen  it  can  be  done  without  too  much  pain  anddifturb- 
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ance;  othcrwifc  by  emollient  and  drawing  poultices  ; 
the  orifice  muft  generally  be  enlarged,  and  a  depending 
one  procured. 

In  fcalds  or  burns,  the  (kin  being  intire,  bathe  well 
three  times  a  day  with  camphorated  fpirits,  in  which 
foap  has  been  dillblved,  and  keep  the  parts  dreffed 
with  linen  dipped  in  the  fame,  or  with  a  plairter  of  fait 
and  foap  ;  or  ufe  an  embrocation  of  foap,  fait,  and  cam- 
phorated fpirits.  When  the  fkin  is  broken,  anoint  with 
falad  or  linfeed  oil.  Linfeed  oil,  red  lead,  and  bees 
wax,  half  a  pound  each,  boil  and  mix  over  a  flow  fire. 
Or,  in  cafe  of  great  inflammation,  bread  and  milk  poul- 
tice with  elder  flowers.  Yellow  bafilicon  with  precipi- 
tate. Or,  drefs  the  burnt  parts  w-ith  two  ounces  ol 
crude  fal  ammoniac,  boiled  a  few  minutes  in  one  quart 
of  water,  mix  gradually  with  fpirit  of  wine,  one  quart. 

Ulcers  muft  be  brought  to  the  ftate  of  a  wholefome 
wound,  and  to  difchargc  a  good  thick  and  white  matter, 
previous  to  any  attempt  at  healing.  They  muft  be  care- 
fully probed,  and  every  cavity  and  fmus  deteded,  and 
thoroughly  cleanfed  to  the  very  bottom.  Drefs,  and 
fill  with  dry  lint  to  the  furlace.  Bandage  tight.  In 
ulcers  of  the  human  body,  the  application  of  cold  water 
from  a  tea-pot  has  been  recommended  by  authors  ot 
good  repute ;  for  inftance.  Rig  by,  and  lately  by  Mr. 
Ba  VNTON ;  adhefive  plaifter  being  applied  for  bandage. 
In  fome  cafes  oak  bark,  beat  very  fine,  leven  parts, 
■with  cerufe  powder,  one  part,  mav  have  a  good  efFedl. 
Alum  water,  or  powdered  charcoal,  are  of  great  ufe  to 
coiinteraft  the  fetid  ftench  in  putrid  ulcers.  All  callous 
or  horny  fubftances  muft  be  extirpated  with  the  knite 
or  cauftic.  In  hollow  finuous  ulcers,  where  no  coun- 
ter-opening can  be  made,  injeftions  muft  be  ufed. 
When  the  bones  are  foul,  which  is  generally  difcovered 
by  a  loofe,  flabby  flefh,  a  thin,  oleous,  fetid  difcharge, 
and  by  the  rough  feel  of  the  bone  againft  the  probe,  it 
is  necellary  to  extirpate  the  loofe  flefli,  to  come  at  the 
bone,  in  order  to  remove  the  carious  part,  which  is  beft 
efFe£led  by  the  cauter)'.  In  gangrene,  bark  internally, 
and  the  mortified  parts  timely  fcarified,  to  eliminate  the 
putrid  ferum.  In  the  fymptomatic  lever  fometimes  at- 
tendant upon  wounds,  cooling  laxatives,  clyllers,  vene- 
feftion  ;  in  a  depraved  ftate  of  the  blood,  alteratives, 
Heel,' isfc.  It  is  recommended  to  farriers  to  provide 
themfelves  with  proper  leaden  probes,  needles,  (Jc. 
from  the  furgeons-inftrutnent  makers. 

Furhus  Forms. 

The  Common  Poultice.  Mix  half  a  pint  ;  falad  oil, 
three  large  fpoonluls  ;  grated  bread  enough  for  due 
confiftence.  Add  the  bread  to  the  milk  when  boiling, 
afterwards  beat  in  the  oil  thoro\ighly. 

Suppurative  or  Ripening  Poultice  in  the  Strangles:  Leaves 
of  mallows  and  marflimallows,  green  or  dry,  twenty 
handfuls;  white  lily  root,  wafticd  and  pounded,  half  a 
pound  ;  linfeeds  and  fenugreek  feeds,  bruifed,  four 
ounces  each  ;  boil  very  lolt  and  pulpy,  and  add  elder 
ointment,  four  ounces ;  and  lard  as  much  as  need- 
ful.    Mix,  and  keep  for  ufe. 

Common  Digejiive  Poultice,  in  greafc,  isfc.  Boil  ground 
oatmeal,   and  ftrong  beer  grounds,  add  lard  enough  to 


fupple  it.  Turpentine,  two  ounces,  may  be  added,  or 
lour  ounces,  to  the  foregoing.  Or,  lilv-roots,  linfeed, 
and  rye  flour. 

Rffolvcnt.  Onions  and  chamomile  flowers,  properly 
bciiled  and  mixed,  add  goofe-greafe,  or  lor  want  of  it, 
neat's-foot  oil.  This  is  very  efficacious  to  dilperfe 
fwellings.  Or,  with  oatmeal,  cummin-feeds  powder- 
ed, two  ounces;  and  powdered  camphor,  half  an  ounce; 
or  fal  ammoniac  dilfolved  in  5/7////)  fpii  it.  Proper  in 
bruifes,  and  to  difperfe  coagulated  blood. 

Anodyne.  Boil  chamomile,  elder  leaves  or  flowers, 
poppy,  bay-leaves,  and  rofemary,  with  oatmeal,  mix 
with  elder  ointment,  and  a  little  camphorated  brandy. 

Repellent  und  R/lringer.t.  Dilfolve  alum  in  vinegar, 
or  verjuice,  add  half  the  quantitv  of  oil,  with  red  wine 
lees,  or  ftaje  beer  grounds,  and  bean  meal.  Or,  old 
verjuice,  or  diftilled  vinegar,  one  quart  ;  alum,  one 
ounce;  curriers  Ihavings,  or  oak-bark,  boil  to  a  poul- 
tice, with  or  without  faturnine  ointment,  and  apply 
warm  twice  a  day. 

Uiigmnti,  EwcUlcnt  and  Suppurative.  Elder  ointment. 
Or,  neat's-ioot  oil,  three  pints;  yellow  wax,  nine 
ounces;  yellow  rofin,  hall  a  pound  ;  turpentine,  two 
ounces  ;  ground  ginger,  two  ounces.  Melt  the  rofin 
and  wax  in  the  oil,  take  off  the  fire,  and  add  the  tur- 
pentine ;  ftrain  hot,  and  mix  in  the  finger. 

Stimulant  and Difcui'unt.  Flanden  oil  of  bays,  half  a 
pound;  goofc  greafe,  four  ounccn ;  quickfi'lver.  one 
ounce;  turpentine,  one  ounce.  Mix  the  quicklilver 
and  turpentine  thoroughly,  then,  adding  the  reft,  work 
well  together.  A  quantity  of  digitalis,  or  iox-glove 
flowers,  fufficient  to  impregnate  the  whole  niafs,  may 
be  beat  up  with  it,  the  ointment  being  kept  two  or 
three  weeks  previous  to  ufe.  To  diffulve  tumours  on 
the  glands,  or  kernels,  either  in  the  brute  or  human 
fpecies. 

Blijlering.  Nerve,  and  ointment  of  marfhinallows, 
each  two  ounces  ;  quickfilver,  one  ounce,  rubbed  in  a 
mortar,  with  one  ounce  and  a  hall  of  turpentine,  till  ot 
a  lead  colour  ;  mix  thole  well,  and  add  cantharides,  in 
fine  powder,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  fublimate,  one 
drachm;  oil  of  origanum,  two  drachms.  Or,  common 
ointment,  or  oil,  two  ounces  ;  cantharides,  three 
drachms.  Obferve  that  the  flies  are  trefh  and  good. 
Cut  the  hair  clofe  as  poflible,  rub  in  well,  and  patient- 
ly. Tie  the  horle  up  without  litter,  till  the  bliftcr 
work.  Cover  with  pitch  plaillcr.  When  a  rowel  will 
not  d'fcharge,  apply  now  and  then  a  fmall  quantity  ot 
blifler  with  a  feather. 

Digcjlve  for  If'ound^.  Venue  turpentine  and  bees 
wax,  one  pound  each;  olive  oil,  one  pound  and  half; 
rofin,  twelve  ounces;  when  melted,  ftir  in  two  or  three 
ounces  of  verdigris,  finely  powi'.cred  ;  llir  on  till  cold. 
This  may  be  uled  with  red  precipitate,  inftcad  of  ver- 
digris, half  an  ounce  to  four  oun.-es.  5m;v;Wc  pitch, 
one  pound,  may  bo  added  to  the  digeftive.  l'"or  wotindj 
near  the  joints,  ijc.  /Vow  turpentine,  one  ounce.  Yolks 
oltwoe'fgs,  honey,  and  tinttuic  ol  myrrh,  one  ounce 
each,  lialfam  equal  to  Fri.*r'3.  Guin-Benjaniin, 
three  ounces  ;  ftorax,  two  ounces  ;  balfani  ot  i'eni  jmd 
Tolii,  halt  an  ounce  each ;  fuccotrine  aloes,  fix  drachms ; 
myrih,  two  ounces  ;   retfified  fpiii',   t\v,.  ninis  ;  inlufe 
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in  a  warm  place  fcveral  days,  tiU  tl(C  gums  arc  diiTolvcd, 
then  decani. 

Tobacco  Ointmtiit.  Leaf  tobacco,  Haifa  pinind  ;  boil 
i;i  a  quart  of  red  poit  to  a  pint,  (or  elder  wine  and  dif- 
tillcd  vinegar,  equal  parts]  Ihatn,  and  add  hall  a  pound 
ol  tobacco  in  fine  powder  ;  lard  or  oil,  one  pound  ; 
rofin  and  bees- wax,  four  ounces  each  ;  roots  or  round 
biitluvort,  powdered,  two  ounces.  Detergent,  drying, 
and  appcafcs  p:iin. 

S/yftici  ag.ii'Ji  BLrtfitig.  PnfT-balls,  dried  and  ;  ow- 
dered.  Sponge  moderately  dried  by  the  fire,  lo  as  not 
to  dedroy  its  fprliig,  and  kept  dry.  Or,  roche  alum 
and  blue  vicriol,  three  ounces  e,:ch  ;  fpring  water,  one 
quart,  boil  till  dilTolvcd,  filter,  and  add  oil  ot'vitriol,  half 
an  ounce.  Apply  with  doflils  of  lint.  Coldbatch's 
ilyptic  may  be  had  of  the  druggills. 

Gelding  is  fale  at  any  age  in  a  healthy  fubjeft.  Having 
cpened  the  Icrotum,  tie  the  cords  with  a  ilrong  waxed 
thread,  and  then  cut  off  the  telficle.  Proceed  as  in 
other  wounds.  The  old  mode  was  the  cautery,  and  no  li- 
gature ;  very  unfafe.  Moderate  exercife.  Several  bottle- 
conjurors  have  gone  about  at  different  periods,  pretend- 
ing to  make  aj'ecrel  of  gelding  horfes,  and  working  them 
•  in  a  few  days ;  and,  lamtritnbik  di£iu,  the  fecret  has  died 
witli  one  of  them,  notwithllanding  a  certain  wife-acre 
employed  himfelf  two  hours,  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
dying-man  to  a  confelTion.  The  itch  for  miracles 
feems  innate.     Si  Poptdus  viilt  humbuggi,  humbuggiatur. 

Swelhd  Neck  from  Bleeding.  Warm  fomentations, 
cooling  faturninc  ointment,  bread  and  milk  poultice. 
Check  proud  flefh  with  red  precipitate  and  burnt  alum, 
fine  powder.  If  fwelling  or  indurations  remain,  fpirits 
doubly  camphorated,  four  ounces  ;  bole,  one  drachm  ; 
aquafortis,  twenty  drops.  Apply  lint  or  tow,  dipped 
in  the  mixture  ;  bind  with  warm  thick  flannel.  Proper 
in  bruifes  of  the  back  and  withers.  Or,  rowel  in  the 
breads,  and  blow  the  (kin  up  to  the  part  affeded. 

Swelling  or  Bruije  from  the  Saddle.  Boil  hay  in  equal 
parts  of  Hale  urine,  iron  quenched  in  it,  and  verjuice  ; 
fpirits  may  be  added  after,  or  not.  Bathe  with  the  liquor, 
and  charge  with  the  hay  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  Renew. 
A  fit-faft  muit  be  cxfetled  with  the  knife,  orextrafted 
with  pincers;  in  the  latter  cafe,  place  a  wilp  of  hay, 
and  upon  it  a  board,  as  a  fulcrum,  or  reft  for  the 
pincers.  As  to  chafing  with  collar  or  harnefs,  the  moft 
mifchief  happens  from  wet,  or  the  harnefs  being  rough 
dry;  prevention,  or  inflant  remedy.  Salt  and  water. 
Vinegar.     Spirits  to  the  raw  places. 

Poll-Evil,  and  Fijiula  in  the  Withers.  Thofe  general- 
ly arife  from  grofs  and  brutal  negle£l,  and  would  fub- 
mit  in  their  early  flage  to  the  ufual  repellents,  hot 
vinegar,  i£c.  with  bleeding  and  cooling  internals. 
When  the  inflammation  increafes,  and  it  is  obvious 
matter  is  forming,  forward  with  poultices,  ii  neceifary, 
and  wait  until  the  abfcefs  be  thoroughly  ripe,  and  fluc- 
tuating under  the  finger  :  then  introducing  one  or  more 
fetons,  from  the  upper  to  the  very  lowefl  extremity  of 
the  tumour.  This  will  fucceed,  and  indeed  make  the 
beft  cure  in  a  mild  cafe  ;  but  in  dangerous  and  invete- 
rate ones,  fuch  as  1  have  feen,  would  be  a  very  leeble 
and  deceptions  method,  as  1  have  already  hinted  ^  and, 
on  a  reference,    1   find  Dr.  Bracken   of  the  fame 


opimon.  When  the  abfcefs  on  the  poll  is  opened,  if 
there  be  matter  on  both  fidt-.s,  a  depending  orifice  muft 
be  inade  m  each.  In  the  necellary  operations  with  the 
Knile,  great  care  mull  be  taken  that  the  mulcles  be  not 
cut  acrols,  and  paiticularly  that  the  white  line,  cervi- 
cal hgnment.  or,  as  the  farriers  call  it,  the  fix-fax  of 
the  neck,  be  not  wounded  ;  and  that  the  parts  be  pre- 
ferved  as  much  as  polTible  Irom  the  air.  Tie  the  horfe's 
head  high,  by  w!»ic!i  the  ligament  of  the  neck  will  be 
flackeiicd,  and  lefs  expofed  to  danger,  as  the  finger  may 
be  in: reduced  under  it.  h  is  probable,  that  fome  opc- 
I  rators  in  tliele  cafes,  may  have  been  too  free  with  the 
knile,  but.  It  IS  equally  true,  that  in  foul  and  fiftulous 
ulcers,  111  horles,  no  cure  can  be  cxpcdled  until  the 
corrupt  or  callous  fleni  fhall  be  extirpated  either  with 
the  knife  or  fiie;  and  that  at  laft  there  will  be  frequent- 
ly fuch  an  overflow  of  giealy  and  gluey  matter  as  will 
blunt  and  render  ufclefs  the  moft  potent  conofives,  un- 
lefs  applied  fcalding  hot. 

The  Common  Digcjlive  Ointment  for  Ulcers.  Add  to 
the  general  wound-ointment  fpirits  of  turpentine,  or  a 
few  drachms  of  maftich  andmvirh,  in  fine  powder,  or 
tinfture  of  myrrh.  Or  ufe  the  following;  common 
tar,  two  pounds;  turpentine  and  honey,  half  a  pound 
each  ;  a  dozen  yolks  of  eggs  ,  melt,  and  when  they  are 
only  milk  warm,  ftir  in  one  ounce  of  the  beft  verdigris 
in  tine  powder,  or  an  ounce  or  two  of  red  precipitate, 
mix  fufficiently  long,  that  thefe  laft  do  not  fink. 

Phagedenic  IVater  fo  fuppnfs  fungous  FleJIi.  Strong 
hme  %^ter,  one  quart;  ftir  frequently  feveral  days, 
pour  off  clear,  and  add  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  ounces. 
Or,  a  ftrong  folution  of  Roman  vitriol  and  alum,  in 
water. 

Cleanjlng  Mixture  in  Poll -Evil,  or  FiJlula.  Beft 
vinegar  and  reclified  fpirit,  half  a  pint  each  ;  white  vi- 
triol, diffolved  in  a  little  water,  half  an  ounce;  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  four  ounces  ;  ftiake  when  ufed.  To  be 
heated  in  a  ladle,  and  the  abfcefs  waflicd  with  tow 
foaked  in  it.  Fill  with  tow,  moiftencd  in  the  mixture, 
or  foaked  in  Kgyptiacum,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  hot; 
and  cover  with  tow  foaked  in  vinegar  and  whites  of 
eggs  beat  together  ;  warm  woollen  over  all. 

Scalding  Mixtures,  When  all  meafures  have  failed 
to  bring  the  ulcer  to  good  condition,  from  its  coldnefs, 
and  the  iuperflux  of  matter,  fcaWing  has  generally  been 
reforted  to  with  fuccefs  ;  but  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be 
adopted  in  cafes  of  much  inflammation.  Corrofive 
fublimate,  verdigris  in  fine  powder,  and  Ro-man  vitriol, 
pounded,  two  drachms  each ;  green  copperas,  half  an 
ounce  ;  ac-gyptiacum,  two  ounces  ;  oils  of  turpentine, 
and  train,  or  linfecd  oil,  eight  ounces  each  ;  reflified 
fpirit,  four  ounces  ;  mix  in  a  bottle  for  ufe.  Or,  ver- 
digris, half  an  ounce;  oil,  half  a  pint;  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, four  ounces  ;  of  vitriol,  two  ounces.  Firft  cleanfe 
the  abfcefs  with  fpongc  and  vinegar,  then  pour  in  the. 
mixture  fcalding  hot,  froin  a  ladle  with  a  fpout;  clofe 
the  lips  with  ftitches,  and  cover  to  remain  feveral  da\-s; 
if  then  the  matter  appear  thick  and  good,  nothing  far- 
ther will  be  needed  than  fpirituous  applications  ;  if 
otherwife,  the  operation  muft  be  repeated.  In  a  con- 
firmed cafe  of  this  kind,  what  would  be  the  event  of 
covering  the  abfcefs  with  a  Burgundy  pitch  plaifter, 
3  2.  2  making 
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making  one  or  more  fetons,  and  turning  the  horfe  upon 
a  lalt  marfti. 

To  promote  the  Grozvth  of  FUjli.  Dragon's  blood, 
bole,  niaftich,  olibanum,  and  j-ound  birthwort,  half 
an  ounce  each ;  fuccotrinc  aloes,  one  drachm  and  a 
half;  make  an  ointment  witli  turpentine. 

Applications  In  Gangrene.  After  the  neceflary  fcari- 
fications,  wafli  the  parts  with  ftrong  fait  and  water,  and 
old  verjuice,  equal  parts  ;  or,  the  nitrous  acid.  Or, 
boil  the  following  in  one  gallon  of  ftrong  vinegar  to  two 
quarts;  alum,  one  pound;  copperas,  half  a  pound  ; 
verdigris,  fine  powder,  three  ounces.  Shake  as  you  ufe 
it :  if  not  fufficiently  ftrong,  add  to  each  quart,  quick- 
filver,  one  ounce,  diffolved  In  two  ounces  of  aquafortis. 
Foment  and  poultice.  Drefs  with  bafilicon,  four 
ounces;  oil  of  turpentine  and  Egyptiacum,  two  ounces 
each,  melted  together. 

Vartcous  Vlcers,  or  thofe  among  the  blood-veflels, 
murt  be  bathed  once  or  twice  a  day,  with  warm  fomen- 
tations of  oak  bark,  pomegranate  flowers,  red  role 
buds,  alum,  and  white  vitriol,  boiled  in  vinegar. 

Fomentations,  Difcutient  and  Repdlent.  Wormwood, 
fouthernwood,  and  chamomile,  two  handfuls  each  ; 
bay  and  juniper  berries,  bruifed,  one  ounce  each  ;  crude 
fal  ammoniac  and  pot-a(h,  two  ounces  each  ;  boil  in 
three  quarts  of  fpring  water  to  two  ;  to  every  quart, 
when  ufed,  add  one  pint  of  fpirits  of  wine  campho- 
rated. 

Draivlng  Applications,  Arfmart  and  brook  lime, 
equal  quantities.  Juft  cover  them  with  ftale  urine,  ftop 
clofe  fome  days.  Boil  for  ufe,  and  apply  hot.  This  is 
faid  to  be  particularly  efficacious  in  a  fudden  ftrain  of 
thefhoulder,  with  much  tenfionand  inflammation,  and 
may  be  applied  in  a  kind  of  boot,  wide  at  top,  and 
faftened  over  the  withers. 

Cataplajyns  for  Swellings  are  made  of  black  foap, 
yeaft,  and  honey,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  each  ;  goofe- 
greafe,  a  fmall  quantity  of  ginger,  in  fine  powder. 

WRIST.  The  bridle  wrill,  is  the  wriftof  the  horfe- 
man's  left  hand. 

A  horfeman's  wrift  and  his  elbow  fliould  be  equally 
raifcd,  and  the  wrift  fliould  be  two  or  three  fingers 
above  the  pommel  of  the  faddle. 

YARD- FALLEN,  a  malady  in  a  horfe,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  want  of  ftrength  to  draw  it  up  within 
the  (heath,  fo  that  it  hangs  down  between  his  legs. 

This  is  caufed  either  by  the  weaknefs  of  that  mem- 
ber, or  by  means  of  fome  refolution  in  the  mufcles  and 
finews  of  it,  caufed  by  a  violent  flip,  ftrain,  or  ftroke 
on  the  back,  or  elfe  by  fome  great  wearinefs  or  tiring. 

For  the  cure :  firft  wafli  the  yard  with  white  wine 
warmed,  and  then  anoint  it  with  oil  of  rofes  and  honey 
mixed  ;  then  put  his  fheath  in  a  little  canvas  bolfter, 
to  keep  it  from  falling  down,  and  drefs  him  thus  once 
in  twenty-four  hours,  till  he  is  recovered. 

Keep  his  back  as  warm  as  you  can,  both  with  a 
cloth  and  a  charge  ot  plaifter,  made  of  bole  ammoniac, 
eggs,  wheat  flour,  dragori's  blood,  turpentine,  and  vi- 
negar; or  clfe  lay  wet  hay,  or  a  wet  flack  next  his 
back,  and  over  that  a  dry  cloth,  which  will  do  very 


YARD  Foul;  if  a  horfe's  yard  is  fo  fouled  or  furred 
without,  that  he  ftales  in  his  flieath,  melt  frefli  but- 
ter, with  white  wine  vinegar,  and  having  pulled  out 
his  yard,  and  taken  off"  all  the  filth,  waih  it  with  the 
liquor,  and  alfo  injedf  fome  of  it  into  the  yard. 

YARD  Mattering  tn  a  Horse,  is  moft  commonly 
occafioned  by  his  over-freenefs  in  fpending  upon  mares 
in  covering  time  ;  and  when  the  horfe  and  mare  arc 
both  too  hot,  it  burns  them,  caufing  the  running  of  the 
reins. 

The  figns  of  it  are  the  ilTuingof  a  yellow  matter  from 
his  yard,  and  a  fwelling  at  the  end  of  it,  and  when  he 
ftales,  he  does  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  cannot 
eafily  draw  up  his  yard  again. 

For  the  cure:  Boil  an  ounce  of  roche-ahim,  and  a 

'  pint  of  white  wine,  till  the  alum    be  diifolved.      tijeft 

the  liquor  blood-warm  with  a  fyringe,   throwing  it  up 

his  yard  as  far  as  you  can,   four  or  five  times  a  day. 

This  will  perfedly  cure  him. 

YEARN,  (in  Hunting)  fignifics  to  bark  as  beagles 
properly  do  at  tlieir  prey. 

The  YELLOWS  IN  A  Horse.  A  difeafe,  the  fame 
that  is  ufually  called  the  jaundice  in  human  bodies,  of 
which  there  are  two  forts,  the  yellow  and  the  black. 

The  yellow  proceeds  from  the  overflowing  of  the  gall, 
caufed  by  choler  ;  and  the  other  from  the  overflowing 
of  the  fplcen,  caufed  by  melancholy,  and  are  both  dan- 
gerous infirmities,  but  the  black  is  the  moft  mortal. 

If  the  horfe  be  young,  it  is  eafily  cured  ;  but  in  old 
ones,  where  the  liver  has  been  long  difeafed,  it  becomes 
impradficable. 

This  diftemper  is  known  by  the  horfe's  changing  his 
natural  colour  of  white,  in  the  ball  of  his  eyes,  to  yel- 
low ;  his  tongue,  the  infide  of  his  lips,  and  the  outward 
parts  of  his  noftrils,  arc  alfo  coloured  yellow.  The 
horfe  is  dull,  and  refufes  all  kinds  of  food  ;  a  flow  fever 
is  perceived,  but  it  incrcafes  together  with  the  yellovv- 
nefs.  The  dung  is  often  hard  and  dry,  of  a  pale  yel- 
low, or  light  pale  green.  His  urine  is  commonly  of  a 
dark,  dirty,  brown  colour,  and  when  it  has  fettled, 
fometimes  looks  like  blood.  He  ftales  with  pain  and 
difficulty. 

The  l3lack  is  known  by  quite  contrary  fymptams  ; 
for  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  mouth,  and  lips,  will  be  of 
a  duflcifh  colour,  and  not  fo  clear  and  fanguinc  as  be- 
fore. 

For  the  cure:  difliblve  an  ounce  of  mithridate,  in  a 
quart  of  ale  or  beer,  and  give  it  the  horfe  lukewarm  ; 
or  inftead  of  mithridate,  two  ounces  of  Venice  treacle ; 
or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  three  fpoonfuls  of  common 
treacle. 

Bleed  him  plentifully,  and  as  coftivcnefs  is  a  general 
concomitant  of  this  diforder,  a  clyfter  fliould  be  given, 
and  the  next  day  the  following  purge  : 

Take  of  Indian  rhubarb,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a 
half;  offafFron,  twotlrachms  ;  of  fuccotrinc  aloes,  fix 
drachms ;  and  of  lyrup  of  buckthorn,  a  fufficicnt  quantity 
to  make  the  whole  into  a  ball. 

If  the  rhubarb  fhould  be  thought  too  extenfive,  it 
may  be  omitted,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, and  half  an  ounce  oi  Caflile  foap,  with  four  drachms 
more  of  aloes  added.     This  may   be  repented  two  or 
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three  times,  and  the  following  balls  and  drink  given 
immediately  after  : 

Take  of  xthiops  mineral  and  millepedes,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  ;  and  of  Caflilc  foap,  one  ounce  ;  make  the 
whole  into  a  ball,  and  repeat  the  fame  feveral  days  fiic- 
ccflivcly,  wafliing  it  down  with  a  pint  of  the  following 
dccoilion  ; 

Take  of  madder-root  and  turmeric,  of  each  four 
ounces;  of  burdock  root,  lliced,  half  a  pound;  of 
monks  rhubarb,  four  ounces  ;  boil  the  whole  in  a  gal- 
lon of  forge  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  three  quarts  : 
then  ftrain  the  liquor  from  the  drugs,  and  fweeten  it 
with  honey. 

If  this  method  be  purfued,  the  diftemper  will,  in  all 
probability,  abate  in  a  week  :  but  if  it  (liould  prove  too 
obftinate  for  tiiis  treatment,  mercurial  purges  fliould  be 
given,  and  afterwards  the  following  medicine  : 

Take  of  fait  of  tartar,  two  ounces;  live  millepedes 
and  filings  of  ftecl,  of  each  three  ounces  ;  of  faifron, 
half  an  ounce;  oi  Cajlile  or  Venice  foap,  half  a  pound; 
make  the  mafs  into  balls  about  the  fizeof  a  pullet's  egg 
with  honey,  and  give  one  of  them  night  and  morning, 
wafhing  it  down  with  the  above  drink. 

Mr.  Lavvren'CE  fpeaks  of  the  yellows  as  follows,  \iz. 
That  the  fymptoms  are  fluggilhnefs,  want  of  appetite, 
rough  coat,  lofsofflefli,  and  hollowncfs  of  Hank,  low 
fever,  yellownefs  of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  pale  or  brown 
urine,  crude,  loofe,  and  pale  excrement,  or  very  dark 
coloured,  and  in  fmall  balls. 

Mr.  Bracken  fays,  (hould  the  difeafe  have  arifen 
from  high  keep  and  indigeftion,  for  want  of  air  and  ex- 
crcife,  or  timely  purgation,  «nd  the  horfe  he  in  toler- 
able ftrength,  begin  the  cure  by  once  moderate  bleed- 
ing, and  the  next  day  give  the  mild  aloetic  purge,  with 
rhubarb,  turmeric,  and  faffron.  After  the  fetting  of 
this  dofe,  proceed  regularly  with  the  following  infulion, 
until  the  difeafe  fliall  fubmit,  which  in  a  favourable  and 
recent  cafe  may  very  well  happen  in  a  week.  The  in- 
hjfion  :  Salt  of  tartar,  two  ounces  ;  turmeric,  three 
ounces;  faffron  and  foap  of  tartar,  each  half  an  ounce; 
filings  of  iron,  three  ounces  ;  mix  in  a  gallon  of  beer, 
(porter  is  preferable)  and  intufe  in  a  ftone  bottle,  corked 
up  two  or  three  days,  fliaking  frequently.     Strain  off"  him. 


from  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  for  a  dofe,  milk  vrxxn 

every  morning  fafting. 

Or  Imiian  rluibub,  turmeric,  madder,  liquorice  roof 
fal  poiychrefl,  in  powder,  equal  quantifies  ;  make  ball 
with  Cajllle  foap  and  honey.  A  common  fiied  bal. 
twice  a  day.  This  fcldom  fiils.  Clylh-r  once  or  twice 
if  needful.  Rowel.  Water-gruel.  Clotliing.  Aii. 
Walking  excrcife.  Perhaps  another  mild  purge,  or 
flight  courfe  of  filts,  may  be  neceffary  to  bring  the  horfc 
into  good  working  condition. 

Should  the  diieal'c  proceed  from  feverit)'  of  labour, 
and  chronic  obftrut'-lions,  and  the  liver  be  affedcd,  the 
moft  powerful  chemical  dtobflrucnts  will  be  required. 
The  extcrn;il  appearance  of  the  horfe  will  fhcw  the  cafe 
but  too  plainly.  Preparations  of  fled.  i'Ethiop's  mi- 
neral, or  the  antimoni.il  powder,  muft  be  tried  ;  but 
the  .idminilJrafion  of  thcfe  ought  to  be  in  profeflional 
hands.  Gin.soN  recommends  bleeding';,  from  the  in- 
flammatory rtate  in  which  he  has  found  the  livers,  on 
diifcClion  of  jaundiced  horfes. 

Frequently  there  will  be  but  little  occafion  for  me- 
dicine, for  the  horfe  will  be  dead  in  two  or  three  days 
after  being  taken  from  work,  when  the  liver  will  be 
found  totally  decayed  ;  or  a  dark  famous  difchargc  will 
itfuc  from  the  noie  and  mouth,  which  the  farriers  fay 
is  the  dUcat'c  changed  to  the  black  jaundice,  and  which 
is  incurable. 

The  inveterate  jaundice  may  with  the  utmoft  propri- 
ety take  the  denomination  of  confumption  in  horfes; 
a  cafe  in  which  the  I'uccefs  of  a  long  courfe  of  medicine 
would  by  no  means  be  fo  certain  as  the  expence  and 
trouble.  A  fliort  courfe  well  advifed.  Salt  marfhes. 
Straw-yard,  with  carrots  and  lucern  hay. 

To  YERK  OR  Strike  in  the  Manage,  is  faid  of  a 
horfc,  when  he  flings  and  kicks  with  his  whole  hind 
quarters,  Ifrikingout  the  two  hinder  legs  near  togetlier, 
and  even  to  their  full  extent. 

YIELD  OR  Slack  the  Hand,  (v.ith  Horfemen)  is  to 
flack  the  bridle,  and  give  the  horfe  head. 

ZAIN,  is  a  horfe  of  a  dark  colour,  neither  grey  nor 
v.hite,  and  v.irhout  anv  white  fpot  or  mark  upon 
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The  Frontifpiece  to  face  the  Title. 
Angling  between  B  anJ  C. 
Plate  I!,  between  F  and  G. 

III.  between  I  and  K. 

IV.  between  K  and  L. 

V.  in  the  middle  of  Qc 

VI.  between  Q^and  R. 

VII.  in  the  middle  of  P  p. 


VIII. 


between  F  f  and  G  g. 


Plate  IX.  in  the  middle  of  Y  y. 

X.  between  Y  y  and  Z  z. 

XI.  ditto. 

XII.  between  3  A  and  3  B. 

XIII.  between  3  K  and  3  L. 

XIV.  between  3  L  and  3  M. 

XV.  between  3  R  and  3  S. 

XVI.  between  3  X  and  3  Y. 
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